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Chronology of Lord Byrows Life aud Works, 


1788. Nov. 


99. Born, in Holles Street, London. 


1790 — (xtat. 2). 
Taken by his mother to Aberdeen. 
1798 — (10). 
19. Succeeds to the family title. 
Made a ward of chancery. 
Removed from Aberdeen to Newstead Abbey. 
Placed under the care of an empiric at Nottingham 
for the cure of his lameness. 


1799 — (11). 
Removed to London, and placed under the care of Jan. 


Dec. 


Dr. Baillie. Feb. 
Becomes the pupil of Dr. Glennie at Dulwich. 
Js sent to Harrow School. 
1803 —'(15). — 
Passes the vacation at Nottingham and Annesicy. — 
And forms an attachment to Miss Chaworth. | May 
1805 — (17). 
Leaves Harrow for Trinity College, Cambridge. June 


Prepares a collection of his Poems for the press. 


Prints a volume of his Poems ; but, at the entreaty = aye. } 


of a friend, destroys the edition. — 
1807 — (39). 
Publishes * Hours of idleness.’ See Fac Similes, 
No. J. , Jan. 
Begins an epic, to be entitled ‘ Bosworth Field.’ — | | 
And writes part of a novel. Feb. 
1808 — (20). 





Passes his time between the dissipations of Cam- 
bridge and London. 

Takes up his residence at Newstead. — Forme the | May 
design of visiting India. Engaged in preparing 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ for the 
press. 


July 
Aug. 
1809 - (22). Oct. 
22, His coming of age celebrated at Newstead. 

13. Takes his seat in the House of Lords. 

16. Publishes ‘ Elgiish Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.’ 

Engaged in preparing a second edition of ‘ English 
Bards‘ for the press. 

11. Leaves London on his travels, accompanied by 
Mr. Hobdhouse. 

30. Writes, on board the Lisbon packet, ‘ Huszza! 
Hodgsdn, we are gotng !’ 

2. Sails from Falmouth. 

7. Lands at Lisbon.—17. Leaves Lisbon for Se- 
ville and Cadiz. 

6. Arrives at Gibraltar...19. Takes his departure 
for Malta. 

1. Lands at Malta.— 14. Writes ‘ As o’er the cold 
sepuichral stone.’ - Oh, Lady { when I left the 
—— -. Leaves Malta...29. Lands at Prevesa. 

- Proceads to. Solara, Arta, and Joannint. —9. 
— Joannini for Ztan. — Compores, during a 
thunder-storm, ‘ Chill and mirk is the nightly 
blast.’11, Reaches Tepaloen. — 19. Is introduced 
to Ali Pacha. — 26. Returns to Joannini. - 31. Be- 
gins the first canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


April 
Sep. 


Nav. 


_ ‘Writes ‘ The Walts; an Apostrophic H 


3. Proceeds by sea to Prevese. — 10. Driven on the- 
coast of Sull..—12. Writes, In passing the Ambra. 
cian gulf, ‘ Through cloudiess skies, in silvery 
sheen.’ - 13. Sails dowa the gulf of Arta. — 14. 
Reaches Utraikey. —15, Traverses Acarnania. —. 
21. Reaches Missolongh!..- And, 25. Patras. 

4. Leaves Patras.—1i4. Passes across the gulf of 
Lepanto. —18. Visits Mount Parnassus, Castri, 
and Delphi. 22, Thebes. - 25. Arrives at Athens. 


1810 — (stat. 22). 

Spends ten weeks in visiting the monuments of 
Athens; making occasional excursions to several 
parts of Attica. — Writes, ‘ The spell ts broke, 
the charm is flown !’ —‘ Lines in the Travellers’ 
Book at Orchomenus.’— And ‘ Maid of Athens, 
ere we part.’ 

5. Leayes Athens for Smyrna.—7. Visits ruins the 
of Ephesus. — 28. Concludes, at Smyrna, the second 
canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 

11. Leaves Smyrna for Constantinople. —Visits the 
Troad. 

9. Writes ‘ Lines after swimming from Sestos to 
Abydos.’—14. Arrives at Constantinople. 

Makes an excursion through the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea and Cyanean Symplegades. 

14. Departs from Constantinople. ~19, Reaches 
Athens. .— Visits Corinth. 

Makes a tour of the Mores, and visits Velay Pacha. 
— Returns to Athens. 


1811 — (23). 
Takes up his residence at the Franciscan Convent, 
Atheus. — Writes ‘ Dear object of defeated care !' 
Writes ‘ Sons of the Greeks, arise !'—‘ J enter thy 
garden of roses.’ — And ‘ Remarks on the Romaic 
or Modern Greck Language.’ 


March 13. Writes ‘ Hints from Horace.’ —17. * The Curse 


of Minerva.’ —— And ‘ Lines on Parting.’ 

Leaves Athens for Malta. — 16. Writes ‘ Epitaph for 
Joseph Blackett.’ — And, %. ‘ Farewell to Malta.’ 

Returns to England. 

1. Death of his Mother. 

11. Writes Epistle to a Friend, ‘ Oh ! banish care — 
such ever be.’ And Stanzas to Thyrza, ‘ Without 
a stone to mark the spot,’ 

6. Writes ‘ Away, away, ye notes of woe |’ 


1812 —- (24). 

Writes ' One struggle more and I am free.’=‘ When 
time, or soon or late, shall bring.’—‘ And thou ar! 
dead, as young as fair.’ 

27. Makes his first epecch in the House of Lords. — 
29. Publishes the two firat cantos of ‘ Childe Ha- 
told.’ 


March. Commits a new edition of ‘English Bards,’ &c. to 


the flames. — Writes, ‘ If sometimes tn the haunts 
of men,.’—‘ On a Cornelian Heart which was 
broken.’ ‘ Lines to a Lady weeping.’—- And, 
* The Chain I gave !° 

19. Writes ‘ Lines on a blank leaf of The Pleasuree 
of Memory.’ 

Writes ‘ Address on the Opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre.’ 

ymn.’— And, 
‘ A Parenthetical Address by Dr. Plaglary.’ 

Writes ‘ Address to Time.’ And ‘ Thou art not 
false, but thou srt fickle!’ 


Jan. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


1813 ~~ (etat, 25). 
‘Writes *Remeniber kim whem. passions power.’ 


} March, Publishes‘ The Waits’ anonymously. 
May. Publishes ‘The Giaour.’ See Fac Similes, No. I. 


Projects a journey to Abyssinia. 
‘Writes ‘ When from the Heart where Sorrow sits.’ 
%4 -an unesuccessfel suitor for the hand of Miss 


‘Milbanke. 

9%. Publishes ‘The Bride of Abydos.’ —13. Writes 
* The Devil's Drive.’ — 17. And * Two Sonnets to 
Genevra."--18. Begins ‘ The Corsair.’.-31. Finishes 


* Phe Corsair.’ 


Writes ‘ Windsor Poetics.’ 

10. Writes ‘ Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte.’ — Re- 
aclves to write no more poetry, and to suppress 
all he had ever written. 

Begina ‘ Lara,’ — Writes ‘I speak not, J trace not.’ 
And * Address to be recited at the Caledonian 
Meeting.’ 

Publishes ‘ Lara.“ Writes ‘ Condolatory Verses to 
Lady Jersey." 

Makes a second proposal for the hand of Miss 
Milbanke, and is accepted. 

Writes ‘ Elegy on the Death of Sir Poter Parker.’ 
— And ‘ Lines to Belshazzar.’ 

Writes ‘ Hebrew Melodies.’ 


1815 — (27). 

2. Marries Miss Milbanke. See Fac Sineiics, No. HI. 

‘Writes ‘ There be none of Beauty’s Daughters.’ 

Writes ‘ Lines on Napoleon Buonaparte’s Escape 
from Elba.’ 

Begins ‘ The Siege of Corinth."— And writes 
* There ’s not a Joy the World can give.’ — And 
* We do not curse thee, Waterloo.’ 

Writes ‘ Must thou go, my glorious Chief?" —‘ Star 
of the Brave.’— And ‘ Napoleon's Farewell.’ 

10. Birth of his daughter, Augusta Ada. 


1816 — (28). 

Publishes ‘ The Siege of Corinth.’ 

Publishes ‘ Parisina.'— Lady Byron adopts the re- 
solution of separating from him. 

17. Writes ‘ Fare thee well! and if for ever. And, 
99. A Sketch, ‘ Born in the garret.’ 

16. Writes ‘ When all around grew drear and dark.’ 

25. Takes a last leave of his native country. — Pro- 
ceeds, through Flanders and by the Rhine, to Swit. 
zerland. 

Begins the third canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 

Writes ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ at Ouchy, near 
Lansanne..- Takes up his abode at the Campagne 
Diodati, near Geneva. 

Finishes the third cante of ‘ Childe Harold.’ — 
Writes * Monody on the Death of Sheridan,’ — 
Stanzas tao Augusta, ‘Though the Day of my 
Destiny.” — * The Dream.’ — * Darkness.’ — 
*“Churchfil's Grave.”—~‘ Prometheus.‘ Could I 
remount.’. Epistle to Augusta, ‘ My Sister, my 
sweet Sister.’ And, * Sonnet to Lake Leman.’ 

Makes a tour of the Bernese Alps. —Writes ‘ Lines 
on hearing that Lady Byron was itt.’— And be- 
gins ‘ Manfred.’ 

Leaves Switzeriand for Italy. 

Wakes up his residence at Venice. — Translates 
* Romance Muay Doloroso, &c. ; and * Sonetto di 
Vittorelif,’ _. Writes * Lines on the Bust of Helen 
hy Canova." - Bright be the Place of my Soul.’ 


. mt And * They aay that Hope is Happiness.’ — Stu- 


dies the Armenian language. 
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1817 — (mtat. 29), 

Finishes ‘ Manfred. 

Translates, from the Armenian, a Correspondence 
between St. Paul and the Corinthians. 

Visits Ferrara for a day. — 20. Writes ‘ The Lament 
of Tasso.’ 

Visits Rome for a few days. 5. Writes there a new 
third act to ‘ Manfred.’ 

Begins, at Venice, the fourth canto of ‘Childe Herold.’ 

Writes ‘ Beppo.’ 


1818 — (30). 
Writes‘ Ode to Venies.’ 
Finishes the first canto of ‘Don Juan.’ 
Finishes ‘ Maseppa.’ 
13. Begins the second canto of ‘Don Juan.’ 


20. Finishes the second canto of ‘Don Juan.’ 
Commences an acquaintance with the Countess 
Guiccioli. — Writes ‘ Stansas to the Po.’ 

Writes “Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother's 
Review.’ — And ‘ Sonnet to George the Fourth.’ 
Finishes the third and fourth cantos of ‘ Don Juan.’ 

Removes to Ravenna. 


1820 — (32.) 

Is domesticated with the Countess Guicciolf. 

Translates the first canto of ‘ Morgante Maggiore.’ 

Writes ‘The Prophecy of Dante.’ — Translates 
* Francesca of Rimini.’ And writes ‘ Observations 
upon an Article in Blackwood's Magasine.' 

4. Begins ‘ Marino Falfero.’ 

16. Finishes * Marino Faliero.’ 

16. Begins the fifth canto of ‘Don Juan.' 

20. Finishes the fifth canto of ‘ Don Juan.’ — And 
writes ‘The Blues; a Literary Eclogue.’ 


1821 —- ($3). 

33. Begins ‘ Sardanspalus.’ 

7. Writes‘ Letter to John Murray, Eaq., on Bowles's 
Strictures upon Pope.’ 

25. Writes * Second Letter to John Murray, Esg.,' &c. 

17. Fintshes * Sardanapalus.’ 

II. Begins ‘ The Two Foacari." 

10. Finishes ‘ The Two Foscari.’ — 16. Begins 
* Cain; a Mystery.’ 

9. Finishes * Caiu.’ — Writes ‘ Visien of Judgment.’ 

Writes ‘ Heaven and Earth ; a Mystery.’ 

Removes to Pisa. —18. Begins ‘ Werner.’ — And 
‘ The Deformed Transformed.’ 


1822 — (34). 
20. Finishes ‘ Werner.’ 
Writes the sixth, seventh, and eighth cantos of ‘Dov 
Juan.’ 
Finishes ‘ The Deformed Transformed.’ ~ Writes 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cantos of ‘Don Juan.’ 
Removes to Genoa. 


1823 — ( 35). 
Writes * The Age of Brense.' 
Writes ‘ The Island.’ - And more cantos of ‘ Don 
Juan.’ 
Turns his views towards Greece. 
Heceives a communication from the Greek Com- 
mittee sitting in London. 


14. Salle for Grecce. 
Reaches Argostol!... Makes an excursion to Ithaca — 
Waits at Cephalonia the arrival of the Greek feet. 


6. Arrives at Missolonghi. — 22. Writes * Lines on 
completing my Thirty-sixth Year.’ 30. Is xp- 
pointed commander-in-chief of an expedition 
against Lepanto. 

15. Is seized with a convulsive fit. See Fac Siiles, 
No. IV. 

9. His last Tiness. 

19, His Dean. 
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OF 


LORD BYRON. 


Childe Paroly’s Pilgrimage : 


A ROMAUNT. 


Liunivers est une espéce de livre, dont on n’a lu gue la premfare page quand on n’a vu que son pays, J'en 


ai feuilleté un assez grand nombre, que j’ai trouve également mauvaises. 


Cet examen ne m'a point &é 


infructueux. Je haissais ma patrie. Toutes les impertinences des peuples divers, parmi lesquels j'ai vécu, 
m’ont réconcilié avec elle Quand je n'aurais tiré d’autre bénéfice de mes voyages que — je n’en regret- 


terais ni les frais ni les fatigues. 


PREFACE 
[to THE FIuST AND SECOND CANTOS). 


Tue following poem was written, for the most part, 
| amidst the scenes which it attempts to describe, It 
| was begun in Albania; and the parts relative to 
‘Spain and Portugal were composed from the author's 
observations in those countries. 2 Thus much it may 
‘be necessary to state for the correctness of the de- 
‘scriptions. The scenes attempted to be sketched are 
in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. 
There, for the present, the poem stops: its reception 
will determine whether the author may venture to 
-conduct his readers tv the capital of the East, 
through Ionia and Phrygia: these two Cantos are 
— experimental. 

A fictitious character is introduced for the sake of 
giving some connection to the piece ; which, however, 
Makes no pretensions to regularity. It, has been 
esugeested to me by friends, on whose opinions I set a 
Fhigh value, that in this fictitious character, “Childe 
pHarold,” I may incur the suspicion of having in- 
prended some real personage: this I beg leave, once 
Bor all, to disclaim— Harold is the child of imagin- 
mation, for the purpose I have stated. In some very 
Btrivial particulars, and those merely local, there 
genight be grounds for such a notion; but in the main 
Epoints, I should hope, none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that the ap 
Ppellation“ Childe,” as “ Childe Waters,” “Childe 


| [Par M. de Montbron, Paria, 1798. Lord Byron some- 
ils it “an amusing little volume, full of French 


here call 
ppancy.”"] 

















Conmorozits.! 


Childers,” &c., is used as more consonant with the 
old structure of versification which I have adopted. 
The “Good Night,” in the beginning of the first 
canto, was suggested by “ Lord Maxwell’s Good 
Night,” in the Border Minstrelsy, edited by Mr. 
Scott. 

With the different poems which have been pub- 
lished on Spanish subjects, there may be found 
some slight coincidence in the first part, which treats 
of the Peninsula, but it can only be casual; as, with 
the exception of a few concluding stanzas, the whole 
of this poem was written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one of our 
most successful poets, admits of every variety. Dr. 
Beattie makes the following observation : — “ Not 
long ago, I began a poem in the style and stanza of | 
Spenser, in which I propose to give full scope to my | 
inclination, and be either droll or pathetic, descrip- 
tive or sentimental, tender or satirical, as the humour 
strikes me; for, if J mistake not, the measure which | 
I have adopted admits equally of all these kinds of 
composition.” $ —- Strengthened in my opinion by | 
such authority, and by the example of some in the 
highest order of Italian poets, I shall make no apo- | 
logy for attempts at similar variations in the following « 
composition ; satisfied that, if they are unsuccessful, 
their failure must be in the execution, rather than in 
the design, sanctioned by the practice of Ariosto, 
Thomson, and Beattie. 

London, February, 1812. 


5 (Byron, Joannini in Albanls. Begun Oct. 21st, 1802 Con- . 
cluded Canto , Smyrna, March 96th, 1810, Byron."--M&S 
a Beattle's Letters x 
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ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 


JT wave now watted till almoat all our periodical 
journals bave distributed their usual portion of cri- 
ticism. To the justice of the generality of their 
criticisms‘ I have nothing to object: it would ill 
‘pecome tne to quarrel with their very slight degree 
of censure, when, perhaps, if they had been less 
} kind they had been more candid. Returning, there- 
fore, to all and each my best thanks for their libe- 
wality, on one point alone shall I venture an ob- 
it servation. Amongst the many objections justly urged 
4) to the very indifferent character of the “ vagrant 
i| Childe” (whom, notwithstanding many hints to the 
44 contrary, I stiil maintain to be a fictitious personage ), 
it has been stated, that, besides the anachronism, he 
‘H 4s very unknightly, as the times of the Knights were 
j times of Love, Honour, and so forth. Now, it so 
happens that the good old times, when “¢'amour du 
bon vieux tems, l'amour antique” flourished, were 
i] the most profligate of all possible centuries. Those 
4] who have any doubts on this subject may consult 
1] Sainte-Palaye, passim, and more particularly vol. il. 
p. 69.1 The vows of chivalry were no better kept 
than any other vows whatsoever; and the songs of 
the Troubadours were not more decent, and certainly 
i] Were much less refined, than those of Ovid. The 
‘Cours d’amour, parlemens d'amour, ou de courtésie 
et de gentilesse” had much more of love than of 
courtesy or gentleness. See Roland on the same 
subject with Sainte-Palaye. Whatever other objection 
may be urged to that most unamiable personage 
Childe Harold, he wus so far perfectly knightly in his 
attributes — ““ No waiter, but 2a knight templar."® 
By the by, I fear that Sir Tristrem and Sir Lancelot 
were no better than they should be, although very 
poetical personages and true knights “sans peur,” 
though not “sans reproche.” If the story of the 
institution of the “ Garter” be not a fable, the 
knights of that order have for several centuries 
borne the hadge of a Countess of Salisbury, of in- 
different memory. So much for chivalry, Burke 
meed not have regretted that its days are over, 
though Marie-Antoinette was quite as chaste as most 
of those in whose honour lances were shivered, and 
knights unhorsed. 
Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of 
| Sir Joseph Banks (the most chaste and celebrated of 
ancient and modern times), few exceptions will be 
found to this statement; and I fear a little investiga- 
| om will teach us not to regret these monstrous 
mummeries of the middle ages. 
{4 Inow leave “Childe Harold” to live his day, such 


3“ Qu’on lise dans Auteur du roman de Gérard de 

Fonssttlon en Provencal, les détails trés-circonstanciés dans 

| Iesquets fl entre sur la — faite par le Comte Gérard a 

Tt Fambassadenr du roi es; ony verra des particularités 

Heres, gui donnent une ctrange idée des movurs et de la 

1 palitesse de ces stécics atss! corrompus quignorans,” — 3fé- 

morre⸗ = I Aacienne alerie, par M. de la"Curne de 
4 Satate-Palaye, Paris, 1781, oc, cit.) 

' 4 Phe Rovers, or the Double Arrangement.—[By Can- 

— Bret published in the Anti-jacobin, or Weekly 


In one of bis early poems — * Childish Recollections,” 
| » — —— Aumsaeiſ to the Athenian — 
of whose a — Many are upon record, h 
wo authentic: particulars of his life have come down to tase 
_ © Weary of ote, of Ife, devoured with spleen, 
es rest a perfect Tinton, net pineteen,” he.) 
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eres 


as he is; it had been more agreeable, and certainly 
more easy, to have drawn an amiable character. It 
had been easy to varnish over his faults, to make him 
do more and express less; but he never was intended 
as an example, further than to show, that carly per- 
version of mind and morals leads to satiety of past 
pleasures and disappointment in new ones, and that 
even the beauties of nature, and the stimulus of 
travel (except ambition, the most powerful of all 
excitements), are lost on a soul so constituted, or 
rather misdirected. Had I proceeded with the poem, 
this character would have deepened as he drew to 
the close; for the outline which I once meant to fill 
up for him was, with some exceptions, the sketch of 
a modern Timon 3, perhaps a poetical Zeluco. 4 


London, 1813, 





TO IANTHE.® 


Nor in those climes where J have late been straying, 
Though Beauty long hath there been matchless 
fieem’d ; 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dream‘d, 
Hath anght like thee in truth or fancy seem‘d: 
Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
Topaint those charms which varied as they beam’d— 
To such as see thee not my words were weak ; 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak ? 


Ah! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 

Nor unbesecm the promise of thy spring, 

As fair in form, us warm yet pure fn heart, 

Love's image upon earth without bis wing, 

And guileless beyond Hope's imagining! 

And surely she who now so fondly rears 

Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening, 

Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 
Before whose heavenly hues all surrow disappears, 


Young Peri ® of the West ! — ‘tis well for me 

My years already doubly number thine; 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on ther, 

And safely view thy ripening beautles shine ; 

Happy, I ne’er shail see them in dectine ; 

Happier, that while all younger hearts shal) bleed, 

Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 

To those whose admiration shall succeed, [decreed. 
But mix'd with pangs to Love's even lovellest hours 


4 lt was Dr. Moore's object, in this powerful romance 
{now unjustly neglected), to trace the fatal effects resulting 
from a fond mother’s anconditional ia rie with the 
humours ati passions of an only child, With high advan- 


tages of person, birth, fortune, and ability, Zeluco ts repre | 


sented as miserable, — every scene of life, owing to 
pied spirit of unbridled self-indulgence thus pampered in in⸗ 


§ {The Lady Charlotte Harley, second daughter of id. 
on fifth Earl of Oxford (now Laity Charlotte Bacon’, in t 
atitumn of 1812, when these lines were addressed ta her 
not completed ber eleventh year. Mr, Westall's 
the Juvenite beauty, painted at Lord Byron's poquent, is ete 
— — Uustratlons of the Life and Works of 
on,” 
6 [ Pert, the Persian term for a beautiful intermediate 


order of beings, is generally supposed to be guather form of 
our own wor 


9 
Fairy.) 
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| were sprinkled,” 
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GANTO I. 








Oh! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, ! 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

‘Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 

Gliance o’er this page, nor to my verse deny 

That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh, 

Could I to thee be ever more than friend: 

This much, dear maid, accord; nor question why 

To one so young my strain I would commend, 
But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 


Such is thy name with this my verse entwined ; 

And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 

On Harold’s page, Ianthe’s here enshrined 

Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last: 

My days once number’d, shouid thie homage past 

Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 

Of him who hail’d thee, loveliest as thou wast, 

Such is the most my memory may desire ; 
Though more than Hope can claim, could Friendship 

less require ? ' 


Chie Marold’s Pilgrimage. 


—— 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


— —— 


J. 

Ou, thou! in Hellas deem'd of heavenly birth, 
Muse | form'd or fabled at the minstrel’s will ! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill: 
¥et there I've wander'd by thy vaunted rill; 
Yes! sigh’d o'er Delphi’s long deserted shrine, 2 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still; 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 

To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine. 3 





II. 

Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight ; 
But spent his days in riot most uncouth, 
And vex'd with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 
Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 


Pe eae of the antelope. “ You have the eyes of a 
** is hg pte all over the East as the greatest com. 
pment that can be paid to a woman. ] 

9 The little village of Castri stands on the site of 
Dolphi. Along the path ad the mountain, from Chrysso, are 
the remains of sepulebres hewn in and from the rock. “ One,” 
ida, “of a * who broke his neck hunting.”” His 


majesty — enosen the fittest epot for such an 
achievement. A il above Castri fs a cave, supposed the 
Pythian, of framense de the upper part of it — and 
now acowhouse, On ether tie he 8 


monastery; some way above which is the cleft in the rock 
with a range of caverns difficult of ascent, and apparently 
leading to the interior of the mountain ; probably a rid Co. 
tan Cavern mentioned by Pausentas. From this part 
eacend the fountaln and the “ Dews of Castalic. aie We 
we Mr, — “with the spray of the 
any where, should — felt the 
too, of the 5 but a. 
tollog oon sensible of any 


immortal rill, and 

Meas {uspiration - we drank ¢ 
$.can answer for myself) - 

extraordinary effect.) 
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vivial — were not 
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and parasites, ] 





CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. g |i 


Ti. 
Childe Harold ¢ was he hight :——but whence his neme 
And lineage long, it sutts me not to say ; 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, 
And had been glorious in another day ; 
But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time ; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffin'd clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 


Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 


IV. 

Childe Harold bask’d him in the noontide sun, 

Disporting there like any other fly ; 

Nor deem'd before his little day was done 

One blast might chill him into misery. 

But long ere scarce a third of his pass'd by, 

Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fulness of satiety : 

Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Which seem'd to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 


V. 
For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 
Had sigh’d to many though he loved but one. 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 
Ah, happy she! to ‘scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 


— — ee — — — 


Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to taste. 


VI. 
And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congeal'd the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolved to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 
With pleasure drugg’d, he almost long’d for woe, 
And e‘en for change of scene would seek the shades 
below. > 
VIL 
The Childe departed from his father’s hall: 
It was a vast and venerable pile ; 
So ald, it seemed only not to fall, | 
Yet strength was pillar'’d in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome ! condemn'd to uses vile ! 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile ; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 


If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 


3 fThis stanza ix not fn the original MS.] 

4 [Childe Buron.“ - MS.J 
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VHL. 

Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 

Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow, 

As if the memory of some deadly feud 

Or disappointed passion lurk'd below ; 

But this none knew, nor haply cared to know ; 

For ‘his was not that open, artless soul 

That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
Whate’er this grief mote he, which he could not control. 


Ix. 
And none did love him — though to hall and bower 
He gather'd revellers from far and near, 
He knew them fiatt'rers of the festal hour; 
The heartless parasites of present cheer. 
Yea! none did love him-—not his lemans dear— | 
But pomp and power alone are woman's care, 
And where these are light Eros finds a feere ; i 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might 


despair, 
x 


Childe Harold had a mother— not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun ; | 
A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 

Before his weary pigrimage begun : | 
If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 
Yet deem ‘not thence his breast a breast of steel: ! | 
Ye, who have known what ‘tis to dote upon | 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 

Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 


XI. 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 

The laughing dames in whom he did delight, & 

Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 

Might shake the saintship of an anchorite, 

And jong had fed bis youthful appetite ; 

His goblets brimm'd with every costly wine, 

And all that mote to luxury invite, 

Without a sigh he left tu cross the brine, [line. $ 
And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth's central 


x1. 

The sails were fill'd, and fair the light winds blew, 

As glad to waft him from his native home ; 

And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 

And soon were lost in circamambient foam : 

And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 

Repented he, but In his bosom siept 

The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 

One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 


§ Fr Yet deem him not from this with breast of steel.“ Ms.] 
9 (* His house, his home, his vassals, and his lands, 
The Datilahs,” xc. — MS. 

3 fLord Byron originally jute. to visit — 

4 fSee* Lord Maxwell's Good — in Scott's Minatrel⸗ 
of the Scottish Border. Poetical Works, vol. uel lal. 7— 
Jane —Adleu, madam, my mother dear,” &e. — Ms.] 

IThlↄ uttle page” was Robert Rushton, the son of one 
et Lord Byron's tertants. * Robert I take with me,’ says the 
poet, in a letter to his mother; ‘‘1 like him, because, like 
myself, he seems a fricndless animal: tell bis father he is 

* io & can hardly fy 
"# £4. Our best goss-bawk ean 

' a So merrily along.” = MS). 

7 £* Oh, master dear ! I do not 
e fear of waves or wind” M8.) 


’ Seung ) ‘that the boy was sorrowful’ at the on 
wn te —* er elt hr on reaching G » sent 
bim tack to’ Buglend: under the care of his old servant Joe 
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kindness, as he 
to the father of the boy 
pression of his thou hilt 
58 

about to travel through is In a state which renders it unsafe, 
particular. 


CANTO I. 


XII. 
But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seized his harp, which he at times could string, 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 
When deem'd he no strange ear was Ustening : 
And now his fingers o'er it he did fling, 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
While fiew the vessel on her snowy wing, 
And fleeting shores receded from his sight, 
Thus tothe elements he pour'd his last *Good Night.”¢ /!{ 


“ Anizy, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue; 
The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native Land — Good Night ! 


“ A few short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth ; 

And T shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth js desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


* Come hither, hither, my little page 1° 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billow’s rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drup from thine eye; 
Qur ship is swift and strong: 

Our flectest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along. ” * 


“Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind * 

Yet marvel uot, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind ; 8 

For J have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love, 

And have no fricnd, save these alune, 
But thee — and one above. 


“My father bless'd me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain; 

But sorely wil] my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.” — 

“ Enough, enough, my Httle lad ! 
Such tears become thine eye; 

If I thy gulleless bosom had, 


Mine own would not be dry. " 
Murray, “ Pray,” he says to his mother, “ shew tha Jad every 
BE Mmy great favourite,” He also wrote a letter 
which leaves a most favourable im. 
ulnese and kindliness. “1 have,” he 
“sent Robert home, because the country which 1 am 
for one so young. I allow 


i ou to deduct from 
ur rent dre — potinds a year és 


or his education, for 


hree years, prov not return before that time, and | 
desire he may be considered as in my service. He has behaved 
extremely well.“j 
tueie teiaty Mother fs ¢ high-born dame, 
y er ins rm 
And much misitketh me; 
She saith my rict bringeth shame 
On all my ancestry : 
i hone core I hepa pe 
ose tears perhaps 
But her fatr face I have not seen’ 
For three long years and moe,"] 


— — —— ⏑ c—c—⏑ö 
— — — 


CANTO I. 
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“ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, t 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 
Or shiver at the gale?” — 
“Deem’st thou I tremble for my life 2 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Wilt blanch a fkithful cheek. 


“My spouse and boys dwell near thy ball, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And wher they on their father call, 
What answer shall she make ?”— 

+‘ Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. % 


“For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue cyes 
We late saw streaming o'er. 3 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear, + 


“ And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea: 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog > will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He’d tear me where he stands, 6 


1 TWhliam Fletcher, the fhithful valet ;— who, after a 
service of twenty years, (“ during which,” he says, “‘ his Lord 
was more to him than a father,”) received the Pilgrim's last 
words at Missolonghi, and did not quit his remains, until he 
had seen them deposited in the family vault at Hucknall. This 
unsophisticated * ycoman " was aconatant source of pleasantry 
to his master: —e. g. “ Fletcher,” he says, In a letter to his 
mother, “ts not valiant; he requires comforts that I can cis- 
pense with, and sighs for beer, and beef, and tea, and his wife, 
and the devil knows what besides. We were one night lost in 
a thunder-storm, and since, nearly wrecked. In both cases he 
was sorely bewlldered ; from apprehensions of famine and 
banditti in the first, and drowning in the second instance. 
His eyes were a little hurt by the lightning, or crying, I don’t 
know which. I did what I could to console him, but found 
him incorrigible. He sends six sighs to Sally. I shall settle 
him in a farm; for be has served me faithfully, and Sally is a 
good womar.” After all his adventures by flood and field, 
short commons included, this humble Achates of the poet has 
now established himself as the keeper of an Italian warehouse, 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, where, if he does not 
thrive, every one who hnows any thing of his character will 
aay he deserves to do so. ] 

[ Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
All this is well to say ; 
But ff I in thy sandals stood, 
i'd laugh to get away.” ——- MS.] 
3 (* For who would trust a paramour, 
Or e’en a wedded freere, 
ough her blue eyes were streaming o'er, 
And tort her yellow hair ?” — MS, 

4 (“ Lleave England without — Ishall return to it 
without pleasure. I am ike Adam, the first convict scotenced 
to transportation ; but T have no Eve, and have eaten no apple 
but what was sour as a crab.” — Lord B. to dy. Hodgson.) 

id [Eros the following passage in a letter to Mr. Dallas, it 
would appear that that gentleman had recommended the att 
pression or alteration af thi stanga:--“ 1 do not mean 
—— * ninth — of oe — —— I-have no 
réeaso & my dog ‘fhan his brother brutes, 
‘mankind ; Argus, we kaow to bo a ſable.“] 

* Here follows, m the original MS, : — 


—— — —— — — 
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“ With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native Land — Good Night !"7 


XIV. 

On, on the vessel files, the land is gone, 

And winds are rude, in Bigcay’s sleepless bay. 

Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 

New shores descried make every bosom gay ; 

And Cintra’s mountain greets them on their way, 

And Tagus dashing onward to the deep, 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay; 

And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap, _[reap. 
And steer *twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics 


XV. 

Oh, Christ! it is a goodly sight to see 

What Heaven hath done for this delicious land : 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ! 

But man would mar them with an impious hand: 

And when the Almighty lifts his flercest scourge 

Gainst those who most transgress his high command, 

With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Gaul’s locust host, and earth from fellest foemen purge. § 


XVI. 
What beauties doth Lisboa ¥ first unfold ! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, to 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 


“* Methinks it would my bosom giad, 
To change my proud estate, 
And be again a laughing lad 
With one belov — 
outh I scarce have pass'd an hour 


Since 
Without disgust or pain, 
Except sometimes in Lady's bower, 


Or when the bowl I drain.”} 


7? (Originally, the “little page’? and the “yeoman " were 
introduced in the following stanzas : — 
“ And of his train there was a henchman page, 
A peasant boy, who served his mastcr well ; 
And often would bis pranksome prate cn, 
Childe Harold’s ear, when bis proud heart did swell 
With sable thoughts that he disdain’d to tell. 
Then would he smile on him, and Alwin smiled, 
When aught that from his young lips urchly fell 
The gloomy film from Haruld’s eye beguiled ; 
Aad pleased for a glimpse appear’d the woeful Childe. 
His and one yeoman only did he take 
To travel eastward to a far countrie; 
And, though the boy was grieved to leave the lake 
On whose fair banks he grew from infancy, 
Eftsoons his little heart beat merrily 
With hope of foreign nations to behold, 
And many things right marvellous to see, 
Of which our vaunting voyagers off have told, 
In many a tome as true as Mandeville's of old.” ] 


8 f“ These Lusian brutes, and earth from worst of wretches 
purge." — Ms.] 


9“ A friend advises Uiisstpont ; but Lisboa Is the Por- 
tu, — word, consequently the best. Ulissipont is pedantic; 
aad as 1 had lugged in Hellas and Bros not long. before, there 
would have been something like an affectation of Greek terms, 
which 1 wished to avoid, On the submission of Lustiata a 
the Moors, they changed the name of the capital, — —— — 
then had been Ullal or Lispa.; — iu the Arabic 

not used, Hence, 


whence again, the Freach Lisbonne, and oar Lisbon, — 
knows which the eariler corruption !"— Byroa, — 
10 Vhich poets, prone to ae paved with gold."—M&,] 

a , 


believe, = God | 


. 
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And to the Lumansa did her aid afford : 
A nation swoin with ignorance and pride, 

Who lick. yet loathe the hand that waves the sword 
i air aa the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing 


XVII. 
But whove entereth within this town, 
‘That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
‘Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
"Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; ® 
For hut and palace show like fiithily : 
* The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt ; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt ; 
Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, un- 
wash'd, unhurt. 


XVII. 

Poor, paltry slaves! yet born midst noblest seenes— 

Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men ? 

Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 

In variegated maze of mount and glen. 

Ah me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 

Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 

Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
Who to the awe-struck world unlock'd Elysium’s gates ? 


XIX. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown’'d, 
The sunken glen, whose suniesa shrubs must weep, 
Thetendet azure of the unruffied deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

_ ‘The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

‘Mix’d In one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 


i FBy peep | this and the thirteen following stanzas 
with the account of his which Lord Byron sent home 
to his mother, the will see thet they sre the exact 
echoes of the thoughts which to his mind as he went 
over the spots described. — Moone.) 


9 [* "Mid many things that grieve beth nose and ec," MS.) 
3 £ To make amends for the filthiness of Lisbon, and its 
inhabi the village of Cintra, about fifteen 


es of every 
: palaces and gardens rising in the midst 


sh Feng Pigr-oremsige — dous 
vache 's chomet thor the sea and the T's ’ and besides 
igh that is a secondary consideration), is remarkable as 





; ere 1808, the ; 
eet nen ena hi wre econ 
* — pained 
ty tole + isd 90 fey Snowy redress being anv com. 
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xX. 

Then slowly climb the many-winding way, 
And frequent turn to Linger as you go, 
Frown loftler rocks new loveliness survey, 
And rest ye at “ Qur Lady's house of woe; "4 
Where fruga) monks their little relics show, 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 
Here impious men have punish’d been, and lo! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius tong did dwell, 

In bope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell, 


XXI. 

And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 

Mark many rade-carved crosses near the path : 

Yet deem not these devotion’s offering — 

These are memorials frail of murderous wrath : 

For wheresoe’er the shrieking victim hath 

Pour'd forth his blood beneath the assassin's knife, 

Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ; 

And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not 

life. 5 


XXII. 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 

Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 

But now the wild flowers round them only breathe ; 

Yet ruin’d splendour still is lingering there. 

And yonder towers the Prince's palace fair : 

There thou too, Vathek! Engtand's wealthiest son, 

Once form'd thy Paradise, as not aware 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun, 7 


XXTIL 
Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan, 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow: 
But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thon ! 


in the way to the theatre at eight o'clock in the evening, when | 


the streets were not more empty than they g y are at 
that hour, opposite to an open shop, and in a 
friend: had we not fortunately been armed, I have 
least doubt that we should have “ adorned a tals” instead 
telling one. The crime of assassination {s not confined 
Portugal; in Sicily and Malta we are knocked on the head 
ah average nightly, and not a Sicilian or Mal 
ever p : 


6 £ Vathek” — Byron, in one of his diaries.) “ waa 
oue of the tales I a very early admiration of. For cor. 
rectness of costume, beauty of description, and power of 
ean gar ate et elginall thar these whe hers sleet 
such mas: o' ;, ose who have + 

the East will find some Aiient 

bow before ft; hie *happy valley will ot bear pari 
ore it; his * > wil not & comparison 

with the ‘ Hall of Eble W 

the once celebrated alderman, and beir to bla enormous 
wealth, published, at the early age of eighteen, “ Memoirs of 
extraordinary Painters ;"’ and in the year after, the romance 
thus eulogised. After sitting for on in several parlis. 
ments, this perton was induced to fix, for « time, his 
residence in Portugal, where the memory of his magnificence 
was fresh at the period of Lord Byron's pligrimage, Returning 
to England, he reatisod all the outward shows of Gothic 
ip his ans t of Fonthill Abbey; and 
more recently been induiging his fancy with anather, prow 
teetaral caprice, 


mete mee aaa 
vic’ , regr: & 
of years, Mr. Beckford's li hould 
rola fol Tg pal 
5 owever, ® 

Corks for posthumous publication. ] 
7 ( When Wealth and Taste thelr worst and best havedone, 
Meck Pence pofintion’s ture voluptuous sll must 
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aa Cacao a | 


Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow XXVIL 

‘fo halle deserted, portals gaping wide : So deem’d the Childe, as o'er the mountains ke 

Fresh tessons to the thinking bosom, how Did take his way in solitary guise 

Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; Scat ea eh cee us CaS 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide ! More restiess than the swallow in the skies; ; 
Though here awhile he learn’d to moralize, 
XXIV. For Meditation fix’d at times on him ; 

Behold the hall where chiefs were late convened ! ! And conscious Reason whisper'd to despise 

Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye ! His early youth, niisspent in maddest whim ; 

With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a fiend, But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 

A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment robe array'd, and by XXXVI. 

His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, To horse! to horse 15 he quits, for ever quits 

Where blazon'd glare names known to chivalry, A scene of peace, though soothing te his soul: * 


And sundry signatures adorn the roll, fsoul. 2 Again he rouses from his moping fits, 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his But seeks not now the harlot and the bow!. 
Onward he files, nor fix’d as yet the goel 


XXV. Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage : 
Convention {s the dwarfish demon styled And o'er him many changing scenes must roll 
‘That foil'd the knights in Marlalva’s dome : Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage, 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them begulled, Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 
Here Folly dash’d to earth the victor's plume, XXIX. 
And Policy regain'd what arms had lost : Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! Where dwelt of yore the Lusiang’ luckless queen; * 
Woe to the congu’ring, not the conquer’d host, And church and.court did mingle their array, 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s coast ! And mass and revel were alternate seen ; 
° Lordlings and freres — ill-sorted fry I ween ! 
XXVI. But here the Babylonian whore hath built 5 
And ever since that martial synod met, A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name; That men forget the blood which she hath spilt, 
And folks in office at the mention fret, §{shame. | And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for 
How will posterity the deed proclaim ! XXX. 
Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 
To view these champions cheated of their fame, (Oh, that such hills upheld a freeborn race!) 


By foes in fight o’erthrown, yet victors here, [year? Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
Where Scorn her finger points through many a coming Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place, | 





! The Convention of Cintra was —— in the palace of the To question aught, once more with transport leapt, 
Marchese Mariaiva, —(“ The armistice, the negotiations, the Aud bit his devilish quill agen, and swore 
convention itself, and the execution of its provisions, were all With foe such treaty never should be kept, [— slept! 
commenced, conducted, and concluded, at the distance of Then burst the blatant * beast, and roar’d, and raged, and 
thirty miles from Cintra, with which place they had not the 
slightest connection, political, military, or local; yet Lord Thus unto Heaven appeal’d the people: Heaven, 
Byron has gravely asserted, in prose and verse, that the con- Which loves the — of our gracious Ki ng, 
vention was signed at the Marguis of Marialva's house at Decroed, that, ere our generals were forgiven, 
Clatra ; and hee author of ' The Diary of an Invalid,’ — Inquiry should be held about the thi 
ing upon "a discovery, detected the stains of the ink But Mercy cloak’d the babes ben eath her wing; 
ap by Sunot ap the occasion.” — Nepier's History of the And as they spared our foes, so spared we them ; 
eningedar (Where was —— of our — — Byung ? t) 
* The ** — differently in the original MS. Some Yet knaves, not idi law condemn ; 
_ verses w the poet omitted at the entreaty of his friends Then live, ye —— — and bless your Judges’ 
can sow offend no one, and may perhaps amuse many : — +c ane ie jase’ ta Liane : — 
acter ign’ ~ rem g ten % shon, we sent our 
dp got — Net — she — es * gage and part of our servants mpd sea to —— and travelled 
Then certain other glorious names we find, on horseback to Seville ; t hundred 
Which rhyme compelieth me to helow : miles. Sa ada — es excellent: we — — epee a-day. 
Doll victors! baffled by a vanquish'd foe, Eggs and wine, and hard beds, are all the accommodation we 
Wheediled by cou — of laurels due, ton} and, ins cach torrid weather, quite enough.” B. Letéers, 
+ fea each popes arow— 
Sir Arthur the dizsard Hew 4 “ Her luckiess ee and Dr. 
‘ Hacry, ae : Willis, who so dexterous ore roe kin. — 
eRe Seana ——— ing of bore ‘kind of Byres Mo. The t, trom 
Convention is the dwarfish demo a c 
That fofl’d the ge prt ace — which she never recovered, She died at the Brazils, in 1416,] 
Of brains (if brains they bad) be them beguiled, $ The extent of Mafra is prodigious; it contains a palace, 
And turn'd a ara w joy to gloom. 
For well I wot, when first — id come, “ Blatant beast ” — a figure far the mob, I think first * 
That Vimiera's field by Gaul was lost, : ” Smotlett tn his * Adventures: of an Atom.” Horace ha 
Forporagraph ne Paper acaree had room, “heliua multorum 7” in — —— 
1 Owarlens Chrsana os and ice ia ening *; Pont ‘this — — that our our foolish generals | 
n er, ts & query it is 
—— oe beet shot, but that Byng might hare been spared; 
Pent * — combined! tn wid Gat the ono Spon cxcurager ler ae | See | 
—* ongues, feet, combin Li roar 5 van 
Mayor, al —— laid down the — forks : Croker's “ Boswell,” vol. 1. * 208. ; rae ne Quarterly —* 
The Bench of Bis half fargot to vol. xxvii, p. 207:, whero the question, —— 
Stern Cobbett, whe dnt whole week forbore Was ut Was not a political martyr. is treated at large. 
cnn | ene en eee ta cm — te 
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Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel. snen should quit their easy chair, 
The tollsome way, and long, long league to trace, 
Oh 1 there 4s sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that ‘bloated Eave can never hope to share. 


More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend ; 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed ! 
Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 
Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader 
knows — 
Now must the pastor's arm his lambs defend : 

_ For Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes, 

And all must shield their all, or share Subjection's 
woes. 


XIXXII. 
Where Lusitania and her Sister meet, 

_ Beem ye what bounds the rival realms divide ? 
|  Qr eve the jealous queens of nations grect, 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide ? 

Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 

Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall ? — 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall, 
Rise like the rocks thet part Hispania's land from Gau! : 































XXXII 
But these between a silver streamlet glides, 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook, 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth look, 
That peaceful still *twixt bitterest foemen fiow ; 
For proud each peasant as the noblest duke : 
Welt doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
*Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. ! 


e 


XXXIV. 
But ere the mingling bounds have far been pass'd, 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power along ® 
In sullen billowa, murmuring and vast, 
So noted ancient roundelays among, 3 
‘Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 


and most oy tet church. The six organs are the 

most beautiful J ever beheld. in point of decoration: we did 

mot hear them, but were told that their tones were corre- 

to thelr splendour, Mafra is termed the Escurial of 

a. Ot ADORE ten miles to the gi of —— aays 
Lora Byron, in a letter to his mother, “is the palace of Mafra, 

the boast of Portnas as it might be of any country, in point 

w . There 


possess large revenues, are courteous 
cretion. ‘They have a large Mor ay at gees neti the 
¥ ve a large asked me if the 
iad ong books in their country.” * Mafra was erected 
——— uance of a vow, made in a dangerous fit of 
a convent for the use of the * in 


piston. inquiry, this rest Was 
, ‘elpere feeds Francie ns iived tagether in a hut. Peore oe 
1 tens viow of the e existing edi fice in * Finden’s IHus- 
s0 I have characterised them. 


proksucesnors, — 
—— — 
ee onderstand sad appreciate the grand body of 
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CANTO 1. 


Of Moor and Knight, in mailed splendour drest : 
Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong ; 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 

Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress’d. 


XXXV. 

On, lovely Spain ! renown’d, romantic land ! 

Where js that standard which Pelagio bore, 

When Cava’s traitor-sire first cali’d the band 

That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore ? 4 

Where are those bloody banners which of yore 

Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to the gale, 

And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale, 
While Afric’s echoes thrill'd with Moorish matrons’ wail. 


AXXVL 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 

Ah! such, alas! the hero's amplest fate t 

When granite moulders and when records fuil, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

Pride { bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 

See how the Mighty shrink into a song ! 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile, preserve thee great ? 

Or must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue, 
When Fiattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 

wrong ? 


—* 


XXXVII. 
Awake, ye sons of Spain | awake! advance ! 
Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not. as of old, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the akies : 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine's roar: 
In every peal she calls -—“ Awake! arise !” 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yere, 
When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore ? 


XXXVHOL 

Hark ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ? — the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high :-—- from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, > 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 


— — — 


ancient popular — - unequalled in Europe, — which 
must ever form the eof that magnificent lang 


c. See 
his beautiful mel y of one of the beat of the bailads of the 
Granada war — the “ Romance muy dolorosa del sitio y toma 
ar Ccuat Juan dacahied, the Hsien ot Seu. Poinal 

>ount Jullan’s ter, the eingius 
in the the fastnesses 


preserved his independence of the Asturias, 
— the descendants of * followers, after some centuries, 
———— their struggle by the conquest of Gronnda. — 
“al — ali the Spanish historians, as well as the voice of 
addition, ascribe the invasion of the Moors to the forcible 
violation by Roderick Spo ———— called by the Moors 
Caba.or Cava. She was th har aed Count Julian, one of 
the Gothic — s principal enants, who, when the 
rated, was en 4n the defenre of Ceuta 
oors. In his in —5 at the ingratitude of 
his sovercign, and the dishonour of his daughter, 
forgot the titles as of a Christian and a 
alliance with Musa, then the Cali enant in Africa, he 
—— he invasion of 8 by a body of Saracens — 


by celebrated Tarlk; the issue of 
which * the defeat and death of Roderick, and the occu- 
pation of almost the whole The 
Spaniards, in orinda’s memory, are said, by 
Cervantes, never to bestow that name upon vara feraale, 
reserving it for their dogs.” — Sin Waren § metas 

“ from rock to rock 


uo columns soar aloft in sulphurous wreath, 
in confasion knock." ««. M8.J 


against the Mf 
agains 

unt Julian 
wt, and, forming an 


insula by the Moors. 
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CANTO 1. 








XXXIX. 

Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning ‘In the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 

Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done; 

For on this morn three potent nations meet, : 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most 

sweet. 


XL. 

By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter in the alr! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 

And Havoe scarce for joy can number their array. 


XLL 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights In vain, 
Are met—as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain, 

And fertilize the fleld that each pretends to gain. ! 


XLII. 

There shall they rot - Ambition’s honour'd fools ! 2 

Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 

Vain Sophistry | in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away - 

By ntryriads, when they dare to pave their way 

With human hearts — to what ?— a dream alone. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 


XLUL 
Oh, Albuera ! glorious field of grief ! 
As o'er thy plain the Pilgrim prick’d his steed, 
Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 
A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed ! 
Peace to the perish’d ! may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong ! 
Til others fall where other chieftains lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 
And shine in worthless lays the theme of transient 
song. 3 
} See Arpennix, Note A, 
* (* There let them rot - while rhymers tell the fools 
How honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Liars avaunt |" — M8} 


Pi This stanza te not in the original MS. It was written 


4 — At Saovlile. wi — — in the house of two Spanish on. 
ried ladies, character, the eldest a fine — 

the. youngest pretty. atty. ‘The freedom of manner, which le is 

here, — me not a little; — n the course of —— 

abserv. — oo ors 

th —— 56* —— 


——— * unworthy son 
tendernes * 
ting off a tock of his’ 


attention, embra him with great 
(i was there but three days), after cut. 
, and presenting him 


— ta August, 1811, shortly after the battle of 


ot the characteristic of 





CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 





ALIV. 
Enough of Battle’s minions! let them play. 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame 
Fame that will scarce re-snimate their clay 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name, 
In sooth ‘twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest birelings | for their country’s good, | 


And die, that living might have proved her shame ; | 


Perish’d, perchance, in some domestic feud, 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path pursued, 


XLV. 
Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla+ triumphs unsubdued : 
Yet is she free — the spoller's wish’d-for prey ! 
Soon, soon shall Conquest’s fiery foot Intrude, 
Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour! ’Gainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famish’d brood 
Is vain, or Dion, Tyre might yet survive, 
And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to thrive. 


XLVI. 
But all unconscious of the coming doom, 
The feast, the song, the revel here abounds ; 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 


Nor bleed these patriots with their country’s wounds; | 


Nor here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck 5 sounds ; 
Here Folly still his votaries inthralls; = [rounds; 
And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott'ring walis. 


XLVI. 
Not so the rustic — with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy cye afar, 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft Eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 
Ah, monarchs ! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret ; 


The hoarse dull drum would sicep, and Man be happy | 


yet! 
XLVIIL 
How carole now the lusty mulcteer ? 
Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, 
As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer, 
His quick bells wildly jingling on the way ? 
No! as he speeds, he chants “ Vivi el Rey 16 
And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 
The royal wittol Charles, and curse the day 
When first Spain’s queen beheld the black-eyed boy, 
And gore-faced Treason — from her adulterate 
Joy. 
own, about three feet in on 


will retain till my return. Her r last words were, * Adios, tu 
hermoso ! me gusto — — Pipa ong ol aby sank ee ! you 
please me much.’ .— ‘ us nag 

5 CA kind of fiddle, — two str: ie playe — y a 
bow’ said to have been brought by the Moors into Spain.J 

6 * Vivi el Rey Fernando!" — live King Ferdinand ! 
ta the chorus of most of the Spaniah — songs. They 
are chiefly in — of the old king Charles, the Queen, 
and the Prince t of 


have many : 
of the airs are beautiful. Don Manuet Godoy. the Pri 
de ia Pax, of an ancient but decayed family, was born at 
on the frontiers of ng ory : » and was originally in - 


— T send, and beg ron 


3 


person at 5 
to the dukedom of Alcudia, nd 
wm Spaniards ‘universally impute 
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RL. 
On yon long, level plain, at distance crown’d 
With crags, whereon those Moorish turrets rest, 
Wide seattes"d hoof-marks dint the wounded ground ; 
And, seated by fire, the creensward’s darken'd vest 
Talis that the foe was Andalusia’s guest : 
Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and the: host, 
Here the bold peasant storm'd the dragon’s nest ; 
Still does he mark it with triumphant boast ; 


lost. 


L. 

And whomsoe’er along the path you meet 

' Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue, 
Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet :! 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true: 

Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke ; 
And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue, 

If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 

Could blunt the sabre’s edge, or clear the cannon’s 
smoke. 


LI. 

At every turn Morena’s dusky height 

Sustains aloft the battery's iron load ; 

And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 

The mountain-howitver, the broken road, 

The bristling palisade, the fosse o’erflow'd, 

The station'd bands, the never-vacant watch, 

The magazine in rocky durance stow'd, 

The holster’d steed beneath the shed of thatch, 
The ball-piled pyramid ®, the ever-blazing match, 


LIL 
Portend the deeds to come : — but he whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway, 
A. moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod ; 
A little moment deigneth to delay : 
Soon will his legions sweep through these their way ; 
The West must own the Scourger of the world. 
Ah! Spain! how sad will be thy reckoning-day, 
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Liv. 
Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unetrung guitar, 
And, all unsex’d, the anlace hath espoused, 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet’s larum chiil’d with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay'net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead 


Anti points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won and | Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to 
tread. 


LY. 
Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark'd her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil, 
Heard her light, lively-tones in Lady's bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face, [chase. 


Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory’s fearful 


LVI. 
Her lover sinks — she sheds no HM-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee-—she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires——she heads the sallying host: 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush'd hope is lost ? 
Who hang so flercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foil’d by a woman's hand, before a batter’d wall ?? 


LVII. 
Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons, 
But form'd for all the witching arts of love : 
Though thus in arms they emulate her sons, 
And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 
"Tis but the tender flerceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate : 
In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; 


When soars Gaul’s Vulture, with his wings unfurl’d, | Her mind is nobler sure, ber charms perchance as 


| And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl'd! 


LOI. 
And must they fall? the young, the prond, the brave, 
To swell one bloated Chief's unwholesome reign ? 
No step between submission and a grave ? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 
And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
-. Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 
' Ys all that desperate Valour acts in vain ? 
‘And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 
The Veteran's skill, Youth's fire, and Manhood’s heart 
. of steel ? 


2 ‘Phe red cockade, with “ Fernando VIL," in the centre. 
2 All who have seen a battery will recollect the pyramidal 

‘fee in which shot and shelis are piled. ‘The Sierra Morena 
ue fortiied in every defile through which I passed in ny way 


S Beeb ware the exploits of the Maid of Baragezs, who 
Rae Salou elevated herself to the highest, rank of heroines, 


Sate = 
the 


| 





‘ : are *g 
a Che Penineular War. At the time when she ‘first 
History ; her lover had 


22 a battery where 
fallon, and walking e gut in bis room, she was in her twenty. 
second year, excpodingly pretty, and is a soft feminine sty 


great. 


LVIII. 
The seal Love's dimpling finger hath impress'd 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch: 4 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest, 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit auch : 
Her glance how wiidly beautiful! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo'd in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear ! how langpid, wan, and 
weak | 
of beauty. She bas further had the honour to be painted by 
Witkic, and alluded to in Wordsworth's Dissertation on the 
Convention (misnamed) of Cintra; where a noble passage 
os in these words :-~% Sarago: ifed a 
consolatary and full of 


za has exem 
— —— — dismal truth, — 
joy. - thai when a people are called suddenly to fight for 


thelr liberty, and are — — upon, their best field of 
battle is the floors upon which their children have played ; 
the chambers where the family of each man has slept ; upon 
or ander the roofs by which they have boen sheltered ; jn the 
gardens of their recreation ; in the street, or in the market- 
place; before tho altars of their temples, and among thelr 
congregated dwellings, blazing or uprouted.”} 
4 * Sigilla in mento fmpreses Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demonetrant —— Aut. Gan 





ANTO TL 





LIX. 
Match me, ye climes 1 which poets love to laad ; 
Match me,.ye harems of the land! where now | 
1 strike my. strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ev'n a cynic must avow ;% 
Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind, 
With Spain’s dark-glancing daughters 3— deign to 
know, 

There your wise Prophet's paradise we find, 

lis black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind. 


LX. 


Oh, thou Parnassus 4! whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain miajesry ! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 

Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave 


her wing. 


LXL 


Oft have 1 dream'd of Thee ! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore : 
And now I view thee, "tis, alas { with shame 
That Lin feeblest accents must adore. 
When IL recount thy worshippers of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
But guze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last [ luok on Thee! > 


LXII. 


Happier in this than mightiest bards huve been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their Jot, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallow’d scene, 
Which others rave of, thonegh they know it not ? 
Though here no more Apvullo haunts his grot. 
And thou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 6 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sizhs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave. 7 


1 This stanza was written In Turkey, 

2 ¢* oauties that need not fear a broken vow." — MS, ] 

3" Long black hair, dark languishing eves, clear olive 
complexions, and forms more graceful in motion than can be 
conceived by an Englishinan, used to the drowsy, listloss air 
of his countrywomen, added to the most becoming dress, and, 
at the same time, the most decent in the worid, render a 
Spanish beauty irresistible.” — B. to Ads Mother, Aug. 1809.) 


4 These stanzas were written in Castri (Delphos), at the 
foot of Parnassus, now called Asesxvee (Liakura), Dec. 1809. 


$f Upon Parnassus, going to the fountain of Delphi 
{Castri:, in 1809, Lsaw a Aight of twelve eagles (Hobhouge 
—* they were vultures — at least in conversation), and I 
Mzed the omen. On the day before, T composad the lines to 
Parnassus (in Childe Harohd), and on beholiting the birds, had 
a oye that Apollo had accepted my homage. I have at least 
had the name and fame of a poet, during the — period 
of life (from tweuty to thirty) , — whether it will last is another 
matter: bat I have been a votary of the deity and the place, 
and am gratefu) for what he has dont in my behalf, leaving 
the future in his hauds, aa I left the past.” — B. Diary, 1821. 
5 r Casting the eye over the site of ancient Delphi, one 
cannot possibly imagine what has become af the walls of the 
numerous buildings which are mentioned in the history of its 
former magnificence, — buildings which covered two miles of 
; the exception of the few terraces or pepporting 
walls, nothing now appears. The vations robberies by Syila, 
Nero, and Constantine, are inconsideradie ; for the removal of 
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‘ LXIII. | 

Of thee hereafter: — Ev’n amidst my strain 

i turn’d aside to pay my homage here; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear ; 

And hail’d thee, not perchance without a tear. 

Now to my theme — but from thy holy haunt 

Let me sume remnant, some memorial bear ; 

Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathiess plant, * 
Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem‘d an idle vaunt. 


LXIV. 


But ne'er didst thon, fair Mount! when Greece 
was young, 

Sce round thy giant base a brighter choir, 

Nor e’er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 

The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire, 

Behold a train more fitting to inspire 

The song of love than Andalusia’s maids, 

Nurst in the glowing lap of soft desire : 

Ah! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, though Glory fly her glades. 


a 


LXV, 

Fair is proud Seville ; tet her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days ; 9 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast, 
Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 
Ah, Vice! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 
While boyish blood is mantling, who can ‘scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze ? 10 
A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 


LXVL 

When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time ! 
The Queen who conquers all must yield to thee — 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime ; 
And Venus, constant to her native sea, 
To nought else constant, hither deign’d to fiee, 
And fix’d her shrine within these walls of white ; 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, hut, devoted to her rite, 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 11 


— — 





| 





the statues of bronze, and marble, and dae could not greatly 
affect the general appearance of the city. The acclivity of the 
hill, and the foundations heing plared on rock, without 
cement, would no doutt render them vagal ley Mey easy to 
be removed or hurled dewn into the vale below ¢ but the vale 
exhibits no appearance of accumulation of hewn stones 5 and 
the modern village could have consumed but few. In the 
course of so many centuries, the d&bris from the mountain 
must have covered up a great deal, and even the rubbish itself 
may have acquired a sil sufficient to conceal many noble 
remains from the light of day. Yet we see no swellings or 
risings in the ground, indicating the graves of the temples. 
All therefore is mystery, and the Greeks may truly say, 
“Where stood the walls of our fathers ? scarce the mossy 
tombs remain!" Hf. W. Wiilttams’s Travels tn Greece, 
vol. H. p. 254.) 

— y And walks with glassy steps o'er Aganippe's vave.“ — 


* (* Some glorious thaught to my petition grant.” - Ms.] 

5 Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans. 

18 [* The lurking lures of thy enchanting gaze.” — MS.J 

it 7 Cadis, sweet Cadia !—it is the first spot in the creation. 
The beauty of {ts streets and mansions fz only excelled by the 
fiveliness of its inhabitants. It isa ——— Cythera, full of 
tie finest women in ; the Cadis belles being the Lan- 
mye witches of their lund.’ Zord 2. to Ate Mother, 


* 
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| LXVII. 
From morn till night, from night till startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing crew, 
The gong is heard, the rosy garland worn ; 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread.on each other's kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sjourns : 
Nonght interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkizh incense burns, 
And love and prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns.! 


LAVHI. 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest : 

‘What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 

Lo! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 

Hark! heard you not the forest-monarch's roar ? 

Crashing the lance, he snuffs the spouting gore 

Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn ; 

‘The throng’d arena shakes with shouts for more ; 

“Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn, 
Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects to mourn. 


LXIX. 

The seventh day this; the jubilee of man. 

London ! right wéll thou know'st the day of praycr : 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash'd artisan, 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 

Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 

And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl ; 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow, make repair ; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 2 


LXX. 
Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribbon’'d fair, 
Others along the safer turnpike fly ; 
Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hic. 
Ask ye, Bootian shades ! the reason why ? 5 
*Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Grasp’d in the holy hand of Mystery, 


CANTO 1 


LXXII. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear'd, 

Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 

Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found: 

Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 

Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doom'd to die, 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love's sad archery. 


LXXIII. 

Hush'd is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-pois'd 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, [lance, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance ; 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day, 
The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance, 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away, 

And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay. 


LXXIV. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 

But all afoot, the light-limb'd Matadore 

Stands in the centre, eager to invade 

The lord of lowing herds; but not before 

The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o'er, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed - 

His arms u dart, he fights aloof, nor more 

Can man achieve without the friendly steed — 
Alas! too oft condemn'd for him to bear and bleed. 


LXXY. 
Thrice sounds the clarion; Jo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 


In whose dread name both menand maids are sworn, 1 311, angry tail ; red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 


And consecrate the oath+ with draught, and dance | 


till morn, § 


LXXI. 

An have their fooleries — not alike are thine 

Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea ! 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine, 

Thy saint adorers count the rosary : 

Much is the Vinein teased to shrive them free 

(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crimes as marmerous as her beadsmen be ; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare : 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share. 


' — * HONK Gh — share 
Thehoutsmisspeut, end all in turns is Jove and prayer.”’-—-MS&, } 
© f* And droughty then alights, and roars for Roman purt.” 


8 
3 ‘This was written at Thebes, and consequently in the best 





nation by tion ; not as the 

birtnplece of PI ra os the eal oF ‘Beeotia, where the 
first riddle was pr | ved, 

—— the pahie· aoures in Highgate OF tenes 

a cock to.all travellers middling rank who 

s The party was sworn —— of horns, 

* gever to hiss the maid when he the mistress ; 

Sink besall boar when Be ween stron ary whe caver to 

oot 
Nate hf the Hike kind, to all which was. added the 


LXXVI. 

Sudden he stops; his cye is fix’d: away, 

Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear : 

Now is thy time to perish, or display 

The skill that yet may check his mad career. 

With well-timed croupe 6 the nimble coursers veer; 

On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 

He files, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 
Dart follows dart ; lance, lance ; loud bellowings speak 

his woes. 


* (" In thus mixing up the light with the solemn, it was the 
intention of the poet to imitate Ariosto. But it is far ensice 
to rise, with fram the level of a strain generally faruiliar, 
into au — short burst of pathos or splendour, than tu 
interrupt thus a p tone of solemnity by any descent 
into the ludicrous or bursesque, In the former case, the 
ae eee ea ee Ge ae ep re eee ee eee ase Ay 
iu the latter, it almost invariably shocks price the ean 
reason, perhaps, that us trait of pubes or high fecling, in 
comedy, has a peculiar charm; while the intrusion of comic 
scenes into tragedy, however sanctioned among ua by habit 
and authority, rarely fails to offend. The post was t 
convinesd of the failure —3557* and jn pone of the 
succeeding cadtos of Childe repeated it.” ... Moony. ] 


Pe TOPS & particular leap taught in the mendpe.” 


iTO 1. 


LXXVII. 
kgain he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 
hough man and man’s avenging arms assail, | 
Vain are his ‘weapons, vainer is his force. 
One gallant steed fs stretch’d a mangled corse ; 
Another, hideous sight! unseam’d appears, 
His gory chest unveils Ufe's panting source ; 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
weering, but stemming all, his lord unharm’d he 
bears. 
LXX VIII. 
Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled In the brutal fray : 
And now the Matadores around him play, 
Shake the red cloak and poise the ready brand: 
Qnce more through all he bursts his thundering 
way — 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge hand, 
raps his fierce eye —’tis past — he sinks upon the 
sand {| | 


— — —— —s — — 


LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 

Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops — he starts—-disdaining to decline : 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears —on hich 

‘The corse is piled —sweet sight for vulgar eyes 2— 

Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
furl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 


LXXX. 
Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another's pain. 
What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 
Though now one phalanx'd host should mect the foe, 
Enough, alas ! in humble homes remain, 
To meditate ‘gainst friends the secret blow. 
For some slight cause of wrath, whence life's warm 
stream must flow. 3 


— 


LXXXI. 
But Jealousy kas fed: his bars, his bolts, 
Hiis wither’d centine], Duenna sage ! 
And all whereat the generous sou! revolts, 
Which the stern dotard deem'd he could encage, 
Have pass’d to darkness with the vanish'd age. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were secn 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage,) 
With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 
While on the gay dance shone Night’s lover-loving 
Queen ? 


1 (The reader will do well to compare Lord Byron's ani. 
mated picture of the popular “ sport" of the Spanish nation, 
with the very circumstantial d contained in the charming 
“ Letters of Don Leaucadio Dublado,” (i. e. the Rev. Blanco 
White) published in 189%, So inveterate was, at one time, the 
rage of the © for this amusenient, that eren boys mi- 
micked its features in thelr play. In the slaughter-house 
itself the professional buli-fighter gave public lessons; and 
such was the force of depraved custom, that ladles of the 
highest rank were not ashamed to appear amidst the filth and 
horror of the shambles, The Spaniards received this eport 
from the Moors, among whom it was colebrated with great 
— and splendour. — See various Notes to Mr. Lockhart's 
ollection of Ancient Spanish Ballads, 1822.) 


— = — — — —— —— 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
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LXXXUL J 

Oh! many a time and oft, had Harold loved, ~ 

Or drenm’d he loved, since rapture is a drearn ; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe's stream ; 

And lately had he learn’d with truth to deem 

Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he seem, 

Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 5 


LXXXIII. 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 

Though now it moved him as it moves the wise: 

Not that Philosophy on such a mind 

E’er deign’d to bend her chastely-awful eyes: 

But Passion raves itself to rest, or flies ; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 

Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise: 

Pleasure’s pall’d victim ! life-abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain's unresting doom. 


LXXXIV. 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng; 
But view’d them not with misanthropic hate : 
Fain would he now have join’d the dance, the song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate ? 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate : 
Yet once he struggled ’gainst the demon’s sway, 
And as in Beauty’s bower he pensive sate, 
Pour'd forth this unpremeditated lay, 

To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier day. 


TO INEZ. 


I: 
Nay, smile not at mv sullen brow ; 
Alas! T cannot smile again : 
Yet Heaven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 


2. 
And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev’n thou must fail to soothe ? 


3. | 
It is not love, it is not hate, | 
Nor low Ambition’s honours lost, j 
That bids me loathe my present state, 
And fly from all I prized the most; | 

| 


4. 
It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see : 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 


2 [* The trophy corse {s rearcd — disgusting prize” — 


tr 

« The corse is reared - sparkling the chariot fies." — MS.] 
Sf Spaniards are as revengeful as ever. At Santa 
Otella I and a threaten to stab a woman (an 


old one to be eure, which mitigates the offence), and was told, 
on expressing some small ee that this ethic was by no 


means uncommon.” — MS. 
4 4 ,_ mee Medio de fonte 
Surgit — aliquid quod 
IC. 


® [* Some Nay bubbles up, and c’en on roses stings.” — 
B 


* 
n ipsis forthus angat.”— 








— 
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8. 
Xt is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The falded Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not iook beyond the tomb, 
Bat cannot hope for rest before. 


6. 
What Exile from himself can fiec ?! 
To zones though more and more remote, 
‘Stil, still pursues, where’er I be, 
. The blight of life——the demon Thought.2 


Yet others rapt in pleasure seem, 
And taste of all that I forsake ; 
Gat may they still of transport dream, 
And ne’er, at least like me, awake ! 
8. 
Through many a clime ‘tis mine to go, 
With many 2 retrospection curst ; 
And all my solace is to know, 
Whate'er betides, I’ve known the worst. 
9. 
What fs that worst ? Nay, do not ask — 
In pity from the search forbear : 
Smile on-—nor venture to unmask 
Man's heart, and view the Hell that ’s there. 3 


LXXXY. 


Adieu, fair Cadiz! yea, a long adieu! 
Who may forget how sell thy walls huve stood ? 


1 (* What Exile from himself can fice ? 
To other zones, — remote, 
Stil, still pursuing clings to me 
The blight of life the demon Thought.” — MS.] 

2.“ Written January 25. 1910, - MS} 

3 In place of this song, which was written at Athens, 
Jan 25, 1810, and which contains, as Moore seys, “ some 
of the dreariest touches of sadness that ever Byron's pen let 
fall,”’ we find, in the first draught of the Canto, the following: — 

: 1. 

Oh never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladies 
it has not been — lot to see, 

Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 
Alth her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her locks, Uke English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 

The languid azure veye surpasses ¢ 


2 
Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
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CANTO 1. 


When all were changing thon alone wert true, 
First to be free, and last to be subdued : 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 

Some native hiood was seen thy streets to dye, 
A traitor only fell beneath the fend ; 4 

Here all were noble, save Nobility ! 


| None hugg’d a congueror's chain, save fallen Chivalry ! 


LXXXVI. 
Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free, 
A Kingless people for a nerveless state ; 
Her vassals combat when their chieftains fice, 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery : 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty ; 
Back to the struggle, baffied in the strife, 


War, war is still the cry, “« War even to the knife!” ? 


— — — — — 


— — — 


— ae ee 


LXXXVII. 
Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Go, read whate’er is writ of bicodlest strife : 
Whate’er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life 
From ftashing scimitar to secret knife, 
War mouldeth there each weapon to his need — 
So may he guard the sister and the wife, 
So may he make each curst oppressor bieed, 


So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed! 6 


And should ber lover press the plain, 
She huris the spear, her love's avenger. 


Ami when, beneath the evening star, 
She iningles in the gay Bolero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero, 
Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of He:per, 
Or joins devotion's choral band, 
Te chaunt the sweet and hallow'd vesper ;— 


de 
fu each her charms the heart must move 
Of all wha venture to behold her ; 
Then let not maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not coller: 
Through many a clime ‘tis mine to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, 
But none abroad, aud few at hume. 
May match the dark-eyed Girl of Caliz, 
‘ Alluding to the conduct and death of Solano, the governor 


The fire, that through those silken lashes 
in darkest glances seems to roll, 

From eres that cannot hide their flashes; 
And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthen’d flow her raven tresses, 
You’d swear each clustering lock cuuid feel, 

And curl’d to give her neck caresses, 


3. 

Our English maids are Jong to woo, 

And frigid even in possession ; 
And ff their charms be fair to view, 

Ther lips are slow at Love's confession : 
But, born beneath a brighter sun, 

For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 
And who, — when tondly, fairly won, — 

Enchants you like the Girl of Cadiz ? 


4 
The Spanish maid fs no coquetts, 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 
And if'ahe love, or if ahe bate, 
Alike she knows not to dissemble. 
Her heart can ne‘er he bought or sold — 
Howe'er tt beats, it beats since 
Ami, though it will not bend to gold, 
*T will love you long and love you dearly. 


5. 
‘The Spasish girl that meets your love 


— — eee mock denial, 

every thou a to prove 

Her passion in the hour of trial 
thronging foemen menace Spain, 

Gia dante the deed and shares the danger; 


— — ——— 


wo 


of Cadiz, in May, 1809. 

+“ War to the knife.” Palafox's answer to the French 
Sees at the siege of Saragoza. [In his proclamation, also, 
¢ stated, that, should the French commit any robberies, do- 
vastations, and murders, no quarter should be given thera. 
Che dogs by whom he was heset, he said, scarcely lett him 
time to clean his sword from their blood, but they still found 
their grave at Saragosa. All his addresses were in the same 
spirit, “ His language,” says Mr. Southey, “had the high 
tone, and something of the inflation of Spanish romance, 


' sulting the character of those to whom it was dlrected.” Soe 
; History of the Peninsular War, vol, iii. p. 152. 


| 


| 


ie A Canto, in the original MS., closes with the following 
anzus: — 

Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 

Sights, Saints, Antiques, Arts, Anecdotes, and War, 

Go! hie ye hence to Paternoster Kow a 

ere the * that in *— Book Carr, v 

reen Erin's Kuight and Kurape’s wandering star! 

Then Usten, Readers, to the Man of Ink, — 

Hear what he did, and sought, and wrote alar ; 

All these are conp'd within one Quarto’s brink, 
This borrow, steal, - don't buy, — and tell us what you think, 


* Porphyry sald, that the pro 
after their completion. and * 
reg 
the knight was enough. [Clin a letter wri P 
—— 1809, to his friend Hodson, f — 
have seen Sir John Carr at Seville and Cadiz ¢ aut. Ite 
Rwift's barber, have been down on my knees to beg he would 


becles of Daniel were written 
may be my fate here but it 


net put nto into black and white,”] 


ulres no secand sight to toretell a tome : the first glimpse of 
word Byron says * f | 








— — — — —* 
— — 


— — 





NTO I, 
LXXXVIIL 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead ? 

Look o'er the ravage of the reeking plain ; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red ; 

Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 

Then to the vulture let each corse remain, 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw; stain, 

Let their bleach'd bones, and blood’s unbleaching 

Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe: 

hus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw ! 


—U — — — 


LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done ; 

Fresh legions pour adown the Pyrenees : 

It deepens still, the work is scarce begun, 

Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 

Fall’n nations gaze on Spain ; if frecd, she frees 

More than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d : 

Strange retribution ! now Columbia's ease 

Repairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sustain’d, 
Vhile o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unre- 

strain’d. 
: XC. 

Not all the hlood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 

Have won fur Spain her well-asserted right. 

When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight ? 

When shall she breathe her from the blushing tvil ? 

How :nany a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil, 
And Freedom's stranger-tree grow native of the syil! 


There may vou read, with spectacles on eves, 
How many Wetllesteys did embark fur Spaiu, 
As if therein they meant to colonize, 
How many troops y-cross‘d the laughing main 
That ne’er beheld the said return again: 
How many buildings are in such a place, 
Now many Jeagues from this to yonder plain, 
How many relics each cathedral grace, 

And where Gtralda stands on her gigantic base, 


There may you read (Oh, Phoabus, save Sir doliu 

That these my words prophetic may not err) 

All that was said, or sung, or host, or wen, 

By vaunting Wellesley or by blandering Frere, 

He that wrote half the “ Needy Kuife-Grinder.’’¢ 

‘Thus poesy the way to grandeur paves — 

Who would not such diplomatists prefer 7 

But cease, my Muse, thy speed some respite craves, 
Leave Legutes to their house, and armies ts their graves, 


Yet here of Vulpes mention may be made, 

Who for the Junta modell’d sapient laws, 

Taught them to govern ere they were obvy'd: 

Certys, Git teacher to command, because 

fils soul Socratic no Xantippe awes ; 

Blest with a dame in Virtuc’s bosom nurst, — 

With her let silent admiration pause !— 

True to her second husband and her first : 
On such unshaken fame let Satire do its worst. 


__' {The Honourable Jebn Wingtichd, of the Guards, who 
died of a fever at Coimbra (May 14. 1811). I had known him 
ton years, the better half of his life, and the happiest part of 
mine, Inthe short space of one month, | have lost Aer who 
fave me being, and most of those who had made that being 
tuierable, To me the lines of Young are no fiction : — 
“ Insatwte archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn.” | 
T should have ventured a verse to the memory of the late 
Charics Skinner Matthews, Fellaw of Downing College, 
Cambridge, were he not too much above all praise of mine. 
His powers of mind, ‘shown in the attainment, of greater 
honours, against the sblest candidates, than those of any 
graduate on record at Cambridge, have sufficiently established 





* [The “ Needy Kuife-grinder,” In the Anti-jacobin, was a 
Joint production of Mesars. Frora and Canuing. 
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XCL 
And thou, my friend | ! — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my heart, and mingies with the strain— 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 
Pride might forbid e'en Friendship to complain; 
But thus unlaurel’d to descend in vain, 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 

And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain, 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest ! 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest ? 


XCII. 

Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d the most ! 2 

Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear ! 

Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 

In dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 

And Morn in secret shall renew the tear 

Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 

And Fancy hover o'er thy bloodless bier, 

Tili my frail frame return to whence it rose, 
And mourn’d and mourner lie united in repose. 


XCIII. 
Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage : 
Ye who of him may further seek to know, 
Shall find some tidings in a future page, 
if he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much ? stern Critic ! say not so: 
Patience ! and ye shall hear whet he beheld 
in other lands, where he was doom’d to go: 
Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 
Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were 
quell’d. $ 


his fame on the spot where it was acquired; while his softer 
qualities live in the recollection of friends who loved him too 
well to envy his superiority. — [This and the followfng stanza 
were added in August, 1811. In one of his school-boy poems, 
entitled * Childish Recollections.” Lord Byron has thus dfawn 
the portrait of young Wingfield : — 
“ Alonzo! best and dearest of my friends, 

Thy name ennobles him who thus commends : 

From this fond tribute thou canst BO praise ; 

The praise is his who now that tribute pays, 

Oh ! in the promise of thy early youth, 

If hope anticipates the words of truth, 

Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious name, 

To build his own upon thy deathlese fame. 

Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 

Of those with whom I lived supremely blest, 

Of have we drained the fount of ancient lore, 

— drinking doeply. thirsting still for more ; 

Yet when confinement’s lingering hour was done, 

Qur sports, our studies, and our souls were one. 

In every clement, unchan the same, 

Alf, all that brothers should be, but the name.” 


Matthews, the idol of Lord Byron at college, was drowned, 
while bathing in the Cam, on the 3d of August. The following 
passage of a letter from Newstead to his Scrope Davies. 
written inunediately after the event, bears the ogee of 
strong and even agonised feelings ;—“ My dearest Davies ; 
some curse hangs over me and mine. My mother lies a corpse 
in the house; one of my dest friends is drowned in a ditch. 
What can I say, or think, or do ? I received a letter from him 
the day before yesterday. My dear Scrope, if you can spare a 
moment, do come down to me — I want a friend. Matthews's 
last letter was written on Friday,— on Saturday be was not. 
In ability, who waa like Matthews? How did we all shrink 
before him. You do me but justice in saying I would have 
risked miy paltry existence to have preserved his. This very 
evening did I mesa to write, inviting him, as Tinvite you, my 
very dear friend, to visit me, What will our poor Hobhouse 
feel? His letters breathe but of Matthews. Come to me, 
Scrope, 1 am desolate ~-left almost alone in the 
world ! "a= AMatthews was the son of John Matthews, Esg. (the 
representative of Herefordshire, in the parilament af 1802-4), 
and brother of the author of “ The Diary of an Invalid,” also 
untimely snutched away.] 


2 £“ Beloved the most." — MS.J 
3 C“ Dee. 30th, 1800," —. MS} 
B 2 
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Chilwe Waroly's Pilgrimage. 





CANTO THE SECOND. 


— — —⸗— 


J. 
Conutx, blue-eyed maid of heaven! — but thou, alas ! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire — 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 
And is, despite of war and wasting fire, : 
And years, that bede thy worship to expire: 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of,men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish'’d breasts 
bestow. 


Il. 


Ancient of days! august Athena *! whicre, 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things 
that were; 

First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pase’d away — is this the whole ? 

A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 

Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering 


tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of 


power. 


v 

1 Part of the Acropolis was destroyed hy the explosion of a 
magazine during the Venetian siege.— [Qn the highest part 
of Lyeabettus, as Chandler was informed by an eye-witness, 
the Venetians, in 1687, placed four mortars and six pieces of 
cannon, when they battered the Acropolis. One of the bombs 
was fatal to some of the sculpture on the west front of the 
Parthenon. “ In 1667," says Mr. Hobhouse, “every antiquity 
of which there is now any trace in the Acropolis, was in a 
tolerable state of preservation. This great teniple might, at 
that be called entire ;—hbaving been previously a 
Christian charch, it was then 2 mosque, the moet beautiful in 
the world, At present, only twenty-nine of the Doric columns, 
some of which no longer s t their entablatures, and part of 
the left wall of the ceil, remain standing. Those of the north 
side, the angular ones excepted, have all fallen. The portion 
yet standing cannot fail to fill the mind of the indifferent 
spectator with sentiments of astonishment and awe ; and the 
same reflections arise upon the sight even of the enormous 
masses of marble ruins which are spread upon the area of the 
temple. Such red fragments will soon constitute the 
sole remains of the Temple of Minerva.“] 

3 We can ajl feel, or imagine, the with which the 
ruits of cities, once the capitals of empires, are beheld: the 
re # such objects are too trite to require 
— — But never did the Httleness of man, the 
vanity of his Mate best virtues, of patriotism to exalt, and of 
valour to defend his country, more conspicuous than 
in the record of what Athens was, aud the certainty of what 
she now is. This theatre of contention between mighty fuc- 
thous, of the struggies of orators, the exaltation and deposition 
of tyrants, the triumph and punishment of generals, is now 
bocorhe'a scene of intrigue and rw disturbance, 
between the ritish nobility and 

* The wild foxes, the owls and serpents in the ruins 

have the ples of conquest Yor thelr tyranny, and 

e cong ranny, an 

only sutfered the fortune of war, incidental 

Scheprivit — psd — — when pike 
stars contest ege Parthenon, 

aecarding to the tenor of each succeeding 

os — subdue, and — 

to render her contemptible as himself 

his pursuits. - Fenctue toes, ‘x fia destruction in 

part, by fire during the Venetian siege, had been 2 temple, 4 
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CANTO If, 


Iii. 


Son of the morning, rise { approach you here ! 
Come — but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot — a nation’s sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield — religions take their turn ; 
"Twas Jove's — ‘tis Mahomet’s — and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 

on reeds, 3 


IV. 


Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven — 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing | to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou would'st be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not, reck’st not, to what region, 30 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before ft flies : 

That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 


V. . 
Or burst the vanish’d Hero's lofty mound ; 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps: 5 
He fell, and falling nations mourn’d around ; 
But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear'd, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps : 
Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 
Why ev’n the worm at last disdains her shutter’d cell ! 


church, and a mosque. In each point of view it is an object 
of regard: it changed its worshippers ; but still it was a place 
of worship thrice sacred to devotion: its violation is a triple 
sacrifice. But — 
* Man, prow) man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks betvre high heaven 

As make the angels weep.” 


3 (In the original MS, we find the following note to this 
and the five following stanzas, which had been prepared for 
publication, but was afterwards withdrawn, “from a fear," 
says the poct, “ that it might be considered rather as an attack, 
than a defence of religion :”—-" Inu this age of i py when 
the puritan and priest have changed places, and the wretched 
Catholic ig visited with the ‘sina of his fathers,’ even unto 
generations far beyond the pale of the cummandment, the cast 
of opinion in these stanzas will, doubtless, moet with many a 
contemptuous anathema. But let it be remembered, that the 
— they breathe is desponding, not sneering, scepticism ; 
that he who has seen the Greek and Moslem superstitions 
contending for mastery over the former shrines of Polytheiem 
—who has left in his own, * Phariaces, thanking God that 
they are not like publicans and sinners,’ and Spaniards in 
theirs, abhorring the heretics, who have oe them in their 
need, — will be not a little hewlldered, and begin to think, 
that as only one of them can he right, they may, most of them, 
be wrong. With regard to morals, and the effect of religion 
on mankind, it appears, from ali historical testimony, to have 
had less effect in making them love their neigkbours, than in. 
ducing that cordial Christian abhorrence bet ween sectarius and 
schissnatics. The Turks and Quakers are the moat tolerant : 
if an Infidel pays his heratch to the former, he may pray how, 
when, and where he pleases; and the mild tenets, and devout 
demeanour of the latter, make their Hves the truest com. 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount,” 


4 [ Still wilt thou harp,” — M8} 


5 It was not always the custom of the Greeks to burn their 
dead; the greater Ajax, in particular, was interred ontire. 
Almost all the chiefs became pods after thelr decease; and 
he was indeed ected, who had not aynual games near his 
— a ie ore 0 aad Bed ip — by Hy 6 —— 
as Ac rashlas, &c., a even Antinous, whose 
doath was as heroic as his life was infamoua. 
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CANTO HH. 


VIL 
Loox on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals fou) : 
Yea, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 
Behold through each lack-lustre, cyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom.and of Wit, 
And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control : 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit 7 


Vit. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son ! 

“ All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 

Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun ? 

Each hath his pang, but fecble sufferers groan 

With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 

Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best ; 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 

There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 


VIII. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours Hght! 
To hear each voice we feur’d to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight, 
The Sactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the 

right !1 


, IX. 
There, thon ! — whose love and life together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 
Well — I will dream that we may meet again, 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 
If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 
Be as it may Futurity’s behest, 

For me ‘twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest {% 


1 [In the original MS., for this magnificent stanza, we find 
what fallows : — 

* Frown not upon me, churlish Priest! that I 

Louk not for life, where life may never be ; 

I am no sneerer at thy phantasy ; 

‘Thou pitiest me,— alas! L envy thee, 

Thou bold discoverer in an unknown sea, 

Of happy isles and happier tenants there ; 

1 ask thee not to prove a Sadducee ; 

Still dream of Paradise, thou know'st not where, 
But lov’st too well to bid thine erring brother share.’’} 


3 (Lord Byron wrote this stanza at Newstead, in October, 
I8l1, on hearing of the death of his Cambridge friend, young 
Kddiextone ; “ making,” he says, “the sixth, within four 
months, of friends and relations that I have lost between 
aa and the end of August." Seo post, Hours of Idleuvss, 
‘The Cornelian," } 

*(* Tho thought and the expression,” says Professor 
Clarke, in a letter to Lord Byron, “are here co truly Pe. 
trarch’s, that J would ask you whether you ever read, — 


* Poi quando varo agombra 
Quel dolce error pur ti medesmo assido, 
Me freddo, ptetra morta in pivtra viva 3 
In guisa d’ wom che pensi © piange ¢ seriva ;* 


“Thus rendered wy Wilmat, — 


‘ Bute when rude truth destroys 
The loved illusion of the dreamed sweets, 
4 sit me down on the cold rugged stone, 
Less cold, less dead than J, and think and weep alone,’ "} 


(oe 
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Xx. 

Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 3 

The marble column’s yet unshuken base ; 

Here, son of Saturn ! was thy fav'rite throne : 4 

Mightiest of many such 1 Hence let me trace 

The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-placc. 

It may not be: nor ev'n can Fancy's eye 

Restore what Time hath labour’d to deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh ; 
nmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


XI. 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 

On high, where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 

The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, wha was he ? 

Blush, Caledonia! such thy son could be ! 

England ! I joy no child he was of thine: «| 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free; 

Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 
And bear these altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. > 


XII. 
But most the modern Pict's ignoble boast, 
To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath 
spared : 

Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 6 

His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 

Is he whose head conceived, whose hand prepared, 

Aught to displace Athena's poor remains : 

Her sons, tou weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains, 7 
And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot’s chains. 


XIII. 

What ! shall it e’er be said by British tongue, 

Albion was happy in Athena’s tears? 

Though in thy name the slaves ber bosom wrung, 

Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s ears ; 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 

The last poor plunder from a bleeding land ; 

Yes, she, whose gen’rous aid her name endears, 

Tore down those remnants with a harpy’s hand, 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 8 


* The temple of Jupiter Olympiue, of which sixteen co- 
lumns, entirely of marule, yet survive: originally there were 
one hundred and fifty. These columns, however, are by many 
supposed to have belonged to the Pantheon. 


5 See Appendix to this Canta [A], for a note tao long to be 
placed here. The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago. 

* [“ Cold and accursed as his native coast." — MS.3 

7 Tcannot resist avaiting myself of the permission of my 
friend Dr. Clarke, whose name requires no comment with the 
public, but whose sunction will add tenfold weight to my 
testimony, to insert the following extract from a very obliging 
letter of his to me, as a note to the above lines : —* When the 
last of the metopes was taken frem the Parthenon, and, io 
moving of it, great part of the superstructure with one of the 
trigivphs was thrown down by the workmen whom 
Elgin employed, the Disdar, who beheld the mischief done to 
the building, took his pipe from his mouth, dropped a tear, 
and, in a supplicating tone ef voice, said to Lusieri, Tides !— 
1 was present.” The Diadar alluded to was the father of he 
present Disdar. 


* C After stanza xiii. the original MS. has the following :— 


“ Come, then, ye classic Thanes of each degree, 
Dark Hamilton and sullen Aberdecn, 
Cane pilter al Pilgrim loves to see, 
All that yet consecrates the fading scene : 
Oh ! better were it ye had never been, 
Nor ye, nor Elgin, nor that lesser wight, 
The victim sad of vase-collecting spleen, 
House-furnisher withal, one Thomas hight, — 
Than ye should bear one stone from wrong'd Athena a 
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XIV. 
Where was thine gis, Pallas! that appall'd 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way ? ! 


Where Peleus’ son ? whom Heil in vain inthrall’d, 


His shade from Hades upon that dread day 
Bursting to light in terrible array ! 


What! could not Pluto spare the chief once more, 


To scare a second robber from his prey ? 
Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 
Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 


XV, 
Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved ; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 


Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 


By @#ritish hands, which it had best behoved 

To guard those relics ne'er to be restored. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they rove, 
And once again thy hapless bosom gored, 


And snatch'd thy shrinking Gods to northern climes 


abhorr'd ! 


XVI. 
But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wandcrer o’er the wave ? 
Little reck'd he of all that men regret ; 
No loved-one now in feign’d lament could rave ; 
No friend the parting hand extended gave, 
Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes: 
Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave ; 
But Harold felt not as in other times, 
And left without a sigh the land of war and crimes. 


XVIL 

He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 
Has view'd at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o'er the bow, 
The convoy spread Hke wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 


XVIII. 
And oh, the little warlike world within ! 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, ? 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high : 
Hark, to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle glides ; 
Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or il} betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 


Or will the gentle Ditettanti crew 

Now delegate the task to digging Gell, 

That mighty limner of a birds’-eye view, 

How like to Nature let his volumes tell : 

Who ean with him the folio’s limits swell 

With all the Author saw, or said he saw @. 
Who can topographiae or delve so well ? 

No foaster he, nor impudent and raw, 

His pencil, pen, and shade, alike without a ſlaw. “] 
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Aecording to Zostnus, Minerva and Achilles frightened 


Alaric from the Acropolis; but others relate that the Gothic 


CANTO I 


XIX, 
White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks: 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and fear'd by all— not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 


From law, however stern, wrich tends their strength 


to nerve, $ 


XX. 
Blow ! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale ! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray ; 
Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 
That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay, 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost, before the dawn of day, 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 


The flapping sail haul‘d down to halt for logs like 


these ! 


XXI. 
The mvon is up; by Heaven, a lovely eve! 
Long streams of light o'er dancing waves expand ; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe : 
Such be our fate when we return to land! 
Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that saflors Jove ; 4 
A circle there of merry listeners stand, 
Gr te some well-known measure featly move, 


Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were free to rove. 


XXII. 
Through Calpe's straits survey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze : 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase ; 
But Manritania’s giant-shadows frown, 


From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 


XXIII. 
7Tis nicht, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end: 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 5 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy ? 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death bath but little left him to destroy 1 [boy ?® 


Ah! happy yeara { once more who would not be a 


king was ocarly 2s mischievous aa the Scottish peer, — See 
Chandler. 


2 To prevent blocks or splinters from falling on deck 


during action. 


3“ From Discipline’s stern law,” &c, —~ MS.) 
4 [ Plies the brisk instrument that sailors love.” — MS. } 
5 {“ Bleeds the lone heart, once boundless fn tts zeal, 

And wee now, yet dreams it had a friend." ~- 


4 Ah! happy. a} I would I were once more a boy.” 





LXI. 
Here woman’s voice is never heard: apart, 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veil‘d, to move, 
She yields to one her person and her heart, 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove: 
For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 
And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 
Blest cares { all other feelings far above ! 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 


Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares. 


LXIL 
Jn marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 
Whoge bubbling did a genfal freshness fling, 
And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 
Aur reclined, a man of war and woes: ! 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 


The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with 


disgrace. 


LXIII. 
It is not that yon hoary lengthening heard 
Jil suits the passfons which belong to youth; 2 
Love conquers age — so Hafiz hath averr’d, 
So sings the Tefan, and he sings in sooth — 
But erimes that scorn the tender voice of rath, 
Besceming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark'd him with a tiger’s tooth ; 
Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 


In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 


LXIV. 
‘Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 
And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 4 
Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonnesa, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city’s noise : 
And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet ; 
But. Peace abhorreth artiticial joys, 
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LXV. 
Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. | 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need ; 
Their wrath how deadly! but their friendship sure, 
When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 


Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 


LXVL 
Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain’s tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success ; 
And after view’d them, when, within their power, 
Himseif awhile the victim of distress ; 
That saddening hour when had men hotlier press : 
But these did shelter him beneath their roe, 
When less barbarians would have cheer’d him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof 5— 


In aught that tries fhe heart how few withstand the 


proof ! 


LXVIL 
It chanced that adverse winds once drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Sull’s shaggy shore, 
When all around was desolate and dark ; ° 
To land was perilous, to sojourn more ; 
Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 
Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk : 
At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 


Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 


LXVIII. 
Vain fear! the Sullotes stretch’d the welcome hand, 
Led them o’er rocks and past the dangerous swamp, 
Kinder than polish’d slaves, though not so bland, 
And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments 
damp, 

And fill’d the bowl, and trimm’d the cheerful lamp, 
And spread theirfare; though homely, all they had : 
Such conduct bears Philanthrepy’s rare stamp : 





To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 


And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both : 
Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. 


destroys. 


to “the fire of a stove, burning flercely under a smooth and 

polished surface.” When the doctor returned from Albania, 

in 1813, he brought a letter from the Pacha to Lord Byron. 

It is,” says the poet, “ in Latin, and begins ‘ Excellentissime, 

neenon Carissime,’ and ends about a gun he wants made for 

him. He tells me that, last spring, he took a town, a hostile 
£0, 


of the new moon, on the evening of the ath, hy every demon. 
stration of joy: but although, during this month, the strictest 
abstinence is observed in the daytime, yet with the setting of 
the aun the feasting commences : then is the time for paying , 
and receiving visits, an for the amusements of Turkey, | 
puppet-shows, jugglers, dancers, and story-tellers.”” — Hos. 


HOUSE. } town, where, forty-two years a mother and sisters were 
16 On the th, Iwas introduced to All Pacha. I was | treated as Miss Cunegunde was by the Bulgarian cavalry. 
dressed in a full suit of staff uniform, with a very magnificent | He takes the town, selects all the survivors of the exploit — 


sabre, &c. ‘The vigier received me ina large room paved e — 
with marble; a fountain was playing in the centre; the | and has them shot before his face. much for ‘dearest 
apartment was surrounded by acarlet ottomans. He received | friend.’ '") 

me standing, a wonderful compliment from a Mussulman, | 3 (The fate of Ali was — such as the poet antici- 
and made me sit down on his nght hand. His first question { pated, For a circumstantial account of his assassination, in 
was, why, at so early an age, | lef, my country? He then | February, 1822, see Walsh's Journey. His head was sent to 
said, the English minister, Captain Leake, had told him I | hangs and exhibited at the gates of the seragtio. As 
was Of a great family, and desired his respecta to my mother; | the name of Ali had made a considerable noise in England, in 
which I now, in the name of Alf Pacha, present to you. He ' 
said be was vertain J was a man of birth, because 1 had small 
ears, curling bair, and Httle white hands. He told me to . .. 
consider him as a father whilst I was in Turkey, and said he 
looked on me as his own son. Indeed, he treated me like a 
child, sending me almonds and sugared sherbet, fruit, and 


swectmeata, twenty times a day, I the : 
eh ele yehe pe 4s — y. Tthen after coffee and pipes 
; ht Dolights to mingle with the Hp of youth.” — MS.J 


. Hobhouse deserihbes the vizier as "a short man, 


children, grand-children, &c., to the ave of six hundred, 


SOU ETAG: WHA - TT UT 


| purchase the head and consign it to a London showman ; bat 
| thia scheme was defeated by the piety of an old servant of 
; the Pacha, who bribed the execatiouer with a higher price, 
| and bestowed decent sepulture on the reife.) 

} 4  [ Childe Harold with the chief held colfoquy, 

| Yet what they spake it boots not to repeat ; 


{ : strange ear or oxe;: 
— — ie — in height, te very fat ‘. eoaitie —— nei pend — Spacksoe beat 
ry ane, nhl round wit blue r! . not b * 
at all settled into a Turkish gravity." Dr. Hettand apply Of Moslem luxury,” &c. - MS.] 


compares the spirit which lurked under All's usual exterior, ® Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall. 
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LVLXIX. 
Tt came te pass, that when he did address 
Himseif to quit at length this mountain-land, 
‘Oombined merauders half-way barr'd egress, 
And ‘wasted far and near with glaive and brand ; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
‘To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 
_ iy -war well season’d, and with labours tann’d, 
hm he did greet white Achelous’ tide, 


| And from his further bank AEtolia's wolds espied. 


I 


IL.XX. 
Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 


And weary waves retire to gleam at rest, 


+ _ ‘How brown the follage of the green hill's grove, 


Nodding at midnight o'er the calm bay’s breast, 
As winds come whispering lightly from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene : — 
Hevé Harold was received a welcome guest ; 


Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, [glean. 


4 wor many a joy could he from Night's soft presence 


LXAL 

On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blazed, 

The feast was done, the red wine circling fast, ! 

And he that unawares had there ygazed 

With gaping wonderment had stared aghast ; 

For ere night's midmost, stillest hour was past, 

The native revels of the troop began ; 

Each Palikar? his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding hand in hand, man link'd to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled 

clan. 3 


LXXIL. 
Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
And view'd, but not displeased, the revelric, 
Nor hated harmicss mirth, however rude : 
In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glec ; 
And, as the flames along their faces gleam'd, 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing free, 
The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d, 
While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half 
scream 'd ; i-—— 
l. 
Tamzourci! Tambourgi > ! thy ‘larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war ; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Hlyrian, and dark Sulfote ! 6 


} The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from wine, 
and, indeed, very few of the others. 
2 Palikar, shortened when addressed to a single — 


from TDladsxegi, a general name for a soldier ainonget 
reeks and Albanese who speak Rumaic: it means, properly, 


“ w 


3 ioe —— is Mr. Hobhouse’s animated description 
of this acene :—~" In the — the gates were secured, and 
preparations were made for fee ing our Albanians. A goat 
was killed and roasted whole, and four fires were kindled in 
the yard, round which the soldiers seated themselves in 
eating and drinking, the greatest of thew 
rgest of the fires, and, whilst ourselves 
and the elders of the party wore seated on the ground, danced 
round the blaze, te their own songs, with astonishing energy. 
All their songs were reintions of some robbing exploits. One 
of them, whieh detained them more than an hour, bean 
thus; ~~’ When we set out from Parga, there were sixty of 
us: then came the burden of the verse, — 

; * Robbers all at Parga ! 
sali at Parga!’ 


eo * Kiasorus wore ye ! 
—— wert Fi aid 1* 
and as they roared out this stave, they whirled round the fire, 


are , aad rebonnded from their knees, and again whirled 
Pea as ene chara wae Gal rippling of 
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2. 
Oh! who ie more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 


3. 
Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 


4. 
Macedonia sends forth her invincible race ; 
For a time they abandon the cave and the chase ; 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o'er. 

5. 
Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the Jong galley and oar, 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6. 
I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 


* 
é 


I Jove the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shal} lull me, her music shall svothe ; 
Let her bring from her chamber the many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 


. 8. 
Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 7 
The shrieks of the cunquer'd, the conquerors’ yell ; 
The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared, 
The wealthy we slaughter'd, the lovely we spared. 


9. 
I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 


10. 
Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 
Let the yellow-hair'd® Giaours” view his horse-tail 10 
with dread ; [banks, 
When his Delhis!' come dashing in blood o'er the 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks! 


— —— — — — — —— —— — — 
— — — — — — — — —— — — — oer ————— ————— — — 


ö—— — — — — —— — a 


the waves upon the pebbly margin where we wera seated, 
filled up the pauses of the song with a milder, and not more 
monotonous music. The night was very dark ; but, by the 
flashes of the fires, we caught a glimpse af the woods, the 
rocks, and the lake, which, together with the wild appearance 
of the dancers, presented us with a scene that would have 
made a fine picture in the hands of such an artist as the 
author of the Mysteries of Udolpho. As we were acquainted 
with the character of the Albanians, it did not at all diminish 
our pleasure to know, that every one of our guard had been 
robbers, and some of them a very short time before. It was 
eleven o'clock before we had retired to our room, at which 
time the Albanians, wrapping themselves up in thelr capotes, 
went to sleep round the fires,'’} 


4 fror a specimen of the Albanian or Arnaont dialect of 
“ | 
i 








yric, see Append)x to this Canto, Note [C].} 
$ Drummer. 


6 These stanzas are partly taken from different Albanese 
songs, aa far as I was able to make them 
of the Atbanese in Romaic and Italian. 


7 It was taken by atorm from the French. 


out by the exposition 


® Yellow is the epithet given to the Ruasians, 
9 Infidel. 
1* The insignia of a Pacha. 


11 Horsemen, answering to our furlora hope. 
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oaNnTo II. 
II. 
Selictar 1 { unsheathe then our chief’s scimitar : 
Tambourgi! thy ‘larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more | 


LXXIII. 

Fair Greece { sad relic of departed worth ! 2 
1! Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great ! 
| Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 

And long aceustom'd bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 
| The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopyle’s sepulchral strait — 

Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb? 


LXXIV. 

Spirit of Freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 3 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Couldst thou forbode the dismal hour which now 

Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o'er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand ; 
From birth till death enslaved; in word, in deed, 

unmann'd, 


| LXXV. 

In all save form alone, how changed ! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burn‘d anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 

And many dream withal the hour fs nigh 

That gives them back their fathers’ heritage : 

For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, [page. 
Or tear their name defiled from Slavery'’s mournful 


LXXVI. 


Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ? 

By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? no! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots ! triumph o’er your foe ! 

Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
Thy glorious day is o'er, but not thy years of shame. 


1 Sword-bearer, 

2 See some Thoughts on the present State of Greoce and 
Turkey in the Appendix to this Canto, Notes (D] and (EK. 

3 Phyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, has 
still considerable remains : it was scized by Thrasybulus, pre- 
vious to the expulsion of the Thirty. 

¢ Whon taken by the Latins, and retained for several years. 

Mecca and Medina were taken some time ago by the 
Wahabees, a sect ly increasing. 

§ ¢Of Constantinople Lord Byron says,—<* I have scen 
the ruins of Athens, of Ephesus, and Delphi; I have tra- 
versed great part of Turkey, and many other parts of Europe, 
and some of Asia; but I never beheld a work of nature or art 
which yielded an impression like the prospect on each side, 
from the Seven Towers to the end of the Golden Horn."] 

7 (* The view of Constantinople,” says Mr. Rose, “ which 
a intersected by groves of cypress (for such is the 
effect of its great burial-grounds planted with these trees), its 

domes and rminarets reflecting the first rays of the 
sun; the deep blue sea ‘in which ft glassed itself,’ and that 


sea covered with beautiful boats and darting in every 


— sate eh 





A 1d hom Aguas ——— 
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direction in perfect slience, amid sea-fowl, who sat at rest 


u 

I had never received, and probably never shall agai 
from the view of any other place.” The following sonnet, 
hy the same author, has been so often quoted, that, but for 



















LXXvit 
The city won for Allah from the Glaour, F 
The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wreat; 
And the Seral’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the flery Frank, her former guest ; * 
Or Wahab’s rebel brood, who dared ‘divest 
The prophet's > tomb of all its pious spoil, 
May wind their path of blood along the West; 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
But slave succeed to slave through years of endicss toil. 


3 


Yet mark their mirth — dob Ryatenia 

That penance which thejr Yeily rites prepare 

To shrive from man 5 of mortal sin, 

By daily abstinence and nightly prayer: 

But ere his sackcloth garb Repentagice wear, 

Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all, 

To take of pleasaunce each his secret share,’ 

In motiey robe to dance at masking ball, 
And join the mimic train of merry Caftival. 


LXXIX. 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 

Oh Stamboul§! once the empress of their reign ? 

Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine, 

And Greece her very altars eyes in vain ; 

(Alas { her woes will still pervade my strain !) 

Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 

All felt the common joy they now must feign, 

Nor oft I ’ve seen such sight, nor heard such song, 
As woo’d the eye, and thrill’d the Bosphorus along. 7 


LXXX. 

Loud was the lightsome tumult on the shore, 

Oft Music changed, but never ceased her tone, 

And timely echo’d back the measured oar, 

And rippling waters made a pleasant moan : 

The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 

And when a transient breeze swept o'er the wave, 

*T was, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, lave. 
Till sparkling billows seem’d to light the banks they 


LXXXI. 

Glanced many a light caique along the foam, 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 
Ne thought had man or maid of rest or home, 
While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 
Or gently prest, return’d the pressure still; 
Oh Love! young Love i bound in thy rosy band, 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Life’s years of ill! 





















in the waters, altogether conveyed such an tmpressior: as 
n receive, 






ae cae beauty, we should not have ventured to reprint 
t here: — : 
“ A glorious form thy shining city wore, 
‘Mid cypress thickets of Perennial green, 
With minaret and dome between, 
While thy sea softly kise’d its grassy shore : 
Darting across whose blue expanse was seen 
Of sculptured barques and galleys many a score: 
‘Whence noise was none save that of plashing oar; 
Nor word was spoke, to the cain: serene. 
Unheard is whisker’d boatman's hail or joke ; 
Who, mute as Sinbad’s man of copper, rows, 
And only intermits the — stroke, 
When fearlese gull too nigh his ace goes, 
1, hardly conscious if I dream’d or woke, 
Mark'd that strange piece of action and repose.” 


4 
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But, midst the throng in merry masquerade, 
Lurk there ‘no hearts that throb with secret pain, 
Even through the closest searment half betray’d ? 
To sugh-the gentie murmurs of the main 

Seem to re-echo ail they mourn in vain; 

To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 

38 source af wayward thought and stern disdain : 

How de they loathe the laughter idly loud, 


\ 


This must he feel, the true-born son of Greece, 

If Greece one true-born patriat still can boast : 

Not sach as prate of war, but skulk in peace, 

The bondsman’s peace, who sighs for all he lost, 

Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost, 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword : 
Ah! Greece ! they love thee least who owe thee most— | 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 

Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde! 


LXXXIV. 
When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epammondas rears again, 
When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, —j 
Then may’st thou be restored; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay if in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter'd splendour renovate, 
Recul) its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ? 


— — 


LXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods and godiike men, art thou ! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, ! 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now : 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth ; 


1 On many of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the 
anow never is entirely melted, notwithstanding the intense 
heat of the summer; but I never saw it lie on the plains, 
even in winter. 

2 Of Mount Pentelicus, from whence the marble was dug 
that constructed the public edifices nf Athens. The modern 
name is Mount Mendeli. An immense cave, formed by the 
quarries, still remains, and will till the end of time. 


3 In all Attica, if we except Athens itself and Marathon, 
there is ne scene more interesting than Cape Colonna. To 


the antig and artist, sixteen columns are an inexhaustible 
source of ation and design; to the philosopher, the 
st scene of some of Plato's conversations will not be 


unwelrome; and the traveller will be struck with the beauty 
of the prospect over “ Isles that crown the ZZgean deep: ” 
but, for an Englishman, Colonna has yet an additional in- 
terest. as the actual spot of Faleoner’s Shipwreck. Pallas 
and Seni are forgotten, in the recollection of Falconer and 


t by Lonna’s stecp, 
——— the deep.” 


— — — — — 


* Here in the dead of nj 
The seaman's cry was 
This teumple of Minerva may be aven at sea from a great 
distance. In two — which I made, and one voyage t 
Colonna, the view from either side, by land, was lexs : 
than the approach from the isles. In our second 
jand excursion, we had a narrow escape from a party of 


subsequently ransomed, 
f 
j 


Mainotes, concealed in the caverns beneath, We were told 
afterwards, by one of their pr 

that they were deterred from us by the appearance 
of my two Albanian: very sagaciously, but 


! ee cei the dust of 


— — — —— — — — — 
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CANTO Ii. 


LXXXVL 
Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ;? 
Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna's cliff S, and gleams along the wave ; 
Save o’er some warrior's half-forgotten grave. 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regarilless pass, 


long to change the robe of revel for the shroud! Lingcring like me, perchance, togaze, and sigh “ Alas!” 


LXXXVIL 

Yet are thy skics as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honcy’d wealth Hymettus yielis ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 

Art, Giory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. + 


LXXXVIU. 

Where'er we tread ‘tis haunted, holy ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost In vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And ali the Muse's tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 

Defies the power which crush‘d thy temples gone; 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


LXXXIX. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the sume; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord; 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persia's victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 
As on the morn to distant Glory deur, 
When Marathon became a magic word ; 5 
Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 

The camp, the host, the fight, the cunqueror's career, 


falsely, that we had a complete guard of these Arnaputs at 
hand, they remained stationary, and thus saved onr party, 
which was too small to have opposed any effectual resistance, 
Colonna is no Jess a resort of painters than of pirates ; thers 


“ The hireling artist plants his paltry desk, 
Aud makes degraded nature pictureaqne.” 
' (See Hodgson's Lady Jane Grey, &c.) 


But there Nature, with the ald of Art, has done that for 
herself. 1 was fortunate cnough to engage a very superior 
German artist; and hope to renew my acquaintance with 
this and many other Levantine scenes, by the arrival of his 
performances. 

4 [The following —— in Harris's Philosophical In. 
quiris, contains the pith of this stanzas ; —“ Notwithstanding 
the various fortunes of Athens as a city, Attica is still famous 
for olives, and Mount Hymettus for boney. Human insti. 
tutions perish, but Nature Js permanent.” I recollect having 
once pointed ont this coincidence to Lord Byron, but he 
assured me that he had never even acen this work of Harris's. 
— Moous.) 

Siste Viator - heros calcas!" was tha epitaph on the 
famous Count Merci; — what then must be cur feelings when 
standing on the tumulus of the two h (Greeks) who 
hon? The principal barrow has recently been 
opened by Fauvel : few or no relics, as vases, &c. were 
hy the excavator. The plain of Marathon was offered to me 
for sale at the sum of sixtece thousand plastres, about nine 
hundred pounds! Alas !-—“ Expende — quot iééras \n duve 
itiades worth no 


more? It could scarcely have fetched less if sold by weight. 


JANTO Ti. 


Xe. 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean’s plain below ; 

Death in the front, Destruction in the rear! 

Such was the scene-— what now remaineth here ? 

What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground, 

Recording Freedom's smile and Asia’s tear ? 

The rifled urn, the violated mound, faround. 
The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger! spurns 


XCl. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past | 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


XCIL 
The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 
if aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth : 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 
Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian 
died. ! 


—— — — — — t— 


XCIII. 
Let such approach this consecrated land, 
And pass in peace along the magic waste; 
But spare its relics—let no busy hand 
Detace the scenes, already how defaced ! 
Not for such purpose were these altars placed : 
Revere the remnants nations once revered : 
So may our country’s nume be undisgraced, 
So may’st thou prosper where thy youth was rear‘d, 


By every honest joy of love and life endear‘d! ; 


XCIV. 
For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays, 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days : 
To such resign the strife for fading bays — 


! (The original MS. closes with this stanza. The rest was 
added while the canto was passing — the press.] 

2 ['Thia stanza was written October 11. 1811; upon which 
day the poet, in a letter to a friend, says, —“ I have been 
agaiu shocked with a death, and have lost one very dear to 
me in happier times; but‘ I have almost forgot the taste of 
urief,’ and * supped full of horrors,’ ttl I have become callous ; 
nor have 1 a tear left for an event which, five years ago. would 
have howed down my head to the carth. It seems as though 
I were to experience in my youth the preatest misery of age. 
My friends fall around me, and J shall be left 2 lonely tree 
before I am withered. Other men can always take refuge in 
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aq 


Ill may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise, 
Since cold each kinder heart ‘that might approve, 


And none are left to please when none are left to love. 


XCV. 

Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely one! 
Whom youth and youth’s affections bound to me ; 
Who did for me what none beside ‘have done, 
Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 
What is my being ? thou hast ceased to be ! 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 
Who mourns o'er hours which we no more shall 

see — 
Would they had never been, or were to come ! 


' Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh cause to 


roam ! 


XCVE 

Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ! 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far removed ! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thot: couldst have of mine, stern Death! thou 

hast ; 

The parent, friend, and now the more than friend ; 

Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 

And grief with grief continuing still to blend, 
Hath snatch'd the little joy that life had yet to lend. 


XCVII. 

Then must I plunge again into the crowd, 
And follow all that Peace disdains to seek ? 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud, 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek, 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak ; 
Still o'er the features, which perforce they cheer, 
To feign the picasure or conceal the pique ? 
Smiles form the channel of a future tear, 

Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 


XCVIII. 

What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

Whut stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 

To view cach loved one blotted from life’s page, 

And be alone on earth, as J am now. 2 

Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 

(er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroy'd : 

Roll on, vain days! full reckless may ye flow, 

Since Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoy’d, 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy'd. 


their families : I have no resource but my own refiections, and 
they present no prospect bere or hereafter, except the selfish 
satisfaction of surviving my friends. arm indeed very 
wretched, and you will excuse my saying so, as you know 
am not apt to cant of sensibility.” In reference to this stanza, 
* Surely,” said Professor Clarke to the auther of the Pur- 
suits of Literature, “ Lord Byron cannot have experienced 
such keen anguish as these exquisite ailusions to what older 
men fee | have felt seem to devote."—“ 1 fear ho has.” 
answ Matthias ;—.‘ be could not otherwise have written 
such a poem.“] 
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Chilve Barolv's Pilgrimage. 


“ Afin cette application vous forcat de penser & autre 
chose 3 ny aen vertté de remade que celui-la et le temps.” 
— Letive du Roi de Prusse a D' Alembert, Sept. 7. 1776. 


CANTO THE THIRD. 


J. 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 

Anal1 sole daughter of my house and heart ? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted, — not a3 now we part, 

But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me; and on high 

The winds lift up their voices: I depart, 

Whither I know not®; but the hour’s gone by, 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad 

mine eye.5 
II. 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider.¢ Welcome to their roar ! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead ! 

Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale,° 

Stil must I on; for I am as a weeil, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath 

prevail. 
III. 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of Onc, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 

The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,—-where not a fower appears, 


IV. 
Since my young days of passion—joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 


!flIn a hitherto unpublished letter, dated Verona, No- 
vember 6. 1816, Lord Byron says —“ By the way, Ida's name 
(which I found in our pedigree, under king John’s reign), is 
the same with that of the sister of Charlemagne, a» I redde, 
the other day, in a book treating of the Rhine.’’} 

2 (Lord ig hep — England, for the second and last 
time, on the 0 — 1816, attended by William Fletcher 
and Rushton, the “ yeoman " and “page ” of Canto 1; 
his physician, Dr. Polidori; and a Swiss vaiet.) 

3 [use “ could grieve or glad my gazing cye.’’-~ MS.] 

*{In the “Two Noble Kinsmen” of Beaumont and 
Fietcher, we fipd the following passage : — 


* Oh, never 
| Shall we two exercise, like twins of Honoar, 

Our arms again, and feel our fiery horace 

Like proud seas under us.” 
Out of this somewhat forced simile, by a judicious transpo- 
sition of the comparison, and by the substitution of the more 
definite ‘ “waves” for “seas,” Lord Byron's clear and 
noble thought has been prod 

+ r* Aud the rent canvass tattering.” — MS.) 
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CANTO II. 


Yet, though a dreary strain, to this [ cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness —so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me-— it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 


V. 
He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
till unimpair'd, though old, in the soul's haunted cell. 


4 


VI. 

*T is to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense that we endow 

With form our fancy, gaining as we give 

The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I? Nothing: but not so art thou, 

Soul of my thought ! with whom I traverse earth, 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ 

dearth. 


Vit. 
Yet must I think less wildly : — IJ have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'’d. Pis too late ! 
Yet am I changed; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 


' And feed on bitter truits without accusing Fate. 


! 


VIII. 

Something too much of this: — but now ‘tis. past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long absent Hanoun re-appears at last; 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne‘er 
Yet Time, who changes all, had alter’d hin [heal; 
In soul and aspect as in age®; years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 


® [The first and second cantos of “Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage ” produced, on their appearance in 1812, an effect 
upon the public, at least equal to any work which has ap- 
peared within this or the last century, and placed at once 
upon Lord Byron’s head the garland for which other men of 
enius have toited long, and which they have gained late, 
ie was placed pre-eminent among the Mterary men of his 
country by general acclamation. It was amidst such feelings 
of admiration that he entered the public stage. Every thing 
in his ——— and conversation, tended to maintain 
his genius had flung around him ; and those 

admitted to bis conversation, far from finding that the inspired 
— into ordinary mortality, felt themselves attached to 
not only by many nobie qualities, but by the interest of 

a wysterious, undefined, and almost painful curiosity. A 
countenance exquisitely modelled to the expression of feeling 
exhibiting the remarkable contrast of very 

dark hair and eyebrows with light and expressive eyes, pre- 
sented to the phystognomist the most {nteresting subject for 
the exercise of bis art. The predominating expression was 
that of and habitual thought, which gave way to the 
most rapid play of features when he eng: in Interesting 
discussion ; so that a brother poet compared them to the 


i 
| 
| 


‘CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


ix. 
Fis had been quaif'd too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were Wormwood ; but he fill’d again, 
And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 
And deem’'d its spring perpetual; but in vain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gali’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 
And heavy though it clank’d not; worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke fot, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many a 
scene, ” 


Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 
And deem'd his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind, 
That,.if no joy, no sorrow lurk'd behind ; 
And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, scarching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. 


| 
| 


XL ; 
” But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it ? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never ali grow old ? 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o'er her steep, nor climb 7 | 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, | 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth's fond prime. 


XIL 

Rut enan he knew himeelf the moct unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held | 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompell'd, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd; 
Proud though in desolation; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


XIII. 
Where rose the mountains, there to him were 
friends ; 
Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam. ; 


| 
: 
| 


sculpture of a beautiful alabaster vase, only seen to perfection 
when lighted ap from within, The flashes of mirth, gaivty, 
indignation, or satirical dislike, which frequently animated 
yron’s countenance, might, during an evening's con- 
versation, be mistaken, by a stranger, for the habitual cx. 
preston, 80 easily and #0 happily was it formed for them all ; 
ut Chose who had an rtunity of studying his features for 
a length of time, and upon variotis occasions, both of rest and 
emotion, will agrea that thelr proper language was that of 
melancholy, Sometimes shades of this gloom interrupted 
Score) waeyest and most happy moments.— Sia Walter 


, Tin the third eanto of Childe Harold there ts much 
— The tuoughta and images are sometimes la. 
boured ; but still they are a very great improvement upon 

athe first two cautos,” Lord Byron hore speaks fn his own 
language and r. not in the tone of others; — he is 
describing, not inventing ; therefore he has not, and cannot 
the freedom with which fiction is composed. Some- 

times he has a conciseness which is very powerful, but almost 
abrupt. From trusting himself atonc, and working out his 
_ own deep.buried thoughts, he now, perhaps, fell into a habit 
of } ng, evca where there was no occasion to labour. 
In the first sixteen stansns there is yet a mighty but groaning 





The desert, forest, cavern, hreaker's foam, 
Were unto him com: ip; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome’ 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages plass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 


XIV, 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their own beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 

He had been happy; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link (brink, 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its 


XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 

Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 

Droop'd as a wild-borh falcon with clipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home : 

Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome, 

As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 

His breast and beak against his wiry dome 

Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom cat. 


XVI 

Self-exiled Harold ! wanders forth again, 

With naught of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume, [wreck 

Which, though ‘t were wild,—as on the plunder’d 

When mariners would madly meet their doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck,— 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 2 


— ———— ——— — ar 


— — — 
> ———— 


XVII. 

Stop! — for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust ! 

An Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 

None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 

Hiow that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 

And is this all the world has gain'd by thee, 
Thou frst and last of fields! king-making Victory ? 


burat of dark and appalling strength. It was unquestionably 
the uncxaggerated picture of a most tempestuous and sombre, 
but magnificent soul ! — Rayvpous.] 

2 (These stanzas,..in which the author, adopting more 
distinctly the character of Childe Harold than in the original 
poem, assigns the.ggnse why he has resumed his Pilgrim's 
staff, when it was hoped he had sat down for life a denizen of 
his native country, — abound with much moral interest and 

ical beauty. The commentary through whigh'the mean- 
ng of this melancholy tale is rendered obvious, ts atijl in vivid 
exoe fellows 


remembrance ; for the errors of 
in gifts and accomplishments — fi . Those 
» were rendered Rit: 
ssible that 


scenes, ever most — te 

more so va public discussion ; and it {s at least 

amongat those who — — on — — 

occasion, were some in whose eyes rary supatiority exag- 
erated Lord Byron's offence. “The sceno may be described 
a a few words: —the wise condemned — the good regretted 

am the Se ty - — — —— — 

place, man; 
* ile phey voneata bye son ever - 


v rated while ¢ and impude: 
ready to hitch itself into notoriety, Aooked om, as Falstaff 
enjoins Bardolph, blustered, bullied, and talked of “ pleading 


a cause,” and “ taking a side.” — Sim Watrer Scott, 


42 
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MEAN D WLR. . 


VIEL 

Anti Harold stands ypon.this place of skulls, 

The grave of France, the deadly Waterios ! 

How in an hopr the power which. gave annuls 

Hts gifts, fran fame as Seeting too! 

In “ pride of place”! here last the eagle fiw, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, * 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ; 
Ambition’s life and labours all were vain; [chain. 

Be wears the shatter'd links of the world's broken 


RIX. 

Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit 

And foarm.in fetters ;— but is Earth more free ? 
_ Did nations combat to make One submit ; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 

What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 

The patch'd-up idol of enlighten‘d days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 

Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees.to thrones? No; prove before ye 

praise ! 


XX. 

If not, o'er one fallen despot boast no more ! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow'd with hot tears 

For Eurepe’s flowers long rooted up before 

The trampler of her vineyards; in vain years 

Of death, deponulation, bondage, fears, 

Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 

Of roused-up millions; all that most endears 

Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius$ drew on Athens’ tyrant lord. 


XI. 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 4 
And Belgium's capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 


The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; _ 


A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-beli;5 (knell! 


But hush ! hark f a deep sound strikes Hke a rising | 


t © Pride of — is aterm of falconry, and means the 
highest pitch of fight. See Macbeth, &c. 
* An eagle towering in his pride of place,” Kc. 

2 [In the original draught of this stanza (which, as well as 
the preceding one, was written after a visit to the field of 
Waterloo}, the Hnes stood‘ 

“ Here his last Aight the haughty eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody beak thedatal plain.” 
Qn seeing these lines, Mr. HReinagie sketched 2 ha 
chained . Srasping the earth with his salons. e cir 
umatance yaen to Lord Byron, ho wrote tims to 
atriend ot Brussels, —“ Reinagle is a cope heat and a better 
than I am: — atid all bt of prey, attack 
with their talons, and not with their besks; 
altered the line thus : — 
Tuan tore with bloody talon the rent platn.’ 
Thisis, I think, a better line, besides its poetical justice.’’] 
3 the famous song on Harmodiys and Aristogiton. 
; ee translation is in Bland’s Anthology, by 
#, (pow Chief Justice) Denman, 
- "4 With myrtle my aword wi, 1 wreathe,” kc. 
ube There ’ canbe no more remarkable of the greatness 
ol Lord Byro's genhss, than the spirit and interest he has 
enettived to comtanoicate pieture of the often-drawn 
anil abiiedit 


the great "ate fe ion trie remark, that Pon Boral 


of great events, where the interest 


I have 


CANTO Lil, 


XXII. 

‘Did ye not hear it? — No; ‘twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance ! let joy ‘be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with fying feet — 
But hark 1- that heavy sound breaks in once more 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

{ Arm! arm | it is - it is—the cannon's opening roar ! 


XXIII. 

Within a window’d niche of that high hail 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did: hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic car ; 

And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier,® 

And roused the vengeance hloed alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 7 


XXIV. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks al} pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 


XXV. 
And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 


— — — — a — 


Went pouring forward with impetuous sperd, 


And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar: 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier cre the morning star; 

| While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 

' Or whispering, with white Hps—“The foc! they 
come! they come!” 


| is recent, and the particulars are consequently clearly and 


commonly known. It required some courage to venture ... 
a theme beset with so many dangers, and deformed with tac 
wrecks of so many former adventures, See, however, with 
what easy strength he enters upon it, and with how much 
. Brace he gradually finds his way back to his own pecul 
| vein of sentiment and diction !— Jurrany.] 


On the night previous to the action, it is said that a ball 

was given at Brussels, — [The popular error of the Duke of 

| Wellington having been surprised, on the eve of the battle 
| of Waterloo, at a ball given by the Dutchess of Richmond at 
| Brussels, wag fiest corrected on authority, in the History of 
iN forms a portion of the “ Family 


apoleon pars ag which 
| Litrary," Phe Duke had received intelligence of Napoleons 


decisive opt ns, and it was intended to put aff the ball ; 

bat, on tion, it seemed highty important chat the people 

of Brussels should be kept in ignorance as to the equrao of 

events, and the Duke not only desired that the ball should 

but the gencral officers received his cominands to 

r at it--each taking care to quit the apartment as 

ly as — —— at ten o’clock, and p tw join his 
respective division en rosée,] 

‘6 (The father of the Duke ef Brunswick, who fell 
Quatre Bras, received his death-wound at Jena,} = 


7 [This stanza is very grand, even from its total unadorn. 
ment. It is ofly a versification of the common tiurratives - 
but bere may well be applied a ‘position of Johnson, that 
“ ae easons to fill the mind, fletion is worse that 


” 
° Feel 


CANDO 211, 


— — 








XXVi. 

And wild.and high the “ Cameton’s gathering” 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hilis 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her fiaxon foes :— 

How.in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and sbrill! But with the breath which fills 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the ferce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, fears! 
And Evan's, Donald's |‘fame rings in each clansman’s 


rose ! 


XXVII. 

And Ardennes? waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the nnreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mags 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe flow. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 


XXVIII 
Last noon beheld them fall of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, the day 
Battle’s magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe,-—~in one red burial 
blent!5 : 


XXIX. 

Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine: 

Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 

And hig was of the bravest, and when shower’d 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower’d, 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young 

gallant Howard !5 


! Sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald, the “ gentio 
Lochicl ** of the “ forty-five.” 


2 The wood of Soignies is Fig as to be a remnant of the 
forest of Ardennes, famous in Boiardo’s Orlando, and im- 
mortal in Shakspeare’s “ As you like it.” It is also celebrated 
in Tacitus, as being the spot of successful defence by the Ger- 
mans against the Roman encroachments. I have ventured to 
adopt the name connected with nobler 
of mere slaughter. 
{ 
* 


3 (Childe Harold, though he shuns to celebrate the victory 
of Waterloo, gives us bere a most beautiful description of the 
evening which — the battle we Quatre Bras, the ala 

e 


those 


rm 
which called out *—— and confusion 
which — their march. Iam not sure that any verses 

g, this most 


in our Jan fa vigour and in feelin 
beautiful Cootttotion — bin Wartaa Scorr.] 
* [See post, note to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. ] 


§ f In Yire Inte battles, Jike all the world, I have lost a con- 
nection —= poor Frederick Howard, the best of his race. 1 had 


little intercourse of } with hi I 
saw or heard but good bt fim — bo hee. Maret si 


as not far from taro solitary trees 
ab down, or shivered tn the battle), which stand a few yards 
from each other at a pathway's aide, Beneath these he died 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
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There have been tears and breaking hearts for thec, 
And mine were nathing .had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease.to live, 
And saw around me the wide fiekl revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her réckless birds upon the wing, 

I tumm’d from all she brought to those. she could not 


XXXL 
I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 
The Archangel’s trump, not Glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for; though the sound of 


May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour’d but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 


AXXII 


They mourn, but smile at length; and, smiling, || 


mourn ; 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The bull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders en the hall 

In massy hoariness; the ruin’d wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they entbral; [sun ; 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on : 


XXXII. 
Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment muitiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 
Living in shattet'd guise; and still, and cold, 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 


Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 7 


and was buried. The body has since been removed to Eng- 
jand. A small holiow for the present marks where it lay, but 
be effaced; the plough has been upon it, 
‘ — out the different 
other t men had 
said, : 1 was near him when 


— Howard 1 
Sil pers | hie — t the particular spot and ci 
more anxious out the spot and cir- 
ces. The place is one of the most marked in the 
field, from the 
I went on horseback the 
my recollection of simflar scenes, As a plain, Waterioo 
tnarked out for the scene of some great action, though this may 
a mere —— I have — with ee — of 
and the field around Mont St. Jean and — appears 
to want Httle but a better cause, and that finable but. im- 
ere halo which the lapse Of ages throws around a cele- 
ed spot, to vie in interest with any or all of these, except, 
perhaps, the last mentioned. 


7 Shares is a richness and in this passage, which is 
peculiar to Lord Byron, among. all modern poets, — a throng 
of ing poured at once, with 's factt 

ness to more 
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spots 
perished, the guide , 
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| XXXIV. 
There is a very life in our despair, 
Vitality of poison, —a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches ; for it were | 
Asnothing did we die; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples! on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste: Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours 'gainst years of life, —say, would he name | 
threescore ? 


XXXYV. 
The Psalmist number'd out the years of man : 
They are enough; and if thy tale be true, 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, , 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo ! 

‘Miilions of tongues record thee, and anew | 
| Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say — 
“ Here, where the sword united nations drew. 

Our countrymen were warring on that day ! ” 
) And this is much, and all which will not pass away. 
{ 
H 


XXXVI. 
There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 
| One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little ohjects with like firmness fixt ; 
| Extreme in all things ! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek'st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
| And shake again the world, the Thundercr of the scene ! 
| 
} 
} 


XXXVII. 
Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fiercencss, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
| Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert. 


XXXVIOL 

| Oh, more or less than man — in high or lov, 
Battling with nations, flying from the ficld ; 

| Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 

| More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, | 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
Aovwever deeply in men's spirits skill'd, 

i! Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the lofticst star. 


— — 


XXXIX. 
Yet well thy soul hath brook'd the turning tide 
“With that untanght innate philosophy, 
Which, be {¢ wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
#4 gal ae wormwoud to an: enemy. 


UDhe fabled) apples brink of the lake As 
—— a and, within, ashes. Vide eaten |e 


bb -v 

error of Napoleon, “ if we have writ our annals 
"was a obtrusion on mankind of his want of 
eomsra nity of for or with them; perhaps more 
i+ Kiessm vanity than “the active cruelty of more 
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CANTO Ti. 





When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast emiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 

When Fortune fied her spoil’d and favourite child, 
stood ainbow'd beneath the ills upon hin piled, 


xh. 
Seger than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition stecl'd thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughta; ‘twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
THl they were turn'd unto thine overthrow: 
Tu but a worthless world to win or lose ; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 


Ele 


XLIL 
If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 
Such scorn of man had help'd to brave the shock ; 
But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved thy 
throne, 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone ; 
The part of Philip's son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown ) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock at men; 4 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. % 


XLIL 
But quiet to quick bosoms is a hel, 
And there hath been thy bune ; there js a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of destre , 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


XLOL 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 

Founders of sects and systems, to wham add 

Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unqulet things 

Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 

And are themselves the fuols to those they fool; 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 

Are theirs! One breast laid open were a schoal 
Which would unteach mankind the Just to shine or 

Tule : 


XLIV. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 

That should their days, surviving perils past, 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 

With sorrow and supineness, and ep die ; 

Even as a flame unfed, which rans to waste 

With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 


eee ae yranny. Such were his apeoch 

ta public — — on well ce lokietanee ent single ro) 
Sher the Basten winter had decreed ie —— 
hands over a Gre, Phuis {s pleasanter than Moscow,” ty 
probably more favour from his cause tan the d 
Traction and reverses which led to the remark, 





: 
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CANTO III. 


XLV. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below, 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 


XLVI. 

Away with these { true Wisdom’s world will be 

Within its own creation, or in thine, 

Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties; streams and della, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly 

dwells. 
XLVII. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shrond, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere pow, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 


XLVI. 

Reneath these battlements, within those walls, 

Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 

Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 

Than mightier herves of a longer date. 

What want these outlaws? conquerors should have 

But History’s purchased page to call them great ? 

A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 
Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as 


XLIX. 

In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

What deeds of prowess unre¢orded died ! 

and Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 

With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 

Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 

But still their flame was flerceness, and drew on 

Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

And many a tower for some fair mischicf won, 
Saw the discolour'’d Rhine beneath its ruin run. 


L. 
But Thou, exulting and abounding river ! 
Making thy waves a bleseing as they flow 
Through benks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 


+ [This ls certainty splendidly written, but we trust it is not 
true. From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede — from 


Nimrad to Buonaparte,—the hunters of men have pursued | 


their sport with as touch gatety, and as Httle remorse, as the 
hunters of other animals; aad have lived as cheerily in their 
days of action, and as comfortably in their repose, as the fol- 
lowers of better pursuits. It would be strange, therefore, if 
the other active but more innocent spirits, whom Lord 
Byron has here placed in the aame predicament, and who 
share all their sources of enjoyment, without the guilt and 


(brave. , 
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Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 

With the sharp scythe of conflict, —then to see 

Thy valley. of sweet waters, were to know 

Earth paved like Heaven ; and to secm such to me, 
Even now what wants thy stream ?—that it should 

Lethe be. 
LL 

A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 

But these and half their fame have pass'd away, 

And Slaughter heap'd on high his weltering ranks; 

Their very graves are gone, and what are they ? 

Thy tide wash'd down the blood of yesterday, 

And ali was stainless, and on thy clear stream 

Glass’d with its dancing light the sunny ray ; 

But o’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they 

seem. 
LI. 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass'd along, 

Yet not insensibly to all which here 

Avwoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile dear : 

Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 

And tranquil sternness which had ta’en the place 

Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face, ſtrace. 
But o'er it in such scenes would steal with transient 


LUO 

Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

Ona such as smile upon us; the heart must 

Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 

Hath wean’d it from all worldlings: thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 


LIV. 

And he had learn'd to love, -——I know not why, 

For this in such as him seems strange of mood, — 

The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 

Even in its earliest nurture; what subdued, 

To change like this, a mind so far imbued 

With scorn of man, it little boots to know ; 

But thus it was; and though in solitude 

Small power the nipp'd affections have to grow, 
In him this glow’d when all beside had ceased to glow. 


LY. 
And there was one soft brvast,-as hath been said, 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal; and, though unwed, 
Thut love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By pertl, dreaded most in female eyes ; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings 


pour ! 


the hardness which they cannot fail of contracting, should 
be more miserable er more unfriended than those splendid 
of thelr kind; and it would be ing strange, and 
pitiful, if the most precious gifts of Prov e should uae 
anly unhappiness, and mankind regard with hostility thelr 
efactors, — JEFFREY. } J 
2" What wants that kneve that a king should have?" wag 
King James's question on meeting Johny Armstrong and bis 
followers in full accoutrements, — See the Ballad. 
C3 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


i 1 

The caztiad crag of Drachentels ! 
Erowns'o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whites breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
And flelds which promise corn and wine, 
And seatter’d cities crowning these, 
‘Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thow with me. 

2. 
And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offtr early flowers, 
Walk. suniling o’er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
Eut one thing. want these banks of Rhine, - 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

3. 
I send the lilies given to me ; 
Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I. know that they must wither'd be, 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For I have cherish'd them as dear, 
Because they yet may: meet thine eye, 
And gaide thy soul.to mine even here, 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh, 
And know'st them gather'd by the Rhine, 
And offer'd from: my heart to thine! 


4. 
The river nobly foams ard flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 
Nor could an earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me 80 dear, 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! 


LVL 
By Coblentz, on a rise of gentie ground, 
There is a and simple pyramid, 


Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its hase are heroes’ ashes hid, 


™ The castle of Drachenfels stands on the Migheat summit 
of — Seven te pear lade the — —— Leet 
rains gosmesectad some siuguilar traditions Sthne ; 
first in Sao te ths Yeok oe Boon, but on the 
of the river ; on this bank, ae ey ee 
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CANTY TIL. 


Our enemy’s, - but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau! o'er whicee early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gusti’d from tiie rengh seller's Hid 
Lamenting and yet envying such ».doom, 

Falling for France, whowrrights he battled to-resume. 


VIL 
Brief, brave, and glorious ‘was his young carcer, : 
His mourners were two hosts, his-friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering Here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 
The whiteness of his: soul, and thus men o'er him 
wept. ® 


LVIII. 

Here Ehrenbreitstein 5; with her shatter’d wall 

Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did light : 

A tower of victory { from whence the fight 

Of baffied foes was watch'd along the plein: 

But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight, 

And taid those proud roofs bare to Summer's rain — 
On which the iron shower for years had pour’din vain. 


LIX. 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine 1 How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray ; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning boson, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yct not austere, 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year 


LX. 
Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind is colour'’d by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish'd gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine !4 
Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may rise — more glering shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 


, The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days, 


ison. A separate monument (not over his which § 
wuried by Marcrau’s) is rateed for — near At — vernaon. ie 
ite to which one of his most orable —— was — 
2 


apposite side formed, in throwing a bri epg 
it, aro’ the remains * ' ny — ind Ms 


shape and style are different from that of Mice of 4, and the 


of another, called the a large cross com. inscription more simple and pleasing :—“ The Arr 
eof the —— of a by his ‘brother. The Sambre and Meuse sin Commander in-C Chief Hoche” "trie 
——— and cities the course of tte Rhine on is all, and as it should be. among the 
hoth sides Is very great, and — — remarkably beau- first of France's varlier mane 
—-. {These verses-were written on the banks ofthe Rhine, { a her — He was the destined commender of 
in May. The original penctlling fat before us. It is needless be invading army of Treland. 
fo observe thas they were were addressed to his Sister. — renbreitetein, ¢¢, “the Browd-stone of honour,” one 
* The monument of the young and lamented General he strongest fortresses in Zurope, was dismantied and 
Marcon (kiiied v7.6 —— ——— t day —— — hy a French at the truce of Laoben. t had been, 
bie fourth pear of the French republic) st sti remainsasde. and be, reduced by fuxtne or treachery, Tt yielded 
= his Monument are rather too ta the — bry au After having seen tho far. 
— ny wascaough ; France adored, of Gibealtar aud Malta, it did net miscb strike 
aiectred ; both wape over his. His funeral comparisen ; the situation ly ding. G 
— ly the oman ami detachments from both Marceau besinged ft in vain for some wl i.dept in a 
— —— ere Bea tomes room ‘where I was a window at be is sald to 
word; tut thoagh he have been. 0 the progress of the slege by 
— ges rattle he had not the good moonlight, when a ball struck |mmodintoly ‘R, 
* — there: his death was attended by suspleiomof = * [On Austriaus, part of the 
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CANTO TTT. 


EXL 
The negligently grand, the fraitfal bloom 

Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, | 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they bad turrets been 

In mockery of man’s art; and these withal 

A race of faces happy as the scene, 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
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LXV. 
By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 
T is the last remnant of.the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild-bewilder’d .gaze 
Of one to stone converted by. amaze, 
Yet still! with consciousness; and there it stands 
Making a marvel. that it not.decays,. 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 


Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near Levell'd Aventicum®, hath strew’d her sulject lands, 


them fall. 
LXII. 
But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 


Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, | 


And throned Eternity in icy halls 


Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls | 


The avalanche -—the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to show [below. 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 


LXIII. 
But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, 
There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain, — 
Morat ! the proud, the patriot feld ! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Nor blush for those who conquer'd on that plain ; 
Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain, 


Themselves their monument ;-—the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam’d, and shriek’d cach wan- | Imperishably pure beyond ali things below. 


dering ghost.' 


LXYV. 
While Waterloo with Cannz’s carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand ; 
They were true Glory’s stainless victorics, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 
All unbeught champions in. no princely cause 
Of vice-entail’d Corruption; they no land 
Doom 'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clause. 


engagement, got to the brow of the hill, whence they had their 
first view of the Rhine. They instantly halted —not a gun 
was fired — not a voice heard : but they stood gazing on the 
river with those feclings which the events of the last fifteen 
vears at once called up. Prince Schwartzenberg rode up to 
know the cause of € n —— stop; then they gave three 
G he enemy, and drove them into the 
water. ] 

? The chapel is destroyed, and the pyramid of boues dimi- 
nished to a amall number hy the Burgandisn legion in the 
service of France ; who — effaced this record of thelr 
—— jess successful invasions. A few still remain, not- 


thatanding the pains taken by the Burgundians for ages 
(al who that way —— a hone to their own 
—— and the leas justifiable larcenies of the Swiss pos- 
titions, who carried them of to sell for knife-handles ; a pur- 
pose for which the whiteness imbibed by the bleaching of 
years had ren them in great request. Of theese relics | 
ventured to away as much os may have made a quarter 
of bere, fe rolgtts bee pe 5* tae cares nat, the 

erted them to worse uses 

the careful preservation whiciy-I intend tor them. 


* Aveuticum, near Moret, was the Roman capital of Hel- 
vetia, where Avetiohes now stands: . 

3 Julia Alpiaulé, a young Aventian priestess, died soon 
after a vein endeavour to save her. — — to death 
usa traitor by Atlas Cactus. Her epitaph w 
many years ago ;— it is thus: "Julia Atpinula : : Hic jaceo, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LXVI. 
And there—ohb! sweet and sacred be the name !—- 
Julia—-the daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o’er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn ‘gainst tears, and hers- would crave 
The life she lived in; but the fudge was just, 
And then she dled on him she could ‘not save. 
Their tomb was.simple, and without a bust, 


And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one 


dust. 5 


LXVIE 
But these are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay, [birth ; 
The enslavers. and the enslaved, their death and 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth: 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 
And from its inrmertality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, # 


LXVII. 
Lake Leman woos me with its crystal faoe, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue: 
There is too much of man here, to leek through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 
But soon in me shalt Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not Jeas cherish'd than of old, 
Ere mingling with the herd bad penn’d me in their 
fold. 


Infelicis patris infclix proles. Dee Aventiz Sacerdos. Exo. 
rare patris necem nov Mate rgori in fatis fie erat. 
Vixi annos XXII.“ 1 kaow ‘of ho humans comp: sition so 
affecting as this, nor a history of deeper interest. These are 
the names and actions which ought not to perish, and to 
which we turn with a true and tenderness, from the 
wretched and gifttering detail of a Tass of conquests 
and battles, with which the mind is roused fora t time to — 
and feverish syrmpathy, whence it-recurs at length wi 

all the nausca consequent on sunk: intoxication. 


4 This is written in the eye of Mant Blanc (June 3d, ne 
which even at this distance dazsies — (July 20th ) I this 
day observed for some time the distinct reflection of Mont 
Blane and Mont — iu the calm of the lake, which | 
was crossing in my hoat; the, distance of these mountains 


from their mirror is sixty miles. 


5 In the exquisite lines which the poet, at this time, 
addressed to hie sister, there is. the following touching 
a! — 
*T did remind thee of our own dear fake, 
By the old hal which! may be mine ne more. 
sl sie fair; butt not 1 foraake 


aweet remembranve of a dearer shore: 
Sad havoc Time — with my memory make 


these eyes hefore 
—— 1 have loved; ther are 
v 


Ere that or thew ca 
Though. tike- all thin 
Resign’d for ever, of 
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. LXIX. 

To fly from, need ndt be to hate, mankind : 

All aré not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboll 

In thé het throng, where we become the spoil 

Of our infection, till too late and long 

We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
“Midst a contentions world, striving where none are | 


strong. 
LXX. 


There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 

To fatal penitence, and in the blight 

Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 

And colour things to come with hues of Night ; 

The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 

To those that walk in darkness: on the sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports invites 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity ihe, 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne'er shall 


if 
{ 
' 
1 
’ 
t 
‘ 
1 


* 
* 


LXXI. 
Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, ! 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant ber own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ; — 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom'd tn inflict or bear ? 


— ñ— — — ñ — — 


LXXII. 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling“, but the hum 

Of human cities torture: I can sce 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can fice, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


LXXIII. 
And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life: 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was crst, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 


a 


| 


1 The colour of the Rhone at Geneva {s blue, to a depth of 
tint which 1 have never ceen equalled in water, salt or tresh, 
except in the Mediterranean and Archipelago.— {See Don 
Jaan, e. xiv. at. 87. for a beautiful comparison : — 

“ There was vo great disparity of years, 
Though touch in temper; but they never clash'd ; 
They moved like stars united in their spheres, 
Or tke the Khone hy an‘a waters wash'd, 
ere rn ami yet separate appears 
Through the serene and plactd gimay deep, 
- the serene a ae assy 1 

Which fain would full its river —* to steep.?7] 

2 £* BMe. Hobhouse and myseif are just returned from a 
‘journey of lakes and mountains. We have been to the Grin. 
“getqwaid, and the Jangfrau, and stood on the sammit of the 
. Wengen Alp; and seen torrents of 900 fret in fall, and gia. 
ciers of all dimensions; we have heard shepherds’ pipes, and 
we and — — the — foaming nee 
valleys below us apeay of the ocean o ; a· 
mount, aod that which it inberits, we saw 4 month ago; 
is — fs not equal in wildness 


but, thoagh. Moat Blanc 
=u, the ¥ ’ reck d the Rose 
a the —— ans horn, and the 
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With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous, as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 


| Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round uur being 
cling. 


LXXIV. 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 

From what it hates in this degraded form, 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 

Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 

Feel all I sec, less dazzling, but more warm ? 

The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot ? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 


LXXV. 
Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of ther ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phiegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare 
not glow ? 


LXXVI. 
But this fs not my theme; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and reguire 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 
To look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
The clear air for a while — a passing guest, 
Where he became a heing, — whose desire 
Was to be glorious; ‘t was a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest. 


LXXVII. 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, * 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue + 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they pass'd 
The eyes, oF o'er them shed tears feclingly and 

t. 


I have traversed all Rousscau’s ground with the 
‘ Héloise’ before me, and am struck to a degree that I cannot 
express with the force and acetracy of bis descriptions, and 


[ the beaaty of their reality. Meillerie, Clarens, and Vevay, 


and the Chateau de Chilion, are places of which I shall say 
Hetle ; because alt I eould say must fall short of the impres. 
sivas they stamp.” — B..Leticrs,} 


4 (“It is evident that the impassioned parts of Rousscati's 
romance had made a deep tmprension upon the feelings of the 
noble peet. The enthusiasm ex by Lord Byron is no 
small tribute to the power possessed can Jacques ovet 
the passions: and, to say truth, we nerded some such evidence : 
for, though almost ashamed to avow the truth, — still, like the 
barber of Midas, we must — or dle, — we have never been 
able to feel the interest or discover the merit of this far-famed 
performance. That there is much eloquence in the letters 
we readily admit: there lay Rousseau’s strength. Bot his 
lovers, the celebrated St. I’roux and Jutie, have, from the 
earliest moment we have heard the tale (which we well re- 
member), down to the preaent hour, totally falled to interest 
us There might ve ame conatitutional hardness of heart ; 
but Ifthe Lance’s pebhile-hearted cus, — we remained dry- 
eyed while all wept around us. And sdf, on resuming 


3 


we. 


SANTO 111. 


LEX VIII. ? 
His love waa passion's essence — as a tree 
On fire by Ightning; with ethereal fame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rize upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distemper'd though {t seems. 


LXXIX. 

This breathed itself to life in Julle, this 
Invested her ‘with all that’s wild and sweet, 
This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss } 
Which every morn his fever'd lip would greet, 
From hers, who but with friendship his would meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill'd spirit's love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. v 


LXXX, 
His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends by him self-banish'd ; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose 
For its own cruel sacrifice the kind, 


“Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. | 
But he was phrensied, — wherefore, who may know ? ' 


Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning 
show. 


LXXXI. 
For then he was inspired, and from him came, 
As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more : 
Did he not this for France ? which lay before 
Bow’'d to the inborn tyranny of years ? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 
Til by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which fullows o'er- 
grown fears ? 


LXXXEL 

They made themselves a fearful monument ! 

The wreck of old opinions —- things which grew, 

Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 

But good with ill they also overthrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 

Dungeonsand throncs, which the same hour re-fil}’d, 
As heretofore, becuse ambition was self-will'd. 


volume, even now, we can sec Hitle in the loves of these two 
tiresome pedants to interest our feelings for either of them. 
To state our opinion in language (see Burke's Reflections) 
much better than our own, we are unfortunate enough to re. 
gard this far-famed history of philosophical gallantry as an 
‘unfashtoned, tndelicate, sour, gloomy. feroclout medley of 
pedantry and lewdness ; of metaphysical speculations, blended 
with the conrecat sensuailty.’* — Stn Waite Scort.] 

1 This yofers to the account in his “ Confessions” of his 

ganion for the Comtesse d’Houdetot (the mistress of St. 

ambert), and his long walk every morning, for the sake of 
the single kiss which was the common salutation of French 
acquaintapes, Rourseau’s description of his fealings on this 
oecasion may be ered as the most passionate, yet not 
impure, description and expreaston of love that ever kindled 
into words, which, after all, must be felt, from their very 
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LXXXIII. 
But this will not endure, nor be endurad ! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt, . 
They might have used it better, but, allured 
By thetr new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 
Who in oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourish’d with the day ; 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their 
prey ? 
LXXXIV. 
What deep wounds ever closed without a scar ? 
The heart's bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, 
bear 

Silence, but not submission : in his lair 
Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years; none need despair : 
It came, it cometh, and will come, —the power 

_ To punish or forgive-—in one we shall be slower. 


LXXXV. * 
Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
' Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Karth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Yorn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so 
moved. 


— — — — — — 


LXXXVI. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of floweis yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the lizht drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 


— — 


LXXXVII. 
He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
’ All silently their tears of love instil, 
i Weeping themselves uway, till they infuse 
; Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 5 


* — — —— — —— — — — — — — — 


ß 
| foree, to be inadequate to the delineation: a painting can give 
no sufficient idea of the ocean. 

2 [Lord Byron's character of Rousseau fs drawn with 
great force, great power of discrimination, and at elo- 
quence. 1 know not that he says any thing which has not 
been sald before ; — but what he says issues, — from 
the recesses of hig own mind. Jt ia little Iaboured, which, 

ssibly, may be caused by the form of the stanza into which 
t was hocessary to throw it ; but it cannot be doubted that 
the poet felt a sympathy for the enthusiastic tenderness of 
Rousseau's genius, which he could not have recognised with 
such extreme fervour, except from a consciptstess of having 
* — occasionally experienced similar emotions." — Sim 

a RYDGES, ’ 

3 During Lord Byron's stay in Switrerland, he took up 

—— at * Campagne-Diodati, in the village of 
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LIXXVII. 
Ye stars? witicdi are the poetry of heaven ! 
VIn your bight leaves we would ‘read the fate 
Of mga seid. empires, —’t1s to be forgiven, 
That in our uspirations to be great, 
Our -deatinies o'erleap their mortal state, 
And claim « kindred with you; for ye are 
A deanty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence fiom afar, 


That fortune, fame, power, life, have named them- | 


selves a star. 


; LXXXL. 

All heaven and earth are still - though not in sleep, 
Bat breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, a8 we stand in thoughts too deep : ~— 


All heaven and earth are still: From the high host : 


Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concenter'd:in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf fs lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that. which is of all Creator and defence. 


XC, 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

in solitude, where we are least alone ; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, , 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 

Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone, 

Binding ali things with beauty ; —'t world disarm 


The eee had he substantial power to harm. 


XCI. 

Not vainiy did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains}, and thus tuke 

A fit and unwall'’d temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

Oprear’d of human hands. Come, and compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pray'r ! 


XCIL. 
The sky is changed — and such a change! Oh 


night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 


raphily vine. . 


2 


33. — — ————— 


one wag, a noble view of | 
like and of Geneva tue oem, tay the tana 
ing, the poet embarked om t the lake: and 


to 55 
created by these 


excursions we owe these 
Of his mode of passing : a day, the ‘following, from his Souroal, 


‘faa specimens: -— 
— Eoptember 18. Called. Got up at five. 
; View: from the chunchyard superb 5 


Letina, but ei Haars N him B ht 
ear roughton 
: ‘s sentence to Charles Stuart) is buried, 
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again as fir as Chillon, to revisit the little 
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CANTO If. 


From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath founds tongne, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shrowd,, 

. Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


SOUL 

| And this is in the night : — Most.glorieus night:! 
{ ‘Thou wert: not sent for slumber ! let. me. be 
A sharer in-thy fierce ‘and fur-delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee !2 
| How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing.to the earth ! 
| And now-again ‘t is Wack, — and now, the glee 
| Of the loud Bills shakes with its mountainomirth, 
: As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. $ 


i 

t XCIV. 

| Now, where the swiſt Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

| In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

* ‘That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 

; Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 

Love was the very root of the fond rage [parted :—~ 
Which’ blighted their life’s bloom, and then de. 


Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
' Of years all wintere,—war within — to wage. 


pe V. 

| Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
i "Phe mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunder-boits from hand tu hand, 
; Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
, The brightest through these parted hills hath furk'd 
| His lightnings, — us if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein 
lurk’d. 


XCVI. 
Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye ! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that bave made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, —{f I rest. 4 
But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breant : 
Or do ye find, at. length, like cagies,.come high nest ? 


torrent from the hill behind ft. The who showed 

the wonders of Chillon oa aia Biucher, and (to my 
raind, as great aman: he was deaf — umil. thinking ally, 
| one else go, roared out tse legends of the castle so fearful 

that Hobhouse got out of humour. However, we saw thi 
' from * — to the — Sanset reflected in ¢ 
| take. ‘clock  golg to bed. Have to get up at’ five 
——— ind 

| See Appendix, Note IFIJ. 
3 The thunder-sterm to which these lines refer 

on the 13th of June, 1836, at midnt 1 have seen, among 
the Acroceraunian mountains of 1,.ceveral. more ter. 
rible, but none more 

id dares ant far da most beautiful 


——— — 


— — — 


4 greats Journal of his Swiss tour, which — pees kept; 


— — — ——— — —— — — + ort — 
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— 


CANTO III. 


7XVVVXI. 

Could I embody and vnbosorn now 
That which is‘most within me, — could I wreak: 
My ‘thoughts upen expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passtons, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most-voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 


XCVIII. 
The morn is up aguin, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek.all bloom, 
Laughing the clowds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contain’d no tomb, — 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find rocm 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fitting};. 


XCIX. 

Clarens | sweet Clarens!, birthplace of deep Love 
Thineair is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take roct in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 
And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woo:, 

then mocks. 


Cc. 

Clarena! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 

Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 

To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 

Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest ; o'er the flower 

His eye ts sparkling, and his breeth bath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate 

hour, 


CL 
All things are here of Aim ; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
<M torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bew'd waters meet him,.and adore, 


for his sister, closes with the following ageing gronea-g bom 
“In the weather, for this tour, of thirteen days, I have been 
very fortunate — fortunate in a companion” (Mr. Hobhouse) 
-~ “fortunate in our ‘prospects, exenipt even the 
little petty acoldents and delays which often render — 
iv a less wild couutry disappointing. I was disposed to be 
leased. J am a lover of nuture, and an admirer of beauty. 
can bear fatigue, and welcome privation, and have secon some 
of the noblest views in the wor! Bat fn all this, —the ree 
collection of bitterness, and more ‘of recent and more 
home desolation, which mast accourpany me through life, has 
He here; and neither the music of the shepherd, 


the cr of the avalanche, ner the torrem, the mountain, 
the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for one monrent 
Hg’ heart, nor embled me to loce 


htened the weight upon my 
my own wretched identity, in the 
the glory, around, above, and bene 

\ rStangas KOE. co OXY. are exquisite, They hare eve 
thin which rakes a poetical pleture of local and particular 


esty, and the power, and 
me.] 


ee 
— — —— — — — — — 
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ay 


Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks alt Hoar,. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where itstoed, 
Offering to him, amd his, a posulous solitude, 


CIL. 
A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-formed and many-colour'd things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than 
words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 
Fearless and full of life: the gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 


CHIL. 
He who hath loved not, here would Jearn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men’s woes, 
And the world’s waste, have driven him far from 
those, 
For "tis his nature to advance or die ; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 


. CIV. 

T was not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections; but he found 

It was the scene which passion must allot 

To the mind’s purified beings; ‘twas the ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 

And hallow’d it with loveliness: ‘tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the hone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear'd a 

throne. 


cv. 
Lausanne ! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequcath’d a name ;5 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame : 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 


Thoughts which should call down thunder, and | 


the fiame 
Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 


On man and man’s research could deign do more | 


than smile. 


fect. They exhibit a miraculous: brilliancy and 
: but the very fidelity cauacs a little conatraint 
seems to have been so vn- 


force of 
and labour 


w® 
faculties, young ag the author was, 
il the practies! skill of the artiot The stanzas, too, on 
They tre among the ptoots of that very great —— 
are 
vith this Canto of Lord Byron exhihits.— Sie E. 


® Sex Appendix, Note (G7, 
3 Voltaire and Gibboa. 


Ob 
just. 


of talent 
yoaus.J 
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cv. 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit a8 various, gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 

Historian, tard, philosopher, combined ; 

He muitipiied himself among mankind, 

‘The Proteus of thelr talents: But his own 

Breafthed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


CVII. 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 

The Jord of trony, — that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 

And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 


CYIIL 
Yet, peace be with their ashes, — ſor by them, 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
it Is not ours to judge, — far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,-—or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow, — in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must He decay'd ; 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 
"T will be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 


CTX. 

Bat let me quit man’s works, again to read 

His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 

This page, which from my reveries I feed, 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 

And I must pierce them, and survey whate'er 

May be permitted, as my steps I bend 

To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 


CX. 
Italiz ! too, Italia! looking on thec, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the flerce Carthaginian almost won thee, 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 


2 — * If it be thes, 
For Banqno's issue have 1 fied my mind.” — Macsera. 
® ft is sald hy Rochefoucault, that “there ie always some- 


thing in the misfortunes of men’s best friends not displeasing 


to them. 

+ [“ It le not the temper and talents of the poet, but the ase 
to which, he them, of which his happiness or misery Is 
een powerful and unbridied im ion is the 
author and architect of ita own disappointments. Its fascina. 
tions, its a of and and the 

—— oo Oak qabes tascopeintiny of tection 
‘pepesveary on quick eeling 
at fancy incident to the poetical temperament. Bat the 
of all talents, whila he has qualified them each with its 
and » has endowed the owner with the 

of aioe tt is justly and — — 
as,’ wise ty 
and tame the fire of bis fancy, and ac. 
te which «he exalts him, in order to 
uiliity. The materials of 
: happiness as is 
ts in profnalon. But tha man of 
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egociety, for vhoae 
has crested 


net m 
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Giver 
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no 
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CANTO ITI. 


Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 
Thou wert the throne and grave of empires; still, 
The fount at which the panting mind assupges 
Her thirat of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 

| Flows from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill, 


: CXL. 
Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
| Renew'd with no kind auspices: — to fee} 
| Weare not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, —and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
| ‘With a proud caution, Jove, or hate, or aught, — 
{| Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal, — 
| Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 
Ts a stern task of soul: — No matter, — it is tanght. 


CXII. 

And for these words, thus woven Into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile, —~ 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth,—but I am not 
So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 
As Joss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 

I stood and stand alone, —remember'd or forgot. 


CXIII. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flatter'd its rank breath, nor bow'd 

To its idolatrics a patient knee, — 

Nor coin'd my eheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; I stood 

Among them, but not of them; in a shroud (could, 

Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 
Had I not filed! my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


CXIV. 

T have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 

‘Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which sre things,—hopes which will not 

deceive, 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 

Q'er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; * 

That twa, or onc, are almost what they seem, — 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. § 


— — ene 


— —— — — — — — — 


royal and no poetical path to contentment and heart's.case: | 
that by which they are attained is open to all classes of inun- 
kind, and fies within the most limited range of intellect. To 
narrow our wishes and desires within the scope of our powers 

_ of attainment ; to consider our misfortunes, however preuliar 
in their character, as our inevitable share in the patrimony of 
Adam ; to bridle those irritahle feelings, which ungorerned 
are sure to become governors ; to shun that intensity of gall- 
ing and self-wou * reflection which our poet has so 
forcibly described in his own burning language ; ~ 

——— | have thought 

*Ton long and wap 4 til! my brain became, 

in {ts own » bolling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame’ 


to stoop, in short, to the realities of Iife : repent if we have 
offended, and pardon if we have heen trespassed against ; to 
look on the world less as our foe than as a doubtiul and capri. 
cious friend, whose applause we ought as far as possible to 
deserve, but nelther to court nor contemn —~ auch seem the 
most obvicnis and certain means of keeping or regaining 
~—-ntai tranquillity, 


* Romita corte 
Tranquilim per virtutem patet unten viter.*" me 
Sin Waurun Scort.] 
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CXV. 

My daughter! with thy name this song begun ; 

My daughter ! with thy name thus much shallend ; 

I see thee not,— TI hear thee not, — but none 

Can be so wrapt In thee; thou art the friend 

To whom the shadows of far years extend: 

Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 

And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 
A token ahd a tone, even from thy father's mould. 


CXAVL 
To aid thy mind’s developement, — to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — 0 sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,-— to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, - wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss, — 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me ; 
Yet this was in my nature : —as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


CXVII. 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 

Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With desolation, —and a broken claim: ſsamo, 

Though the grave closed between us,—'t were the 

I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 

My blood from out thy being were an aim, 

And an attainment,—ail would be in vain, — 
Still thou would’st love my, still that more than life 

retain, 
(XVIII. 

The child of love, —though born in bitterness, 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 

These ‘were the clements, — and thine n less, 

As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 

Shall be more temper'd, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the sea 

And frum the mountains where I now respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, [me !! 
As, with a sigh, I dcem thou might’st have been to 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 


CANTO THE FOURTH. 


Visto ho Toscana, Loobardia, Romagna, 
Quel Monte che divide, e quel che serra 
tala, o un mare e ) altro, che Ja hagna. 
Ariosto, Satira ili. 


TO JOUN HOBHOUSE, FSQ. A.M. F. R.S. &c. 


Toned, January 2. 1818 
My nrax Hosnovsz, 
Arter an interval of eight years between the come 
position of the first and last cantos of Childe Harold, 
the conclusion of the poem is about to be submitted 
to the public. In parting with so old a friend, it is 


1 f* Byron, July 4.3816, Diodati.” — MS.) 


Si 


not extraordinary that I should recur to one still older 
and better,——to one who has beheld the birth and 
death of the other, and to whom I am far more in- 
debted for the social advantages of an enlightened 
friendship, than - though not ungrateful —1 can, or 
could be, to Childe Harold, for any public fayour 
reflected through the poem on the poet,—to one, 
whom I have known long and accompanied far, 
whom I have found wakeful over my sickness and 
kind in my sorrow, glad in my prosperity and firm 
in my adversity, true in counsel and trusty in peril, 
—toa friend often tried and never found wanting ; 
—to yourself, 

In so doing, I recur from fiction to truth; and in 
dedicating to you, in its complete or at least concluded 
state, a poetical work which is the longest, the most 
thoughtful and comprehensive of my compositions, I 
wish to do honour to myself by the record of many 
years’ intimacy with a man of learning, of talent, of 
steadiness, and of honour. It is not for minds like 
ours to give or to receive flattery ; yet the praises of 
sincerity have ever been permitted to the voice of 
friendship ; and it is not for you, nor even for others, 
but to relieve a heart which has not elsewhere, or 
lately, been so much accustomed to the encounter 
of good-will as to withstand the shock firmly, that I 
thus attempt to commemorate your good qualities, 
or rather the advantages which I have derived from 

_ their exertion. Even the recurrence of the date of 

| this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate 
day of my past existence,* but which cannot poison 

i my future while I retain the resource of your friend- 

' ship, and of my own faculties, will henceforth have a 

| more agreeable recollection for both, inasmuch as it 

: will remind us of this my attempt to thank you for 

| an indefatigable regard, such as few men have ex- 
perienced, and no one could experience without 

| thinking better of his species and of himself. 

' Tt has been our fortune to traverse together, at 
various periods, the countries of chivalry, history, 
and fable -—Spain, Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; 
and what Athens and Constantinople were to us & 
few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more 
recently. The poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, 
have accompanied me from first to last; and perhaps 
it may be a pardonable vanity which induces me to 
reflect with complacency on a composition which in 
some degree connects me with the spot where it was 
produced, and the objects it would fain describe ; and 
however unworthy it may be deemed of those magical 
and memorable abodes, however short it may fall of 
our distant conceptious and immediate impressions, 
yet a8 a mark of respect for what is venerable, and 
of feeling for what is glorious, it has been to me a 
source of pleasure in the production, and I part with 
it with a kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that 
events could have left me for imaginary objects. 

With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there 
will be found less of the pilgrim than in any of the 


preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, separated — 


from the author speaking in his own person. The 
fact is, that I had become weary of drawing a line 
which every one seemed determined not to perceive : 
like the Chinese in Goldsmith's “Citizen of the 
World,” whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese, 
it was in vain that I asserted, and imagined that I 
had drawn, a distinction between the author and the 


2 His marriage. 
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 piigrim ; and. the very anxiety to preserve this dif- 
ference, aod disqppointment at Onding it unavailing, 
oo fat crashed my efforts’ in the composition, that I 
determined -to-abandon it altogether — and have denc 
so, The dpiitionms which have been, or may be, 
formed on Shat-subject sre now a matter of indiffer- 
ence; the work is to depend on itself, and not on the 
writer; and the author who has no resources in his 
own mind beyond the reputation, transient or per- 
yoanent, which is to arise from his literary efforts, 
deverves the ‘fate of authors. 

In the course of the following canto it was my 
intention, either in the text or in the notes, to have 
touched upon the present state of Italian literature, 
anil perhaps of manners, But the text, within the 
Hrnits I proposed, I soon found hardly sufficient for the 
Jabyrinth of external objects, and the consequent refiec- 
tions ; and for the whole of the notes, excepting a few 
of the shortest, I am indebted to yourself, and these 
were necessarily Umited to thre elucidation of the text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to 
Mtissert upon the literature and manners of a nation so 
dissimilar ; and requires an attention and impartiality | 
which would induce us — though perhaps no inat- 

tentive observers, nor ignorant of the language or 
customs of the people amongst whom we have recently 
abode —to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, ; 
and more narrowly examine our information. The 
state of literary, as well as political party, appears to 
Tun, ar to dave run, so high, that for a stranger to 
steer impartially between them is next to impossible. 
It may be enough, then, at least for my purpose, to 
quote from their own beautiful language -—“ Mi 
pare che in an paese tutto poetico, che vanta la lin- 
gua la pid nobile ed insieme la pid dolce, tutte tutte 
le vie diverse si possono tentare, e che sinche la 
patria di Alfieri e di Monti non ha perduto I’ antico 
valore, in tutte essa dovrebbe essere la prima.” Italy 
has great names still—-Canova, Montl, Ugo Foscolo, 
Pindemonte, Visconti, Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, 
Mezzophanti, Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, 
will secure to the present generation an honourable 
place in most of the departments of Art, Science, 
' and Belles Lettres; and in some the very highest — 
Europe-—the World —has but one Canova. 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that “La 
planta uomo nasce pid robusta in Italia che in qua- 
lunque altra terra—e che gli stessi atroci delitti che 
vi si commettono ne sono una prova.” Without sub- 
seribing to the latter part of his proposition, a dan- 
gerous doctrine, the truth of which may be disputed 
on better grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no 
respect more ferocious than their neighbours, that 
man must be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, 
who is not, struck with the extraordinary capacity of 
this people, or, if such a word be admissible, their 
wapabilities, the facility of their acquisitions, the ra- 
pidity of their conceptions, the fire of their genius, 
their sense of beauty, and, amidst all the disadvantages 
of repeated revolutions, the detolation of battles, and 


— — 


| 


{ 





the despair of ages, their still unquenched “longing | 
after immortality,”——the immortality of independ. | 


énce. And when we ourselves, in riding round : 
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labourers’ chorus, “ Roma{ Roma! Roma! Roma 
non é pit come era prima,” it was difficult not to 
cortrast this melancholy dirge with the bacchanal 
roar of the songs of exultation still yelled from the 
Londen taverns, over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, 
and the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and 
of the world, by men whose cenduct you yourself 
have exposed in a work worthy of the better days of 
our history. For me,— 
* Non movero saal cords 
Ove la turba di suc ciance assorda.” 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of na- 
tions, it were useless for Englishmen to inquire, till 
it becomes asvertained, that England has acquired 
something more than a permanent army and & sus- 
pended Habeas Corpus ; it is enough for them to leuk 
at home. For what they have done abroad, and espe- 
cially in the South, “ Verily they will dave their re- 
ward,” and at no very distant period. 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhouse, a safe and agree- 
able return to that country whose real welfare can be 
dearer to none than to yourself, I dedicate to you this 
poem in its completed state ; and repeat once more 
how truly I am ever, 

Your obliged 
And affectionate friend, 
BYRON. 


I. 

I sroon in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; ' 

A palace and a prison an each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 

er the far times, when many a subject land 

Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, [istes ! 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred 


iT. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 2 

Rising with her tiara of proud tower, 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers ; 

And such she was; --- herdaughters had theledowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 

Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers, 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased, 


— 


TH. 
In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 3 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the share, 
And muste meets not always now the car; 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still 1s here. 
States fall, arts fade-—— but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of atl festivity, 


the walls of Rome, heard the simple lament of the | The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 


? Seo Appemitx, * Historical Notes,” No. 1. 


> Sebati, describing the appearance of Venice, hae made | 
use of the abore image, which would not be be pootical were it | 


not true," Gao Me at qui superne urbem contempletur, 


— — imaginem medio Oceano fguratam se putet 


lnspicare 
5 Sec Appendix, “* Historical Notes," No. 1. 
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IV. x. 
But unto usshe beth a spell beyond My name from out the temple where the dead 
Her name in story, and her long array Are honour'd by the nations — let it be... - 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
Above the dogeless city’s vanish'd sway ; And be the Spartan's epitaph. on me — 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay “ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away — The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’er, I planted, -— they have torn me, — I bleed : 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. TI should have known what fenit w spring trom 

¥ such a seed. 
The beings of the mind are not of clay ; xi. 
—— immortal, they create : The ‘spouseless Adriatic mourns ber lord ; 
And muttiply in us a brighter ray And, annual marriage now no more renew'd, 
And more beloved existence: that which Fate The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestered, 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stord® 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; Stand, but in mockery of his wither'd power, 


And with a fresher growth replenishi void And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
. i — When Venice was a queen with an unequell'd dower. 
VI. 


Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 
The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy ; 


XI. 
The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 3 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine leosen'd from the mountain's belt ; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo !4 
Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 
I — — Caria — 
SRST OS OPES — Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
They came like trath, and disappear'd like dreams ; Their gilded collars glittering in-the sm ; 
And whatsoe’er they were —are now but so: — — 
I could replace them if I would; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; 


And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 
And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye: 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 

More beautiful than our fantastic sky, | 
And the strange constellations which the Muse 
|} O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 


— 


But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ?5 
Are they not bridled ?— Venice, lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, Hike a sea-weed, into whence she rose ! 





— — — — — — —— 
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Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
{ 
| 








— eee aie Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 
|| And ather voices speak, and other sights surround. — — a : — th, papa fancy : — 
Vill. XIV. 
I've taught me other tongues — and in strange eyes In youth she was all glory,—a new Tyre ; 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind Her very by-word sprung from victory, { 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; The “ Planter ef the Lion 5,” which through fire 
| Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to ſind And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea; 
A country with—-ay, or without mankind ; Though making many slaves, herself still free, r 
! Yet was I born where men are proud to be,—- = | And Europe's bulwark ‘gainst the Ottomite ; i 
‘ Not without cause; and should I leave behind Witness Troy's rival, Candia ! Vouch it, ye [ 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight ! 
And geek me out a home by a remoter sea, For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight | 
IX. xv. 
Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay ; Statues of glass—all shiver’d-—-the long file ( 
My ashes in a soll which is not mine, Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 
| My spirit shall resume it . if we may But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuons pile . 
Unbodlied choose a sanctuary. I twine Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; y 
My hopes of being reroember'd in my line Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, | 
With my land's language; if too fond and far Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, \ 
These aspirations in thelr scope incline, — Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes arc, Too oft remind her who and what Inthrals, ° 
Of hasty growth and: blight,.and dull Oblivion bar | Have @ung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 


general, to the strangers who praised the memory of her sun. = which is the no 
2,3,4,5, See Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” Nos, at ty. | eone, Fantaleon, Part 
Ve vi. | 


? Soe Appendix, “ Historical Notes.” No, il. 


i 
f 
, ⸗ f St. Mark, the standard of the re |/, 
1 The anawer of the mothor of Hrasidas, the Lacodamonian That is, the Lion of St — eed Pantstoon — Pinner 
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XVI. 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, ! 

Her votes their only ransom from afar : 

See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 

Of the o’ermaster'd victor stops, the reins 

Fal: trom his hands — his idle scimitar 

Starts from its belt — he rends his captive's chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his 
strains. 

XVIL 


Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most of all, 
Albion to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children; in the fall 

Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 


XVmM. 
I loved her from my hoyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sqjourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 2 
Had stamp‘d her image in me, and even 0, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 
Perchance even dearer In her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 


XIX. 
I can repeople with the past — and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught : 
There are some feelings Time cannot benumbd, 
Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and 
| dumb. 
XX. 
But from their nature will the tannen grow 5 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheiter’d rocks, 
Kooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soll supports them ‘gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 
And grewa giant tree ; —-the mind may grow the same. 


AAI. 

_ Existence may be borne, and the decp root 
Of Uſe and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms; mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest. load. 
And the wolf dies in silence, not bestow'd 


“ told in Platarch's Life of Nias 
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In vain should such example be; if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper St to bear, - it is but for a day. 


AXTI. 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer; and, in cach event, 

Ends ; - Some, with hope replenish'd and rebnoy d, 

Return to whence they came— with like intent, 

And weave their web again ; some, bow'd and bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 

Some seek devotion, toll, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or climb. 


XXILI. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a tuken like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound-— 

A tone of music — summer's eve — or spring — 

A flower—the wind—the ocean— which shall 

wound, {bound ; 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 


XXIV. 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 

Home to {ts cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which ft leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign'd, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—-the changed — perchance the dead — 

anew, [how few ! 

The mourn’d, the loved, the lost too many !— yet 


XXV. 
But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o'er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the Joveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea, 


XXVI. 
The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome ! 
And even since, and now, falr Tialy ! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of ail Art yicids, and Nature ‘4 can decree , 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be defaced, 


4 [The whole of this canto is rich in description of Nature, 
ae love caf — noe * a distinct — in Lani 
yron’s min 8a love oes not rest in behold 
nor is satisfied with — hg ard ay 
ng itself with the poet's very life. 
yrat had, with bis real eyes, eThaps, cern 
morc of — than ever was before perm y great 
poet, yet he never before seemed to open bis whole } hentt t0 
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XXVM. XXXIL 
The moon is up, and yet it is not night And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt4+ 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea Is one of that complexion which seems made 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height For those who thelr mortality have felt, 
Of blue Friulf’s mountains; Heaven is free And sought a refage from their hopes decay'd 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be,— In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West,— Which shows a distant prospect far away - 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the | Of a bright sup can make sufficient holiday, 
blest 1! 
XXVUOI. XXXL . 
A single star is at her side, and reigns Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still ! And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, With « calm languor, which, though to the eye 
As Day and Night contending were, until Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
Nature reclaim'’d her order :—~gently flows If from society we learn to live, 
The deep-dycd Brenta, where their hues instil *T is solitude should teach us how to die ; 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’ within it | No hollow aid; alone — man with his God must strive: 
glows, 
XXIX. XXXIV. 
Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, Or, it may be, with demons, who impair > 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, In melancholy bosems, such as were 
Their magical variety diffuse : Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 
With a new colour as it gasps away, Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The last still loveliest, till-—’tis gone — and all is gray. | The tomb a hell, and hell itself a mufkier gloom. 
XXX. XXXV. 
There is a tomb in Arqua ; —rear'd in air, Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 
The bones of Laura's lover: here repair There seems as ‘t were a curse upon the seats 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, Of former sovereigns, and the antiqne brood 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose Of Este, which for many an age made good 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name? * Of petty power impell’d, of those who wore 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 
, XXXI. XXXVI. 
They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; $ And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 
|| The mountain-village where his latter days Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell ! 
Went down the vale of years; and ‘tis their pride — And see how dearly earn'’d Torquato’s fame, 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise, And where Alfonso hade his poct dwell : 
To offer to the passing stranger's gaze The miserable despot could not quell 
His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend | 
And venerably simple, such as raise With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
A feeling more accordant with his strain Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. Scatter’d the clouds away —and on that name attend 


her genial impulses. But in thie he is changed; and in this | the temptation of our Saviour, And our unsullied John 
Canto of Childe Harold, he will stand a com on with the | Locke preferred the — of a child to complete solitude. 
best descriptive poets, in, this age of degcriptive poetry. — ® (In April, 1817, Byron visited Ferrara, weat over 
WiLson.] the castle, cell, &c., and wrote, a few days after, the Lament 
1 The above description may seem fantastical or ex . | of Tasso.—“ One of the Ferrarese asked me,” he says, in a 
ated to those who have never seen an Oriental or an Teallan letter to a friend, “if 1 knew ‘ Lond Byron,’ an acquaintance 
sky, yet it is but a Hteral and hardly sufficient delineation of | of his, maw at Naples. 1 told him ‘Nol’ whieh was true 
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be Apponi. “ Bilstorteal Notes, Nos. vin. and | Tuyo, "You eee: wheat Femme ie how accurate! how bound 

ee Cy Bait way up Tighter and the better oked at when Thewe goe riz of mine, 
— — mies of ay ite he caught, 18 sits on me like armour on the Lord Mayor's champion ; . 
That soothed, not dirren ~~ Rooxna.] ———— — — —— gr tea bata |: 


not 
* The struggle is to the full as Hkely to be with demons as | namesake had: and, by the — Heaver, | loeked 8 - 
with our better thoughts, Satan chose the wilderness for | little like a poet, that every > jeved me.) 
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} and 
, TBH, to do me ——— when i 
nee, 


— 


— 


The tears sil pealses of all time; while thine 

See ae oe a 
worthless o which boasted line 

Ys shaken into nothing but the link 

Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 

Of thy ‘poor malice, naming thee with scorn — 

iiss | toe Gs Ocelot 

From thee ! if in another station bern, 

': Searce fit to be the slave of him thou mad’st to mourn : 


XXXVM. 

Thow  form'd to eat, and be despised, and dic, 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty : 
He! with a giory round his furrow'd brow, 
Which emanated then, and dazsies now, 

In face of all his foes, the Crascan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow ! 

No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth monotony in wire! 


XXXIX. 

Peace to Torquato’s injured shade! ‘twas his 

In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 

Atm’d with her poison'd arrows; but to miss. 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern. song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but bow long 

The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 

Compose a mind like thine? though all in one 
Contiensed their scatter'd rays, they would not form a 

sun. 


XL. 
Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 
Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry : first rose 
The Tuscan father's comedy divine ; 
Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott 2, the minstrel who call'd forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 
And, like the Ariosto of the North, 5 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 


XLL 
The lightning rent from Ariosto'’s bust 4 
The iron crown of laurel s mimic'd leaves ; 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurej-wreath which Glory weaves 


4 See Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” No, 

2 [“ Scott,” says Lord Byroo, in bis MS. Diery, for 1821, 
“is certainly the most wonderful writer of the ‘day. 
novels are a new Mterstere in themselves, aud bis poster 
as any — if not beter (only on an orreonous stem), — 
— only ceased to be 90 popular, hecause the vulgar were 
hearing ‘ — called the Jast,’ and Scott the 

ostracized him. 1 : 
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Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, > 

And the false semblance but disgraced ‘his brow ; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 9 
Whate'er it strikes ;-—yon head is doubly sacred now. 


XL. 

Italia ! oh ¥talia ! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, God! that thou wert In thy nakedness 

Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 

Thy right, and awe the rebbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress ; 


xLOL 

Then might’st thou more appal; or, less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, andeplored 

For thy destructive charms; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 
Of manry-nation’d spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon of ‘defence, and 90, 

Victor or vanquish‘d, thou the slave of friend or foe. 7 


XLIV. 
Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 4 
The Roman friend of Rome's least-mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
Egina lay,,Pireus on the right, 
And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight; 


XLV. 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear'd 
Barbaric. dwellings on their shatter'd site, 
Which only make more mourn'd and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scatter'd light, 
And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yct surviving page 

The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 


4 CI do not kaow whether Scott will like it, but I have 
called him ‘the Ariosto of the North’ in mytext. If he 


should say 60 in time.” — Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, 
Aug. — 
‘, 5, § See Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” Nos. x2. xr, 


xii. 

7 The two — xlil. and xlitt. are, with the exception af 
a line or two, a anglation of the famous sonnet of licaja « 

Teall, Italia, O tu cul feo la torte!” 

# The celebrated letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, on 
the death of his daughter, describes as it then — and now 
ie, which I often traced in Greece, both by ea and 
fand, in Sen yorteys ana v6 vie Maa — 
ade at 2 was sailing from Egina towards 1 began 
to contemplate the prospect of the — ground m et 
Zxina was a before me; Pirwus on the right, 
Corinth on the Jeft: sil * which fowns, once famous 
— —— now lie overturned and buried in their ruins. 
—— aie — Tcould not but think prosently within my- 

ado we — mortals fret and vex ourselves if 

any — Piel to die or be killed, whose Hie ta yet 
ao short, when the carcasses of so many noble cities Hie here 
nae me in one view,"'~< Bee Aliddieion’s Cicero, 

p. 
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CANTO IV. 


XLVI. 
That page le now before me, and on mine 
His country’s ruin added te the mass 
Of perish’d states he mourn’d in their decline, 
And I in desolation: all that was 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas ! 
Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, ' 
Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 


XLVIL 

Yet, Italy ! through every other land [side ; 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to 
* Mother of Arts! as once of armas; thy hand 

Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 

Parent of our Religion ! whom the wide 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven ! 

Europe, repentant of her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. - 
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We stand, and in that form and face behold (fail; 

What Mind can make, when Nature's self would | 

And to the fond Idolaters ofold ti 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could monld : 


L. 
We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dagsied and drunk with beauty, till the heart $ 
Reels with its fulness; there — for ever there — 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away !|—there need no words, nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly — we have eyes : 
Blood — pulse — and breast, confirm the Dardan 
Shepherd’s prize. : 


LL 
Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War ? 


XLVIL | And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 
But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps Feeding on thy sweet cheek !* while thy lips are 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps Shower'd on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps urn ?? 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps LIL 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new morn. Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve, 
XLIX. The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and filis 2 Has moments like their brightest ; but the weight 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale Of earth recoils upon us ; —- let it go ! 
‘The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils We can recall such visions, and create, [grow | 
Part of its immortality ; the veil From what has been, or might be, things which 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale Into thy statue's form, and look like gods below. , | 
| 
1 It is Poggio, who, looking from the Capitoline hill upon the pictures would have been better if the painter had taken t 
rnined Rome, breaks forth in the exclamation, “Ut nune | more pains, and to praise the works of Peter Perugino,’’’] 
omni decore nudata, prostrata jacet, instar gigantel cadaveris 4 Ogbarueds iene 1 
corrupt atque undique exesi. “ Atque oculos pascat uterque sucs.” — Ovin, Amor. lib. il. 
% See A lix, “ Historical Notes,“ No. xtv. 
saab, ee abba i aa oa 5 (The delight with which the pilgrim contemplates the |} 
3 In 1617, Lord Byron visited Florence, on his way to | ancient Greek statues at Florence, and afterwards at Home, || 
Rome. “* I remained,” he says, “ but a day: however, I went | is such as might have been expected from any great to 
to the two galleries, from which one returns drenk with | whose youthful mind had, like hie, been imbned with those {| 
beauty, The Venus is more for admiration than love; but | classical ideas and associations which afford so many sources | | 
there are sculpture and painting, which, for the first time, at | of pleasure, through every period of life. He bas gazed upon 
all gave me an idea of what people mean by their cant about | these masterpieces of art with a more susceptible, and, in spite 
those two most artificial of the arts. What struck mo most | of bis disavowal, with a more lea eye, can be traced 
were, the mistress of Raphael, a portrait; the mistress of | in the effusions of any poct who had previously expressed, in 
Titian, a portrait ; a Venus of Titian in the Medici Gallery; {| any formal manner, his admiration of ‘their beauty, It may 
the Venus ; Canova’s Venus, also, in the other gallery: | sppear fanciful to say so ; — but we think the genius of Byron 
Titian'’s mistress ſs also in the other gallery (that Is, in the | is, more than that of any other modern poct, akin to that 
Pitti Palace gallery); the Parcee of Michael Angelo, a pic. [| peculiar genius which seems to have been diffused among ail |} 
ture; and the Antinous, the Alexander, and one or two not | the poets and artists of ancient Greece; and in whose spirit, |, 
very decent groups in warble; the Genius of Death, a sleep. | above all its other wonders, the great specimens of sculpture 
ing figure, &e. &c. Taleo wont to the Medici chapel. Fine | seem to have been conceived and executed. His creations, |! 
frippery in great slabs of various expensive stones, to comme. | whether of beauty or of strength, are all single creations. He 
morate fifty rotten and forgotten carcasses. It fs unfinished, } requires ny grouping to give effect to hig favourites, or to tell 
and will remain so."" We find the fellowing note of a second | his story. His eroines are solitary symbols of joveliness, 
Visit to the galleries in 1821, accompanied by the author of | which ecquire no foil ; his heroes stand alone as upon marble 
Tho Pleasures of Memory: " —* My former impressions | pedestals, displaying the naked power of passion, oF the 
were confirmed ; but there were too many visitors to allow | wra Ler up and reposing —— of grief. The artist who | 
mo to feel any thing. properly. When we were (about thirty woul illustrate, as it is called, the works of any of our other 
or forty) alt stuffed into the cabinet of gems and Knick. | poets, must Lorrow.the mimic aplendours of the pencil. He 
kuackeries, in a corner of one of the galleries, I told Rogers | who would transfer into another vehicle the spirit of Byron, 
that ° it felt Hike being in the watch-hause.’ 1 heard one bold | must pour the lguid metal, or hew the stubborn rock. What | 
liriton declare to the woman on his arm, looking at the Vonus | he loses in ease, he will gain in power. He might draw frum 
of Titlan, * Well, now, that is really very fine indeed !’— | Medora, Guinare, Lara, or Manfred, subjects for relievos, 
an observation which, ike that of the landlerd in Joseph | worthy of enthusiasm almost as great as Harold hes himsctt 
Andrews, on the certainty of death,’ was (us the landlord's | displayed on the eohtensplation of the loveliest and tie 
wife observed) ‘extremely true.” la the Pitt! Patace, 1 did | sternest relies of the inimitable genius of the Greeks. - 
not omit Goldsmith's prescription for a connoisseur, viz. ‘that | WILson. 
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That mustc In itself, whose sounds are gong, 
The poetry of speech ? No ;-—~ even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyzna’ bigot's wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 
Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom./ 


LIX, 
And Santa Croce wants thelr mighty dust ? 
Yet for this want morc noted, as of yore 
The Ceesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 
Did but of Rome's best Son remind her more . 


i — tenes ae and wise hands, 

The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 

How well his conridisseurship understands 

The graceful bend,.and the voluptuous swell : 

Let these describe the undescribable : {stream 
I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
Wherein that image shall for ever dwell ; | 
The wnruffied mirror of the loveliest dream 

That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 


— 
| 


— — — — — — 
— — — — — ·— 





LIV. 
In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 2 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 


Even in itself an immortality, { this, 
Though there were nothing save the past, and 
The particle of those sublimities 


Which have relapsed to chaos : — here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfteri’s bones, and his, 3 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli's earth return’d to whence it rose. 4 


LV. 
These are four minds, which, like the elements. 
Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! [rents 
Cime, which hath wrong'd thee with ten thousand 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 
And hath denied, to every other sky, 
Spirits which soar from ruin: —thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray ; 
Such as the great of yore, Canova Is to-day. 


LVI. 

But where repose the ali Etruscan three — 
Dante, and Petrarch, and, searce less than they, 
The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hemdred Tales of Jove — where did thev lay 
Their bones, distinguish‘d from our common clay 
Ju death as life? Are they resolved to dust, 
And have their country’s marbles nought to say ? 
Could not her quarries farnish forth one bust ? 

| Did they not to her breast their filial earth entrust ? 


LVH. 

Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 5 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 6 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ; and the crown’ 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 
{  Upon.a far and foreign soil had grown, fown. 

7 life, his fame, his grave, though rified-—not thine 


LVIII. 
Boceaccio to his parent earth bequcath’d ® 
His dust, —and lies it not her Great among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
&'er him who form’d the Tuscan's siren tongue ? 


' 1 [Only 4 week hefore the poet visited the Florence gallery, 
be fre thas to a friend : bas know nothing of aintng: | 
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Galileo, take it 
¥ did not admire any of these tombs — beyond their 


Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 

Fortress of falling empire ! honour’d sleeps 

The immortal exile ; — Arqua, too, her store 

Of tuneful relice proudly claims and keeps, [ weeps. 
While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and 


LX. 

What is her pyramid of precious stones ?'? 

Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 

Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 

Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 

Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 

Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 

Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 


LXI. 

There he more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Art's most princely shrine, 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
There be more marvels yet — but not for minc ; 
For I have been accustom’d to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 
Than Art in galleries: though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 

Less than it feela, because the weapon which it wiclds 


LXIL 

Is of ancther temper, and I roam 

By Thrasimene’s take, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoll'n to rivers with their gorv, 
Reek through the sultryplain, withJegions scattered o'er, 


LXIII. 

Like to a forest ſell'd by mountain winds ; 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

An earthquake reel'd unheededly away ! } 

None felt stern Nature rocking at bis fect, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 

Upon their bucklers for a win¢ing sheet; {meet ! 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations 


— =a Alfieri is heavy ; and all of them seem to be over- 
ed. What is necessary but a bust and — P and perhapaa 
; eee the last for the — Tam one. 
But all your all and eulogy ta — "aod worse than 
the watery the rene of Chars Sacra Wiens 
e re the 
Anne,” — Byrom Letters, 1837.) = ; 
», 6,7, 7 See — — Hutorical Notes,” Nos. XVIN. 
NIK. XY, and xx 
9 — 4 pena, “ Tistorical Notes,” No. xxtr. 
A “ Historical Notes," No, — 
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OGANTO IY. 
LXIV. 

The Earth to them wns as a rolling bark 
! Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 
|| In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe [birds 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the 
| Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing 

| herds {no words, 


Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath 


LXV. 
Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
| Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 
i Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
(| Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath ta’en— 
‘| A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 
| And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead = [red.! 
— Made the earth wet, and turn'd the unwilling waters 
| LXVI. 
| But thou, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 2 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
| ‘The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
| And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 
| A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters ! 
| 
| 
i 


LXVIL 
And on thy happy shore a TempleS still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
| Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
| Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deers ; 
| While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
| Down where the shallower wave still tells its bub- 
| bling tales. 

1 (“ The lovely peaceful mirror reflected the mountains of 
| Monte Pulciana, and the wild fowl skimming its ample sur- 
| face, touched the waters with their rapid wings, leaving circles 
| and trains of light to glitter in gray repose. As we moved 
; along, one set of interesting features yielded to another, and 
| every change excited new delight. Yet, was it not among 

these tranquil scenes that Hannibal and Flaminius met ? 
| Was not the blush of blood upon the silver lake of Thrasi- 
mene ?*.. Ff, V. WILLIAMa. ] 

2 No book of travels has omitted to expatiate on the temple 
| of the Ciitumnus, between Foligne and Spoleto ; and no site, 

or scenery, even in Italy, is more worthy a description. For 
an account of the dilapidation of this temple, the reader is 
referred to “ Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of 
Childy Harold,” p. 30. 
* i This pretty little gem stands on the acclivity of a bank 
overlooking its crystal waters, which have their source at the 
distance of some hundred yards towards Spoleto. The temple, 
fronting the river, is of an oblong form, in the Corinthian 
order. Four columns support the pediment, the shafts of 
which are covered in spiral tines, and in forms to represent 
the scales of fishes; the bases, too, are richly sculptured. 
Within the building ia a chapel, the walls of which are 
covered with many hundred nanies; but we saw nove which 
we could recognive as British. Can it be that this classical 
tempte ts seidom visited by our cou ren, though cclobrated 
by Dryden and Addixon ? To future travellers from Britain 
it will surely be rendered interesting by the beautiful Hnes of 
Lord Byron, lowing as sweetly as the lovely stream which 
— W. —— tee — 
Are no verses iy our uage of happier 
descriptive power than the two stanzas which characterise the 
Ciitumaus. In guncral posts find it so difficuls to leave an 
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LXVIII. 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 

Win to the brow, ‘tis his; and if ye trace 

Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 

Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it clean 

With Nature’s baptism, — ‘tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. < 


LXIX. 

The roar of waters! — from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phiegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentile rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald ; —how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to reck leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and 

rent {vent 

With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful 


LXXL 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

‘Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, Poack ? 

With many windings, through the vale: — Louk 

Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread, — a matchiess cataract, § 


interesting subject, that they injure the distinctness of the 
description by loading it so as to embarrass, rather than 
excite, the fancy of the reader; or else, to avoid that fault, 
they confine themselves to cold and abstract gencralities. 
Byron has, in these stanzas, admirably stecred his course be- 
twixt these extremes: while they present the outlines of a 
picture as pure aud as brilliant as those of Claude Lorraine, 
the task of filling up the more minute particulars is saciciousy 
left to the imagination of the reader; and it must be d 

indeed if i¢ does not s ply what the has left unsaid, or 
but generally and briefly Yhile the eye glances 
refreshing coolness of the 


ntimated. 
— care eth b blige sale of the rapid 
scene — we hear the bubblin mare 
and see the slender proportions of the rural temple reflected 
in the crystal depth of the calm pool. — Sin Water Scort.] | 
5 I saw the Cascata del Marmore of Terni twice, at dif- | 
ferent periods ; ance from the summit of the precipice, and 
again from the vailey below. The lower view is to be 
preferred, if the traveller has time for one only ; but in any 
point of view, cither from above or below, it ts worth all the 
cascades and torrents of Switzerland put together : the Stau- 
bach, Reichenbach, Pisse Vache, fall of Arpenas, é&c. are rilis 
in‘ comperative appearance. Of the fall of Schaffhausen I 
cannot speak, not set having scen it. — I* The stunsing sound, 
the miet, uncertainty, and tremendous depth, bewildered the 
senses for a time, and the eye had little rest fram the impe- 
tuous and RET Ne Wate search into the mysterious and 
whitened gulf, which presented, sbrough a cloud of spray. 
the — as it were, of rocks overhanging woo 
The wind, however, would sometimes remove for au 
this misty vell, and display such a scone of havoc a8 
the soul.” — H, W. Wiuiams.] 
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LAX. 

Horribly beautifal ! but on the verge, \ 
From side te side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris alts, amidst the infernal surge, ! 

Like Hope'upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while al] around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ‘mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


LXXIII. 
Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
‘The infant Alps, which — had I not before 
Gared on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 2 
The thundering lanwine<—-might be worshipp‘d 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear [more ; ° 


Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near, 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 


LXXIV. 
Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 
And on Parnassns seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 't were for fame, 
For still they soar’d unutterabiy high : 
I’ve look'd on Ida with a Trojan’s eye; 
Athos, Olympus, Ætna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 
All, save the lone Soracte's height, display'd 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Rerman’s aid 


LEXY. 
For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake, 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes; I abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 
The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word? 


| In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 


+ Of the time, place, and qualities of this kind of iris, the 
reader will see a short account, ina note to Manfred. Vhe 
fail looks so mach tike “the hell of waters,” that Addison 
thought the descent alluded to by the gulf in which Aiccto 
plunged into the infernal! regions. ft ia singular enough, that 
two of the finest cascades in Europe should be artificial — 
thia of the Velino, and the one at Tivoli. The traveller is 
strongly recommended to trace the Velino, at least as high as 
the fittle lake, called Pict di Lup The Reatine territory was 
the Italian Tempo (Cicer. Epist. ad Atile. xv. Jib. iv), and 
the ancient naturalists (Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. fi. cap Ixit.}, 
—— Aher beautiſul. varieties, remarked the daily rain. 
hows o 
ducted # treatise to this district alone, See Aid. Manut. de 

ap. Sallengre, Thesaur. tom. i. p. 773 

er part of Switserland, the avalanches are 
khown by name of lauwine. 
These stauzas may probably remind the reader of Ensign 
v : * Deen Homo,” &c. ; bat the reasons 
for our dislike are not exactly the same, 1 wish to — 
thet we become Cred of the task we can comprehen 


from more 
cs ill their 


woe —— 


ee en met een —— — — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — * 


— — — 


the lake Velinus. A scholar of great name hax : 
_ Slartly boast of having been his puphi, if by more closely fol- 


— oe 


1 a parallel, 


Reet wer 


— 
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CANTO IV. 


LXXVL 

Ausht thet recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory; and, though Time hath 
My mind to meditate what then it learn'd, (taught 
Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the fresimess wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 

Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 


LXXVILE. 

Then farewell, Horace; whom I hated so, 4 

Not for thy fanlts, but mine; it is a curse 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse: 

Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 

Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art, 

Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce, 

Awakening without wounding the touch'd heart, 
Yet fare thee well — upon Sorncte’s ridge we part. 


LXXVIM. 

Oh Rome! my country ! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires { and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and sce 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
Over steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


LXXIX. 
The Xiobe of nations! there she stands, * 
Chihiless and crownless, in her voivcless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long agn; 
The Secipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 6 
The very sepuls hres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dot thou flow, 
Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress, 


maturity. Teertainly de not speak on this point from any 
pique or aversion towards the place of my education. 1 was 
hota slow, though an hile boy ; and [believe no one could, or 
can he, more attached to Marrow than | have always been, 
and with reason: —a part ot the tai passed there was the 
happtest of my tite; and my preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Drury, was the best and worthiest friend | ever —RC 
whose warnings | have remembered but too well, though too 
late when I have erred,-—~and whose counsels I have bot 
tullowed when I have done well or wisely. Hf ever this im. 
periect record of my feclings towards bim should reach his 
eyes, let it remind him of one who never thinks of him tut 
with gratitude and veneration — of one who world more 


ge ine Ds injunctions, he could reflect any honour upon his 
ostructor. 

+ (Lord Byron's prepossession against Horace ts not without 
lt was not till released frore the duty of reading 
Virgil as a task, that Gray could feel himself capable of en- 
joying the beauties of that poet. — phere 

{* Ihave been some days in Rome the Wonderful, J am 


‘the Beauty ; dist we learn by rate Gefore we can get by heart; | delighted with Rome. Asa whole — ancient and modern, — 
’ that the —2 a is worn away, and the future pleasure it heats Greece, Constantinople. every thing ~» at Jeast that [ 
stivantage deadened and destroyed, by the d ‘ anticl. ‘ have ever seen. Buf I can’t deserthe, because my first im- 
pation, at ak age when we can neither feel nor under | pressions are always strong and confused, and my memo 
the power of compositions which & requires an acquaintance © scicets and reduces them to order, like distance in ‘the land- 
— well as Latin and Greek, to relish, or to reason | scape, and dlends them better, although they may be loss 
». . For the same reason, we never can be aware of the distinct. I have been on horseback most of the day, all days 
ot seme of the finest passages of Shakspeare To be, | since my atrivai. I bave been to Aibano, its lakes, and ta 
er Hot. to. hg Dae instance}, from the habit of having them the top of the Alban Mount, and to Freacati, Aricia, ae. As 
X us at eight a oid, as an exercie, not of _ for the Coliseum, Pantheon, %, Peter's, the Vatican, Palatine, 
nied, ‘bet of 2 60 that when we are oid enough to &c. &e. they are quite ine shle, and noust be aren.” —~ 
sajoy thane, the taste ts gone, and the led. Insome : Byron Letters, May, 1817. } 


6 For a comment on this and the two stansas,. 


| the reatler may consult “ Historical Nlustrations,” 9. @, 


GANTO TY. 


LXXX. 
The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city’s pride ; 
She saw her gioties star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbartan monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb’d the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, “ here was, or is,” where all is doubly night ? 


LXXXI. 
The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka!” it is clear — 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 


LXXXIT. 
Alas! the lofty city ! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs !! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy's pictured page !— but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside —decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That oes in her eye she bore when Rome was 
ree ! 


LXXXIII. 
Oh thou, whose chariot roll'd on Fortune's wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
Q’er prostrate Asia; — thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — 


LXXXIV. 

The dictatorial wreath 2,— couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display'd, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her ie Oh! she who was Almighty 

"a! 


* 


oy ee 30 for the number of triumphs. Ho fs 
— 


ott 
and Panvinius by Mr, Gibbon and 


followed 
the —— writers. 


4 Certainly, were it not for these two traits in the life of 


Sylla, alluded to fo this stanza, we should regard him aan 
monster tinredeemed by any admirable quality’ The sione. 


—— of his voluntary resignation of * fre ur the Hot rhaps be 
Bey bad noe se have satis fied * * 
—— ho meax, Bo di ——— ave deat — ů 
thought, like E that what bad appeared a must ave al 
a or pt getldrces at —— had been ristaken for pride 
MF Of soul, .-f“ Seigneur, vous changes 


CHILDE, HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


1 
. 


— — 


— — — — — 


LXXXV. 
Sylla was first of victors; but our own | 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he. 
Too swept off senates while he hew'd the throne 
Down to a block ~~ immortal rebel { See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages | but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny; 


His day of double victory and death [ breath. 


| Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his 


LXAXVI. 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but crown’d him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed hirn gently from his throne. of force, 
And laid him with the earth’s preceding elay. 
And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way, 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 

Were they but so in man's, how different were his 

doom ! 


LXXXVII. 

And thou, dread statue! yet existent in + 

The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou who beheldest, "mid the assassins’ din, 

At thy bathed base the bloody Cesar lie, 

Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 

Of gods and men, great Nemesis | did he die, 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 


LXXXVIII. 

And thou, the thimder-stricken nurse of Rome! 5 

She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 

The milk of conquest yet within the dome 

Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thon standest : — Mother of the mighty heart, 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 

Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning — dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge 

forget ; 


LXXXIX. 

Thou dost ; — but all thy foster-babes are dead — 
The men of iron: and the world hath rear‘d 
Citles from out their sepulchres : men dled 
In imitation of the things they fear'd, _{steer’d, 
And fought and conquer'd, and the same course 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near'd, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

But, vanguish'd by himself, to his own slaves a slave— 


toutes mes idées de la facon dant je vous voila agir. Je sores 
que vous aviex de ambition, mais aucune amour ri 

gloire: je voyais bien que votre de était haute ; s je ne 
— pas qu'elle fat grande.” — Dialogues de ot 


3 On the 3d of September Cromwell gained the victory of 
Dunbar: a wards he obtained “his crowning 


mercy ” orcheter 3 ara a few n year after, on the sarie: 
aay, —8* he had ever esteemed the most fortunate for him, 


4,> Sen Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” Nos. £xtv. XBv. 
D 4 
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Xe. 
The fool of’ falsé dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Casar, following him of old 
With steps uiuequal; fer the Roman's mind 
‘Was modeil'd in a less terrestrial mould, | 
With passions fiercer, yct a judgment cold, 
And ah ‘immortal instinct which redeem‘d 
The fratities of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem'd 
At Cleopatra's feet, — and now himself he beam‘d, 


XCI. 
And came —and saw -—and conquer’d ! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he. in sooth, long led to victory, 
‘With a deaf heart which never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 
With but one weakest weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition — still he aim’d — | 
At what? can he avouch— or answer what he | 
claim’d ? 


The edict of Earth's rulers, who are grown 

The apes of him who humbled once the prond, 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne : 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 


XCVI. 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer'd be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm'd and undefiled ? 
Or must such minds be nourish'd in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ‘midst the roar 
Of cataracts. where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has Earth no more 
: Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such 
{ shore ? 


XCVII. 
But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 
And fatal have ber Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime ; 
Because the deadly days which we have scen, 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scence, 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
’ Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst — his 
second fall. 


XCIL 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him; few years ! 
Had fix'd him with the Cesars in his fate, i 
On whom we tread: For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's abode, 

And ebbs but to reflow ! — Renew thy rainbow, God! 


XCVIII. 

Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but fiying, 
Streams like the thunder-sturm againat the wind ; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 
‘Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp'd by the axe, Jooks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts,—~and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 


XCIII. 

What from this barren being do we reap ? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, ® 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 

And all things weigh'd in custom's falsest scale ; 

Opinion an omnipotence, — whose veil 

Manties the earth with darkness, until right 

And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 

Lest their own judgments should become tuo bright, | 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have | 


XCIX. 
There is a stern round tower of other days, 9 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 


too much light. Such as an army's baffled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
XCIV. And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 


And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
‘War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed giadiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they sce 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ; — 
What was this tower of strength ? within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock'd, so hid ?—A woman's 
grave. 


— —— — — — — 


C. 
But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb'd in a palace ? Was she chaste and fuir ? 
Worthy a king's, or more — a Roman's hed ? 


— — — — oe 


XCV, 
I speak not of men's creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker. but of things aHow'd, 
Averr'd, and known, — and dally, hourly seen — 
The yoke that is upon as doubly bow'd, 
And the intent of tyranny avow'd, 


' Be Append « Historical Notes,” No. xxv1. 
—* ait aeiri Kod Ripon “dixerunt — 
atas sensus ; 
oa * — 


ala waded fi 
—— — *5 fee — 


What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived — how loved — how died she? Was she 
So honour’d—-and conspicuously there, {not 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 


, Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot 


i 


| which have elapsed since Cicero wrote this, have not removed 

any of the imperfections of humanity ; the complaints of 
the ancient philosaphers may, withon: or 

| be transcribed in & poem written yest . 


*Aliuding to the tomb “f Cecllin Metetla, called Capo di 


Bove. See“ Historical Illustrations,” p, 200. 





GANTO IV. 


CL 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others ? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt's graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy — or ‘gainst it did she war 
Inveterate in virtue 7 Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 

Love from amongst her griefs?—for such the 

affections are. 
CIL 

Perchanee she died in youth: it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom [shed ! 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death; yet 
A sunsct charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 


CLI. 
Perchance she died in age — surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray ? 
Thus much alone we know —Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his love or 
pride ! 
CIV. 
I know not why —but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 
Thou Tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
TH! I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin !caves 
behind ;*% 
CY. 
And from the planks, far shatter’d o'er the rocks, 
Built me a }ittle bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 


1° On of Deel gudrcton, deol cen shes’ 2 
TS pag Sassi ova aleryeov, GAA’ cress Secvtss. 
Rich. France. Phil. Brunck. Poetwe Gnoiicl, p. 231, ed. 1784, 


2 [Four words, and two initials, compose the whole of the 
inacription which, whatever was its anrient position, is now 
placed io front of this towering sepulchre: Cactuia .Q. Cas. 
vrict. F. Mgrerca . Caasss. 1t is more likely to have been 
the pride than the love of Crawus, which raised so superb a 
memorial to a wife, whose name is not mentioned in history, 
unless she be supposed to be that lady whose — with 
Dotabella was so offensive to Tullia, the daughter of Cleern ; 
or she who was divorned by Lentulus Spinther; or she, per. 
haps the same person, from whose oar the son of Esopus 
ca & precious jewel to enrich his daughter. — Hox. 


* The Palatine fz one mass of ruins, particularly on the 
side towards the Circus Maximus. The very sail ia formed 
of crumbled brickwork. Nothing bas been told, nothing can 
be told, to satisfy the belief of any but a Roman antiquary. 
cine und aot aac naan a 

emn among the ruin 
arches of Carthage, than the strains of the Pligrim amid the 
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Where dil Hes founder'd that was ever dear: 

But couid I gather from the wave-worn store 

Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ? 
There woos no horae, nor hope, nor life, save what is 


here. 
CVL 
Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry, 
_ As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 
Answering cach other on the Palatine, — (bright, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and 
And sailing pinions, - Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ?—~—let me not number mine. 


CVIL 
Cypress and ivy, weed and walifiower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crush'd, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vau:ts, and frescos steep‘d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who cau ; for all that Learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ‘tis thus the mighty 
falls. $ 
CVIII. 
There is the moral of all human tales ; * 
"Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,—’tis better written here 
Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with 
words ! draw near, 


CIX. 

Admire, exult — despise — laugh, weep, — for here 

There is such matter for all feeling : — Man: 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 

This mountain, whose obliterated plan 

The pyramid of empires pinnacled, — 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 

Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill’d ! 
Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared 

to build ? 


broken shrines and fallen statues of her subduer.” — Six 
Waxrea Scorr.) 


4 The author of the Life of Cicero, speaking of the opinion 
entertained of Britain by that orator and his cotemporary 
Romanus, has the following eloquent passage : —“ From their 
railleries of this kind, on the barbarity and misery of our 
island, one cannot help refiecting on the surprising fate and 
revolutions of kingdoms; how Rome, once the mistress of the 
world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance, and puverty, enslaved to the most cruel as 
well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, superstition and 
religious imposture ; while this remote country, anciently the 
jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy 
seat of liberty, Plenty, and letters; flourishing in all the arta 
and refinements of civil life; ng per the same 
course which Rome itself run before it, from virtuogs 
industry to wealth; from wealth to luxury ; from 7 to 
an — of discipline, and corruption of morals : till, by 
a degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripo for 
destruction, tt fall « pray at last to some ee oppressor, 
and, with the loss of Hberty, losing every thing th ‘ is val “ 
sinks advally again into its original —8* (See 
tory of the Li M. Tullius Cloero, sect. vi. vol. i. p. 102.) 
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Cx, oxv. 
Tully was not aq eloquent as thou, : Egeria! sweet creation of some heart‘ 
Thou nameless column with the buried base ! | Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
What are the laurels of the Cæsar's brow ? | As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 
‘Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, | The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Titus or Trajan’s? No-—'tis that of Time : Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace : Who found a more than common votary there 


Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sub- | ' Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
lizne, ' forth. 
cxi. CXVI. 
Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
loo : ’ i With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
And looking to the stars: they had contain'd 
’ . Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
; — Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign’, 
é Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
The Roman giobe, for after none sustain'd, ; 
: ; : Art's works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
But yielded back his conquests :—he was more ; 
or ,  Prison’d in marble, bubbling from the base 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
— household sana pane con aa eae Rs The rif runs o'er, and round fern, flowers, and ixy 
sovereign virtues - Pt creep, 
CXIL | cxvn. 
Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place Fantastically tangled: the green hills 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
steep ' The quick-eyed lizard rusties, and the bills 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason's race, ; Of summer-bdirds sing welcome as ye pass; 
The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap ‘ Flowers fresh in hue, and many in thelr clas;, 


Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Their spoiis here ? Yes; and in yon field below, Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep-— ; _ The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue cyes, 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, ' Ki-s'd by the breath of heaven, seems colour'd by {ts 


And still the eloquent air breathes — burns et, skies. 
Cicero ! | CXVIIL 
. Here didst thon dwell, in this enchanted cover, 


» fucti f ood: 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled, |; For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
From the first hour of empire in the bud The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic — 
To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d; ; bila a — — NOVY: and seating 
Bat long before had Freedom's face been veil'd, | iyselt by thine adorer, what befel? 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes ; | This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Till every lawless soldier who aseail’d | Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Trod on the trembling senate's slavish mutes, | Haunted by holy Love — the carliest oracle! 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 


CXUTL | Xgeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 


CXIX. 
CXFV. And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 

Then tarn we to her latest tribune’s name, Biend a celestial with a human heart ; 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, And Love, which dics as it was born, In sighing, 

Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — Share with immortal transports? could thine art 

The friend of Petrarch —— hope of Italy — Make them indeed immortal, and impart 

Rienzi ! last of Romans 13 While the tree The purity of heaven to earthly joya, 

Of freedom's wither'd trunk puts forth a leaf, Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be-— The dull satiety which all destroys - 

The forum's champion, and the people's chief— | And root from out the soul the deadly weed which 
Her new-born Numa thou—with reign, alas! too brief. | cloys ? 

3 er; that | r of his hate; he never Hstened to to. 
ot Apenas by Sk Baa “eee ™ Huorio Vrain” | fest nt gare ho wey to Me wor he satin etal 
— ———— 

ba an was — the beat of the Homan princes respect és 
— LM cB} 5 word —— to find & — ——— —— ired iotas wand a ood bat ‘the 
veign the posh ein yet than enemies of his country.” — Higt. Rom. L Ixiil. a. 6, 7, 
— — goat scr ed to thls mpperor. usage epee ata ve cyto adam ni pores to the 
ee ee eee Sea — relative to this usinappy bero, will be seen in the * 


pov ape Setraction ; of ourth Canto,” p. 46, 
— owas they soull n0k be the Tae iets — 


NTO IY. 


CX. 
Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert ; whence arise 
But weeds of dak luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are polsons; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
r some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 


CXXI. 
Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee,— 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart,— 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
; haunts the unquench’d soul — parch’d — wearicd 
-~ wrung — and riven. 


CXXII. 
Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers Into false creation : — where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized ? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The mmreach’d Paradise of our despair, 
Which o’er-informs the penci! and the pen, 
nd overpowers the page where it would bloom again ? 


CXXIII. 

Who loves, raves—- "tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 

Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 

Tdeal shape of such; yet still it binds 

The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, [undone. 
eems ever near the prize, — wealthiest when most 


CXXIV. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — [thirst, 
Sick — sick; unfeund the boon —unslauked the 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice— tis the same, 
Each idle — and al} ill — and none the worst — 
For all are meteors with a different name, 

ind Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


CXXY. floved, 
Few — none — find what they love or could have 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies —- but to recur, ere long, 


i At all events,” says the author of the Academical 
Questions, “1 trast, whatever may be the fate 
ipeculations, that philosophy will regain that estimation 
which it ought to possess, The free and philosophic apirit 
of our nation has been the theme of admiration to the wor) 
his was the proud distinction of Englishmen, 
minows source of all their gtory. shall we then forget 
manly and dignified sentiments of our ancestors, to prate in 
the language of the mother or the nurse about our goo old 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-~like rod, 


_ Whose touch turns Hope to dust, — the dust we all 


·— —— — ee 222 


eee 


ed 


have trod. 
CXXVI. 

Our life is a false ndture — ‘tis not in 
The harmony of things, -— this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see, 
And worse, the woes we see not — which throb 

th: 


rough 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 


CXXVIL 

Yet let us ponder boidly — ’tis a base ! 

Abandonment of reason to resign 

Our right of thought — our last and only place 

Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still be mine: 

Though from our birth the faculty divine 

Js chain’d and tortured — cabin’d, cribb'd, confined, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 

‘loo brightly on the unprepared mind, [blind. 
Tre beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the 


CXXVII. 
Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
A> "t were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to flume 
‘This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of au Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


CXXIX. 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 
liji; hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 

Must vield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 


CXXX. 

Oh Time! the beantificr of the dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 

Ani only healer when the heart hath bled — 

Time [| the corrector where our judgments err, 

The test of truth, love, — sole philosopher, 

For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 

Which never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the avenger | unto thee I lift {gift : 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a 


prejudices ? This is not the way to defend the cause of 
truth. It was not thus that our fathers maimtained it in the 
brilliant periods of our history. Prejudice may be trusted to 
uard the ontworks for a short space af Hme, while reason 
umbers in the citadel; ‘hut if the latter sink into a lethargy, 
the er will quickly erect a standard for herself. Philo; 
hat ght wisdom, and liberty support each other : he who will 
* 


each. 
reason is a bigot he who ceanct, is a fool gad he 
dares not, #8 a aleve.” Vol. 1. pref. p. 14, 15. 
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CXXXI. 
Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy injghtier offerings here are mince, 
Ruins of: years — though few, yet full of fate :— 
if thou hast ever seen me too elate, 
Hear tne not; bat if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain—shall they not mourn? 


i 
| CXXXII. 
; And thou, who never yet of human wrong 


4 


Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis !! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long — 
| Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 
| And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
+ For that unnatural retribution — just, 

Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
' Phy former realm, I call thee from the dust! ſmust. 
. Dost thou not hearmy heart ? — Awake !thou shalt, and 


CXXXIIL 

It is not that I may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 

With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound ; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 

To thee I do devote it — thou shalt take 

The vengeance, which shal! yet be sought and found, 

Which if / have not taken for the suke 
But let that pass —- I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 


CXXXTV. 
And if my voice break forth, ‘tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will I seck. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The decp prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


CXXXV. 
That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth ! behold it, Heaven ! — 
Have I not-had to wrestle with my lot 7 
Have I not suffer'd things to be forgiven ? 

* Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


CXXXVL 


¥rom mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do? 
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3 See Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” No. xxvin. 
stanzas cxXXXV. and exxxvi. we find in the 
MS. the following : — 


. *ifte ve be heaping coals of fire ~ 
ds God ath spoken = onthe heads of foc, 
er 


es ee ae 
‘Theo, o'er the Titans crush’d, oven rose, 
+ Athos soars, or Kitna glows: — 
they who stung were creeping things ; but what 
—— serpents" teeth inflicts with deaditer throes ? 
Z The Lion vay be goaded b the Gnat. —. 
Who sucks the si * 7 - The Eagle? No; 
the Bat."] 
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Erom the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whi¢per of the as paltry few. 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

' The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to Ue with silence, would seen true, 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless obiuquy. * 


CXXXVIL. 
But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when J expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften'd spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of Jove. 


CXXXVIIL 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread power ! 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which bere 

Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 

With a deep awe, yet al} distinct from fear; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 

Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 

That we become a part of what has been, =. 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unsecn. 


CXXXIX. 
And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmur'd pity, or loud-roar'd applauze, 
As man was slaughter'd by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughter'd ? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the roaws 
Of worms — an buttle-plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 


CXL. 
I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop‘d head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drups, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail‘d the wretch 
who won. 

CXLI. 
He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; § 
He reck'd not of the ilfe he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 


3 Whether the wonderful statue which 
image be a laquearian gladiator. which, In 
mann's criticism, has been stoutly maintained ; or whether it 
be a Greek herald, as that great antiquaty positively sa 
serted* ; or whether it is to be thought a Spartan or barba- 

* Rither Poltfontes, herald of Latus, kill 

herald of Euritheus, killed by the A mia tes 

= — — drag the HHeractides fram the altar of 
ly whose honour they instita 

continued to the time of Hadrian ; or Ane rate oe 

Athenian borald, kitled by the Mezarenses, who never re- 

covered the impiety. Soe Storia fella Arti, &¢, tom. i. 

Pag. 209, 204, 205, 206, 207, Nb. ix. cap. iL. 
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There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday '— 

All this rush’d with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 


CXLII. 
But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, % 


— — 








My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ fairt rays | 


On the arena void —seats crush'd— walls bow’d — 
Aud galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely 
loud, 


CXLITI. 
A ruin — yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear‘d ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appear'd. 
Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but clear'd ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric's form is near'd : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft 
away. 


CXLIV. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Ceesar’s head ; 3 
When the light shines serene but doth not glarc, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot -— ‘tis on their dust yc 

tread. 


— — 


CXLV. 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; + 
“ When fails the Coliseum, Rome shal! fall ; 
“ And when Rome falls — the World." From our 

own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unalter'd all; 


rian shield.bearer, according to the opinion of his Itatlan 
editor; {¢ must assuredly secm a copy of that masterpiece of 
Ctcatlaus which represented “a wounded man dying, who 
erfectly expressed what there remained of life in him.” 
ontfaucon and Maffui thought it the identical statue ; but 
that statue was of bronse. The Gladiator was once in the 
Villa Ludovist, and was bought by Clement XII. The right 
arm is an entire restoration of M 1 Angelo. 
— See Appendix, “ Historical Notes,” Nos, xxix. Xxx. 
uetonius informs us that Julius Cesar was particular! 
gratified by thet decree of the senate which enabled him ee 
wear a wreath of laurel on ail occasions, He was anxious, 
not to show that he was the ieror of the world, but to 
Led — pas uae stranger at Rome jrould hardly 
— of the historian, ser ae ewe re eet ne rap 
. .,* This is quoted in the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
q eres as & prot that the Callseum was entire, when seen 
edd pais nam at the end of the seventh, or 
ithe beginning of the eighth, ceutury, A notice on the Coll. 
eum may be seen in the “ Historical Hlustrations,” p. 263, 


( © Though pluadored of all ite brass, except the ring 
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Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's skill, 


The World, the same wide den— of thieves, or what 


ye will. 


CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time ; 5 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 

_Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes——glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last? Time's scythe and tyrants’ 

rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon !-— pride of Rome ! 


. CXLVITI. 
Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour'd forms, whose busts around 
them close. & 


CXLVIM. ; 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drcear light 7 

What do I gaze on? Nothing: Look again! 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain: 

It is not so; I see them full and plain — 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 

The blood is nectar: — but what doth she there, 
With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare ? 


CXLIX. 
Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet ?—I know not— Cain 
was Eve's. 


which was necessary to preserve the aperture above ; thou 
exposed to repeated fires; though sometimes flooded by t 
river, and always open to tho rain, no monument of equal 
antiquity is eo well preserved as this rotundo. It passed with 
little alteration from the Pagan inta the present worship ; 
and so convenient were its niches for the Christian altar, that 
Michael Angelo, ever studious of ancient beauty, introduced 
their design as a model in the Catholic church.” ~~ Forsyth’s 
Italy, p. 137. ad odit. 


6 The Pantheon has been made a receptacle for the busts 
of modern t, or, at least, distinguished, men. The Aood 
of light which once fell through the large orb above on the 
whole circle of divinities, now shines on a numerous assem. 
— mortals, some ond or two of whom have been almost 
deified hy the veneration of their countrymen. For a notice 
of the Pantheon, see * Historical Hiustrations,” p. 337. 


? ‘This and the three next stanzas allude to the story of the 
—— socalled. $2 22 orn a oes 
te, or » of thal Oe, 
church of St. Nicholas ss Carcere, The difficulties attending 
the full belief of the tale are stated iu “ Historical Mlustra- 
tions,” p. 295. 
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cx. 
eeue seaces Cee eeine 
‘The milk of his own gift: it is her sire 
To whom ahe renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth, No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
. OF health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt's river: — from that gentic side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven's realm holds 
mo such tide. 


CLL 
The starry fable of: the milky way 
Has not thy story's purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds: — Oh, holiest nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed eouls rejoin the universe. 


CLI. 

Turn to the mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, ! 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity 

Whose travell'd phantasy from the far Nile’s 

Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 

To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dome: How smiles 

The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, [birth! 
‘To view the hnge design which sprang from such a 


CLIIL 

But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, ? 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb ! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell! 

The hywna and the jackal in their shade ; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass {’ the sun, and have survey'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd ; 


CLIV. 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone — with nothing like to thee — 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion's desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all ore aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


1 The castle of Bt. Angelo. “ See Historical Mlustrations.” 


2 — and the six next stanzas have a reference to tho 
 “gharch of ae — s. For a measurement of the comparative 
— is bastlien and the other great — ——— oot | abas 


vement of St. Peter's, and the Class 
"Some through Steady, VoL if, p, 195. et seq, ch.iv.] 
a “ I remember very — ¢ Bir Joshua Reynolds, 
— ben fret — the Vatican ; 3 
‘ut om corte ** m Sesiinge to to a brot of whose 
a — opinlon, he  ecknowlelged that 


same effect on him, or ee 


— —— — he expected. Thi 
aaa gee — — and, on ingulling further of 


~ 0, from 
peas {Sound hat the pervons oa wha, trom 
—— male ons to instantaneous 
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CLY. 
Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee nut ; 5 
And why? it is not lesen'd; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hepes of immortality; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holics, nor be blasted by his brow. 


CLVI. 
Thou movest —- but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 
Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonise — 
All musical in Its immensities ; { lame 
Rich marbles-—-richer painting — shrines where 
The lamps of gold —-and haughty dome which vics 
In air with Earth's chief structures, though their 
frame [must claim. 
Sits on the firm-set ground—-and this the clouds 


CLVIL 
Thou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy saul 
To more immediute objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportiyns, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 


CLVIII. 

Not by its fault — but thine: Our outward sense 

Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 

That what we have of feeling most intense 

Outstrips our faint expression; even so this 

Outshining and o'erwhelming edifice 

Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 

Defies at first our Nature's liftlencss, 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate, 


CLIX. 

Then pause, and be enlighten’d; there is more 

In such a survey than the sating gaze * 

Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 

The worship of the place, or the mere praise 

Of art and its great masters, who could raise 

What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan; 

The fountain of sublimity displays 

Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can, 


was conscious I ought to have done, was one of the most 
humiliating circumstances that ever happened to me: 1 found 
which in the midst of works exec upon principles with 
ich I was unacquainted; I felt my ignorance, and stood 
hed. Ali the indigested notions of painting which I had 
brought with me from England, where the art was in the 
lowest state it had ever beon in, were to be totally done away 
and eradicated from my mind. I¢ was necessary, as it is ex- 
sed ot 4 very solemm occasion, that 1 show) become as & 
Fresle child. Notwithstanding my my disappointment, I proceeded 
ta — — — aig excellent works. I viewed th vem again 
and again; to feel their merit and asimire 
— more — i really did. In — short time, a new taste 
a hew nu 
convinced that 11 — — . 
perf this great 
iitled to the high rank which he holds in 
the world,’ 
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CLX. 
Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain — 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending: —Vain 
The struggle; vain, ageinst the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man’s clench; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living inks, — the enormous asp 


Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


CLXL 
Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — 
The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft hath just been shot —the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full ightnings by, 


Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


| 
| 


—F 


| 
| 
| 
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CLXII. 

But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden'd in that vision — are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with Jn its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood 

tarlike, around, until they gather’d to a god! 


CLAUL 
And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble bath array'd 
With an eternal glory — which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 
And Time himself hath haliow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlct in the dust —nor hath it caught 


A A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which 


‘twas wrought. 


CLXIV. 
But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past ? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more — these breathings are his last; 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
And he himself as nothing: —if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class'd 
With forma which live and suffer — let that pass — 


His shadow fades away into Destruction's mass, 


CLXY. 
Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud, 
And spreads the dim and universal pall fcloud 
Through which all things grow phantoms; and the 
Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d, 
Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo searce allow'd 
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To hover on the verge of darkness; rays 


Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 


CLXVL 
And send us prying into the abyss, 
To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence; and to dream of fame, 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall bear, — but never more, 
Oh, happier thought! can we be made the same: 
It is enough in sooth that once we bore [was gore. 


These fardels of the heart —-the heart whose sweat 


CLXVIL 
Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the-rending 


ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown'd, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 


She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 


CLXVIII. 
Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? .. 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hush'd that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 


Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem'd to cloy. | 


CLXIX. 
Peasants bring forth in safety. — Can it be, 
Ob thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs far One; for she had pour'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. —-Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort — vainly wert thou wed! 


The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 


CLXX. 
Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-hair'd Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, arid bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 


Like stars to shepherds’ eyes: — was but a meteor 


beam ‘d. 
CLXXL 
Woe unto us, not her!; for she sleeps well: 


The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 


Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 


1 {* The death of the Princess Charlotte has been a shock 
even here (Venice), and must have beon an earthquake at 
home. The fate of this poor girt is melancholy in every 
Feapect , dying at twenty or su, in childbed — of a buy tao, a 


present princess and fature 


ueen, rad just as she — 
happy, and to enjoy herself, and the jones which she iu- 


spired, ĩ foal sorry in every respect.” — Byron Letters.) 
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Its knell. in princely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 

Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or 


_ late, — 


CLXXII. 
These might have been her destiny ; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother — and now there ! 
Flow many ties did that stern moment tear ! 
From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is Hink’d the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love 
thee best. 


: CLXXILI. 

Lo, Nemi!? navell’d in the woody hills 

So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 

The oak from his foundation, and which spill> 

The ocean o'er its boundary, and bears 

Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 

The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 

And, calm as cherish'd hate, its surface wears 

A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All cont'd into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 


CLXXIV. 
And near Albano's scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war. 
“ Arms and the Man,” whose re-ascending star 
Rose o'er an empire ; —but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome ;—-and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was till'd, the weary bard’s deticht. 3 


CLXXV. 

But I forget. —- My PUgrim's shrine is won, 

And he and I must part, — so let it be,—. 

His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea; 

The midland ocean breaks on him and me, 

And from the Alban Mount we now behold 

Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 

Beheld ft last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
Those waves, we follow'd on till the dark Euxine roll’d 


CLXXVI. 
Upon the blue Symplegades: long years- 
Long, though not very many,—since bave done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run; 
We have had our reward —and it is herey— 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sun, 


Neary died on the graffold: Elizabeth of a broken heart ; 
Charles V. a hermit; Lonie XIV. 9 bankrupt in means an 


all of anziety ; and, “the greatest {e behind,” 
Gene — To these sovereigns a long but 


Hires soner. 
supertinngs Hast alge be added of names equally Glustrious 


anil unhappy. 
Nemi was near the Ariclan retreat of 


<The village of 
51 * the shades which embosomed the tempie 
iana, has preserved to this day its distinctive appellation 
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And reap from earth, sea, Joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear, 


CLXXVH. 
Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye elements — in whose ennobling stir 
T feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 


CLXXVIII. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely chore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


CLXXIX. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When, for 2 moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


CLXXX. 

Klis steps are not upon thy paths, — thy flelds 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth ; — there let him lay. 


CIXXXI. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built citles, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in thelr capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast. of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spolls of Trafalgar. 


of The Grove, Nemi is but an evening's ride from the com. 
othe whol s deehity of he Alban hil 

@ whole declivity of the A t is of anrivalied 
beauty, and from the convent on the highest point, which has 
succeeded to the temple of the Latian Jupiter, the 7 
embraces all the objects alluded to in this stanaa; edt. 
terranan ; the whole scene of the latter half of the Eneld, 
and the coast from beyond the mouth of the Tiber to the 
headland of Circwum and the Cape of Terracina. — Soe 
Appendix, “ Historical Notes," Nu, xxx1. 
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CANTO IV. 
CLXXXIL 
Thy shores are emptres, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? ! 
Thy waters wash'd them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :——not so thou; — 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


CLXXXIII. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of Eternity - the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


CLXXXIV. 
And I have loved thee, Ocean 2! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers—they to me 


1 ¢When Lord Byron wrote thie stanza, he had, no doubt, 
the jollow ing passage in Boswetl's Johnson floating on his 
mind: —“ Dining one day with General Paoli, and talking 
of his projected id (ourne to Italy, —‘ A man,’ said Johnson, 
‘who has not been in Italy, is always conscious of an infe- 
nority, from his not having seen what it is expected a man 
should see. The grand object of all travelling is to see the 
shores of the Mediterranean. On those shores were the four 
great empires of the world; the Aasyrian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman. "All our region, almost all our 
law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above anvages. 
has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean’ The 
General observed, that ‘ The Mediterranean’ would ve a 
ais ate for a poem.” — Life of Johnson, vol. v. p. 143. 

2 (* This passage would, perhaps, be read without emotion, 


' 4f we did nat know that Lord Byron was here describing his 
» actual feclings aad habits, and that this was an unaflected 


icture of his pr ensities and amusements evon from child- 
s00d, — when he listened to the roar, and watched the bursts 


it oe northern ocean on the tempestuous shores of Aberdeen- 
+ BNC 


It was a fearftl and violent change at the age of ten 
years to be separated from this congenial solitude, —this 
independence so suited to his haughty and coateen lative 
: irit,—this rude grandeur of nature, —and thrown among 

e mere worldly-minded and selfish ferocity, the affected 
polish and repelling coxcombry, of a great public school. 

low many thousand times did the moody, sullen, and indig- 
nant boy wish himaelf back to the keen air and boisterous 
billows that broke lonely upon the simple and soul-invigor- 


© ating haunts of his childhood. How did he prefer some 


ghost-story; some tale of second-sight ; some relation of 
Robin Hood's teats; some harrowing narrative of buccanecr- 
exploits, to all of Horace, and Virgil, and Homer, that was 

bes shock of this change 


dinned into his repulsive spirit! To t 
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Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror— ‘t was a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do here, 


CLXXXV. 
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My task is doneꝰ — my song hath ceased —my 


theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish'd which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ, — 
Would it were worthier! but Iam not now 
That which I have been-—-and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me— and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 


CLXXXVI. 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger ;-~—-yet-— farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with Ais alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were -— with you, the moral of his strain ! 


is, I suspect, to be traced much of the eccentricity of Lord 
Byron's future life. This fourth Canto is the fruit of a mind 
which had stored itself with great care and toil, and had di- 
gested with profound refiection and futense vigour what it 
had learned: the sentiments are not such as lie on the surface, 
but could only be awakened by long meditation. Whoever 
reads it, and is not impressed with the many grand virtues as 
well as gigantic powers of the mind that wrote it, seems to 
inc to afford a proof both of insengibility of heart, and great 
stupidity of intellect.” — Sim E. Baypaces.] 


4 ¢* It was a thought worthy of the great spirit of Beran, 
after exhibiting to us his Pilgrim amidst all the most striking 
scenes of earthly grandeur and earthly decay, — after teaching 
us, like him, to sicken orer the mutability, and vanity, and 
emptiness of human greatness. to conduct him and us at last 
to the borders of “the Great Deep,” It is there that we may 
perceive an image of the awful and unchangeable abyss af 
eternity, lato whose bosom so much has sunk, and shall 
one day sink,— of that eternity wherein the scorn and the 
contempt of man, and the melancholy of great, and the fretting 
of little minds, shall be at rest for ever. No one, but a true 
st of man and of nature, would have dared to frame such a 
termination for such a ‘Pilgrimage. The i of the wan. 
derer may well be associated, for a time, with the rock of 
Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, or the gigantic frag- 
ments of Rome; but when we wish to think of this dark 
sider a aa of a thing which is, where can we so well 
magine him to have his daily haunt as by the roaring of the 
waves? it was thus that Homer represected Achilles in his 


moments of un: voce and inconsolable grief for the loss 
of Patroclus. It was thus he chose to cores the paternal 
pair of Chriseus — 


Ri dxion rage Five ———— Sarécere.” 
o~ Wityon.] * 
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f thy clime. 
Hers is the Joveliness in death, When man was worthy 0 : 
| That parts not quite with parting breath ; The hearts within thy valleys bred, } 
| But beaety with that fearful bloom, The flery souls that. might have led } 
| wh | Thy sons to deeds sublime, 
That hue which hawnts it to the tomb, y | 
| ‘Expreasion's last receding ray; Now crawl from cradle to the grave, : 
| A gilded halo hovering round decay, Slaves—-nay, the bondamen of a slave, ° 
"The farewell beam of Feeling pase'd away ' And callous, save to crime ; 
| Stain'd with each evil that pollutes | 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, n each e 
| Which gleams, but warms no more ita cherish’d earth !' Mankind, where least above the brutes ; 
| Without even savage virtue blest, 
forgotten brave !2 Without one free or valiant breast, 
' —— to mountain-cave Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
i | Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave : Proverbial wiles, and ancient craft ; 
‘| Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, In this the subtle Greek is found, 
; That this is all remains of thee ? For this, and this alone, renown’d. 
‘1 Approach, thou craven crouching slave : In vain might Liberty invoke 
lee ? The spirit to its bondage broke, 
——— Or raise the neck that courts the yoxe : 
| These waters blue that round you lave, r e 3 ‘ | 
Oh servile offspring of the free— No more her sorrows I bewail, | 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? Yet this will be a mournful tale, 
i The guif, the rock of Salamis ! And they who listen may believe, 
: These scenes, their story not unknown, Who heard it as had caste to ss . 
Arise, and make again your own; 
from hes of your sires , 
| saan vee irs — fires ; Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 
i} Ama he who in the strife expires The shadows of the rocks advancing | 
| Will add to theirs a name of fear Start on the fisher’s eye like boat 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, Of island-pirate or Mainote ; } 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, And fearful for his light caique, 1 
They too will rather die than shame : He shuns the near but doubtful creek : 
| For Freedom's battle once begun, Though worn and weary with his toil, 
Becueath’d by bleeding Sire to Son, And cumber’d with his scaly spoil, i 
| Though baffled oft is ever won. Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 
: Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! Til Port Leone’s safer shore 
| ' ! Receives him by the fovely light 
Attest it many a deathiess age 
| While kings, in dusty darkness hid, That best becomes an Eastern night. 
Have teft a nameless pyramid, as : ’ : : 
roes, though the general doom 
| Ee gai the column fon their tomb, Who thundering comes on blackest ated, * 


With slacken'd bit and hoof of speed ? 
Beneath the clattering iron's sound 

The cavern’d echoes wake around 

In lash for lash, and bound for bound ; 
The foam that streaky the courser’s side 
Seems gather'd from the ocean-tlile: 


A mightier monument command, 
{ 
Though weary waves arc sunk to rest, | 
1 


The mountains of their native land: 
"There points thy Muse to stranger's cye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 

"Tt were long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quel! 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 
To yillain-bonds and despot sway. 


There’s none within his rider’s breast ; 

And though to-morrow's tempest fower, 

‘Tis calmer than thy heart, young Glaour!* . 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

But In thy lineaments I trace 

What time shall strengthen, not efface : 
Though young and pale, that salluw front 

Is scathed by fiery passion's brant; 


| 
: 
j 
A pander and eunuch — these sre not ite, yet true 


What can he tell who treads thy shore? 
No legend of thine olden time, 

‘No theme on which the Muse might soar 

High as thine own in days of yore, 


genius :~—-* present state of Greece compared to the 
T silent — — of the grave contrasted with 
sachet: tasere of active life,” = MOORE. } 

aod effect 


wode. 
appellations . now governs the governor of A 


4 (The reciter of the tale is a Turkish Saherman, who has 
been employed during the ry Og the guifof Aigina, and in 
the evening, appreheusive of the Mainote pirates who infest 
the coast of Attica, lands with his boat on the harbour 

Pireus. He becomes the 


Port the anc : eye-witneas 
of nearly all the incidents in the story, and in one of ia 
a princi It is to his feelings, and y to 
his religions prejudices, that we are indebted for sarne of the 

forcible and splendid parts of the poem, Gyoaas 


$ (In Dr. Clarke's Travels, this word, which menns Jafldet 
ts — — * — — 
ne 
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— more true, more mournful, 

ehinnes of Grows, antebedt than any that we can recollect 
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Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 

As meteor-like thou glidest by, 

Right well I view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun, 


’ On-~on he hasten’d, and he drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew: 
Though like a demorr of the night 
He pase’d, and vanish'd from my sight, 
His aspect and his air impress’d 
A troubled memory on my breast, 
And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed ; he nears the steep, 
That, jutting, shadows o'er the deep ; 
Iie winds around ; he hurries by ; 

The rock relieves him from mine eye ; 
For well I ween unwelcome he 

Whose glance is fix’d on those that flee ; 
And not a star but shines too bright 
On him who takes such timeless flight. 
He wound along; but ere he pass'd 

One glance he snatch’d, as if his last, 

A moment check'd his wheeling steed, 
A moment breathed him from his speed, 
A moment on his stirrup stood — 

Why looks he o'er the olive wood ? 

The crescent glimmers on the hill. 

The Mosque’s high lamps are quivering still: 
Thouch too remote for sound to wake 

In echoes of the far tophaike, ! 

The flashes of each joyous peal 

Are seen to prove the Moaslem’s zeal, 
To-night, set Rhamazani’s sun ; 

To-night, the Bairam feast's begun ; 
To-night— but who and what art thou 

Of foreign garb and fearful brow ? 

And what are these to thine or thee, 

That thou should’st either pause or fice ? 


He stood -—some dread was on his fare, 
Soon Hatred settled in its place : 
It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Anger’s hasty blush, ® 
But pale as marble o’er the tomb, 
Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom. 


1 “ Tophajke,” musket.— The Bairam is announced by 
the cannon at sunset; the filumination of the Mosques, an 
the ma of all kinds of amall arms, loaded with + pro- 
claim it during the night, 

1 [* Hasty blush.” —"“ For hasty, all the editions till the 
twelfth read “ darkening blush,” On the back of a copy of 
the eleventh, Lord Byron has written,“ Why did not the 
— attend to the nie Masa obd 80 repeatedly made ? 

have no copy of this, aud desire to have none till my request 
is complied with.) 

4 (* Then turned it swiftly to his blade, 

As loud his raven charger neigh'd.” — MS.) 

4 Jerreed, or Dierrid, a blunted Turkish javelin, which is 
darted from horse with great force and precision. It is 
a favourite exercise of the Mussuimans ; but I know not if it 
can he called a manig one, since the most expert in the art 
are the Biack Eun chs of Constantinople. 1 think, next to 
these, a Mamlouk » Smyrna was the most skilful that came 
within my observation. 

* (Every gesture of the impetuous horseman is full of 
anxiety and — n the i of his career, whilet in 
full view of the astonished spectator, he suddenly checks his 
steod, and rising on his — surveys, with a look of agonis- 
— Fh pgs the distant city iNuminated for the feast of 

; then pale with anger, raises his arm as if in menace 
of an invisible enemy; but awakened from his trance of 
passion by the neighing of his charger, again hurries forward, 
and disappears. — Guorgce Ex.is. 
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His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 
He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly; 

Impatient of his flight delay’d, 

Here loud his raven charger neigh’d — 
Down glanced that hand, and. grasp’d his blade ; $ 
That sound had burst his waking dream, 
As Slumber starts at owlet’s scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser's sides ; 
Away, away, for life he rides: 

Swift as the hurl’d on high jerreed 4 
Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 
The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the clattering tramp no more ; 
The crag is won, no more is seen 

His Christian crest and haughty mien. § 
7T was but an instant he restrain’d 

That fiery barb so sternly rein’d ; 6 

7T was but a moment that he stood, 
Then sped as if by death pursued : 

But in that instant v’er his soul 

Winters of Memory seem’d to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 

A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 
Such moment pours the grief of years : 
What felt ke then, at once opprest 

By all that most distracts the breast ? 
That pause, which ponder'’d o'er his fate, 
Oh, who its dreary length shall date ! 
Though in Time's record nearly nought, 
It was Eternity to Thought ! 

For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace, 
Which in itself can comprehend 

Wve without name, or hope, or end. 


The hour {s past, the Giaour is gone ; 
And did he fly or fall alone ?7 
Woe to that hour he came or went! 
The curse for Hassan’s ain was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb: 
He came, he went, like the simoom, ® 
That harbinger of fate and gloom, 


6 (“ *T was but an instant, though so long 
When thus diluted in my song." — MS_J 


* [* But neither fled nor fell alone,” — MS.} 


® The biast of the desert, fatal to every thing living, and 
often alluded to in eastern ange & -~{ Abyssinian Bruce gives, 
perhaps, the liveliest account of the appearance and effects of 
the suffocating blast of the Desert: —* At eleven o'clock,” 
he says, “while we contemplated with great pleasure the 
rugged top of Chiggre, to which we were fast ap hing, 
and where we were to solace ourselves with plenty of good 
water, Idris, our guide, cried out with a loud voice, ‘ Fall 
upon your , for hare is the simoom.* 1 saw from the 
south-east @ haze come, In colour like the purple part of the 
rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. It did not occupy 
twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve feet high from 
the ground, It was‘a kind of blush upon the air, aud it 
rapidly ; for 1 scarce coutd turn to fall ps ag 
, with my head to the north when | feit the heat 
of its current ply tr — e all lay flat on the 
ground as if dead, till Idris told-us it was blown over. The 
meteor, or purrs hase, which I saw was, indeod, Lard 
the light air, which still blew, was of a heat to threaten & ; 
focation. For my part, I found distinctly in By breast that 
had imbibed a part of it; nor was 1 = one 
sensation till Jhad been some months in Italy, at the ‘ 
of — near — afterwards.” —— See Bruce's Eafe . 
and Traveis, p. 470. edit. 1830.3 
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| Hers is the loveliness in death, 
‘That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
} 
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But beauty ‘with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts.it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling pass’d away ! 
Spark of that fame, perchance of heavenly birth, 


— —— — — — — 
oi 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave !® 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 

| ‘Was Freedom's home or Glory’s grave : 

{ Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave ; 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 
Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own: 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame : 
For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffied oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page ! 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land : 
There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 
*T were long to tc}l, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough —no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 
Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 
' To villain-bonds and despot sway. 
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What can he tell who treads thy shore? 
No jegend of thine olden time, 
No theme on which the Muse might soar 
‘High as thine own in days of yore, 


genius :—~“ The 
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4 the vivid lastre of active life.” — Moonx.] 

1 (There is infinite beauty and 
— 
“CH and melancholy aspect 
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Which gleams, but warmsno more its cherish’d earth !' 


present state of Greece compared to the 
is the silent obscurity of the grave contrasted with 


effect, though of a palnful 
we character, in thia extraordina 
hich the author ge illastrated the —8 


in.one contin 
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When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The flery souls that, might have led 

Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

Now craw! from cradie to the grave, 
Slaves—nay, the bondamen of a slave, ? 

And callous, save to crime ; 

Stain'd with each evil that pollutes 

Mankind, where least above the brutes ; 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast, 

Still to the neighbouring parts they waft 

Proverbial wiles, and ancient craft ; 

In this the subtle Greek is found, 

For this, and this alone, renown’d. 

In vain might Liberty invoke 

The spirit to its bondage broke, 

Or raise the neck that courts the yoke: 

No more her sorrows ] bewail, 

Yet this will be a mournful tale, 

And they who listen may believe, 

Who heard it first had cause to grieve. 
e g * e 





Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 
The shadows of the rocks advancing 
Start on the fisher's eye like boat 
Of island-pirate or Mainote ; 

And fearful for his light caique, 
He shuns the near but doubtful creck : 
Though worn and weary with his toil, 
And cumber‘d with his scaly spoil, 
Slowly, yet strongly, plies the var, 
Till Port Leone's safer shore 
Receives him hy the fovely light 
That best becomes an Eastern night, 
g * * * > 


Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 4 
With slacken'd bit and hoof of speed ? 
Beneath the clattering iron's sound 
The cavern’d echoes wake around 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound ; 

The foam that streaks the courser’s side 
Seems gather'd trom the ocean-tide: 
Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There's none within bis rider's breast ; 
And though tu-morrow's tempest fower, 
‘Tis calmer than thy heart, young Giagour !® | 
I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

But in thy Hneaments I trace 

What time shall strengthen, not efface ; 
Though young and pale, that sallow front 
Is scathed by flery passion’s brunt ; 


wie. A pander and eunuch — these are 
appellations — now gorerns the gurernor of A 

4 [The reciter of the tale ts a Turkish Ocherman 
— —— during the nay the gulf of : 
ed even My snsive of the Maly 


ite, yet true 


Port Leone the anclent Pirwus. He becomes eyn-witnoss 
of nearly all the In the story, and in one of them {4 


t 
a It is to his feott particulars 
hits religions prejudices, that we are iniebted ta some of the 
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—— and splendid parts of the poem, — Ggowas 
* (in Dr. Clarke's Travels, this word, which meana Jujidel, 


is ways written according to its English groounciation, 
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THE GIAOUR. 


Though bent on earth. thine evil eye, 

As meteor-like thou giidest by, 

Right well I view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun, 


On—on he hasten'd, and he drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew: 
Though like a demon of the night 
He pass'd, and vanish'd from my sight, 
His aspect and his air impress’d 
A troubled memory on my breast, 
And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed ; he nears the steep, 
That, jutting, shadows o’er the deep; 
Iie winds around ; he hurries by ; 
The rock relieves him from mine eye ; 
For well I ween unwelcome he 
Whose giance is fix’d on those that flee ; 
And not a star but shines too bright 
On him who takes such timeless flight. 
He wound along; but ere he pass'd 
One glance he snatch‘d, as if his last, 
A moment check’d his wheeling steed, 
A moment breathed him from his speed, 
A moment on his stirrup stood — 
Why looks he o’er the olive wood ? 
The crescent glimmers on the hill, 
The Mosque's high lamps are quivering still: 
Though too remote for sound to wake 
In echoes of the far tophaike, ! 
The flashes of each joyous peal 
Are seen to prove the Moslem's zeal, 
To-night, set Rhamazani'ssun ; 
To-night, the Bairam feast's begun ; 
To-night — but who and what art thou 
Of fureign garb and fearful brow ? 
And what are these to thine or thee, 
That thou should’st either pause or fice ? 


He stood — some dread was on his face, 
Soon Hatred settled in its place : 
It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Anger's hasty blush, * 
But pale as marble o’er the tomb, 
Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom. 


} “ Tophaike,” musket.— The Balram is announced b 
the cannon at sunset; the illumination of the Mosques, an 
the firing of all kinds of small arms, loaded with pro- 
claim it during the night. ; 

2 — 5* blush.”" =“ For hasty, all the editions till the 
twel © darkening blush.” On the of a copy of 
the eleventh, Lord Byron has written, “ Why did not the 

rinter attend to the entire ari $0 repeatedly made ? 
have no of this, and desire to have none till my request 
is complied with.’'} 

3 (** Then turned {t swiftly to his blade, 

As loud his raven charger neigh'd.” — MS. 

4 Jerreed, or Djerrid, a blunted Turkish javelin, which is 
darted from horse with great force and sion. It is 
n favourite exercise of the Mussulmans ; but I know not if it 
can be called a m ene, since the most expert in the art 
are the Biack Eun cbs of Constantinople. I think, next to 
these, a Mamiouk a Smyrna was the most skilful that came 
within my observation. 

5 (Every gesture of the impetuous horseman Is ful! of 
anxiety — In the midst of his career, whilst in 
full view of the astonished tor, he suddenly checks his 
stecd, and rising on his etirrup, surveys, with a of agonis- 

im ca, the distant elty ittuminated for the feast of 
B 3 pale with anger, ralaes his arm as if fo menace 
of an invisible enemy; but awakened from his trance of 
passion by the neighing of his charger, agalo hurries forward, 
and disap pears. — Ginage Exuis. 
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His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 
He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 
And stermy shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly ; 

Impatient of his flight delay’d, 

Here loud his raven charger neigh’d — 
Down glanced that hand, and grasp’d his blade ; 3 
That sound had burst his waking dream, 
As Slumber starts at owlet’s scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser’s sides; 
Away, away, for life he rides: 

Swift as the hurl'd on high jerreed 4 
Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 
The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the clattering tramp no more ; 
The crag is won, no more is seen 

His Christian crest and haughty mien. 5 
T was but an instant he restrain’d 

That fiery barb so sternly rein’d ; 6 

'T was but a moment that he stood, 
Then sped as if by death pursued : 

But in that instant o’er his soul 

Winters of Memory seem'd to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time ’ 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 
Such moment pours the grief of years : 
What felt Ae then, at once opprest 

By all that most distracts the breast ? 
That pause, which ponder'd o’er his fate, 
Qh, who its dreary Jength shall date ! 
Though in Time's record nearly nought, 
lt was Eternity to Thonght ! 

For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace, 
Which in itself can comprehend 

Woe without name, or hope, er end. 


The hour {fs past, the Giaour is gone ; 
And did he fly or fall alone ?7 
Woe to that hour he came or went ! 
The curse for Hassan’s sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb: 
He came, he went, like the simoom, ° 
That harbinger of fate and gloom, 


6 (“*T was but an instant, though so long 
Whea thus dilated ta my song.” — MS. } 


? [* But nelther flied nor fell alone.” - Ms. ] 


s The blast of the desert, fatal to every thing living, and 
often alluded to in eastern .-~ (Abyssinian Bruce gives, 
perhaps, the liveliest account of the appearance and effects of 
the suffocating biast of the Desert: —“ At eleven o’clock,”* 
he says, “while we contemplated with great pleasure the 
rugged top of Chiggre, to which we were fast approaching, 
and where we were to solace ourselves with plenty of aod 
water, Idris, our guide, cried out with a loud voice, ‘ Fall 
upon your faces, for here is the simoom.’ I ¢aw from the 
south-east a haze come, in colour like the purple part of the 

t did Rot occupy 


rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. t 
in breadth, and was about twelve fect high from 
It was‘a kind of blush 


twenty yards 

the ground. 

moved very rapidly ; 

yround, with my head to the north 
of its current 


plainiy upon my face, We all Izy fat on the 
ground as if dead, til! Idris told us it was blown over. 
meteor, or purple — which I saw was, indeod, Sher 
the light air, which still blew, was of a heat to — i 
focation. For my 1 found y in * breast 
had imbibed a a es it; nor war I free of an asthmatic 
sensation till I had beea some months in Italy, at the bers 
of Poretta, near two years afterwards.” — See Bruce’s. 460, | 
and Travels, p. 470. edit. 1830.3 
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Beneath whgee:widely-wasting breath So here the very voice of Grief. 
The very cypress droops to death — Might wake an Echo like relief... 
Dark tree, still end -when others’ grief is fled, At least ‘twonld say, “All ame net gone: 
‘The only cethtant mourner oler the deed ! There lingers Life, though but in-one” — 
For many 4 gilded chamber 's there, 
. The steed is vanish’d from the stall ; Which Solitude might well forbear; 5 
Ne eserf is seen in Haacan's hall; Within that dome as-yet Decay 
“She lonely spider's. thin gray pall Hath slowly work’é her cankering way — 
‘Waves slowly widening o'er the wall ;' But gloom is gather'd o’er the gate, 
‘The bat, builds in his dram bower, Nor there the Fakir’s self will wait; 
And in the fortress of his power Nor there ‘will wandering Dervise stay, 
The owl usurps the bencon-tower ; For bounty cheers not his delay ; 
The wild-dog howls o'er the fountain's brim, Nor there will weary stranger halt 
With buffed thirst, and famine, grim ;* To bless the sacred “ bread and salt."’6 
For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust are spread. Pass heedless and unheeded by, 
"T was sweet.of yore to see it play For Courtesy and Pity died 
And chase the saltriness of day, With Hassan on the mountain side-. 
As springing high the silver dew His roof, that refuge unte men, 
In whiris fantastically flew, Is Desolation’s hungry den. 
And Sung luxurieus coolness round The guest fiies the hall, and the vassal from labour, 
The air, and verdure o’er the ground. Since his turban was cleft by the infidel’s sabre {7 
"TY was sweet, when cloudless stars were bright, * * * * * 
To view the wave of watery light, 
Lad hear ite inslody by abt —— ene Of coming fet 
And oft had H. *s Childhood play’d ut not a voice mine ear to greet; 
Arccnd the of that cascade : More near-—each turban I can scan, 
And oft — —F ———— And silver-sheathed ataghan ; § 
That » had } ised his rest; The foremost of the band is seen 
And oft had Hasssn’s Youth along ——— 
Its bank been soothed by Beauty’s song; o! who art thou? — “ This low salam 10 
And softer suem'd esch melting tone Replies of Moslem faith I am.”—~ 
| Of Music mingled with its own. * The burthen ye so gently bear 
But ne'er shall H 5 Age repose Seems one that claims your utmost care, 
F the brink at twilight’s close : And, doubtiess, holds g@ome precious freight, 
The stream that fill'd that font is fled — My humble bark would gladly wait.” 
The blood that warm’'d his heart is shed !5 i 
And here no more shall human voice Thou speakest sooth ; thy skiff unmoor, 
Be heard to rage, regret, rejoice. And waft us from the silent shore ; 
The last sad note that swell'd the gale — leave hei — en — nee ply 
- : e nearest oar that’s scatter’d by, 
Was woman's wildest funeral wet! : And midway to those rocks where sleep 


That quench’d in silence, all is still, 
; The channell’d waters dark and deep. 
But the lattice that flaps when the wind is shrill : Rest from your task — so — bravely done, 


Though raves the gust, and floods the rai 
Wo hand shall close its clasp again. + " a — 
et ‘tis the longest voyage I cor 
Qn desert sands ‘twere joy to scan Thatone of 4 , Pa 
1 £* The lonely spider’s * For many a gitded chamber 's t 
— — — call.” — M8, Which solitude might well forbear —— 
Ce ee at eee ak — SE ee —— — 
4 ee = es ins to your disrotow I any Dea thio te 
e Miny vainly for ite baters teat.” — 24S.) Ta min oe ot either," 
— v veyed ite oars Agri Pi cg — yg OO 
— wads parr oon eee See ee host, insures the safety of the guest: even though an enemy, 
— vig a are Yo his person from that mement \s sacred. — 
—— —— exch hs cri, the first duties enjoined Mahomet ; and to say truth, very 


bearers; but instead of to 


do so, he geverail disciples. The 
— ti siecccanions en —— describe irate . 7 ge ered oe 





The a long dagger worn with —— 
pear in a metal acabbar 
X reveals, as nefonnn— ior ot — eee sad, ameng the 
i ‘he thras: vileged colour 

ae his audies 3 * | Eee ; — thea, a har fic (Ob trl 
| — — Bis. sihey re the wows of a very indifferent —— — 
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hamong the lines 00 Hassan’s Seral, is — — 
—I⏑ —— — — “ Up tarula, & good , — 3 oF: 
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E The rudest steps of fellow man, 7 : : i. 
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Sullen it phnged, and slowiy sank, . 
‘The calm wave rippled to the bank ; 

I watch’d it as it sank, methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d {t more, "t-was but the beam: 
That checker’d o'er the living stream: 

1 gazed, till vanishing from view, 

Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 

Still less and less, a.speck-of white 


That gemm'd the tide, then mock’d the sight; 


And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 


They dare not whisper to the waves. 
* a e e 


oe 
As rising on its purple wing 

The insect-queen! of eastern spring, 

O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 

Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower 

A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 

With panting heart and tearful eye : 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child, 

With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 

A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betray'd, ꝰ 

Woe waits the insect and the maid ; 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant's play, and man's caprice ; 

The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Hath lost its charm by being caught, 

For every touch that woo'd its stay 

Hath brush'd its brightest hues away, 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 

*T is left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bieeding breast, 

Ah! where shall either victim rest? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tullp as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted In an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that. die, 

And loveller things have mercy shown 

To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 


Except an erring sister's shame. 
* @ @ * * 


The Mind, that broods o'er guilty woes, 
Is Hke the Scorpion girt by fire, 5 

In cirete narrowing as it glows, + 

The flames around their captive close, 


= - oat re rage 


THE GIAOUR.. 


Till inly search'd' by thousand throeg,. 
And maddening’ is her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nowrish'd for-her foes, 

Whose venom never yet Was vain, 

Gives but one pang, ated. cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain : 

So do the dark in seul expire, 

Or live like Seorpion girt by fire; * 

So writhes the mind. Remorse hath riven, 6 

Unfit for earth, undeom’d for hesven, 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it. death ! : 
* *. * * 


Black Hassan from the Harsm files, 
Nor bends on women’s form hie eyes ; _ 
The unwonted chase each hour employs, . 
Yet shares he not the hunter's joys. 

Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 

When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 

Doth Leila there no langer dwell ? 

That tale can only Hassan tell : 

Strange rumours in our city say 

Upon that eve she fled away 

When Rhamaszan's? last sun was set, 

And flashing from each minaret 

Millions of lamps proclaim'd the feast _ 

Of Bairam through the boundless East. 

*T was then she went as to the bath, 

Which Hassan vainly eearch'd in wrath; 

For she was flown ber master’s rage 

In likeness of a Georgian page, 

And far beyond the Moslem’s power 

Had wrong’d him with the faithless Giaour.. 

Somewhat of this had Hassan deem’d ; 

But still so fond, so fair she seem'd, 

Too well he trusted to the slave 

Whose treachery deserved a grave ; 

And on that eve had gone to mosque, 

And thence to feast in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell, 

Who did not watch their charge too well; 

But others say, that on that night, 

By pale Phingari’s® trembling light, 

The Giaour upon his jet-dblack steed 

Was seen, but seen alone to speed 

With bloody spur along the shore, 

Nor maid nor page behiad him bare. 
e * @ e 


Her eyes dark charm ‘t were vain ‘to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
it will assist thy fancy well; 
Ak large, ar languishingly dark, 
But Seul beam’d forth in every spark 
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wee The Hloo-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the most rare 4 [* The gathering flames around ‘her close.” — MS] 
4 coc tee ree + Alluding to the dubious auitide of the scorpion, so placed | 
(* if caught, to: fate alike betrayed.’ —~ MS.) for experimetst by gentle philosophers: Some maintain that: 
rag Nt, Dallas say, that Lord Byron ateured hin thatthe | 5 Do"G coovalsieg, wevrement;, but, ctners have. eavaaly 
* —— brought in the verdict “ Pela’ 
itely ee daha surely interested in a apeedy.decision of. the Lik ton ted 
once fairly establighed as insect Catos, they will probably be 
to live aa inng as they think proper, without being 
; for the sake of an hypothesia. 
It.was an Abyssinian maid,” Sc. * [ Sq writhes the mind by Conscience riven.” — MS, 
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‘That darted from beneath the lid, 
‘Bright as the jewel -of Giamschid. | 
Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 
That form, was nought but bresthing clay, 
By Allat X-would answér nay; 
Though on'Al-Sirat’s® arch I stood, 
‘Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 
With Paradise within my view, 
And all his Hoaris$ beckoning through. 
Oh { who young Leila's glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed, 
Which saith that woman {is but dust, 
A aoulless toy for tyrant’s lust ? + 
On her might Muftis gaze, and own 
, That through her eye the Immortal shone ; 
Qn her fair cheek’'s anfading bue 
The young pomegranate's> blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new ; 
Her hair in hyacinthine 6 flow, 
When left to roll its folds betow, 
As midst her handmaids in the hal! 
She stood superior to them all, 
Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gieam'd whiter than the mountain sicet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 
It fell, and caught one stain of earth. 
The cygnet nobly walks the water ; 
So moved on earth Circassia's daughicr, 
The loveliest bird of Franguestan !7 
As rears her crest the ruffed Swan, 
And spurns the wave with wings of pride, 
When pass the steps of stranger man 
Along the banks that bound her tide ; 
Thus rose fair Leila's whiter neck : — 
Thus arm'd with beauty would she check 
Intrusion’s glance, till Folly’s gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise. 
Thus high and graceful was her gait ; 
Her heart as tender to her mate ; 
Her mate—- stern Hassan, who was he 7 
Alas! that name was not for thee ! 
e * * % 


Stern Hassan hath a journey ta’en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 
Each arm‘d, as best becomes a man, 
With arquebuss and ataghan ; 

‘The chief before, as deck'd for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimitar 
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Stain’d with the best of Arnaut bleod, 
When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few return'd to tell the tale 

Of what befell in Parne's vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 

Were those that once a pasha wore, | 
Which still, though gemm'd and boss’d with gvid, 
Even robbers tremble to behold. 

Ts said he goes to woo a bride 

More true than her who left his side ; 
The faithless slave that broke her hower, 


And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 
& ¢ 2 = * 


The sun's last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 
Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer : 
Here may the loitering merchant Greck 
Find that repose "t were vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can «ee, 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 
And with forbidden wine may stain 


The bowl a Moslem must not «rain. 
. * e *# 6 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap; 
The rest in lengthening line the whilc 
Wind slowly through the long deftle : 
Above, the mountain rearé a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 
And theirs may be a feast to-night, 
Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light; 
Beneath, 3 river's wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, 
Save shrubs that spring to perish there : 
Each side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite‘gray, 
By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 
For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveil'd ? 

* bad ’ 


© e 


the next passenger. There isa shorter cut downwards for 
the Jews and Christians. 


3 (The virgins of Paradise, called from their large black 
es, Hur al An — with these, secording to 
e institution of Mahomet, is to prey the principal 
felicity of the faithful. Not formed of cla tc og 
they are adorned with uofading —— — ** to pareat 
the celestial privilege of an eternal youth. Sce D'Herbelot, 
and Sale’s Koran. } 


4 A vulgar error : the Koran allote at least a third of Pa- 
radise to well-behaved women 4 but by far the greater number 
of Mussuimans Interpret the text thelr own way, and exclude 
their moieties heaven, Being onembes to Piatonics, they 
cannot discern “any fitness oft ngs” ip the souls of the 
other sex, conceiving them to be superseded by the Houris. 


— oriental simile, which may, perhaps, though fairly 


be deemed “ plus Arnbe qu‘en Arabic, 
6 — in Arable “ Simbul ; * as common a thought 
in the eastern pocts as it was among the Greeks, 
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They reach the grove of pine at last ;: 
“ Bismillah 1! now the peril's past ; 
For yonder view the opening plain, 
And there we'll prick our steeds amain : ” 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 
A bullet whistled o’er his head ; 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground !% 
Scarce had they time to check the rein, 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound ; 
But three shall never mount again : 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 
The dying ask revenge in vain. 
With steel unsheath'd, and carbine bent, 
Some o'er their courser’s harness leant, 
Half shelter’d by the steed ; 
Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
And there await the coming shock, 
Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stern Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course 
TIL fiery flashes in the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber-clan 
Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 
Then curi’d his very beard 5 with irc, 
And glared his eye with fiercer fire : 
“ Though far and near the bullets hiss, _ 
I’ve ‘scaped a bloodier hour than this.” 
And now the foe their covert quit, 
And call his vassals to submit ; 
But Hassan’s frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 
Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan, 
Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun !* 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush'‘d foes appear, 
And, issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle-charger prance. 
Who leads them on with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in bis red sight hand ? 
“Tis he! 'tis he! I know him now; 
I know him by his pallid brow ; 
I know him by the evil eye5 
That alds his envious treachery ; 
I know him by his jet-black. barb : 
Though now array’d in Arnaut garb, 
Apostate from his own vile faith, 
It shal! not save him from the death : 
‘Tis he ! well met in any hour, 
Lost Leila’s love, accursed Giaour !” 


As rolls the river into ocean, 
In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 
As the sea-tide'’s opposing motion, 
Tn azure column proudly gleaming, 
Beats back the current many a rood, 
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? The flowered shawls generally worn by persons of rank, 


Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash, 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 
That shines and shakes beneath the roar; 
Thus—-as the stream and ocean greet, 
With waves that madden as they meet — 
Thus join the bands, whom mutual wrong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along. 
The bickering sabres’ shivering jar ; 

And pealing wide or ringing near 

Ita échoes on the throbbing ecr, 
The deathshot hissing from afar ; 
The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 

Reverberate along that vale, 

More suited to the shepherd’s tale : 
Though few the numbers — theirs the strife, 
That neither spares nor speaks for life !¢ 
Ah! fondly youthful hearts can press, 

To seize and share the dear caress ; 
But Love itself could never pant 
For all that Beauty sighs to grant 
With half the fervour Hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes, 
When grappling in the fight they fold 
Those arms that ne’er shail lose their hold : 
Friends meet to part; Love laughs at faith ; 
True foes, once met, are join’d till death ! 

e * * * 


+ 


With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 

Which quivers round that faithless brand ; 

His turban far behind him roll'd, 
And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 

His flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn I 
That, streak'd with dusky red, portend | 


While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter, rave ; | 


The day shal] have a stormy end ; 
A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore, 7 
His breast with wounds unnumber'd riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fall’n Hassan lies — his unclosed eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, j 
As if the hour that senl’d his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 
And o'er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.—— 
= 


But his shall be a redder grave ; 

Her spirit pointed well the steel 
Which taught that felon heart to feel. 
He call'd the Prophet, but his power 
Was vain againat the vengeful Giaour : 
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He call'd on Alla-— bat the word 
Arose unheeded ‘or unheard. 


Thoa Paynim fool t could Leila'’s prayer 

Be pasa’d, and thine accorded there ?: 

I watch'd my time, I leagued with these, 

The traitor in his turn to seize ; 

My wrath is wreak’d, the deed is done, 

And now I' go— but go alone.” 
* 2 8 e @ 

2 @ * 5 * 


The browsing camels’ bells are tinkling : } 
His Mother look'd from ther lattice high —* 
She saw the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneath her eye, 
She saw the planets faintly twinkling : 
“° Tis twilight —sure his train is nigh." 
She could not rest in the garden-bower, 
But gazed through the grate of his steepest tower : 
“ Why comes he not ? his steeds are ficet, 
Nor shrink they from the summer heat ; 
Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised gift ? 
Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift ? 
Oh, false reproach! yon Tartar now 
Has gain’d our nearest mountain's brow, 
And warily the steep deseends, 
Anil now within the valley bends ; 
And he bears the gift at his saddle-bow — 
How could I deem his courser slow ? 
Right well my largess shall repay 
His welcome speed and weary way.” 


The Tartar lighted at the gate, 

But scarce upheld his fainting weight : 4 
His swarthy visage spake distress, 

But this might be from weariness ; 

His garb with sanguine spots was dyed, 

But these might be from his courser's side ; 
He drew the token from his vest — 
Angel of Death | ‘tis Hassan's cloven crest ! 
His calpac $ rent— his caftan red — 

“ Lady, a fearful bride thy son hath wed: 


} (This beautiful passage fivst appeared in the fifth edition. 
— tt bon send more Po ee a Byron to Mr. Murray 
August l0th, 1813), “I never finish this infernal story. 
Kon rf =~ three more lines enclosed !—to the 
— — the printer, and, I fear, not to your 
vantage.” 
3“ The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long in 
race tarry the wheels of his chariot ?”°— J 
c. v. v. 


2 Cin the original drat — 
“* His mother look’d from the lattice high, 
With throbbing heart and eager eye ; 
The browsing camel belis are tinkling, 
And the last of twilight twinkling, 
°T is eve; his train should now be nigh. 
sia un cag ily a et owe 
chy comes be nut ? his abecds are fect, " 
: And well are they train‘d to the summer’s heat.’” 
* browsing camel bells 
we 
And the first beam of event! 
Sis mother look'd —— high, 
thrabbi: eager Cm 
orF twilight’. sure his trais is wig.’ ] 
The Tartar sped beneath the gate, 
And dung to earth his fainting weight.” — M&J 
*"Ptie ja the solid or centre part of the bead. 
dress; the shaw! ts wound round it, aid forms the turban, 
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Me, not from , did they’ spare, 

But this empurpied pledge to bear. 

Peace to the brave! whose blood isspiits:: 

Woe to the Gisour'! for his the guilt.” 
e * 


* e +* 


A turban® carved in coarsest atone. 
A pillar with rank weeds o ergrown, 
Whereon can now he. scarcely read 
The Koran verse that mourns the dead, 
Point out the spot. where Hasaan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 

There sleeps as true an Osmaniie 
As e’er at Mecca bent the knee ; 
As ever scorn’d forbidden wine, 
Or pray'd with face tuwards the shrine, 
In orisons resumed anew 

At solemn sound of “ Alla Hu !’’7 
Yet died he by a stranger's hand, 
And stranger in his native land ; 
Yet died he as in arms he stood, 
And unavenged, at least in blood. 
But him the maids of Paradise 

Impatient to their halls invite, 

And the dark heaven of Houris’ cyes 

On him shall glance for ever bright ; 
They come — their kerchiefs green they wave, * 
And welcome with a kiss the brave ! 
Who falls in battle ‘gainst a Giaour 
Is worthiest an immortal bower. 

* * * i 


But thou, false Infidel! shalt writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir's# scythe ; 
And from its torment ‘scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis’ }© throne; 
And fire unquench’d, unquenchabie, 
Around, within, thy heart shall dwell ; 
Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! 

But first, on earth as Vampire !! sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent’: 


mementos ; and on inquiry you are informed that they record 
some victim of rebellion, plunder, or revenge. 

7 * Alla Hu!” the concluding words of the Mueszin's call 
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tng, when the Muezzin has a fine 


Damascus, 
for the muegzin, or crier, to announce from it the hour of 
. The practice is kept to this day. See D’Herhelot.] 

eins * past of a.battle song of the Turks : ~~ 
“J see — I see a dark-eyed girl of Paradise, and sabe waves a 
handkerchief, a kerchief of green; and cries aloud, ‘Come, 
kiss me, for I love thee,’ ” dc. 
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Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race ; 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse : 
Thy victims ere they yet expire 
Shall know the demon for their sire, 
As cursing thee, thou carsing them, 
Thy flowers are wither’d on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, most beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with a father’s name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 
Yet roust thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye's last spark, 
And the last glassy glance’ must view 
Which freezes o’et its lifeless blue ; 
Then with unhallow’d hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her. yellow hair, 
Of which in life a lock when shorn 
Affection’s fondest pledge was worn, 
But now is borne away by thee, 
Memorial of thine agony ! 
Wet with thine own best blood shall drip ' 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 
Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave ; 
Till these in horror shrink away 
From spectre more accursed than they ! 
* * * * 


2 
* 


“How name ye yon lone Caloyer? 
His features I bave scann’d before 

In mine own land: ‘t is many. a year, 
Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 

I saw him urge as fleet a steed 

As ever served a horseman’s need. 

But once I saw that face, yet then 

It was so mark’d with inward pain, 

I could not pass it by again ; 

It breathes the same dark spirit now, 

As death were stamp’d upon his brow. 


“°T is twice three years at summer tide 
Since first among our freres he cume ; 
And here it soothes him to abide 
For some dark deed he will not name. 
But never at our vesper prayer, 
Nor e’er before confession chair 
Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
Incense or anthem to the skier, 
But broods within his cell alone, 
His faith and race alike unknown. 


ashe calls them. The Romale term ts  Vardeulscha.” 1 
recollect a whole family boing terrified by the scream of a 
child, which they imagined must proceed from such a visit. 
ation. The Greeks never mention the word without horror. 
i find that “ Broucolokes” is an old legitimate Heltenic ap- 
pellation — at least {s so applied to Arsenius, who, according 
to the Greeka, was after his death animated by the Devil. 
The moderna, however, use the word I mention. 


1 The freshness of the face, and the wetness of the lip with 
tld la Hungaryand foul eters are toga 
and some of them most ineradsdly wicte — 


2 [With the death-of ‘Hassan, or-with his t on the 
— where he fell, or, with seme ‘octal resections on his 
te, we may presume that the origin! narratar concinded 
_ the tale of which Lord Byron hus professed to give us a frag- 
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The sea from Payniny land he crost, 
And here ascended from tne coasts; 

Yet seems he not of Othman race, 

But only Christian in his face: 

I'd judge him seme stray renegade, 
Repentant of the change ‘he made, 
Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
Nor tastes the snered bread and wine. 
Great largess. to these walls he brought, 
And thus our abbot’s favour bought; 
But were I prior, not a day 

Should brook such stranger's further stay, 
Or pent within our penance cell 

Should doom him there for aye to dwell, 
Much in his visions mutters he 

Of maiden whelm'd beneath the sea ; 4 
Of sabres clashing, foemen fiying, 
Wrongs avenged, and Moslem dying. 
On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
And rave as to some bloody hand 

Fresh sever'd from its parent limb, 
Invisible to all bat him, 

Which beckons onward to his grave, 


And lures to leap into the wave.” 
* * 6 * * 


* * * 2 2 


Dark and unearthly is the scowl ¢ 
That glares beneath his dusky cowl : 
The flash of that dilating eye 

Reveals too much of times gone by ; 
Though varying, indistinet its hue, 
Oft will his glance the gazer rue, 

For in it lurks that nameless spell, 
Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet unquell’d and high, 

That claims and keeps ascendency ; 
And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 

Wili others quail beneath his look, 
Nor ‘scape the glance they scarce can broak 
From him the half-affrighted Friar 
When met alone would fain retire, 

As if that eye and bitter smile 
‘Transferr'd to others fear and guile : 
Not oft to smile descendeth he, 

And when he doth ‘tis sad to see 

That he but mocks at Misery, 

llow that pale lip will curl and quiver! 
Then fix once more as if for ever; 

As if his sorrow or disdain 

Forbade him e'er to smile. again, 

Well were it so—such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne’er derived its birth. 


ment. But every reader, we are sare, will agree with us in 
— —— that the interest excited by the catastrophe ts 
greatly beightened in the modern poem ; and that the impre- 
cations of the Turk against the “ accursed Gisour,” are in- 
troduced with great judgment, and contribute much to the 
dramatic effect of the narrative, The remainder of the poem, 
we think, would have been more properly printed as a secon 
canto; because a total change of scene, a@ chasm of no 
less than six years in the series of events, can searcely fall to 
occasion some tittle ecnfasion in the mind of the reader. 
Guores Extis.] 


5 [OF foreign maiden lost at sng.” —— MS.] | 


4 (The. rena ‘Tines, about five hundred in vumber,. 
were, with tbe exceppion of the last sixtoen, ail added 10.the, 
poem, either during its Grst progress through the press, ar 
subsequent editions.] 
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ut sadder still 4t. were to. trace 
Vhat once were feelings in that face : 
‘ime hath not.yet the features fix’d, 
tut brighter tratts with evil mix'd; 
ind there are hues not always faded, 
Thich 'speak a mind not all degraded 
Sven by the crimes through which it waded : 
Che common crowd but see the gloom 
X wayward deeds, and fitting doom ; 
Fhe close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and lincage high : 
Alas! though both bestow’d in vain, 
Which Grief could change, and Guilt could stain, 
it was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent, 
And still with little less than dread 
On such the sight is riveted. 
The roofless cot, decay'd and rent, 


— — — — ——— — — — 


Will scarce delay the passer by; 
The tower by war or tempest bent, | 


While yet may frown one battlement, 
Demands and daunts the stranger's eye ; 

Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone ! 


“ His floating robe around him folding, 

Siow sweeps he through the column’d aisle ; 
With dread beheld, with gloom beholding 

The rites that sanctify the pile. 
But when the anthem shakes the choir, 
And kneel the monks, his steps retire ; 
By yonder lone and wavering torch 
His aspect glares within the porch ; 
There will he pause tili all is done — 
And hear the prayer, but utter none. 
See - by the half-illumined wall ! 
His hood fly back, his dark hair fall, 
That pale brow wildly wreathing round, 
As if the Gorgon there had bound 
The sablest of the serpent-braid 
That o'er her fearful forehead stray'’d : 
For he declines the convent oath, 
And leaves those Jocks unhallow'd growth, 
But wears our garb In all beside ; 
And, not from plety but pride, 
Gives wealth to walls that never heard 
Of his one holy vow nor word. 

1. mark ye, as the harmony 

Peals louder praises to the sky, 
That livid check, that stony alr 
Of mix’d defiance and despair ! 
Saint Francis, keep him from the shrine ! 
Else may we dread the wrath divine 
Made manifest by awful sign. 
if ever evil angel bore 
The form of mortal, such he wore : 
By all my hope of sins forgiven, 
Auch looks are not of earth nor heaven !” 


‘£* Behold —as turns he from the wall.” — M5.j 
s 2 Must burn before ft smite or shine.” — MS. 
* {Kevting hinagelf accused — — in * too 
Lord Byron wrote to a friend" I 
neve cen the British person. * really th think | the writer is 


* —— thing 4s, the 
ever saw; and 


of § passage | 
* i further menttt to follow than ia bis | fe heasure, 
* ‘a. and any one’s. who lixes it, T 


— — —— eter ee 


To love the softest hearts are prane, | 


But such can ne'er be all his own ; 

Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 

The wound that time can never heal 
The rugged metal of the mine, 

Must burn before its surface shine, 2 
But plunged within the furnace-flame, 
it bends and melts—though still the same ; 
Then temper'd to thy want, or will, 

»T will serve thee to defend or kill; 

A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 
Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed ; 

But if a dagger’s furm it bear, 

Let those who shape its edge, beware ! 
Thus passion’s fire, and woman's art, 
Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 
From these its form and tone are ta'en, 
And what they make it, must remain, 
But break — before it bend again, 


If solitude succeed to grief, 
Release from pain is slight relief; 
The vacant bosom's wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loathe what none are !eft to share: 
Even bliss — t were woe alone to bear ; 
The heart once thus left desolate 
Must fly at last for ease— to hate. 
It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o'er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to tcure away 
The cold consumers of their clay : 
It is as if the desert-bird, 4 
Whose beak unlocks her hosom's stream 
To still her famish’d nestlings’ seres.m), 
Nor mourns a Jife to them transferr', 
Should rend her rash devoted bresst. 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feclings unemploy'd. 
Who would be doom'd to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 
Less hideous far the tempest's roar 
Than ne’cr to brave the billows more -— 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 
*Mid sullen caim, and sflent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ;—— 
Better to sink bencath the shock 
Than moulder piecemen! on the rock! 


{ * The following are the Hines of Crabbe which Lord 
Byron is charged with having imitated ; * 


“ eo wax — apply them to the fire, 
take the impression you desire; 
Eat ould and fashion as sou please, 
again ‘moulded with an equal ease : 
Like smeited iron these the forms retain, 
But once impreaa d will never malt again,” 
Crabbe’s Works, vol. y. p. 103. 0. 1884] 
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¢ "Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; 
To bid the sins of others cease, 
Thyself without a crime or care, 
Save transient ills that all must bear, 
Has been thy lot from youth to age ; 
And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d, 
Such as thy penitents unfold, 
Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
Within thy pure and pitying breast. 
My days, though few, have pass'd below 
In much of joy, but more of woe ; 
Yet still in hours of love or strife, 
I've ‘scaped the weariness of life : 
Now leagued with friends, now girt by foes, 
I loathed the languor of repose. 
Now nothing left to love or hate, 
No more with hope or pride elate, 
I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 
Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
Condemn’d to meditate and gaze. 
Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest — but not to feel 't is rest. 
Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 
And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of what I was, and would be still, 
Dark as to thee my deeds may seem 
My memory now is but the tomb 
Of joys long dead; my hope, their doom: 
Though better to have died with those 
Than bear a life of lingering woes. 
My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain ; 
Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of ancient fool and modern knave : 
Yet death I have not fear’d to meet ; 
And in the fleld it had been sweet, 
Had danger woo'd me on to move 
The slave of glory, not of love. 
I've braved it—not for honour'’s boast ; 
I smile at laurels won or lost ; 
To such let others carve their way, 
For high renown, or hireling pay : 
But place again before my eyes 
Aught that I deem a worthy prize— 
The maid I love, the man I hate — 
And I will hunt the steps of fate, 
To save or slay, as these require, 
Through rending steel, and rolling fire : 
Nor need’st thou doubt this speech from one 
Who would but do—what he Aath done. 
Death is but what the haughty brave, 
The weak must bear, the wretch must crave ; 
1 [* Though Hope hath long withdrawn her beam.”—-MS.] 
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— 
Then let Life go to him who gave: 
“4 Father ! thy days have pass'd in peace, I have not quail'd to danger's brow 


When high and happy — need I now ? 
+ i) * * 


* ¥ loved her, Friar! nay, adored — 
But these are words that all can use — 
I proved it more in deed than word ; 
There's blood upon that dinted sword, 
A stain its steel can never lose : 
"T was shed for her, who died for me, 
It warm’d the heart of one abhorr'd : 
Nay, start not-——-no—nor bend thy knee, 
Nor midst my sins such act record; 
Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 
For he was hostile to thy creed ! 
The very name of Nazarene 
Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen. 
Ungrateful fool! since but for brands 
Well wielded in some hardy hands, 
And wounds by Galileans given, 
The surest pass to Turkish heaven, 
For him his Houris still might wait 
Impatient at the Prophet's gate. 
I loved her-—love will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey; 
And if it dares enough, *t were hard 
If passion met not some reward — 
No matter how, or where, or why, 
I did not vainly seek, nor sigh: 
Yet sometimes, with remorse, in vain 
I wish she had not loved again. : 
She diced —I dare not tell thee how ; 
But look—'tis written on my brow ! 
There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
In characters unworn by time: 
Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause ; 
Not mine the act, though I the cause. 
Yet did he but what I had done 
Had she been false to more than one. 
Faithless to him, he gave the blow ; 
But true to me, I laid him low: 
Howe’er deserved her doom might be, 
Her treachery was truth to me; 
To me she gave her heart, that all 
Which tyranny can ne’er enthrall ; 
And I, alas! too late to save! . 
Yet all I then could give, I gave, 
T was some relief, our foe a grave. 
His death sits lightly ; but her fate 
Has made me— what thou well may’st hate. 
His doom was seal'd —he knew it well, 
Warn'd by the voice of stern Taheer, 
Deep in whose darkly boding ear? 
The deathshot peal’d of murder near, 
As filed the troop to where they fell! 


voice.” — Psba | *— — penne, At 5 if it is written, 
80 will it be."—1 left this quick-eared p' redeatinarian, and 
Christian compatriot, whose ears, 
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One cry to Mahomet for aid, 

One prayer.to Alla all he made; 

He knew and cros’d me in the fray — 

I gazed upon him where be. lay, 

And watch’ ‘his spirit cob away : 

Though pierced like pard by hunters’ steel, 

He felt not baif that now I feel. 

J eearch'd, but vainly eearch’d, to find 

The workings of a wounded mind ; 

Each feature of that sullen corse 

Betray’d bis rage, but ao remorse. 

Oh, what had Vengeance given to trac 

Despair upon his dying face ! 

‘The late repentance of that hour, 

When Penitence hath lost her power 

To tear one terror from the grave, 

And will net soathe, and cannot save- 
= * * 


* The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scaree deserve the name ; 
Bat mine was like a lava flood ‘ 
That boils in AStna’s breast of flame. 
I cannot prate in puling strain 
OY ladye-love, and beauty's chain : 
If changing cheek, and scorching vein, } 
Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 
If bursting heart, and madd'ning brain, 
And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
, And all that I have felt, and feel, 
Betoken love — that love was mine, 
And shown by many a bitter sign. 
‘Tis true, I could net whine nor sigh, 
I knew but to obtain or die. 
I die — but Grst I have poasess'd, 
And come what may, I have been bless'd. 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ? 
Nu-—reft of all, yet undismay’d 2 


of fore.kearing. On our return to 
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But for the thought of Leila slain, 

Give me the pleasure with the pain, 

So would I Hve and love again. 

I grieve, but not, my holy guide ! 

For him who dies, but. her who. died : 
She sleeps beneath the wandering wave — 
Ah! had ehe but an earthly grave, 

This breaking heart and throbbing -head 
Should seek and share her narrow bed. $ 
She was a form of life and light, 

That, seen, became a part of sight ; 
And rose, where'er I turned mine eye, 
The Moruing-star of Memory { 


* Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven ; 4 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given, 
To lift from earth our low desire.* 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in love ; 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A Ray of him who farm’d the whole ; 
A Glory circling round the soul ! 
J grant my love imperfect, all 
That mortals by the name miscall ; 
Then deem it evil, what thou wilt; 
But say, oh say, Aers was not guilt! 
She was my life’s unerring light : 
That quench’d, what beam shall break my night 7 © ;' 
Oh ! would it shone to lead me still, 
Although to death or deadliest ill! 
Why marvel ye, if they who lose 
This present joy, this future hope, 
No more with sorrow meekly cope ; 
In phrensy then their fate accuse : 
In madness do those fearful deeds 
That seem to add but guilt to woe ? 
Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 
Hath nought to dread from outward blow ; 


— — — 


Byron says: —“ I have, bat with some difficulty, mot added 
any more (o this snake of a poem, which haa been — 
its rattles every month. It is now fearfully long, being more 
than a canto anda half of Childe Harold. The hast lines 
Hodgson Nkes. It is not often he does; and when he don't, 
he tells me with great energy, and I fret, and sitter. 1 
have thrown them im to eoften the ferocity of our Infidel ; 
and, for a dying man, have given him a deal to say for 
himself. Do you }now any body who can stop —~ I mean, 
point ~ comnas, ans so forth ? for 1 ams, IL hear, a sad hand 
at your punctuation.” 

* (Among the Giaour MSS, is the first draught of this pas- 
gape, which we subjoin: — 
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To lift from earth our low desire, 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
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Devotion sends the soal above 
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Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss. 
Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now 

To thee, did saan, may deeds appear : 
I read abhorrence on thy ‘brow, 

And this too was I born’ to bear! 
"Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 
With havoc have I mark’d my way: 
But this was taught me by the dove, 
To die—and know no second love. 
This lesson yet hath man to learn, 
Taught by the thing he dares to spurn : 
The bird that sings within the brake, 
The swan that swims upon the lake, 
One mate, and one alone, will take. 
And let the fool still prone to range,! 
And sneer on all who cannot change, 
Partake his jest with boasting boys ; 

I envy not his varied joys, 

But deem such feeble, heartless man 
Less than yon solitary swan ; 

Far, far beneath the shallow maid 

He left belfeving and betray’d. 

Such shame at least was never mine — 
Leila ! each thought was only thine ! 
My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
My hope on high—my all below. 
Earth holds no other like to thee, 

Or, if it doth, in vain for me : 

For worlds I dare not view the dame 
Resembling thee, yet not the same. 
The very crimes that mar my youth, 
This bed of death — attest my truth ! 
*T is all too late— thou wert, thou art 
The cherish’d madness of my heart! 


“ And she was lost — and yet I breathed, 
But not the breath of human life : 

A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
And stung my every thought to strife. 

Alike all time, abhorred all place, 

Shuddering I shrunk from Nature's face, 

Where every hue that ¢harm’d before 

The blackness of my bosom wore. 

The rest thou dost already know, 

And ali my sins, and half my woe. 

But talk no more of penitence ; 

Thon seest I soon shall part from hence : 

And if thy holy tale were true, 

The deed that’s done canst thou undo ? 

Think me not thankless —but this grief 

Looks not to priesthood for relief. “ 

My soul’s estate in secret guess :5 

But wouldst thou pity more, say less. 

When thou canst bid my Leila live, 

Then will I sue thee to forgive ; 

Then plead my cause in that high place 

Where purchased masses proffer grace. 

Go, when the hunter’s band hath wrung 

From forest-cave her shrieking young, 


1 (“ And let the light, Inconstant fool 
That sneers his coxcomb ridicule.” — MS.]J 


® The monk’s sermon is omitted. It seems to have had so 
ent, that it could have no hopes from 
mary length (as may be perceived ‘ — Inte Stions 
ved from interruptions 

uneasiness Of the patient), and was delivered in the usual 


Aittle effect upon the 


xe reader, It may be sufficient to 


of all orthodox preachers, 


And calm the lonely lioness : 
But soothe not — mock not my distress ! 


“ in earlier days, and calmer hours, 


When heart with heart delights to ‘biend, 
Where bloom my native valiey’s bowers, ‘ 

I had— Ah! have'I now ?—s2s friend ! 

To him this pledge I charge thee send, 

Memorial of a youthful vow ; 

I would remind him of my end: & 

Though souls absorb’d ke: mime aliow 
Brief thought to distant friendship's claim, 
Yet dear to him my blighted name. 

"T is strange-—he prophesied my doom, 

And I have smiled-—I then could smifle— 
When Prudence would his voice assume, 

And warn —I reck'd not what-—the while : 
But now remembrance whispers o’er 
Those accents scarcely mark'’d before. 

Say —that his bodings came to pass, 

And he will start to hear their truth, 

And wish his words had not been sooth: 
Tell him, unheeding as I was, 

Through many a busy bitter scene 

Of all our golden youth had been, 

In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
To bless his memory ere I died ; 
But Heaven in wrath would turn away, 
If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 
I do not ask him not to blame, 
Too gentle he to wound my name ; 
And what have I to do with fame ? 
I do not ask him not to mourn, 
Such cold request might sound like scorn ; 
And what than friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother's bier ? 
But bear this ring, his own of old, 
And tell him — what thou dost behold ! 
The wither'd frarne, the ruin’d mind, 
The wrack by passion left behind, 
A shrivelled scroll, a scatter'd leaf, 
Sear'd by the autumn blast of grief! 

* + ag e 


Tell me no more of fancy’s gleam, 

No, father, no, ‘twas not a dream ; 
Alas ! the dreamer first must sleep, 

I only watch'd, and wish'd to weep ; 
But could not, for my burning brow 
Throbb'd to the very brain as now : 

I wish’d but for a single tear, 

As something welcome, new, and dear ; 
I wish’d it then, I wish it still; 
Despair is stronger than my will. ‘ 
Waste not thine orison, despair 6 ‘ 
Is mightier than tby pious prayer : 

I would not, if I might, be blest ; 

I want no paradise, but rest. 

"T was then, I tell thee, father ! then 

I saw her; yes, she lived again; 

And shining in her white symar,7 

As through yon pale gray cloud the star 


— — — * Hirt this grief 

Tn truth js not for thy relief, 

My state thy thought can never guess.” — M5.3 
4 [" Where rise my native city’s towers.” — MS.j 
> [" I have no heart to love him now, 

And ‘tis but to declare my end." —~ MS.]J 

¢ [“ Nay, knee! not, father, rise — despair,” &c. — BS.) 
? * Symar,” a shroud. 
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Which now I gaze on, as on her, They told me wild waves roll'd above 
Who look'd and looks far lovelier ; The face I view, the form I love; 

‘Dimly L view its trembling spark ;' They told me— ‘twas a hideous tule! 
To-morrow’s night shall be more dark ; I'd tell it, but my tongue would fail ; 
And I, before its rays appear, If true, and from thine ocean-cave 
That lifeless thing the Hving fear. Thou com'st to claim a calmer grave, 
I wander, father! for my soul Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o'er 
Is fleeting towards the final gual. This brow that then will burn no more; 
I saw her, friar! and I rose Or place them on my hopeless heart : 
Forgetful of our former woes ; But, shape or shade | whate'er thou art, 
And rushing from my couch, I dart, In mercy ne'er again depart ! 
And clasp her to my desperate heart ; Or farther with thee bear my soul 
I clasp-—- what is it that I clasp ? Than winds can waft or waters roll ! 
No breathing form within my grasp, . * # e . 
No heart that beats reply to mine, * Such is my name, and such my ‘ale. 


Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine! , 
And art thou, dearest, changed so much, 
As meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? 
Ah ! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 

I care not ; so my arms enfold 

The all they ever wish'd to hold. 

Alas! around a shadow prest 

They shrink upon my lonely breast ; 
Yet stili ‘tis there! In silence stands, 
And beckons with beseeching hands ' 
With braided hair, and bright-black eye — 
I knew "twas false-—she could not die: 
But he is dead ! within the cell 

I saw him buried where he fell ; 

He comes not, for he cannot break 
From earth ; why then art thou awake ? 


? [“ Which now I view with trembling spark.” — AS.) 


2 The circumstance to which the above story relates was 
not very uncommon in Turkey <A few years ago the wife of 
Muchtar Pacha complained to his father of his sou’s supposed 
infidelity; he asked with whom, and she had the barbarity 
to give in a liat of the twelve bandsomest women in Yanina 
They were seized, up in sacks, and drowned in the 
lake the same night! One of the guards who was present 
informed me, that not one of the victims uttered a cry, or 
showed a symptom of terror at so sudden a “ wrench from all! 
we know, from all we love.” The fate of Phrosine, the fairest 
of this sacrifice, is the subject of many a Romaic and Arnaont 
ditty. The story in the text is one told of a young Venetian 
— years ago, and now nearly forgotten. I heard it hy 
accident recited by one of the coffee-house story-tellers who 
Levant, and sing or recite their narratives, 
The additions and interpolations by the translator will be 
easily distinguished from the rest, by the want of Eastern 
imagery; and I regret that my memory has retained 60 few 

of the original. For the contents of some of the 
notes I ara indebted partly % D*Herbelot, and partly to that 
most » 20d, a8 Mr. Weber justly entities it, “sublime 
tale,” the “ Caliph Vathek.” I do not from what source 
the author of that singular volume may have drawn his ma- 
terials; some of his incidents are to be found in the “ Biblio- 


in the 


—_~ 


Confessor ! to thy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glazing eye could never shed. 
Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
And, save the cross above my head, 

Be neither name nor emblem spread, 
By prying stranger to be read, 
Or stay the passing pilgrim's tread. ”* 


He pass‘d—-nor of his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day : 
This broken tale was all we knew 5 
Of her he Joved, or him he slew. 4 


thégue Orientale :” but for correctness of costunse, beauty 
of description, and power of imagination, it far surpasses all 
Purepean imitations; and bears such marks of originality, 
that those who have visited the East will find some difficulty 
in believing it to be more than a translation.‘ As an Eastern 
tale, even Rasselag must bow before it ; his “ Rappy Valley“ 
will not bear a comparison with the “ Halil of Eblis.” 


* ( Nor whether most he mourn’d none knew, 
For her he loved, or him he slew.’ — MS,_] 


‘ [In this poem, which was pee after the two first 
cantos of Childe Harold, Lord Byron began to show his 
wers. He had now received encouragement which set frve 
is daring hands, and ee his strokes their natural force. 
Here, then, we first find passages of a tone peculiar to Lord 
Byron ; but still this ance was not uniform ; he often 
returned to his trammels, and reminds us of the manner of 
some favuurite predecessur: among thesc, | think we some. 
times catch the notes of Sir Waiter Scott. But the internal 
tempest — the deep passion, sometimes buried, and sometimes 
blazing from some incidental touch — the intensity of aganis- 
ing reflection, which will always distinguish Lord Byron from 
other writers — now to display themselves, — Siz 
EGERTON Baroces,] 
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CANTO 1. THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 77 


The Bride of Abydos 


A TURKISH TALE.! 


“ Had we never loved so ayes 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never ’ 
‘We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 
Borna. 


To 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD HOLLAND, 
THIS TALE IS INSCRIBED, 


WITH RIERY SENTIMENT OF REGARD AND RESPECT, 


BY HIS GRATEFULLY OBLIGED AND SINCERE FRIEND, 
BYRON. 


Oh! wild as the accents of levers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the teles which 


Che Brive of Abypdos.: 





| 
| they tell. 
CANTO THE FIRST | Tf. 
° Regirt with many a gallant slave, 
Apparell'd as becomes the brave, : 
Awaiting each his lord's behest 
L To guide his steps, or guard his rest, 
Kyow ye the land where the cypress and myrtle? =| Old Giaffir sate in his Divan 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? | Deep thought was in his aged eye ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, ! And though the face of Mussulman 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ! Not oft betrays to stunders by 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, The mind within, well skill’a to hide 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine : All but unconquerable pride, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress'’d with His pensive cheek and pondering brow 
perfume, Did more than he was wont avow. 


Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gal‘ in her bloom; — 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, TL 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute : '“ Let the chamber be clear’d."—— The. train dla- 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, : appear'd — 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, | “ Now call me the chief of the Haram guard.” 
And the purple of ocean ts deepest in dye ; : With Giaffir is none but his only son, 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, And the Nubian awaiting the sire’s award. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? “ Haroun — when all the crowd that wait 


’T is the clime of the East; “tis the land of the Sun— Are pass’d beyond the outer gate, 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have (Woe to the head whose eye beheld 
done? 5 My child Zuleika's face unveil'd f) 


I (The “ Bride of Abydos” was published in the beginning =? [“ Murray tells me that Croker asked him why the thing 
of December, 1813, ‘The mood of mind in which it was struck i is called the Bride of os? itis an awkward question, 
off fg thus stated by Lard Byron, in a letter to Mr. Gifford: | being unanswerable: she is not a bride ; only about to be one. 
~~ You have been goud enough to look at a thing of mine In | 1 don’t wonder at his fluding out the Budi; but the detection 
MS. —a ‘Lurktsh story — and 1 should feel ar fied if you | fs too late todo any good. [ was a great fol to have made 
would do it the same favour in its probationary state of ' it, and am ashamed ef not being an Iriehmao.”* — Byron 
ne — — 1 — — — ee Diary, Dee. 6. 1813.] 

0 unger and request o 8, but in a stute oO S (To the Bride of Abydos, Lord Byron made many addi- 
mind, ftom circumstances which occasionally oceur to ‘ua | thon! during its progress through cd press, amounting to 
outh,’ that rendered it necessary for me to Apply my mind’ shout two hundred teen : and, ag in the case of the Giaour, 
o something, any thing, hut reality; and under this not very the pasaages so added will be seen, te be some of the wost 
brilliant inspiration i¢ was composed. Send it either to the splendid in the whole poem, These opening tines, which are 
upposed to have 


flames, of _  atong the new insertions, are s been sug 
woe * A hondred hawkers’ load, gested by a song of Goethe's —~ 
Gn wings uf winds to fly or fall abroad.” | * Kennst du das Land wo die citronen bliiha.”] 


ft deserves no better than the Grst, as the work of a w 

and scribbled ‘rtans pedo in une ' (by the bye, the only foot «“ GQ," the rose. 

1 have to stand on) ; and l promise never to trouble you again 3 * Souls made of fire, and children of the Sun, 
under forty ca ito, and 4 voyage between each.) With whom revenge is virtue.” —~ Youne's Revonge. 
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Hence, lead my daughter from her towcr ; 
Her fate is fix'’d this very hour: 

| Yet not to her repeat my thought ; 
By me alone be duty taught !” 


“ Pacha to hear fs to obey.” 

No more mast slave to despot say — 

Then to the tower had ta’en his way, 

Rut here young Selim silence brake, 

_ First lowly rendering reverence meet ; 

And downcast Jook’d, and gently spake, 
Stilt standing at the Pacha's feet : 

For son of Moslem must expire, 

Ere dare to sit before his sire! 





“ Father! for fear that thou shouldst chide 
My sister, or her sable guide, 
Know — for the fault, if fanlt there be, 
Was mine, then fall thy frowns on me — 
So lovelily the morning shone, 

That —let the old and weary sleep — 
I could not; and to view alone 

The fairest scenes of land and deep, 

| With none to listen and reply 

i To thoughts with which my heart beat high 

| Were irksome — for whate'er my mood, 

In sooth I love not solitude; - 

| 

| 


—— —— — — ——— ——— 
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I on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 
And, as thou knowest that for me 
Soon tarns the Haram’s grating key, 
Before the guardian slaves awoke 
We to the cypress groves had fiown, 
And made earth, main, and heaven our v'sn! 
There linger’a we, beguiled too long 
With Mejnoun’s tale, or Sadi's song ; ! 
Till I, who heard the deep tambour? 
Beat thy Divan's approaching hour, 
To thee, and to my duty true, 
Warn'd by the sound, to greet thee flew: 
But there Zuleika wanders yet — 
Nay, Father, rage not — nor forget 
That none can pierce that secret bower 
But those who watch the women's tower.” 


Iv. 
“ Son of a slave” — the Pacha said — 
* From unbelieving mother bred, 
Vain were a father’s hope to see 
Aught that beseems a man in thee. 
Thou, when thine arm should bend the bow, 
And hurl the dart, and curb the steed, 
Thou, Greek in soul if not in creed, 
Must pore where babbling waters flow, 
And watch unfolding roses blow. 
_ Would that yon orb, whose matin glow 
Thy listless eyes so much admire, 
Would lend thee something of his fire! 
Thou, who would'st see this hattlement 
By Christian cannon piecemeal rent ; 
Nay, tamely view old Stambol’s wall 
Before the dogs of Moscow fall, 
Nor strike one stroke for life and death 
the curs of Naxareth ! 
Go let thy less than woman's hand 
Assume the distaff - not the brand. 


ai pegnom 8 aad port of Persia Romeo snd Julfet of the East. 
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But, Haroun !—~ to my daughter speed : 
And hark — of thine own head take heed — 
If thus Zuleika oft takes wing —- 

Thou seest yon bow — it hath a string |” 


V. 
No sound from Selim’s lip was heard, 
At least that met old Giaffir's ear, 
But every frown and every word 
Pierced keener than a Christian's sword. 
“ Son of a slave !—-reproach’d with fear ! 
Those gibes had cost another dear. 
Son of a slave — and who my sire?” 
Thus held his thoughts their dark career ; 
And glances ev'n of more than fre 
Flash forth, then fidntly disappear. 
Old Giaffir gazed upon his son 
And started; for within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done ; 
He saw rebellion there begun : 
* Come hither, boy — what, no reply ? 
T mark thee — and I know thee too ; 
But there be deeds thou dar'st not do: 
But if thy beard had manller length, 
And if thy hand had skill and strength, 
I'd joy to see thee break a lance, 
Albeit against my own perchance.” 


AS sneeringly these accents fell, 
On Selim's eye he fiercely gazed : 

That cye return’d him glance for glance, 
And proudly to his sire’s was raised, 

Till Giaffir’s quail'd and shrank askance — 
And why — he felt, but durst not tell, 

* Much I misdoubt this wayward boy 
Will ont day work me more annoy : 

I never loved him from his birth, 

And -- but his arm is little worth, 

And scarcely in the chase could cope 
With timid fawn or antelope, 

Far less would venture into strife 

Where man contends for fame and life — 
I would not trust that look or tone; 
Xo — nor the blood so near my own. 
That blood — be hath not heard — no more — 
I'l! watch him closer than before. 

He is an Arab5 to my sight, 

Or Christian crouching in the fight — 
But hark !— 1 hear Zuleika's voice ; 

Like Houris’ hymn it meets mine ear; 
She is the offspring of my choice ; 

Oh} more than ev'n her mother dear, 
With all to hope, and nought to fear — 
My Peri! ever welcome here ! 

Sweet, as the desert fountain's wave 
To lips just cool’d in time to save — 
Such to my longing sight art thou; 
Nor can they waft to Mecca's shrine 
More thanks for life, than I for thine, 
Who biest thy birth, and bleas thee now." 


. VI. 
Fair, a3 the first that fell of womankind, 


When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 


3 The Turks abhor the Arabs (who return the compliment 
a hundred-fold; even more than they hate the Christians, 


CANTO fT. 
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JAN'EO 1. 
— — — 
Whose image then was stamp'd upon her mind — 
But once beguiled — and ever more beguiling ; 
Dazzling, as that, ob | too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow's phantom-peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven ; 
Soft, as the memory of buried love ; 
Pure, as the prayer which Childhood wafts above, 
\Was she — the daughter of that rude old Chief, 
Who met the maid with tears — but not of grief. 





Who hath not proved how feebly words essay ! 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his falling sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might — the majesty of Loveliness ? 

Such was Zuleika — such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone— 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the Music 2 breathing from her face,° 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole, 
And oh! that eye was in itself a Soul! 


Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently-budding breast ; 
At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 

His child caressing and crrest, 

Zuleika came — and Giaffir felt 

His purpose half within him melt: 

Not that against her fancied weal 

His heart though stern could ever feel ; 
Affection chain’d her to that heart ; 
Ambition tore the links apart. 


Vil. 
“ Zuleikat child of gentleness ! 
How dear this very day must tell, 
When I forget my own distress, 


1 (These twelve fiue lines were added In tho course of 
printing. } 

2 This expression has met with objections. I will not refer 
to“ Him who hath not Music in his soul,” but merely be re 
the reader to recollect, for ten seconds, the features of the 
woman whom he betieves to be the most beautiful; and, if 
he thes does not comprehend — what is feebly expressed 
in the above line, | shall be sorry for us both. For an elo. 
quent passage in the latest work of the firat female writer of 
this, perhaps of any, age, ou the analogy (and the immediate 
comparison excited by thit analogy) between “ painting and 
music,” see vol. ili, cap. 10. Da L’ALLeMaAGaae. And is not 
this connection still stronger with the origina] than the copy ? 
with the colouring of Nature than of Art? After all, this is 
rather to be felt than described , still I think there are some 
who will understand it, at least they would have done had 
they beheld the countenance whose spcaking — 
Rested the idea; for this passage is not drawn from imagi- 
nation but memory, that mirror which Affliction dashes to 

_ the earth, and looking down upon the fragments, only beholds 
the reflection — lw {* This morning, a very preety 
billet from the Stael. She has been pleased to be pleased 
t with my slight eulogy in the note annexed to the ‘ Bride.’ 
f This is to be accounted for in eaveral ways :— firstly, all 
, women like all, or any praise ; secondly, this was unexpected, 
s because | have never courted her; and, thirdly, as Serub 
F Says, those who have been all their Hives regularly praised by 
F regular critics, like a little — and are glad when any 
Fone goes out of his way to sry u civ f thing ; and, fourthly, she 
iis a very good-natured creature, which ts the best reason, 
patter all, and, perhaps, the only one."==2, Diary, Dac. 7. 1813.] 
X — the imputed plagiariums so industriously hunted 
yout In his writings, this line haa been, with somewhat more 
plausibility than ls frequent in such charges, included ; the 
myric poet Lovelace having, it seeme, written “ ‘The melod 

end music of her face.” ‘Sir Thomas Browne, too, in hfs 
meligio Medici, snys, “ There is music even jn beauty." The 
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In losing what I love so well, 
To bid thee with another dwelt: 
Another ! and a braver man 
Was never seen in battie’s van, 
We Moslem reck not much of blood, 
But yet the line of Carasman + 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands. 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bey Ogiou: 
His years need scarce a thought employ : 
1 would not have thce wed a boy. 
And thou shalt have a noble dower: 
And his and my united power 
Will laugh to scorn the death-firman, 
Which others tremble but to scan, 
And teach the messenger > what fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait. 
And now thou know’st thy father’s will; 
All that thy sex hath need to know: 
*I'was mine to teach obedience still — 
The way to love, thy lord may show.” 


VIII. 
In silence bow'd the virgin’s head; 
And if her eye was fili’d with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed, 
And changed her cheek from pale to red, 
And red to pale, as through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows sped, 
What could such be but maiden fears ? 
So bright the tear in Beauty's eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry ; 
So sweet the blush of Bashfulness, 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less ! 


Whate’ er it was the sire forgot ; 

Or if remember’d, mark'd it not; 

Thrice clapp’d his hands, and call’d his steed, 6 
Resign'd his gem-adorn'd chibouque, 7 


coincidence, no doubt, ts worth observing, and the task of 
“tracking thus a favourite writer in the snow (as Dryden 
expresses it) ef others,” is sometimes not unamusing ; but to 
those who found upou such resemblances a general charge of 
plagiarism, we may apply what Sir Walter Scott says: — “ It 
is a favourite theme of laborious dulness to trace such coin- 
cidences, because they naa to reduce genius of the higher 
order to the usual standard of humanity, and of course to 
bring the author nearer to a level with hia critics." It is not 
only curious, but instructive, to trace the progress of this 
passage to its present state of finish. Having at first written— 
“ Mind on her lip and music in her face.” 
he afterwards altered it to — 
“ The mind of music breathing in her face ”— 

but this not satisfying him, the next step of correction brought 
the Hne to what it is at present. ~ Moons.) 


* Carasman Ogiou, or Kata Osman Ogtou, is the principal 
landowner in Turkey; he governs Magnesia: those who, by 
a kind of feudal tenure, possess land on condition of service, 
are called Timariots: they serve as Spahts, — — to the 
extent of territory, and bring a certain number into the field, 
generally cavalry. 


3 When a Pacha is sufficiently strong to resist, the single 
messeuger, who is always the lirst bearer of the order for his 
death, ig strangled instead, and sometimes five or six, one 
alter the other, on the same errand, by command of the re- 
fractory patient; if, on the contrary, he is weak or loyal, he 
bows, kisses the Sultan's respectable signature, and is bow- 
strung with great complacency. In 1810, several of these 
presents were exhibited in the uiche of the Seraglio gate ; 
among other, the head of the Pacha of Bagdat, a brave young 
man, cut off by treachery, after a desperate resistance, 


© Clapping of the bands calla the servants. The Turks hate 
a saperfiuons expenditure of voice, and they have no bells. 


? © Chibouque,” the ‘Turkish pipe, of which the amber 
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And mounting feutly for the meal, 
With Maugrahee | and Mamaluke, 








His way amid his Delis took, ® 
To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jerreed. 
The Kislar only and his Moors 


IX. 
His head was leant upon his hand, 


Between the winding Dardanelles ; 
But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 
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Watch well the Haram’s. massy doors. 


His eye look’d o'er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 


Nor even his Pacha's turban'd band 


Mix fn the game of mimic slaughter, 


cleave the folded felt $ 


With sabre stroke right sharply dealt ; 

Nor mark’d the javelin-darting crowd, 

Nor heard their Ollahs * wild and loud — 
He thought but of old Giaffir's daughter ! 


x. 


No word from Selim's bosom broke ; 
One sigh Zuleika's thought bespoke : 
Sdll gazed he through the lattice grate, 


Pale, mute, and mournfully sedate. 
To him Zuleika's eye was turn'd, 
But little from bis aspect learn’d : 
Equal ber grief, yet not the same ; 


Her heart confess’d a gentler flame : 

But yet that heart, alarm’d or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak. 

Yet speak she must — but when essay ? 

*“ How strange he thus should turn away ! 


le) |= Not thus we e’er before have met; 


Nor thus shall be our parting yct.” 


Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 
Ami watch’d his eye — it still was fix'd : 
She snatch'd the urn wherein was mix’d 


The Persian Atar-gul's > perfume, 
And sprinkled all its odours o'er 


The pictured roof and marble floor; _, 
The dropa, that through his gtittering"vest 


* What, sullen yet? it must not be — 
Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee !” 


She sew in curious order set 


The fairest flowers of eastern land — 
* He lov'd them once; may touch them yet, 


If offer'd by Zuleika’s hand.” 


The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the re was pluck’d and wreathed ; 


 ¥ Baugrabes,” Moorish mercenaries. 


‘ morth—piese, and eS ee ee 
qT. leat, is adorned with precious stones, if in possession of 
‘ wealthier arders. 


i £ Ralls," bravos who form the forlorn hope of the cavalry, 
— nate ce by the 


for the same 


——— isa game of Wun! fav os, animated 


—— Ae ‘Allab, the “Lei 


call them; the sonnd Is Oils — 
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Her fairy form at Selim’s fect : 

‘¢ ‘This rose to calm my brother's cares 
A message from the Bulbul 7 bears; 
It says to-night he will prolong 

For Selim's car his sweetest song ; 
And though his note is somewhat sad, 
He'll try for once a strain more glad, 
With seme faint hope his alter'd lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 


XL 
“ What! not receive may foolish flower ? 
Nay then I am indeed unblest : 
On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 
And know’ at thou net who loves thee best ? 
Oh, Selim dear} oh, more than dearest. ! 
Say, is it'me thou hat'st or feareat ? 
Come, lay thy head upan my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest, 
Since words of mine, and songs must fall, 
Ev'n from my fabled nightingale. 
1 knew our sive at times was stern, 
But this from thee had yet to learn: 
Too well I know he loves thee not; 
But is Zuletka's love forgot ? 
Ah! deem I right? the Pacha's plan — 
This kinsman Bey of Carasman 
Perhaps may prove some foe of thine. 
If so, I swear by Mecca's shrine,— 
If shrines that ne'er approach allow 
To woman’s step admit her vow, - 
Without thy free consent, command, 
The Sultan should not have my hand ! 
Think'st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart ? 
Ah! were I sever'd from thy side, 
Where were thy friend — and who my guide ? 
Years have not seen, Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee : 
Even Azrael &, from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must, 
That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust!” 


XII. 
He ved — he breathed — he moved — he fit; 
He raised the maid from where she knelt ; 
His trance waa gone — his keen eye abone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt ; 
With thoughts that burn — in rays that melt. 
As the stream late conoeal'd 

By the fringe of its willows, 
When it rushes reveal'd 

In the light of its billows ; 


mation in the field, and gravity in the chamber with their 
Pipes and combalalos, form an amusing contrast. 
5 Atangul,” attar of roses. The Persian is the Guest. 
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To tave page 90. 


CANTO 1. 


As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash'd the soul of that cye 

Through the long lashes round it. 
A war-horse at the trumpet's sound, 
A lion roused by heedless hound, 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ilt-directed knife, 
Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, display‘d, 
And all, before repress'd, betray’d : 
“ Now thou art mine, for ever mine, 
With life to keep, and scarce with life resign ; 
Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, 
Though sworn by one, hath bound us both. 
Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done ; 
That vow hath saved more heads than one . 
But blench not thon — thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness ; 
I would not wrong the slenderest hair 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures buried far 
Within the caves of Istakar. ! 
This morning clouds upon me lower'd, 
Reproaches on my head were shower'd, 
And Giaffir almost call’d me coward ! 
Now I have motive to be brave; 
The son of his neglected slave, 
Nay, start not, twas the term he gave, 
May show, though little apt to vaunt, 
A heart his words nor deeds can daunt. 
Hie son, indeed | — yet, thanks to thee, 
Perchance I am, at least shall be ; 
But let our plighted secret vow 
He only Known to us as now. 
I know the wretch who dares demand 
From Giaffir thy reluctant haud ; 
More ill-got wealth, a meaner soul 
»Holds not a Musselim’s 2 control : 
Was he not bred in Egripo ? 3 
A viler race let Israel show ; 
But let that pass — to none be told 
Our oath; the rest shall time unfold. 
To me and mine leave Osman Bey ; 
I've partisans for peril's day : 
Think not I am what I appear; 
i've arms, and friends, and vengeance near.” 


XILIII. 
Think not thou art what thou appearest ! 
My Selim, thou art sadly changed : 
This morn I saw thee gentlest, dearest ; 
But now thou ‘rt from thyself estranged 
My love thou surely knew'st before, 
It ne’er was less, nor can be more. 
To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night I know not why, 
Save that we meet not but by day; 
With thee to live, with thee to dic, 
I dare not to my hope deny : 
Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 
Like this — and this — no more than this; 
For, Alla! sure thy lips are flame : 
‘What fever in thy veins is flushing ? 
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My own have nearly caught the same, 

At least I feel my cheek, too, blushing, 
To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health,’ 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 

Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 

And lighten half thy poverty ; 

Do all but close thy dying eye, 

For that I could not live to try ; 

To these alone my thoughts aspire ; 

More can J do? or thou require ? 

But, Selim, thou must answer why 

We need so much of mystery ? 

The cause I cannot dream nor teil, 

But be it, since thou say’st ‘tis well; 

Yet what thou mean’st by ‘arms’ and ‘ friends,’ 

Beyond my weaker sense extends. 

I meant that Giaffir should have heard 
The very vow I plighted thee; 

His wrath would not revoke my word : 
But surely he would leave me free. 
Can this fond wish seem strange in me, 

To be what I have ever been ? 

What other hath Zuleika seen 

From simple childhood’s earliest hour ? 
What other can she seek to see 

Than thee, companion of her bower, 

The partuer of her infancy ? 

These cherish'd thoughts, with life begun, 
Say, why must I no more avow 7? 

What change is wrought to make me shun 
The truth; my pride, and thine till now ? 

To meet the gaze of stranger's eyes 

Our law, our creed, our God denies ; 

Nor shall one wandering thought of mine 

At such, our Prophet's will, repine : 

No! happier made by that decree, 

He left me all in leaving thee. 

Deep were my anguish, thus compell'd 

To wed with one I ne’er beheld : 

This wherefore should I not reveal ? 

Why wilt thou urge me to conceal ? 

I know the Pacha’s haughty mood 

To thee hath never boded good ; 

And he so often storms at nought, 

Allah ! forbid that e’er he ought! 

And why I know not, but within 

My heart concealment weighs like sin. 

If then such secredy be crime, 

And such it feels while lurking here ; 
Oh, Selim! tell me yet in time, 

Nor leave me thus to thoughts of fear. 
Ah! yonder see the Tchocadar 4, 

My father leaves the mimic war ; 

I tremble now to mect his eye — 

Say, Sclim, canst thou telt me why?” 


XIV. 


« Zulcika — to thy tower's retreat 


Betake thee — Giaffir I can greet : 
And now with him I fain must prate 
Of firmans, impost, levies, state. 
There's fearful news from Danu 
Our Vizter nobly thins his ranks, 
For which the Giaour may give him thanks ! 


‘*s banks, 


$ * Egripo,” the Negropont, According to the proverb, the 
, Turks of Es 


gripo, the Jews of Salonica, and the Greeks of 


, Athens, are the woret of their respective rates 


4“ Tchocadar "— one of the attendants who precetiug & 


| man of authority. 
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Our Sultan hath w shorter — 

Such costly ‘trhumph to sepa: 

But, tik me, ‘when the — drum 
Hath warn’d the troops to food and alcep, 

Unto thy cell wil Selim come ; 
Then softly from the Haram creep 
Where we may wander by the deep : 
Our garden-battlements are steep ; 

Nor these will rash intruder climb 

To list our words, or stint our time ; 

And if he doth, I want not steel 

Which some have felt, and more may feel. 

Then shalt thou learn of Selim more 

Than thou hast heard or thought before : 

Trust me, Zuleike — fear not me! 

Thou know’st I hold a haram key.” 


“ Fear thee, my Selim ! ne'er till now 
Did word like this —” 

“ Delay not thou ; 
I keep the key — and Haroun’s guard 
Have some, and hope of more reward. 
To-night, Zuleika, thou shalt hear . 
My tale, my purpose, and my fear: 
I am not, love | what J appear.” 


She Brive of Abydos. 


CANTG THE SECOND. 


L 
Tar winds are high on Helle's ware, 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 
Ob ! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him home ; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would nut hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail'd above ; 

His car but rang with Hero’s song. 

“ Ye waves, divide not lovers long 1" — 
That.tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as truc. 


a ing abont this apithet, “ the broad Eelleepont * 
or ee aie Hollespowt" ——— it means one or the 
— or what it moans at all, has been beyond all possibility 

detall. J — — heard if disputed on the spot ; and not 


fret fi sSheting actors Kein the mean time und pro 
t Mean 5 af 
‘pad, Os ia ete, * —* point fs settled. Indeed, ‘the 
question as to ne truth of “the tale of Troy divine ” still 
conan, oft  restiag fees the taliamanic word 
—— Honor Fe eS eos abana 
that of time: and when be talks andless, 
mond hel 8 * us the . by alike figure, when she 
A simply sperifies three weeks. 
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CANTO Ti. 


TI, 

The winds are high, and Helle’s tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 
And Night's descending shadows hide 

That field with blood bedew'd in vain, 
The desert of old Priam’s pride ; 

The tombs, sole relics of his reign, 

All—-save immortal dreams that could begufle 


‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 


ee — — — — ween 


Ti. 

Oh ! yet—for there my steps have been ; 
These feet have press'd the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 

Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn, 
To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes, 
And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own “ broad Hellespont”! still dashes, 
Re long my let! and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee ! 


IV. 
The night hath clased ou Helle's stream, 
Nor yet hath risen on Ida's hill 
That moon, which shone on his high theme : 
No warrior chides her peaceful bear, 
But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan’s arrow : 
That mighty heap of gather'd ground 
Which Ammon's son ran proudly round, ? 
By nations raised, by monarchs crown'd, 
Is now a lone and nameless barrow ! 
Within — thy dwelling-place how narrow ! 
Without — can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath : 
Dist long outlasts the staried stone 
Bat Thou—thy very dust is vone ! 


V. 
Late, late tonight will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman's fear: 
Till then — no beacon on the clit 
May shape the course of struggling skiff ; 
The scatter'd lights that skirt the bay, 
All, one by one, have died away ; 
The only lamp of this lone hour 
is glimmering in Zuleika’s tower. 


Yes! there is licht in that lone chamber, 
Aud o'er her silken Ottoman 

Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 
O'er which ber fatry fingers ran ; 3 


race, It is belloved that the last also polsaned a friend, —— 

Festus, for the sake of new Patroclan games, | have sev 

the sheep feeding on the tonmbs of Esictes and Antiochus : 
the first is is the centre of the plain, 


3 When rubbed, the arober ts mete dies 
which te slight bit not dleagrenable discor 
mpertatut —* 


Pein ek — * 
u *h nm om yvron wrote to Mr, Murray, 
= * There is a diabolical milstakn whieh must he voces: 

it ie the omission of ‘nat’ tetore di e, in the note on 
the zinber rosary, This is really horritle, * nearly as bad 
as the sturnble of mine at the threshold. i naan (he wee 
aomer of Bride. Pray do not les a a copy mo without the ‘mod: 

Mtoe nnneensea endl wrinen thon shy I wish the printer 
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CANTO 12. 


Near these, with emerald rays beset, 
(How could she thus that gern forget ?) 
Her mother’s sainted amulet, ! 
Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 
Could smooth this life, and win the next ; 
And by her comboloio® lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes ; 
And many a bright emblazon'd rhyme 
By Persian scribes redeem’d from time ; 
And o’er those scrolis, not oft so mute, 
Reclines her now negtected hute ; 
And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China's mould ; 
The richest work of Iran's loom, 
And Sheeraz’ tribute of perfume ; 
All that can eye or sense delight 

Are gather'd in that gorgeous room : 

But yet it hath an air of gloom. 
She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 
What doth she hence, and on so rude a night ? 


Vi. 

Wrapt in the darkest sable vest, 

Which none save nohlest Moslem wear, 

To guard from winds of heaven the breast 
As heaven itself to Selim dear, 

With cautious steps the thicket threading, 
And starting oft, as through the glade 
The gust its hollow moaniags made, 

Till on the smoother pathway treading, 

Mure free ber timid bosom beat, 

The maid pursued her silent guide ; 

And though her terror urged retreat, 
How could she quit ber Selim’s side ? 
How teach her tender lips to chide ? 


VIL 
They reach'd at length a grotte, hewn 
By nature, but enlarged by art, 
Where oft her lute she wont to tune, 
And oft her Koran conn’d apart ; 
And oft in youthful reverie 
She dream ’d what Paradise might be : 
Where woman's parted soul shall go 
Her Prophet had disdain’d to show ; 
But Selim’s mansion was secure, 
Nor dcem'd she, could he long endure 
His bower in other worlds of bliss 
Without Aer, most beloved in this ! 
Oh! who so dear with him could dwell ? 
What Uouri soothe him half so well ? 


VIIL 
Since last she visited the spot 
Some change seern'd wrought within the grot: 
It might be only that the night 
Disguised things seen wy better light : 
That brazen Jamp but dimly threw 
A. ray of no. calestial hue ; 


| The belief ia aroulats engraved on goms, or enclosed in 
gold boxes, containing 4 from the Koran, worn round 
the neck, wrist, or arm, is stfit untversal in the Kast. The 
Kooreee (throne) verse in the 
scribes the attributes of the Most High, and is engrared in 
thia manner, and worn by the pious, as the most esteomed 
and sublime of all sentences, 
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Coutholote "=a Turkish resery. The MSG, pertion- 
oe the Persians, are richly adorned and illuminated. 
oxk females are kept in utter ignorance; but many of 
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But in a nook within the cell 

Her eye on stranger objects feil. 

There arms were piled, not such as wield 
The turban’d Delis in the field; 

But brands of foreign blade and hilt, 
And one was red — perchence with guilt | 
Ah! how without can blood be gpilt ? 

A. cup too on the board was set 

That did not seem to hold sherbet. 

What may this mean? she turn’d to see 
Her Selim-~“ Oh! can this be he?” 


TX. 
His robe of pride was thrown aside, 

His brow no high-crown'd turban bore, 
But in its stead a shawl of red, 

Wreathed lightly round, his temples wore . 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem, 

No longer glitter'd at his waist, 

Where pistols unadorn d were braced ; 
And from his belt a sabre swung, 

And from his shoulder lousely hung 
The cloak of white, the thin chpote 
That decks the wandering Candiote ; 
Beneath — his golden plated vest 

Clung like a cuirass to his breast ; 

The greaves below his knee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound, 
But were it not that high command 
Spake in his eye, and tone, and hand, 
All that a careless eye could see 

In him was some young Galiongéz.3 


X. 

I said I was not what I seem'd ; 

nd now thou seest my words were true; 
T have a tale thou hast not dream'd, 

if sooth — its truth must others rue, 
My story now ‘twere vain to hide, 
I must not see thee Osman's bride : 
But had not thine own lips declared 
How much of that young heart I shared, 
I could not, must not, yet have shown 
The darker secret of my own. 
In this I speak not now of love ; 
That, Iet time, truth, and peril prove : 
Burt frst— Oh! never wed another — 
Zulcika ! I am not thy brother!" 


XI. 

“Oh! not my brother !——yet unsay — 
God! am I left alone on earth 

To mourn — I dare not curee——the day 4 
That saw my solitary birth ? 

Oh! thon wilt love me now no more! 
My sinking heart foreboded ill ; 

But knew me all I was before, 


qualified for a Christian coterie, Perhaps some a? our own 
dues * might not be worse for bleaching. — 
3“ Gattongée "~ or Galiongl, a sailor, that is, a Turkis 
the Creeks navi the Turks work the guns, Their 
pleturesque ; and | have seen the Capitan Pacha more 
than once —— — however, 
are generally uaked. The buskins in the text as 
sheathed behind fo sliver are those of an Arnaut robber, 
who was my host (he had quitted the profession) at his Pyrgo, — 
near Gastouni in the Morea ; they were in scales one 
ever the other, like the back of an 
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So let them case their hearts with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne'er knew ; 
I have a love for freedom too. 
Ay ! let me like the ocean-Patriarch ! roam, 
Or only know on land the Tartar’s home !# 
My tent on shore, my galley on the sea, 
Are more than cities and Serais to me : 
Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desert, er before the gale, 
Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide, my prow ! 
But be the star that guides the wanderer, Thou! 


' Thou, my Zulefka, share and bless my bark ; 


The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark !3 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that amiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 4 
Blest — as the Muexzin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 
To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call ; 

Soft — as the melody of youthful days, 

That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise ; 
Dear — as his native song to Exile's ears, 

Shall sonnd each tone thy long-loved voice endears 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blooming as Aden 5 in its earliest hour. 

A thousand swords, with Selim’s heart and hand, 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at thy command! 
Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side, 

The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride. 

The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 

Are well resign'd for cares — for joys like these : 
Not blind to fate, Isee, where'er I rove, 
Unnumber'd perils, — but one only love ! 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 
Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 
How dear the dream in darkest hours of If, 
Should all be changed, to find thee faithful still! 
Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, firmly shown ; 

To thee be Selim’s tender as thine own ; 

To soothe each sorrow, share in cach delight, 
Blend every thought, do all — but disunite ! 

Once free, tis mine our horde again to guide ; 
Friends to each other, foes to aught beside : 6 

Yet there we follow but the bent assign‘d 

By fatal Nature to man’s warring kind ; 

Mark ! where his carnage and his conquests cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace ! 


1 This first of voyages is one of the few with which the 
Mussulmane profess much acquaintance. 

2 The was life of the Arabs, Tartars, and Turkomans, 
will be found well detatled in any book of Eastern traveis. 
That it possesses a charm peculiar ta itself, cannot be denied. 
A young French jo confessed to Chateaubriand, that 
he never found himesell slone, galloping in the desert, without 


a sensation approaching to rapture, which was indescribable. | 


3 (The longest, as well as most splendid, of those ages, 
witht which the perusal of his own strains, durin — — 
rae ach him, was that rich flow of eloquent feeling which 
follows the couplet, —“ Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless 
my bark,” &c,—a strain of poetry, which, for energy and 
tenderness of thought, for music of versification, and select- 
ness of diction, has, throughout the greater portion of it, but 
few rivals in elher ancient or modern song. — Moons.) 

4 [Originally written tua — 


“ And tints to-morrow with yee ray.” 
, choose 


The foltowing note being annexed ; “ Mr. 
which of the two epithets, ‘fancied,’ or ‘ airy,’ may be hest ; 
or {neither will do, tell me, and I will dream another.” In 
a dent letter, he says: —“ Instead of — 

“ And Gnts to-morrow with a fancied ray, 
Print ⸗ 

“ And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ; 
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CANTO It 


Tha RUE ů—X 


I, like the rest, must use my skill or strength, 
But ask no land beyond my sabre's length : 
Power sways but by division — her resource 
The blest alternative of fraud or force ! 
Ours be the last ; in time deceit may come 
When cities cage us in a social home : 
’ There ev'n thy soul might err — how oft the heart 
Corruption shakes which peril could not part ! 
And woman, more than man, when death or woe, 
Or even Disgrace, would lay her lover low, 
Sunk in the lap of Laxury will chame— 
Away suspicion !~-sot Zuleika’s name ! 
But life is hazard at the best; and here 
No more remains to win, and much to fear : 
Yes, fear !—the doubt, the dread of losing thee, 
By Osman's power, and Giaffir's stern decrec. 
That dread shall vanish with the favouring gale, 
t 





— oe 


Which Love to-night bath promised to my sail ; 

No danger daunts the pair his smile hath biest, 
Their steps still roving, but their hearts at rest. 
With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath charms; 
Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms! 

Ay —let the loud winds whistle o'er the deck, 

So that those arms cling closer round my neck : 

The deepest murmur of this lip shall be,7 

No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee ! 

The war of elements no fears impart 


— — —— — — — — — —— — — — 


To Love, whose deadliest bane is human Art: 
There lie the only rocks our course can check ; 





Ilere momenta menace .— there are years of wreck ! 
| But hence ye thonghts that rise in Horror's shape ! 
This hour bestows, or ever bars escape. 

Few words remain of mine my tale to close; 

Of thine but one to waft us from our foes ; 
Yea — foes — to me will Giaffir’s hate decline ? 
And is not Osman, who would part us, thine ? 


XXL 
: Fis head and faith fram doubt and death 


| 
i 
Return’d in time my guard to save ; 
Few heard, none told, that o'er the wave 
From isle to tale I roved the while: | 
And since, though parted from my band, 
Too seldom now I jeave the land, | 
No deed they ve done, nor deed shall do, | 
Ere 1 have heard and doom’'d it two: 
i 
| 
j 


Or— 


a gilds 

And tints 

Or— 

“ And gilds to-morrow's hope with heaventy ray, 

. I wish you would ask Mr, Gifford witich of them is best ; or 

rather, not tuurst.“] 

i 3 Jannat al Aden,” the perpetual abode, the Mussulman 
, paradise. 

6“ You wanted some refiections ; and ¥ send you, per 





Selim, eighteen lines fn decent couplets, of 2 — if not 

an ethical, tendency. One more revise ively the last, 
if decently done - at any rate, the penultimate. Mr. Can. 
ning‘s approbation, I need not say, makes me proud.” 


ou some amends for eternally pestering 42 with 
howoxy.”? 


To 
make 
alterations, | send you Cobbett, — to couticm your 0. 
— Lord B. to Mr. Murray] 


| 7 £“ Then if my Up once murmurs, it must be,” —~ M5.) 


4 


| « CMr. Canning's note was as follows :<="1 received the 
books, and — them, the * Bride 
very beautiful, Lord Byron (when I m. one day, at a 
dinner at Mr. Ward's) was au kind a8 to promise to give me 
of it. I mention this, not to save my purchase, bat 
because 3 should be really flattered dy the present.'’] 
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}the hope of morning with its ray ; 
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” itis very, 
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Or 


ANTO II. 


— — — — 


I form the pian, decree the spoil, 

"Tis fit I oftener share the toil. 

But now too long I’ve held thine ear; 

Time presses, floats my Wark, and here 

We leave behind but hate and fear. 
‘To-morrow Osman with his train 
Arrives — to-night must break thy chain : 
And wouldst thou save ‘hat haughty Bey,— 

Perchance, hts life who gave thee thine,— 
With me this hour away — away ! 

But yet, though thou art plighted mine, 
Wouldet thou recall thy willing vow, 
Appall'd by truths imparted now, 

Here rest J — not to see thee wed : 
But be that peril on my head !” 





XXII. 

Zuleika, mute and motiontess, 
Stood like that statue of distress, 
When, her last hope for ever gone, 
The mother harden’d into stone : 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe. 
But ere her lp, or even her cye, 
Exssay'd to speak, or look reply, 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flash’d on high a blazing torch ! 
Another — and another —and another — 
“Oh! fly——no more——yet now my more than 

brother !" 
Far, wide, through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 
Nor these alone — for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand. 
They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 
Atnd last of all, his sabre waving, 
Stern Giaffir in his fury raving : 
And now almost they touch the cave— 
Oh! must that grot be Selim’s grave ? 


XXIII. 

Dauntless he stuod — "T is come— soon past — 
One kiss, Zuleika—~’tis my last : 

But yet my band not far from shore 
Muy hear this signal, see the flash ; 
Yet now too few — the attempt were rash : 

No matter — yet one effort more.” 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept; 

His pistol’s echo rang on high, 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumb’d her breast and eye !— 
‘“‘ They hear me not, or if they ply 
Their oars, ‘tis but to see me die ; 
That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh. 
Then forth my father's scimitar, 
Thou ne'er hast seen less equal war ! 
Farewell, Zuleika ~~ sweet ! retire: 

Yet stay within — bere linger safe, 

At thee his rage will only chafe. 
Stir not -—lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance. 
Fear’st thou for bim ? — may I expire 
If in this strife I seek thy sire ! 
No— though by him that polsen pour'd 3 
No - though again he call me coward | 
But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 
No— as each crest save Ais may feel!" 
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XXIV. 
One bound he made, and gain’d the sand ; 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying hand, 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk : 
Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes ; 
From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave : 
His boat appears—-not five oars’ length — 
His comrades strain with desperate strength — 
Oh ! are they yet in time to save ? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land ! 
They come — ‘tis but te add to slaughter — 
His heart’s best blood is on the water. 


XXV. 

Escaped from shot, unharm'd by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to feel, 
Had Selim won, betray'd, beset, 
To where the strand and billows met ; 
There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand — 
Ah ! wherefore did he turn to look 

For her his eye but sought in vain ? 
That pause, that fatal gaze he took, 

Hath doom‘d his death, or fix'd his chain. 
Sad proof, in peril and in pain, 
How late will Lover's hope remain ! 
His back was to the dashing spray ; 
Behind, but close, his comrades lay, 
When, at the instant, hiss'd the ball — 
‘“ So may the foes of Giaffir fall!” 
Whose voice is heard ? whose carbine rang ? 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang, 
Too nearly, deadly aim’d to err ? 
“fis thine — Abdailah’s Murderer ! 
The father slowly rued thy hate, 
The son hath found a quicker fate : 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling — 
if aught his lips essay'd to groan, 
The rushing billows choked the tone ! 


XXXVI. 
Morn slowly rolis the clouds away ; 

Few trophies of the fight are there : 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent ; but some signa of fray 

That strand of strife may bear, 

And fragments of each shiver'd brand ; 
Steps stamp'd ; and dash'd into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 

May there be mark'd; nor far remote 

A broken torch, an oarless boat ; 
And tangled on the weeds that heap ‘ 
The beach where shelving to the deep 

There lies a white capute ! 

*T is rent in twain — one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripplea o'er in vain; 
But where is he who wore ? 
Ye ! who would o'er his-relics weep, 
G4 
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#8 
Go, scek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigeeum’s steep 

And cast on Lemnos’ shore : 
The sea-birds shrick above the pres, 
O'er which their hungry beaks delay, 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving biltow ; 
That hand, whose motion {s not life, 
Yet feebly secms to menace strife, 
Fhing by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levell’d with the wave ' — 
What recks it, though that corse shall lie 
Within a living grave ? 
The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb’d the meaner worm ; 
The only heart, the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scatter’d limbs composed, 
And mourn’d above his turban-stone, ® 
That heart hath burst — that eye was closed — 
Yea — closed before his own ! 


XXVII. 
By Helle's stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman's eye is wet — man's check {s pale : 
Zuleika ! last of Giaffir’s race, 
Thy destined lord is come too late: 
He sces not — ne'er shall see thy face ! 
Cun he not hear 
The loud Wul-wulleh * warn his distant ear ? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chanters of the hymn of fatc, 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the gale, 
Tell him thy tale | 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill: 


— 


———— 


| He was thy hope-—thy joy — thy love — thine all — ‘ 


And that last thought on him thou couldst not save 
Sufficed to kills 
Burst forth in one wild ery — and all was still. 
Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave ! 
Ah! happy! but of life to lose the worst ! 
That grief — though deep — though fatal — was thy 
first | 


Thrice happy ! ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse ! 
And, oh! that pang where more than madness lies ! 
The worm that will not sleep — and never dies ; 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light, 
That winds around, and tears the quivering heart ! 
Ah! wherefore not consume it — and depart ! 
Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief! 
Vainly thon heap’st the dust upon thy heat, 
Vainly the sackcloth o'er thy limbs dost spread : 
By that same hand Abdallah — Selim bied, 


“* While the Salactte Ixy off the Dardanelles, Lord Byron 
ite Y —— yro 


sew the hody of a man who had been 
inte tho ven. floating on the stream 


away several cea-fowl that were hove to devour. This 
fncilent has heen strikingly depicted.” —~ Garr, 
3 A tartan is carved in stone above the graves of men only. 
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to and fro with the trem. ; 
of the water, which gave to its arms the effect of scaring ' 
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| Now let it tear thy beard In idle grief; 
| Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman’s bed, 
| She, whom thy sultan had but seen to wed, 
Thy Daughter's dead ! 
Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam, 
The Star hath set that shone on Helle's stream. 
What quench’d its ray ?—the blood that thou hast 
shed | 
' Burk ! to the hurried question of Despair : 
'@ Where is my child?”—an Echo answers. 


‘ Where ?"+ 


XXVIII. 
Within the place of thousand tombs 
| That shine beneath, while dark above 
| The sad but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
i Are stamp'd with an eternal grief, 
{ Like early wnrequited Love, 
' One spot exists, which ever blooms, 
Ev'n in that deadly grove — 
A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale : 
! Jt looks as planted by Despair — 
| So white — so faint — the slightest gale 
‘ Might whirl the leaves on high; 
And yet, though storms and blight assull, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
{ May wring it from the stem — in vain — 
To-morrow sees it bloom again : 
' ‘Phe stalk some apirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears ; 
For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest's withering hour, 
And buds unshelter’d by a bower ; 
Xar droops, though Spring refuae her shower, 
Nor woos the summer beam : 
Te it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen — but not remote : 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Hourl strings 
His long entrancing note ! 
: Jt were the Bulbul ; but his throat, 
Though mournful, pours not such a strain : 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but Unger there and grieve, 
As if they loved in vain! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
Tis sorrow so unmix'd with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high 
Expires that magic meludy. 
And some have been who could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deccive, 


\ slaves” are the men, whose notions uf decorum forbid com- 
plaint in public. 

* © ¥ came to the place nf my birth, and eried, ‘The friends 
of my youth, where are they?’ and an Keho answered, 
‘ are they ??"— From an Arobie 38. The above 
quotation (from which the idea in the toxt is taken} must be 
already familiar to every reader; it le given in the first an. 
rotation, p. 67., of “ The icasures of Memory ; a poem an 
weil known as to render a reference superfuous ; but 
to whose pages all will be delighted to recur. 
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Yet harsh be they that blame, ) 
That note so piercing and profound 
WIL shape and syllable ! its sound 

Into Zuleika’s name. 

"lis from her cypress’ summit heard, 
That melts in alr the liquid word : 
"ris from her lowly virgin earth 

That white rose takes its tender birth. 
There late was laid a marble stone ; 
Eve saw it placed — the Morrow gone ! 
It was no mortal arm that bore 

That deep fixed pillar to the shore ; 
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For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 
Next morn "twas found where Selim fell ; 
Lash’d by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave : 
And there by night, reclined, ‘tis said, 
Is seen a ghastly turban’'d head : 
And hence extended by the billow, 
*T is named the “ Pirate-phantom’s pillow :”” 
Where first it lay that mourning flower 
Hath flourished ; flourisheth this hour, 
Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale ; 
As weeping Beauty's check at Sorrow’s tale | 5 


Che Corsair, 


A TALE.?# 


- I suol pensieri in lui dormir non ponno.” 


Tasso, Gerusalennae Li 


TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


My pear Moorgz, 


I pevicatsr to you the last production with which 
I shall trespass on public patience, and your indul- 
gence, for some years ; and I own that I feel anxious 
to avafl myself of this latest and only opportunity 
of adorning my pages with a name, consecrated by 
unshaken public principle, and the most undoubted 
and various talents. 
the firmest of her patriots; while you stand alone 
the first of her bards in her estimation, and Britain 
repeats and ratifies the decree, permit one, whose 


1“ Ani airy tongues that syHable mon's names,"— MILToN, 


For a belief that the souls of the dead inhabit the form of 
birds, we need not travel ty the East. Lord Lyttelton’s ghost 
story, the belief of the Duchess of Kendal, that George |. lew 
into her window in the shape of a raven (see Orford's Remi- 
niscences}), and many other instances, bring thir superstition 
nearer home. The most singular was the whim of a Wor- 
cestor lady, who, belleving her daughter to exist in the shape 
of a ainging bird, literally furnish 
with cages full of the kind ; and as she was rich, and a bene- 
factress in beautifying the church, no objection was made to 
her harmless folly, For this anecdote, sce Orford’s Letters. 


2 (The heroine of this poem, the blooming Zuleika, is all 
purity and loveliness. Nover was a faultless character more 
delicately or more justly delineated. Her piety, her intelli. 
gence, her strict sense of duty, and her undeviating love of 
truth, appear to have been originally blended in her mind, 
rather than inculcated by education. She is always natural, 
always attractive, always affectionate; and it mt be ad. 
mitted that her affections are not uuworthily bestowed. Selim, 
whilo an orphan and dependant, is never degraded by cala- 
mity,; wheu better hopes are presented to him, his buoyant 
spirit rises with his expectations: he ts enterprising, with no 
more rashness than becomes his youth; and when disap- 
pointed in the succoss of a well concerted project, he mets, 
with intrepidity, the fate to which: he is ex through his 
wn generous forbearance, ‘fo us, “ The Bride of Abydos" 
“ppears to be, in every respect, superior to“ The Giaour," 
though, in potut of diction, it hae been, perhaps, less warmly 
admired. We will not — this point, but will — ob. 
sei ve, that what Is read with ease ie generally read with rapi. 
dity ; and that many beauties of style which escape observation 
in aelmple and connected narrative, would be forced on the 
reader's attention by abrupt and perplexing transitions. 
is only when a travetler ts obtigad 
tte — to examine aud admire the prospect.-Gz0n08 

&. 


While Ireland ranks you among | 


ber pew in theveachects) i to imagination ; from sclfish regrets to vivid recollections ; 


— — — — — — oe 


ata, canto x. 


only regret, since our first acquaintance, has been 
the years he had lost before it commenced, to add 
the humble but sincere suffrage of friendship to the 
voice of more than one nation. It will at least 
prove to you, that I have neither forgotten the 
gratification derived from your society, nor aban- 
doned the prospect of its renewal, whenever your 
leisure or inclination allows you to atone to your 
friends for too long an absence. It is said among 
those friends, I trust truly, that you are engaged in 
the composition of a poem whose scene will be laid 
in the East; none can do those scenes so much jus- 
tice. The wrongs of your own country 5, the mag- 


3 (“ The ‘ Bride,’ such as it Is, is my first entire composi- 
tinn of any length (except the Satire, and be d—d to it). for 
the ‘ Giawur ’ is but a string of passages, and ‘ Childe Uaroid * 
is, and ] rather think always will be, unconcluded. lt was 
punlished on Thursday, the 2d of December: but how it is 

iked, Iknow not. Whether it succeeds or not, is no fault of 
the public, against whom I can haye no complaint. But l am 
much more indebted to the tale than I can ever be to the 
most important reader ; as it wrung my thoughts from reality 


| and recalied me to a country replete with the brightest and 


— — — 


It 
stop on his journey, that | fluent, and none very amusing, — me's se//. 


i 


darkest. but always most lively colours of my memory.” — 
Brron Diary, Dec. 5. 1813.) 


4 in The Corsair * was begun on the 18th. and finished on 
the Slst, of December, 1813; a rapidity of composition which, 
taking into consideration the extraordinary beauty of the 
pocm, fs, — unparalleled in the literary history of the 
country. rd Byron states it to have been written “ con 
amore, and very much from existence.” Tn the original MS. 
the chief female character was catled Francesca, in whose 

n the author meant to delineate one of his acquaintance ; 

t, while the work was at press, he changed the name to 

Medora.j 


3 (This political allusion pers bes objected to by a 
friend, Lord Byron sent a second cation to Mr. Moore, 
with a request that he would “take his choice.” It ran as 


foliows : a= 


“ My pear Moorg, January 7th, 1814. 

“T had written to you a long letter of dedication, 
which I suppress, because, —* it contained something 
relating to you, which every one had been glad to hear, yet 
there was too much about politics, and poesy, and all things 
whatsoever, ending with that topic on which most men are 
It might have 
been rewritten ; but to what purpose ꝰ My praise could add 
nothing to your well-oarned and firmly *stablished fame ; 


=(3}. 
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nificent and fiery spirit of her sons, the beauty and 
feeling of her daughters, may there be found; and 
Collins, when he denominated his Oriental his Irish 
Eclogues, was not aware how true, at least, was a 
part of his parallel. Your imagination will create 
a warmer sun, and less clouded sky; but wildness, 
tenderness, and originality, are part of your national 
claim of oriental descent, to which you have already 
thus far preved your title more clearly than the 
most zealous of your country’s antiquarians. 

May I add a few words on a subject on which all 
men are supposed to be fluent, and none agreeuble ? 
— Self, J bave written much, and published more 
than enough to demand a longer silence than I now 
meditate; but, for some years to come, it is my in- 
tention to tempt no further the award of “ Gods, 
men, nor columns.” In the present composition I 
have atteropted not the most difficult, but, perhaps, 
the best adapted measure to our language, the good 
old and now neglected heroic couplet. The stansa 
of Spenser is perhaps too slow and dignifted for 
narrative; though, I confess, it is the measure most 
after my own heart: Scott alone!, of the present 
generation, has hitherto completely triumphed over 
the fatal facility of the octo-syllabic verse ; and this 
is not the least victory of his fertile and mighty 
genius: in blank verse, Milton, Thomson, and our 
dramatists, are the beacons that shine along the 
deep, -but warn us from the rough and barren rock 
on which they are kindled. The heroic couplet is 
not the most popular measure certainly; but as I 
did not deviate into the other from 4 wish to flatter 
what is called public opinion, I shall quit it without 
further apology, and take my chance once more 
with that versification, in which I have hitherto 
published nothing but compositions whose former 
circulation is part of my present, and will be of my 
future, regret. 

With regard to my story, and storics in general, 
I should have been glad to have rendered my per- 
sonages more perfect and amisble, if possible, inas- 
much as I have been sometimes criticised, and 
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perhans——but no-—-I must admit Childe Harold to 
be a very repulsive personage; and as to his identity, 
those who like it must give him whatever “ alias” 
they please,? 

If, however, it were worth while to remove the 
impression, it might be of some service to me, that 
the man who is alike the delight of his readers and 
his friends, the poet of all circles, and the idol of 
his own, permits me here and elsewhere tu sub- 
scribe myself, 

Most truly, 
And affectionately, 
His obedient servant, 
BYRON. 
January 2. 1814. 








Che Corsair. 
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CANTO THE FIRST 
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— — HERGUN mapꝑior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tonnpo felice 
Nella miseria, ** ame DANTE, 








I. 
“ (er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as Loundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home ! 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway — 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Qh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave ! 
Whose soul would sicken o’cr the heaving wave ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease ! 
Whom slumber sovthes not—pleasure cunnot please- 


considered no leas responsible for their deeds and Ob, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 


qualities than if all had been personal. Be it so- 
if I have deviated into the gloomy vanity of “draw- 


And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 
The exulting sense - the pulse’s maddening play, 


ing from self," the pictures are probably like, since | That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 


they are unfavourable ; and if not, those who know | 


me are undeceived, and those who do not, I have 
little interest in undecelving. I have no particular 


That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than seal, 


desire that any but my acquaintance should think {| And where the feebler faint can only feel — 
the author better than the beings of his imagining; | Feel—to the rising bosom's inmost core, 


but I cannot help a little surprise, and perhaps 
amusement, at some odd critical exceptions in the 
present instance, when I see several bards (far more — 

I — in — reputable plight, and 


deserving, 
quite exempted from all participation in the faults | 


Its hope awaken and its spirit svar ? 

No dread of death if with us die our foes- 

Save that it seems even duller than repose ; 

‘ Come when it will-—we snatch the life of Ufe — 
When lost — what recks ft-— by disease or strife ? 


of those heroes, who, nevertheless, might be found | Let him who crawls enamour'd of decay, 


with little more morality than “ The Giaour,” and 


aad with my most — ——— talents, and 
— t in your conversation, re already acy uainted. In 
myself of rear friendly permission to Toserie this 
Ey sea, T can only wish the offe 
as your ie dear to 
* Yours, most — —— and faithfully, 


“Bysow,*] | 08 


— — ia Pot ” Lord Byron had in. 
cnthesie—-" He will excuse the * Afr.” —~ we 
—— Me. Caer.” 


eh is dificult t say whether we are to receive this 
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ring were as worthy | which — of h 


Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 


passage as an admission or a denial of the opinion to which it 
refers, but Lord Byron certainly * the public injustice, if 
it — to him the criminal —— with 


ies anon. Men no more @x- 

meet in Lord Byrea the Corsair, ahs knew him- 

seit a. villain, than ooked for the hypocrisy of Kehama . 
the shores of went Water, of the profiigacy of | 
Marmion on the — the Tweed. — Sia Warten dcort.) 
3 The time in tee short for the accur- 


seem 
rences, a * * of the i — isles are within a few 
continent, reader * be hind 
enough to take the wind as 1 have often found it 
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CANTO I. 


Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head ; 
Ours — the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed, 
While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pang—~one bound — escapes control. 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life may gild his grave : 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 

For us, even banquets fond regret supply 

In the red cup that crowns our memory ; 

And the brief epitaph in danger’s day, 

When those who win at length divide the prey, 
And cry, Remembrance saddening o'er each brow, 
How had the brave who fell exulted row!" 


I. 
Such were the notes that from the Pirate’s isle, 
Around the kindling watch-fire rang the while : 
Such were the sounds that thrilf'd the rocks along, 
And unto cars as rugged seem'd a song! 
In scatter’d groups upon the golden sand, 


They game—carouse——converse —or whet the brand - 


Select the arms—to each his blade assign, 

And careless eye the blood that dims its shine ; 
Repair the boat, replace the helm or oar, 

While others straggling muse along the shore ; 
For the wild bird the busy springcs set, 

Or spread beneath the sun the dripping net ; 
Gaze where some distant sail a speck supplies, 
With all the thirsting eye of Enterprise ; 

Tell o'er the tales of many a night of toil, 

And marvel where they next shall seize a spoil : 
No matter where—their chief's allatment this ; 
Theirs, to believe no prey nor plan amiss. 

But who that Curer? his name on every shore 
Is famed and fear’d — they ask and know no more, 
With these he mingles not but to command ; 
Yew are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 
Ne'er seasons he with mirth their jovial mes, 
But they forgive his silence for success. 

Ne'er for his Up the purpling cup they fill, 
That goblet passes him untasted still — 

And for his fare —the rudest of his crew 
Would that, in turn, have pass'd untasted too ; 
Earth's coarsest bread, the garden's homeliest roots, 
And scarce the summer luxury of fruits, 

His short repast in humbleness supply 

With all a hermit’s board would scarce deny. 
But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense, 
His mind seems nourished by that abstinence. 


“ Steer to that shore!” — they sail. “ Do this!” | 
— "tis done : 
* Now form and follow me !"—the spuil is won. 


Thus prompt his accents and his actions still, 
And all obey and fow inquire his will; 

To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply. 


it. 
“A gail !——a sal {"-— a promised prise to Hope ! 
Her nation — flag — bow speaks the telescope ? 
No prize, alas} but yet a welcome sail : 
The blood-red signal glitters in the gale. 
Ves — ehe is ours—« home-returning bark — 


Blow fair, thou breeze !—-she anchors ere the dark. 


Already doubled is the cape—~our bay 


Receives that prow which proudly spurns the spray. 
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How gloriously her gallant course she goes |: 

Her white wings flying — never from her foes — 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Whe would not brave the battle-fire— the wreck — 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 


TV. 

Hoarse o'er her side the rustling cable rings ; 
| ‘The sails are furl'd; and anchoring round she swings ; 

And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
| Her boat descending from the latticed stern. 
: "Tis mann'd — the oars keep concert to the strand, 
. Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand. 

Hail to the welcome shout !—the friendly speech! | 
: When band grasps hand uniting on the beach ; 
. The smile, the question, and the quick reply, 

And the heart's promise of festivity { 


: V. 
The tidings spread, and gathering grows the crowd ; | 
The hum of voices, and the laughter loud, 
| And woman’s gentler anxious tone is heard — 
| Friends'—- husbands’ lovers’ names in each dear 
word : 
“ Oh! are they safe? we ask not of success -—~ 
But shall we sce them ? will their accents bless ? 
, From where the battle roars — the billows chafe — 
; , They doubtless boldly did —- but who are safe ? 
Here let them haste to gladden and surprise, 
And kiss the doubt from these delighted eyes !” 





1 VL i 
j “ Where is our chief ? for him we bear report — 
And doubt that joy—which hails our coming — short; 
| Yet thus sincere —'t is cheering, though so brief; 
| But, Juan! instant guide us to our chief: 
|} Our greeting paid, we'll feast on our return, 
; And all shall hear what each may wish to learn.” 
; Ascending slowly by the rock-hewn way, 
To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the hay, 
By bushy brake, and wild flowers blossoming, 
And freshness breathing from each silver spring, 
- Whose scatter’d streams from granite basins burst, 
| Leap into Hfe, and sparkling woo your thirst ; 
; From crag to cliff they mount—— Near yonder cave, 
| What lonely straggier looks along the wave ? 
In pensive posture leaning on the brand, 
' Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand ? 
«Tis he —'tis Conrad— here -—as wont — alone ; 
On — Juan !-—on —and make our purpose known. 
The bark he views— and tell him we would greet 
His ear with tidings he must quickly meet : 
| We dare not yet approach —thoa know'st his mood, 
‘ When strange or uninvited steps intrude.” 


Vit. 
Him Juan sought, and told of their intent ; — 
He spake not — but a sign cxpress'd assent. 
These Juan calls—-they come—to their alute 
He bends him slightly, but bis lips are mute. 
“ These letters, Chief, are from the Greek — the spy, 
_ Who still proclaims our spoil or peril a 
' Whate'er his tidings, we can weil repo: 
Much that"—“ Peace, — — cuts their 
prating short. 
| Wondering they turn, abash'd, while each to each 
Conjecture whispers in his muttering speech : 
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They watch his glance with many a stealing look, 
To gather how that eye the tidings took ; 
But, this as if he gucss‘d, with head aside, 
Perchance from some emotion, doubt, or pride, 
He read the scroll — My tablets, Juan, hark — 
Where is Gonsalvo ?” 

«In the anchor'd bark.” 
“ There let him stay - to him this order bear — 
Back to your duty — for my course prepare : 
Myself this enterprise to-night will share.” 


“ To-night, Lord Conrad ?” 

“ Ay! at set of sun; 
The breeze will freshen when the day is done. 
My corslet, clogk — one hour and we are gone. 
Sling on thy bugle —see that free from rust 
My carbine-lock springs worthy of my trust ; 
Be the edge sharpen’d of my boarding-branil, 
And give its guard more toom to fit my hand. 
This let the armourer with speed dispose ; 
Last time, it more fatigued my arm than ſoes: 
Mark that the signal-gun be duly fired, 
To tell us when the hour of stay 's expired." 

VII. 

They make obeisance, and retire in haste, 
Too scon to seek again the watcry waste : 
Yet they repine not —so that Conrad guides ; 
And who dare question aught that he decides * 
That man of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh ; 
Whose name appals the flercest of his crew, 
And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower hue ; 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 
What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain ? 
What should it be, that thus their faith can bind ? — 
The power of Thought—the magic of the Mind ! 
Link’d with success, assumed and kept with skill, 
That moulds another's weakness to its will; 
Wields with their hands, but, still to these unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Such hath it been —shall be — beneath the sun 
The many still must labour for the one { 
"Tis Nature's doom — but let the wretch who toils 
Accuse not, hate not Aim who wears the spoils, 


1 fin the features of Conrad, those who have looked upon 
Byron will recognise some likeness; and the ascetic 
regimen which the noble poet himself observed, was no less 
marked in the preceding er nay of Conrad’s fare. To 
what are we to ascribe the si —J——— which induced 
so well skilled in tracing the 
darker ftmpressions which guilt and remorse Jeave on the 
human character, s0 uently to affix features peculiar to 
himself to the robbers corsairs which he sketched with a 
pencil as forcible as that of Salvator ? More than one answer 
may be returned to this question ; nor do we pretend to say 
which is best warranted by the facts. The practice may arise 
from a teroperament which radical and constitutional melan- 
chaly had, ax in the case of Hamlet, predisposed to identif 
its owner with scenes of that deep and amazing interest whic 
arises from the stings of conscience contending with the 
stubborn energy of pride, and delighting to be placed in sup- 
posed situations of ape and danger, a3 some men love in. 
stinctively to tread the a = of « precipice, or, — 
by some frall twig, to stoop forward over the abyss into which 
the dark torrent discharges itself. Or, it may be that there 
disguises were assumed ¢ ously, as a man might choose 
the cloak, poniard, and dark lantern of a bravo, for his disguise 
ata masquerade, Or, feeling his own powers in palating the 
sombre and the horrible, Lord Byron * in his fervour 


the a of the characters < Hike an 
actor who. stage at once his own — ane 
nvested. 


presents on the 
the tragic character with which for the time he 
Wor, ts it altegather incumpatible his character ty 
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Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains [ 


IX. 
Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 


Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 


In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eyebrow shades a glance of fire ; 
Robust but not Herculean — to the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 
Yet, in the whole, who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men; ! 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 


That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
. Sun-burnt his cheek, his forehead high and pule 


— 


———— — — 
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The sable eurls in wild profusion veil ; 

And oft perforce his rising Up reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals, 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mivn, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen; 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue 

At times attracted, yet perplex'd the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined ; 

Such might it be—that none could truly tell — 
Too close inquiry his stern glance would quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 

The full encounter of his searching eye 

He had the skill, when Cunning's gaze would seck 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 


' At once the observer's purpose to espy, 
' And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 
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Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought, than drag that chief's to day. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—-and Mercy sigh’d farewell }* 


x. 
Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within — within —'t was there the spirit wrought! 
Love shows all changes — Hate, Ambition, Guile, 
Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 
The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern'd aspect, speak alone 


believe that, in contempt of the critictams which, on this 
account, had attended ** Childe Harold,” he was determined 
to show to the public how little he was affected Ly them, 
and how effectually i¢ was In his power to compel attention 
and feb even when imparting a portion of his own like. 
ness atul his own peculiarities, to pirates and outlaws. — Sin 
Watter Scott.) 


2 That Conrad is a character not altogether cut of nature, 
I whall attempt to — by some historical coincidences which 
I have met with since writing “ The Corsair :'"* — 

* Eceelin, prisonnier,” dit Rolandini, “s‘enfermoit dana un 
allence menagant ; il fixolt sur la terre gon regard fernce, et ne 
donnoit point d’essur a 4a profonde indignation. De toutes 
partes ant lea soldats et les peuples accourotent 5 ils 
voulojent voir cet homme, jadis si pulssant, et la jole univer. 
atlle éclatoit de toutes partes. bl sd * *Eccetin 
Etoit dune petite taitle; mais tout laspect de sa personne, 
tous ses mouvemens, indiquofent un seldat Son | 
etoit amer, son déportement superbe—et par son seul regard, 
il faisolt trembler ies plus hardis."".Sismondi, tome til. p. 219. 

Again, * Giaericus (Genseric, king of the Vandals, tho con. 
gueror of both Carthage and Rome), atatura medioeris, et equi 
cass claudicans, aninio profundas, sermone raras, luxurie 
contemptor, ira turbidus, habeodi eupidus, ad solieftandas 
gentes siimus,” &c, &c.— Jornandes de Hedus Ge- 


Hels, e. 
1 leave to quote these gloomy realities to keep {a coun- 
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CANTO I. 


Of deeper passions; and to judge their mien, 

He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 
Then— with the hurried tread, the upward cye, 
The clenched hand, the pause of agony, 

That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear : 
Then — with each feature working from the heart, 
With feelings loosed to strengthen — not depart : 
That rise — convulse —- contend — that freeze or glow, 
Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the bro® ; 

Then — Stranger! if thou canst, and tremblest not, 
Behold his soul — the rest that soothes his lot! 
Mark ~~ how that Jone and blighted bosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated ycars ! 

Behold — but who hath seen, or e'er shall see, 

Man as himself — the secret spirit free ? 


XI. 

Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 
To lead the guilty — guilt’s worst instrument — 
His soul was changed, before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war with man and forfeit heaven. 
Warp'd by the world in Disappointment's school, . 
In words too wise, in conduct there a fool ; 
Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop, 
Doom'd by his very virtues for a dupe, 
He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill, 
And not the traitors who betray'd him still ; 
Nor deem'd that gifts bestow’d on better men 
Had left him jus, and means to give again. 
Fear'd — sbunn’d — belied — ere youth had lost her 

force, 
He hated man too much to fcel remorse, 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 
To pay the injuries of some on all. 
He knew himself a villain — but he deem'd 
The rest no better than the thing he seem'd ; 
And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 
He knew himself detested, but he knew too. 
The hearts that loath'd him, croueh'd and dreaded 
Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike exempt 
From all affection and from all coutempt : 
His name could sadden, and his acts surprise ; 
But they that ſear'd him dared not to despise : 
Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 
The slumbering venom of the folded snake ; 
The first may turn — but not avenge the blow - 
The last expires — but leaves no living foe ; 
Fast to the doom'd offender's form it clings, 
And he may crush — not conquer — still It stings ! 


XII. 
None are all evil — quickening round his heart, 
One softer fecling would not yet depart ; 
Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child ; 
Yet ‘gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even in him it asks the name of Love! 
Yes, it was love — unchangeable — unchanged, 
Felt but for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Though fairest captives daily met his eye, 
He shunn’d, nor sought, but coldly pass’d them by ; 
Though many a beauty droop'd in prison’d bower, 
None ever sooth'd his most unguarded hour. 
Yes — it was Love — if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthon'd by distress, 
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Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet— oh more than all !— untired by time ; 
Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 
Could render sullen were she near to smile, 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent ; 
Which stil’ would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which nought removed, nor menaced to remove — 
If there be love in mortals — this was love ! 
He was a villain — ay, reproaches shower 
On him — but not the passion, nor ita power, 
Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one ! 


: XIII. 

He paused a moment — till his hastening men 
Pass’d the first winding downward to the glen. 

Strange tidings — many a peril have I pase’d, 
Nor know I why this next appears the last ! 
Yet so my heart forebodes, but must not feur, 
Nor shall my followers find me falter here. 
’*T is rash to meet, but surer death to wait 
Till here they hunt us to undoubted fate ; 
And, if my plan but hold, and Fortune sinile, 
We'll furnish mourners for our funerai pile. 
Ay; let them slumber— peaceful be their dreams ! 
Morn ne'er awoke them with such brilliant beants 
As kindle high to-night (but blow, thou breeze |) 
To warm these slow avengers of the seas. 
Now tou Medora— Oh! my sinking heart, 
Long may her own be lighter than thou art ! 
Yct was I brave — mean boast where all are brave ! 
Ev'n insects sting for aught they seek to save. 
This common courage which with brutes we share, 
That owes its deadliest efforts to despair, 
Small merit claims — but 't was my nobler hope 


To teach my few with numbers still to cope ; 


No medium now — we perish or succeed ; 
' So let it be — it irks not me to die; 


Long have I led them — not to vainly bleed - 


—ñ— —— 


But thus to urge them whence they cannot fly. 


— 


— 


My Jot hath long had little of my care, 

But chafes my pride thus baffied in the snare ; 
Is this my skill? my craft? to sect at last 
Hope, power, and life upon a single cast ? 

Oh, Fate !— accuse thy folly, not thy fate! 
She may redeem thee still, nor yet too late. 


— oe 


— 


XIV. 
Thus with himself communion held he, till 
He reach’d the summit of his tower-crown'd hill: 
There at the portal paused — for wild and soft 
He heard those accents never heard too oft ; 
Through the high lattice far yet sweet they rung, 
And these the notes his bird of beauty sung : 


1. 
“ Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 


9 
* There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Burns the slow flame, eternal — but unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vain its ray 2s it had never been. 
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8. 
* Remember me—-Oh ! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline : 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 


4. 
“ My fondest — faintest —latest accents hear — 
Grief for the dead not virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever ask’d——a tear, 
The first— last - sole reward of so much love !” 


He pase’d the portal — cross’d the corridor, 
And reach’d the chamber as the strain gave o’er : 
« My own Medora! sure thy song is sad—” 


* In Conrad's absence wouldst thou have it glad ? 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 

Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray : 
Still must cach accent to my bosom suit, 

My heart unhush'd —although my lips were mute! 
Oh ! many a night on this Jone couch reclined, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 
And deem'd the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ; 

Though soft, it seem’d the low prophetic dirge, 
That mourn’d thee floating on the savage surge; 
Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 

Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 
And many a restless hour outwutch’d each star, 
And morning came—and still thou wert afar. 

Qh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew, 

And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 

And still I gazed and gazed — and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears — my truth —mry vow! 
At length — "t was noon —I hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near’d — Alas! it passed ! 
Another came — Oh God! "twas thine at last 1 
Would that those days were over! wilt thou ne'er, 
My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share ? 
Sure thou hast more than wealth, and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not tv roam; 

Thou know’st # fs not peril that I fear, 

I only tremble when thon art not here ; 

Then not for mine, but that far dearer life, 

Which files from Jove and Janguishes for strife — 
How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
Should war with nature and its better will!" | 


“ Yea, strange indeed —that heart hath long been 
changed ; 

Worm-like "twas trampled — adder-like avenged, 

Without one hope on earth beyond thy love, 

And scarce a glimpse of mercy from above. 

Yet the same feeling which thou dost condemn, 

My very Jove to thee fs hate to them, 

So clesely mingling here, that disentwined, 

1 cease to love thee when I love mankind : 

Yet dread not this—-the proof of all the past 

Assures the future that my love will last ; 

But — oh, Medora! nerve thy gentler heart : 

This hour again— but not for long — we part.” 


BYRON’'S WORKS. CANTO 1, 


“ This hour we part {-—- my heart foreboded this; 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss. 
This hour-— it cannot be — this hour away { 
Yon bark hath hardly anchor'd in the bay: 
Her consort still is ateent, and her crew 
Have need of rest before they toll anew : {steel 
My love! thou mock’st my weakness; and wouldst 
My breast before the time when it must feel ; 
But trifle now no more with my distress, 
Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness. 
Be silent, Conrad — dearest | come and share 
The feast these hands delighted to prepare ; 
Light toil! to cull and dress thy frugal fare ! 
See, I have pluck'd the fruit that promised best, 
And where not sure, perplex'd, but pleased, I guess'd 
At such as seem'd the fairest ; thrice the hill 
My steps have wound to try the coolest rill ; 
Yes | thy sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 
See how it sparkles in its vase of snow ! 
The grapes’ gay juice thy bosom never cheers; 
Thou more than Moslem when the cup appears : 
Think not I mean to chide— for I rejoice 
What others deem a penance is thy choice. 
But come, the board is spread; our silver lamy 
Is trimm’d, and heeds not the sirecco’s damp ; 
Then shall my handmaids while the time along, 
And join with me the dance, or wake the song ; 

| Or my guitar, which still thou lov’st to hear, 

| Shall soothe or lull—or, should it vex thine ear, 

) We'll turn the tale, by Ariosto told, 

’ Of fair Olympla loved and left of old? 
Why, thou wert worse than he who broke his vow 
To that lost damsel, shouldst thou leave me now ; 
Or even that traitor chief — I've seen thee srai!:, 
When the clear sky show’d Ariadne’s isle, 
Which I have pointed from these cliffs the while : 
And thus, half »portive, half {n fear, 1 said, 
Lest time should raise that doubt to more than dread, 
Thus Conrad, tou, will quit me for the main ; 
And he deceived me — for-——he came again!” 


“ Again — again — and oft agaln— my love ! 

If there be life bvlow, and hope above, 

fe will return — but now, the moments bring 

The time of parting with redoubled wing: 

The why —the where — what bouts it now to tell ? 
Since all must end tn that wild word — farewell! 
¥et would f fain — did time allow —- disclose — 
Fear not — these are no formidahle foes ; 

And here shall watch a more than wonted guard, 
Yor sudden siege and Jong defence prepared ; 

Nor be thou lonely — though thy lord's away, 
Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee stay ; 
And this thy comfort — that, when next we mect, 
Security shall make repose more sweet. 

List !— ‘tis the bugle” — Juan shrilly blew — 

“ One kiss — one more — another— Ob! Adieu!” 


| She rose — she sprung — she clung to his embrace, 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face; 

| Ile dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye, 

; Which downcast droop'a in tearless agony, 
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Kiss’'d her cold forehead — turn'd — is Conrad gone? | That seems to shun the sight — and awes if seen: 
The solemn aspect, and the high-born eye, 


Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 

In all the wildness of dishevell’d charms ; He feels of all his former self possest ; 
|! Scarce beat that bosom where his image dwelt He bounds — he files — until his footsteps reach ! 
1! So full — that feeling seem'd almost unfelt ! The verge where ends the cliff, begins the beach, ; 
r Hark — peals the thunder of the signal-gun ! There checks his speed; but pauses less to breathe =, 
', It told ‘twas sunset — and he cursed that sun. The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 
'! Again — again — that form he madly press'd, Than there his wonted statelier step renew ; | 
|| Which mutely clasp'd, imploringly caress'd ! Nor rush, disturb'd by haste, to vulgar view ; 5 
‘| And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, For well had Conrad learn’d to curb the crowd, 

| One moment gazed — as if to gaze no more ; By arts that veil, and oft preserve the proud ; 
| Felt that for him earth held but her alone, His was the lofty port, the distant mien, 
| : 
| XV. That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy ; | 
1 « And is he gone ?"”-—on sudden solitude All these he wielded to command assent : | 
How oft that fearful question will intrude ! But where he wished to win, so well unbent, 


{ 
«“'T was but an instant past — and here he stood ! That kindness cancell’d fear in those who heard, j 
And now” — without the portal’s porch she rush’d, And others’ gifts show’d mean beside his word, ' 


Had sorrow fix'd what time can ne'er erase : 

The tender blue of that large loving eye 

Girew frozen with its gaze on vacancy, 

til ——- Oh, how far! — it caught a glimpse of him, 
And then it flow'd — and phrensied seem'd to swim, 
| ‘~Phrough those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew'd 
i With drops of sadness oft to be renew'd. 

1 © He's gone!” — against her heart that hand is driven, 
' Convulsed and quick — then gently raised to heaven: 
She look’d and saw the heaving of the main ; 

The white sail set — she dared not look again ; 

But turn’d with sickening soul within the gate — 
“It is no dream — and I am desolate!” ! 


— 


XVII. 
Around him mustering ranged his ready guard. 
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And then at length her tears in freedom gush'd; When echo'd to the heart as from his own 
Big — bright — and fast, unknown to her they tell; {| His deep yet tender melody of tone: 
But stil] her lips refused to send — * Farewell!” But such was foreign to his wonted mood, 
For in that word — that fatal word — howe'er He cared not what he soften’d, but subdued : | 
We promise — hope — believe — there breathes despair. {| The cvil passions of his youth had made 
O'er every feature of that still, pale face, Iiim value less who loved — than whet obey'd. | 

f 


Before him Juan stands — “ Are all prepared ? ” 


Waits but my chief 





“< My sword, and my capote.” 
Soon firmly girded on, and lightly slung, 
llis belt and cloak were o’er his shoulders flung : 

“ Call Pedro here t” He comes — and Conrad bends, 
With all the courtesy he deign’d his friends ; 
‘* Receive these tablets, and peruse with care, 
Words of high trust and truth are graven there; | 
Double the guard, and when Anselmo’s bark : 
Arrives, let him alike these orders mark : 
In three days (serve the breeze) the sun shall shine 
On our return — till then all peace be thine!” | 


| 
i 
' 
“ They are—nay more — embark'd: the latest boat | 
{ 
' 


XVI. 
From crag to crag descending, swiftly sped 
Stern Conrad down, nor once he turn’d his head ; 
But shrunk whene’er the windings of his way 
Forced on his eye what he would not survey, 
His lone but lovely dwelling on the stcep, 
That hail'd him first when homeward trom the deep : 


This said, his brother Pirate's hand he wrung, 
Then to his boat with haughty gesture sprung. 
Flash’d the dipt oars, und sparkling with the stroke, 


— — —— — — 
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Around the waves’ phosphoric ® brightness broke ; 


| And she —the dim and melancholy star, They gain the vessel — on the deck he stancs, — 
| Whose ray of besuty reach’d him from afar, Shrieks the shrill whistle — ply the busy hands — 
; On her he must not gaze, he must not think, He marks how well the ship her helm obeys, 


How gallant all her crew — and deigns to praise. 


‘ There he might rest — but on Destruction’s brink : | 
IIis eyes of pride to young Gonsalvo tum — | 

| 

I 


Yet once almost he stoepp'd — and nearly gave 
Ilis fute to chance, his projects to the wave: 
But no — it must not he —a worthy chief 
May melt, but not betray to woman's grief. 
He sees his bark, he notes bow fair the wind, 
And sternly gathers all his might of mind : 
Again be hurries on — and as he hears 

The clang of tumult vibrate on his ears, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore, 
The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar ; 


Why doth he start, and inly seem to mourn ? 

Alas! those eyes beheld his rocky. tower, 

And live a moment o'er the parting hour; 

She — his Medora — did she mark the prow ? 

Ah! never loved he half so much as now! 1, 
But much must yet be done ere dawn of day — | ' 
Again he mans himself and turns away ; 

Down to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends, 
And there unfulds his plan— his · means - and ends: | 


— — — — — — 
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As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast, Before them burns the lamp, and spreads the chart, 

The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast, And all that speaks and aids the naval art; J 
The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge They to the midnight watch protract debate ; t 
That mute adieu to those who stem the surge : To anxious eyes what hour is ever late ? | 
And more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, Meantime, the steady breeze screnely blew, { 
| He marvell’d how his heart could seem so soft. And tast and falcon-like the vessel flew ; | 


is picture of thelr parang. — Jerresy.) the st every motion of the boat or ship, is followed by a 
ne eee — * Bight flash like sheet lightning from the water. 
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Pass'd the high headlands of each clustering isle, 
To gain thelr port——ong— long ere morning smile : 
And soon the night-glass through the narrow bay 
Discovera whére the Pacha's galleys lay. 

Count they each sail-— and mark how there supine 
The lights in vain o’er heediess Moslem shine. 
Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow pass'd by, 

And anchor'd where his ambush meant to lie; 
Screen’d from espial by the jutting cape, 

That rears on high its rade fantastic shape. 

Then rose his band to duty — not from sleep — 
Equipp'd for deeds alike on land or deep ; 

While lean'd their leader o'er the fretting flood, 
And calmly talk'd — and yet he talk'd of blood ! 


Che Corsair. 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


“ Conosceste t dubios desiri ?°* — Dante. 


L 
Iw Coron’s bay floats many a galley light, 
Through Coron’s lattices the lamps are briusht, 
For Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night : 
A feast for promised triumph yet to come, 
When he shall drag the fetter’d Rovers home; 
This hath he sworn by Alla and His sword, 
And faithful to his firman and his word, 
His summon’d prows collect along the coast, 
And great the gathering crews, and loud the bus; 
Already shared the captives and the prize, 
Though far the distant foe they thus despise ; 
"Tis but to sail — no doubt to-morrow’s Sun 
Will see the Pirates bound — their haven won! 
Meantime the watch may slumber, if they will, 
Nor only wake to war, but dreaming kill. 
Though all, who can, disperse on shore and seck 
To flesh their glowing valour on the Greck ; 
How well such deed becomes the turban'd brave — 
To bare the sabre’s edge before a slave ! 
Infest his dwelling — but forbear to slay, 
Their arms are strong, yet merciful to-day, 
And do not deign to smite because they may: 
Unless some gay caprice suggests the blow, 
To keep in practice for the coming foe. 
Revel and rout the evening bours beguile, 
And they who wish to wear a head must sinile ; 
For Moslem mouths produce their choicest cheer, 
And hoard their curses, till the coast is clear. 


— — 
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IL 
Righ in hie hall reclines the turban‘ Seyd ; 
Around — the bearded chiefs he came to tead. 
Removed the banquet, and the last pilaff — 
Forbidden draughts, tis said, he dared to quafi, 


| Coffee. 34% Chibonque,” pipe. 2 Dancing girls. 

4 I¢ has been oheerved, that Conrad's entering disguised ns 
a spy ia out of nature. Perhaps so. I find something not 
alike itn * Anxlous to explore with his own eyes 
the state of the Vandals, Majorian ventured, after disguising 
the colour of is halr, to visit Carthage in the charactor of his 
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CANTO 11. 
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Though to the rest the sober berry’s juice # 

The slaves bear round for rigid Moslems’ usc ; 
The long chibouque's ꝰ dissolving cloud supply, 
While dance the Almas 5 to wild minstrelsy. 

The rising morn will view the chiefs embark ; 
But waves are somewhat treacherous in the dark; 
And revellers may more securely sleep 

On silken couch than o'er the rugged deep : 
Feast there who can — nor combat till they must, 
And less to conquest than to Korans trust: 

And yet the numbers crowded in his host 

Might warrant more than even the Pacha’s boust. 


Ii. 

With cautious reverence from the outer gate 
‘Slow stalks the slave, whose office there to walt, 
Bows his bent head — his hand salutes the flour, 
Ere yet his tongue the trusted tidings bore : 

“ A captive Dervise, from the pirate's nest 
Escaped, is here — himself would tell the rest.''+ 
He took the sign from Seyd’s assenting eye, 

And led the holy man in silence nigh. 

His arms were folded on his dark-green vest, 

His step was feeble, and his look deprest ; 

Yet worn he seem'd of hardship more than year, 
And pale his cheek with penance, not from fears. 
Vow'd to his Gud — his sable locks he wore, 
And these his lofty cap rose proudly o'er: 
Around his form his loose long robe was thrown, 
And wrapt a breast bestow'd on heaven alone ; 
Submissive, yet with self-posseasion mann'd, 

He calmly met the curious eyes that scann’'d; 
And question of his coming fain would seek, 
Before the Pacha’s will allow'd to spenk. 


IV. 


 « Whence com'st thou, Dervise 2" 


} 
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“ From the outlaw’s dea, 
A fugitive —" 
«“ Thy capture where and when?” 
* From Scalanovo's port to Scio's isle, 
The Saick was bound; but Alla did not smile 
Tipon our course — the Moslem merchant's gains 


| The Rovers won; our limbs have worn their chalus. 


I had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast, 
Beyond the wandering freedom which I lost ; 

At length a fisher's humble boat by uight 
Afforded hope, and offer'd chance uf flight; 

I seized the hour, and find my safety here — 
With thee — most mighty Pacha! who can fear?" 


_“ How speed the outlaws ? stand they well prepared, 


Their plunder’d wealth, and robber’s rock, to guard ? 


' Dream they of this our preparation, doorn’d 
' To view with fire their scorpion nest consumed 2” 


i 
“ Pacha! the fetter’d captive’s mourning eye, 


—i— 


That weeps for flight, but Ul can play the spy ; 

I only heard the reckless waters roar, 

Those waves that would not bear me from the shore; 
E only mark’d the glorivus sun and sky, 

Too bright — tov blue — for my captivity ; 


own ambassador; and Genseric was afterwards mortified by 
the dissovery, that he had entertained and dismissed the Em- 
peror of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as 
an — fiction ; but it lp a fiction which would not have 
been imagined unless in the life of a hero.” — Seo Giblon’s 
Decline and Fall, vol. ¢t. p. 180, 
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GANTO II. 


And felt — that all which Freedom’s bosom cheers, 
Must break my chain before it dried my tears. 
This may’st thou judge, at least, from my escape, 
They little deem of aught in peril's shape ;' 

Else vainly had I pray'd or sought the chance 
That leads me here — if eyed with vigilance : 

The careless guard that did not see me fly 

May watch as idly when thy power is nigh. 
Pacha ! — my limbs are faint — and nature craves 
Food for my hunger, rest from tossing waves : 
Permit my absence — peace be with thee ! Peace 
With all around !—~-now grant repose — release.” 


“ Stay, Dervise! I have more to question — stay, 
1 do command thee — sit — dost hear ? — obey ! 
More I must ask, and food the slaves shall bring; 
Thou shalt not pine where all are banqueting : 
The supper done — prepare thee to reply, 

Clearly and full—.J love not mystery.” 


'T were vain to guess what shook the plous man, 
Who look’d not lovingly on that Divan ; 

Nor show'd high relish for the banquet prest, 
And less respect. for every fellow guest. 

*T was but a moment’s peevish hectic pass'd 
Along his cheek, and tranquillised as fast : 

He sate him down in silence, and his look 
Resumed the calmness which before forsook : 
The feast was usher’d in — but sumptuous fare 
He shunn’‘d as if some poison mingled there. 
For one so long condemn’d to toil and fast, 
Methinks he strangely spares the rich repast. 


“ What ails thee, Dervise ? eat-—dost thou suppose 
This feast a Christian’s ? or my friends thy foes ¢ 
Why dost thou shun the salt? that sacred pledge, 
Which, once partaken, blunts the sabre's edge, 
Makes ev'n contending tribes in peace unite, 

And hated hosts seem brethren to the sight :” 


“« Salt seasons dainties —-and my food is still 

The humblest root, my drink the simplest rill ; 
And my stern vow and order's ' laws oppuse 

To break or mingle bread with friends or fues ; 

It may seem strange — if there be aught to dread, 
That peril rests upon my single head ; 
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Dash'd his high cap, and tore his robe away — 

Shone hia mail'd breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray ! 

His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler gloom, 

Glared on the Moslems’ cyes some Afrit sprite, 

Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 

The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 

The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell — 

For swords began to clash, and shouts to swell — 

Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell ! 

Distracted, to and fro, the flying slaves 

Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 

Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry, 

They seize that Dervise ! — seize on Zatanaj !2 

He saw their terror — check’d the first despair 

That urged him but to stand and perish there, 

Since far too early and too well obey'd, 

The flame was kindled ere the signal made ; 

He saw their terror — from his baldric drew 

His bugle — brief the blast — but shrilly blew ; 

"Tis answer’d —“ Well ye speed, my gallant crew ! 

Why did I doubt their quickness of career ? 

And deem design had left me single here ?” 

Sweeps his long arm — that sabre’s whirling sway 

Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 

Completes his fury what their fear begun, 

And makes the many basely quail to one. 

The cloven turbans o'er the chamber spread, 

And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head : 

Even Seyd, convulsed, o'erwhelm’d, with rage, sur- 
prise, 

Retreats before him, though he still defies. 

No craven he —and yet he dreads the blow, 

So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 

His blazing galleys still distract his sight, 

He tore his beard, and foaming fied the fight ; 5 

¥or now the pirates pass’d the Haram gate, 

And burst within — and it were death to wait ; 

Where wild Amazement sbrieking — kneeling — 
throws 


| 


' "The sword aside — in vain — the blood o'erflows ! 
' The Corsairs pouring, haste to where within 


Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din 


' Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life, 


But for thy sway — nay more — thy Sultan's throne, | 


I taste nor bread nor banquet — save alone ; 
infringed our order’s rule, the Prophet's rage 
To Mecca's dome might bar my pilgrimage.” 


“ Well — as thou wilt — ascetic as thou art — 
One question answer; then In peace depart. 
How many ? — Ha! it cannot sure be day ? 
What star — what sun is bursting on the bay ? 
It shines a luke of fire | — away — away ! 

Ho! treachery | my guards! my scimitar ! 
The galleys feed the flames — and I afar ! 
Accureed Dervise 1 — these thy tidings — thou 


Som — eee — 
e villain spy — seize cleave him-—slay him Knock'd at that heart unmoved by battle's yell. 


now {” 


Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light, 
Nor less his chunge of form appall'd the sight : 
Up rose that Dervise — not in saintly garb, 
But like a warrior bounding on his barb, 


1 The Dervi £0 
lismee in colleges, and of diferent orders, as 


> A common and not very novel effect of Musmulman anger. 
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Proclaim'd how well he did the work of strife. 

They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 

A glutted tiger mangling in his lair ! 

But short their greeting — shorter his reply — 

“'T is well — but Seyd escapes -——and he must die — 
Much hath been done — but more remains to do— 
Their galleys blaze — why not their city too ?" 


* 


Quick at the word they seized him each a torch, 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 
A stern delight was fix'd in Conrad's eye, 
But sudden sunk — for on his ear the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 


“Oh! burst the Haram — wrong rot on your lives 
One female form — remember — we have wives. 
On them such outrage Vengeance will repay ; 

Man is our foe, and such ‘tis ours to slay: 

But stil! we spared — must spare the weaker prey. 


Sea Prince 
received 3 wou 
the roots, because he was 


ee Memaits, page NM. “The Seraskier 
in the thigh; he plucked up his beard by 
moe be to Puit the feid.” 
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Oh! I forget—~ but Heaven will not forgive 
If at my word. the helpless.cease to live ; 

| Follow who will — I go.— we yet have time 
Our aguls to lighten of at least a crime.” 
He climbs the: stair — he bursts the door, 
Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the Boor ; 
His breath choked gasping with the volumed smoke, 
But still from room te reom his way he broke. 
They search — they find —they save: with lusty arms 
Each bears a prize of unregarded. charms ; 

Calm their loud foars; sustain their sinking frames 
With all the care defenceless beauty claims : 
So well could Conrad tame their fiercest mood, 
And check the very hands with gore imbrued. 
But who is she ? whom Conrad's arms convey 
From reeking pile and combat’s wreck away — 

1 Who but the love of him he dooms to blec ? 
The Haram queen — bat still the slave of Seyd ! 


VL 

Brief time had Conrad now to greet Gulnare, ! 
Few words to re-assure the trembling fair ; 
For in that pause compassion snatch'd from war, 
The foe before retiring, fast and far, 
With wonder saw their footsteps unpursued, 
First slowlier fled —- then rallied — then withstood. 
This Seyd perceives, then first perceives how few, 
Compared with his, the Corsair’s roving crew, 

| And blushes o'er his error, as he eyes 

| The ruin wrought by panic and surprise. 
Alia il Alla! Vengeance swells the cry — 
Shame mounts to rage that must atone or die ! 
And flame for flame and bleed for biood must tell, 
The tide of triumph ebbs that flow'd too well — 
When wrath returns to renovated strife, 
And those who fought for conquest strike for life. 
Conrad beheld the danger — he beheld 
His followers faint by freshening foes repell'd ; 
“One effort — one — to break the circling host!" 
They form — unite — charge — waver — all is lost! 
Within a narrower ring compress'd, beset, 
Hopeless, not heartless, strive and struggle yet — 
Ah! now they fight in firmest file no more, 
Hemm'd in — eut off —cleft down — and trampled 

oer; 

But each strikes singty, silently, and home, 

. And sinks outwearied rather than o’ercome, 
His last faint quittance rendering with his breath, 
Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death ! 


Viz. 
But first, ere came the rallying host to blows, 
And rank to rank, aod hand to hand oppose, 
Gulnare and all her Haram handmaids freed, 
Safe in the dame of one whe held their creed, 
| By Conrad's mandate safely were bestow'd, 
And dried those tears for life and fame that flow'd : 
And when that dark-eyed lady, young Guinare, 
} Recall'd those thoughts late wandering in despair, 
Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy 
That smooth’d his accents; soften’d in his eye : 
} “Iwas stratige — that robber thus with gore bedcw'd 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 
{ Whe Pacha woo'd as if he deem'd the slave 
Must seom delighted with the heart he gave ; 


— 





1 Guinere, a female name ; it means, literally, the flower of 
the pomegtanate. 
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| He deeply, darkly felt; but evil pride J 
| That led to perpetrate — now serves to hide. 
, Still in his stern and self-collected mien | 
; A conqueror'’s more than captive’s air is seen, 


| In silence eyed him with a secret dread. 





CANTO 31, | 





The Corsair vow'd protection, soothed affright, 

As if his homage were a woman’s right. 

“ The wish is wrong —~ nay, worse for female. vain 
Yet much I long to.view that chief again; 

If but to. thank for, what my fear forgot, 

The life — my loving lord remember'd not!" 


VM. 

And him she saw, where thickest carnage spread, 
But gather'd breathing from the happier dead ; 
Far from his band, and battling with a host 
That deem right dearly won the field he lost, 
Fell’d — bleeding -~- baffled of the death he sought, 
And snatch’d to expiate all the ills he wrought ; 
Preserved to linger and to live in vain, 
While V ce ponder’d o’er new pians of pain, 
And stanch’d the blood she saves to shed again — 
But drop for drop, for Seyd's unglutted eye 
Would doom him ever dying — ne’er to die ! 
Can this be he ? triumphant late she saw, 
When his red hand's wild gesture waved, a law ! | 
"Tis he indeed — disarm'd but undeprest, 
His sole regret the life he still possest ; ‘| 
His wounds too slight, though taken with that will, f 
Which would have kiss’d the hand that then could | 

kill. 
Oh were there none, of all the many given, ‘ 
To send his soul — he scarcely ask’d to heaven ? | 
Must he alone of all retain his breath, if 
Who more than al! had striven and struck for death ? — 
He deeply felt — what mortal hearts must fecl, f 
When thus reversed on faithless fortune’s wheel, 3 
For crimes committed, and the victor's threat 
Of lingering tortures to repay the debt — 


Though faint with wasting toil and stiffening wound, 
But few that saw — ao calmly gazed around : i 
Though the far shouting of the distant crowd, 
Their tremors o'er, rose insolently loud, 

The better warriors who bebeld him near, 
Insulted not the foe who taught them fear; 
And the grim guards that to his durance led, 
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rx. 
The Leech was sent — but not in mercy — there, 
To note how much the life yet left could bear; 
He found enough to load with heaviest chain, 
And promise feeling for the wrench of pain ; 
To-morrow — yea - to-morrow’s evening sun 
Will sinking see impalement's pangs begun, 
And rising with the wonted blush of morn 
Behold how well or ill thoee pangs are borne. 
Of torments this the longest and the worst, 
Which adds all other agony to thirst, 
That day by day death still forbears to slake, 
While famish'd vultures flit around the stake. 
* Oh! water — water {"— smiling Hate denies 
The victin:'s prayer — for if he drinks he dies, 
This was his doom:—the Leech, the guard were 


gone, 
And left proud Conrad fetter’d and along, =~ 
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X. 
"T were vain to paint to what his feelings grew — 
It even were doubtful if thelr victtm knew. 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When all its elements convulsed — combined — 
Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 
And gnashing with impenttent Remorse-— 
That juggling fiend — who never spake before — 
But cries “I warn’d thee!” when the deed is o’er. 
Vain voice! the spirit burning but unbent, 
May writhe — rebel — the weak alone repent ! 
Even in that lonely hour when most it feels, 
And, to itself, al — all that self reveals, 
No single passion, and no ruling thought 
That leaves the rest as once unseen, unsoucht ; 
But the wild prospect when the soul reviews, 
All rushing through their thousand avenues. 
Ambition's dreams expiring, love's regret, 
Endanger'd glory, life itself beset ; 
The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 
’Gainst those who fain would triumph in our fate; 
The hopeless past, the hasting future driven 
Too quickly on to guess of hell or heaven ; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remember'd not 
So keenly till that hour, but ne'er forgot; 
Things light or lovely in their acted time, 
But now to stern reflection each a crime; 
The withering sense of evil unreveal’d, 
Not cankering less because the mure conceal’d — 
All, in a word, from which all eyes must start, 
That opening sepulchre — the naked heart 
Bares with its buried woes, till Pride awake, 
To snatch the mirror from the soul — and break. 
Ay — Pride can veil, and Courage brave it all. — 
All — all — before — beyond — the deadlicst fall. 
Each hath some fear, and he who least betrays, 
The only hypocrite deserving praise : 
Not the loud recreant wretch who boasts and flies ; 
But he who looks on death — and silent dies. 
So steel'd by pondering v’er his far career, 
He half-way meets him should he menace near ! 


AL 

In the high chamber of his highest tower 
Sate Conrad, fetter’d in the Pacha's power. 
His palace perish’d in the flame — this fort 
Contain'd at once his captive and his court. 
Not much could Conrad of his sentence blame, 
His foe, if vanquish'd, had but shared the same : — 
Alone he sate — in solitude had scann'd 
His guilty bosom, but that breast he mann'd: 
One thought alone he could not — dared not meet — 
“ Oh, how these tidings will Medora grect ? ” 
Then — only then — his clanking hands he raised, 
And strain’d with rage the chain on which he gazed ; 
But soon he found — or feign'd — or dream'd relief, 
And smiled in self-derision of bis grief, 
*“ And now come torture when {t will —~ or may, 
More need of rest to nerve me for the day!" 
This said, with Janguor to his mat he crept, 
And, whatsoe'et his visions, quickly slept. 
"Twas hardly midnight when that fray begun, 
For Conrad's plans matured, at once were done : 
And Havoc loathes so much the waste of time, 
She scarce had left an uncommitted crime. 
One hour behekl him since the tide be etemm’'d — 
Diaguised — — -— conquering — ta'en — con- 

ennd —. 


Oꝛ 


| 


| Ah! rather ask what will not wo 


~~ 
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A chief on land - an outlaw on the deep — 
Destroying — saving — prison’d — and asleep ! 


XII. 
He slept in calmest seeming — for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep — Ah! happy if in death! 
He slept —— Who o’er his placid slumber bends ? 
His foes are gone - and‘ here he hath no friends ; 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace ? 
No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face ! 
Its white arm raised a lamp — yet gently hid, 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain, . 
And once unclosed — but once may close again. 
That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 
And auburn waves of gemm’'d and braided hair ; 
With shape of fairy lightness — naked foot, 
That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute — 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there ? 
dare ? 
Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare! 
She could not sleep — and while the Pacha's rest 
In muttering dreams yet saw his pirate-guest, 
She left his side — his signet-ring she bore, 
Which oft in sport adorn’d her hand before — 
And with it, scarcely question’d, won her way 
Through drowsy guards that must that sign obey. 
Worn out with toil, and tired with changing blows, 
Their eyes had envied Conrad his repose ; 
And chill and nodding at the turret door, 
They stretch their listless limbs, and watch no more ; 
Just raised their heads to hail the signet-ring, 
Nor ask or what or who the sign may bring. 


XI, 
She gazed in wonder, “Can he calmly sleep, 
While other eyes his fall or ravage weep ? 
And mine in restlessness are wandering here — 
What sudden spell hath made this man so dear? 
True — tis to him my life, and more, I owe, 
And me and mine he spared from worse than woe : 
Tis late to think — hut soft —his shumber breaks— 
How heavily he sighs !— he starts — awakes |" 


He raised his head — and dazzled with the light, 
His eye seem'd dubious if it saw aright : 

He moved his hand —- the grating of His chain 
Too harshly told him that he lived again. 

“ What is that form? if not a shape of air, 
Methinks, my jailor’s face shows wond'rous fair!" 


* Pirate! thou know’st me not — but I am one, 
Grateful for deeds thou hast too rarely done ; 

Look on me — and remember her, thy hand 
Snatch'd from the flames, and thy more fearful band. 
I come through darkness — and I scarce know why — 
Yet not to hurt — I would not see thee die.” 


“* Tf so, kind lady ! thine. the only eye 

That would not herein that gay hope delight : 
Theirs is the chance — and let them use their right. 
But still I thank their courtesy or thine, 

That would confess me at so fair a shrine!” 


Strange though it seem— yet with extremest grief 
Is liak’d a mirth-—it doth not bring relief — 
That playfulness of Sorrew ne'er beguiles, 
And smiles in bitterness — but still it smiles; 
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And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 

Titl even the scaffold ! echoes with their jest! 

Yet not the joy to which it seems akin — 

It may deceive all hearts, save that within. 

Whate'er it was that flash’d on Conrad, now 

A laughing wildness half unbent his brow: 

And these his accents had a sound of mirth, 

As if the last he could enjoy on earth; 

Yet ‘gainst his nature —for through that short life, 
Few thoughts had he to spare from gloom and strife. 


XIV. 
“ Corsair! thy doom is named — but I have power 
To soothe the Pacha in his weaker hour. 
Thee would I spare - nay more—would save thee now, 
But this—time — hope—nor even thy strength allow; 
But all J can, I will: at least, delay 
The sentence that remits thee scarce a day. 
More now were ruin-—even thyself were loth 
The vain attempt should bring but doom to both.” 


“ Yes !—lioth indeed : — my soul is nerved to all, 

Or fall'n too low to fear a further fall : 

Tempt not thyself with peril—me with hope 

Of filght from foes with whom I could not cope: 

Unfit to vanquish —shall I meanly fly, 

The one of all my band thut would not die 7 

Yet there is one to whom my memory clings, 

Till to these eyes her own wild softness springs. 

My sole resources in the path I trod {God ! 

Were these — my bark — my sword —my love — my 

The last I left in youth —he leaves me now — 

And Man but works his will to lay me low. 

I have no thought to mock his throne with prayer 

Wrung from the coward crouching of despair ; 

It is enongh —I breathe — and I can bear. 

My sword is shaken from the worthless hand | 

That might have better kept so true a brand ; | 
| 


. 
— —— — — — 


My bark is sunk or captive — but my love — 

For her in sooth my voice would mount above : 
Oh! she is all that still to earth can bind — 

And this will break a heart so more than kind, 
And blight a form — till thine appear’d, Gulnare ! 
Mine eye ne'er ask’d if others were as fair.” 


* Thou lov’st another then ? — but what to me 

Is this — tis nothing — nothing e’er can be : 

But yet — thou lov’st —and— Oh! I envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 

Who never feel the void — the wandering thought 
That sighs o’er visions — such as mine hath wrought.” 


— 


“Lady — methought thy love was his, for whom 
This arm redeem‘d thee from a fiery tomb.” 


« My love stern Seyd's! Oh-—-No—No—not my love. 
Yet much this heart, that strives no more, once strove : 
To meet his passion — but it would not be. 

I felt — feel— love dwelis with — with the free. 
J am a slave, a favour’d slave at best, 

To share his splendour, and seem very blest! 
CME must my soul the question undergo, 
Of-—* Dost thou love?’ and-hurn to answer, 


— * —— — — 


‘Not’ | 


$ Yn Sie Thomas More, for instance, on the scaffold, and 
” iu ths in the Tower, when, grasping her neck, she 
that it “ was too dander te trou je the h 
uring one part of the French Revolution, it became 
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Ob! hard ft is that fondness to sustain, 

And struggle not to feel averse in vain; 

But harder etill the heart's recoil to bear, 

And hide from one - perhaps another there. 

He takes the hand I give not-—nor withhold—_ . 
Its pulse nor check’d — nor quicken'’d — calmly cold : 
And when resign’d, it drops a Hfeless weight 
From one I never loved enough to hate. 

No warmth these lips return by his imprest, 

And chill'd remembrance shudders o'er the rest. 
Yes—had I ever proved that passion's zeal, 

The change to hatred were at least to feel : 

But still—he goes unmourn’d— returns unsought — 
And oft when present — absent from my thought. 
Or when reficction comes—and come it must — 
I fear that henceforth ‘t will but bring disgust ; 

1 am his slave — but, in despite of pride, 

T were worse than bondage to become his bride. 
Oh! that this dotage of his breast would cease : 
Or seek another and give mine release, 

But yesterday —I could have said, to peace! 
Yes—if unwonted fondness now I feign, 
Remember —captive! ‘tis to break thy chain; 


| Repay the life that to thy hand 1 owe; 


To give thee back to all endear’d below, 

Who share such love as I can never know. 
Farewell — morn breaks — and I must now away: 
'T will cost me dear — but dread no death to-day {” 


XV. 
She press'd his fettcr’d fingers to her heart, 
And bow’d her head, and turn'd her to depart, 
And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone. 
And was she here? and is he now alone? 
What gem hath dropp'd and sparkles o'er his chain ? 
The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That starts at once — bright — pure — from Pity's 
mine, 
Already polish’d by the hand divine! 


Oh! too convincing — dangerously dear — 

In woman's eye the unanswerable tear | 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 

To save, subdue — at once her spear and shield : 
Avoid it — Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 


' Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers ! 
What lost a world, and bade a hero fly ? 


The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven ; 

By this—~ how many lose not earth — but heaven! 
Consign their souls to man's eternal foe, 

And seal their own to spare some wanton's woe ! 


XVI. 
"Tis morn — and o'er his alter'd features play 
The beams — without the hope of yesterday. 
What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing, 
(O'er which the raven flaps her funeral wing, 
By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt; 
While sets that sun, and dews of evening melt, 
Chill - wet — and misty round ench stiffen’d mb, 
Refreshing earth — reviving all but him ! 
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CANTO THE THIRD. 


mee ae 


“Come vedi— ancor non m’ abbandona.” — Dante, 


- I. 
Siow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, ! 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun ; 
Not, as in Northern cHmes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 
O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 
On old Ægina's rock, and Idra’s isle, 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O’er his own regions lingering, loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine, 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Saiamis ! 
Thelr azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay courge, and own the hues of heaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 


On such an eve, his palest beam he cast, 
When — Athens! here thy Wisest look’d his last. 
How watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder’d sage’s 2 latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill — 
The precious hour of parting Hngers still ; 
But sad his light to agonising cyes, 
And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes : 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he seem'd to pour, 
The land, where Phabus never frown’d before ; 
But ere he sank below Cithzron’s head, 
The cup of woe was quaff'd — the spirit fled; 
The soul of him who scorn'd to fear or fly — 
| Who lived and died, as nune can live or die ! 
} 
| 
| 


But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 5 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, nor girds ber glowing form ; 
With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 
There the white column greets ber grateful ray, 
| And, bright around with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minaret: 
The groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide 
| Where meek Cephiaus pours his scanty tide, 
| The cypress saddening by the sacred inosque, 





The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, + 













business here, and were annexed to an unpyblished 


of Minerva." 


sciples to wait till the sun went down. 


shorter duration, 
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' The opening lines, as far as section if, — little of Theseus, between which and the tree the wall intervenes. 
) 0 


rinted) pce but they were written on the spot, in the | at all. 
Spring of 1811, and— I scarce know why— the reader must 
excuse their areesrance here ifhe can. (See post, “ Curse 


3 Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sunset 
the hour of execution), notwithstanding the entreaties of his | 


3 The twilight in Greece ia much shorter than fn our own 
country: the days in winter are longer, but in summer of 


4 The kiosk is a Turkish summer-house: the palm Is 
without the present walls of Athens, not far from the temple 


And, dan and sombre ‘mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye — 
And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 


Again the Ægean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 

Again his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 

Mix'‘d with the shades of many a distant isle, 

That frown — where gentler ocean seems to smile. 5 





II. 
Not now my theme — why turn my thoughts to thee ? 
Oh ! who can look along thy native sea, 
Nor dwell upon thy name, whate’er the tale, 
So much its magic must o'er all prevail ? 
Who that beheld that Sun upon thee set, 
Fair Athens! could thine evening face forget ? 
Not he — whose heart nor time nor distance frees, 
Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades ! 
Nor seems this homage foreign to his strain, 
His Corsair’s isle was once thine own domain — 
Would that with freedom it were'‘thine aguin ! 


1. 
The Sun hath sunk — and, darker than the night, 
Sinks with its beam upon the beacon height 
Medora’s heart — the third day's come and gone — 
With it he comes not — sends not — faithless one ! 
The wind was fair though light; and storms were 
Last eve Anselmo’s bark return’d, and yet Inone. 
His only tidings that they had nct met! 
Though wild, as now, far different were the tale 
Had Conrad waited for that single sail. 


The night-breeze freshens — she that day had pass'd 
In watching all that Hope proclaim’d a mast; 

Sadly she sate — on high — Impatience bore 

At last her footsteps te the midnight shore, 

And there she wander’d, heediless of the spray 

That dash'd her garments oft, and warn'd away : 
She saw not — felt not this — nor dared depart, 

Nor deem'd it cold — her chill was at her heart; 

| Till grew such certainty from that suspense — 

| His very sight had shock’d from life or sense ! 


| It came at last —a sad and shatter'd boat, 
Whose inmates first beheld whom first they sought ; 
Some bleeding—all most wretched —-these the few— 
Scarce knew they how escaped — this all they knew. 
In silence, darkling, each appear'd to wait 
His fellow's mournful guess at Conrad's fate : 

| Something they would have said; but seem’d to fear 
To trust their accents to Medora's ear. 
She saw at once, yet sunk not — trembled not — 
Beneath that grief, that loneliness of lot, 


— — — — — ——— 


— Cephisus’ stream is indeed scanty, and Dissus has no stream 


§ COf the brilliant skies and variegated landscapes of Greece 
every one has formed to himself a — notion, from having 
contemplated them through the hazy atmosphere of some 
prose narration ; but, in Lord Byron's poetry, every image is 

istinet and glowing, as if it were illuminated by its native 
sunshine ; and, in the figures which people the landscape, ve 
‘behold not only the general form and costume, but the 
| countenance, and the attitude. and the play of features and of 
gesture accompanying, and indicating, the sudden impulses of 
| momentary feelings. The magic of colouring by which this 

is effected Is, perhaps, the must striking evidence of Lard 
| Byron's talent. — Gaorcs Eis.) 
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Within that meek fair form, were feelings high, 

That deem'd not till they found their energy. 

While yet was Hope — they soften’d-— flutter’d — 
wept ⸗ 

All lost - that softness died not — but it slept ; 

And o'er its slumber rose that Strength which said, 

“With nothing left to love —there’s nought to 
dread.” 

*T is more than nature's; like the burning might 

Delirium gathers from the fever’s height. 


“ Silent you stand nor would I hear you tell 
What — speak not — breathe not — for 1 know it 
Yet would I ask — almost my lip denies [well — 
The — quick your answer — tcll me where he Hes.” 


«“ Lady ? we know not — scarce with life we fled - 
Bat here is one denies that he is dead: 
He saw him bound; and bleeding — but alive.” 


She heard no further — 't was in vain to strive — 

So throbb'd each vein — cach thought — till then 
withstood > 

Her own dark soul - these words at once subdued . 

She totters — falls — and senseless had the wave 

Perchance but snatch’d her from another grave ; 

But that with hands though rude, yet weeping eyes, 

They yield such aid as Pity’s haste supplies : 

Dash o’er her deathlike cheek the ocean dew, 

Raise — fan — sustain — till life returns anew ; 

Awake her handmaids, with the matrons leave 

That fainting form o'er which they gaze and grieve ; 

Then seek Anselmo’s cavern, to report 

The tale ton tedious — when the triumph short, 


IV. 
In that wild conncil words wax'd warm and strange, 
With thoughts of ransom, rescue, and revenge ; 
All, save repose or flight: still lingering there 
Breathed Conrad’s spirit, and forbade despair ; 
Whate’er his fate — the breasts he form’d and led 
Will save him living, or appease him dead. 
Woe to his foes! there yet survive a few, 
Whose deeds are daring, as their hearts are true. 


¥:. 

Within the Haram's secret chamber sate | 
Stern Seyd, still pondering o’er his Captive's fate ; 
His thoughts on love and hate alternate dwell, 

Now with Gulnare, and now in Conrad's cell ; 

Here at his feet the lovely slave reclined 

Surveys his brow — would soothe his gloom of mind; 
While many an anxious glance her large dark eye 
Sends in its idle search for sympathy, 

Hix only bends in seeming o'er his beads, * 

Bat inly views his victim as he bleeds. 


“ Pecha! the day fs thine; and on thy crest 

Sits Triumph —- Conrad taken — fall’n the rest ! 
His doom is fix’d — he dies: and well his fate 
Was carn’d — yet much too worthless for thy hate: 
Methinks, a short release, for ransom told 

With ali his treasure, not unwisely sold ; 

Report speaks largely of his pirate-hoard — 
Would that of this my Pacha were the lord! 


' The whole of this section was added in the course of 
printing.3 
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While baffled, weaken'd by this fatal fray — 
Watch'd — follow'd — he were then an easier prey ; 
But once cut off — the remnant of his band 
Embark their wealth, and seek a safer strand.” 


* Guinare | — if for each drop of blood a gem 

Were offer’d rich as Stamboul’s diadem ; 

If for each hair of his a massy. mine 

Of virgin ore should supplicating shine ; 

If all our Arab tales divulge or dream 

Of wealth were here — that gold should not redeem } 
It had not now redeem'd a single hour, 

But that I know hirn fetter’d, in my power; 

And, thirsting for revenge, I ponder still 

On pangs that longest rack, and latest kill.” 


ied 


“Nay, Seyd ! — I seek not to restrain thy rage, 
Tuo justly moved for mercy to assuage ; 

My thoughts were only to secure for thee 

His riches — thus released, he were not free : 
Disabled, shorn of half his might and band, 

His capture could but wait thy first command.” 


| os 


| “His capture could — and shall I then resign 
; One day to him — the wretch already mine ? 
Release my foe — at whose remonstrance ? — thine! 
| Fair sultur!— to thy virtuous gratitude, 
That thus repays this Glaour’s relenting mood, 
Which thee and thine alone of all could spare, 
No doubt — regardless if the prize were fair, 
| My thanks and praise alike are due — now hear! 
I have a counsel for thy gentler ear: 
I do mistrust thee, woman! and each word 
Of thine stamps trath on all Suspicion heard. 
Borne in his arms through fire from yon Serai — 
Say, wert thou lingering there with him to fly ? 
Thou need’st not answer — thy confession speaks, 
Already reddening on thy guilty checks ; 
Then, lovely dame, bethink thee! and beware: 
Tis not Ais life alone may claim such care! 
Another word and — nay— I need no more, 
Accursed was the moment when he bore 
Thee from the flames, which better far— but no 
I then had mourn’d thee with a lover's woe — 
Now ‘tis thy lord that warns — deceitful thing ! 
Know'st thou that I can clip thy wanton wing ? 
In words alone I am not wont to chafe: 
Look to thyself nor deem thy falsehood safe !"” 


| 
| 
| 


eed 


He rose — and slowly, sternly thence withdrew, 
Rage in his eye and threats in his adicu: 

Ah! Httle reck'd that chief of womanhood — 

Which frowns ne’er quell'd, nor menaces subducd ; 
And little deem’d he what thy heart, Guinare ! 
‘When soft could feel, and when incensed could dare, 
His doubts appear’d to wrong — nor yet she knew 
How deep the root from whence compassion grew — 
She was a slave — from such may captives claim 

A fellow-feeling, diffvring but in name; 

Still half unconscious — heedless of his wrath, 
Again she ventured on the dangerous path, 

Again hie rage repell'd — until aruse 

That strife of thought, the source of woman's woes | 


2 The combololo, or Mahometan rosary; the beads are in 
number tinety-nine, 
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VI. 
Meanwhile —loniz anxious —-weary— still——the same 
Roll’d day and night — his soul could terror tame — 
This fearful interval of doubt and dread, 
When every hour might doom him worse than dead, 
When every step that echo’d by the gate 
Might entering lead where axe and stake await ; 
When every voice that grated on his ear 
Might be the last that he could ever hear ; 
Could terror tame-~ that spirit stern and high 
Had proved unwilling as unt to die ; 
"Tl was worn —~ perhaps decay’d — yet silent bore 
That conflict, deadlier far than all before: 
The heat of fight, the hurry of the gale, 
Leave scarce one thought inert enough to quail ; 
But bound and fix’d in fetter'd solitude, 
To pine, the prey of every changing mood ; 
To gaze on thine own heart; and meditate 
Irrevocable faults, and coming fate — 
Tvo late the last to shun — the first to mend — 
To count the hours that struggle to thine end, 
With not a friend to animate, and tell 
To other ears that death became thee well; | 
Around thee foes to forge the ready lie, 
And blot life’s latest scene with calumny ; 
Before thee tortures, which the soul can dare, 
Yet doubts how well the shrinking flesh may bear ; 
But deeply feels a single cry would shame, 
To valour’s praise thy last and dearest claim ; 
The life thou leav’st below, denieit above 
By kind monopolists of heavenly love ;. 
And more than doubtful paradise — thy heaven 
Of earthly hope-——thy loved one from thee riven. 
Such were the thoughts that outlaw must sustain, 
And govern pangs surpassing mortal pain : 
aAnd those sustain’d he — boots it well or ill? 
Since not to sink beneath, is something still! 


VII. 
The first day pass'd —he saw not her — Gulnare — 
The second — third — and still she came not there ; 
But what her words avouch’d, her charms had done, 
Or else he had not seen another sun. 
The fourth day roll'd along, and with the night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might, 
Oh! how he listen'd to the rushing deep, 
That. ne’er til) now so broke upon his sleep ; 
And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 
Housed by the roar of his own element! 
Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 
And loved its roughness for the speed it gave ; 
And now its dashing echo'd on his ear, 
A long known volee—~ alas! too vainly near! 
oud sung the wind above; and, doubly loud, 
Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder-cloud ; 
And flash'd the ghtning by the latticed bar, 
To kim more genial than the midnight star: 
Close to the glimmering grate be dragg’d his chain ; 
And hoped that peril might not prove in vain. 


1 (¢“ Ry the way — J have a charge againet you. As the 
great My. Dennias Toared out op a simHar oovasion, ‘ By Gd, 
hat is thunder ]'.~-s0 do I oxclaim, ‘ 74a is ‘ 

ning!’ T allude ta a of Ivan’s, in the acene with 

trowna and the Empress, where the thought, and almost 
expression, are similar to Conrad's 'in the third canto of the 
‘Corsair.’ 1, however, do not say this to accuse you, but to 
— eell frome suelo a: there is a priority of six 

nthe ton, on my part, appearance 
that composition and of * tragedies.” Lord Byron to 
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He raised his iron hand to Heaven, and pray'’d 

One pitying flash to maz the form it made:2 °°} 
His steel and impious prayer attract alike — 

The storm roll'd onward, and disdaisi’d to strike ; 

Its peal wax'd falnter — ceased — he felt alone, 

As if some faithless friend had spurn’d his groan! 


VIII. 
The midnight pass'd - and to the massy door 
A light step came — it paused — it moved once more; 
Slow turns the grating bolt and sulien key : 
’T is as his heart foreboded — that fair she | 
Whate’er her sins, to him a guardfan saint, 
And beauteous still as hermit’s hope can paint; 
Yet changed since last within that cell she came, 
More pale her cheek, more tremutous her frame : 
On him she cast her dark and hurried eye, 
Which spoke before her accents — “ Thou must die! 
Yes, thou must dle — there is but one resource, 
The last-——the worst — if torture were not worse.” 


“ Lady ! I look to none— my lips proclaim 

What last proclaim'd they — Conrad still the same: 
Why shouldst thou seek an outlaw’s life to spare, 
And change the sentence I deserve to bear ? 

Well have I earn'd—mnor here alone— the meed 
Of Seyd’s revenge, by many a lawless deed.” 


— — — — —— — — — — — — — —— — — 


“ Why should I seek? because — Oh ! didst thou not 

Redeem my life from worse than slavery’s lot ? 

Why should I seek ?— hath misery made thee blind 

To the fond workings of a woman’s mind ? 

And must I say ? albeit my heart rebel 

With all that woman feels, but should not tell — 

Because — despite thy crimes— that heart is moved : 

It fear’d thee-—~-thank'd thee — pitied — madden’d — 
loved. 

Reply not, tell not now thy tale again, 

Thou lov’st another — and I love in vain : 

Though fond as mine her bosom, form more fair, 

I rush through peril which she would not dare. 

If that thy heart to hers were truly dear, 

Were I thine own — thou'wert not lonely here: 

An outlaw’s spouse — and leave her lord to roam! 

What hath such gentle dame to do with home ? 

But speak not now—o'er thine and o’er my head 

Hangs the keen sabre by a single thread ; 

If thou hast courage still, and wouldst be free, 

Receive this poniard — rise — and follow me !” 


“ Ay—in my chains! my steps will gently tread, 
With these adornments, o’er each slumbering head ! 
Thou hast forgot —is this a garb for flight? 

Or is that instrument more fit for fight?” 


“ Misdoubting Corsair! I have gain’d the guard, 
Ripe for revolt, and greedy for reward. 


‘A single word of mine removes that chain : 


Without some ald how here copid I remain ? 


Mr. 
M 


Sotheby, Sept. 25. 1815, — The following are the lines in 
r. Sotheby's tragedy 


— * And T Papeete 
In transport from my fltuty couch, to welcome 
The thunder as it burst upou my roof; 
And beckou'd to the lightning, as it Gash’d 
And sparkled on these fetters.” 


Notwithstanding Lord Byrun’'s ution, the cuincidence in | 
— was iin against a some years after, ina perio- | 


jo 
Hd 






—— —— — — 


Wall, since we met. hath sped my busy time, 
If in aught evil, for thy sake the crime : 
The crime--"tls none to punish those of Seyd. 

| ‘That bated tyrant, Conrad— he must bleed ! 

I ace thee shudder—- but my soul is changed — 
Wrong'd, spurn'd, reviled —and it shall be avenged — 
Accused of what tilt now my heart disdain'd — 
Too faithful, though to bitter bondage chain’d. 

Yes, smile t.— but he had little cause to sneer, 

I was not treacherous then — nor thou too dear: 
But be has said it—and the jealous well, 

Those tyrants, teasing, tempting to rebel, 

Deserve the fate their fretting lips foretell. 

I never loved — he bought me -—somewhat high — 
Since 4 tme came a heart he could not buy. 

I was a slave unmurmuring; he hath said, 

But for his rescue I with thee had fled. 

“T was false thou know'st — but let such augurs rue, 
Their words ure omens insult renders true. 

Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer ; 

This fleeting grace was only to prepare 

New torments for thy life, and my despair. 

Mine tvo he threatens; but his dotage still 

Would fain reserve me for his lordly will: 

. When wearier of these fleeting charms and me, 
There yawns the sack—-and yonder rolls the sea! 
What, am I then a toy for dotard's play, 

To wear but till the gilding frets away ? 

J saw thee—loved thee — owe thee all — would save, 
If but to show how grateful is a slave. 

But had he not thus menaced fame and life, 

(And well he keeps his oaths pronounced in strife, ) 
I still had saved thee — buf the Pacha spared. 

Now I am all thine own —for all prepared : 

Thou low’st me not — nor know'st —or but the worst. 
Alas! this love—that hatred are the first — 

Oh! eouldst thou prove my truth, thou wouldst not 



































start, 
Nor fear the fire that lights an Eastern heart ; 
"Tis now the beacon of thy safety — now 
It points within the port a Mainvte prow : 
But in one chamber, where our path must lead, 
There sleeps—he must not wake——the oppressor Seyd 1" 


— — — — — 


“Gulnare — Gulnare —I never felt till now 
My abject fortune, wither’d fame so low : 
Seyd is mine enemy: had swept my band 
| From earth with ruthless but with open hand, 
And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 
To smite the smiter with the scimitar ; 
Such is my weapon — not the secret knife — 
Who spares a woman’s secks not slumber’s life. 
Thine saved 1 gladly, Lady — not for this; 
Let me not deem that mercy shown amiss. 
Now fare thee well-— more peace be with thy breast! 
Night wears apace — my last of earthly rest!” 


— — — — —— 


“ Rest! rest! by sunrise must thy sinews shake, 
And thy lim)s writhe around the ready stake. 

I heard the order saw — I will not see— 

H thou wilt perish, J will fall with thee. 

My Uſe - my love —my hatred -——all below 

Are on this cast — Corsair! "tis but a blow! 
Without it flight were idle—how evade 

His sure pursuit? my wrongs too unrepald, 

My youth disgraced —the long, long wasted years, 
Une blow shall cancel with our future fears j 


te peace —— 
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But — dagger suite thee lesa than brand, 
I'll try the firmness of a female hand. 

The guards are gain'd—~-one moment all were o'er — 
Corsair ! we meet in safety or no more; 

If errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 

Will bover o'er thy scaffold, and my shroud.” 


IX. 

She turn’d, and vanish‘d ere he could reply, 

But his glance followed far with eager eye ; 

And gathering, as he could, the links that bound 

His form, to curl thelr length, and curb their sound, 

Since bar and bolt no more his steps preclude, 

He, fast as fetter'd Umbs allow, pursued. 

*T was dark and winding, and be knew not where 

That passage led; nor lamp nor guard was there : 

He sees a dusky glimmering — shall he seek 

Or shun that ray so indistinct and weak ? 

Chance guides his steps——a freshness seems to bear 

Full on his brow, as ff from morning air — 

He reach’d an open gallery —on his eye 

Gleam‘d the last star of night, the clearing sky : 

¥et scarcely heeded these— another light 

From a lone chamber struck upon his sight. 

Towards it he moved; a scarcely closing door 

Reveal'd the ray within, but nothing more. 

With hasty step a figure outward pass’d, [last ! 

Then paused —and turn'd — and paused —’t is she at 

No poniard in that hand—nor sign of — 

“ Thanks to that softening heart—she could not kill!” 

Again he look'd, the wildness of her eye 

Starts from the day abrupt and fearfully. 

She stopp’d ——threw back her dark far-floating hair, 

That nearly veil'd her face and bosom fair, 

As if ahe late had bent her leaning head 

Above some object of her doubt or dread. 

They meet — upon her brow — unknown — forgot — 
| Her hurrying band had left-——'t was but a spot — 
Its hue was all he saw, and scarce withstoud — 

; Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime — ‘tia blood! 


— — — 


| 
! 
| 
| 


x. 

He had seen hattle—he had brooded lone 
Q’er promised pangs to sentenced guilt foreshown ; 
He had been tempted — chastened — and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain : 
But ne'er from strife — captivity — remorse — 
From all his feelings in their inmost force — 
So thrill’d —so shudder’d every creeping vein, 
As now they froze before that purple statn. 
That spot of blood, that light but guilty streak, 
Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek ! 
Blood he had view'd— could view unmoved— brt 

then 
It flow'd in combat, or was shed by men! 


— — 


XL 
4 °"T is done — he nearly waked — but It is done. 
Corsair! he pcrish’d — thon art dearly won. 
All words would now be vain — away — away ! 
Our bark is tousing- tis already day. 
The few gain’d over, now are wholly mine, 
! And these thy yet surviving band shall join. 
Anon my voice shall vindicate my hand, 
When once our sail forsakes this hated strand.” 
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XxII. 
She elapp'd her hands —~and through the gallery pour, 
Equipp’d for flight, her vassals —- Greek and Moor; 
Silent but quick they stoop, his chains unbind ; 
Once more bis limbs are free as mountain wind ! 
But on his heavy heart such sadness sate, 
As if they there transferr'd that iron weight. 
No words are utter’d—at her sign, a door 
Revenls the secret passage to the shore: 
The city es behind—they speed, they reach 
The glad waves dancing on the ycllow beach ; 
And Conrad following, at her beck, obey’d, 
Nor cared he now if rescued or betray'd ; 
Resistance were as useless as if Seyd 
Yet lived to view the doom his ire decreed. 


XIII. 
Embark’d, the sail unfurl'd, the light breeze blew — 
How much had Conrad’s memory to revicw ! 
Sunk he in contemplation, till the cape 
Where last he anchor'd rear'd its giant shape. 
Ah!—since that fatal night, though bricf the time, 
Had swept an age of terror, grief, and crime. 
As its far shadow frown'd above the mast, 
He veil'd his face, and sorrow'd as he pass'd ; 
He thought of all—Gonsalvo and his band, 
His fleeting triumph and his failing hand ; 
He thought on her afar, his lonely bride ; 
He turn'd and saw —Guinare, the homicide ! 


| XIV. 
She watch’'d his features till she could not bear 
Their freezing aspect and averted air, 
And that strange flerceness foreien to her eye, 
Fell quench’d in tears, too late to shed or dry, 
She knelt beside him and his hand she press’d, ° 
“Thou may'st forgive though Allah’s self detest ; 
But for that deed of darkness what wert thou ? 
Reproach me-— but not yet-——Oh ! spare me vow / 
I am not what I seem —this fearful night 
My brain bewilder’d — dou not madden quite! 
If £ had never loved —though less my guilt, 
Thou hadst not lived to-— hate me — if thou wilt.” 


XV. 
She wrongs his thoughts, they more himself upbraid 
Than her, though undesign’d, the wretch he made ; 
But speechiess all, deep, dark, and unexprest, 
They bleed within that silent cell — his breast. 
Still onward, fair the breeze, nor rough the surge, 
The bine waves sport around the stern they urge; 
Far on the horizon’s verge appears a speck, 
A spot—a mast——a sail — an armed deck ! 
Their litde bark her men of watch desery, 
And ampler canvas woos the wind trom high ; 
She bears her down majestically near, 
Speed on her prow, and terror In her tier ; 
A flash ts acen— the ball beyond their bow 
Booms harmless, hissing to the decp below. 
Up rove keen Conrad from his silent trance, 
A long, long absent gladness in his glance ; 
“ "Tis mine — my blood-red flag ! again — again — 
Tam not all deserted on the main!” 
They own the signal, answer to the hail, 
Hoist out the boat at ance, and slacken sail. 
“Te Conrad { Conrad {" shouting from the deck, 
Command nor duty could their transport check ! 


¥f I have added a section for Galnare, to fill up the part- 
ing, and dismiss hor more csremonloudy. If Mr. Gifford or 
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With light alacrity and gaze of pride, 

They view him mount once more his vessel's sides 
A smile relaxing in each rugged face, 

Their arms can scarce forbear a rough embrace. 
He, half forgetting danger and defeat, 

Returns their greeting as a chief may greet, 
Wrings with a cordial grasp Anselmo’s hand, 

And feels he yet can conquer and command ! 


XVI. 
These greetings o'er, the feelings that o'erflow, 
Yet grieve to win him back without a blow ; 
They sail’d prepared for vengeance — had they known 
A woman's hand secured that deed her own, 
She were their queen — less scrupulous are they 
Than haughty Conrad how they win their way. 
With many an asking smile, and wondering stare, 
They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare ; 
And her, at once above—- beneath her sex, 
Whom. blood appall’d not, their regards perplex. 
To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 
She drops her veil, and stands in silence by ; 
Her arms are meekly folded on that breast, 
Which — Conrad safe—to fate resign’d the rest. 
Though worse than frenzy could that bosom fill, 
Extreme in love or hate, in good or ill, 
The worst of crimes had left her woman still! 


XVIT. 

This Conrad mark'd, and felt — ah! conld he less? }— 
Hate of that deed — but grief for her distress ; 
What she has done no tears can wash away, 
And Heaven must punish on its angry day : 
But — it was done: he knew, whate'er her guilt, 
For him that poniard smote, that blood was spilt ; 
And he was free !— and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven ! 
And now he turn’d him to that dark-eyed slave, 
Whose brow was bow'd beneath the glance he gave, 
Who now seem'd changed and humbled, faint and 

meek, 
But varying oft the colour of her cheek 
To deeper shades of palcness-——all its red 
That fearful spot which stain’d it from the dead ! 
He took thut hand — it trembled — now too late — 
So soft in love — so wildly nerved in hate; 
He clasp’d that hand — jt trembled — and his own 
Had lost it: firmness, and his voice its tone. 
*« Guinare !"—but she replied not —* dear Gulnare '" 
She raised her eye— her only answer there -— 
At once she sought and sunk in his embrace: 
If he had driven her from that resting-place, 
Iiis had been more or less than mortal heart, 
But — good or ill— it bade her not depart. 
Perchance, but for the bodings of his breast, 
His latest virtue then had join’d the rest. 
Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss 
That ask'd from form so fair no more than this, 
The first, the last that Frailty stale from Faith 
To lips where Love had layish'd all his breath, 
To lips — whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 
As he had fann'd them freshly with his wing ! 





— 


XVIII. , 
They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle. 
To them the very rocke appear to smile ; 


dislike, ‘tis but a 


anid another midnight.” —- Lord 
Byron to Mr. Murray, Jane il. 1834.) 
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CANTO LI. 





The haven hums with many a cheering sound, 

The beacons blase their wonted stations round, 

The boats are darting o'er the curly bay, . 

And sportive delghins bend them throngh the spray; 
Even the hoarse sea-~bird’s shrill, discordant shriek 
Greets like the welcome of his tuncless beak ! 
Beneath each lamp that through its lattice gleams, 
Their fancy paints the friends that trim the beams. 
Ob ! what can sanctify the joys uf home, 

Like Hope’s gay glance from Ocean’s troubled foam 7? 


KEX. 

The. lights are high on beacon and from bower, 
And them Conrad seeks Medora’s tower : 
He tooks in vain— ‘tis strange — and all remark, 
Amid so many, hets alone is dark. 
"Tis strange —of yore its welcome never fail’d, 
Nor now, perchance, extinguish'd, only veil'd. 
| With the first boat descends he for the shore, 

And looks impatient on the lingering oar. 

Qh! for a wing beyond the falcon’s flight, 

To bear him like sn arrow to that height ! 

With the first pause the resting rowers cave, 

He waits net — looks not — leaps into the wave, 

Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and high 
| Ascends the path familiar to his eye. 


He reach'd his turret door -—~ he paused -— no sound 
Broke from within ; and all was night around. 

He knock’d, and loudly — footstep nor reply 
Announced that any heard or deem'd him nigh; 
He knock'd — but faintly — for his trembling hand 
Refused to aid his heavy heart's demand. 

The porta] opens — ’tis a well-known face — 

But not the form he panted to embrace. 

Its Ups are silent —twice his own essay'd, 

And fail'd to frame the question they delay'd ; 

He snatch’d the lamp — its light will answer all — 
Tt quits his grasp, expiring in the fall. 

He would not wait for that reviving rey — 

As soon could he have linger’d there for day ; 

But, glimmering through the dusky corridor, 
Another chequers oer the shadow'd floor ; 

His stepa the chamber gain — his eyes behold 

Ali that his heart belfeved not — yet foretok ! 


XX. 

He turn’d not — spoke not — sunk not—-fix'd his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
He gazed —how lung we gaze despite of pain, 
And know, but dare not own, we gaze in vain! 
In life itself she was.so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect wither'd there ; 
+ And the cold flowers! her colder hand contain'd, 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strain‘d 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 
| The long dark lashes fringed her lids of anow, 
| And veil’d—thought shrinks from all that Jurk'd 
below — 
Oh { o'er the eye Death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from ber throne of light ; 
| Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips— 
Yet, yet they seem as they forbore to anile, 
And wish'd repose— but only for a while; 


1 fin the Levant it 1s the custom to strew flowers on the 
podies of the dead, and in the hands of young persons to place 


a nosegay, 












But the white shroud, and each extended tress, 
Long — fair— but spread in utter lifeleseness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 
These-—and the pale pure cheek, became the: bier — 
But she is nothing - wherefore is he here ? 


XXI. 
He ask’d no question — all were answer'd now. 
By the first glance on that still — marble brow. 
It was enough — he died — what reck'd it how? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years, 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate, 
Was reft at once-—and he deserved his fate, 
But did not feel it less ;-— the good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guilt can never soar: 
The proud — the wayward — who have fix'd below 
Their joy, and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one thetr al] — perchance a mite — 


| But who in patience parts with all delight ? 
| Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 


Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn; 

And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 

In smiles that least befit who wear them most. 

XXII. 

By those, that deepest feel, is il exprest 

The indistinctness of the suffering breast ; 

Where thousand thoughts begin to end in one, 

Which secks from all the refuge found in none; 

No words suffice the secret soul to show, 

For Truth denies all eloquence to Woe. 

On Conrad's stricken soul exhaustion prest, 

And stupor almost lalld it into rest; 

So fechle now — his mother’s softness crept 

To those wild eyes, which ike an infant’s wept ; 
t was the very weakness of his brain, . 

Which thus confess'd without relieving pain. 

None saw his trickling tears— perchance, if seen, 

That useless flood of grief had never been : 

Nor leng they flow'd ~ he dried them to depart, 

in helpless — hopeless — brokenness of heart : 

The sun gots furth— but Conrad's day is dim; 

And the night cometh — ne'er to pass from him. 

There is no darkness Hke the loud of mind, 

On Grief's vain eye — the blindest of the blind ! 
Which may not—dare not see — but turns aside 

To blackest shade— nor will endure a guide ! 


XXIT 
His heart was form’d for softness — warp'd to wreng ;* 
Ketray'd too early, and beguiled too long ; 
Each feeling pure— ae falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot; Uke that had harden'd too; 
Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials pase’d, 
But sunk, and child, aud petrified at last. 
Yet tempesta wear, and lightning cleaves the rock, 
If such his heart, so shatter'd it the shock. 
There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow, 
Though dark the shade -— it shelter’d — aaved HH now. 
The thunder came — that bolt bath blusted both, 
The Granite's firmness, and the Lily's grewth: 
The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 
Its tale, but shrunk and wither'd where tt fell; | 
And of its cold protector, blacken round 
But shiver'd fragments on the barren ground ! 


3 (These sixtoen lines are not in the original M8.) 
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CANTO TTT. 


XXIV. 


7 is morn - to venture on his lonely hour 


‘Few dare; though now Anselmo sought his tower. 


He was not there—nor seen along the shore ; 


I Ere night, alarm’d, their isle is traversed o'er : 


Another morn —- another bjds them seek, 

And shout his name till echo waxeth weak ; 

Mount —grotto-— cavern — valley search'd in vain, 
They find on shore a sea-boat’s broken chain : 
Their hope revives - they follow o'er the main. 


1 That the polnt of honour which ts represented in one 
instance of Conrad’s character has not been carried beyond 


| the bounds of probability, may perhaps be in some degree 
confirmed by the following anecdote of a brother buccaneer 


in the year 1#14‘——" Our readers have all seen the account 
of the enterprise against the pirates of Barrataria ; but few, 
we believe, were informed of the situation, history, or nature 
of that establishment. For the information of such as were 
unacquainted with it, we have procured from a friend tho fol. 
lowing interesting narrative of the main facts, of which he 


| has personal knowledge, and which cannot fail to interest 
| some of our readers. — Ba 


rrataria is a bay, or a narrow arm 
of the Gulf of Mexico; {ft rans through a rich but very flat 
country, until ft reaches within a mile of the Mississippi river, 
fifteen miles below the city of New Orleans. The bay has 
branches altnost innumerable, in which persons can lie con. 
ceuled from the severest scrutiny. It communicates with 


| three Jakes which lie on the south-west side, and these, with 


the Jake of the same name, and which Hes contiguous to the 
sea, where there is an island formed by the two arms of this 
lake and the sea, The cast and west points of this island 
were fortified, in the year I8l1, by a band of pirates, under 


1 the command of one Monsieur La Fitte, A large majority 


of thee outiaws are of that clasa of the population of the 
state of Lontisiana who fled from the island of St. Domingo 
during the trotbles there, and took refuge in the island of 
Cuba: and when the last war between Franre and Spain 
commenced, they were compelled to leave that island with 
the short notice of a fow days. Without ceremony, they 
entered the United States, the most of them the state of 
Lonisiana, with all the negroes they had possessed m Cuba, 
They were notified by the Governor of that State of the clause 
in the conatitution which torhbad the importation of slaves ; 
luat, at the came tine, recetwed the assurance of the Governor 
that he would obtain, If possible, the approbation of the Ge 
neral Government for their retaining this Pere The 
land of Barrataria is situated about fat. 29 deg 15 min. ton. 
yz. 30. ; amt is as reraarkable for ita health as for the superior 
scale and ehell fish with which its waters abound. The chicf 
of this horde, like Charles de Moor, had mixed with his many 
vices some virtues. In the year 1813, this party had, from its 
turpitude and boldness, claimed the attention af the Governor 
of Louisiana ; and tu break op the establishment, be thought 
proper to strike at the head. He therefore offcred a reward 
of 40 dollars for the head of Monstrur La Fitte, who was well 
knuwn to the inhabitants of the city of New Urleans, from 
bis immediate connection, and his once having been a fencing- 
master in that city of great reputation, which art he learnt in 
Buonaparte’s army, where he was a captain. The reward 
which was offered by the Governor for the head of La Fitte 
was answered by the offer of a reward from the latter of 
15,000 for the head of the Governor. The Guvernor ordered 
vut a company to march from the city to La Fitte’s island, 
and to burn aud destroy all the property, and to bring to the 
city of New Orleans hin bandit. This company, under 
the command of a man who bad been the intimate assoriate 


| of thiv bold Captain, appronched very near to the fortified 
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island, before he saw a man or heard a sound, until he heard 
a whistle, not aniike a deatawain's call. Then it was he 
loupd Himself surrounded by armed men who bad emerged 
fom the secret avenues which led into Bayou. Here tt was 
that the modern Charles de Moor developed his ew noble 
ats i, for bo this — — come to destre aa * * 
wae dear m, he not only s + Dut a 
tered him that which would have — honest. voldier 
rtrd, “He theny with the approbation of is caper 
Turd. He then, with the on ca re 
turned to the city. ‘This circumstance, and some concomitant 
events, proved that this band of pirates was not to be taken 
4 jand. Our naval fores having always been email in 
——— —— rad the 4 neh 
men hot be expected from them wu aug 
mented ; for an officer of the navy, with most of the gun- 
fore, O that station, had to retréat from an overwhelming 
orce of La Fitte's. So soon as the augmentation of the 
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*T ts idle all—- moons roll on moons away, 

And Conrad comes not-—~came not since that day: 

Nor trace, nor tidings of his doom declare 

Where lives his grief, or perish’d his despair ! 

Long reourn’d his band whom none could moum 
beside ; : 

And fair the monument they gave his bride : 

For him they raise not the recording stone — 

His death yet dubious, deeds too widely known ; 

He left a Corsair's name to other times, 

Link’d with one virtue !, and a thousand crimes, ? 

navy authorised an attack, one was mae; the overthrow of 


this banditti has been the result ; and now this almost fpyvul- 
nerable point and key to New Orleans is clear of an 


it is to be he the government wili hold it by a) ie 
military force.” — American Newspaper. 
In Noble’s continuation of Granger's Biographical History 


there is a singular passage in his account of Arch!.ishop 
Blackbourne ; and as in some measnre connected with the 
protession of the herv of the foregoing poem, | cannot resist 
the temptation of extracting it. —“ There is something mys- 
terious in the history and character of Dr. Blacktourne. 
The former is but imperfectly known ; and report has even 
asserted he waa a buccanecy ; and that one of his brethren in 
that profession having asked, on his arrival] in England, what 
had become of his old chum, Blackbourne, was answered, He 
is Archbishop of York. We are informed, that Blackbourne 
was {nstalied sub.dean of Exeter in 1694, which office he re. 
signed in 1702; but after his suceessor Lewis Barnet’s death, 
in 1704, he regained it. In the following year he became 
dean ; and in 1714, held with it the archdeanery of Cornwali. 
He was consecrated bishop of Exeter, February 24, 1716, 
and translated to York, November 28, 1724, as a reward, ac. 
cording to court scandal, for uniting George J. tothe Duchess 
of Munster, This, however, appears to have been an une 
founded calumny. As archbishop he hehaved with great 
prudence, and was equally respectable as the guardian of the 
revenucs of the sce. Rumour whispered he retained the 
vices of his youth, and that a passion for the fair sex formed 
an item in the list of his weaknesses ; but so far from being 
convicted by seventy witnesses, he does not appear to have 
been directly criminated by one. In short, J look upon these 
aspersions as the effects of mere malice. How is it possible 
a buecaneer should have been so good a scholar as Black. 
bourne certainty was? He who had so perfect a knowledge 
of the classics (particularly of the Greck tragedians), as to be 
abiec to read them with the seme ease as he could Shakspeare, 
must have taker great pains to ucquire the learned languages ; 
and have had both leisure and masters. But he wis 
undonuttediy educated at Christ Church a Oxford. 
He js ntlowed to have been a pleasant man; this, however, 
was turned against him by its being said, ‘he gained more 
learts than suuls.' ” 

“The only voice that could soothe the passions of the 
savage (Alphonso (i. was that of an amiable and virtuous 
wife, the sole object of hie love ; the voice of Donna Isabella, 
the daugiter of the Duke of Savoy, and the grand-daughter of 
Philip 1}, King of Spain. — Her dying words sunk deep into 
his memory ; bis fierce spirit melted into tears; and after the 
laet embrace, Alſihonso retired into his chamber to bewall 
bis trreparable loss, and to meditate on the vanity of haman 
fe." Gibbon’s Miscellancous Works, val. iii. p. 473. 


2¢In “ The Corsair,” Lord Byron first felt himself at full 
tiberty ; and then all at once he shows the unbroken stream 
of his native eloquence, of rapid narrative, of vigorous and 
intense, yet unforced imagery, sentiment, and thought; of 
extraoninary elasticity, transparency, purity, ease, and har- 
mony of fre oe of an arrangement of words, never trite, 
yet always simple and flowing ;— in such a perfect expression 
of ideas, always finpressive, generaily pointed, frequentty pas- 
sionate, and often new, that it is perspicuity Stself, with not a 
superfuous word, and not a word out of its natural place. — 
Str BK. Baynoxs, “ The Corsair’ is written in the regular 
heroic couplet, with a spirit, freedom, and variety of tone, 
of which, notwithrtanding the example of Dryden, we scarce! 
believed that measure eusceptible. It was yet to be prove 
that this, the most ponderous and stately verse in our lan- 
guage, could be arommodated to the variations of a tate of 
passion and of pity, ard to al] the breaka, starts, and transitions 
of an adventurous and dramatic narration. ‘This experiment 
Lord Byron hes made, with equal boldness and success ; and 
has satiafed us, that the oldest and most —— measure 
that is known amongst us, is at least as Mexible as any other, 
and capable, in the hands of a master, of vibrations as strong 
acd rapid as those of a lighter structure. — Jerrasy.) 
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I. 

Tux Serfs2 are glad through Lara's wide domain, 
And Slavery half forgets ber feudal chain ; 

He, their unhoped, but unforgotten lord, 

The long self-exiled chieftain, is restored : 

There be bright faccs in the busy hall, 

Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall; 
Far checkering o'er the pictured window, plays 
The unwonted faggots‘ hospitable blaze ; 

And gay retainers gather round the hearth, 

With tongues all loudnoss, and with eyes all mirth. 


Il. 
The chief of Lara is return’d again : 
And why had Lara cross’d the bounding main ? 
Left by his sire, too young such loss to know, 
Lord of himsels, — that heritage of woe, 
That fearful empire which the human breast 
But holds to rob the heart within of rest !— 


IT A few days after he had put the finishing band to the “Ode 
to Napoleon’ Buonaparte,”' Lord Byron adopted the most 
extraordinary resolution that, perhaps, ever entered into the 
mind of an author of any celebrity. Annoyed at the tone 
of di ent in which his assailants —not content with 
blackening his moral and social character — now affected to 
speak of his genins, and somewhat mortified, there is reason 
to believe, by finding that his own friends dreaded the effects 
of constant publication on his ultimate fame, he came to the 
determination, not only to print no more in future, but to pur- 
chase back the whole of his past copyrights, and suppress 
every line he bad ever written. With this view, on the 29th 
of April, he actua}ly enclosed his publisher a draft for the 
money. “ For all this,” he said, “ it might be.as well to assign 
some reason: I have none to give, except —— caprice, 
and I do not consider the circumstance of consequence 
ceough to require explanation.” An appeal, however, from 
Mr. Murray, to his good-nature and considerateness, brought, 
in eight and forty hours, the fatlowing reply s——“ If your pre. 
sent note is serfous, and it really would be inconvenient, 
there is an end of the matter: tear ray draft, and go on as 
usual : that I was perfectly serious, in wishing to suppress 
all future publication, is true ; byt certainly not to interfere 
with the convenience of others, and more particularly your 


own. 
The followin sages in his Diary depict the state of 
Lord Byron’s ad at this period :—*“ Murray has had a letter 
from his brother bibltopole of Edinburgh, who says, ‘he is 
lucky in baving such a post'— something as If one was a 
k-horse, or ‘ase, or any thing that is his;° or like Mrs. 
Packwood. whoa replied to some — the Odes on 
Razors, ‘ Laws, sir, we keeps a poet. ¢ same illustrious 
Edtabur, bookseller once sent an order for books, porsy, 
and 


and are much wanted.’ Such fg fame! and, after 
all, quite aa good as any other ‘life in others' breath.’ ‘Tis 

the same to divide purchasers with Hannah Classe or 
353 More.” — “March 17th, Redde the ‘ Quarrels of 
Authors,’ a new work by that most entertaining and re- 
searching writer, D'tsraell. They seem to be an irritable 
—— miyeoll well out of ‘I'l not march through 
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With none to check, and few to potnt in time 

The thousand paths that slope the way to crime ; 
Then, when he most required commandment, then 
Had Lara's daring boyhood govern’d men. 

It skills not, boots not step by step to trace 

His youth through all the mases of its race; 

Short was the course his restleseneas had run, 

But long enough to leave him half undone. 3 


It. 
And Lara left in youth his father-land ; 
But from the hour he waved his parting hand 
Each trace wax'd fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 
His sire was dust, his vassals could declare, 
*T was all they knew, that Lara was not there; 
Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 
His hall scarce echoes with his wonted name, 
His portrait darkens in its fading frame, 
Another chief consoled his destined bride, 
The young forgot him, and the old had died ; 
“ Yet doth he live!” exclalms the impatient heir, 
And sighs for sabjes which he must not wear. 
A hundred scutcheons deck with gloomy grace 
The Laras’ last and longest dwelling-place ; 


Coventry with them, that's flat.’ What the devil had I to do 
with the scribbling It ts too late to inquire, and all regret 
is useless. But ’an it were to do again— J should write again, 
Isuppose. Such is human nature, at least my share of it ; — 
though I shall think better of myself if I have sense to stop 
now. If J have a wife, and that wife has a son, I will bring 
up mine heir in the most anti-poetical way— make him a 
lawyer, or a pirate, or anything. But if he writes, too, t shall 
be sure he is none of mine, and will cut him off with a Bank 
token."'—“ April 19. I will keep no further journal; and, to 

revent me from returning, Ike a dog, to the vomit of memory, 

tear out aie remaining heaves of this valume. ‘Oh fuol! 1 
8 go mad.’" 


These extracts are from the Diary of March and April, 1844. 
Before the end of May he had hegun the composition of 
“ Lara,” which bas been almost universally considered us the 
continuation of “ The Corsair.” This was published 
anonymously in tha following August, in the same volume 
with Mr. #'s clegunt tale of “Jacqueline ;” an wnnatural 
and unintelligible conjunction, which, however, gave rise to 
some aha Food jokes. “1 belleve,’* says Lord Byron, in 
one of his letters, “I told you of Larry and —— A 
friend of mine —at least a friend of his—was reading sald 
Larry and Jacquy in a Brighton coach. A passenger took u 
the book and queried as to the author. The proprietor said, 
' —— two i — which Spor answer o oy — 
was. Ay, ay, - 8 concern, I suppose, aumm  Stern- 
hobd and ‘He : * Is ot this excell nt ? I would ee pare 

2 ‘vie cotaperisan ' ve eacaped the 
¢ Arcades ambo ct cantare pares. '"} 


' 3 Tho reader 1s apprised, that the name of Lara being 
Spanish, and no circumstance of local and natural description 
fixing the scene or hiro of the poem to any country or age, 
the word ‘ Serf,’ which could not be correctly applied to 
lower classes in Spain, who were never vassals of the gall, 
has nevertheless been employed to designate the followers of 
our fictitious chieftain. — (Lard Byron elsewhere Intimates, 
that he meant Lara for « chef of the Morea.) 


2 TLard B ‘s own tale is partly told in this section. — 
Sse Wattee Score } — 
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CANTO I. 
— — — — 
But one is absent from the mouldering file, 
That now were welcome in that Gothic pile. 


IV. 
He comes at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they know not, why they need not guess; 
They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o'er, 
Not that he came, but came not long before : 
No train is his beyond a single page, 
Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 
Years had roll’d on, and fast they speed away 
To those that wander as to those that stay ; 
But lack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a flagging wing to weary Time. 
They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dream. 


He lives, nor yet is past his manhood's prime, [time ; 
Though sear’d by toil, and something touch'd by 
His faults, whate'er they were, if scarce forgot, 

Might be untaught him by his varied lot ; 

Nor good nor ill of late were known, his name | 
Might yet uphold his patrimonial fame : 

His soul In youth was haughty, bat his sins 

No more than pleasure from the stripling wins ; 

And such, if not yet harden’d in their course, 

Might be redeem'd, nor ask a long remorse. 


V. 
And they indeed were changed — 'tis quickly seen, 
Whate’er he be, 't was not what he had been: 
That brow in furrow’d lines had fix'd at last, 
And spake of passions, but of passion past : 
The pride, but not the fire, of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise ; 
A high demeanour, und a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look ; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 
The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, ! 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
And makes those feel that will not own the wound ; 
All these seem’d his, and something more beneath 
Than glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. 
Ambition, glory, love, the common aim, 
That some can conquer, and that all would claim, 
Within his breast appear’d no more to strive, 
Yet seem'd as lately they had been alive ; 
And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments lighten’d o’er his livid face. 


' Cit is a remarkable property of the poetry of Lord Byron, 
fist ition his manber tw frequently varled,—- althougls he 
appears to have assumed for an occasion the characteristic 
stanza and style of several contemporaries, — yet not only is | 
his poetry marked in every instance by the strongest cast of | 
originality, but in some leading particulars, and especially in | 
the character of his heroes, each story so closcly resembled 
the other, that, managed by a writer of fess power, the effect 
would have been an unpleasant monotony. All, or ahnoat all, 
his heroes have somewhat the attributes of Childe Harold :— 
ail, or almost all, have tninds which sesm at variance with 
theic fortunes, and exhibit on and poignant feelings of pain 
and pleasure ; a keen sense of what is noble and honourable ; 
and an equally keen susceptibility of injastice or injury, under 
the garb of stolciem or contempt of mankind. The strength 
of early passion, and the glow of; youthful feeling, are uniformly 
painted as chilled or subdued by a train of early imprudences 
or of darker guilt, the sense of enjoyment tarnished, 
by too intimate an acquaintance with the vanity of human 
These attributes mark the stern features of 
all Lord Byron's heroes, from those which are shaded by the 
scalloped hat of the illustrious Pilgrim, to those which lurk 
under the turban of Alp the Renegade. I¢ was reserved to 
him to present the same character on the public atage again 


wishes. 
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Vz 
Not much he loved long question of the past, 
Nor told of wondrous wilds, and deserts vast, 
In those far lands where he had wander’d lone, 
And — as himself would have it seem — unknown; 
Yet these in vain his eye could scarcely scan, \ 
Nor glean experience from his fellow man ; | 
But what he had beheld be shunn’d to show, 
As hardly worth a stranger's care to know; 
If still more prying such inquiry grew, 
His brow fell darker, and his words more few. 


Vii. 
Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
Warm was his welcome to the haunts of men; 
Born of high lineage, link'd in high command, 
He mingled with the magnates of his land ; 
Join’d the carousals of the great and gay, 
And saw them smile or sigh their hours away ; 2 
But still he only saw, and did not share, 
The common pleasure or the general care ; 
He did not follow what they all pursued, 
With hope still baffled, still to be renew'd ; 
Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain, 
Nor beauty’s preference, and the rival’s pain : 
Around him some mysterious circle thrown 
Repell'd approach, and show’d him still alone ; 
Upon his eye sat something of reproof, 
That kept at least frivolity aloof; 
And things more timid that beheld him near, 
In silence gazed, or whisper'd mutual fear ; 
And they the wiser, friendlier few confess’d 
They deem’d him better than his air express’d. 


VIII. 
’T was strange —in youth all action and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife ; 
Woman —the field — the ocean —all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave, 
In turn he tried — he ransack’d all below, 
And found his recompense in joy or woe, 
No tame, trite medium; for his feelings sought 
In that intenseness an escape from thought : 
The tempest of hls heart in scorn had gazed 
On- that the feebler elements had raised ; 
The rapture of his heart had look’d on high, 
And ask'd if greater dwelt beyond the sky : 
Chain’d to excess, the slave of each extreme, 
How woke he from the wildness of that dream ? 


and again, varied only by the exertions of that powerful genius 
which, searching the springs of passion and af feeling in their 
innermost recesses, knew how to-combino thelr operations, so 
that the interest was eternally varying, and never abated, 
although the most important nage of the drama retained 
the same lineaments. It will one day be considered as not 
the least remarkabie literary phenomenon of this age, that 
during a — of four years, notwithstanding the quantity of 


distinguished poetical talent of which we be permitted 
to boast, a single author — and he —— pen with the 
careless and negligent ease of a man of ty, and choosing 


far his theme subjects so similar nt person bearing 
80 a ——— to aac other,-— did, in des tte of these 
circumstances, of the unamiable attributes with which he 
usually invested his heroes, and of the proverhial fickleness of 
the lic, maintain the ascendency in their favour, which he 
had acquired by his first matured production. So, however, 
it indisputably has been, — Sia Watrar Scott.) 

* [This description of Lara, suddenly and unexpectedly 
—** from distant staan ar ro-aseuming hie station in 
the society of his own country, has strong points of resemblance 
to the part which the author himself seomed occasioually to 
bear amid the scenes where the great mingle with the fair. — 
Sin Wanrer Scorr.) 
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Alas! he told not - but he did awake Where history's pen its praise or biame supplies, 
To curse the wither'd heast that would not break. And lies Uke truth, and still most truly lies, 

He wandering mused, and as the moonbeam shone 
Through the dim lattice o'er the floor of stone, 


TX. 
Books, for ‘his volume heretofore was Man, And the high fretted roof, and saints, that there 
O'er Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer, - 


With eye more curious he appear'd to scan, 
And oft, in sudden mood, for many a day, Reflected In fantastic figures grew, 
Like Ife, but not like mortal life, to view: 


From all corammunion he would start away : 
And then, iis rarely call’d attendants said, = [tread | His bristling locks of sable, brow of gioom, 


Through night’s long hours would sound his hurried | And the wide waving of his shaken plume, 
O'er the dark gallery, where his fathers frown'd Glanced like a spectre’s attributes, and gave 
In rude but antique portraiture around : His aspect all that terror gives the grave. 


ae 


ae ae ee 


— — — — 


They heard, but vhisperd —“ that must not be xr 
«  knowa— ‘ | 
— "T was midnight — al] was slumber; the Jone light | 
The sound of words less earthly than his own. Dimm'd in the lamp, as loth to break the night. | 


Yes, they who chose might smile, but some had seen 
Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara's hall — 
scarce than d 
— — whey ee moe aye A sound — a voice —a shriek — a fearful call ! 
Why gazed he so upon the ghastly head A long, loud shriek —and silence—did they bear 
Which hands profane had gather'd from the dead, That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear 7 
They heard and rose, and, tremulously brave, 


— — — — 


Se ; | 
oe Rush where the sound fnvoked thelr ald to save; | 
Why si . They come with half-lit tapers In their hands, i 

y slept he not when others were at rest ? And gnatch’d in startio’ duste anbelfed. brand 7 
Why heard no music, and received no guest ? — 7? * — — 
All was not well, they decm’d—but where the wrong ? XII i! 
Some knew perchance — but ’t were 3 tale too long; | Cold as the marble where his length was laid, , 
And such besides were tou discreetly wise, Pale as the beam that o'er his features play'd, (3 
To more than hint thelr knowledge in surmise ; Was Lara stretch’d; his half-drawn sabre near, | ; 
But if they would —they could”— around the board | Dropp'd it should seem in more than nature's fear; | 
Thus Lara's vatsals prattled of their lord. Yet he was firm, or bad been firm till now, 
* And still defiance knit bis gather’d brow ; i 
F Though mix’d with terror, senseless as he lay, 
gle edo : There lived upon his lip the wish to slay ; 
|| Ube stars are stadding, cach with imaged beam; | some half-form’d threat in utterance there bad died, | 
‘| So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, Some imprecation of despairing pride ; | 
| And yet they glide like happiness away ; His eye was almost seal'd, but not forsook, | 
Reflecting far and fairy-lke from high Even in its trance, the gladfator’s look, 
The immortal lights that live along the sky : That oft awake his aspect could disclose } 
| Its banks are fringed with many 2 goodly trec, And now was fix’d in horrible repose . \ 
And flowers the fairest that may feast the bec; hey valde ‘hinie= bass — hah | h 
{, Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, y be apeske, 4 — | 
And Innocence would offer to her love. 
| These deck the shore; the waves their channel make | fry" rewn nes tty — ae ! 
| oe bright aud mazy like the snake. Rolls wide and wild, each slowly quivering limb 
was so still, so soft in earth and air, Recalls its function, but his words 
| ‘You scarce would sturt to meet a spirit there ; — — | 
j , In terms that seem not of hia native tongue ; 
|, Secure that nought of evil could detight Distinct but strange, enough they understand 
To walk in such a scene, on such a night! To deem them accents of another land ; | 
—— ———— for — — And such they were, and meant tu meet au car 
= deem ge That hears him not—alas{! that cannot hear! 
ut turn'd in silence to his castle-gate ; 
1} Such scene his soul no more could contemplate : XIV. 
i! Such scene reminded him of other days, His page epproach’d, and he alone appear 
Of skies more cloudless, moons of purer blaze, To know.the import of the words they heard ; | 
Of nights more soft and ‘frequent, hearts that now— | And, by the changes of his cheek and brow, 
No-—no— the storm may beat upon his brow, They were not such as Lata should avow, 
Unfelt — unsparing—~ but a night like this, Nor he interpret, —yet with less surprise 
A hight of beauty, mock’d euch breast as his. Than those around thetr chieftain’s state he eyes, 
xz : — — prostrate — he bent beside, | 
r) A tongue Ww. ‘a 
| Be turn’d within his solitary hall, Aid Tawa Gee coe a eee 3 
There were the painted forms of other times, If dream ft were that thus could overthrow 
"T'was all they left of virtues or of crimes, A breast that needed not ideal woe 
Save vague tradition; and the gloomy vaulis ‘ 
That bid their dust, their folties, and their faults ; xv. 
And haifa column of the pompous page, Whate'er his frenzy dream'd or eye beheld, 


That speeds the specious tale from age to age ; If yet remember'd ne'er to be reveal'd, 
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Rests at his heart: the custom’d morning came, 
And breathed new vigour in his shaken frame ; 
And solace sought he none from priest nor leech, 
And soon the same in movement and in speech, 

As heretofore he fill'd the passing hours, : 
Nor less he smiles, nor more his forehead lowers, « 
Than these were wont; and if the coming night 
Appear’d less welcome mow to Lara's sight, 

He to his marvelling vassals show'd it not, 

Whose shuddering proved their fear was less forgot. 
In trembling pairs (alone they dared not) crawl 
The astonish'd slaves, and shun the fated hall ; 

The waving banner, and the clapping door, 

The rustling tapestry, aud the echoing floor ; 

The long dim shadows of surrounding trees, 

The flapping bat, the night song of the breeze ; 


|} Aught they behold or hear their thought appals, 


As evening saddens o'er the dark grey walls. 


XVI. 


S Vain thought! that hour of ne’er unravell’d gloom 
1 Came not again, or Lara could assuine 

| A seeming of forgetfulness, that made 

} His vassals more amazed nor lesa afraid. 

f Had memory vanish’d then with sense restored } 

1 Since word, nor look, nor gesture of their lord 

1 Betray’d a feeling that recall'd to these 

i That fever'd moment of his mind's disease. 

J Was it a dream? was his the voice that spoke 

f Those strange wild accents; his the cry that broke 


Their slumber ? his the oppress’d, o’erlabour'd heart 


| That ceased to beat, the look that made them start ? 


— Ae 


1 ‘Too deep for words, indelible, unmix’d 
i In that corroding secrecy which gnaws 
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Could he who thus had suffer’d so forget, 
When such as saw that suffering shudder yet ? 
Or did that silence prove his memory fix'd 





oe ee eee 


The heart to show the effect, but not the cause ? 
Not so in him; his breast had buried both, 

Nor common gasers could discern the growth 

Of thoughts fhat mortal Ups must leave half told ; 


1 They choke the feeble words that would unfold. 


XVI. 
In him inexplicably mix'd appear'd 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear'd ; 
Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot : 
His silence form'd a theme for others’ prate — 
They guess’d — they gased-—they fain would know 
his fate 


| e 
What had he been ? what was he, thus unknown, 
Who walk'd their world, his lineage only known ? 
A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 
With them he could seem gay amidst the gay ; 
But own’d that amile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth, and wither'd to a sneer ; 
That amile might reach his lip, but pass’d not by, 
None e’er could ; its laughter to hia eye ; 
Yet there was too in his regard, | 
At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 
But once perceived, his spirit seem'd to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of {ts pride, 
And steel d itself, as scorning to redeem 
One doubt from others’ half withheld esteem ; 
In self-inflicted penance of a breast 


Which tenderness. might ance have wrung from rest; | If greeted once; however brief the date = 


———————— —— — — 





In of grief that would compel 
The soul to hate for having loved too well. 
XVII. 
‘was in him a vital scorn of all: 


——— —— — — — — —— — 
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As if the worst had fall’n which could befall, 

He stood x stranger in this breathing world, 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 

But ’scaped in vain, for in their memory yet 
His mind would half exult and half regret : 
With more capacity for love than earth 

Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 
His early dreams of good outstripp'’d the truth, 
And troubled manhood follow'd baffled youth ; 
With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 
And fiery passions that had pour’d their wrath 
In burried desolation o’er his path, 

And left the better feclings all at strife 

In wild reflection o’er his stormy life ; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame, 
He call'd on Nature’s self to share the shame, 
And charged all faults upon the fleshy form 
She gave to clog the soul, and feast the worm; 
Till he at last confounded good and iil, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will : 

Too high for common selfishness, he could 

At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pity, not becatwse he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 
That sway'd him onward with a secret pride 

To do what few or none would do beside ; 

And this same impulse would, in tempting time, 
Mislead his spirit equally to crime; 

So much he soar’d beyond, or sunk beneath, 
The men with whom he felt condemn'd to breathe, 
And long’d by good or il to separate 

Himself from all who shared his mortal state ; 
His mind abhorring this, had fix'd her throne 
Far from the world, in regions of her own : 
Thus coldly passing all that pass’d below, 

His blood in temperate seeming now would flow : 
Ah ! happier if it ne’er with guilt had glow’d, 
But ever in that icy smoothness flow'd ! 

*Tis trne, with other men their path he walk‘d, 
And like the rest in seeming did and talk’d, 
Nor outraged Reason's rules by fiaw nor start, 
His madness was not of the head, but heart ; 
And rarely wander'd in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend the view. 


XIX, 
With all that chilling mystery of mien, 
And seeming gladness to remain unseen, 
He had (if "t were uot upture's boon) an art 
Of fixing memory on another's heart: 
It was not love perchance—nor hate — nor aught 
That words can image to express the thought ; 
But they who saw him did not see in vain, 
And once beheld, would ask of him again: 
And those to whom he spake remember'd well, 
And on the words, however light, would dwell: 
None knew nor how, nor why, but he entwined 
Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind ; 
There he was stamp'd, in liking, or in hate, 
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That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 

Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 
You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 
Despite your wonder, to your own he wound ; 
His presence haunted still; and from the breast 
He forced an all unwilling interest : 

Vain was the struggle in that mental net, 

His spirit seem'd to dare you to forget; 


XX, 
There is a festival, where knights and dames, 
And aught that wealth or lofty lineage claims, 
Appear-—a highborn and a welcoine guest 
To Otho's hall came Lara with the rest. 
The long carousal shakes the illumined hall, 
Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball; 
And the gay dance of bounding Beauty's train 
Links grace and harmony in happiest chain : 
Biest are the early hearts and gentle hands 
That mingle there in well according bands ; 
It is a sight the careful brow might smooth, 
And make Age smile, and dream itself to youth, 
And Youth forget such hour was past on earth, 
So springs the exulting bosom to that mirth! 


XXI. 
And Lara gazed on these, sedately glad, 
His brow belied him if his soul was sad ; 
And his glance follow’d fast each fluttering fair, 
Whose steps of lightness woke no echo there : 
He lean’d against the lofty pillar nigh, 
With folded arms and long attentive cye, 
Nor mark’d a glance so sternly fix’d on his— 
It brook'd high Lara scrutiny like this ; 
At length he caught it — 'tis a face unknown, 
But seems as searching his, and his alone ; 
Prying and dark, a stranger’s by his mien, 
Who still tiil now had gazed on him unseen : 
At length encountering meets the mutual gaze 
Of keen inquiry, and of mute amaze ; 
On Lara’s glance emotion gathering grew, 
As if distrusting that the stranger threw ; 
Along the stranger's aspect, fix’d and stern, 
Fiash’d more than thence the yulgar eye could learn. 


XXIL 
“ "Tis he {” the stranger cried, and those that heard 
Re-echoed fast and far the whisper’d word. 
“°T is he! "—“ "Tis who?” they question far and near, 
TH louder accents rung on Lara's ear; 
So widely spread, few bosoms well could brook 
The general marvel, or that single look : 
But Lara stirr'd not, changed not, the surprise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes 
Seem’d now subsided, neither sunk nor raised 
Glanced his eye round, though still the stranger gazed ; 


And drawing nigh, exclaimn’d, with haughty sneer, 


« "T'ts he | — bow came he thence? — what doth he 
here?” 


XXII. 
It were too much for Lara to pass by 
Such questions, so repeated fierce and high ; 
With look collected, but with accent coli, 
More mildly firm than petulantly bold; 
He turn‘d, atid met the inquisitorial tone — 
“ My name is Lara !— when thine own is known, 
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Doubt not my fitting answer to requite 

The unloek'd for courtesy of such a knight. 

"Tis Lara — further wouldst thou mark or ask ? 
Z shun no question, and I wear no mask,” 


“ Thou shunn'st no question ! Ponder —is there none 
Thy heart must answer, though thine ear would shun? 
And deem'st thou me unknown too? Gaze again! 
At least thy memory was not given in vain. 
Oh! never canst thou cancel half her debt, 
Eternity forbids thee to forget.” 
With slow and searching glance upon his fixe 
Grew Lara's eyes, but nothing there could trace 
They knew, or chose to know — with dubious look, 
He deign'd no answer, but his head he shook, 
And half contemptuous turn’d to pass away ; 
But the stern stranger motion'’d him to stay. 
‘““ A word !—~I charge thee stay, and answer here 
To one, who, wert thou noble, were thy peer, 
| But as thou wast and art — nay, frown not, lord, 
If false, ‘tis easy to disprove the word — 
But as thou wast and art, on thee looks down, 
Distrusts thy smiles, but shakes not at thy frown. 
Art thou not he? whose deeds — 
“ Whate’er I be, 


Words wild as these, accusers like to thee, 

I list no further; those with whom they weigh 
May hear the rest, nor venture to gainsay 

The wondrous tale no doubt thy tongue can tell, 
Which thus begins so courteously and well, 

Let Otho cherish here his polish’d guest, 

To him my thanks and thoughts shall be express'd.” 
And here their wondering host hath interposed — 
“ Whate'er there be between you undisclosed, 
This is no time nor fitting place to mar 

The mirthful meeting with a wordy war. 

If thou, Sir Ezzclin, hast aught to show 

Which it befits Count Lara’s ear to know, 
To-morrow, here, or clsewhere, as may best 
Beseem your mutual judgment, speak the rest ; 
I pledge myself for thee, as not unknown, 
Though, like Count Lara, now return'd alone 
From other lands, almost a stranger grown ; 
And if from Lara’s blood and gentle birth 

I augur right of courage and of worth, 

He will not that untainted line belle, 

Nor aught that knighthood may accord, deny.” 


“ To-morrow be it,” Ezzulin replied, 

“ And here our several werth and truth be tried ; 
I gage my life, my falchion to attest 

My words, so may 1 mingle with the blest +” 
What answers Lara ? to its centre shrunk 

His soul, in deep abstraction sudden sunk ; 

The words of many, and the cycs of all 

That there were gather’d, seem’d on him to fall; 
But his were silent, his appear’d to stray 

In far forgetfulness away — away — 

Alas! that heedilessness of all around 

Bespoke remembrance only too protgno. 


XXIV. 
“« To-morrow !~~ay, to-morrow !" further word 
Than those repeated none from Lara heard : 
Upon his brow no outward passion spdke ; 
From bis large eye no flashing anger broke ; 
Yet there was something fix'd in that low tone, 
Which show'd resolve, determined, though unkriown. 
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He seized his cloak — his head he slightly bow'd, 
And passing Ezzelin, he left the crowd ; 

And, as he pass‘d him, smiling met the frown 

With which that chieftaln's brow would bear him down ; 
It was nor smile of mirth, nor struggling pride 

That curbs to scorn the wrath It cannot hide ; 

But that of one in his own heart secure 

Of all that he would do, or could endure. 

Could this mean peace? the calmness of the good ? 
Or guilt grown old in desperate hardihood ? , 

Alas! too like in confidence are each, 

For man to trust to mortal look or speech ; 

From deeds, and deeds alone, may he discern 

Traths which it wrings the unpractised heart to Icarn. 


XXV. 
And Lara call'd his page, and went his way — 
Well could that stripling word or sign obey : 
His only follower from those climes afar, 
Where the soul glows beneath a brighter star ; 
For Lara left the shore from whence he sprung, 
In duty patient, and sedate though young ; 
Silent as him he served, his faith appears 
Above his station, and beyond his years. 
Though not unknown the tongue of Lara’s land, 
In such from him he rarely heard command ; 
But ficet his step, and clear his tones would come, 
When Lara’s lip breathed forth the words of home : 
Those accents, as his native mountains dear, 
Awake their absent echoes in his car, 
Friends’, kindred's, parents’, wonted voice recall, 
Now lost, ahjured, for one — his friend, his all : 
For him earth now disclosed no other guide ; 
What marvel then he rarely left his side ? 


XXVI. 

Light was his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow whereon his native sun had sate, 
But had not marr'd, though in his beams he grew, 
The cheek where oft the unbidden blush shone 

through ; 
Yet not such blush as mounts when health would show 
All the heart's hue in that delighted glow ; 
But 't was a hectic tint of secret care 
That for a burning moment fever'd there ; 
And the wild sparkle of his eye seem’d caught 
From high, and lighten’d with electric thought. 
Though its black orb those long low lashes’ fringe 
Had temper'd with a melancholy tinge ; 
Yet less of sorrow than of pride was there, 
Or, if ‘twere grief, a grief that none should share : 
And pleased not him the sports that please his age, 
The tricks of youth, the frolics of the page ; 
For hours on Lara he would fix his glance, 
As all-forgotten in that watchful trance ; 
And frum his chief withdrawn, be wander‘d lone, 
Brief were his answers, and his questions none ; 
His walk the wood, his sport some foreign bouk ; 
His resting-place the bank that curbs the brook ; 
He seem‘d, lke him he served, to live apart 
From all that lures the eye, and fills the heart ; 
To know no brotherhood, and take from earth 
No gift beyond that bitter boon — our birth. 


XXVII. 
If aught he loved, ‘twas Lara; but was shown 
His faith in reverence and in deeds alone ; 
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In mute attention ; and his care, which guess’d 
Each wish, fulfiil’a it. ere the tongue expresy’d, 
Still there was haughtiness jn all he did, 

A spirit deep that brook'd not to be chid ; 

Ifis zeal, though more than that of servile hands, 
In act alone obeys, his alr commands ; 

As if ‘twas Lara's less than Ais desire 

That thus he served, but surely not for hire. 
Slight were the tasks enjoin’d him by his lord, 
To hold the stirrup, or to bear the sword ; 

To tune his lute, or, if he wiil’d it more, 

On tomes of other times and tongues to pore ; 
But ne‘er to mingle with the menial train, 

To whom he show’d nor deference nor disdain, 
But that well-worn reserve which proved he knew 
No sympathy with that familiar crew : 

His soul, whate’er his station or his stem, 

Could bow to Lara, not descend to them. 

Of higher birth he seem'‘d, and better days, 

Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betrays, 

So feminineiy white it might bespeak 

Another sex, when match’d with that smooth check, 
But for his garb, and something in his gaze, 
More wild and high than woman’s eye betrays 

A latent flerceness that far more became 

His fiery climate than his tender frame : 

True, in his words it broke not from his breast, 
But from his aspect might be more than guess‘t. 
Kaled his name, though rumour said he bore 


! Another ere he left his mountain-shore ; 


‘ For sometimes he would hear, however nigh, 


That name repeated loud without reply, 
As unfamiliar, or, if roused again, 


, Start to the sound, as but remember'd then ; 


Unless ‘twas Lara’s wonted voice that spake, 
For then, ear, eyes, and heart would all awake. 


XXVIIL 
He had look’d down upon the festive hall, 
And mark’d that sudden strife 50 mark'd of all; 
And when the crowd around and near him told 
Their wonder at the calmness of the bold, 
Their marvel how the high-burn Lara bore 
Such insult from a stranger, doubly sore, 
The colour of young Kaled went ani came, 
The lip of ashes, and the cheek o? fluane ; 


' And o’er his brow the dampening heart-drops threw 
' The sickening iciness of that cold dew, 


That rises as the busy bosom sinks 


_ With heavy thoughts from which refiection shrinks. 


Yes —there be things which we must dream and dare, 
And execute cre thought be half aware: 
Whate’er might Kaled’s be, it was enow 

To seal his lip, but agonise his brow. 

He gazed on Ezretin till Lara cast 

That sidelong smile upon the knight he passed ;' 
When Kaled saw that smile his visage fell, 

As if on something recognised right well ; 

His memory read ju such a meaning morc 

Than Lara's aspect unto others wore: 

Forward he sprung--a moment, both were gone, 


Each had so fix’d his eye on Lara's mien, 

All had so mix’d their feelings with that scene, 
That when his long dark shadow through the porch 
No more relieves the glare of yon high torch, 

Each pulse beats quicker, and all bosoms seem 

To bound as doubting — too black a dream, 





Such as we know is false, yet dread in sooth, 

Because the worst is ever nearest truth. 

' And they are gone.— but Easelin is there, 

i With thoughtful visage and imperious sir ; 
But long remain’d not; ere an hour expired 

He waved his hand to Otho and retired. 


XXTX. 
The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest ; 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustom‘d couch must creep 
Where joy subsides, and sorrew sighs to sleep, 
And man, o’erlabour’d with his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life : 
There lie love’s feverish hope, and cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s working brain, and lull'd ambition's wile ; 


rome eam 


O'er each vain eye obtivion’s pinions ware, ‘ 


And quench'd existence crouches in a grave. 

What better name may slumber's bed become ? 
Night’s sepulchre, the universal home, 

Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine, 
Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 

Gilad for a while to heave unconscious breath, 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, though day but dawn on ills increased, 
That sicep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 





Lara. 
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CANTO THE SECOND.! 
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Nicur wanes — the vapours round the mountains 
curt'd 
Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little, but his last ; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
| Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 


aS — 


And cry, exulting inty, “ They are thine !” 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see; 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee : 
| And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
| Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one aigh for thee, for all; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertflise the soll. 





YI. 
"Tis morn— tis noon -— assembled in the hail, 
The gather'd chieftains come to Otho’s call; 
YT is now the promised hour, that must proclaim 
The life or death of Lara’s future fame; 


ABS ——— 
————— 


ILord Byron seems to have taken a whimsical pleasure 
in —— by his second Canto, most of the expect- 
atious which he had excited by the first. For, without the 
resuscitation of Sir Ezzvlin, Lara’sa m visios in his 
antique hall becomes a mere weclens of sumber, inap. 
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When Ezzelin his charge may here unfold, 

And whatsoe’er the tale, it must be told, 

His faith was pledged, .and Lara's promise given, 
To meet it in the eye of man and heaven. 

Why comes he not? Such traths to be divulged, 
Methinks the accuser's rest is long indulged. 






Ii. 
The hour is past, and Lara too is there, 
With self-confiding, coldly patient air ; 
Why comes not Ezzelin? The hour is past, 
And murmurs rise, and Otho's brow'’s o’ercast. 
' “ T know my friend ! his faith I cannot fear, 
If yet he be on earth, expect him here; 
; The roof that held him in the valley stands 
| Between my own and noble Lara's lands ; 
My halls from such a guest had honour gain'd, 
Nor had Sir Ezzelin his host disdain’d, 
But that some previous proof forbade his stay, 
And urged him to prepare against to-day ; 
The word I pledged for his I pledge again, 
Or will myself redeem his knighthood's stain.” 


He ceased —and Lara answer'd, “ I am here 

To lend at thy demand a listening ear 

To tales of evil from a stranger's tongue, 

Whose words already might my heart have wrung, 
But that I deem'd him scarcely less than mad, 

Or, at the worst, a foe ignobly bad. 

I know him nut— but me it seems he knew 

In lands where — but I must not trifle too: 
Produce this babbler — or redeem the pledge ; 
Here in thy hold, and with thy falchion's edge.” 


Proud Otho on the instant, reddening, threw 
His glove on carth, and forth his sabre flew. 
“ The last alternative befits me best, 

And thus I answer for mine absent guest." 


With cheek unchanging from its sallow gloom, 
However near his own or other's tomb; 

With hand, whose almost careless coolness spoke 
Its grasp well-used to deal the sabre-stroke ; 

With cye, though calm, determined not to spare, 
Did Lara too his willing weapon bare. 

In vain the circling chieftains round them closed, 
For Otho's frenzy would not be opposed ; 

And from his lip those words of insult fell— 

His sword is good who can maintain them well. 


IV. 

' Short was the conflict; furious, blindly rash, 
Vain Otho gave his bosom to the gash : 
i He bled, and fell; but not with deadly wound, 
| Stretch’d by a dexterous sleight along the ground. 
i * Demand thy life!” He answer'd not : and then 
; From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 
For Lara’s brow upon the moment grew 
| Almost to blackness in its demon hue; 

And fiercer shook his angry falchion now 

Than when his foc's was levell’d at his brow; 


— — 


domesticated fn the Pirate's Island, without inquiring whence 
or why she had emigrated thithor, is, by means of some mys- 
terious relation between her and Sir Exzelin, involved in very 
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CANTO Ii. 


Then all was stern eollectedness and art, 

Now rose the unleaven’d hhakeed of his heart ; 
So little sparing to the foe he Seli’d, 

That when the approaching crowd his arm withheld, 
He almost turn’d the thirsty point om those 
Who thus for mercy dared to interpose ; 

But to a moment's thought that purpose bent ; 
Yet look’d he on hirn still with eye intent, 

As if he loathed the ineffectual strife 

That left a foe, howe'er o'ercome, with life ; 
As if to search how far the wound he gave 
Had sent its victim onward to his grave. 


V. 
They raised the bleeding Otho, and the Leech 
Forbade all present question, sign, and speech , 
The others met within a neighbouring hall, 
And he, incensed, and: heedJess of them all, 
The cause and conqueror in this sudden fray, 
In haughty silence slowly strode away ; 
He back'd his steed, his homeward path he took, 
Nor cast on Otho's towers a single look. 


VL 
But where was he? that metcor of a night, 
Who menaced but to disappear with Hght. 
Where was this Ezzelin ? who came and went, 
To leave no other trace of his intent. 
He left the deme of Otho long ere morn, 
In darkness, yet so well the path was worn 
He could not miss it: near his dwelling lay ; 
But there he was not, and with coming day 
Came fast inquiry, which unfolded nought 
Except the absence of the chief it sought. 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest, 
His host alarm'd, his murmuring squires distreass'd ; 
Their search extends along, around the path, 
{n dread to meet the marks of prowlers’ wrath : 
But uone ure there, and not a brake hath borne 
Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle torn ; 
Nor fall nor struggle hath defaced the grass, 
Which stil retains a mark where murder was ; 
Nor dabbling fingers left to tell the tale, 
The bitter print of each convulsive uail, 
When agonised hands that cease to guard, 
Wound in that pang the smoothness of the sward. 
Some such had been, if here a life was reft, 
But these were not; and doubting hope is left; 
And strange suspicion, whispering Lara's name, 
Now daily mutters o’er his blacken'd fame ; 
Then sudden silent when his form appear'd, 
Awaits the absence of the thing it fear'd 
Aguin its wonted wondering to renew, 
And dye conjecture with a darker hue. 


VIL 
Days rotl along, and Otho's wounds are heal’d, 
But not his pride; and hate no more conceal'd : 
He was a man of power, and Lara's foe, 
The friend of all who sought to work him woe, 
And from his country’s Justice now demands 
Account of Exzelin at Lara's hands. 
Who else than Lara could have cause to fear 
His presence ? who had made him disappear, 
If not the man on whom his menaced charge 
Had sate too deeply were he left at large? 
The general rumour ignorantly loud, . 
The mystery dearest to the curious crowd ; 
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The seeming friendlessness of him who strove 
To win no confidence, and ‘wake no love ; 

The sweeping flerceness which his soul betray'd, 
The skill with which he wielded his keen blade; 
Where had his arm unwarlike caught that art? 
Where had that fierceness grown upon his heart ? 
For it was not the blind capricious rage 

A word can kindle and a word assuage ; 

But the deep working of a soul unmix’d 

With aught of pity where its wrath had fix'd; 
Such as long power and overgorged success 
Concentrates into all that’s merciless : 

These, link’d with that desire which ever sways 
Mankind, the rather to condemn than praise, 
*Gainst Lara gathering raised at length a storm, 
Such as himself might fear, and foes would form, 
And he must answer for the absent head 

Of one that haunts him still, alive or dead. 


Vint. 
Within that land was many a malcontent, 
Who cursed the tyranny to which he bent; 
That soil full many a wringing despot saw, 
Who work'd his wantonness in form of law ; 
Long war without and frequent broil within 
Had made a path for blood and giant sin, 
That waited but a signal to begin 
New havoc, such as civil discord blends, 
Which knows no neuter, owns but foes or friends, 
Fix’d in his feudal fortress each was lord, 
In word and deed obey’d, in soul abhorr'd. 
Thus Lara had inherited his lands, 
And with them pining hearts and sluggish hands ; 
But that Jong absence from his native clime 
liad left him stainless of oppression’s crime, 
And now, diverted by his milder sway, 
All dread by slow degrees had worn away. 
The menials felt their usual awe alone, 
But more for him than them that fear was grown ; 
They deem'd him now unhappy, though at first 
Their evil judgment augur'd of the worst, 
And cach long restless night, and silent mood, 
Was traced to sickness, fed by solitude : 
And though his lonely habits threw of late 
Gloom o'er his chamber, cheerful was his gate ; 
For thence the wretched ne’er unsoothed withdrew, 
For them, at least, his soul compassion knew. 
Cold to the great, contemptuous to the high, 
The humble pass'd not his unheeding eye; 
Much he would speak not, but beneath his roof 
They found asylum oft, and ne’er reproof. 
And they who watch’d might mark that, day by day, 
Some new retainers gather'd to his sway ; 
But most of late, since Ezzelin was lost, 
He play'd the courteous lord and bounteous host; 
Perchance his strife with Otho made him dread 
Some snare prepared for bis obnoxious head ; 
Whate’er his view, his favour more obtains 
With these, the people, than his fellow thanes. 
If this were policy, so far ‘twas sound, 
The million judged but of him as they fouhd ; 
From him by sterner chiefs to exile driven 
They but required a shelter, and ‘twas given. 
By him no peasant mourn’d his rified cot, 
And scarce the Serf could murmur o’er his lot; 
With him old avarice found its hoard secure, 
With him contempt forbore to mock the poor; 
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Youth present cheer and promised recompense 
Detain’d, till all too late to part from thence: 


{ To hate be offer'd, with the coming change, 
| The deep reversion of delay'd revenge ; 

| | To love, long baffled by the unequal match, 
H 


The well-won charms success was sure to snatch. 
Al now was ripe, he waits but to proclaim 

That slavery nothing which was still a name. 
The moment came, the hour when Otho thought 
Secure at last the vengeance which he sought: 
His summons found the destined criminal 

Begirt by thousands in his swarming hall, 

Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven, 
Defying earth, and confident of heaven. 

That morning he bad freed the soil-bound slaves 
Who dig no land for tyrants but their graves‘ 
Such is their cry —some watchword for the fight 
Must vindicate the wrong, and warp the right : 
Religion — freedom — vengeance —what you will, 
A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill; 


| Some factious phrase by cunning caught and spread, 


That guilt may reign, and wolves and worms be fed ! 


IX, 
Throughout that clime the feudal chief had gain’d 
Such sway, their infant monarch hardly reign'd ; 
Now was the hour for faction’s rebel growth, 
The Serfs contemn'd the one, and hated beth. 
They waited but a leader, and they found 
(me to their cause inseparably bound ; 
By cireumstance compell’d to plunge again, 
In self-defence, amidst the strife of men. 
Cut off hy some mysterious fate from those 
Whom birth and nature meant not for his foe-, 
Had Lara from that night, to him aecurst, 
Prepared to meet, but not alone, the worst - 
Some reason urged, whate'er it was, to shun 
Inquiry into deeds at distance done ; 
By mingling with his own the cause of all, 
F’'en if he fail'd, he still detay‘d his fall. 
The sullen calm that long his bosom kept, 
The storm that once had spent {itself and slept, 
Roused by events that seem’d foredoom'd to ur: 
His gloomy fortunes to their utmost verge, 
Burst forth, and made him all he once had been, 
And is again; he only changed the scenc. 
Light care had he for life, and less for fi.me, 
But not Jeas fitted for the desperate game : 
He deem'd himself mark'd out for otbers' hate, 
And mock'd at ruin so thry shared his fate. 
What cared he for the freedom of the crowd « 
He raised the humble but to bend the proud. 
He had hoped quiet in his sullen lair, 
But man and destiny beset him there - 
Tnured to hanters, he was found at bay ; 
And they muvt kill they cannot snare the prey 
Stern, unambitious, silent, he had been 
Henceforth a calm spectator of life’s scene ; 
But dragg’d again upon the arena, stood 
A leader not unequal to the feud ; 
In volce — mien -— gesture — savage nature spoke, 
And from his eye the gladiator broke, 


x. 
What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, 
The feast of vultures, and the waste of life 7 
The varying fortune of each separate feld, 
The flerce that vanquish, and the falnt that yleld ? 
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CANTO I. 
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The smoking rain, and the crumbled wall ? 
In this the struggle was the same with all; 
Save that distemper'd passions lent thoir furce 
In bitterness that banish’d all remorse. 

None sued, for Mercy knew ber cry was vain, 
The captive died upon the battle-slain : 

In elther cause, one rage alone possess’d 

The empire of the alternate victor's breast ; 
And they that smote for freedom or for sway, 
Deem'd few were slain, while more remain'd to slay. 
It was too late to check the wasting brand, 





And Desolation reap'd the famish'd Jand ; 
The torch was lighted, and the flame was spread, 
And Carnage smiled upon her daily dead. 


XI. 


Fresh with the nerve the new-born impulse strung, 


The first success to Lara's numbers clung: 


But that vain victory kath ruin'd all; 


They form no longer to their leader's call : 
In blind confusion on the foe they press, 


And think to snatch is to secure success. 


The lust of booty, and the thirst of hate, 

Lure on the broken brigands to their fate: 

In vain he doth whate'er a chief may do, 

To check the headlong fury of that crew ; 

An vain their stubborn ardour he would tame, 
The hand that kindles cannot quench the flame ; 
The wary foe alone hath turn'd their mood, 


| And shown their rashneys to that erring brood : 


| 


{ 


{ 
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The feign’d retreat, the mghtly ambuscade, 
The daily hara«s, and the fight delay‘d, 

The long privation of the hoped supply, 

The tentles< rest beneath the humld sky, 

The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer’s art, 
And palls the patience of his bafiled heart, 

Of these they had not deem'd: the battle-ray 
They could encounter as a veteran may ; 

But more preterrd the fury of the strife, 

And present death, to hourly suffering life ; 
And famine wrings, and fever sweeps away 

His numbers melting fast from their array ; 
Tntemperate triumph fades to discontent, 

And Lara’s soul alone scems stil) unbent. 

But few remain tu ald his voice and hand, 

And thousands dwindled to a scanty band : 
Desperate, though few, the last and best remati'd 
To mourn the discipline they late diadain’d, 
One hope surtives, the frontler is not fay, 

And thenee they may escape from native war; 
And bear within them to the neighbouring state 


' An exile’s sorrows, or an outlaw's hate : 


I 


Hard is the task their futher-land to quit, 


' But harder still to perish or submit, 


3 
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XIL 
It fs resolved — they march —-consenting Night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchiess fight: 
Already they perceive its tranquil beam 
Sleep on the surface of the barrier stream ; 
Already they descry —Is yon the bank ? 
Away { 'tis ned with many a hostile rank. 
Keturn or fly |—- What glitters in the rear ? 
‘Tis Otho'y banner — the pursuer's spear | 
Are those the shepherds’ fires upon the height ? 
Alas{ thes blaze too widely for the flight; 
Cut off from hope, and compass’d in the toll, 
Lesa blood perchance hath bought a richer spot] ! 


CANTO II. 


AIL 
A moment’s pause — ‘tis but to breathe their band, 
Or shall they onward press, or here withstand ? 
It matters little-—if they charge the foes 
Who by thelr border-stream their march oppose, 
Some few, perchance, may break and pass the line, 
However link'd to baffle such design. 
« The charge be ours! to wait for thelr assault | 
Were fate well worthy of a coward's halt.” 
Forth fites each sabre, rein’d is every steed, 
And the next word shall scarce outstrip the deed ; 
In the next tone of Lara's gathering breath 
How many shall but hear the voice of death ! 


XIV. 
His blade is bared, —in him there is an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despair; 
A something of indifference more than then 
Becomes the bravest, if they feel for men. 
He turn’d his eye on Kaled, ever near, 
And still too faithful to betray one fear ; 
Perchance 't was but the moon's dim twilight threw 
Along his aspect an unwonted hue 
Of mournful paleness, whose deep tint express‘d 
The truth, and not the terror of his breast. 
This Lara mark'd, and Jaid his hand on his: 
It trembled not in such an hour as this ; 
His ip was silent, scarcely beat his heart, 
His eye alone proclaim'd, “ We will not part! 
Thy band may perish, or thy friends may flec, 
Farewell to Hite, but not adieu to thee!” 


The word hath pass'd hfs lips, and onward driven, 
Pours the link’d band through ranks asunder riven ; 
Well has each steed obey'd the armed heel, 

And flash the scimitars, and rings the steel; 
Outnumber'd, not outbraved, they still oppose 
Despair to daring, and a front to foes ; 

And blood is mingled with the dashing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beam. 


XV. 
Commanding, aiding, animating all, 
Where foe appear'd to press, or friend to fill, 
Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his steel, 
{nspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 
None fled, for well they knew that flight were vain; 
But those that waver turn to smite again, 
While yet they find the tirmest of the fue 
Recoil before their leader's look and blow: 
Now girt with numbers, now almost alone, 
He toils thetr ranks, or re-unites his own ; 
Himself he spared not—once they seem’d to fly — 
Now was the time, he waved his hand on high, 
And shook — Why sudden droops that plumed crest ? 
The shaft is sped —the arrow's in his breast ! 
That fatal gesture left the unguarded side, 
And Death has stricken down yon arm of pride. 
The word of triumph fainted from his tongue ; 
That hand, so raised, how drooplngly it hung! 
But yet the sword instinctively retains, 
Though from its fellow shrink the filling reins ; 
These Kaled snatches: dizzy with the blow, 
And senseless bending o'er his saddle-bow, 
Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combnat's rage : 
Meantime his followers charge, and charge again; 
Too mix'd the slayers now to heed the sluin ! 
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XVI. 
Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The cloven cuirass, and the helmless head ; 
The war-horse masterless iz on the earth, 
And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth ; 
And near, yet quivering with what life remain'd, 
The heel that urged him and the hand that rein‘d; 
And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
Whose waters mock the lip of those that die ; 
That panting thirst which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier's fiery death, 
In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop— the last — to cool it for the grave ; 
With feeble and convulsive effort swept, 
Their limbs along the crimson’d turf have crept; 
The faint remains of life such struggles waste, 
But yet they reach the stream, and bend to taste : 
They feel its freshness, and almost partake — 
Why pause? No further thirst have they to slake — 
It is unquench’d, and yet they feel it not; 
It was an agony — but now furgot ! 


— 


XVII. 

Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 

Where but for him that strife had never been, 

A breathing but devoted warrior lay : 

*T was Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

His follower once, and now his only guide, 

Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 

And with his scarf would stanch the tides that rush, 

With each convulsion, in a blacker gush ; 

| And then, as his faint breathing waxes low, 

| In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow : 

| He searce can speak, but motions him ‘tis vain, 

| And merely adds another throb to pain. 

| He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 

| And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page, 

| Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 

| Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees ; 
Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him. 


XVIII. 

The foe arrives, who long had search'd the field, 
Their triumph nought till Lara too should yield: 
They would remove him, but they see ’t were vain, 
And he regards them with a calm disdain, 
‘That rose to reconcile him with his fate, 
And that escape to death from living hate: 
And Otho comes, and leaping from his steed, 

| I.ooks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed, 

| And questions of his state; he answers not, 
Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 
And turns to Kaled : — each remaining word 

| They understood not, if distinctly heard ; 

His dying tones are in that other tongue, 
To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. 
They spake of other scenes, but what—is known 
To Kaled, whom their meaning reach'd alone; 
And he replied, though faintly, to their sound, 
While gazed the rest in dumb amazement round: 
They seem'd even then that twain — unto the 


last 
To half forget the present in the past ; 
, To share between themselves some separate fate, 
Whose darkness none beside should penctrate. 
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XIX. 
Their words though faint were many — from the tome 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 
From this, yea might have deem’d young Kaled's 
deat 


b 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 
So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 
The accents his searce-moving pale lips spoke , 
But Lara’s voice, though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till murmuring death gasp'd hoarsely near. 
But from his visage little could we guess, 
So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 
Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 
Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 
And once, as Kaled’s answering accents ceased, 
Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East: 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Roll'd back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 
Or that ‘twas chance, or some remember'd scene, 
That raised his arm te point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn'd away, 
As if his heart abhorr'd that coming day, 
And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 
To took on Lara's hrov — where all grew night. 
Yet sense seem’d left, though better were its loss ; 
For when one near display’d the absolving cross, 
And proffer’d to his touch the holy bead, 
Of which his parting soul might own the need, 
He look’d upon it with an eye profane, 
And smiled — Heaven pardon! if *t were with disdain : 
And Kaled, though he spoke not, nor withdrew 
From Lara’s face his fix'd despairing view, 
With brow repulsive, and with gesture swift, 
Flung back the hand which held the sacred gift, 
As if such but disturb’d the expiring man, 
Nor seem’d to know his life but then began, 
That life of Immortality, secure 
To none, save them whose faith in Christ is sure. 


XX. 
But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 
And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 
His limbs stretch'd fluttering, and his head drooyp’d o'er 
The weak yet still untiring knee that bore ; 
He press’d the hand he held upon his heart — 
It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 
For that faint throb which answers not again. 
“ It beats!” Away, thou dreamer! he is gone — 
It once was Lara which thou look’st upon, ! 


XXI. 
He gazed, as if not yet had pase’d away 
The haughty spirit of that humble clay ; 
And those around have roused him from his trance, 
But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance ; 
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And when, in raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more, 
He saw the head his breast would still sustain, 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain; | 
He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear | 
| 





The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gase, but reel'd and fell, 
Scarce breathing more than that he loved so well,. 
Than that ks loved! Oh! never yet beneath :” ' 

The breast of man such trusty love may breathe | 
That trying moment hath at once reveal’d 

The secret long and yet but half conceal'd ; | 
In baring to revive that lifeless breast, | 
Its grief seern’d ended, but the sex confess’d ; 
And life return’d, and Kaled felt no shame — 
What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ? : 


XXII. 
: And Lara sleeps not where his fathers sleep, 
But where he died his grave was dug as deep ; 


| Nor is his mortal slumber less profound, 
| Though 
i 


priest nor biess'd, nor marble deck’d the 
mound ; 

And he was mourn’d by one whose quiet grief, 

Less loud, outlasts a people's for their chief. 


| Vain was all question ask'd her of the past, 


And vain e’en menace — silent to the last ; 

She told nor whence, nor why she left behind 

Her all for one who seem'd but little kind. 

Why did she love him ? Curious fool !— be still-— 


| Is human love the growth of human will ? 


To her he might be gentleness; the stern 

Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern, 
And when they love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 
They were not common links, that form'd the chain 
That bound to Lara Kaled's heart and brain ; 

But that wild tale she brvok’d not to unfold, 

And seal'd is now each lip that could have told. 


XXIII. 
They laid him in the earth, and on his breast, 
Besides the wound that sent his soul to rest, 
They found the scatter'd dints of many a scar, 


| Which were not planted there in recent war; 
Where’er had pass'd his summer years of life, 
| 
| These only told that somewhere blood was spilt, 
| And Ezzelin, who might have spoke the past, 


It seems they vanish’d in a land of strife ; 
But all unknown his glory or his guilt, 


Return'd no more — that night appear’d his last. 


: XXIV. 
Upon that night (a peasant’s is the tale) 
A Serf that crose’d the intervening vale, ? 
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When Cynthia's light almost gave way to morn, 

And nearly veil'd in mist her waning horn ; 

A Serf, that rose betimes to thread the wood, 

And hew the bough that bought his children’s 

food, 

Pass’d by the river that divides the plain 

Of Othoe’s lands and Lera’s broad domain : 

He h a tramp—a horse and horseman broke 
From 6ut the wood — before him was a cloak 

Wrapt round some burthen at his saddie-bow, 

Bent was his head, and hidden was his brow. 

Roused by the sudden sight at such a time, 

And some foreboding that it might be crime, 

Jlimself unheeded watch’d the stranger's course, 

Who reach'd the river, bounded from his horse, 

And lifting thence the burthen which he bore, 
Heaved up the bank, and dash'd it from the shore, 
Then paused, and look'd, and turn’d, and seem’d to 

watch, 

And still another hurried glance would snatch, 

And follow with his step the stream that flow'd, 

As if even yet too much {ts surface show’d: 

At once he started, stoop’d, around him strown 

The winter floods had scatter’d heaps of stone ; 

Of these the heaviest thence he gather'd there, 

And slung them with a more than common care 
Meantime the Serf had crept to where unseen 
Himself might safely mark what this might mean, | 
He caught a glimpse, as of a floating breast, 
And something glitter’d starlike on the vest ; 
But cre he well could mark the buoyant trunk, 
A massy fragment smote it, and it sunk 

It rose again, but indistinct to view. 

And left the waters of a purple hue, 

Then deeply disappear'd : the horseman gaze:l 
Till ebb'd the latest eddy it had raised ; 

Then turning, vaulted on his pawing steed, 
And instant spurr’d him into panting speed. 
His face was mask'd —the features of the dead, 
If dead it were, escaped the observer's dread ; 


} 
when, if he did net return, he might repair to the palace. ; 
The duke then seated the nm in the — behind him, 
and rode, I know not whither; but in that night he was 
assassinated, and thrown into the river. The servant, after ¢ 
having been dismissed, was also assaulted anv mortally 
wounded ; and although he was attended with great care. yet , 
such was his situation, that he could give no intelligible } 
account of what had befallen his master. In the morning, 
the duke not having returned to the palace, his servants began 
to be alarmed: and one of them informed the pontiff of the 
evening excursion of his sons, and that the duke had nat yct 





made his appearance, This gave the no small anxiety ; 
but he conjectured that the duke had been attracted by some 
courtesan to the n with her, and, not choosing to quit 


the house is ones Gay nad waited till the following evening 
to return home. When, however, the evening arrived, and | 
he found himeelf dis nted in his expectations, he became 
te make inquiries from different 
persons, whom he ordered to attend him for that purpose. 
Amongst these was a wan named Gtorgio Schiavonl, wha, - 
having discharged some timber from a bark in the river, had 
remained on board the vessel to:watch it; and being in- 
terrogated whether he had teen any one thrown into the 


river on preceding, 


LARA, 


| But if in sooth a star its bosom bore, 


i 
| 
{ . Opera,” that “more last words” 
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Such is the badge that knighthood ever wore, 


' And such ‘tis known Sir Ezzelin had worn 


Upon the night that led to such a morn. 

If thus he perish’d, Heaven receive his soul ! 
His undiscover'd limbs to ocean roll; 

And charity upon the hope would dwell 

it was not Lara's hand by which he fell. 


XXV. 
And Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin, are gone, 
Alike without their monumental stone ! 
The first, all efforts vainly strove to wean 
From lingering where her chieftain’s blood had been: 
Grief had so tamed a spirit once too proud, 
Her tears were few, her wailing never loud ; 
But furious would you tear her from the spot 
Where yet she scarce believed that he was not, 
Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire; 
But left to waste her weary moments there, 
She talk’d all idly unto shapes of air, 
Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints, 
And woos to listen to her fond complaints : 
And she would sit beneath the very tree 
Where lay his drooping head upon her knee : 
And in that posture where she saw him fall, 
His words, his looks, his dying grasp recall ; 
And she had shorn, but saved her raven hair, 
And oft would snatch it from her bosom there, 
And fold, and press it gently to the ground, 
As if she stanch’d anew some phantom’s wound. 
Herself would question, and for him reply ; 
Then rising, start, and beckon him to fly 
From some imagined spectre in pursuit ; 
Tren seat her down upon some linden’s root, 
And hide her visage with her meagre hand, 


| Ur trace strange characters along the sand. 


‘this could not last — she Hes by him she loved ; 
Hier tale untold——her truth too dearly proved. ' 


their strength dung it into the river. The person on horse 
back then asked if they had thrown ft in; to which they 
replied Signor, si (yes, Sir), He then looked towards the 
river, seeing a mantle floating on the stream, he inquired 
what it was that appeared black, to which they answered, it 
was a mantle ; and one of them threw stones upon it, in con- 
sequence of which it sunk. The attendants of the pontiff 
then inquired from Giorgio, why he had not revealed this to 
the governor of the city ; to which he repited, that he had 
seen in his thne a hundred dead bodies thrown into the river 
at tho same place, without any inquiry being made r ting 
them ; and that lke had not, therefore, ered it as & 
matter of any hmportance. The fishermen and 

then callected, and ordered to search the river, where, on the 
foliowing evening. they found the body of the duke, with his 


habit entire, and thirty ducats in his He was pierced 
with nine , one of which was in his throat, the others 
in his head, , and imbs. No sooner was the pontiff tn- 
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himself ap in a chamber, and wept bitterly. The Cardinal of 
and other attendants 


er on the pope, went to the door, 
av mace: Bent parsdin 
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persnasions and exhortations, 
them. From the evening of 


upon admit 

ednesday till the ag Eee the took no 
food; nor did he from morning tii the same 
hour on the . At length, giving way to 
the entreaties of bis attendanta, he fo restrain his 
sorrow, xad = consider yonder pat which his own health might 
sustain, farther gence _ 
Leo the Youth, vol. § p. 365, 
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The Siege of Corinth.’ 


JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ. 


THIS TOEM 36 INSCRIBED 


Jenuery 22. 1816, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


* Tue grand army of the Turks (in 1715), under the 
Prime Vizier, to open to themselves a way into the 


heart of the Morea, and to form the siege of Napoli : 


adi Romania, the most considerable place in all that 
country ?, thought it best in the first place to attack 
Corinth, upon which they made several storms. The 
garrison twing weakened, and the governor seving it 
was impossible to hold out against so mighty a farce, 
thought it fit to beat a parley: but while they were 
treating about the articles, one of the magazines in 
the Turkish camp, wherein they had six hundred 
barrels of powder, blew up by accident, whereby six 
or seven hundred men were killed; which so enraged 
the infidels, that they would not grant any capitula- 


ere without any great detriment to the world. — Dissor 
KBER. 


Lara has some charms which the Corsair has not. It is 
more domestic ; it calls forth more — with palished 
society ; it is more intellectual, hut much less passionate, leas 
vi and fess brilliant ; it is sometimes even languid, — 
at any rate, it is more diffuse. — Stn E. Baynaes. 

Lara, obviously the sequel of “ ‘fhe Corsair,’ maintains in 
the same tone interest and lofty feeling ; — 
the d nee of Medora from the scene deprives 

it of the enchanting sweetness by which its terrors are there 
redeemed, and makes the hero, on the whole, less ca tivating. 
The character of Lara, too, ts rather (00 elaborately finished *, 


i 
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’ any thing at his pleasure in this poem 
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| 
aad his nocturnal encounter with the apparition is worked up | 
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tion, but stormed the place with so much fury, that 
they took it, and put most of the garrison, with Sig- 
nior Minotti, the governor, to the sword. The rest, 
with Antonio Bembo, proveditor extraordinary, were 
made prisoners of war,” — History of the Turks, 
vol. fii, p. 152. 


Che Siege of Corinth.’ 


I~ the year since Jesus died for men, 4 
Eighteen hundred years and ten, 


, as it was ing 
through the press; and the reader will be amused with the 
ware lectimes which had thelr origin in this extraordtnar 
confidence. Mr. Gifford drew his pen, it will be seen, through 
at least one of the most admired passages. ) 

> Napoli di Romania is not now the most considerable place 
fn the Morea, but Tripolitza, where the Pacha resides, and 
inaintains his government. Napoli is near Argos. J stated 
all three in 1830-1) ; and, in the course of journeying through 
the country from my first arrival in 1808, Ic the ldathinti⸗ 
eight times in my way from Attica to the Mares, over the 
mountains, or in the other direction, when passing from the 
Gulf of Athens to that of Lepanto. Both the routes are pic. 
tureague and beautiful, though very different; that by sea haz 


too ostentatiously. There is infinite beauty in the sketch of | mure sameness; but the voyage being always within sight of 


the dark Page, and in — of the moral or general refler 
tions which are interspersed with the narrative, — Jzrrazy.} 

{The “ Stage of Corinth,” which appears, by the original 
MS., to have been begun in July, $415, made its appearanre 


in January, 1816. Mr. Murray — enclosed Lord Byron a 
thousand guineas for the right of this poem and of “ Pa. 
risina,” he replied, —“ Your offer is liberal in the extreme, 


and much more than the two ms can poraslibly be worth ; 
wat I cannot accept it, nor will not. You are most welcome 
to them as additions to the collected volumes; but I cannot 
consent to their separate publication. 1 do not like to risk 
apy fame (whether merited or not) which f have been favcuured 
with upon compositions which I do not feel to be at all equal 
to my own notions of what they should be; though they inay 
do very well an without preteusion, to add tp the jut. 
Heation with the lighter ~ Thbave enclosed your draft 
for tear of ts by the way — 1 wish you would not 
—— in mine. It fa not frum a disdain of the 
nor from a super@uity of his treasures, 
assure you, that | refuse to worship him; Unt what is 
t, and must not yield to circumstances. I am v 
handwriting Was a favourable omen of the morale 
het yen must not trust to that, for my cupyist 
out any thing 
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° mean by ‘eishorate?’ Lara 
balls and 


on Letters, 


2 


i 
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i land, and often very near it, presents many attractive views of 
| the islands Salamis, gins, Poros, &c, and the coast of the 


Continent 

> (* With regard to the obwervations on carelessness, &c.,” 
wrove Lord Ryran to a friend, “1 think, with all husidlity, 
that the gentle reader has considered 4 rather wncommon, wid 
decidedly irregular, versification for haste and negligence. 
The measure {s not that of any of the other pooms, which (1 
believe) were allawnd to be tolerably correct, according tu 
Byshe and the fingers — or vara-— by which bards write, aod 
readers reckon. (Great part of the * Siege’ is in (1 think) 
what the learned call anapests, (though L ssn not aure, being 
heinously gr of my metres and my Gradius.) many 
of the lines tntentionally longer or shorter than its rhyming 
companion; and the rhyme also occurring at greater oF leas 
intervals of caprice or convenience. 1 mean not ta say that 
this is right or good, bit merely that 1 could have beua 
smoother, had it appeared tu me of advantage ; aud that J was 
not otherwise without being aware of the deviation, th 
1 now feel sorry for it, aa | would undoubtedly rather 
than net. My wish has been to try at rent 
from my former offorts ; as | endeatroured to make them differ 
from each other. The versification of the * Carsair’ is not 
that of * Lara ; ‘nor the ‘ Giaour ' that of the ‘ Bride: ?‘ Childe 
Haroid * Is. again, varied from these ; and I strove to vary the 
last somewhat from ad of the others. Excuse all this nonsense 
— — — iam rather tryi ty think on 

’ reall thinké _ 

Letters, Feb, 1616.3 j — ach 

4 (On Christmas-day, 1815, Lord this 
fragment to Mr. Murrey, snys, —" | 
some time ago, and i as an openitig to the * 
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We were a gallant company, 


j determine.’ — They are written,” says 





on 





Riding o'er land, and safling o’er sen. 
Oh! but we went merrily ! 
We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 
Never our steeds for a day stood still; 
Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 
Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed : 
Whether we couch'd in our rough capote, ! 
On the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 
Or stretch'd on the beach, or our saddles spread 
As a pillow beneath the resting head, 
Fresh we woke upon the morrow : 
All our thoughts and words had scope, 
We had health, and we had hope, 
Toil and travel, but no sorrow. 
We were of all tongues and creeds ; — 
Some were those who counted beads, 
Some of mosque, and some of church, 
And some, or I mis-say, of neither ; 
Yct through the wide world might ye search, 
Nor find a motlier crew nor blither. 


But some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are scatter'd and alane, 
And some are rebels on the hills? 

That look along Eptrus’ valleys, 

Where freedom still at moments rallies, 
And pays in blood oppression’s ills ; 

And some are in a far countree, 
And some all restlessly at home ; 

Put never more. ch ! never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam. 


But those hardy days flew cheerily | 

And when they now fall drearily, 

My thoughts, like swallows, skim the main, 
And bear my spirit back again 


Corinth." 1 had forgotten them, and am not sure that they had 
not better be Jeft out pow y~..00 that, you and your synod can 
Moore, “in the 
loosest turm of that rambling style of metre, which his admi- 
ratio of Mr. Colertdge's * Christabel "led him, at this time, 
to adopt.” It will be seen, hereafter, that the poet bad never 
read * Christatal " at the time when he wrote thease ines , — 
he had, however, the * Lay of the Last Minstrel.” With re- 
yard to the character of the specios of versification at this 
time ao much ja favour, It may be observed, that feedle imi- 
tations have since then vulyarised it a good deal to the general 
ear; but that, in the hands of Mr. Coleridge, Sir Walter 
deott, and Lord Byren himself, it has often been employed 
with the most happy effect. Its irregularity, when moulded 
under the guidance of a deticate taste, is mare to the cro than 
to the ear, and in fact nut greater than was adinitted fn same 
of the most delicious of the lyrical measures of the ancivat 
Grecks, ] 


‘Cin one of his sea excursions, Lord Byron was nearly lost 
ina Turkigh ship of war, owing to the ignorance of the captain 
and crew, “Fletcher,” he says, “yelled ; the Greeks called 
on all the sainte ; the Mussalmans ou Alla; while the captain 
burst into tenra, and ran below deck. 1 did what I could to 
coumole Fletcher; but @uding him incorrigible, 1 wrapped 
myself up in my Albanian capote, and lay down to walt the 
worst." This striking instance of the poet's coulneas and 
courage is thus confirmed by Mr. Hobhouse ; —“ Finding 
that, from his lameness, he was unable to be of any service in 
the exegtions which our very serious danger called for, afer 
a laugh or two at the panic of his valet, he not enly — 
himself up and inz down, in the manner he has described, but 
when our difficuitles were terminated was found fast asleep.""] 


4 The last tidings recently heard of Dervish (one of the 
Arnaoute who followed me) state him to bd in revolt apon the 
mountains, at the head of some of the bands common tn that 
vountry in times of trouble. 

3 [in the original MS. 
“ 4 marvel from her Mosiem bands.” ] 
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Over the earth, and through the uir, 

A wild bird and a wanderer. 

"Tis this that ever wakes my strain, 

And oft, too oft, implores again 

The few who may endure my lay, 

To follow me so far away. 

Stranger — wilt thou follow now, 

And sit with me on Acro-Corinth’s brow ? 





L 
Many a vanish'd year and age, 
And tempest's breath, and buttle’s rage, 
Have swept o’er Corinth; yet she stands, 
A furtress form'd to Freedom's hands. 8 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock, 
Have left untouch'’d her hoary rock, 
The keystone of a land, which still, 
Though fall'n, looks proudly on that hill, 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side, 
As if their waters chafed to meet, 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
But could the blood before her shed 
Since first Timolcon's brother bled, 4 
Or baffled Persia's despot fled, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below: 
Or could the bones of all the slain, 
Who perish'd there, be piled again, 
That rival pyramid would rise 
More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 
Than yon tower-capp'd Acropolis, 
Which seems the very clouds to kiss, 


+ [Timoleon, who had saved the life of his brother Timo- 
phanes in battle, afterwards killed him for aiming at the 
supreme power in Corinth, preferring his duty to his country 
tu all the obligations of Lived. Dr. Warton says, that Pope 
once intended to write an epic poem on the story, and that 
Dr. Akenside had the same design.) 


5 (The Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, Lara, the 
Siege of Corinth, follawed each other with 2 celerity, which 
was only rivalled by Uheir success ; and if at times the author 
scemed to pause In his pootic career, with the threat of for- 
bearing farther adventure for a time, the public eagerly 

rdoned the breach of a promise by keeping which they must 

ve been sufferers. Exquisitely beautiful in themscives, 
these tales received a new charm from the romantic clunes 
into which they introduced us, and from the oriental costume 
60 —“ preserved and so picturesquely exhibited. Greece, 
the cradie of the poetry with which our earliest studies are 
familiar, was presented to us among her ruins and her sorrows. 
Her delightful scenery, once dedicated to those deities wha, 
though dethroned from their own Olympus, still preservea poc- 
tical empire, was spread before us tn Lord Byron's poetry, varied 
by alf the moral effect derived trom what Greece is and what 
she has been, while it was doubled by compares ———— 
excited, between the philosophers and heroes who ormerly 
inhabited that romantic country, and their descendants, who 
either stoop to their Scythian conquerors, or maintain, among 
the recesses of their classical mountains, an independence as 
wild and savage as it is precarious. The oriental manners 
also and diction, so peculiar in thelr picturesque effect that 
they can cast a charm even over the absurdities of an eastern 
tale, had here the more honaurable occupation of decorating 
that which in itself was beautiful, and enhancing by novelty 
what would have been captivating without its aid) The 
powerfal impreasion produced by this — 2 
confirmed ua in a principle, which, ghit will hardly 
challenged when stated es an axiom, is very hi com. 

Hed with in practice. Jt is, that every author should, like 
ard Byron, form to himself, and communicate to the reader, 
a precise, d and distinet view of the landscape, seziti- 
ment, of action which he intends to describe to the — 
Sin Warraer Scurr. 
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ith 
On dun Cithezron's ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain, 
From shore to shore of either main, 
The tent is pitch’d, the crescent shines 


' Along the Moslem’s leaguering lines ; 


And the dusk Spahi's bands‘ advance 
Bencath each bearded pacha’s glance ; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 

The turban'd cohorts throng the beach, 
And there the Arab’s camel kneels, 
And there bis steed the Tartar wheels ; 
The Turcoman hath left his herd,® 

The sabre round his loins to gird ; 

And there the volleying thunders pour, 
Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 
The trench is dug, the cannon’s breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
Which crumbles with the ponderous ball; 
And from that wall the foe replies, 

O er dusty plain and smoky skies, 

With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Intide). 


III. 
But near and nearest tu the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall, 
With deeper skill in war's black art 
Than Othman's sons, and high of heart 
As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the flelds of blood ; 
From post to post, and deed to deed, 


. Fast spurring on his reeking steed, 


Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 
And make the foremost Moslem quail; 
Or where the battery, guarded well, 
Remains as yet impregnable, 

Alighting cheerly to inspire 

The soldier slackening in his fire ; 

The first and freshest of the host 
Which Stamboul’s sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield, 
Or whirl around the bickering blade ; — 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ! 


Iv. 
From Venice —once a race of worth 
His gentle sires — he drew his birth ; 
But late an exile from her shore, 
Against his countrymen he bore 
The arms they taught to bear; and now 
The turban girt his shaven brow. 


Through many a change had Corinth pase’d 


With Greece to Venice’ rule at last ; 
And here, before her walls, with those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes, 
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holders of militery Soſe. which oblige them to 
join the army, mounted at their own expense.) 


3 The life df the Turcomans ts wandering and patriarchal ; 
dtrell jn tents. 


+ All Coumeurgl, the favourite of three sultans, and Grand 
isier te — after — 
—* against the Gertnans, at the battle of 


— and his last 
he Christian dogs!“ ss act 

ligula. He was a young man of great atobition — 
then opposed 
to him, “ was a great * 

grater and at expenses he A "T all Unc 


Poi from csumption : on belng told th 
“wooded inthe | fo him ———— 


He stood a foe, with all the zeal 

Which young and flery converts feel, 
Within whose heated boscm throngs 
The memory of a thousand wrongs. 

To him had Venice ceased to be 

Her ancient civic boast—“ the Free; " 
And in the palace of St. Mark 
Unnamed accusers in the dark 

Within the “ Lion's mouth” had placed 
A charge against him uneffaced : 

He fled in time, and saved his life, 

To waste his future years in strife, 
That taught his land how great. her lass 
In him who triumph'd o'er the Cross, 


*Gainst which he rear’d the Crescent high, 


And battled to avenge or dit. 


Coumourgi3 —he whose closing scene 
Adorn'd the triumph of Eugene, 
When on Carlowitz’ bloody plain, 
The last and mightiest of the slain, 
He sank, regretting nat to die, 

But cursed the Christian's victory — 
Coumourgi —can his glory cease, 
That latest conqueror of Greece, 

Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore ? 

A hundred years have rull’d away 
Since he refix’d the Moslem's sway, 
And now he led the Mussulman, 
And gave the guidance of the van 

To Alp, who well repaid the trust 

By cities levell’d with the dust ; 

And proved, by many a deed of death, 
How firm his heart in novel faith. 


VI. 
The walls grew weak ; and fast and hot 
Against them pour’d the ceaseless shot, 
With unabating fury sent | 
From battery to battlement ; 
And thunder-like the pealing din 
Rose from each heated culverin : 
And here and there some crackling dome 
Was fired before the exploding bomb : 
And as the fabric sank beneath 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath, 
In red and wreathing columns flash'd 
The flame, as loud the ruin crash'd, 
Or into countless meteors driven, 
its earth-stars melted Into heaven ; 
Whose clouds thut day grew doubly dun, 
Impervious to the hidden sun, 
With velumed smoke that slowly grew 
To one wide sky of sulphurous hue. 


VII 


But not for vengeance, long delay'd, 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 


the plain of Carlowits), in Hun endos: 
5* He died of hie wounds newt day. "His leet onder was 
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The Moslem warriors sternly teach 

His skill to pierce the promised breach : 
Within these walls a maid was pent 

His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire, 

Whose heart refused him in its ire, 
When Alp, beneath his Christian name, 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim. 

In happier moed, and earHer time, 
While unimpeach'd for traitorous cvime, 
Gayest in gondola or hall, 

He glitter’d through the Carnival ; 

And tuned the softest serenade 

That e’cr on Adria's waters play’d 

At midnight to Italian maid. ! 


Vili. 
And many deem‘d her heart was won ; 
For sought by numbers, given to none, 
Had young Francesca’s hand remain'd 
Still by the church’s bonds unchain’d ; 
And when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 
Her wonted smiles were seen to fail, 
And pensive wax’d the maid and pale; 
More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and festival ; 
Or seen at such, with downcast eyes, 
Which conquer’d hearts they ceased to prize - 
With Hstless look she seems to gaze ; 
With humbler care her form arrays; 
Her voice less lively in the song; 
Her step, though light, less fleet among 
The pairs, on whom the Morning's glance 
Breaks, yet unsated with the dance. 


YX. 
Sent by the state to guard the land, 
(Which, wrested from the Moslem's hand, 
While Sobieski tamed his pride 
By Buda’s wall and Danube's side, 
The chiefs of Venice wrung away 
From Patra to Eubosa’s bay,) 
Minotti held in Corinth’s towers 
The Doge’s delegated powers, 
While yet the pitying eye of Peace 
Smiled o’er her long forgotten Greece : 
And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from,the unchristian yoke, 
With him his gentle daughter came ; 
Nor there, since Menelaus’ dame 
Forsouk her lord and land, to prove 
What woes await on Iawless love, 
Had fairer form adorn'd the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore. 


x. 
The wall is rent, the ruins yawn ; 
And, with to-morrow's earliest dawn, 
O'er the digiointed mass shall vault 
The foremost of the flerce aesault. 
The bands are rank'd; the chosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 


' £* In midnight courtship to Italian matd.”— MS.) 
* [“ And make a melancholy moan 
To mortal voice and our —— — MS.) 
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The full of hope, misnamed “ forlorn,” 
Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win thelr way with falchion’s force, 
Or pave the path with many a corse, 
O’er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone -—the last who dies ! 


XI. 
T is midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangied with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And turn‘d to earth without repining, 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ? 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillow'd on the waves; 
The banners droop’d along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neigh’d oft and shrill, 
And echo answer'd from the hill, 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 
It rose, that chanted mournful strain, 
Like some lone gpirit’s o'er the plain: 
*T was musical, but sadly sweet, J 
Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a Jong unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown. ® 
It seem’d to those within the wall 
A cry prophetic of their fall; 
It struck even the besieger’s ear 
With something ominous and drear, 
An undefined and sudden thrill, 
Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its sHence framed; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger's knell. 5 


XII. 
The tent of Alp was on the shore; 
The sound was hush’d, the prayer was o'er; 
The watch was set, the night-round made, 
All mandates issued and obey’d : 
‘Tis but another anxious night, 
His pains the morrow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 
In guerdon for their long delay. 
¥ew hours remain, and he hath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 
Of slaughter: but within his soul : 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 


3 (* Which 
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He stoud alone among the host ; 
Not his the loud fanatic boast 
To plant the crescent o'er the cross, 
Or risk a life with little loss, 

Secure in paradise to be 

By Houris loved immortally : 

Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 
The stern exaltedness of zeal, 

Profuse of blood, untired in tail, 
When battling on the parent soil. 

He stood alone —a renegade 

Against the country he betray’d ; 

He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand : 
They follow'd him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave ; 
They crouch'd to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will: 


But still his Christian origin ‘ 


With them was little less than sin. 

They envied even the faithless fame 

He earn’d beneath a Moslem name ; 

Since he, their mightiest chief, had been 
In youth a bitter Nagzarcne. 

They did not know how piidc can stoop, 
When bafiled feelings withcriag droop; 
They did not know how hate can burn 

In hearts once changed from soft Co stern ; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 

.The convert of revenge can {vel 

He ruled them— man may rule the worst, 
By ever daring to be first : 

So lions o'er the jackal sway ; 

The jackal points, he fells the prey, ! 
Then on the vulgar yelling press, 

To gorge the relics of success. 


XIII. 
His head grows fever’d, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse : 
In vain from side to side he throws 
His form, in courtship of repose ; ® 
Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke him with a2 sunken heart. 
The turban on his hot brow press‘d, 
The mail weigh'd lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
Upon his eyes had stumber sate, 
Without or couch or canopy, 
Except a rougher field and sky 
Than now might yield a warrior'’s bed, 
Than now along the heaven was spread. 
He could not rest, he could not stay 
Within his tent to watt for day, 
But walk'd him forth along the sand, 
Where thousand sleepers strew'd the strand. 
What pillow’d them ? and why should he 
More wakefal than the humblest be, 
Since more their peril, worse their toil? 
And yet they fearless dream of spoff ; 
While he alone, where thousands pass’d 
A night of sleep, perchance thetr last, 
In slekly vigil wander'd on, 
And ested all he gazed upon. 


1(* As oa aver the jackal sway 


dauntiess on the prey ; 
on, dnd yelling prees 


To gorge the fragments of success.” — MS. | 
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XIV. 
He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freahness of the night. 
Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 
And bathed his brow with airy balm: 
Behind, the camp — before him lay, 
In many a winding creek and bay, 
Lepanto’s gulf; and, on the brow 
Of Delphi's hill, unshaken snow, 
High and cternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime ; 
It will not melt, like man, to thme: 
Tyrant and slave are swept away, 
Less form’d to wear befure the ray ; 
But that white veil, the lightest, fralilest, 
Which on the mighty mount thot hailest, 
While tower and tree are torn and rent, 
Shines o'er its craggy battlement ; 
In form a peak, in height a cloud, 
In texture like a hovering shroud, 
Thus high by parting Freedom spread, 
As from her fond abode she fled, 
And linger’d on the spot, where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 
Oh! still her step at moments falters 
O'er wither’d fields, and ruin'd altars, 
And fain would wake, in souls too broken, 
By pointing to cach glorious token : 
But vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember’d rays, 
Which shone upon the Persian flying, 
And saw the Spartan smile in dying. 


XV. 
Not mindless of these mighty times 
Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes ; 
And through this night, as on he wander'd, 
And o’er the past and present ponder’d, 
And thought upon the glorious dead 
Who there in better cause had bled, 
He felt how faint and feebly dim 
The fame that could accrue to him, 
Who cheer'd the band, and waved the sword, 
A trajtor in a turban'd horde; 
And led them to the lawless siege, 
Whose best success were sacrilege. 
Not so had those his fancy number'd, 
The chiefs whose dust around him slumber'd ; 
Their phalanx marshall’dton the plain, 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vain. 
They fell devoted, but undying ; 
The very gale their name seenrd sighing : 
The waters murmnr'd of their name ; 
The woods were peopled with their fame; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 
Claim’d kindred with thelr sacred clay ; 
Their spirits wrapp'd the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Roll'd mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 
That land is giory’s stil and theirs !3 


* (* He Mahl turn‘d from side to ade, 
And ouch reposing posture tried,” MS.) 
* [Here follows, in MS, - 
* Immurtal — boundless — ‘dh we 
Their soule tho very soll pervade.”} 
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"Tig still a watch-word to the earth : So well had they broken a lingering fast 
When man would do a deed of worth ' With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 6 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, And Alp knew, by the turbans that roll’d on the sand, 
So sanction'd, on the tyrant’s head : The foremost of these were the best of his band ; 
He looks to her, and rushes on Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 
Where life is lost, or freedom won. ! And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair,7 

XVL . All the rest was shaven and bare. 
Still by the shore Alp mutely mused, r he scalps were in the wild dog's — 
And woo'd the freshness Night diffused. The Ret wes eneies round Beet: 
There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea, 2 But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 


: ‘ There sat a vulture flapping a wolf 

Which changeless rolls eternally ; , 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood, — had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 
Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood ; — by the dogs, from the human prey; _ 
And the powerless moon beholds them flow, | But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Heedless if she come or go : | Pick'd by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 


Calm or high, in main or bay, 

On their course she hath no sway. XVII. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, _ Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight : 

And looks o’er the surf, but it comes not there; =. Never had shaken his nerves in fight ; 

And the fringe of the foam may be scen below, ; But he better could brook to behold the dying, 


On the line that it left Jong ages ago : ‘ Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, § 
A smooth short space of yellow sand Scorch’d with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 
Between it and the greener Jand. Than the perishing dead who are past all pain, “ 


There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 
' Whate’er be the shape in which death may lower; 
_ For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 
' And Honoar’s eye on daring deeds ! 
But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
(er the weltering fleld of the tombless dead, 10 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Leasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 


4 
' 
1 


| He wander'd on along the beach, 


Vii within the range of a carbine’s reach 

Of the leaguer’d wall; but they saw him not, 

Or how could he ‘scape from the hostile shot 2° 

Did traitors Jurk in the Christians’ hold ? 

Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts wax'd cold ? 
I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 

There flash’d no fire, and there hiss’d no ball, 


Though he stood beneath the bastion’s frown, mt anand ae ep met prey, | 
That flank’d the sea-ward gate of the town ; POCIERE, cS geen 
‘Though he heard the sound, and could almo-t tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, XVII. 

As his measured step on the stone below There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Clank’d, as he paced it to and fro; Fashion’d by long forgotten hands ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall Two or three columns, and many a stone. 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival, + Marble and granite, with grass o'ergrown . 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb ; - Out upon Time ! it will leave no more 

They were too busy to bark at him! Of the things to come than the things before: 

From a Sartar’s skull they had stripp’d the flesh, Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

And thelr white tusks crunch’d o'er the whiter skull,5 "er that which hath been, and o‘er that which must 
As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew be: 


As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, (dull, What we have seen, our sons shall see ; 
When they searce could rise from the spot where they , Remnants of things that have pass'd away, 
fed ; _ Fragments of stone, rear’d by creatures of clay [15 
‘ ( 
* (“ Where Freedom loveliest may be won.” — MS.5 ® (Strike out — 


2 The roader need hardly be reminded that there are no “ Seorch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 
perceptible tides ta the Mediterranean. : Than the perishing dead who are past all pain.” 


3 [Or would not waste on a alngle head What is a“ perishing dead ? "— Girrorn.) 
The tail on numbers better sped.” — M5.) 1” [O'er the weltering limds of the tombiess dead. — G)] 
4 COmit the rest of this section. — Girrorv.) 1 es An earl ey aso will prey, 
* "Phis spectacle I have seen, such as described, beneath the ; rejoice in hia decay, ; 
wall of the Scragtto at Constantinople, in the Mttle cavitivs | All that can kindle dismay and disgust 
worn by the Bosphorus in the rock, a narrow terrace of which — Follow his frame from the bier to the dust."— MS.] 


projects between the wall and the water. I think the factis | 12 thi let, — C. 
also mentioned in Hobhouse’s Travels. The bodies were ! — Dent —— 
probably those of some refractory Janizaries. [“ The scens- 3 [ After this follows jn MS. — - 


ations produced by the state of the weather, and leaving a “ Monwurents that the coming are 
comfortable cabin, were in unison with the impressions which Leaves to tho spol! of the seasons’ rage - 
Wwe felt when, passing woder the‘palace of the gultans, and ; Tilt Rulu makes the retics scarce, 
Sazing at the gloomy cypresses which rise above the walls, we | Then Learning acts her solemn farce, 
saw two dogs ghawing a dead body.” — Hosiouss.] And, roaming through the marble waste, 
; — as shows the force of Lord Byron's pencil. — Prates of beauty, art, and taste. 

FREY, { 


IX. 
' 7 This tuft, or long lock, Ja left, from a superstition that . x st of the plain; 

Mahomet will draw them into Paradtse by tt. ‘ — ee — cheine did oye deri — 
"] 


® (Than the manglod corpse fn its own blood lying. — G.) | Lay to his left ————, 
=~ 
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XIX. 
He sate him down at a pillar's base, ! 
And pass'd his hand athwart his face ; 
Like one in dreary musing mood, 
Declining was his attitude ; 
His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fever'd, throbbing, and eppress'd : 
And o'er his brow, s0 downward bent, 
Oft his beating fingers went, 
Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key, 
Ere the measured tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken. 
There he sate all heavily, 
As he heard the night-wind sigh. 
Was it the wind throngh some hollow stone 
Sent that soft and tender moan ? 2 
He lifted his head, and he look’d on the sea, 
But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 
He look'd on the long grass— it waved not a blade; 
How was that gentle sound convey'd ? 
He look’d to the banners — each flag lay still, 
: So did the leaves on Cithzron’s hill, 
And he felt not a breath come over his cheek ; 
What did that sudden sound bespeak ? 
He turn'd to the left — is he sure of sight ? 
There sate a Jady, youthful and bright! 


XX. 
He started up with more of fear 
Than if an armed foe were near. 
* God of my fathers! what is here? 
Who art thou, and wherefore sent 
So near a hostile armament ?” 
His trembling hands refused to sign 
The cross he deem’d no more divine : 
He had resumed it in that hour, 
But conscience wrung away the power. 
He gazed, he saw: he knew the face 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 
It was Francesca by his side, 
The maid who might have been his bride ! 


The rose was yet upon her cheek, 

But meliow'd with a tenderer streak : 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 
Gone was the smile that enliven'd their red. 
The ocean’s calm within their view, 
Beside her eye had less of blue; 

Bat like that cold wave it stood still, 
And its glance 5, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought conceal’d her bosom shining ; 
Through the parting of her hair, 
Floating darkly duwnward there, 

Her rounded arm show'd white and bare : 


t (From this, all is beautiful to—- 

“ tHe saw not, he knew not; but nothing is there.” — 
Girroap.) 

2 1 must here acknowledge a close, though unintentional, 
resemblance in those twelve lines to a passage in an unpub- 
shed poem of Mr. Coleridge, called “ Christabel.” It was 
not GH after,these Hnes were written that I heard that wild 

and singulary original and beautiful recited; and the 
MS, of that auction J never saw till very recently, by the 
kindness of Mr. Coleridge himself, who, [ hope, is convinced 
that I have not been a wilful arist. The oriyival idea 
nadoabted) 


periains to Mr, Coleridge, whose has been 
fourteen years Lat ine conclude By a hone 


Case . 
Seat ie wil not longer delay the publication of — 
of which I can only add my mite of approbation to thu applause 
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And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 

You might have seen the moon shine curough. 


XXI, 
** J come from my rest to him I love best, 
That I may be happy, and he may be bless'd. 
I have pass’d the guards, the gate, the wall; 
Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 
"T is said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity ; 
And the Power on high, that can shield the goed 
Thus from the tyrant of the wood, 
Hath extended its mercy to guard me as well 
From the hands of the leaguering intidel. 
I come — and if I come in vain, 
Never, oh never, we meet again ! 
Thou hast done a fearful deed 
In falling away from thy fathers’ creed : 
But dash that turban to earth, and sign 
The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine ; 
Wring the black drop from thy heart, 
And to-morrow unites us no more to part.” 


“« And where should our bridal couch be spread ? 
| In the midst of the dying and the dead ? 

' For to-morrow we give to the slaughter and flame 
The sons and the shrines of the Christian name. 

} None, save thou and thine, I’ve sworn, 
| Shall be left upon the morn: 

; But thee will I bear to a lovely spot, 
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forgot. 
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- Where our hands shall be join'd, and our sorrow | 


| There thou yet shalt be my bride, 
When once again I've quell'd the pride 
Of Venice; and her hated race 

Have felt the arm they would dehase 
Scourge, with a whip of scorpions, thuse 
Whoin vice and envy made my foes,” 


Upon his hand she laid her own — 
Light was the touch, but it thrill’d to the bone, 
' And shot a chillness to his heart, 
Which fix’d him beyond the power to start. 
| Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 
, He could not loose him from its hold; 
But never did clasp of one so dear 
Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 
As those thin fingers, long and white, 
| Froze through his blood by (geir touch that night. 
i The feverish glow of his broW'was zone, 
. Aud his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, 
As he look’d on the face, and beheld its huc, 
| So deeply changed from what he knew: 
| Fair but faint — without the ray 
| OF mind, that made each feature play 
| Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 


— — —— — — 


| of far more competent judges. — [The following are the hnes 
— “ Christabet * which Lord yon had unintentionally * 


“ The night ts chill, the forest bare, 
Is it the wind that moneth bleak? - 
There is not wing enough in the alr 
To move away the ringlet 
Fromm the — ladyr cheek — 
There ts not wind cnough to twirt 
The one red lenf, the tast of its cian, 
That dances a5 often as dance it can, 


Hanging #0 light, and han so high 
On the topmost twig that foc at the sky." 
> (And ite thrilding giance, Me. — Girroap,]} 
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And her motionless lips lay still as death, 

| and her words came forth without her breath, 
‘And there rose not a heave o'er ber bovom’s swell, 
And there seem'd not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 
Though her eye shone ont, yet the lids were fix'd, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmix’d 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the restlesa who walk in a troubled dream ; 

| Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 
Stirr'd by the breath of the wintry air, ! 

} So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light, 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight ; {down 
As they seem, through the dimness, about to come 

From the shadowy wall where their images frown ; 2 
Fearfully flitting to and fro, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 


“Tf not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven, — 
Again I say — that turban tear 

From off thy faithless brow, and swear 
Thine injured country's sons to spare, 

Or thou art lost; and never shult see — 
Not earth —that’s past — but heaven or me. 
If this thou dost accord, albeit 

A heavy doom ‘tis thine to meet, 

That doom shall half absolve thy sin, 

And mercy's gate may receive thee within : 
But pause one moment more, and take 
The curse of Him thou didst forsake ; 

And look once more to heaven, and see 

Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon—3 
"Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart within thee is not chanyed, 
Then God and man are both avenged ; 
Dark will thy doom be, darker still 

Thine immortality of ii.” 


Alp luok'd to heaven, and saw on high 

The sign she spake of in the sky ; 

But his heart was swollen, and turn'd aside, 
By deep interminable pride. 

This first false passion of his breast 

Roll’d like a torresit o'er the rest. 

He sue for mercy | He dismay'd 

By wild words of a timid maid ! 

He, wrong'd by Venice, vow to save 

Her sons, devoted to ip grave ! 


— — — 





' ¢* Like a picture, that magic had charm’d from its frame, 
Lifctess but itfe-like, and ever the same."——-MS.] 


2 tn the summer of 1808, when in hie sixteenth year, ; 
Lord Byron, though offered a bed at Anuesley, used at first | 
torcturn every night to slcep at Newstead; alleging as a | 
reason, that he was afraid of the family pictures of the | 
Chaworths ; that be fancied “ had taken a grudge to bin 

on account of the duel.” 


have been the recollection of these pictures that suggested to 
his these lines, ) 


31 have been told that the kiea expressed in this and the 
five following lines has been admired by those whose appro- 
bation is valuable, fam glad of It: but it is not original — 
at least not mine 4 it may be fk 

anes — of the Rngiish v 

© precise page 

before shine 
vewal of gratification...[ The fullowing |s the passage t — 
“* Delu rince ! sad the Genius, addressing the Caliph, 
to whom Providence hath contided the care of innumer- 
abla subjects; is it thas that thou fulfillest thy mission ? 
¥ crimes are already completed: and art thou now 
hattening to thy punishment ? Thou knowest that be- 


of « 


THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


Mr. Moore thinks it may possibly | 
| 
{ 


wgouch better expressed in, 
Vathek™ (1 forget | 
of the French), a work to which 1 have > 
and never recur to, or read, without & re- 





No—though that cloud were thunder’s worst, 
And charged to crush him —let it burst | 


He look'd upon it earnestly, 
Without an accent of reply ; 
He watch'd it passing; & is flown: 
Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 
And thus he spake —“ Whate’er my fate, 
I am no changeling —'t is too late : 
The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 
Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 
What Venice made me, I must be, 
Her foe in all, save love to thee: 
But thou art safe: oh, fly with me!” 
He turn’d, but she is gone! 
Nothing is there but the column stone. 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air ? 
He saw not —he knew not — but nothing {s there. 


XXII. 

The night is past, and shines the sun 

As if that morn were a jocund one, 4 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The Morning from her mantle grey, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day.> 

Hark to the trump, and the drum, 
And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 
And the flap of the banners, that flit as they ‘re borne, 
And the neigh of the steed, and the mullitude’s hum, 
And the clash, and the shout, “ They come! they 


come !" 
The horsetails§ are pluck’d from the ground, and the 
sword ; [ word. 


From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the 
Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and throng to the van; 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 

That the fugitive may flee in vain, 

When he breaks from the town; and none escape, 
Aged or young, in the Christian shape; 

While your fellows on foot, in a flery mass, 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass.7 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein; 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 
White is the fuam of their champ on the bit: 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 
The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before : § 
Forms in his phalanx each Janizar ; 

Alp at their head; his right arm fs bare, 

Su is the blade of his scimitar; 


yond those mountains Eblis and his accursed dives hold 
their infernal empire; and, seduced by a — han- 
tom, thou art proceeding to surrender th to them | 
This moment is the last of grace allowed thee; give back 


Nouronahar to her father, who still retains a few ke of | 
life : destroy thy tower with all its abominations: drive Ca- . 


rathis from thy councils: be just to thy subjects: 
ministers of the prophet: com 

an exemplary tife ; and, instead of 
voluptuous indulgence, lament thy c 
of thy ancestors. Thou beholdest the clouds that obscure 
the sun: at the instant he recovers his splendour, if thy heart 
* not chan , the time of mercy assigned thee will be past 

or ever’ " 


4 (Leave out this couplet. Girrorn.) 


respect the 
te for thy impieties hy 


—⸗ 


e The horsetuila, fixed upon a lanes, o paeha's standard. 


* FOmit — 
“ While your fefows on foot, ia a flery mass, 

Bloodstain the breach through which they pass.” - G.] 
® FAnd crush the wall they have shaken before. — G.] 


eovasgicler , api days in 
on the sepulchres | 


J Strike out —* And the Noon will look on a sultry day.” 
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The khan and the pachas ar¢ all at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the bead of the host. 

+ When the cniverin’s signal is fred, then on ; 

Leave not in Corinth a living one— 

A priest at her altars, 2 chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 

God and the prophet — Ala Hu! 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo! 

“ There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to 
scale ; 

And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye 
fail ? 





He who first downs with the red cross may crave! 
His heart's dearest wish ; let him ask it, and have!” 
Thus utter'd Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier ; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire: — 
Silence — hark to the signal —fire ! 


XXIII. 
As the wolves, that headlong go 
mn the stately buffalo, 
Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 
And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 
The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die; 
Thus against the wall they went, 
Thus the first were backward bent ; 2 
Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 
Strew'd the earth like broken glass, 
Shiver’d by the shot, that tore 
The ground whereon they moved no more 
Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower's grass at the close of day, 
When his work ts done on the levell'd plain ; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 


XXIV. 
As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 
From the cliffs invading dash 
Huge fragments, sapp’d by the ceaseless flow, 
Tilt white and thundering down they go, 
Like the avalanche’s snow 
On the Alpine vales below ; 
Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 
Corinth’s sons were downward borne 
By the long and oft renew'd 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 
In firmness they stood, and in masses they fel, 
Heap'd, by the host of the infidel, 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 
Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 
Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory, 
Mingle there with the volleying thander, 
Which makes the distant cities wonder 
How the sounding battle goes, 
If with them, or for their foes ; 
If they must mourn, or may rejoice 
in that annihilating voice, 


1 aS He who as downs with the red-cross may crave," &c. 


i He who — plucks down,” &c. — Girroupn.] 


2* 1 
———⏑— bout 3 


3 (Such was the fall of the foremost train. — G.] 
* (Thore stood « man, &c. — G.) 
» £° Lerk'd,” a bad word — say “ Was Md.” — G.} 
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Which pierces the deep bills through and through 
With an echo dread and new : 

You might have heard it, on that day, 

O'er Salamis and Megara ; 

( We have heard the hearers aay, ) 

Even unto Pireus’ bay. 


XXV. 


From the point of encountering blades to the hilt, ; 


Sabres and swords with blood were gilt ; 

But the rampart fs won, and the spoil begun, 
And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 

From within the plunder'd dome ; 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street ; 
But here and there, where ‘vantage ground 
Against the foe may still be ‘found, 

Desperate groups, of twelve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again-— 

With banded bucks against the wall, 

Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 


There stood an old man‘— his hairs were white, 

But his veteran arm was full of mighc : 

So gallantly bore he the brunt of the trty, 

"Mhea dead hefuare him oan that dav 

In a semicircle Jay ; 

Still he combated unwounded, 

Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of former fiyht 

Lurk'd5 beneath his corsiet bright ; 

But of every wound his body bore, 

Fach and all had been ta’en before : 

Though aged, he was so iron of limb, 

Few of our youth could cope with him; 

And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay, 

Outnumber'd his thin hairs of silver grey. 

From right to left his sabre swept : 

Many an Othman mother wept 

Sons that were unborn, when dipp'd* 

His weapon first in Moslem gore, 

Ere his years could count a score. 

OF all he might have been the sire § 

Who fell that day bencath his fre: 

For, sonleas left long years aga, 

His wrath made many a childless fue ; 

And since the day, when in the strait“ 

His only boy had met his fate, 

His parent's fron hand oom 

More than a human h mb, 1v 

If shades by catnage be appeased, 

Putroclus’ spirit less was pleased 

Than his, Minott!’s son, who dined 

Where Asia's bounds and ours divide. 

Buried he lay, where thousands before 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the sbore ; 

What of them is left, to tell 

Where they lie, and how they fell? 
Not a stone on thelr turf, nor a bone in their graves; 
But they lve in the verse that immortally saves. 


5 FOutnumber‘d bis patts, &c. a GIFFORD.) 
7 [Sons that were unborn, when Ac dipp'd.— G.J 


" oe is better than King Priam's fifty sons. 
9 In the naval battle at — mouth of the Dardanelles 


between the Venetians and Tu 


19 (There can be Ro. tech thing ; fut the whole of this ls 


poor, und spun out, ⸗ 
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XXVI. 
Hark to the Allah shout !* s band 
Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at hand : 
Their leader's nervous arm is bare, 
Swifter to smite, and never to spare — 
Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known ; 
Others a gaudier garb may show, 
To tempt the spoll of the greedy foe; 
Many a hand’s on a richer hilt, 
But none on a steel more ruddily gilt ; 
Many a loftier turban may wear, — 
Alp fs but known by the white arm bare ; 
Look through the thick of the fight, ’tis there ! 
There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before ; 
There is not a banner In Moslem war 
Will lure the Delhis half so far ; 
It glances like a falling star | 
Where'er that mighty arm is seen, 
The bravest be, or late have. been ; 2 
There the craven cries for quarter 
Vainly to the vengeful Tartar ; 
Or the hero, silent lying, 
Scorns to yield a groan fn dying ; 
Mustering his last feeble blow 
’Gainst the nearest levell’d foe, 
Though faint beneath the mutual wound, 


Grappling on the gory ground. 


XXVII. 
Still the old man stood erect, 
And Alp’s ‘career a moment check’. 
“ ¥ield thee, Minottl; quarter take, 
For thine own, thy daughter's sake.” 


‘“ Never, renegado, never ! 
Though the life of thy gift would last for ever.” 3 


“ Francesca '—— Oh, my promised bride !+ 
Must she too perish by thy pride ?” 


“ She is safe."-—“' Where ? where ?" 
From whence thy traitor soul fs driven — 
Far from thee, and undefiled.” 

Grimly then Minetti smiled, 

As he saw Alp staggering bow 

Before bis words, as with a. blow. 


“Oh God! when died she?” — “ Yesternight — 
Nur weep I for her s s flight : 

None of my pure race shall be 

Sh:ves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come onl“ — That challenge is in vain — 

Alp's already with the slain ! 

While Minotti’s words were wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking 

Thin his falchion's point had found, 

Had the time alluw'd to wound, 


' (Hark to the Alla Hu! &¢. — Girroup.] 
* [Omit the remainder of the section. — G.] 
*fln the original MS. — 
‘Though the life of thy giving @ould last for ever.””) 


*(" Where's Francesca ?— my promised bride !°’— MS.] 


CHore follows in MS, 
“ ‘Twice and once he rolt'd a 
a Then load-Hke lay — his Face. Pigs | 
ne — hel —— and more mat 
eal jon, that ene been led to pe —— much 
hore forse to the objects —— mude 
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—“In heaven; 
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From within the neighbouring porch 

Of a long defended church, 

Where the last and desperate few 

Would the failing fight renew, . _ 

The sharp shot dash’d Alp to the ground ; 
Ere an eye could view the wound 

That crash’d through the brain of the infidel, 
Round he spun, and down he fell; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blaged, as he bent no more to rise, 

And then eternal darkness sunk 

Through all the palpitating trunk ; > 
Nought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering : 
They turn’d him on his back; his breast 
And brow were stain’d with gore and dust, 
And through his lips the life-blood oozed, 
From its deep veing lately loosed; 

But in his pulse there was to throb, 

Nor on his lips one dying sob; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded his way to death: 

Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unanel'd he pass’d away, 


Without a hope from mercy’s aid, — 


To the last a Renegade. * 


— — 


XXVIII. 

Fearfully the yell arose 
Of his followers, and his foes; 
These in joy, in fury those :7 
Then again in conflict mixing, 
Clashing swords, and spears transfixing, 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, 
Hurling warriors in the dust. 
Street by street, and foot by foot, 
Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his high command ; 
With him, aiding heart and hand, 
The remnant of his gallant band. 
Still the church is tenable, 

Whence issued late the fated ball 

That Half avenged the city's fall, 
When Alp, her flerce assailant, fell : 
Thither bending sternly back, 
They leave before a bloody track ; 
And, with their faces to the foe, 
Dealing wounds with every blow, ® 
The chief, and his retreating train, 
Join to those within the fune; 
There they yet may breathe awhile, 
Shelter’d by the massy pile. 


X XIX. 
Brief breathing-time! the turban'd host, 
With adding ranks and raging boast, 












the Corsair. Lara, the Glaour, Alp, &c. than belongs to them. 
Tho _ incidents, habits, &c. are much too remote from modern 
Bur life to act as mischievous examples to others ; 
while, under the given circumstances, the splendour o 
imagery, beauty tenierness of sentiment, and extraor- 
dinary — and felicity of language, are applicable to 
human sature at times, and in all countries, and conve 
to the best faculties of the reader's mind an impulse whic 
elevates, and enchants, with the noblest 


refines, instructs, 
and purest of all pleasures. —Sir KE. Barpoes.] 
7 [* These in rage, in triumph those.” — MS.] 
* [Dealing death with * blow. - Girrorp.) 
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Press onwanis with such strength and heat, 
Thetr numbers balk their ewn retreat ; 

For narrow the way that jed to the spot 
Where still the Christians yielded not; 
And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly try 
Through the massy column to turn and fly ; 
They perforce must do or die. 

They die; but ere their eyes could close, 
Avengers o'er their bodies rose ; 

Fresh and furious, fast they All 


And faint the weary Christians wax 
Before the stil] renew'd attacks : 

And now the Othmans gain the gate ; 
Still resists its fron weight, 

And still, all deadly aim’d and hot, 
From every crevice comes the shot; | 
From every shatter'd window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower : 
But the portal wavering grows and weak — 
The iron yields, the hinges creak — 
It bends— it falls —and all is o’er; 
Lost Corinth may resist no more! 


XXX. 
Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 
Minotti stood o’er the altar stone : 
Madonna's face upon him shone, 
Painted tn heavenly hues above, 
With eyes of light and looks of love ; 
And placed upon that hely shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 
When pictured there, we knecling see 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 
Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven, as ff to waft it there. 
Still she smiled ; even now she smiles, 
Though slaughter streams along her aisles : 
Minotti lifted his aged eye, 
And made the sign of a cross with a sigh, 
Then seized a torch which blazed thereby ; 
And still he stood, while, with steel and flame 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 


XXXII. 
The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone ; 
Their names were on the graven floor, 
But now illegible with gore ; 
The carved crests, and curious hues 
The varied marhle’s veins diffuse, 


Were smear’d, and slippery —stain'’d, and strown 


With broken swords, and helms o’erthrown : 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold in many a coffin'd row ; 
You might see them piled in sable state, 
By a pale light through a gloomy grate ; 
But War had enter’d their dark caves, 
And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her suiphurous treasures, thickly syread 
‘Jn masses by the fleshless dead ; 
Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christians’ chiefest magazine ; 
T's these a late form'd train now led, 


¥ 





The ranks unthinn'd, though slanghter’d still ; 


5 “om Init It mute a glorious show!!!" Out. — Grr. 
ORD. 
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Minotti's last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erwhelming force. 


XXXII. 
The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain : 
For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake, 
With barbarous‘blows they gash the dead, 
And lop the already Ikeless head, 
And fell the statues from their niche, 
And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 
And from each other's rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had blese’d. 
‘To the high altar on they go; 
Uh, but it made a glorious show! ! 
On its table still behold 
The cup of consecrated gold ; 
Massy and deep, a glittering prize, 
Brightly it sparkles te plunderers’ eyes : 
That morn it held the holy wine, 
Converted by Christ to his biood ao divine, 
Which his worshippers drank at the break of day 
To shrive their souls ere they join'd in the fray, 
Still a few draps within it lay: 
And round the sacred table glow 
Twelve lofty lampa, in splendid row, 
From the purest metal cast; 
A spoil —the richest, and the last. 


XXXII. 
So near they came, the nearest stretch'd 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach’d, 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Tvuch’d with the torch the train — 
’T is fired! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turban'd victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurl'd on high with the shiver'd fane, 
in one wild roar expired ! 
The shatter’ town— the walls thrown down — 
The waves a moment backward bent — 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 
As if an earthquake pass’d — 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 
By that tremengous blast — 
Proclaim'd the desperate confilct o'er 
On that too long afflicted shore: % 
Up to the sky like roc go 
All that mingted there below : 
Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorch'd and sbrivell’d to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strew'd the plain : 
Down the ashes shower like rain; 
Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkle 
With a thousand circling wrinkles; 
Some fell on the shore, but, far awny, 
Scatter’d o'er the isthmus lay ; 
Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 
Let their mothers bee and say ! 
When in cradied rest they lay, 
And cach pursing mother srafted 
On the swect sleep of ber child, 


9 [Strike out from “ Up to the sky,” &c. to All blacken' 
recking fay.“ Ppecpleabie, stuff, .. Givroan.) 
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Little deem’d she such a day 

Would rend those tender linths away. 
Not fhe matrons that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more; 
That one moment left no trace 

More of human form or face 

Save a scatter’d scalp or bone : 

And down came blazing rafters, -strown 
Around, and many a falling stone, 
Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blacken'd there and reeking lay. 
All the living things that heard 

That deadly earth-shock disappear'd ; 
The wild birds flew; the wild dogs fied, 
And howling left the unburied dead; 1! 
The camels from their keepers broke ; 
The distant steer forsook the yoke — 
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The nearer steed planged o’er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tere bis rein ; 

The bull-frog’s note, from ot the marsh, 

Deep-mouth'd arose, and doubly harsh ; 

The wolves yell’d on the cavern’d hill 

Where echo rofl’d in thunder still ; 

The jackals’ troop, in gather’d ery, ® 

Bay'd from afar complainingly, 

With a mix’d and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten hound : 3 

With sudden wing, and ruled breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seem’d so dun ; 

Their smoke assail’d his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek — 
Thus was Corinth lost and won ! + 


Parisina. 


To 
SCROPE BERDMORE DAVIES, ESQ. 


THE FOLLOWING POEM IS INSCRIBED, 


BY ONL WHO GAS LONG ADMIRED HIS TALENTS AND YALUED 15 FRIENDSHIP. 


January F2. 1816. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux following poem is grounded on a circumstance 
mentioned in Gibbons “ Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick.” JT am aware, that in modern times the 


} [Omit the next six limes. — Girronp.] 


* I belere I have taken a poctical licence to transplant the 
jackal from Asia. In Greece I never saw nor heard these 
animals; tut among the ruins of Ephesus I have heard them 
by hundreds, ‘fT hey haunt ruins and follow armies. 

3 [Leave out this couplet. — Girronp.} 

4{The “ Siege of Corinth,” though written, perhaps. with 
too visible an effect, and not very well harmonised ity all its 

wuts, cannot but be regarded as a inagnificent composition. 

here is tess misanthropy tie than in any of the rest; and 
the interest is made up of roste representations of soft 
and solemn scenes abd emotions, and of the tumult, and ter- 
rors, and intoxication of war. These opposite pictures are, 
plies too violently contrasted, and, in some parts, too 
urshly coloured . but they are in generul exquisitely designed 
and executed with the utmost epirit and energy. — Jerrazy. 


5 This » perhaps the most exquisitely versified one 
that ever the author produced, was written in London in the 
witummn of 185, and published in February, 1816. Although 
the beauties of it were universally acknowledged, and frag- 

. Ments of ita rousle ere long on every lip, the nature of the 
subject prevented it from being dwelt upon at much length 
iu the critical journals of the time ; moat of which were con- 
tent to record, general: their regret that 20 great a poet 
should have permitted himself, by awakening sympathy for 
3 pair of incestuous lovers, to heeome, in some sort, the 
apologist of thelr sig. An anonymous writer, in * Black- 
Wood's Magazine,” seems, however, to have « sted some 
Particulars, in execution of the story, Ww ought 
to be taken inte consideration, before we rashly class Lord 
Ryron with those who have bent their 


poctien! offeaders, 
hoe “ to divest incest of its hereditary horrors.” “ In 
isina,” says this crisic, “ we are acarcely permitted to 


have a a the r a 
rivetted rte the punishment: we have scarcely had time to 





delicacy or fastidiousness of the reader may deem 
such subjects unfit for the purposes of poetry. The 
Greck dramatists, and some of the best of our old 
English writers, were of a different opinion: as 
Alfieri and Schiller have also been, more recently, 


condemn, within our own hearts, the sinning, though injured 
son, when — 
‘ For a departing being's soul 
The death-hymn a and the hollow belis knoll : 
He is noar mortal goat ; 
Kneeling at the Friar's knee , 
Sad to hear — and piteous to see — 
Kneeling on the bare cold ground, 
With the block before and the guards around — 
And the headaman with bis bare arn: ready, 
That the blow may be both swift and steady, 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true 
Since he set its edge anew : 
While the crowd fn a speechless circle gather 
To ase the Son fall by the doom of the Father ! 


The fatal guilt of the Princess is in Hke manner swallowed 
up in the dreary contemplation of her ancertain fate. We 
forbear to think of her as an adulteress, after we have heard 
that * Aorrid weice’ which is sent up to heaven at the death 
of her paramour — 
* Whatsoe'er its end below, 
Mer llfe began and closed in wee.’ 


“ Not only has Lord Byron avoided all the detaile of this 
anhaliowed love, he has aleo contrived to mingle in the very 
incest which he condemns the idea of retribution ; and our 
horror fer the sin of Hugo is diminished by our belief that it 
was brought about by some and super-human fatalism, 
at gloom of righteous vi- 
Greek tragedics, the fe 
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upon the Continent. - The following extract will ex- 
plain the facts on which the story is founded. The 
name of dzo is substituted for Nicholas, as more 


‘ metrical. 


* Under the reign of Nicholas III. Ferrara was 
poliuted with a domestic tragedy. By the testi- 
mony of an attendant, and his own observation, the 
Marquis of Este discovered the incestuous loves 
of his wife Parisina, and Hugo his bastard sen, a 
heautiful and valiant youth. They were beheaded 
in the castle by the sentence of a father and hus- 
band, who published his shame, and survived their 
execution.' He was unfortunate, if they were gulity : 
if they were innocent, he was still more unfortunate ; 
nor is there any possible situation in which I can 
sincerely approve the last act of the justice of a 
parent.” — Gisson’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii 


p. 470. 


‘The gather'd guilt of elder times 
Shall reproduce itself in crimes ; 

There is a day of vengeance still, 

Linger it may — but come it wilL' 


“That awful chorus does not, unless we be greatly mis- 
taken, leave an impression of destiny upon the mind more 
powerful than that which rushed on the troubled spirit of 
Azo, when he heard the speech of Hugo in his hall of judg. 
ment : — 

‘ Frou gevest, and may'st resume my breath, 

A gift for which I thank thee not ; 
Nor are my mother's wrongs forgot, 
Her slighted lore and ruin'd name, 
Her offepring’s heritage of shame.’ ” 


We shall have occasion to recur to this subject when we 
reach our author’s “ Manfred.” The facts on which the pre- 
sent poem was grounded are thus given in Frizzi‘s History of 


errara : — 
“ Thie turned out a calamitous year for the peo je of Fer. 
yara; for there occurred a very tragical event jn the court of 
their sovereign. Our annals, both pee and in manuscript, 
with the exception of the unpolished and negligent work 
of Sardi, and one other, have given the following relation 
of it, — from which, huwever, are rejected many details, and 
especially the narrative of Bandelli, who wrote a century 
— and who does not accord with the contemporary 
“ By the above-mentioned Stella defi’ Assassino, the Mar- 
quis, in the year 1405, had a son called Ugo, a beautiful and 
— outh. Parisina Malatesta, second wife of Nic. 
colo, like the generality of step.mothers, treated him with 
little kindness, to the infinite regret of the Marquis, who re- 
garded him with fond partiality. Onc day she asked leave of 
her husband to undertake a certain journey, to which he 
consented, but upon condition that Ugo should bear her com. 
pany ; for he hoped by these means to induce ber, in the end, 
to lay aside the obstinate aversion which she had conceived 
against him. And indeed his intent was accomplished Wut 
too well, since, during the journey, she not only divested 
herself of all her hatred, bat fell into the opposite extreme, 
After their return, the Marquis had no longer any occasion 
to renew his former reproofs. It ha one day that a 
Giorgia, passing belore the saw going 
in, @ before the apart arisina, saw going 
—— them one of her chamber-maids, all terrified and in 
tears. Asking the reason, she told him that her mistress, for 
se ear it ee ete Grebe 
ta tage, 6 she eas: reveng 
she chose to make known the criminal famittartty which sub. 
sisted between Parisina and her step-son. The servant took 
nate of the words, and related them to his master, He was 
astounded but scarcely believing his ears, he assured 
himeelf of the fact, alas! too clearly, on the 18th of May, 
y looking through s hole made in the ceiling of his wife's 
. Instantly he broke into a furious rage, and arrested 
both of them, together with Aldobrandinc Kanguni, of Mo. 
her gentleman, and also, as some say, two of the women 
of her chamber, as abettors of thig sinful act. fe ordered 
to s hasty trial, desiring the judges 
the atcustomed 
; sentence de Some there were that 
themselves in favour of the delinquents, and, am 
Ugaceion Contrario 


; , who was all powerful with N 
phony ena rerio aged and much deserving minister Alberto 
. Bath of these, their tears flowing their checks, 
their — implored him for mercy: addu 
oy 


could suggest for sparing the 


forms, upon the 
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Parisina. 





1. 

Ir is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; ¢ 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, : 
And on the leaf a browner hue, | 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, ; 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, i 


fenders, besides those motives of honour and decency which | 
— him to conceal from the public so scandalous |, 
a But his rage made him inflexible, and, on the in. | 
stant, he commanded that the sentence should be put in | 
exec 


ution. 

“ It was, then, in the prisons of the castle, and exactly in 
those frightful dungeons which are seen at this day beneath | 
the chamber called the Aurora, at the foot of the Lion's tower, , 
— 


— — —— 
— — — 
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— — — — 


at the top of the street Giovecca, that on the night of the 21st | 
of May were beheaded, first, Ugo, and afterwards Parisina. 
Zoese, he that accused her, conducted the latter under his 
arm to the place of punishment. She, all along, fancied that ; 
she was to be thrown into a pit, and asked at —— 
whether she was yet come to the spot? She was told thai 
hor punishment was the axe. She inquired what was become . 
of Ugo, and received for answer, that he was already dead, ; 
at the which, sighing grievously, she exclaimed, ‘ Now, then, 
i wish not myself to live ;’ and, belug come to the block, she . 
stripped herself with her own hands of all her ornaments, 
and wrapping a cloth round ber heed, submitted to the fatal . 
stroke, which terminated the cruel scene. The same was 
done with Rangont, who, together with the others, according . 
to two calendars in the library of St. Francesco, was buried 
in the cemetery of that convent. Nothing else is known , 
respecting the women. 

“The Marquis kept watch the whole of that dreadful night, | 
and, as he was walking backwards and forwards, inquired of 
the captain of the castle if Ugo was dead yet ? who answered 
him, Yes. He then gave himself up to the moat desperate 
lamentations, exclaiming, ‘ Oh! that I too were dead, since ! | 
have been hurried on to resolve thus against my own Ugo!’ | 
And then gnawing with his teeth a cane which be had in his 
hand, he paseed the rest of the night in sighs and In tear, | 
calling frequently upon his own dear Ugo. the following - 
day, calling to mind that it would he necessary to make public, 
his justitication, seeing that the transaction could not be kept 
secret, he ordered the narrative to be drawn out upon paper, 
and sent it to all the courts of Italy, 

“ On receiving this advice, the of Venice, Francesco | 
Foscarl, gave orders, but without publishing his reasons, thu 
stop should be put to the preparations for a tournament, 
which, under the auspices —— and at the expense 
of the city of Padua, was about'to teke place, in the aquare of 
re eat, in order to celebrate his advancement to the ducal 
chair, 

“The Marquis, in addition to what he had already done, 
from some unaccountable burst of vengeance, commanded 
that as many of the married women as wera well koown to 
him to be faithless, like his Paristna, should, lke her, be 
beheaded. Amongst rs, Rarberina, or, as somo call her. 
Laodamia Romel, wife of the court judge, underwent this | 
sentence, at the usual place of execution ; that is to say, n 
the quarter of St. Giacomo, opposite the present fortress. | 

ond St. Paul’s. ie —— be told how s ared 
this proceeding in a prince, who, considering his own disposi- 
— — as it — pa been In — cases — 

ulgent. me, however, there were who did not to 
commend him.” 


The above passage of Frizzi was translated by Lord Byrom. 
and — a closing nots to the original of Par: 


1 £* Ferrara {a much decayed and depopulated ; but the 

e still exists entire ; ae taee the court whore Pagixina 

ugo ware beheaded, to the annal of Gibbon.” | 

* — — 1817.3 — 
opening verses, though 

tinged with the same shade of sarrow which 

harmony to the whole poem. — Jevrary, 
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Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 


| 
But It is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall, 
And {¢ is not to gase on the heavenly light 
hat the lady walks in the shadow of night ; 
And if she sits in Este’s bower, 
Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower ; 
She listens — but not for the nightingale — 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale, 
There glides a step through the foliage thick, 


And her cheek grows pale-~and her heart beats quick. 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 


And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves. 
A moment more —and they shall meet — 
Tis past - her lover’s at her feet. 


III. 

And what unto them is the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide ? 
Its living things — its earth and sky — 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 
As if all else had pass'd away, 

They only for each other breathe ; 
Their very sighs are full af joy 

So deep, that did it not decay, 
That happy madness would destroy 

The hearts which feel its fiery sway : 
Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ? 
Who that have felt that passion’s power, 
Or paused, or fear'd in such an hour? 
Or thought bow brief such moments last ? 
But yet—they are already past ! 
Alas ! we must awake before 
We know such vision comes no more. 


IV. 
With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past : 
And though they hope, and vow, they grieve, 
‘As if that parting were the last. 
The frequent sigh —the long embrace — 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s face 
The Heaven she fears will not forgive ber, 
As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld ber frallty from afar-— 
The frequent sigh, the long embrace, 
Yet binds them to thelr trysting-place. 
Bat it must come, and they must part 
In fearful heaviness of heart, 
With all the deep and shuddering chill 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill. 


V. 

And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed, 
To covet there another's bride ; 
But she must lay her conscious head 

A husband's trusting heart beside. 


' The Hnes contained in this section were printed as set to 
music anme time since, but belonged to the poem where they 


— — — — — — 


But fever’d in her sleep.she seems, 

And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her unrest 

A name she dare not breathe by day, 
And clasps her lord unto the breast 

Which pants for one away : 

And he to that embrace awakes, 

And, happy in the thought, mistakes 

That dreaming aigh, and warm caress, 

For such as he was wont to bless ; 

And could in very fondness weep 

O'er her who loves him even in sleep. 


VI. 
He clasp’d her sleeping to his heart, 
And listened to each broken word : 
He hears — Why doth Prince Azo start, 
As if the Archangel’s voice he heard ? 
And well he may —a deeper doom 
Could scarcely thunder o’er his tomb, 
When he shall wake to sleep no more, 
And stand the eternal throne before. 
And well he may — his earthly peace 
Upon that sound is doom’d to cease. 
That sleeping whisper of a name 
Bespeaks her guilt and Azo’s shame. 
And whose that name ? that o’er his pillow 
Sounds fearful as the breaking billow, 
Which rolls the plank upon the shore, 
And dashes on the pointed rock 
The wretch who sinks to rise no more, — 
So came upon his soul the shock. 
And whose that name? ‘tis Hugo's, — his — 
In sooth he had not deem’d of this ! — 
"lis Hugo's, — he, the child of onc 
He loved— his own all-evil son— 
The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betray'd Bianca’s truth, 
The maid whose folly could confide 
In him who made her not his bride. 


VIL 

He pluck'd his poniard In its sheath, 

But sheath'd it ere the point was bare — 
Howe’er unworthy now to breathe, 

He could not slay a thing so fair— 

At least, not smiling — sleeping — there : 
Nay more :-— he did not wake her then, 

But gazed upon her with a glance 

Which, had she roused her from her trance, 
Had frozen her sense to sleep again ; 
And o'er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleam‘d on the dew-drops big and damp. 
She spake no more — but still she slumber'd — 
While, in his thought, her days are number'd. 


VOL 

And with the morn he sought, and found, 
In many a tale from those around, 
The proof of all he fear’d to know, 
Their present guilt, his future woe ; 
The long-conniving damsels seek 

To save themselves, and would transfer 

The guilt - the shame — the doom — to her : 
Concealment is no more-—they speak 


now appear; the greater part of which was composed prior 
to “ Lara.” 
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Antoinette. 


All circumstance which may compel 
Full credence to the tale they tell:. 
And Axzo’s tortured heart and car 
Have nothing more to feel or hear, 


x. 
He was not one who brook’d delay : 
Within the chamber of his stute, 
The chief of Este's ancient sway 
Upon his throne of judgment sate ; 
His nobles and his guards are there, — 
Before him is the sinful pair ; 
Both young, — and one how passing fair! 
With swordless belt, and fetter'’d hand, 
Oh, Christ! that thus a son should stand 
Before a father's face! 
Yet thus must Hugo meet his sire, 
And hear the sentence of his ire, 
The tale of his disgrace ! 
And yet: he seems not overcome, 
Although, as yet, his voice be dumb. 


xX. 

And still, and pale, and silently 

Did Parisina wait her doom ; 
How changed since last her speaking eye 

Glanced gladness round the glittering room, 
Where high-born men were proud to wait — 
Where Beauty watch’d to imitate 

Her gentle voice —her lovely mien — 
And gather from her air and gait 

The graces of its queen : 
Then, — had her eye in sorrow wept, 
A thousand warriors forth had leapt, 
A thousand swords had sheathless shone |, 
And made her quarrel ail their own. 
Now,—what is she ? and what are they ? 
Can she command, or these obey 7? 
All silent and unheeding now, 
With downcast eyes and knitting brow, 
And folded arms, and freezing air, 
And lips that scarce their scorn forbear, 
Her knights and dames, her court-—is there : 
And he, the chosen one, whose lance 
Had yet been couch’d before her glance, 
Who— were his arm a moment free — 
Had died or gain'd her liberty ; 
The minion of his father’s bride, — 
He, too, is fetter’d by her side ; 
Nor sees her swoln and full eye swim 
Less for her own despair than him : 
Those Uds — o'er which the violet vein 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 
Shining through the smoothest white 
That e'er did softest kiss invite— 
Now seem’d with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below ; 
Which glance so heavily, and fill, 
As tear on tear grows gathering still. 


XL 
And he for her had also wept, 
But for the eyes that on him gazed: 
His sorrow, if he felt i, slept; 
Stern and erect his brow was raised. 


ITA ows writer gravely ch 


o's well.kn 


argen Lord Byron with 

hrasing, in this passage, without acknowledgment, Mr 
Bark own ption of the unfortunate Marte 
“ Verily,” says Mr. Coleridge, “ there be 
amongst us a set of critles, who seem to bold, that every 
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Whate’er the grief his soul avow'd, 

He would not shrink before the crowd ; 
But yet he dared not look on her: 
Remembrance of the hours that were — 
His guilt-—his love—his present stute — 
His father’s wrath —all good men's hate — 
His earthly, his eternal fate— 
And hers, — oh, hers !--- he dared not throw 
One look upon that deathlike brow ! 

Else had his rising heart betray’d 

Remorse for all the wreck it made. 


XII. 
And Azo spake: —“ But yesterday 
I gloried in a wife and son; 
That dream this morning pnass'’d away 3 
Ere day declines, I shall have none. 
My life must linger on alone; 
Well, —let that pass,—-there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done: 
Those ties are broken —not by me; J 
Let that too pass; — the doom's prepared ! 
Hugo, the priest awaits on thec, 
And then— thy crime’s reward ! 
Away ! address thy prayers to Heaven, 
Before its evening stars are met — 
Learn if thou there canst be forgiven ; 
Its mercy may absolve thee yet. 
But here, upon the earth beneath, 
There is no spot where thou and I 
Togrether, for an hour, could breathe : 
Farewell! 1 will not aee thee die— 
But thou, frail thing! shalt view his head — 
Away! I cannot speak the rest: 
Go! woman of the wanton breast, 
Not I, but thou his blood dost shed ; 
Go! if that sight thou canst outlive, 
And joy thee in the life 1 give.” 


XIII. 

And here stern Azo hid his face — 
For on his brow the swelling vein 
Threbb'd as if back upon his brain 
The hot blvod ebb’d and flow'd again ; 

And therefore bow’d he for a space, 
And pass'd his shaking hand along 
His eye, to veil it from the thronz : 

While Hugo raised his chained hands, 

And for a brief delay demands 

His father's ear: the sifant' sire 

Yorbids not what his words require. 


+ It is not that I dread the death — 
For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly through the battle ride, 
And that— not once 2 useless brand — 
Thy slaves have wrested from my band 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
Than e’er can stain the axe of mine ; 
Thon gav'st, and may’st resume my breath, 
A gift fer which I thank thee nat; ‘ 
Nor are my mother's wrongs furgot, 
Her slighted love and ruin’d name, 
Her offspring’s heritage of shame ; 


possible thought and image is traditionsl; who bava no 
notion that there are such things eas fountains in 
email as well as great ; and who would therefnre charitably 
derive every rill they behold flewing, from a perforation 


in some other nran’s tank.""} 
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But she is in the grave, where he, 
Her son, thy rival, soon shall be. 
Her broken heart-—my sever'd heail — 
Shall witness for thee from the dead 
How trusty and how tender were 
Thy youthful love-—paternal care. 
"Tis true that I have done thee wrong — 
But wrong for wrong :—this,-——deem'd thy bride, 
The other victim of thy pride, 
Thou know’'st for me was destined long; 
Thou saw’st, and covetedst her charms ; 
And with thy very crime-—my birth — 
Thou tauntedst me, as Httle worth ; 
A match ignoble for her arms, 
Because, forsooth, I could not claim 
The lawful heirship of thy name, 
Nor sit on Este’s ineal throne: . 
Yet, were a few short summers mine, 
My name should more than Este's shine 
With honours all my own. 
I had a sword—and have a breast 
That should have won as haught! a crest, 
As ever waved along the line 
Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 
Not always knightly spurs are worn 
The brightest by the better born ; 
And mine have lanced my courser’s flank 
Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 
When charging to the cheering cry 
Of ‘ Este and of Victory 1° 
I will not plead the cause of crime, 
Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
A few brief hours or days that must 
At length roll o'er my reckless dust ;— 
Such maddening moments a3 my past, 
They could not, and they did not, last. 
Albeit my birth and name be base, 
And thy nobility of race 
Disdain’d to deck a thing like me — 
Yet in my lineaments they trace 
Some features of my father’s face, 
And in my spirit — all ef thee. 
From thee this tamelessness of heart — 
From thee — nay, wherefore dost thou start ? — 
Frain thee in all their vigour came 
My arin of strength, my soul of flame ; 
Thou didst not give me life alone, 
But all that made me more thine own. 
See what thy guilty love hath done ! 
Repaid thee with too Hke a son { 
Iam nv bastard in my aoul, 
For that, like thine, abborr’d contral : 
And for my breath, that hasty boon 
Thou gay'st and wilt resume so svon, 
1 valued it no more than thou, 
When ros: thy cusque above thy brow, 


} taught — haughty. —“ Away, Aaaghé man, thou art 

insulting me." SMAKSPEARK. 

2 [ I sent for ‘ Marmion,’ because it ocourred to me, there 
might be a resemblance between part af ' Parisina’ and a 
minilar scene in the second canto 
ii, trough I aever 


shought of tislere Sol coud bari 
a ar 
wish ty imitate thet which is inimitable,” i 


1 wish you would 
ish Mr. Gifford whether { — to say any thing upon it. I 
had completed the story on passage from Gibbon, which . 


indeed leads to a like scone naturally, without a thought of 
the kind: but if comes upon me 





nut very comfortably.” — 






Aund we, all side by side, have striven, 


And o’er the dead our coursers driven 
The past is nothing — and at last 
The future can but be the past ; 
Yet would I that 1 then had died ; 
¥or though thou work'dst my mother's 4, 
And made thy own my destined bride, 
I feel thou art my father still ; 
And, harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 
T is not unjust, altheugh from thee. 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 
My life begun and ends the same: 
As err'd the sire, so err’d the son, 
And thou must punish both in one. 
My crime seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us teo !” 


XIV. 

He ceased — and stood with folded arma, 
On which the circling fetters sounded ; 
And not an ear but felt as wounded, 

Of all the chiefs that there were rank’d, 
When those dull chains in meeting clank'd ; 

Till Parisina’s fatal charms? 

Again attracted every eye — 

Would she thus hear him doom’d to die ‘ 

She stood, I said, all pale and still, 

The living cause of Hugo’s il): 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 

Not once had turn'd to either side — 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose, 

But round their orbs of deepest blue 

The circling white dilated grew — 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 

As ice were in her curdied blood ; 

But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gather'd slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 

It was a thing to see, not hear! 

And those who saw, it did surprise, 

Such drops could fall from human eyes, 

To speak she thought —the imperfect uote 

Was choked within her swelling throat, 

Yet seein’d in that low hollow groan 

Her whole heart gushing tn the tone. 

It ceased — again she thought to speak, 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek,’ 

And to the earth she fell like stone 

Or statue from its base o’erthrown, 

More like a thing that ne’er ‘had life, — 

A monument of Azo’s wife, — 

Than her, that living guilty thing, 

Whose every passion was a sting, 

Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 

That guilt’s detection and despair, 


* Her look composed. and steady e 

Bespoke a matchices con y 3 — 

And there she stood so calm and pala, 

That, but her breathing did nos tali, 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, w 

That neither sense nor pulse che lacks, 

You must have st w form of wax, 

— —— to the very life, was there — 

So still she waa, so pale, so fair.) 

3 {The — and condemnation of the guilty pair, 
with the bold, high-toned, and yet tem the 


lord B. to Mr. Al. Fou. 3. 1810.— The apene referred to le som, are mat with considerable taleut ; and yet are leas 
the one in which Constancy de Reverley appears belore the | —— than the mute of the fallen beauty, who 
conclave — f ' g@ands in specchicss agony e him. — Jerraxy. ) 
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But yet she lived — and all toa soon In penitential holiness, 

Recover’d from that death-like swoon ⸗ He bends to hear his accents bless 

But scarce to reason -~every sense With absolution such es may 

Had been e'erstrung by pangs intense ; Wipe our mortal stains away. 

And each frail fibre of her brain That high sun on his head did giisten 
(As bowetrings, when relax’d by tain, Aa he there did bow and listen, 

The erring arrow launch aside) And the rings of chestnut hair 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide — Curl'd half down bis neck so bare ; 
The past a blank, the future black, But brighter still the beam was thrown 
With glimpses of a dreary track, Upon the axe which near him shone... 
Like lightning on the desert path, With a clear and ghastly glitter ——— 
When midnight storms are mustering wrath. Oh ! that parting hour was bitter ! 
She fear’d-—she felt that something ill Even the stern stood chill’d with awe ; 
Lay on her soul, eo deep and chill ; | Dark the crime, and Just the lew— 
That there was sin and shame she knew ; ' Yet they shudder’d as they saw. 


That some one was to die — but who? 
She had forgotten : — did she breathe ? 
Could this be still the earth beneath, 
The sky above, and men around ; 


XV. 
The parting prayers are said and over 
Or were they fiends who now so frown'd Of that false son——and daring lover ! 
On one, before whose eyes each eye His beads and sins are all recounted, 
Till then had smiled in sympathy ? His hours to their last minute mounted ; 
His mantling cloak before was stripp‘d, 


All was confused and undefined 
To h -jarr’d and wandering mind ; His bright brown locks must now be clipp‘d ; 
eee toe “Tis done —all closely are they shorn ; ’ 


a ee * — The vest which till this moment worn —- 
But madly still in each extreme, The scarf which Parisina gave — 
She strove with that convulsive dream , Must not adorn him to the grave. 
For 90 it seem’d on her to break : Even that must now be thrown aside, 
Ob! vainly must she strive to wake ! And o'er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no—that last indignity 
Shall ne’er approach his haughty cye. 
All feelings seemingly subdued, 
In deep disdain were half renew'd, 
When headsman’s hands prepared to bind 
Those eyes which would not brook such blind, 
As if they dared not look on death. 
* No—yours my forfelt blood and breath; 
These hands are chain'd, but let me die 


— — — — — 


XV. 

The Convent bells are ringing, 
But mournfully and slow ; 

In the grey square turret swinging, 
With a deep sound, to and fro. 
Heavily to the heart they go! 

Hark! the hymn is singing - 


— — — — — — — — — — — 


The song for the dead below, At least with an unshackled eye — 
Or the living who shortly shall be so: Strike :"—and as the word he said, 
For a departing being’s soul Upon the block he how'd his head; 


The death-hymn peals and the hollow beils knoll: These the last accents Hugo spoke : 

He is near his mortal goal ; “ Strike :""—and flashing fell the stroke —~ 
Kneeling at the friar’s knee ; Roll'd the head — and, gushing, sunk 

Sad to hear-——and piteous to see — Back the stain’d and heaving trunk, 
Kneeling on the bare cold ground, In the dust, which each deep vein 

With the block before and the guards around — Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 


— — —— — 


And the headsman with his bare arm ready, His eyes and lips a moment guiver, 
That the blow may be both swift and steady, Convulsed and quick — then fix for ever. 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true He died, as erring man should die, 
Since he set its edge anew; Without display, without parade ; 
While the crowd in a speechiess circle gather Meekly had he bow'd and pray’d, 
To see the Son fall by the doom of the Father! As not disdaining priestly aid, 
Nor desperate of all hope on high. 
And while before the prior kneeling, 
XVI. His heart was wean'd from earthly feeling ; 
It is a lovely hour as yet j His wrathful sire-—his paramour- 
Before the summer sun shall set, What were they in such an hour? 
Which rose upon that heavy day, | No more reproach —no more despair ; 
And mock’'d it with his steadiest ray ; | No thought but heaven-——no word but prayer-— 
And his evening beams ure shed Save the few which from him broke, 
Full on Hugo's fated heal, When, bared to meet the headsman’s stroke, 
4a his last confession pouring He claim'd to die with cyes anbound, 
To the monk, his doom deploring His sole adieu to thove around, ! 


} Che grand part of chia poem is that which describes thn thing is conceived and expressed with the atnsost sim Heit 
esecution of the rival.son ; and in which, there is no anid directness, there is 5 —* of pathos and ppitry to which 
pomp, either of language or of sentiment, and though every 1 would not be easy to many parallels, .. Jerrnxy.) 


Ge 





I 
PARIBINA. 


— — — — — — — — — 


XVIII. 

Still as the lips that closed in déath, 
Each gazer’s bosom held his breath : 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 
A cold electric shiver ran, 
As down the deadly blow descended 
On him whose life and love thus ended ; 
And, with a hushing sound comprese’d, 
A sigh shrunk back on every breast ; 
But no more thrilling noise rose there, 

Beyond the blow that to the block 

Pierced through with forced and sullen shock, 
Save one; — what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill — so passing wild ? 
That, as a mother’s o’er her child, 
Done to death by sudden biow, 
To the sky these accents go, 
Like a soul’s in endless woe. 
Through Azo’s palace-lattice driven, 
That horrid voice ascends to heaven, 
And every eye is turn’d thereon : 
But sound and sight alike are gone ! 
It was a woman’s shriek — and ne'er 
In madlier accents ruse despair ; 
And those who heard it, as it pase’d, 
In mercy wish’d it were the last. 


XIX. 
Hugo is fallen; and, from that hour, 
No more in palace, hall, or bower, 
Was Parisina heard or seen: | 
Her name — as if she ne'er had been — 
Was banish'd from each Up and ear, 
Like words of wantonness or fear ; 
And from Prince Azo's voice, by none 
Was mention heard of wife or son ; 
No tomb—no memory had they ; 
Theirs was unconsecrated clay; 
At least the knight's who died that day 
But Parisina's fate lies hid 
Like dust beneath the coffin lid : 
Whether in convent she abode, 
And won to heaven her dreary road 
By blighted and remorseful years 
Of scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears ; 
Or if she fell by bowl or steel, 
For that dark love she dared to feel ; 
Or if, upon the moment smote, 
She dled hy tortures less remote, 
Like him she saw upon the block, 
With beart that shared the headsman's shock, 
In quicken'd brokenness that came, 
In pity, o’er her shatter'd frame, 
None knew —and none can ever know ; 
But whatsoe’er its end below, 
Her life began and closed in woe | 


' cin Parisina there is no tumult or stir. It ls all sadness, 
papi and terror. 


reumstar ces ; bub the writing is beautiful 


————— — — 


— — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — —— — ———r ——t çqe — — — — — —— — — — 


There ts too much of horror, pernaps. where every thing 
throughout, | sensibil 
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xx. 

And Azo found ancther bride, 
And goodly sons grew by his side ; 
But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who wither’d in the grave; 
Or if they were—on his cold eye 
Their growth but glanced unheeded by, 
Or noticed with a smother'd sigh. 
But never tear his cheek descended, 
And never smile his brow unbended ; 
And o’er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thought ; 
Those farrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 
Scars of the lacerating mind 
Which the Soul's war doth leave behind. 
He was past all mirth or woe: 
Nothing more remain’d below 
But sleepless nights and heavy days, 
A mind all dead to scorn or praise, 
A heart which shunn’d itself——and yet 
That would not yield — nor could forget, 
Which, when it least appear’d to melt, 
Intently thought — intensely felt: 
The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o'er the surface close; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows — and cannot cease to flow. 
Still was his seal'd-up bosom haunted 
By thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe'er our stified tears we banish ; 
When, struggling as they rise to start, 
We check those waters of the heart, 
They are not dried — those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 
And resting in their spring more pure, 
For ever in its depth endure, 
Unseen, unwept, but uncongeat'd, 
And cherish'’d most where least reveal'd. 
With inward starts of feeling left, 
To throb o'er those of life bereft, 
Without the power to fill again 
‘The desert gap which made his pain ; 
Without the hope to meet them where 
United souls shall gladness share, 
With all the consciousness that he 
Had only pase’d a just decree ; 
That they had wrought their doom of ill; 
Yet Azo'’s age was wretched still. 
The tainted branches of the tree, 

If lopp’d with care, a strength may give, 

By which the rest shall bloom and live 
All greenly fresh and wildly free : 
But if the lightning, in its wrath, 
The waving boughs with fury scathe, 
The massy trunk the ruin feels, 
And never more a Jeaf reveals. ! 


and the whole —— a rich and redundant veil of poetry, 
thes the pure essence of genius and 
ity, — Jarrary.) 
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She Prisoner of Chillon. 





SONNET ON CHILLON. By Bonnivard !— May none those marks efface ! 
Ereexa Spirit of the chainless Mind ! ¢ For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty | thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alune can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign'd — 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ‘t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 





ö— — —— — ⸗ 


Che Prisoner of Chillon- 





ö— — — — — —— 


J. 
My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In 4 single night, *¢ 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 


nivard engagen le Conseil & accorder aux ecclésiaatiques ot 
aux paysans tin tems suffisant pour examiner les propesitions 
qu’on leur fatsait ; il réussit par sa douceur : on préeche tau- 
one le Christianiane avec succes quand on fe proche arec 
charlté, 

* Bonnivard fut savant : ses manuserits, qui sont dat In 
Bibliotheque publique, prouvent qu'il avait bien ju les auteurs 
clasniques Latins, et qual avait approfonmdl la théologie ef 
VYhistoire, Ce grand homme almait les scieures, et i croyait 
qn'elles pouvatent fatre la gloire de Gentve ; ausai il ne 
negligea rien pour les fixer dans cette ville natssante en 1551 
il donna sa bibliothdque au public ; elle fut le commencement 
de notre bibliothaque publique et ces livres sont en partic 
jes rares et belies editions duqiunziame sidele qu'on volt dans 
notre collection. Enfin, pendant Ja méme année, ce bon pa- 
triote institua la République son héritiére, & condition qu'elle 
enyployerait ses biens à cutretenir le collége dont oy prajet. 
tait la fondation, 

“Tt parait que Baunivard mourut en 1570; mais on ne 
peat 'as utęr, parcequ'd ya une facune dans le Neécralage 
depuis le mois de Juillet, 1570, junques en 1571.” 

(Lord Byron wrote this beaatiful poem at a amall tan, in 
the little village of Ouchy, near Lausanne, whore he happened 
in June, 816, to be detained two days by stress of weather ; 


1 When this poem was composed, I was not sufficiently aware 
of the history of Bonnivard, or I should have endeavoured 
to dignify the subject by an attempt to celcbrate bis courage 
and his virtues. With some account of his life J have been 
furnished, by the kindness of a citizen of that republic, which 
is still proud of the memory of a man worthy of the best age 
of ancient freedom ; — 

* Francols de Bonnivard, fils de Louis de Bonnivard, ori- 
aoe de Seysel et Seigneur de Lunes, naquit en 1496, II 

t ses études à Turin: en 1510 Jean Aimé de Bounivard, 
son onele, lui rdsigua le Prieuré de St. Victor, qui aboutis. 
anit aux murs de Genéve, et gui formait un bénéfice con- 
sidérable. 

“Ce grand homme —(Bonnivard inérite ce titre par la 
force de son ame, la droiture de son coeur. ta noblesse de ses 
intentions, ja ragesse de ses consvils, le courage de sea dé- 
marches, l’étendue de ses connaissances et. la vivacitdé de son 
esprit), — ce grand homme, qui excitera admiration de tous 
ceux qu'une vertu hérvique peut encore émouvoir, inspirera 
encore la plus vive reconnaissance dans les coeurs des Gi. 
névois qui aiment Genéve Bonnivard eu tut toujours un 
des plus fermes arp: pour assurer ta Kherté de notre Re. 
publique, il ne craignit pas de perdre souvent la sienne ; il 
oublia son repos ; il méprisa see richesses 5 11 ne neéghgea nen 
pour affermir le bonheur d'une patrig qu'il hoaora de son : “ thereby adding,” says Moore, “one mure deuthless assuci- 
ae : — te — — is pine e606 ar oe _ ation to the already immortalised localictes of the Lake."J 
CHOTERS § a Be vec Vintrépidit’ dun heros, et i 2 [In the first draught, the sonnet opens thus — 
écrivit san Histotre avec la naiveté d'un philosophe et fa f Beloved ( — 5 of the Paalateie wind 2 
chaleur d'un patrivte, Drightest in dungeans, Liberty ! Chou art, 

Ik dit dans fe commencement de sun Histoire de Gendve, Thy palace is within the Freeman's heart 
que dés qu't cut commencé de lire Uhistoire dex nations, tt sc Whose soul the love of thee alone can bind; 
semi entrainé par son got pour tes Képubligars, dont tt And when thy sons to fetters are consign’ — 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloam, 
Thy joy is with Chem atill, and unc ’ 
Thar country conquers with their martyrdom."] 

4 (" Twill tell you something about ‘ Chillon.’ A Mr. De 
Luc, ninety years old, a Swine, had it read to him, and it 
pleased with it— so nvy sister writes. Ite said that he wus 
with Reusseau at Chillon, and that the description ia per- 

| fectly correct. Hut this is not all; TI recallected eomethiag 
of the usme, and find the following passage tn ‘ The Con- 


épousa toujours les mtiréts : cat ce gett pour fa fiherte gin 
lui fit sans doute adapter Genéve pour 6a patrie. 

* Bonnivard, encore jeune, sannoncga hautement comme le 
défenseur de Gentve contre le Duc de Savoye et I'l véque. 

“ En 1519, Bonnivard devient le martyr de 3a patrie. Le 
Duc de Savoye (tant entré dans Genéve avec cing cont 
hommes, Bonytvard craint le ressentiment du Dur, if voulut 
se retirer & Fribourg pour cn éviter les suites, mais i fut 
trahi par deux hommes qui l‘accompagnatent, et conduit par 
ordre du Prince 2 Grolée, oi i) resta prisunsier pendant deux —— 
ans. Bonnivard ctait malheureux dans ses voyages: comme | {@ssions,' vol, li. p. 247. lv, wtih, © Lous Ces amusemens 
ses malbeurs n'avaient pulmt ralenti son scie pour Gendve, Felui qui me plut davantage fut ube promenade autour du 
était toujours un ennemi redoutable pour ceux qui la meva. | 1c, que je fis en bateau aver De Luc pére, sa bru, ses deus 

t, et par conséquent il devait Mre exposé A leurs coups. | fds, et ma Therése, Nous mimes sept jours & cette tournce 
1 fat rencentré en 1530 sur le Jura par des voteurs, qui le | Pat le plus beau temps du monde. J'en gardal le vif souvenir 
} des sites, qui m’avalent frappé & lautre extrémité du Lac, 


— 


le mirent entre les mat 
aépoulliérent, ot gut le mirent encore entre ics maine du Duc ‘ et dont je fis la ve ee quelques années apres, dans ‘ La 
uf 


: le f le C 


Chilion,.od 0 resta sans étre interrogé jasques en 1536; il fut { ; 
alors delivré par les Bernois, qui s'‘emparérent du Pays de Vaad, of the * deux fils.' He is in England, inti tut stil! In 
™ Bonnivard, en sortant ae sa captivite, eut Io plaisir de | faculty. It fs odd that he should have lived so and Lot 


; wanting in oddness, that he should have made this voyage 
with Jean Jacques, and afterwards, at such an interval, read 


trouver Genive Uhre et réformee : la République e’empressa 
& poet hy an Englishman (who made preciacly the same ir 


de jul témoigner sa reconnaissance, et de dédummayer des 





| 3 ef ft seal un 
mex quill evolt sonflerts ; elle ie recut Bourgeois ve ia ville vigation) upon the same scenery.” Byron Letters, 


: d habiteée : 
an mois de Jato, 1536 ; elle lui donna la maison habites autro- pril 9.1817, Jean André de Luc, F.H-S., died at Windsor, 


te 1 He hy igt ; 
or Pool yng alban oA O i nlp arto hea in the July following, He was born in 3736, at Geneva, was 


ewnt ¢cus d'or tant gu'll a erait 4G . 
—— dans te Conseil de Deux. ** en 137, ee the author of many geological worke, and corresponded with 
td fini d'étre utile: aprés avoir travaillg | most of the learned societies of Kurope.) 


Bongivard n‘s 
& rendre Genbve tiles, i} réussit & la rendre tolérante. Bon. | 4 Ladovico Sforza, and others. — The same ts asserted of 
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THE PRISONER GF CHILLON. 





My limbs are bow'd, though not with tall, 
But rusted with a vile repese, ! 
For they have been a dungeon's apoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and harr’d — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer'd chains and courted death ; 
‘That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his Uneal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven — who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish'd as they had begun, 
Proud of persecution’s rage ; 2 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal’d 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God thelr foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 
iH, 
There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And throagh the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
oreeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marah's meteor lamp: 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 
And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 
For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Til I have done with this new day, 
Which now ts painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them vu’er, 
T lost their long and heavy score, 
When tay last brother droop'd and died, 
i wind { lay living by his side. 
III. 
They chain'd us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see cach other's face, 
But with that pale and livid Nght 
That made us strangers in our sight : 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but joined in heart, 
7 was still some solace, in the dearth 
! Of the pure elements of earth, 
Io hearken to eavh other's apeech, 
And each turn comforter to each 


Marle Antolnette's, the wife of Louis the Sixteenth, though 
not in quite #0 ahort a period. Grief is said to have the same 
effect: to such, and not to fear, this change in Acrs wae to be 
attributed, 

' (Original MB. .. 

_  * But with the inward waste of grief" 

2 (* Braving rancour — chains — and rage." — M8.) 

° (This picture of the Grat feelings of the three gailant 
brothors, when bound apart in this living tomb, and of the 
gradual decay of their cheary fortitude, js full of pity and 
agony. ~- Jerraey.] 


* The Chaétena de Chillen is situated between Clarens and 


—<—<—— — 





With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


TV, 
I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do — and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 

¥or him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its surnmer ’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought hut others’ ills, 
And then they flow’d like mountain rilis, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorr'd to view below. 


V. 

The other was as pure of mind, 
But form'd to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 

With joy : — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither'd with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance n sooth did mine : 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow'd there the decr and wolf, 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 

VL 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 
A thousand feet In depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, * 

Which round about the wave enthrais : 
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VMmeneuve, which last is at one extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva. On its left are the entrances of the Rhone, and op- 
posite are the heights of MetHerie and the range of Alps 
above Boveret and St. Gingo. Near it, on a hill behind, isa 
torrent: below it, washing its walls, the lake has been fa. 
thomed to the depth of 800 feet, French meamure ; within it 
are a range of dungeous, in wich the early reformers, and 
subsequently ees of state; wore confined. Across one 
of the vaults 


# a boam black with age, on which we were in. 
formed that the condemned were former! 


y executed. In the 
célis are seven pillars, or, rather, eight, one 
are rings 


being half merged 
in the wall; in some aft for the fetters and 
fettered : in the pavement 


the steps of Bonnivard have left 
their traces, He was coufived here several years. It is by 
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A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made-—~ and like a living grave 

Below the surfiice of the lake 

The dark vault Hes wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 


Wash through the bars when winds were high 


And wanton in the happy sky ; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


VIL 
I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food ; 
It was not that ‘t was coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter's fare, 
And for the like had little care : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the mont, 
Our bread was such as captive's tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 
But what were these to us or him ? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side ; 
But why delay the truth ? —he dicd. ! 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash:8 my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they uniock’d bis chain, 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 


, Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 


But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 


They coldly laugh’d — and laid him there : 


The fat and turfless earth above 
The being we s0 mach did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's Hitting monument ! 


VIII. 
But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 


this castle that Rousseau has fixed the catastrophe of his 


ersion, ts the cause of her 
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His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyr'd father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither'd on the stalk away. 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any muod ; 

I've seen it rushing forth {n blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix'd with such — but sure and slow; 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew Jess and Jess: 
I Hsten’d, but I could not hear ; 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew ‘t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

T cali'd, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him: — I found him not, 
Z only stirr’a in this black spot, 

TI only lived — J only drew 

The accursed breath of dungcon-dew ; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the cternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 5 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 


I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 


the good Bonnivard. On the pillar to which this nofortu- 
nate man is said to have been chained, I observed, cut out | 
of the stone, the name of one whose beautiful has 
dane much tw heighten the interest of this d 
will, perhaps, do more towards rescuing 

names of ‘ Jon’® and ‘ Bonnivard,’ than all the cruel 
sufferings which that injured man endured within 

and gloomy s." 

! (* But why withhold the blow ?.. he died.” — M8.j 


from 


wall 


2 [* To break or bite.” MS.] 


gentle decay and gradual extinction of the 
utiful passage in the —— 


My brothers — both had ceased to hreathe: 
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THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope but faith, 

_ And that forbade a selfish death, 
IX, 

What next befell me then and there 

I know not well — I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and alr, 

And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist ; 
For all was blank, and.dleak, and grcy ; 
It was not night — it was not day ; 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place ; 
There were ne stars—-no earth——no time— 
No check — no change — no good —no crime — 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! 

x. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the caro! of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track ; 

T saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more : 

It seem'd like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to Jove me when 

None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird | I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A viultant from Paradise ; 
1 [* J saw them with their lake below, 
And their three thousand years of sow." — MS, ] 


* Between the entrances of the Rhone and Villeneuve, not 
far from Chillon, is a very email island ; the only one 1 could 
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For— Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem’d that it might he 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then "t was ‘mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone —as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heayen is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth Is gay. 


XI, 
A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfasten'd did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell frona side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


XI. 

I made a footing in the wall, | 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who Joved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child—no sire—no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quict of a loving eye. 


XII. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high —-their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a Jittle isle, @ 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 


the lake, within its 


it contains a few trees {I think not above 


—“ and from its — and diminutive size has a 


effect upon the v 
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A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me be seem’d to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled——and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppress'd, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 
I kept no count - I took no note, 


— — a 9 ~ my eve — 
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I had no hope my eyes to raise, 
And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 
I ask'd not why, and reck’d net where, 
It was at length the same to me, * 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 
I learn'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appear’d at last, . 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage —and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home ; 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen tradc, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of ene place, 
And I, the monarch of'tach race, 
Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell; ? 
My very chains and [I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are:—even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh.? 


— — I — — — — — — 


— — —— 
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Beppo: 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


Rosalind. Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: Look, you lisp, and wear strange suits: disable all the benefits of 


your own co 
} you are; or I wi 


That is, been at Pesice, which was much visited 
then what Paris is sow — the seat of all dissolutences. 





[Beero was written at Venice, in October, 1917, and 
acquired great popularity immediately on its public- 


| ation in the May of the following year. Lord Byron's | 


letters show that he attached very little importance 
to it at the time. He was not aware that he had 


! {Here foliow in MS. — 
“ Nor slew 1 of my subjects one — 

What sovereign oa ous hath done ?''} 
2 fit has uot been the purpuse of Lord Byron to paint the 
uliar character of Bonnivard. The object of the poem, 
ike that of Sterne’a celebrated sketch of the prisoner, is to 
consider captivity in the abstract, and to mark its effects in 
gtadually chilling the mental powers as it benumba and freezes 
the animal frame, until the unfortunate victim becomes, as it 
were, a part of his dungeon, and identified with his chains. 
This transmutation we believe to be founded on fact: at 
least, in the Low Countries, where solitade for life is sub- 
stituted for capital punishments, something fike it may be 
witnessed. On ar days in the course of the year, 
these victims of & jurisprudence which calis itself humane, 
are presented to public eye, upon a stage erected in the 


marketplace, apparently to prevent their guilt and 
from being forgotten 
witness. a ; 
+ with 


¥ scarcely pos- 
sible to to 








be out of love with your Nativity, and almost chide God for making you that countenance 
acaree think that you have awam jin a Gondola. 


Annotation of the Commentators. 
by the young English gentlemen of those times, and was 
8. a. 


as You Like H, Act LV. Se. 1. 
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opened a new vein, in which his genius was destined 
to work out some of its brightest triumphs. “ I have 
written,” he says to Mr. Murray, “ a poem humuour- 
| ous, in or after the excellent manner of Mr. Whistle- 








| craft, and founded on a Venctlan anecdote which 


ceafened and astounded by the sudden exchange of the silence 
1 of adungeon for the busy hum of men, the wretches sit more 
_ Uke rude images fashioned to a fantastic imitation of human- 
ity, than ike Uving and reflecting beings. In the course of 
time we are assured they generally become elther madmen ar 
| idiots, as mind or matter happens to predominate, when the 
( mysterious balance hetween them fs destroyed. It will readily 
| be allowed that this singular pocm is more powerful than 
; pleasing. The dungeon of Bonnivard ts, hike that of Ugolinn, 
a subject too dismal for even the power of the painter or poet 
to counteract its horrors. It is the more disagreaabla as 
affording human hape no anchor to rest upon, describing 
the sufferer, though a man of talents and virtues, os altogether 
inert and powerless under his accumulated sufferings: yet, as 
a picture, however gloomy the colouring, ft may rival any 
which Lord Byron has drawn, nor is it possible to read it 
witbout a sinking of the heart, corresponding with that which 
he describes the victim to have suffered, 
Scort.] 
2 
| 
| in the city 


— Sin Waren 


Oi — I was only nine at Voulos. I saw, in 
time, more liberty to sin, chan ever I heard tell of 
of London in nine years.” Roger Aeohow.] 
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BEPPO. . ) 


mused me. It is called Beppo-—-the short name for 
duseppo, — that is, the Joe of the Italian Joseph. 
t has politics and ferocity.” Again-—“~ Whistlecraft 
s my immediate model, but Berni is the father of 
hat kind*of writing; which, I think, suits our lan- 
mage, too, very well. We shall see by this experi- 
nent. It will, at any rate, show that I can write 
theerfully, and repel the charge of monotony and 
nannerism.” He wished Mr. Murray to accept of 
3eppo as a free gift, or, as he chose to express it, “as 
vart of the contract for Canto Fourth of Childe 
Harold ; * adding, however, —“ if it pleases, you shall 
have more in the same mood; for I know the Italian 
way of life, and, as for the verse and the puasions, I 
have them still in tolerable vigour.” 

The Right Honourable John Hookham Frere has, 
then, by Lord Byron's confession, the merit of having 
first introduced the Bernesque style into our lan- 
guage; but his performasite, entitled “ Prospectus 
and Specimen of an intended National Work, by 
William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers, intended to 
comprise the most interesting Particulars relating to 
King Arthur and his Round Table,” though it de- 
lighted all elegant and learned readers, obtained at 
the time ttle notice from the public at large, and is 
already almost forgotten. For the causes of this 
failure, about which Mr. Rose and others have 
written at some length, it appears needless to louk 
further than the last sentence we have been quoting 
from the letters of the author of the more successful 
Beppo. Whistlecraft had the verse: it had also the 
humour, the wit, and even the poetry of the Italian 
model ; but it wanted the life of actual manners, and 
the strength @f stirring passions. Mr. Frere had 
forgot, or was, with all his genius, unfit to profit by 
remembering, that the poets, whose style he was 
adopting, always made their style appear a secondary 
matter. They never failed ta embroider their mer- 
riment on the texture of a really interesting story. 
Lord Byron perceived this; and avoiding his imme- 
diate master’s one fatal error, and at least equalling 
him in the excellencies which he did display, engaged 
at once the sympathy of readers of every class, and 
became substantially the founder of a new species of 
English poetry. 

In justice to Mr. Frere, however, whose “ Speci- 
men” has long been out of print, we must take this 
opportunity of showing how completely, as to style 
and verification, he had anticipated Beppo and Don 
Juan. In the introductions to his cantos, and in 
various detached passages of mere description, he 
had produced precisely the sort of effect at which 
Lord Byron aimed in what we may call the secondary, 
or merely ornamental, parts of his Comic Epic. For 
example, this is the beginning of Whistlecraft’s first 
canta; — 


* I’ve often wish'd that I could write a book, 
Such as all English People might peruse ; 
1 never should regret the pains it took, 
That's Just the sort of fame that 1 should choose : 
To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 
i'd sling a cot up for my favourite Muse, 
And we'd take verses out to Demerara, 
To New South Wales, and up to Niagara. 


“ Poets consume exciseable commodities, 
They raise the nation's spirit when victorious, 
They drive an export trade in whims and oddities, 
Making our commerce end revenue glorious ; 


As an industrious and pains-taking body ‘tis 
That Posts should be reckon‘d —— 
And therefore I submissively pro 
To erect one Buard for Verse one for Prose. 
** Princes protecting Selences and Art 
I’ve o seon, in and print ; 
I never saw them elsewhere, for my part, 
And therefore l conclude there’s nothing in 't : 
But every body knows the Regeat’s heart ; 
I trust he won't reject a well-meant hint; 
Each Board to have twelve members, with a seat 
To bring them in per ann. five hondred neat : — 


** From Princes J descend to the Nobility : 

In former times all persons of high stations, 
Lords, Baronets, and Persons of gentility, 

Paid twenty guineas for the dedications : 
This practice was attended with utility ; 

The patrons lived to futare generations, 
The poets lived by their industrious earning, — 
So men alive and dead could live by Learning. 


** Then, twenty guineas was a little fortune ; 
Now, we must starve unless the times should mend : 
Our poets now-a-days are deem’d importune 
If their addresses are diffusely penn'd ; 
Most fashtonable authors make a short one 
To their own wife, or child, or private friend, 
To show their independence, | suppose ; 
And that may do tor Gentlemen like those. 


** Lastly, the common le I beseech — 
Dear People ! if you think my verses clever, 
Preserve with care your noble parts of speech, 
And take it as a maxim to endeavour 
To talk as your good mothers used to teach, 
And then these lines of mine may last for ever ; 
And don’t confound the language of the nation 
With long-tail'd words in ostty and ation. 


* ¥ think that Poots (whether Whig or Tory) 

(Whether they go to meeting or to church) 

Should study to promote their country’s glory 
With oe diligent research ; 

That children yet unborn may learn the story, 
With grammars, dictionaries, canes, and birch: 

It stands to reason — This was Homer's plan, 

And we must do — like him — the best we can. 


*© Madoc and Marmion, and many more, 

Are out in print, and most of them have sold; 
Perhaps together they may make a score ; 

Richard the First has had his story told — 
But there were Lords and Princes long hefore, 

That had behaved themselves like warriors bold: 
Amongst the rest there was the great Kinc ARTHUR, 
What hero’s fame was ever carried farther ?” 


The following description of King Arthur's Christ- 
mas at Garlisle is equally meritorious : — 


“ Tue Great Kine ARTRUR made a sumptuous Feast, 

And held his Royal Christrnas at Carlisle, 

And thither came the Vassals, most and least, 
From every corner of this British Isle ; 

And a were entertain'd, both man and beast, 
According to their rank, in proper style ; 

The steeds were fed and litter’d in the stable, 

The ladies and the knights sat down to table. 


* The bill of fare (as you may well auppose) 

Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Boiore our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts, and vartous crimes ; 
And therefore, from the original In prose 

1 shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They served up salmon, venison, wild boars 

By hundreds, and py dozens, and by scores. 


** Hogsheads of honey, hilderkins of mustard, 

Muttons and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 

Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan and bustard, 
Teal, mattard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine 

Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard : 
And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 

With mead, and ale, and cyder, of otr own ; 

For porter, punch, and negus were not known. 


“ The nolee and uproar of the seullery tribe, 
All pilfering and scrambling in their calling, 
Was past all powers of language to describe — 
Teen egy parton: wp hie bribe, 
8 stus 9 J 
And thea lat random breaking heads and bawling, 


* 
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Outeries, and cries of order, and contusions, 


Made a confusion beyond al! confusions ; 


and —— blind, lame, and sturdy, 
trols and aingers with their various airs, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the hurdy-gurdy, 

Juggiers and mountebanks with apes and bears, 
Continued from the first day to the third day, 

An uproar Ifke ten thousand Smithfield fairs ; 
There were wild beasts and foreign birds and creatures, 
And Jews and Foreigners with foreign features. 


* All sorts of people there were seen together, 
All sorts of characters, all sorts of dresses : 
The fool with fox's tail and peacock's feather, 
Pilgrims, and penitents, and grave burgesses ; 
The country people with their coats of leather, 
Vintners and victuallers with cans and messes ; 
Grooms, archers, variets, falconers and yeomen, 
Dameels and waiting-maids, and waiting-women. 


* But the profane, indelicate amoura, 

The vulgar, unentighten’d conversation 

Of minstrels, menials, courtezans, and boors, 
(Although — to their meaner atation) 

Would certainly revolt a taste like yours ; 
Therefore I shall omit the calculation 

Of all the curses, oaths, and cuts, and stabs, 

Occasion’d by their dice, and drink, and drabs. 





“ We must take care in our poetic cruise, 

And never hold a single tack too long ; 
Therefore my versatile, ingenious Musc, 

Takes leave of this illiterate, low-bred throng, 
Intending to present superior views, 

Which to genteeler company belong, 
And show the higher orders of society 
Behaving with politeness and propriety. 


“ And certainty ther say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur's Court has never bad its match: ; 
True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch : 
Their manuers were retined and perfect — saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 
As spitting through the tecth, and driving stages, 
Accomplishments reserved for distant ages. 


“ They look'd a manly, generous generation ; 


Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad, andsquare,and thick, 
4 


Their accents firm and loud in conversation. 
Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick, 

Showed them red, on proper provocation, 
To give the hie, pull noses. stab, and kick ; 

And for that very reason, it is said, 

They were so very courteous and well-bred. 


“ The ladies look'd of an heroic race — 
At first a general Hkeness struck your cye, 
Tall figures, open features, oval face, = oS 
Large eyes, with ample cyebrows arch'd and high ; 
Their manners had an odd, peculiar grace, 
Neither repulsive, affable, nor shy, 
Majestical, reserved, and somewhat sullen ; 
Their dresses partly silk and partly woollen.” 


The little snatches of critical guizzing introduced 
in Whistlecraft are perfect in their way. 
example, this good-humoured parody on one of the 
most magnificent passages in Wordsworth : — 


“ In castles and in courts Ambition dwells, 

But not in castles or in courts alone; 

She breathed a wish, throughout those sacred cclls, 
For bells of targer size, and louder tone ; 

Giants abominate the sound of bells, 
And soon the flerce antipathy was shown, 

The tinkling and the jingling, and the clungor, 

Roused their irrational, gigantic anger. 


“ Unhappy mortals! ever blind to fate! 
Unbeppy Monks ! you see no danger bar ; 
Exutting in thelr sound, and size, and weight, 
' From morn till noon the merry peal you ply : 
| The helfry bosoms are elate, 


Your spirits with the ropes and pulleys fly ; 
Tired, but transported, panting, pulling, Danbe. 
Ramping and stamping, overjoy'd and 


* Meadwhile the solamn mountains that surrounded 

The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With dintinnabular 
Wher the first 


wling. 


uproar were astounded, 
burst forth at break of day : 
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And ( h large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


— Yet) Cader-Gibbrish from his throwe — 
0 huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
OY this strange 
Thund'ring his 
The lesser hilis, in language of their own, 
Discuse'd the topic by ree ; 
Discoursing with their echoca all day long 
Their only conversation was, ‘ ding-dung.’” 


rumour, with an awful tone, 
deep surprise and indignation ; 


Mr. Rose has a very elegant essay on Whistlecraft, 
in his “* Thoughts and Recollections by One of the 
last Century,” which thus concludes : — 


“ Beppo, which had a story, and which pointed but one 
way, mct with signal and universal success; while ‘ The 
Monks and the Giants’ have been little appreciated, by the 
—— of readers. Yet those who will only laugh upon a 

sufficient warrant, may, on analysing this bravura-poem, find 

legitimate matter for their mirth. The want of meaning 
certainly cannot be objected to it, with reason ; for it contains 

a deep substratum of sense, and does not exhibit a character 

which has not, or might not, have its parallel in nature. 

remember at the time this poem was published, (which was, 
when the French monarchy seemed red by the vacil. 
lating conduct of Louis XVIIL, who, under the guidance of 
successive ministers, was — between the Joyalists and 
the liberals, apparently thinking that civility and conciliation 
was a remedy for all evils,) a friend dared me to prove my 
assertion ; and, by way of a text, referred me to the character 

{ of the crippled abbot, under whose direction, 

§ 


* The convent was all guing to tho devil, 
While he, poor creature, thought himself beloved 
For saying handsome things, and being civil, 
Wheeling about as he was pull’d and shoved.’ ; 


{ 
' _ The obvious application of this was made by me to | 
Louis XVIIN ; and it it was not the intention of the author ! 
———— the applicanility of the passage 
tothe then state of france, and her ruler, shuws, at least, the 
intrinsic truth of the description. ‘Take, in the same way, . 
the character of Sir ‘Tristram, and we shall find its elements, 
if not in one, in different hving persons, ==‘ 


€ 
Feeling their granite cars pies wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think, or what to say ; 
to designate him in 


Oe ee 


* Songs, music, languages, and many a lay 

Asturian, or Arinoric, lrish, Basque, 

Ilis ready memory seized and bore away ; 
And ever when the ladies chose to ask, 

Sir Tristram was prepared to sing and play, 
Not like a minstrel, earnest at his tusk, 

But with a sportive, careless, easy style, 
As if he seem’d tv mock himselfthe while. 


| 

| 

{ * His ready wit, and rambling education, 

j With the conzenial influence of his stare, 

} Had taught him all the arte of conversation, 

i All games of skill, and stra 8 of wars ; 

! Ilis birth, it seems, by Merita’s calculation, 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars : 

His mind with all their attributes was mix'd, 
And, like those planets, wand'ring and unfix‘d. 


{ 

{ 
* Who ite “a ae — boca recognising tn it 
the portraits (flattering portraits, perhaps) of two military 
characters well known in society pee ? — 


The reader will find a copious criticism on Whistle- 
craft, from the pen of Ugo Foscolo, in the Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxi. ] 


— —— — — 
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Beppo. 
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L 
*'T 1s known, at least it should be, that throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes about, 
The people take their fill of recreation, 
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BEPPQ. 





However high their rank, or low their station, 
With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masking, 
And other things = may be had for asking. 


| And buy repentance, ere they grow devout, 

{ IL. 

The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
| The skies (and the more duskily the better), 
The time less liked by husbands than by lovers 
| Begins, and prudery filngs aside her fetter; 
| And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 

Giggling with all the gallants who beset her : 
{ 

: 

| 


Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. 


III. 
And there are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hindoos ; 
All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose, 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, — 
Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers! I charge ye. 


TV. 
You‘d better walk about begirt with briars, 
Instead of coat and smaliclothes, than put on 
A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Although you swore it only was in fun; 
They ’d haul you o’er the coals, and stir the fires 
Of Phiegethon with every mother's son, 
Nor say ane mass to cool the caldron's bubble 





| ‘ 
| But saving this, you may put on whate’er 
I You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak, 
— as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Yould rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 
Pe even in Italy such places are, 
With prettier name in softer accents spoke, 
For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 
No place that’s call'd “ Piazza" in Great Britain. | 


VI. 
This feast is named the Carnival’, which being 
Interpreted, implies “ farewell to flesh: ” 
So call'd, hecanae the name and thing agreeing, 


Through Lent they live on fish both salt and fresh. 


} ("F For, Meee eee MS. — I can't hit on 


— Carnival,” says Mr. Rose, “though it ts gayer or 
duller, according to the —— of the nations which celebrate 
—— character, nearly the same all over tho 

— is like any other season ; towards 


it, is, in its 
—— 


—— 
shine: in the last 
the three last all ie inary burly 
may be almost considered as 


—* 


to —— these, whi 


craft, in w rospectus and 
National Work? I find the description 
hand, observing that, besides 
— 

* Beggars and vagabonds, —— lame, and — 

— pipe oe thor aad Che harper 

ie ’ oh 
: Nee ead motintebanks 4 


— from 


Ap uproar like ten thousand Sm 


Te 


And there are songs and quavers, rearing, humming, 


That beil’d your bones, unless you paid them double. 


— and mummers jn aun⸗ 
thickens ; and pari 


stival, I must avail 
myself of the ws words of Mesara. Ww tam. * Thomas Whistle# 
Specimen of an intended 


ready made to m 
the ordinary dramatis — 


we ee 


—— hg 
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But why they weber Let with so munch gice tz, 
Is more than I can tell, although I guess 
"Tis as we take a glass with friends at parting, 


In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting. 


VIL - ; 
And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes, 
And solid meats, and highly spiced ragouts, 
To live for forty days on ill-dreas'd reas 
Because they have no eances to their stews, 
A thing which causes many “ poohs” and * pishes,” 
And several oaths (which would not suit the Muse), 
From. travellers accustom'd from a boy 
To eat’ their salmon, at the least, with soy ; 


— — 


VIII. 

And therefore humbly I would recommend 

“ The curious in fish-sance,” before they cross 
The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 

Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 

By any means least Hable to loss) 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Or, by the Lord! a Lent will well nigh starve ye; 


IX. - 

That is to say, if your religion’s Roman, 

And you at Rome would do as Romans do, 
According to the prover), — although no man, 

If foreign, is obliged to fast; and you, 
If Protestant, or sickly, or a woman, 

Would rather dine in sin on a ragout — 
Dine and be d—d! I don’t mean to be coarse, 
But that’s the penalty, to say no worse. 


xX. 

Of all the places where the Carnival 

Was most facetious in the days of yore, 
For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 

And masque, and mime, and mystery, and more 
Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 

Venice the bell from every city bore, — 
And at the moment when I fix my story, 
That sea-born city was in all her glory. 


XI. 
They ‘ve pretty faces yet, those same Venetians, 
Black eyes, arch’d brows, and sweet expressions stills 
Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by moderns mimick’d ill; 
And like so many Venuses of Titian’s 
(The best’s at Florence 5—- see it, if ye will,) 


pied — — ali —— is ata — — the drunken 

cries a clear of the pleasures to 

which reg — aged are — Th i 

may sur amon: 

porn fires fy to the indolence of the Italian, since 

thia to his —— — nea aber ous institn he 
no wi roportionably 

poniehel ty con — as that of indolence. With the wicked 

man, it ts an interraittent discase ; with the idle — by . 

a Fh ie one.” «— Letters from the North of Italy, vol. 

p.i 


3 [* At Florence J remained but aday, having a hurry. for 
Rome. Hewever, I went to the two galleries, from which 
one returns drunk with beauty ; but there are sculpture and 
painting, which, for the firet time, gave me an idea of what 
pooplo mean — cant about those two most artificial of 


causes een 
reconcile 
mn. Now 


peas, « pererett othe @ Ee wot wero, the —— 
a m portrai 
of Titian, in th e Mediel gallery ; the Venus; Canova’ *s Venus, 


also in the otner gallery. &e,—- Byron Letters, 1817.) 
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| ‘They look whwn Seaning over the belcony, 


Or stepp'd from out a ploture by Gioeglene, 


| Xu. 
| Whose tints are truth and beauty at thelr best ; 


| That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 


Is loveliest to my mind of all the show ; 
It may perhaps be aleo to your zest, 
And that's the canse I rhyme upon it 90: 


"T is but a portrait of his son, and wife, 


| And self; but sack a woman ! love in Mfe! 5 


this 
——— 


XI. 


1 Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 


No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 
But something better still, so very real, 
That the sweet model must have been the same; 
A thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 
Were't not impossible, besides a shame : 
The face recalls some face, as "t were with pain, 
You once have seen, but ne'er will see again. 


XIV. 

One of those forms which flit by us, when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And, ob! the loveliness af times we see 

In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree, 

In many a nameless being we retrace, 
Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall know, 
Like the lost Pieiad4 seen no more below. 


XV. 

I said that like a picture by Glorgione 

Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony 

(For beauty ’s sometimes best set off afar), 
And there, just Ifke a heroine of Goldoni, 

They peep from out the blind, or o'er the bar; 
And truth to say, they 're mostly very pretty, 
And rather like to show ft, more's the pity ! 


XVI. 


For glances beget ogies, ogles sigh 
Sighs wishes, wishes words, and Ponds a letter, 


? [“ } know nothing of pictures m a, ees care almost as 


little ; but to me there are none like Venetian — above all, 
I remember a his Judgment of Solomon, in 
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beautiful, exquisitely resutifal 
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ed thought of Titian, as 
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some 








Which files on wings of light-heel'd Mercuries, 
Who do such things because they know no better ;. 
Auld then, God knows what mischief may arise, 
When love links two young poopie in ene fetter, 
Vile assignations, and adulterous beds, 
Elopements, broken vows, and hearts, and heads. 


XVu. 

Shakspesre described the sex in Desdemona 

As very fatr, but yet suspect in fame, * 
And to this day from Venice to Verona 

Such matters may be probably the same, 
Except that since those times was never known a 

Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she had a “ cavalier servente.” 


XVIII. 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion er, 
Not like that sooty devil of Othello’s 

Which smothers women in a bed of feather, 
But worthier of these much more jolly fellows, 

When weary of the matrimonial tether 
His head for such a wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another, or another’s.® 


. MYX 

Didst ever see a Gondola? For fear 

You should not, I'll describe it you exactly: 
"T is a long cover’d boat that’s common here, 

Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compectly, 
Row'd by two rowers, each call’d “‘ Gondolier,” 

It glides along the water Sooking blackiy, 
Just like 2 coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say or do. 


XX. 

And up and down the long canals they go, 

And under the Rialto’ shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 

And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe, — 

But not to them do woeful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fan, 
Like mourning coaches when the faneral’s done. 


= ee ee ee 
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must recollect, however, that J know nothing of painting, and 
that I detest it, unless it reminds me of something I have 
seen, or think it possible to see.*") 

5 (This appears to be an in ——— — te~ 
— as, according to — and others, Giorgione never 
was married, and d young. ] 

‘ Tne epee Stet eeee ene) ee: 

(* Look tot: 
* Venice they do let heaven soe the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands ; their best conscience 
ls—not to leave undone, but keep unknown. "=. Orhelio. j 

& (“ Jealousy is not the order of the in Vepire, and 

— out of —— while duol⸗ on love matters are 
- at least, with the husbands.” — Byron Letters.) 

7 [An English abbreriation. Rialto is the name, nat of 

» bat of the taland trom which it ts called ; and the 

Venetians say, —— onte di as we say Westminster 
— In that island te the Exchange ; and I have afteo 
aiked there as an — ground. In the days of Antonlo 
to none, “ I sutte 


—— — — —2— 
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Bassanto it was second i,” aye 
Bansovino, writing in 1480, “ sono da i 
Fiorentint, Hi, Turchi, 


i vi cance 
— che — piazza 0 annoverata fra te rime — 
iversa,.™ It w sam discourse 
with the Jew ; and Shylock 
“ Signor Antonio, ——— and Oy 


In the Hisito, you 
di ———— an every 
~» Roages.) 


ed’ altre nation! diverse del mondo, { qual 


‘ Andiamo & Rialto’ — 
tongue ; and contiaue ao to the prevent day. 


BEPPO. 


XXL 

But to my story. -—"T was some years ago, 

it may be thirty, forty, more or less, 
The Carnival was at ite height, and so 

Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress ; 
A certain lady went to see the show, 

Her real name I know not, nor can gues, 
And so we'll cal] her Laura, if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with case. 


XXIL 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which ‘certain people call a “ certain age,” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
To name, define by speech, or write on page, 
The period meant precisely by that word, — 
Which surely is exceedingly abeurd. 


XXILI. 

Laura was blooming still, had made the best 

Of time, and time return'd the compliment, 
And treated her genteelly, so that, dress'd, 

She look’d extremely well where’er she went ; 
A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 

And Laura's brow a frown had rarely bent ; 
Indeed she shone all smiles, and seem'd to flatter 
Mankind with her black eyes for looking at her. 


XXIV. 
She was a married woman; ‘tis convenient, 
Because in Christian countries ‘tis a rule 
To view their little slips with eyes more lenient ; 
Whereas, if single ladies play the fool, 
(Unless within the period intervenient 
A well-timed wedding makes the scandal cool), 
I don’t know how they ever can get over it, 
Except they manage never to discover it. 


XXV. 

Her husband safi’d upon the Adriatic, 

And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 
And when he lay in quarantine for pratique 

(A forty days’ precaution ‘gainst disease ), 
His wife would mount, at times, her highest attic, 

For thence she could discern the ship with ease : 
He was a merchant trading to Aleppo, 
His name Giuseppe, call’d more briefly, Beppo. 


XXXVI. 

He was a man as dasky as a Spaniard, 

Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly figure ; 
Though colour'd, as it were, within a tanyard, 

He was a person both of sense and vigour — 
A better seaman never yet did man yard ; 

And she, although her manners show'd no rigour, 
Was deem‘d a woman of the strictest principle, 
So much as to be thought almost invincible.) 


me ts tober atate of racrals here is much the same as in 
the a woman is virtuous (according to the code) 

who eits hersaif to her hushaud and one lover ; those who 
have two, three, or more, are a little wiid ; but it is only those 
ecriminately diffuse, and form a low — — 

= are considered as overstepping the modenty of of 


here is no convincing a woman here, that she is in 
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KEVII. 

But several years elapsed since they had met ; 

Some people thought the ship was lost, and same 
That he had somehow blunder'd into debt, 

And did not like the thoughts of steering home ; 
And there Were several offer'd any bet, 

Or that he would, or that he would not come; 
For most men (till by losing render'd sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 


XXVIII. 
*T is said that their last parting was pathetic, 
As partings often are, or ought to be, 
And their presentiment was quite prophetic 
That they should never more each other see, 
(A sort of morbid feeling, half poetic, 
Which I have known occur in two or three,) 
When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee, 
He left this Adriatic Ariadne. - 


XXIX. 
And Laura waited long, and wept a Tittle, 
And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might ; 


' She almost lost all appetite for victual, 


t 
| 
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And could not sleep with ease alone at night; 
She deem’'d the window-frames and shutters brittle 
Against a daring housebreaker or sprite, 
And so she thought it prudent to connect her 
With a vice-husband, chiefly to protect her. 


XXX. 
She chose, (and what is there they will not chopee, 
If only you will but. oppose their choice 7?) 
Till Beppo should return from his long cruise, 
And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice, 
A man some women like, and yet abuse — 
A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 
A Count of wealth, they said, as well as quality, 
And in his pleasures of great liberality. 2 


XXXL 

And then he was a Count, and then he knew 

Music, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan; 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 

For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon operas, too, 

And knew all niceties of the sock and buskin; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “ seccatura !” 


XXXII. 
His “ bravo ” was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d “ Academie” sigh’d in silent awe ; 
The fid trembled as he fook'd around, 
For fear of some false note's detected flaw. 
The “prima donna’s” tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his “bah!” 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish'd him five fathem under the Rialto. 
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XXXII. 
He patronised the Improvisatori, . 
Nay, could himself extemporise some stanzas, 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could alse tell a story, 
Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory [has ; 
Must surely yield the palm to that which France 
In short, he was a perfect cavaliero, 
And to his very valet seem’d a hero. 


XXXIV. 
Then he was faithful too, as well as amorous ; 
So that no sort of female could complain, 
Although they 're now and then a little clamorous, 
He never put the pretty souls in pain; 
His heart was one of those which most enamour us, 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain: 
He was a lover of the good old school, 
Who still become more constant as they cool. 


XXXV. 
No wonder such accomplishments should turn 
A female head, however sage and steady — 
With scarce a hope that Beppo could return, 
In law he was almost as good as dead, he 
Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show’d the least concern, 
And she had waited several years already ; 
And really if a man won't Iet us know 
That he's alive, he's dead, or should be su. 


XXXVL 
Besides, within the Alps, to every woman, 
(Although, God knows, it is a grievous sin, ) 
’T ts, I may say, permitted to have two men ; 
I can't tell who first brought the custom in, 
But “Cavalier Serventes” are quite common, 
And no one notices, nor cares a pin; 
And we may cali this (not to say the worst) 
| A second marriage which corrupts the jirst. 


XXXVI. 

The word was formerly a “ Cicisbeo,” 

But that is now grown vulgar and indecent ; 
The Spaniards call the person a “ Corteju,” ! 

For the same mode subsists in Spain, though recent; 
In short, it reaches from the Po to Teio, 

And may perhaps at last be o’er the sea sent: 
But Heaven preserve Old England fram such courses ! 
Or what becomes of damage and divorces ? 


XXXVIII. 
However, T still think, with all due deference 
To the fair single part of the creation, 
| That married ladies should preserve the preference 
In téte-d-téle or general conversation — 
And this I say without peculiar reference 
To England, France, or any other nation — 
Because they know the world, and are at ease, 
And being natural, naturally please. 


XXXIX. 
Tis true, your budding Miss is very charming, 
But shy and awkward at first coming out, 
Se much alarm'd, that she is quite alarming, 
All Giggle, Blush; half Pertness, and half Pout; 
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And glancing at Mamma, for fear there 's harhi in 
What you, she, it, or they, may be about, 

The nursery atill lisps out in all they utter — 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 


XL. 

But “ Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 

Used in politest circles to express 
This ‘supernumerary elave, who stays 

Close to the lady as a part of dress, 
Her word the only law which he obeys. 

His ig no sinecure, as you may guess; 
Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to call, | 
And carries fan and tippet, gloves and shawl. 


ALL 

With all its sinful doings, I must say, 

That Italy ’s a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the Sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail'd to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon’d, much like the back scene of a play, 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 


XLII. 
| I like on Autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being forced to bid my groom be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapp'd about, 
Because the skies are not the most sccure ; 
I know too that, if stopp’d upon my route, 
| Where the green alleys windingly allure, 
Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the way, — 
| In England ‘t would be dung, dust, or a dray, 


XLII. 

| I also like to dine on becaficas, 

To see the Sun set, sure he ‘ll rise to-morrow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 
;  Adrunken man’s dead eye In maudlin sorrow, 
| But with all Heaven t’ himself; that day will break as 
|  Beauteous as cloudless, nor be forced to borrow 
; That sort of farthing candlelight which glimmuery 
| Where reeking London’s smoky caldron simmers, 


XLIV. 

I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seerns uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 
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XLV. 
; 1 lke the women too (forgive my folly), 
From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy brunze,? 

| And large black eycs that flash on you a volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 
To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime5, and sunny as her skies.4 


# f“ From the tall peasant with her rudd son MS. 
: fe Like hor own clime, all sun, and pine and, skien 


4¢ In these lines the author rises above the usual and 
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XLVI. 
Eve of the land which still is Paradise ! 
Italian beauty 1 didst thou not inspire 
Raphacl ', who died in thy embrace, and vies 
With all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 
In what he hath bequeath'd us ?— In what guise, 
Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre, 
Would words describe thy past and present glow, 
While yet Canova can create below ? 2 


XLVIL 
“ England! with all thy faults I love thee still,” 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill; 
I like the government (but that is not it); 
I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it); 
I like a parllamentary debate, 
Particularly when ‘tis not too late; 


XLVIII. 

I like the taxes, when they're not too many ; 

I like a seacoal fire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King! 
Which means that I like all and everything. 


XLIX. 
Our standing army, and disbunded seamen, 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt, 
Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 
Anil greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 


L. 

But to my tale of Laura, —for I find 

Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 

And, therefore, may the reader too displease — 
The gentle reader, who may wax unkind, 

And caring little for the author's ease, 
Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard. 


LL 
Oh that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be casy reading! could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail, 


appropriate pitch of his composition, and {is betrayed into 
something too like enthusiasm and deep feeling for the light 
and fantastic strain of his poetry. Nelcher does the fit go off, 
for he rises quite into rapture in the succeeding stanza, This 
is, however, the only alip of the kind in the whole work — 


the only —— in which the author betrays the secret 
(which might, however, have been sus ) of his own 
gonius, his aifinity to a higher order of posts than those 


to whom he has here been plessed to bold out a model.” — 
Jurrrey.] 
1 For the received accounts of the cause of Raphael's death, 
ace his lives. 
3 Note, — (In talking thus, the writer, more especially 
Of women, would be understood to aay, 


He s $ a8 & Spectator, not ly. 
—— reader, in a modest way ; 











How quickly would I print (the world 


A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale 
And sell you, mix'd with western sentimentalism, 


Some samples of the finest Orientalism ! 


delighting) 


LIL 
But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken Dandy 5 lately on my travels) 
And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling verse on, 
The first that Walker's Lexicon unravels, 
And when I can’t find that, I put a worse on, 
Not caring as I ought for critics’ cavils ; 
I’ve half a mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion — so here goes. 


Li. 
The Count and Laura made their new arrangement, 
Which lasted, as arrangements sometimes do, 
For half a dozen years without estrangement ; 
They had their little differences, too; 
Those jealous whiffs, which never any change meant; 
In such affairs there probably are few 
Who have not had this pouting sort of squabble, 
From sinners of high station to the rabble. 


; LIV. 
But, on the whole, they were a happy pair, 
As happy as unlawful love could make them ; 
The gentleman was fond, the lady fair, 
Their chains so slight, ‘twas not worth while to 
break them : 
The world beheld them with indulgent air; 
The pious only wish’d “ the devil take them !* 
He took them not; he very often waits, 
And leaves old sinners to be young ones’ baits. 


LY. 
But they were young: Oh! what without our youth 
Would love be ! What would youth be without love! 
Youth lends it joy, and sweetness, vigour, truth, 
Heart, soul, and all that seems as from above ;” 
One of few things experience don't improve, 
' Which is, perhaps, the reason why old fellows 
. Are always so preposterously jealous. 


i LVI. 

i It was the Carnival, as I have sald 

Some six and thirty stanzas back, and so 

| Laura the usual preparations made, 

| Which you do when your mind's made up to go 
To-night to Mrs, Boehm's masquerade, 

| Spectator, or partaker in the show ; 


| The only difference known between the cases 


1s — here, we have six weeka of “ varnish'd faces.” 


2 


Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall he 
Appear to have offended in this lay, 
Since, as all know, without the sex, our sonnets 
Would seem unfinish'd, like their untrimm’d bonnets.) 
(Signed) Pa 


3 [ The expressions ‘ bine-stocking 

nish matter for the learning of a commentator at some future 
period. At this moment, every English reader will under- 
stand them. Our ores ephe — is akin to the 
maccaroni of my carlier days. The first of those expressions 
has become classical, by Mrs. Hannah More's poem of ‘ Bas- 
Bleu,’ and the other by the use of it in one of Lord 
poems. ‘Though now —* familiar and trite, their day 
may not be long. . 


Cadentque 
Que nune sunt in honore rocabula.’ 
- Loan Gurxsuavin, Ricciardetto, 1822.] 


INTEK'S Devil. 
* and ‘ dandy’ may fur- 


I. 3 
— eee) 
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LVH.. 
, Laura, when drese'd, was (as I sang before) 
A pretty woman as was ever seen, 
Fresh as the Angel o'er a new inn door, 
Or frontispiece of 2 new Magasine, 
| With all the fashions which the last month wore, 
Colour’d, and sliver paper leaved between 
That and the title-page, for fear the press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress. 


LVL 
They went to the Ridotto ; — ‘tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup, and dance again ; 
Its proper name, perhaps, were a masqued ball, 
But that’s of no importance to my strain ; 
*T is (on a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 
Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain : 
The company is “ mix'd” (the phrase I quete is 
As much as saying, they ‘re below your notice); 


LIX. 
For a “ mix’d company” implies that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave, 
The rest are but a vulgar set, the bore 
Of public places, where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, call’d “ The World ;” but I, 
Although I know them, really don't know why. 


LX. 

This is the case In England; at least was 

During the dynasty of Dandies ', now 
Perchance succeeded by some other class 

Of imitated imitators : — how 
Irreparably soon decline, alas ! 

The demagogues of fashion; all below 
Is frail ; how easily the world is lost 
DY i0VE, OF Wal, AUG DOW anu LAER Dy ITUST | 


LXL 
Crush’d was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 
Who knock’d his army down with icy hammer, 
Stopp'd by the elements 2, like a whaler, or 
A blundering novice in his new French grammar; 
Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war, 
And as for Fortune — but I dare not d—n her, 
| Because, were I to ponder to infinity, 
| 
i 
H 


— ae a 


—— — — 


— —— — 


The more I should believe in her divinity. 5 


LX. 

She rules the present, past, and all to be yet, 

She gives us lack in lotteries, love, and marriage ; 
I cannot say that she’s done much for me yet; 

‘Not that I mean her bounties to disparage, 
We ‘ve not yet closed accounts, and we shall see yet 

How much she'll make amends for past miscarriage. 
Meantime the goddess Fil no more importune, 
Unless to thank ber when she’s made my fortune. 


— — — 
— ——— 
—— — de Stael, Lewis, Horace 
and the itke —— mt gare uy the 
basiness eeriy, had a tings of 


my ™m 9 
probably retained — the grene 
oges at tour ced tventy.” = rvs Diary, 1821.) 


iged to retire to France, he 
and having obtained — for the 


had 
had been Itke Buonaparts in — 


rummell 
cements. Ihave put this pan ioto Beppo, which fs‘ a fair 
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LXXE 
To turn, — and to return; — the devil take it { 
This story alipe for ever through my fingers, 
Because, just as the stanza likes to make it, 
It needs must be— and se it rather lingers : 
This form of verse began, I can’t well break it, 
But must keep time and tune Hke public singers ; 
But if I once get through my present measure, 
I'll take another when I'm next at leisure, 


LXIV. 

They went to the Ridotto (‘t le a place 

To which I mean to go myself to-morrow, 4 
Just to divert my thoughts a little space, 

Because I'm rather hippish, and may borrow 
Some spirits, guessing at what kind of face 

May lurk beneath each mask ; and as my sorrow 
Slackens its pace sormctimes, I'll make, or find, 
Something shall leave it half an hour behind. ) 


LXV. 
Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips ; 
To some she whispers, others speaks aloud ; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips, 
Complains of warmth, and this complaint avow ‘d, 
Her lover brings the lemonade, she sips ; 
She then surveys, condemns, but pities still 
Her dearest friends fur being dress'd so ill. 


LXVI. 
One has false curls, another too much paint, 
A third—where did she buy that frightful turban? | 
; A fourth ’s so pale she fears she's going to faint, 
A fifth’s Jook ’s vulgar, dowdyish, and suburban, 
A sixth’s white silk has got a yellow taint, 
A seventh's thin muslin surely wil! be her hane, 
And lo: an eighth appears, — LT see no more {" 


LUE ICT, UKE DALNQUO s KUIBS, LACY TEACH & BCUTY. 


| LXVII. 

Meantime, while she was thus at others gazing, 
Others were levelling their looks at her; 

She heard the men's half-whisper’d mode of praising, 
Aud, till 't was done, determined not to stir; 

The women only thought it quite amazing 
That, at her time of Hfe, so many were 

Admirers still, — but men are so debased, 

Those brazen creatures always suit their taste. 


LXVIII. 

For my part, now, I ne’er could understand 

Why naughty women — but I won't discuss 
A thing which is a scandal to the land, 

I only don't see why it should be thus; 
And if I were but in a gown and band, 

Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 
I'd preach on this til] Wilberforce and Romilly 
Should quote in their next speeches from my homily. 


exchange robbery Serope wade his fortune at 
cecal tlessams (as ha Geel bianco) repeating * 


uccasion- 
ally, as bis own, some of the buffeoner with which J had 
encountered him in the morning.” — Ayrom Diary 161.) 


pend 


awere of any one worthy of 
good to myself or — which is not to be attribu 


goddess — Fortune 1" — Hyron Diary, 1821,} 


4 [In the margin of the original MS, Byron tten 
"Jamon whe tan 1416. Tomorrow ee —— and 


— — — 


— 


upon Fortune, aad — upon ourselves, 1 * wn 
tw the 


Like Sylla, I have always believed that all things de- 
full Rido 





———— 










While Laura thus was seen, and seeing, enofling, 
Talking, she knew mot why, and cared not what, 

So that her fernale friends, with envy broiling, 
Beheld her airs and trimmph, and all that ; 

And well-dress’d males still kept before her filing, 
And passing bow’d and mingled with her chat ; 

More than the rest one person seem'd to stare 

With pertinacity that's rather rare, 


LXX. 
He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany ; 
And Laura saw him, and at first was glad, 
Because the Turks so much admire philogyny, 
Although their usage of their wives is sad ; 
‘Tis said they use no better than a dog any 
Poor woman, whom they purchase like a pad ; 


They have a number, though they ne’er exhibit ‘em, 


Four wives by law, and concubines “ ad libitum.” 


LXXI. 
They lock them up, and veil, and guard them daily, 
They scarcely can beheld their male relations, 
So that their moments do not pass so gaily 
As is supposed the case with northern nations ; 
Confinement, too, must make them look quite palely ; 
And as the Turks abhor long conversations, 
Their days are either pase'd in doing nothing, 
Or bathing, nursing, making love, and clothing. 


LIXM. 
They cannot read, and so don't lisp in eriticism; 
Nor write, and so they don't affect the muse ; 
Were never caught in epigram or witticism, 
Have no romances, sermons, plays, reviews, — 
In harams learning soon would make a pretty schism ! 
But luckily these beauties are no “ Blues,” 
No bustling Botherbys have they to show ‘em 
“ That charming passage in the last new poem: ” 


LXXIII. 
No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
Who baving angled all his life for fame, 
Aud getting but a nibble at a time, 
Still fussy keeps fishing on, the same 
Small “ Triton of the minnows,” the sublime 
Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 
The echo's echo, usher of the school 
Of female wits, boy bards — in short, a fool! 


LXXIV. 
A stalking oracle of awful phrase, 


The approving “ Good!” (by nomeans coop in law), ! 


Humming like files around the newest blaze, 
The bluest of bluebottles you e'er saw, 
Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise, 
Gorging the lite fame he gets all raw, 
Translating tongues he knows not cven by letter, 
And sweating plays so middling, bad were better. 


LXXV. 

One hates an author that's all authar, fellows 

In foolscap uniforms turn'd up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 

One don't know whet to say to them, or think, 
Unicss to pulf them with a pair of bellows; 

Of coxcombty's worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shretis of paper, 
These unquench'd snuffings of the midnight taper. 





I leave them to their dally “tea is ready,” 


Smug coterie, and literary lady. ! 
LXXVII. 
The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention 

Have none of these instructive pleasant people, 
And one would seem to them a new invention, 

Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple ; 

I think ‘t would almost be worth while to pension 

(Though best-sown projects very often reap ill) 
A missionary author, just to preach 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech 

LXXVII. 
No chemistry for them unfolds her gases, 

No metaphysics are Jet loose in lectures, 
No circulating library amasses 

Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
Upon the living manners, as they pass us ; 

No exhibition glares with annual pictures ; 
They stare not on the stars from out their attics, 
Nor deal (thank God for that !) in mathematics. 

LXXIX. 
Why I thank God for that is no great matter, 

I have my reasons, you no doubt suppose, 

And as, perhaps, they would not highly fatter, 

I'll keep them for my life (to come) in prose; 
I fear I have a little turn for satire, 

And yet methinks the older that one grows 
Inclines us more to laugh than scold, though laughter 
Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after. 


LXAXX. - 
Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk and Water ! 
Ye happy mixtures of more happy days ! 
In these sad centuries of sin and slaughter, 
Abominable Man no more allays 
His thirst with such pure beverage. No matter, 
I love you both, and both shall have my praise: 
Oh, for old Saturn's reign of sugar-candy | —. 
Meantime I drink to your return in brandy. 


LXXXI. 

Our Laura's Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 

Less in the Mussulman than Christian way, 
Which scems to say, “ Madam, I do you honour, 

And while I please to stare, you ll please to stay.” 
Could staring win a woman, this had won her, 

But Laura could not thus be led astray ; 
She had stood fire too long and well, to boggle 
Even at this stranger's most outlandish ogle. 


LXXXIL. 

The morning now was on the point of breaking, 

A turn of time at which I would advise 
Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 

In any other kind of exercise, 
To make their preparations for forsaking 

The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 
Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 
His blushes make them look a little pale. 


i cleverer than this caustic ttle diatribe, 
— of the life of Turkish ladies in their - 
harame. — Jerrany.) * 





LXXXTIL 
Ive seen some balis end revels in my time, 
And stay'd them over for some allly reason, 
And then I look’d (I hope it was no crime) 
To see what lady best stood out the season ; 
And theagh I've seen some thousands in their prime, 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please on, 
I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn ) 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn. 


LXXXIV. 
The name of this Aurora I "ll not mention, 
Although I might, for she was nought to me 
More than that patent work of God's invention, 
A charming woman, whom we like to see ; 
But writing names would merit reprehension, 
Yet if you like to find out this fair she, 
At the next London or Parisian ball 
You still may mark her cheek, out-blooming all. 


LXXXY. 

Laura, who knew it would not do at all 

To meet the daylight after seven hours’ sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball, 

To make her curtsy thought it right and fitting : 
The Count was at her clvow with her shawl, 

And they the room were on the point of quitting, 
When to! those cursed gondoliers had gut 
Just in the very place where they should not. 


LXXXVI. 

In this they ‘re like our coachmen, and the cause 

Is much the same—the crowd, and pulling, hauling, 
With blasphemles enough to break their jaws, 

They make a never intermitted bawling. 
At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the laws, 

And here a sentry stands within your calling ; 
But for all that, there is a deal of swearing, 
And nauseous words past mentioning or bearing. 


LXXXVII. 

The Count and Laura found their boat at last, 

And homeward floated o'er the silent tide, 
Discussing all the dances gone and past ; 

The dancers and their dresses, too, beside ; 
Some little scandals eke: but all aghast 

(As to their palace stairs the rowers glide) 
Sate Laura by the side of her Adorer, ! 
When lo! the Mussulman was there before her. 


LXXXVIII. 
« Sir,” said the Count, with brow exceeding grave, 
“ Your unexpected presence here will make 
It necessary for myself to crave 
Its import? But perhaps ‘tis a mistake; 
I hope it ts so; and, at once to waive 
All compliment, I hope so for your sake : 
You understand my meaning, or you shall.” 
« Sir,” (quoth the Turk) “ ‘tis no mistake at all: 


LXXXIX. 
« That lady is my wife/” Much wonder paints 
The laty’s changing cheek, as well it might ; 
But where an Englishwoman sometimes faints, 
Yealian females don’t do so outright ; 
They only call a little on thelr saints, 
And then come to themselves, almost or quite ; 
Which saves much hartshorn,salts,and sprinkling faccs, 
And cutting stays, as usual in such cases. 


i I Sete Laura with a kind of comic horror.” — MS.] 
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xc. 
She said, what could she say ? Why, not a word : 
But the Count courteously invited in 
The stranger, much appeased by what he heard : 
“ Such things, perhaps, we 'd best discuss within,” 
Sald“he ; “ don’t let us make ourselves absurd 
In public, by a scene, nor raise u din, 
For then the chief and only satisfaction 
Will be much guizzing on the whole transaction. ”’ 


XCI. 
They enter'd, and for coffee call'd — it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Christians both, 
Although the way they make it’s not the samme. 
Now Laura, much recover'd, or less loth 
To speak, cries “ Beppo! what's your pagan name ? 
Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth ! 
And how came you to keep av-ay so long ? 
Are you not sensible ‘twas very wrong ? 


XCIL 
“ And are you really, truly, now a Turk ? 
With any other women did you wive ? 
Is't true they use their fingers for a fork ? 
Well, that's the prettiest shawl—as J'm ative! 
You 'll give it me? They say you eat no pork. 
And how so many years did you contrive 
To— Bless me! did I ever? No, I never 
Saw a man grown s0 yellow ! How ‘s your liver? 


XCIII. 

“ Beppo! that beard of yours becomes you not; 

It shall be shaved befvre you're a day older: 
Why do you wear it? Oh! I had forgot — 

Pray don’t you think the weather here is colder ? 
How do 1 look? You shan’t stir from this spot 

In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you out, and make the story known. 
How short your pair is! Lord ! how gray it’s grown!” 


ACIV. 
What answer Beppo made to these demands 
Is more than I know. He was cast away 
About where Troy stood once, and nothing stands; 
Became a slave of course, and for his pay 
Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay, 
He join’d the rogues and prosper'd, and became 
A renegado of indifferent fame. 


XCV. 

But he grew rich, and with his riches grew so 

Keen the desire to see his home again, 
He thought himself in duty bound to do so, 

And not be always thieving on the main ; 
Lonely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 

And so he hired a vessel come from Spain, 
Bound for Corfu: she was a fine polacca, 
Mann’d with twelve hands, and Isden with tobacco. 


XCVI. 

Himself, and much ( Heaven knows how gotten!) cash, 
He then embark'd, with risk of Hfe and limb, 

And got clear off, although the atternpt was rash ; 
He said that Providence protected him— 

For my part, I say nothing, lest we clash 
In our opinions ; — well, the ship was trim, 

Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on, 

Except three days of calm when off Cape Bonn. 
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XCVIL 

They reach'd the island, he transferr'd his lading, 
And self and live stock, to another bottom, 

And pass’d for a true Turkey-merchant, trading 
With goods of various names, but I’ve forgot ’em. 

However, he got off by this evading, 
Or else the people would perhaps have shot him ; 

And thus at Venice ! landed to reclaim 

His wife, religion, house, and Christian name. 


XCVIII. 
His wife received. the patriarch re-baptized him 
(He made the church a present, by the way); 
He then threw off the garments which disguised him, 
And borrow'd the Count’s smallclothes for a day : 


MAZEPPA. 








His friends the more for his long absence prized him, 
Finding he’d wherewithal to make them gay, 


; With dinners, where he oft became the laugh of 


them, 
For stories——but J don’t believe the half of them. 


XCIX, 

Whate'er his youth bad suffer’d, his old age 

With wealth and talking make him some amends ; 
Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage, 

I’ve heard the Count and he were always friends. 
My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

Which being finish’d, here the story ends ; 
"Tis to be wish’d it had been sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen when begun, 2 


Mazeppa. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ Cyrus qui remplissait alors cette place était un 
gentilhomme Polonais, nommé Mazeppa, né dans le 


1 You ask me,” saya Lord Byron, in a letter written in 
1820, “for a volume of Manners, &c. on Italy. Perhaps Lam 
in the case to know more of them than most Englishmen, 
because [have lived among the natives, and in parts of the 
country where Englishmen never resided before (1 speak of 
Romagna and this place particularly) ; but there are many 
reasons why I do not choose to treat in print on such a subject. 
Their moral ts not your moral; their life fs not your life ; you 
would not understand tt : it is not English, nor French, nor 
German, which you would all understand. The couventual 
education, the cavalier servitude, the habits of thought and 
living, are so entirely different, and the difference becomes 50 
much more striking the more you live intimately with them, 
that 1 know not how to make you comprehend a people who 
nre at once temperate and profligate, serious in their characters 
and buffoons in their amusements, capable of impressions and 
passions, which are at once sudden and durable (what you find 
in no other nation), and who actually have no society (what 
we wotild call go), a8 you may see by their comedies , they 
have no real comedy, not even in Goldoni, and that is because 
they have po society to draw it from. Their conversazioni 
are not society at all. They go to the theatre to talk, and Into 
company to bold thelr tongues. The women sit in a circle, 
and the men gather into groups, or they play at dreary faro, 
or ‘ lotto reale,’ for small sums, ‘Their academie are concerts 
like our own, with better music and more form. Their best 
things are the carnival balls and masquerades, when every 
body rans mad for six weeks. After their dinners and suppers 
they roake extempore verses and buffoon one another ; but it 
is in a humour which you would not enter into, ye of the north. 
— in thelr houses itia better As ſur tha women, from the 
fisherman's wife up to the nobil dama, their system has its 
rules, and ita Atnesses, and its decorums, so as to be reduced 
toa kind of discipliue or game at h which admits few 
deviations, unless you wish to lose it. y are extremely 
tenacious, and * e as furies, not mitting their lovers 
even to marry | neat can help it, and keeping them always 
close to them fn pub ic as in private, whenever they can, In 
short, they transfer marriage to adultery, and strike the not 
out of that commandment, The reason is, that they for 
thelr parents, and love for themselves. They exact fidelity 
from a lover as a debt of honour, while they pay the husband 
as & an, that 4s, not at all. You hear a person's 
character, male or fomale, canvassed, not as depending oa their 
conduct to their hushands or wives, but to their mistress or 
lover, If 1 wropa s gnarl, Idon't know that I could do more 
than amplify what.f hare bere noted.”) 

a This extremely clever and amusing performance affords 
a very curious and complete specimen ofa kind of diction and 
composition of which our Engtish lterature has hitherto 
Presented vary few examplos. it fs, tn itself, absolutely a 
thing of ~ without story, characters, sentiments, or 
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palatinat de Podolie: il avait été Glevé page de Jean 
Casimir, et avait pris a sa cour quelque teinture des 
belles-lettres. Une intrigue qu'il eut dans sa jeunesse 
avec la femme d’un gentilhomme Polonais ayant (¢té 


intelligible object ;—a mere picce of lively and loquacious 
prattling, in short, upon all kinds of frivolous subjects, — a sort 
of gay and desultory babbling about Italy and Engiand, Turke, 
balls, literature, and fish sauces. But still there is samething 
very engaging in the uniform gaiety, politeness, and good 
humour of the author, and something still more striking and 
admirable in the matchless facility with which he has cast into 
regular, and even difficult, versification the ummingled, un- 
constrained, and unselected language of the most light, familiar, 
and ordinary conversation. With skill and felicity, he 
has furnished us with an example of about one hundred 
stanzas of good verse, entirely composed of common words, in 
their common places; never presenting us with one sprig of 
what is called poetical diction, or even taking use of a single 
inversion, either to raise the style or assist the rhyme, but 
running on in an inexhaustible series of good easy colloquial 
phrases, and finding them fall into verse by some unaccountable 
and happy fatality. In this great and characteristic quality it 
is almost tnvariably excellent. In some other respects, it is 
more unequal. About one half is as good as possible, in the 
style to which it belongs; the other half bears, perhaps, 
too many marks of that haste with which such a work must 
necessarily be written. Some pass. are rather too snappish, 
and some run too much on the cheap and rather plebeian 
humour of out-of-the-way rhymes, and strange-sounding words 
and epithets, But the greater part is extremely pleasant, 
amiable, and gentiemanlike. — JaFrrrey.] 

3 Rg following “ lively, spirited, and pleasant tale,” as Mr. 
Gifford calis it, un the margin of the MS., was written in the 
autumn of 1818, at Ravenna. We extract the following from 
areviewal of the time: Mazepra is a very fine and 
spirited sketch of a very noble story, and is every way worthy 
of its author, ‘The atory is a well-known one; namely, that 
of the young Pole, who, being bound naked on the back of a 
wild horse, on account of an intrigue with the lady of a certain 
eres noble of his country, was carried by his steed inte the 

art of the Ukraine, aud being there picked up by some 
Cossacks, in a atate apparently of utter hopelessness and ex- 
haustion, recovered, and lived to be long 
leader of the nation among whom he hud arrived in this 
extraordiuary manner. Lord Byron bas represented the 
strange and wild incidents of this adventure, as being related, 
in a half serious, half sportive way, by Mas himself, to no 
less a peraon than Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, in some 
of whoae last campaigns the Cossack Hetman took a distin- 
guished Ho tells it during the desolate bivouack of 
Charles and the few friends who ded with him towards 
Turkey, after the bloody overthrow of Pultowa, There is 
not a little of beauty and gracefiulness in this way — 
—— of 


er the prince and 


phi rhea or of Maxeppa—the calm, 
indifierence with which he now submits to the worst 
fortune's deeds —. the heroic, unthinking coldness of the 
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découverte, le mari le fit Her tout su sur un cheval 
farouche, et le laiesa aller en cet état. Le cheval, 
qui était du pays de I'Ukraine, y retourna, et y porta 
Maxeppa, demi-mort de fatigue ct de faim. Quel- 
ques paysans je seconrnrent: il resta long-tems parmi 
eux, et se signala dans plusieurs courses contre les 
Tartares. La supériorité de ses lumidres lui donna 
une grande considération parmi les Cosaques: %4 
réputation s‘angmentant de jour en jour obligea le 
Czar a le faire Prince de I'Ukraine.”— Vortame, 
Hist. de Charles XII. p. 196. 


* Le roi fuyant, et poursuivi, eut son cheval tué 
sous lui; le Colonel Gieta, blessé, et perdant tout 
son sang, luf donna le sien. Ainsl on remit deux 
fois & cheval, dans sa fuite, ce conquérant qui n’avait 
pu y monter pendant la bataille.”— P. 216. 


« Le roi alla par un autre chemin avec quelques 
cavaliers. Le carrosse of il était rompit dans la 
marche; on le remit a cheval. Pour comble de 
disgrace, il s'égara pendant la nuit dans un bois; 1a, 
son courage ne pouvant plus suppléer a ses forces 
épuisées, les donleurs de sa blessure devenues plus 
insupportables par la fatigue, son cheval étant tombé 
de lassitude, U se coucha quelques heures au pied 
d’un arbre, en danger d'etre surpris a tout moment 
par les vainqueurs, qui le cherchaient de tous cotdés.” 
~— P, 218, 
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Twasa after dread Pultowa's day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 
No more to combat and to bleed. 
The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow's walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 
And amore memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name ; 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
A shock to one—a thunderbolt to all. 


IL 
Such was the hazard of the die ; 
The wounded Charles was taught to fly 
By day and night through ficld and flood, 
Stain'd with his own and subjects’ blood ; 
For thousands fell that flight to aid : 
And not 2 voice was heard t' upbraid 
Ambition in his humbled hour, 
When trath had nought to dread from power. 
Hie horse was alain, and Gieta gave 
‘Bis own—and died the Russians’ slave, 
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This too sinks after many & league 

Of well sustain’d but vain fatigue ; 

And in the depth of forests, darkling 

The watch-fires in the distance sparkling. 
The heacons of surrounding foes — 

A king must lay his limbs at length. 
Are these the luurels and repose 

For which the nations strain their strength f 

They laid him by a savage tree, 

In outworn nature's agony ; 

His wounds were stiff~—his limbs were stark — 

The heavy hour was chill and dark ; 

The fever in his blood forbade 

A transient slumber's fitful ald : 

And thus it was; but yet through all, 

Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 

And made, in this extreme of ill, 

His pangs the vassals of his will: 

All silent and subdued were they, 

As ence the nations round him lay. 


IIL 
A band of chiefs !—alas! how few, 
Since but the flecting of a day 
Had thinn’d it; but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous: upon the clay 
Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 
For danger levels man and brute, 
And alt are fellows in their need. 
Among the rest, Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak's shade — 
Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 
The Ukraine’s Hetman, calm and bold ; 
But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb’d down his horse, 
And made for him a leafy bed, 
And smooth'd bis fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack'd his girth, and stripp'd his rein, 
And joy’d to see how well he fed; 
For until now be had the dread 
His wearied courser might refuse 
To browse beneath the midnight dews: 
But he was hardy as his lord, 
And little cared fur bed and board ; 
But spirited and docile too, 
Whate'er was to be done, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, 
All Tartar-like he carried him ; 
Obey'd his voice, and came to call, 
And knew him in the midst of all: 
Though thousands were aroand,-—and Night, 
Without a star, pursued her flight, — 
That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn. 


IV. 
This done, Maseppa spread his cloak, 
And lald bis lance beneath his oak, 
Feit if his arms in order good 
The long day's march had well withstood .— 
Tf still the powder fill’d the pan, 
And fiints unloosen’d kept their lock · 
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His sabre's hilt and scabbard feit, 

And whether they had chafed his belt... 

And next the venerable man, 

From out his havreseck and can, 
Prepared and spread his slender stock ; 

And to the monarch and his men : 

The whole or portion offer’d then 

With far lesa of inquietude 

Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of this his slender share 

With smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of cheer a greater show, 

And seem above both wounds and woe; 

And then he said—-“ Of all our band, 

Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 

In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

Can less have said or more have done 

Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 

So fit a pair had never birth, 

Since Alexander's days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou: 

All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 

For pricking on o’er flood and field.” 

Mazeppa answer'd—~-“ Ill betide 

The school wherein I learn'd wo ride!” 

Quoth Charles—‘* Old Hetman, wherefore so, 

Since thou hast learn'd the art so well ?” 

Mazeppa said —“ *T were long to tell; 

And we have many a league to go, 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at case, 

Beyond the swift Borysthenes : 

And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 

And I will be the sentinel 

Of this your troop.’’-— “ But I request,” 

Said Sweden’s monarch, “ thou wilt tell 

This tale of thine, and I may reap, 

Perchance, from this the buon of sleep; 

For at this moment from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies.” 


“ Well, sire, with such a hope, I'll track 
My seventy years of memory back : 

I think 't was in my twentieth spring, 
Ay, ‘twas,—-when Casimir was king — 
John Casimir, — 1 was his page 

Six summers, in my earlier age : 

A learned monarch, faith | was he, 

And most unlike your majesty : 

He made no wars, and did not gain 

New realms to luse them back again ; 
And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 


Not that he had no cares to vex ; 

He loved the muses and the sex; 

And sometimes these so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at war ; 
But soon his wrath being o'er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book; 

And then he gave prodigtous fétes — 
All Warsaw gather'd round his gutes 
To gaze upon his splendid court, 

And dames, and chiefs, of princely port : 
He was the Polish Solomon, 

So sung his poets, all but one, 
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It was a court of jousts and nsimes, 
Where every courtier tried at rhymes; 
Even I for once produced some verses, 
And sign’d my odes ‘ Despairing Thhyeala,’ 
There wa3 a certain Palatine, 
A count of far and high descent, 
Rich as a salt or silver mine; ! 
And he was proud, ye may divine, 
As if from heaven he had been sent: 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 
As few could match beneath the throne ; 
And he would gaze upon his store, 
And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
Until by some confusion led, 
Which almost look’d like want of head, 
He thought their merits were his own. 
His wife was not of his opinion ; 
His junior she by thirty years, 
Grew daily tired of his dominion ; 
And, after wishes, hopes, and fears, 
To virtue a few farewell tears, 
A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw’s youth, some songs, and dances, 
Awaited but the usual chances, 
Those happy accidents which render 
The coldest dames so very tender, 
To deck her Count with titles given, 
T is said, as passports into heaven ; 
But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of these, who have deserved them most. 


V. 
Iwas a goodly stripling then ; 

At seventy years I so may say, 

That there were few, or boys or men, 

Who, in my cawning time of day, 

Of vassal or of knight's degree, 
Could vie in vanities with me ; 
For I had strength, youth, gaiety, 
A port, not like to this ye see, 
But smooth, as all is rugged now ; 

For time, and care, and war, have plough’d 
My very soul from out my brow; 

And thus I should be disavow’'d 
By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare my day and yesterday ; 

This change was wrought, too, long ere age 
Had ta’en my features for his page : 

With years, ye know, have not declined 
My strength, my courage, or my mind, 

Or at this hour I should not be 

Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

With stariess skies my canopy. 

But let me on: Theresa’s form— 
Methinks it glides before me new, 
Between me and yon chestnut's bough, 

The memory Is so quick and warm; 
And yet I find no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved 80 well: 

She had the Asiatic eye, 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhood, 

Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky; 


— 
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1 This comparison of a “ sate mine” may, perhaps, be 
permitted to a Polo, as the wealth of the country consists 
greatly in the mines. 


Who, being unpension'd, made a satire, 
And boasted that he could not flatter. 


He reign'd in most unseemly quict ; | 
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But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise of midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seem’d to melt to its own beam ; 
All love, halfdanguor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift their raptured looks on high, 
As though it were a joy to die. ! 

A brow like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within. 
A cheek and lip — but why proceed ? 

1 loved her then —I love her still ; 
And such as I am, love indeed 

In fierce extremes — in good and ili. 
But still we love even in our rage, 
And haunted to our very age 
With the vain shadow of the past. 
As is Mazeppa to the last. 


VI. 
+ We met — we gazed — I saw, and sigh'd, 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 
‘There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defines — 
Tnvoluntary sparks of thought, 
Which strike from out the heart o'erwrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense, 
Which link the burning chain that binds, 
Without their will, young hearts and minds : 
Conveying, as the electric wire, 
We know not how, the absorbing fire. 
I saw, and sigh'd — in ailence wept, 
And still reluctant distance kept, 
Until I was made known to her, 
And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion — then, even then, 
I long’d, and was resolved to speak ; 
But on my lips they died again, 
The accents tremulous and weak, 
Until one hour. — There is a game, 
A frivolous and foolish play, 
Wherewith we while away the dur ; 
It is — I have forgot the name — 
And we to this, it seems, were set, 
By some strange chance, which I forget ; 
I reck'd not if I won or lost, 
Jt was enough for me to be 
So near to hear, and oh ! to ses 
The being whom I loved the most. 
I watch’d her as a sentinel, 
(May ours this dark night watch as well ') 
Until I saw, and thus it was, 
That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was grieved 
Nor glad to lose or gain; but still 
Play’d on for hours, as if ber will 
Yet bound her to the piace, though not 
That hers might be the winning lot, ? 
Then through my brain the thought did pass 
Even as a flash of ightning there, 
That there was something in her air 
‘Which would not doom me to despair ; 


1 (+ Until it proves joy to die.” — MS.] 
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And on the thought my words broke forth, 
All incoherent as they were; 

Their eloquence was little worth, 

But yet she listen’d — ‘tis enough — 
Who listens once will listen twice ; 
Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff. 


Vit. 

“ J loved, and was beloved again — 
They tell me, sire, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if tis true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain ; 

To you ‘t would seem absurd as vain ; 

But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o'er their passions, or as you 

Thus o'er themselves and nations too. 

I am — or rather was — a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 

Them on where each would foremost biced ; 
Bat could not o'er myself evince 
The like control — But to resume : 

I loved, and was beloved again ; 

In sooth, it 1s a happy doom, 

But yet where happiest ends in padi. 

We met in secret, and the hour 

Which led me to that lady’s bower 

Was fiery Expectation's dower. 

My days and nights were nothing — 

Except that hour which doth recall 

in the long lapse from youth to age 
No other like Itself: I'd give 
The Ukraine back again to live 

It o'er once more, and be a page, 

The happy page, who was the lord 

Of one soft heart, and his own sword, 

And had no other gem nor wealth 

Save nature’s gift of youth and health. 

We met in secret — doubly sweet, 

Some say, they find It so te mect ; 

I know not that — I would have yiven 
My life but to have call'd her mine 

In the full view of earth and heaven; 
For I did oft and long repine 

That we could only meet by stealth. 


VIII. 
* For lovers there are many eves, 
And such there were on us; — the devil 
On such occasions should be civil — 
The devil! — I'm loth to do him wrong, 
It might be some untoward saint, 
Who would not be at rest too long, 
But to bis pious bile gave vent — 
But one fair night, some turking spies 
Surprised and seized ws both. 
The Count was something more than wrcth « 
I wan unarm'd; but if in steel, 
All cap-a-pie from head tu beel, 
What 'gainst thelr numbers could I do? 
7T was near his castle, fur away 
From city or from succour neur, 
And almost on the break of day ; 
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I did not think to see another, 
My moments seerm’d reduced to few ; 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resign’d me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate: 
Theresa's doom I never knew, 
Our lot was henceforth separate. 
An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 
And he had reason good to be, 
But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 
Nor less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble ‘scutcheon should have got, 
While he was highest of his line ; 
Because unto himself he seem'd 
The first of men, nor less he deem‘d 
In others’ eyes, and most in mine. 
"Sdeath | with a page — perchance a king 
Had reconciled him to the thing ; 
But with a stripling of a page — 
I felt, but cannot paint his rage. 


IX. 

‘Bring forth the horse !'—the horse was brought; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look’d as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled — 

*T was but a day he had been caught 
And snorting, with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 
They bound me on, that menial throng ; 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash — 
Away ! — away !— and on we dash ! 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


* 


Xx. 

“ Away ! — away !— My breath was gone — 

I saw not where he hurried on: 

*T was scarcely yet the break of day, 

And ov he foam’'d — away !— away ! - 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 

A moment from that rabble rout: 

With sudden wrath I wrench'd my head, 
And snapp’d the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my heck in liea of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl'd back my curse; but ‘midst the tread, 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me — for I would fain 

Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid {t well in after days: 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis' weight, 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 
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Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearth-stone of the hall; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 
Nor dream that e’er that fortress was. 

I saw its turrets in a blaze, 
Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness wus not vengeance-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his uncourteous ride, 

They play'd me then a bitter prank, 
When, with the wild horse for my guide, 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 
At length I play’d them one as frank — 
For time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


XI. 
‘* Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 

When with its crackling sound the night 

Is chequer'd with the northern light : 

Town — village — none were on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest biack ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
Qn distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 

No trace of man, The year before 

A Turkish army had march'd o'er ; 
And where the Spahi's hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod : 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by — 

I could have answer’d with a sigh — 
But fast we fied, away, away, 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He fiew upon his far career : 

At times I almost thought, indced, 

He must have slacken'd in his speed; 
But no — my bound and slender frame 

Was nothing to his angry might, 
And merely like a spur became ; 

Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 

Increas'’d his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice, —'t was faint and iow, 
But yet he swerv'd as from a blow ; 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 

As from a sudden trumpet’s clang : 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er; 
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And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 


xi. 

* We near’d the wild wood ——‘t was 20 wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side ; 
"T was studded with old sturdy trees, 
That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howis down from Siberia’s waste, 
And stripe the forest in its haste, — 
But these were few and far between, 
Set thick with shrubs more young and green, 
Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 
Ere strown by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest's foliage dead, 
Discolour'd with a lifeless red, 
Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle 's o'er, 
And some long winter's night hath shed 
Its frost o'er every tombiess head, 
So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek : 
*T was a wild waste of underwood, 
And here and there a chestnut stood, 
The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart — and well it were, 
Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbe; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr'd with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, and hunter's fire : 
Where’er we fiew they follow'd on, 

Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day-break winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh! how I wish'd for spear or sword, 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And perish if it must be 20 — 

At bay, destroying many a foe! 

When first my courser’s race begun, 

I wish’d the goal already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved bim lke the mountain-roe ; 
Nor faster falis the blinding snow 

Which whelms the peasant near the door 
‘Whose threshold he shall cross no morc, 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast, 

Than through the forest-paths he pass’d — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favour'd child 

Batk’d of its wish; or fiercer stfll— 

A woman piqued—-who has her will. 


Xi 


“ The wood was pass’d ; ‘twas more than noon, 


But chill the air, although in June ; 
1fThe reviewer already quoted 
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strikes us there is a much closer resemblancd to | than the sweep and 
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my veins ran cold. 


Prolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 
And I was then not what I seem, 
But headlong as a wintry stream, 
And wore my feelings out before 

I well could count their causes o'er : 
And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 
The tortures which beset my path, 
Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 


Sprung from a 


race whose rising blood 


When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood, 
And trodden hand upon, is like 

The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike, 

What marvel if this worn-out trank 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more: 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 


I saw the trees 


ike drunkards reel, 


And a slight flash sprang o'er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther: he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below: 
I felt as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o'er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm, 


And hurl thee 


towards a desert reali. 


My undulating fe was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, whea 
Fever begins upon the brain; 
But soon it pase'd, with little pain, 
But a confusion worse than such : 
I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again; 
And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust: 
No matter; I have bared my brow 
Full in Death's face before —~and now. ! 


“* My thoughts 


XIV. 
came back; where was I? Cold, 


And numb, and giddy. pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its Hngering hold, 
And throb by throb,——till grown a pang 


Which for a 


rooment would convulse, 


My blood reflow’d, thoagh thick and chill; 
My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill ; 
My sight return‘d, though dim; alas1 
And thicken’d, as it were, with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was a gleam too of the sky, 
Studded with stars ;~— it is no dream ; 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream ! 
The bright broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 
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And we are half.way, struggling o'er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 
The waters broke my hollow trance, 
And with a temporary strength 
My stiffen'd limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser's broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 
And onward we advance ! 
We reach the slippery shore at length, 
A haven I but little prised, 
For all behind was dark and drear, 
And all before was night and fear. 
How many hours of night or day 
In those suspended pangs I lay, 
I could not tel; I scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 


XV. 
“ With glossy ekin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 
We gain the top: a boundless plain: 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, obward, onward, seems, 
Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight; 
And here and there a speck of white, 
Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 
In masses broke into the light, 
As rose the moon upon my right: 
But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate ; 
No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like a hospitable star ; 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes: 
That very cheat bad cheer'’d me then! 
Although detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me, through every 1, 
Of the abodes of men. 


XVI. 
“ Onward we went—-but siack and slow ; 
His savage force at length o'erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 
All feebly foaming went. 
A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour; 
But useless all to me: 
His new-born tameness nought avail'd — 


My limbs were bound; my force had fall’d, 


Perchance, had they been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the honds so starkly tied, 
But still it was in vain; 
My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 
Which but prolong’d thelr pain : 
The dixzy race seem‘'d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won: 
Some streaks announced the coming ain~— 
How slow, alas{ he came} 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it roll'd away 
Before the eastern flame 


















































Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, . 

‘And call’d the radiance froma their cars, ! 
And fill’d the earth, from his desp throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 





SVE 
“ Up rose the sun; the mists were curl’d 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around — behind — before. 
What booted it to treverse o'er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxurtant soil; 
No sign of travel — none of toll ; 
The very air was mute; 
And not an insect’s shrill smatl horn, 
Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would barst, 
The weary brute still stagger’d on ; 
And still we were-—or seem’d---alone. 
At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop; I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse — and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, and fiying mane, 
Wide nostrils — never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that fron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that. follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser's fret, 

A moment staggering, feebly fiect, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answer'd, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immoveabie, 

His first and last career is donc ! 
On came the troop— they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His back with many a bloody thong: 
They stop—they start-——they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide; 


They snort— they foam —neigh—-swerve aside, 


And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there to my despair, 
Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
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Relieved from that unwonted weight, 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me-— and there we lay 
The dying on the dead ! 
I little deem'd another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head. 


“ And there from morn till twilight bound, 
I felt the heavy hours toll round, 

With just enough of life to see 

My last of suns go down on me, 

In hopeless certainty of mind, 

That makes us feel at length resign‘d 

To that which our foreboding years 
Present the worst and last of fears ; 
Inevitable - even a boon, 

Nor more unkind for coming soon, 

Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care, 
As if it only were a snare 

That prudence might escape: 

At times both wish'd for and implored, 
At times cought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 

To even intolerable woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 

And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 

Whose heritage was misery : 

For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave ; 
And, save the fature, (which is view'd 
Not quite as men are hase or good, 

But as their nerves may be endued, ) 

With nought perhaps to grieve : 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 


And Death, whom he should deem his friend, 


Appears, to his distemper'd eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his prize, 

The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair'd his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 

But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 
Guerdon of many a painful hour; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save — 
And must it dawn upon his grave ? 


XVIII. 
The sun was sinking — stil] I lay 
Chain‘d to the chill and stiffening steed ; 
I thought to mingle there our clay ; 
And my dim cycs of death had need, 
No hope arose of being freed : 
I cast my last luoks up the sky, 
And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till both should die, 
Ere his repast begun ; 
He fiew, and perch'd, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 
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I saw his wing through twilight Sit, 
And once so near me he allt 

I could have smote, but lack’d the strength ; 
But the slight motion ef my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be cali'd a voice, 

Together scared him off at length. 
I know no more - my latest dream 

Is something of a lovely star 

Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 

And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain — 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and jailed more. 


xIX. 

“ I woke— Where was 1?-—Do I sce 

A human face look down on me ? 

And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

Is this a chamber where I lie ? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance ? 
¥ closed my own again once more, 

As doubtful that my former trance 
Could not as yet be o'er. 

A slender girl, long-hair'd, and tall, 

Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 

Even with my first return of thought ; 

For ever and anon she threw 
A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free: 

I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 
No vision it could be,— 

But that I lived, and was released 

From adding to the vulture’s feast : 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 

My heavy eyes at length unseal'd, 

She smiled — and I essay'd to speak, 
But fail’d-——and she approach’d, and made 
With Hp and finger signs that said, 

I must not strive as yet to break 

The silence, till my strength should be 

Enough to leave my accents free ; 

And then her hand on mine she laid, 

And smooth'd the pillow for my head, 

And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet { 
Even music follow'd her light feet ; 

But those she call’d were not awake, 
And she went forth; but, ere she pass‘d, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 
That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 
Her due return : — while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone. 
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Let none despond, let none despair ! 
XX. To-morrow the Borysthenes 
“ She came with mother and with sire — May see our coursers graze at ease 
What need of more ?—~I will not tire Upon his Turkish bank, —and never 
With long recital of the rest, Had I such welcome for a river 
Since I became the Cossack's guest. As I shall yield when safely there. ! 
They found me senseless on the plain-— Comrades, good night !”-— The Hetman threw 
They bore me to the nearest hut — His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 
They brought me into life again — With leafy couch already made, 
Me — one day o'er their realm to reign! A bed nor comfortless nor new 
Thus the vain fool who strove to glut To him, who took his rest whene’er 
His rage, refining on my pain, The hour arrived, no matter where : 
Sent me forth to the wilderness, His eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 
Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
‘To pass the desert to a throne, — To thank his tale, 4e wonder’d not, -— 
What mortal his own doom may guess ? The king had been an hour asleep. * 
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CHRISTIAN AND HIS COMRADES.‘ 


| 
The Lsland;: | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. The cloven billow flash'd from off her prow 
Tue foundation of the following story will be | 12 furrows formrd by that majestic plough ; 


— The waters with their world were all before ; 
found partly in Lieutenant Bligh’s “ Narrative of the . ; — 
Mutiny and Seizure of the Bounty, in the Svuth | — the — — peed = — 
Seas, in 1739;” and partly in “ Mariner's Account ¢ quiet night, now dappling, ‘gan to wane, 

"ys Dividing darkness from the dawning main ; 
of the Tonga Islands. . ; 
Aes tan The dolphins, not unconscious of the day, 
eet Swam high, as eager of the coming ray ; 
The stars from broader beams began to creep. 
And lift their shining eyclids from the deep ; 
The sail resumed its lately shadow'd white, 
THe Island. And the wind flutter'd with a freshening flight; 
; . The purpling ocean owns the coming sun, 
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But ere he break — aà deed is to be done. 





Il. 
The gallant chief within his cabin slept, 
Secure in those by whom the watch was kept : 


I. 
| Tur morning watch was come ; the vessel lay 


| 

| 

| 

F 

| 

i CANTO THE FIRST. 
1 

| 

' Her ccucse, and gently made her liquid way ; 


vis only chance of safety was to retire with the utmost | up front the most abandoned of this sinful family — from 
precipitation, suffered himself to be mounted on horseback, | pirates, mutincers, and murderers —a little sucicty, which, 
aid with the remains of his army fled to a place called Pere- 
wolochoa, situated Jn the angle formed by the junction of the 
Vorskta and the Borysthenes. Here, —— by Mazeppa, 
| and a few bundrads of bis followers, Charies swam over the 
1 latter great river, and proceeding over a desolate country, in 


under the precepts of that sacred volume, is characterised by 
religion, morality, and innocence. The discovery of this happy 
Prople, aa unexpected as it was accidental, and all that regards 
their condition and history, partake so much of the romantic. 
as tu conder the story not ill adapted for an epic poem. Lord 
Byron, indeed, has partially treatec the subject; but, by 

j 
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danger of perishing with hunger, at length reached the Bog, 
y 


| whero he was kindly recedy the Turkish pacha, The | blending two incongruous stories, and leaving both of them 
{ 


imperfect, and by mixing up fact with fiction, has been less 
felicitous than usual; for, beautiful as many passages in his 
“ faland”’ are, in a region where every tree, and flower, and 
fountain, breathe poctry, yet, as a whole, the poem is deficient 
in dramatic effect. — Barrow.] 

5 (The hitherto scattered materials of the “ Eventful His- 
tory of the Mutiny and Piratical Scizure of the Bounty,” with 
many important and most interesting additions, from the re- 
eords of the Admiralty, and the family p of n 
Heywood, R. N., haye lately been collected and arranged by Sir 
Julin Barrow, in a little volume, to which the reader of this |! 
poem is referred, and from which every young officer of the ‘| 
nave may derive valuable — | 

¢ 


' Kussian envey at the Sublime Porte demanded that Masep 

j; should be delivered up to Peter; but the ald Hetman of the 
Cossacks — this fate by taking a disease which hastened 

his death.’ — Banaow’s Peder the Great, pp. 196-203.) 


2 (It is imponsible not to suspect that the Pont had some 
, Clreumstances of his own personal history in his mind, when 
,| do portrayed the fair Polish TAeresa, her youthful lover, and 
if the jealous rage of the old Count Palatine. 


| * (* The sland” was written at Genoa, early in the year 









1893, and published in the June following.) 


+ [We are tuight by The Book of sacred history, that the 
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i — Chartes. having perecived that the day was lost. and | a sinful and a suffering race. In our time there has sprung 
| that 

sedience of our first parents entailed on our globe of earth 
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His dreams were of Old England’s welcome shore, 
Of toils rewarded, and of dangers o'er ; 

His name was added to the glorious roll 

Of those who search the storm-surrounded Pole. 
The worst was over, and the rest seern‘'d sure, ! 
And why should not his stumber be secure ? 
Alas! his deck was trod by unwilling feet, 

And wilder hands would hold the vessel’s sheet ; 
Young hearts, which languish’d for some sunny isle, 
Where summer years and sumroer women smile ; 
Men without country, who, too long estranged, 
Had found no native home, or found it changed, 
And, half uncivilised, preferr’d the cave 

Of some soft savage to the uncertain wave— 
The gushing fruits that nature gave untill d ; 
The wood without a path but where they will’d; 
The field o'er which promiscuous Plenty pour’d 
Her horn; the equal land without a lord ; 

The wish — which ages have not yet subdued 

In man—to have no master save his mood ; ? 
The earth, whose mine was on its face, unsold, 
The glowing sun and produce all its gold ; 

The freedom which can call each grot a home ; 
The general garden, where all steps may roam, 
Where Nature owns a nation as her child, 
Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild; 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth they know, 
Their unexploring navy, the canoe ; 

Their sport, the dashing breakers and the chase ; 
Their strangest sight, an European face : — 

Such was the country which these strangers yearn'd 
To see again; a sight they dearly earn‘d. 


TIL 
Awake, bold Bligh! the foe is at the gate ! 
Awake! awake !——~ Alas! it is too late! 
Fiercely beside thy cot the mutineer 
Stands, and proclaims the reign of rage and fear. 
Thy limbs are bound, the bayonet at thy breast ; 
The hands, which trembled at thy vaice, arrest ; 
Dragg'd o'er the deck, no more at thy command 
The obedient helm shail veer, the sail expand ; 
That savage spirit, which would lull by wrath 
Its desperate escape from duty’s path, 
Glares round thee, in the scarce believing eyes 
| Of those who fear the chief they sacrifice : 


! f* A few hours before, my situation had been peculiar) 
flattering; I had a ship in the most perfect order, stored with 
every necessary, both for 
the voyage was attained, and two thirds of it now completed. 
The remaining part had every prospect of success.” — BeicH. J 

75“ The women of Otaheite are handsome, mild, and 


af , and have sufficient 
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CANTO L. 





For ne'er can man his conscience all assuage, 
Unless he drain the wine of passion — rage. 


TV. 
In vain, not silenced by the eye of death, 
Thou call’st the loyal with thy menaced breath : — 
They come not; they are few, and, overawed, 
Must acquiesce, while sterner hearts appiaud. 
Yn vain thou dost demand the cause: a curse 
Is all the answer, with the threat of worse. 
Full in thine eyes is waved the glittering blade, 
Close to thy throat the pointed bayonet laid. 
The levell'd muskets circle round thy breast 
In hands as steel'd to do the deadly rest. 
Thou darest them to their worst, exclaiming — “Fire !" 
But they who pitied not could yet admire ; 
Some lurking remnant of their former awe 
Restrain'd them longer than their broken law; 
They would not dip their souls at once in blood, 
But left thee to the mereies of the flood. $ 


V. 
“Houist out the boat!” was now the leader’s cry ; 
And who dare answer “ No!" to Mutiny, 
In the first dawning of the drunken hour, 
The Saturnalia of unhoped-for power ? 
The boat is lower'd with qll the haste of hate, 
With its slight plank between thee and thy fate; 
Her only cargo such a secant supply 
As promises the death their hands deny ; 
And just enough of water and of bread 
To keep, some days, the dying from the dead ; 
Some cordage, canvas, sails, and lines, and twine, 
But treasures all to hermits of the brine, 
Were added after, to the earnest prayer 
Of those who saw no hope, save gen and air; 
And last, that trembling vassal of the Pole — 
The feeling compass — Navigation's soul, 4 


And now the self-elected chief finds time 

To stun the first sensation of his crime, 

And raise it in his fulowers—“ Ho! the bowl !"> 
Lest passion should return to reason's shoal. 

* Brandy for herves!"6 Burke could once exclaim— 
No doubt a liguid path to epic fame ; 


bayonets ; he had only a cutings. I was dr out of bed 
and forced on deck fo my shirt. On demanding the reason of 


tongue. The boatswain was then ordered to hoist out the 

launch, accompanied by a threat, if he did not do it instantly, to 

take care of himself. The bost being hoisted out, Mr. Hey. | 

ward and Mr. Hallet, two of the midshipmen, and Mr. Samuel, 

demanded the intention of 
— the 

near me not — fn euch acts of violence ; 


constant answer was,‘ Hold your tongue, 
4 (“ The boatswain and those seamen who were to be put 


into the boat were alluwed to collect twine, canvass, lines 
sadis, an twenty- tt cask of water ; anid 
Mr. Samuel got one hundred and pounds of bread, with 
a a a ee a quadrant and 
pass. —_— 2. 


9 (“ The mutineers having thus forced those of the seamen 
whom they wished to get rid of into the host. Chrietien di 


rected a dram to be served to each of his crew,” . 8,): 


© fit to have bem Dr. Joh 
honour io Coenea = He was reunded.” » — Boreas age 
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And such the new-born heroes found it here, 

And drain’d the draught with an applauding cheer. 
“ Husza! for Otabeite 1" was the cry. 

How strange such shouts from sons of Mutiny ! 
The gentle island, and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil, 

The courteous manners but from nature caught, 
The wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought ; 
Could these have charms for rudest sea-boys, driven 
Before the mast by every wind of heaven ? 

And now, even now prepared with others’ woes 

To earn mild Virtue’s vain desire, repose ? 

Alas! such is our nature! all but aim 

At the same end by pathways not the same; 

Our means, our birth, our nation, and our name, 
Qur fortune, temper, even our outward frame, 

Are far more potent o’er our yielding clay 

Than aught we know beyond our'‘little day. 

Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through Gain’s silence, and o’er Glory’s din: 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 

Man's conscience is the oracle of God. 


The launch is crowded with the faithful few 
Who wait their chief, a melancholy crew: 

But some remain'd reluctant on the deck 

Of that proud vessel — now a mora] wreck — 
And view'd their captain’s fate with piteous eyes: 
While others scoffd his augur’d miseries, 

Sneer’d at the prospect of his pigmy sail, 

And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

The tender nautilus, who steers his prow, 

The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe, 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 

Seems fur less fragile, and, alas! more free. 

He, when the lightning-wing'd tornados sweep 
The surge, Js safe — his port is in the deep — 
And triumphs o'er the armadas of mankind, 
Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind. 


VIII. 
| When all was now prepared, the vessel clear, 
Which hail'd her master in the mutineer, 
A seaman, less obdurate than his mates, * 
Show'd the vain pity which but frritates ; 
Watch'd his late chieftain with exploring eye, 
And told, in signs, repentant sympathy ; 
Held the moist shaddock to his parched mouth, 
Which felt exhaustion’s deep and bitter drouth : 
But soon observed, this guardian was withdrawn, 
Nor further mercy clouds rebellfion’s dawn. ! 
Then forward sfepp'd the bold and froward boy 
(| His chief had cherish‘d only to destroy, 
And, pointing to the helpless prow beneath, 

' Exclaim'd, * Depart at once | delay is death !" 
: j) Yet then, even then, his feelings ceaxed not all: 
In that last moment could a word recall 


i} ' (“ Yenac Martin, l eaw 

and as he fed ine with shaddock, my lips being quite parched, 
we explained each other's sentiments by locks. But this was 

obsurved, and he was removed, He then got into the boat, 

but was compelled to return.” .— Bison.) 


2 Christian then said, ‘Com tain Bligh, your offi- 
— men are now in the — ——— ie wi 


had an inclination to assiet me; 
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Remorse for the biack deed as yet half done, 

And what he hid from many show’d to one: 
When Bligh in stern reproach demanded where 
Was now his grateful sense of former care ? 
Where all his hopes to see his name aspire, 

And blazon Britain’s thousand glories higher ? 
His feverish Ups thus broke their gloomy spell, 

* Tis that! ‘tis that! I am in hell! in hells”? 
No more he said; but urging to the bark 

His chief, commits him to his fragile ark ; 

These the sole accents from his tongue that fell, 
But volumes lurk’d below his fierce farewell. 


IX, 
The arctic sun rose broad above the wave ; 
The breeze now sank, now whisper’d from his cave ; 
As on the olian harp, his fitful wings 
Now swell’d, now flutter’d o’er his ocean strings. 
With slow, despairing oar, the abandon’d skiff 
Ploughs its drear progress to the scarce-seen cliff, 
Which lifts its peak a cloud above the main: 
That boat and ship shall never meet again ! 
But ’t is not mine to tell their tale of grief, 
Their constant peril, and their scant relief ; 
Their days of danger, and their nights of pain; 
Their manly courage even when deem'd in vain ; 
The sapping famine, rendering scarce a son 
Known to his mother in the skeleton ; 
The ills that lessen’d still their little store, 
And starved even Hunger till he wrnng no more ; 
The varying frowns and favours of the deep, 
That now almost ingulfs, then leaves to creep 
With crazy oar and shatter'd strength along 
The tide that yields reluctant to the strong ; 
The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds that burst 
Above their naked bones, and feels delight 
In the cold drenching of the stormy night, 
And from the outspread canvas gladly wrings’ 
A drop to moisten life’s all-gasping springs ; 
The savage foe escaped, to seek again 
More hospitable shelter from the main ; 
The ghastly spectres which were doom’d at last 
To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 
As ever the dark annals of the deep 
Disclosed fur man to dread or woman weep. 


X. 
We leave them to their fate, but not unknown 
Nor unredress’d. Revenge may have her own: 
Roused discipline aloud proclaims their cause, 
And injured navies urge their broken laws. 
Pursue we on his track the mutineer, 
Whom distant vengeance bad not taught to fear. 
Wide o'er the wave — away! away! away ! 
; Once more his eyes shall hail the welcome bay ; 
Once more the happy shores without a law 
Receive the outlaws whom they lately saw ; 
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also the four cutlasses, After having been kept some time to 
make sport for these unfeeling wretches, and having ander- 
gone much ridicule, we were at length cast adrift in the open 
ucean. Elghteen persons were with me in the boat. When 
we were sent away, ‘ Huzza for Otaheite !’ was vently 
heard among the mutineers. Christian, the chief of them, 
was of a respectable family in the north of Eng . i 
they were forcing me out of the ship, I asked him whether 
thia was a proper return for the many instances he had ex- 
perienced of my friendship ? He appeared disturbed at tho 
uestion, and answered, with much emotioa, ‘ That —Captain 
ligh — that is the thing — I am in hell — 1 am in heil 1" — 
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Nature, and Nature’s goddess — woman — woos 
To lands where, save their conscience, none accuse ; 
Where all partake the carth without dispute, 

And bread itself is gather'd as a fruit |; 

Where none contest the fielda, the woods, the streams :— 
The goldless age, where gold disturbs no dreams, 
Inhabits or inhabited the shore, 

Till Europe taught them better than before . 
Restow'd her customs, and amended theirs, 

But left her vices also to their heirs. 

Away with this! behold them as they were. 

Do good with Naturc, or with Nature err. 

“* Huszza! for Otaheite!” was the cry, 

As stately swept the gallant vessel by. 

The breeze springs up; the lately flapping sail 
Extends its arck before the growing gale ; 

In swifter ripples stream aside the seas, 

Which her bold bow flings off with dashing ease. 
Thus Argo? plough’d the Euxine’s virgin foam, 
But those she wafted still look'd back to home : 
These spurn their country with their rebel barh. 
And fly her as the raven fled the ark ; 

And yet they seek to nestle with the dove, 

And tame their fiery spirits down to Jove. 


The Esland. 


CANTO THLE SECOND. 


I. 
How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai $, 
When summer's sun went down the coral bas : 
Come, let us to the islet’s softest shade, 
And hear the warbling birds? the damsels said ; 
The wood-dove from the forest depth shall coo, 
Like voices of the gods from Bolotoo ; 
We Tl cull the flowers that grow above the dead, 
For these most bloom where rests the warrior’s bead; | 
And we will sit in twilight’s face, and sce 
The sweet moon glancing through the toos tree, 
The lofty accents of whose sighing bough 
Shall sadly please us as we lean below ; 
Or climb the stecp, and view the surf in vain 
Wrestle with rocky giants o'er the main, 
Which spurn in columns back the baffled sprav. 
How beautiful are these! how happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives. 
Steal to look down where nought but ocean strive. ' 
Even he too Joves at times the blue Ingoon, 
And smovths his rafiicd mane bencath the moou. 


—— me ee 
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II. 
Ves — from the sepulchre wel gather flowers, 
Then feast like spirits in their promised bowers, 
Then plunge and revel in the rolling surf, 
Then lay our limbs along the tender turf, 


1 The now celebrated bread-frult, to transptant which 


Captain Bligh’s expedition was undertaken, 
§ (The vessel in which Jason embarked in quest of the 


$ The first three sections are taken from an actual song of 
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And, wet and shining from the sportive toil, 
Anoint our bodies with the fragrant oil, 

And plait our garlands gather'd fram the grave, 
And wear the wreaths that sprung from out the brave, 
But lo! night comes, the Mooa woos us back, 

Lhe sound of mats are heard along our track; | 
Anon the torchlight dance shall filing its sheen'* 

In flashing mazes o'er the Marly's green; 

And we too will be there; we too recall 

The memory bright with many a festival, 

Ere Fiji blew the shell of war, when fves 

For the first time were wafted in canoes, 

Alas! for them the flower of mankind bleeds ; 
Alas! for them our fields are rank with weeds : 
Forgotten is the rapture, or unknown, 

Of wandering with the moon and Jove alone. 

But be it so: — they taught us how to wield 

The club, and rain our arrows o'er the field: 

Now let them reap the harvest of their art ! 

But feast to-night ! to-morrow we depart. 

Strike up the dance ! the cava bowl fill high ! 
Drain every drop !— to-morrow we may die. 

In summer garments be our limbs array'd ; 
Around our waists the tappa’s white display 'd » 
Thick wreaths shall form our coronal, \ike spring's, 
And round our necks shall glance the hooni strings; 
So shall their brighter hues contrast the glow 

Of the dusk bosoms that beat high below, 


III. 
But now the dance is v'er — vet stay awhile - 
Ah, pause! nor yet put out the social smile. 
Tu-morrow for the Mooa we depart, 
But not to-night — to-night is for the heart, 
Again bestow the wreaths we gently woo, 
Ye voung enchantresses of gay Licoo ! 
How lovely are your furmis ! how every senee 
Bows to your beauties, suften'd, but intense, 
Like tu the flowers on Mataloco’s steep, 
Which fling their fragrance fur athwart the decp !—— 
We too will see Licoo; but—ohl! niy heart !— 
What do Tsay ¢—to-morrow we acpart ! 


IV. 
Thus rose a songe—the harmony of times 
Beforv the winds blew Europe o'er these climes. 


i ‘True, they had vices — such are Nature’s growth - 


But ouly the barbarian’s— we have both: 

The sordor of civilisation, mix'd 

With: all the savage which man’s fall hath fix's, 
Who hath not seen Dissimulation's reign, 

The prayers of Abel lnk'd to deeds of Cain ? 
Who such would see may from his lattice view 
The Obl World more degraded than the New, — 
Now new no more, save where Columbia rears 
Twin giants, born by Freedom to her spheres, 
Where Chimborazo, over air, earth, wave, 
Giares with his Titan eye, and sees no slave. 


V. 
Such was this ditty of Pradition's days, 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 


the Tonga Islanders, of which a prot translation is given it 
“ Mariner's Account of the ‘Conga lelanda.” ‘Toobonal is not 
however one of them ; but waa one of those whereiChristlan 
and the mutincers took refuge. Ihave attered and added, 
but have retained as much as poasible of the original, 
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Tu song, where fame as yet hath left no sign 
Beyond the sound whose charm is half divine ; 
Which leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 

But yields young history all to harmony ; 

A boy Achilles, with the centaur's lyre 

In haad, to teach him to surpass his sire. 

For one long-cherish’d ballad’s simple stave, 
Rung from the rock, or mingled with the wav,, 
Or frum the bubbling streamlet’s grassy side, 

Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o’er each true heart and ear, 
Than all the columris Conquest’s minions rear ; 
Invites, when hieroglyphics are a theme 

For sages’ labours or The student’s dream ; 
Attracts, when History’s volumes are a toil, — 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 
Such was thig rude rhyme — rhyme is of the rute — 
But such inspired the Norseman’s solitude, 

Who came and conquer'd ; such, wherever rise 
Lands which no foes destroy or civilise, 

Exist: and what can our accomplish'd art 

Of verse do more than reach the awaken'd heart ? 


VI. 
And sweetly now those untaught melodies 
Broke the luxurious silence of the skics, 
The sweet stesta of a summer day, 
The tropic afternoon of Toohonai, 
When every flower was bloom, and air was balm, 
And the first breath began to stir the palm, 
The first yet voiceless wind to urge the wave 
' Ali gently to refresh the thirsty cave, 
Where sat the songstress with the stranger buy, 
Who taucht her passion's desolating joy, 
Too powerfal over every heart, but most 
(Fer those whe know not bow it may be lost ; 
(er those who, burning in the new-born fire, 
Like martyrs revel in their funeral pyre, 
With such devotion to their eestasy, 
That life knows no such rapture as to die: 
And die they do; for earthly life has nought 
Match'd with that burst of nature, even in thought; 
And all our dreams of better life above 
But close in one eternal gush of love. 


VIL 
There sat the gentle savage of the wild, 
In growth a woman, though In years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
Where nought is ripen'd rapidly save crime ; 
The infant of an infant wortd, ay pure 
From nature — lovely, warm, and premature ; 
Dusky like night, but night with all her stars ; 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spurs ; 
With eyes that were a language and a spell, 
A form like Aphrodite's in ber shell, 
With all her loves around her on the deep, 
Voluptnous as the first approach of sleep ; 
Yet full of lifo for through her tropic check - 
The blush would make its way, and all but speak ; 
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1 (George Stewart. “ Te was," says Bigh, a young man 
of creditable parents in the Orkneys; at which place, on the 
return of the Resolution from the South Seas, in i740, we 
received so many civilitiea, that, on that account only, I 
should gladly have taken tim with me ; but, independent of 
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a good character,'’] 


4 The “ ship of the desert {s the Oriental figure for the 
camel or dromedary } and they deserva the metaphor well, — 
the former for his endurance, the latter for his swiltness, 
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The sun-born blood suffused her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 

Like coral reddening through the darken'd wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 

Such was this daughter of the southern seas, 
Hersclf a billow in her energies, 

‘fo bear the bark of others’ happiness, 

Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew less : 

Her wild and warm yet faithful bosom knew 

No joy like what it gave; her hopes ne'er drew 
Aught from experience, that chill touchstone, whose 
Sad proof reduces all things from their hues ; 

She fear'd no ill, because she knew it not, 

Or what she knew was soon — too soon — forgot : 
Her sméles and tears had pass’d, as light winds pass 
(yer lakes to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 

Whose depths unsearch'd, and fountains from the bill, 
Restore their surface, in itself so still, 

Until the earthquake tear the naiad’s cave, 

Root up the spring, and trample on the wave, 

And crush the living waters to a mass, 

The amphibious desert of the dank morass ! 

And must their fate be hers? The eternal change 
But grasps humanity with quicker range ; 

And they who fall hut fall as worlds will fall, 

To rise, if just, a spirit o’er them all. 


— — — — — — 
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VIII. 
And who is he? the blue-eyed northern child? 
Of isles more known to man, but scarce less wild ; 
‘rhe fair-hair'd offspring of the Hebrides, 
Where roars the Pentland with its whirling seas ; 
Rock’d in his cradle by the roaring wind, 
The tempest-born in body and in mind, 
His young eyes opening on the ocean-fuam, 
Had from that moment deem'd the deep his home, 
The giant comrade of his pensive moods, 
The sharer of his craggy solitudes, 
The only Mentor of his youth, where’er 
His bark was borne; the sport of wave and air; 
A careless thing, who placed his choice in chance, 
Nursed by the legends of his land’s romance; . 
| Luger to bope, but nbt less firm to bear, 
Acquainted with all feclings save despair. 
Placed in the Arab's clime, he would have becn 
Ax bold a rover as the sunds have seen, 
And braved their thirst with as enduring lip 
' As Ishmuel, wafted on bis desert-ship ; ? 
| Fix'd upon Chili's shore, a proud cacique ; 
| On Hellas’ mountains, a rebellious Greek ; ° 
: Born in a tent, perhaps a Tamerlane ; 
| Bred to a throne, perhaps unfit to reign. 
For the same soul that rends its path to sway, 
If rear'd to such, can find no further prey 
Beyond itself, and must retrace its way, ° 
Plunging for pleasure into pain: the same 
Spirit which made a Nero, Rome's worst shame, 
A humbler state and discipline of heart, 
Had form’d his giorious namesake’s counterpart ; ¢ 


— — — — — — — — — — 
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2 Lucullus, when ſrugality could charm, 
roasted turnips in the Sabine farm.” — Pores. 


* The consul Nero, who made the unequalled march which 
deceived Hannibal, and defeated Asdrubal ; thereby accom- 
ishing an achievement almost unrivalled in military annals. 
‘he tirst intelligence of his return, to Hannibal, was the 
| sight of Asdrubal’s head thrown into his camp. When Han- 
| nial saw this, he exclaimed with a sigh, that * Rome would 
wow be the mistress of the world.” And yet to this victory 
of Nero's It might be owing that his imperial namesake reigned 
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But grant his vices, grant them all his awn, 
How small their theatre without a throne ! 


TX, 
Thou smilest ; these comparisons seem high 
To those who scan all things with dazzled eye ; 
Link’d with the unknown name of one whose doom 
Has nought to do with glory or with Rome, 
With Chili, Hellas, or with Araby ; — 
Thou smilest 7 — Smile; ‘tis better thus than sigh ; 
Yet such he might have been ; he was a man, 
A soaring spirit, ever in the van, 
A patriot hero or despotic chief, 
To form a nation’s glory or its grief, 
Born under auspices which makes us more 
Or less than we delight to ponder o'er. 
But these are visions ; say, what was he here ? 
A blooming boy, a truant mutineer. 
The fair-hair’a Torquil, free as ocean's spray, 
The husband of the bride of Toobonai. 


X. 
By Neuha's side he sate, and wateh'd the waters, — 
Neuha, the sun-flower of the island daughters, 
Highborn, (a birth at which the herald smiles, 
Without a scutcheon for these secret isles, } 
Of a long race, the valiant and the free, 
The naked knights of savage chivalry, 
Whose grassy cairns ascend alung the shore ; 
And thine — I've seen — Achilles | de no more. 
She, when the thunder-bearing strangers came, 
In vast canoes, begirt with bolts of flame, 
Topp'd with tall trees, which, loftier than the palm, 
Seem'd rooted in the deep amidst its calm : 
But when the winds awaken'd, shot forth wings 
Broad as the cloud alung the horizon flings, 
And sway'd the waves like cities of the sea, 
Making the very billows look less free ; — 
She, with her paddling oar and dancing prow, 


Shot through the surf, Jike reindeer through the snow, 


Swift-gliding o'er the breaker’s whitening edge, 
Light as a nereid in her ocean sledge, 
And gazed and wonder'd at the giant hulk, 


Which heaved from wave to wave its trampling bulk: | 


The anchor dropp'd; it lay along the deep, 
Like a huge Hon in the sun asleep, 

While round it swarm‘d the proas’ fitting chain, 
Like surnmer bees that hum around his mane. 


XI. 
The whitd man landed ! — need the rest he told ? 
The New World stretch'd its dusk hand to the Old; 
Each was to each a marve), and the tie 
Of wonder warm'd to better sympathy. 
Kind was the welcome of the sun-born sires, 
And kinder still their daughters’ gentler fircs. 
Their onion grew; the children of the sterm 
Found beauty link’d with many a dusky furm ; 
While these in turn admired the paler ghrw, 
Which seem’d so white in climes that knew no snow. 
The chase, the race, the Hberty to roam, 
The soil where every cottage show'd a home; 


stall. But the infamy of the one has eclipsed the glory of 
the other. When the name of “ Nero” ls heard, who thinks 
of the consul ?— Bat such are buman things | 

: Z — eat, de . et an ate 
tack of the scarfet fever at Aberdees. I was removed by me~ 
dical advice into the Highlands. Here 1 passed occas\oually 


sumaners, and from this period J date my love of moun- 


The sea-spread net, the lightly-launch'd canoe, 
Which stemm’d the studded archipelago, 

O’er whose blue bosom rose the starry isles ; 
The healthy slumber, earn'd by sportive toils ; 
The pahn, the loftiest dryad of the woods, 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods, 
While eagles scarce build higher than the crest 
Which shadows o'er the vineyard in her breast ; 
The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa's root, 
Which bears at once the cup, and milk, and frutt; 
The bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The unreap’d harvest of unfurrow'd fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 

Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest ; — 
These, with the luxurtes of seas and wouds, 
The airy joys of social solitudes, . 

Tamed each rude wanderer to the sympathies 
Of those who were more happy, if less wise, 
Did more than Europe's discIpline had done, 
And civilised Civilisation’s son ! 


XII. a 

Of these, and there was many a willing pair, 

Neuha and Torguil were not the least fair: 

Both children of the isles, though distant far; 

Both born beneath a sea-presiding star ; 

Both nourish'd amidst nature's native scenes, 

Loved to the last, whatever intervenes 

Between us and our childhood’s sympathy, 

Which still reverts to what first caught the eye. 

He who first met the Highlands’ swelling blue 

Will fove cach peak that shows a kindred hue, 
_ Hail in cach crag a friend's fumiliar face, 
Ami clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 

Long have 1 roam'd through lands which are not mine, 
| Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennine, 
| Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
i Jove's Ida and Olympus crown the deep: 
| But 't was not all Jong ages’ lure, nor all 
| Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 
; The infant rapture still survived the bey, 
| And Loch-ena-gar with Ida look’d o'er Troy, ! 
' Miv'd Celtic meimorics with the Phrygian mount, 
; And Highkind linns with Castalie’s clear fount. 
| Forgive me, Honier’s universal shade ! 
' Forgive me, Phicbus | that my fancy atray'd ; 
| The north and nature taught me to adore 
Your scenes sublime, trom those beloved before, 
| 
f 


XU. 

The love which maketh all things fond and fnir, 
} The youth which makes one rainbow of the air, 

The dangers past, that make even man enjoy 

The pause in which he ceases to destroy, 

The mutual beauty, which the sternest feel 

Strike to their bearts like lightning to the steel, 

United the half savage and the whole, 

The maid and boy, in une absorbing soul. 

No more the thundering memory of the fight 

Wrapp'd his wean'd bosom in ite dark delight ; 


tainaua countries. LT cun' never forget the effect, a few yours 
afterwards, in E.nglamd, vf the only thing I had long seer 
even in miniature, of a mountaia, in the Malvero Hills. 
Atter | returned to Cheltenham, I asod to watets Shem every 
afternoon, st sunset, with a sensation which I cannet dvacribe. 
This was boyish enough ; but Iwas thoa only thirteen yeu? 
of age, and it was in the holidays, 
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No more the irksome restlessness of rest. 

Disturb'd him like the eagle in her nest, 

Whose whetted beak and far-pervading eye 

Darts for a victim over all the sky : 

His heart was tamed to that voluptuous state, 

At once Elysian and effeminate, 

Which leaves no laurels o’er the hero’s urn ; — 
These wither when for aught suve blood they burn; 
Yet when their ashes in their nook are laid, 

Doth not the myrtle leave as sweet a shade ? 

Had Cesar known but Cleopatra's kiss, 

Rome had been free, the world had not been his. 
And what have Casar’s deeds and Cwsar's fame 
Done for the earth? We feel them in our shame; 
The gory sanction of his glory stains 

The rust which tyrants cherish on our chaina. 
Though Glory, Nature, Reason, Freedom, bid 
Roused milligns de what single Brutus did — 
Sweep these mere mock-birds of the despot’s song 


Frum the tall bough where they have perch’d so long,— 


Still are we hawk'd at by such mousing owls, 
And take for falcons those ignoble fowls, 
When but a word of freedom would dispel 
Thesé bugbears, as their terrors show too well. 


XIV. 
Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 
Neuha, the South Sea girl, was all « wife, 
With no distracting world to call her off 
From love; with no society to scoff 
At the new transient flame ; no babbling crowd 
Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 
Or with adulterous whisper to alloy 
Her duty, and her glory, and her joy : 
With faith and feelings naked as her form, 
She stood as stands a rainbow In a storm, 
Changing its hues with bright variety, 
But still expanding lovelier o'er the sky, 
Howe’er its urch may swell, its colours move, 
The cloud-cumpelling harbinger of love. 


XV. 
Here, in this grotto of the wave-worn shore, 
They pass'd the tropic’s red meridian o'er ; 
Nor long the hours — they never paused o'er time, 
Unbroken by the clock’s funereal chime, 
Which deals the daily pittance of our span, 
And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deem'd they of the future or the past ? 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast ; 
Their lour-glass was the sca-sand, and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide ; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tow’r ; 
They reckon’d not, whose day was but an hour ; 


1 The now well-known story of the loves of the nightingale 
and rose noed not be more than alluded to, being auffictently 


familiar tu the Western as to the Eastern reader. 


4 If the reader will apply to his ear the sea-sbell - hed 
text should appear obscure, he will find in “ Gebir ” the same 
idea better expressed in two lines. The poem I never read, 
the lines quoted by a more recondite reader — 
who seems to be of a different opinion from the editor of the 
it, in his anewer to the Cri. 
Juvenal, as trash of the worst and most 
insane — It ls to Mr. Landor, the author of “ Ge- 

, and of some Lutin poems, which vie with 
Martial or Catuilus in obscenity, that the immaculate Mr. 


chimney-piece, he will be aware of what is alluded to, 


but have he 


Quarterly Review, who quali 
ticul Reviewer of his 


bir,” ao quail 


Southey addresses his deciamation against impurity ! 
(Mr. Landor's lines above alluded to are - 
* For | have often seen her with both haads 
Shake a ond Gag bagi of equal height, 
And Iisten to the shells within the scala, 
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The nightingale, their only vesper-bell, 

Sung sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell ; ! 
The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep, 
As in the north he mellows o'er the deep ; 

But fiery, full, and ferce, as if he left 

The world for ever, earth of Hght bereft, 
Plunged with red forehead down along the wave, 
As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 

Then rose they, looking first along the skies, 
And then for light into each other's eyes, 
Wondering that summer show’'d so brief a sun, 
And asking if indeed the day were done. 


XVI. 
And let not this seem strange: the devotee 
Lives not in earth, but in his ecstasy ; 
Around him days and worlds are heedless driven, 
His soul is gone before his dust to heaven. 
Is love less potent? No — his path is trod, 
Alike uplifted gloriously to God ; 
Or link'd to all we know of heaven below, 
The other better self, whose joy or woe 
Is more than ours; the all-absorbing flame 
Which, kindled by another, grows the same, 
Wrapt in one blaze; the pure, yet funeral pile, 
Where gentle hearts, like Bramins, sit and smile. 
How often we forget all time, when lone, 
Admiring Nature's universal throne, 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of Aers to our intelligence ! 
Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 
ho, no ; — they woo and clasp us to their spheres, 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 
Strip off this fond and false identity ! — 
Who thinks of self, when gazing on the sky ? 
And who, though gazing lower, ever thought, 
In the young moments ere the heart is taught 
Time's lesson, of man's haseness or his own ? 
All nature is his realm, and love his throne. 


XVII. 
veuha arose, and Torquil: twilight’s bour 
ame sad and softly to their rocky bower, 
"hich, kindling by degrees its dewy spars, 
choed their dim light to the mustéring stars. 
slowly the pair, partaking nature's calm, 
ught out their cottage, built beneath the palm ; 
vow smiling and now silent, as the scene ; 
vely as Love — the spirit !— when serene. 
he Ocean scaree spoke louder with his swell, 
an breathes his mimic murmurer in the shell, ® 


4erseOon 


poe 


And fancy there was life, and yet apply 
The jagged jaws wide open to the eur.” 


In the “ Excursion’ of Wordsworth occurs the following 


exquisite passage ; — 
“ 1 have seen 


A curious child, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-.lipp'd shell, 
To which, in silence hush'd, his very soul 
Listen'd intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brighten'd with joy; for murmuring from within 
Were heard sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor express‘d 
Mysterious union with its native sea, 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and doth impart 
Authentic tidings of mvisible things : 
Of ebb and flow, and ever.during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
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As, far divided from his parent deep, 

The sea-born infant crics, and will not sicep, 
Raising his little plaint in vain, to rave 

For the broad bosom of his nursing wave: 

The woods droop'd darkly, as inclined to rest, 
The tropic bird wheel'd rockward to his nest, 
And the blue sky spread round them like a lake 
UF peace, where Piety her thirst might slake. 


XVIII. 
But through the palm and plantain, hark, a voice: 
Not such as would have been a lover's choicv, 
Jn such an hour, to break the air so still; 
No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill, 
Striking the strings of nature, rock and trec, 
Those best and earliest lyres of harmony, 
With Echo for their chorus; nor the alarm 
Of the loud war-whoop to dispel the charm ; 
Nor the soliloquy of the hermit owl, 
Exhaling all his solitary soul, 
The dim though large-eyed winged anchorite, 
Who peals his dreary pean o'er the night ; 
But a loud, long, and naval whistle, shritl 
As ever started through a sea-bird’s bill; 
And then a pause, and then a hoarse “ Hille! 
Torquil! my boy! what cheer? Ho! brother, bo!” 
“ Who hails?” cried Torquil, following with his eye 
The sound. “Here's one,” was all the brief reply. 


XIX, 
But here the herald of the self-same mouth 
Came breathing o'er the aromatic south, 
Not like a “ bed of violets” on the gale, 
But such as wafts its loud o'er grog or ale, 
Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours over cither zone, 
And, paff’d where’er winds rise or waters roll, 
Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 
Opposed its vapour as the lightning flush‘d, 
And reek'd, ‘midst mountain-billows, unabasn'd. 
To .Eolus a constant sacrifice, 
Through every change of all the varying ~hies. 
And what was he who bore it ?—— TI may crr, 
But deem him sailor or philosopher. ' 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to we-t 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’'s rest; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Theugh not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand ; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, aid ripe; 
Like other charmers, wouing the carc-- 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dro :-: 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—- Give me a cigar | 4 


XX. 
Through the approaching darkness of the wood 
A human figure broke the solitude, 


1 Hobbes, the father of Locke's and other philosophy, was 
an inveterate smoker, — cven to pipes beyond computation. 

8 [“ We talked of change of manners (1773). Dr, Johnson 
obserred, that our drinking less than our ancestors was owing 
to the change from ale to wine. ‘1 remember,’ said be, 
‘when all the decerat people in Lichfield got drunk eve 
night, and were not the worse thought of. Smoking has gone 
out. ‘To he sure, ft is a shoeking thing, blowing smoke out of 
our mouthé into other people's mouths, cyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot account, why 
a thing which requires so little exertion, and yet preserves the 
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Fantastically, it may be, array'd, 
A seaman in a savage masquerade ; 
Such as appears to rise out from the deep 
When o’er the line the merry vessels sweep, 
And the rough saturnalia of the tar 
Flock o'er the deck, in Neptune's borrow'd cur; $§ 
And, pleased, the god of ocean sees his narne 
Revive once more, though but in mimic game 
Of his true sons, who riot in the breeze 
Undreamt of in his native Cyclades, 
Still the old god delights, from out the main, 
To snatch some glimpses of his ancient reign. 
Gur sailor's jacket, though in ragged trim, 
His constant pipe, which never yet burn’d dim, 
His foremast air, and somewhat rolling gait, 
Like his dear vessel, spoke his former state ; 
But then a sort of kerchief round his head, 
Not over-tightly bound, nor nicely spread ; 
_ And, ’stead of trowsers (ah ! too early torn! 
i For even the mildest woods wil) have their thorn), 
A curious sort of somewhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles and hat; 
| His naked feet and neck, and sunburnt face, 
Perchance might suit allke with cither race. 
His arms were all his own, our Europe's growth, 
Which two worlds bless for civilising both ; 
The musket swung behind his shoulders broad, 
And somewhat stoop'd by his marine abode, 
But brawny as the boar’s; and hung beneath, 
His cutlass droop'd, unconscious of a sheatis, 
Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 
Link'd to his belt, a matrimonial pair — 
(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff, 
! Though one miss'd fire, the other would go off); 
_ These, with a bayonet, not so free from rust 
, As when the arm-chest held its brighter trust, 
Completed his accoutrements, as Night 
Survey'd him in bis garb heteroclite. 


XXL 

“What cheer, Ben Bunting?" cried (when in ful 
view 

Onr new acquaintance) Torquil. “ Aught of new 7" 
“Ey, ey £° guoth Ben, “not new, but news cnow ; 
A strange sall in the olfing.”"—~ Sailt and how ? 
What! could you make her out? It cannot he; 
I've seen no rag of canvas on the sea,” 

! “ Belike,” said Ben, “ you might not from the bay, 
But from the bluff-head, where I watch'd to-day, 

' ] saw her in the doldrams; for the wind 

' Was Hight and baffling.” —“ When the sun declined 

; Where lay she ? had she anchor'd ? "-—~ “ No, but still 

' She bere down on us, till the wind grew still.” 

'@ Her flag? "— “Thad no glass: but fore and af, 

' Egad! she seem'd a wicked-looking craft.” 

: Armd?" —“ I expect su; —sent on the look-out: 
"Tis time, belike, to put our helm about.” 

. © About ? — Whate'er may have us now in chase, 

' We'll make no running fight, for that were base ; 


_ thind from total vacuity, should have gone ont.’ '— Boswet. 
" Asan em ia the — of manners, It may be observed, that 
: drinking to excess has diminished greatly in the memory even 
, of thone who can remember forty or Sfty years. The taste 
for emaking, however, has revived, probably from the rotiitary 
habits of europe during the French wars: but, instead of the 
_ wober sedentary pipe, the arobulatory cigar is now chiefly 
wied. — Caoxen, 16%.) 
4 This rough but jovial coremony, used iv croasing tho Tine, 
has been so often and so well described, that it need not be 
! snore than alluded to. 
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We will die at our quarters, like true men.” 

“ Ey, ey? for that "tis all the same to Ben.” 

* Does Christian know this?"”— Ay; he has piped 
all hands 

To quarters. They are furbishing the stands 

Of arms; and we lave got some guns to bear, 

And scaled them. You are wanted.” —“ That’s but 
fair; 

And if it were not, mine is not the soul 

To leave my comrades helpless on the shoal. 

My Neuha! ah! and must my fate pursue 

Not me alone, but one so sweet and true ? 

But whatsoe ‘er betide, ah, Neuba! now 

Unman me not; the hour will not allow 

A tear; Iam thine whatever intervenes !” 

“ Right,” quoth Ben, * that will do for the marines.” ! 





Che island. ‘ 


CANTO THE THIRD, 


- ee 


1. 

Tire fight was o'er; the flashing through the gloom, 
Which robes the cannon as he wings a tomh, 
Had ceased ; and sulphury vapours upward driven 
Had left the earth, and but polluted heaven : 
The rattling roar which rung in every volley 
Had left the echoes to their melancholy ; 
No more they shriek’d their horror, boom for boom ; 
The strife was done, the vanquish’d had their doom ; 
The mutineers were crush’d, dispersed, or ta’en, 
Or lived to deem the happiest were the slain. 
Few, few escaped, and these were hunted ocr 
The isle they loved beyond their native shore. 
No further home was theirs, it seem'd, on earth, 
Onee renegades to that which gave them birth: 
Track'd like wild beasts, Uke them they sought the 

wild, 
As to a mother’s bosom files the child; 
Bunt vainly wolves and Hons seck their den, 
And still more vainly men escape from men. 


II. 
Beneath a rock whose jutting base protruces 
Far over ocean in his flereest moods, 
When scaling his enormous crag the wave 
Is hurl! down headlong lke the foremost brave, 
And falls back on the foaming crowd behind, 
Which fight beneath the banners of the wind, 
But now at rest, a little remnant drew 
Together, bleeding, thirsty, faint, and few ; 
But atſil thelr weapons in their hands, and still 
With something of the pride of former will, 
As men not all unused to meditate, 
And strive much more than wonder at their fate. 
Their present lot was what they had foresecn, 
And dared as what was likely to have heen; 


1 That will do for the marincs, but the sailors won't 


hetieve it," Is as old saving ; and one of the few fragments of 


former jealousies which still survive (in jest only) between 
these gallant services. 


3 Archidamus, king of Sparta, and son of Agesilaus, when 
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Yet still the lingering hope, which deem’d their lot 
Not pardon’d, but unsought for or forgot, 
Or trusted that, if sought, their distant caves 
Might still be miss'd amidst the world of waves, 
Had wean'd their thoughts in part from what they saw 
And felt, the vengeance of their country’s Jaw. 
Their sea-green isle, their guilt-won paradise, 
No more could shield their virtue or their vice; 
Their better feelings, if such were, were thrown 
Back on themselves, — their sins remain'd alone. 
Proscribed even in their second country, they 
Were lost; in vain the world before them lay ; 
All outlets seem’d secured. Their new allics 
Had fought and bled in mutual sacrifice ; 

{ But what avail'd the club and spear, and arm 

| Of Hercules, against the sulphury charm, 
The magic of the thunder, which destroy’d 


| The warrior ere his strength could be employ’é ? 


| Dug, like a spreading pestilence, the grave 


No less of human bravery than the brave !2 
Their own scant numbers acted all the few 
Against the many oft will dare and do: 

But though the choice seems native to die free, 
Even Greece can boast but one Thermopylz, 
TiN row, when she has forged her broken chain 
Back to a sword, and dies and lives again ! 


Hi. 


! Beside the jutting rock the few appear'd, 


' Like the last remnant of the red-deer's herd ; 


t Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect worn, 


But still the hunter's blood was on their horn, 

A little stream came tumbling from the height, 

And straggling into ocean as it might, 

Its bounding crystal frolick'd in the ray, 

And gush'‘d from cliff to crag with saltless spray ; 

Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 

And fresh as innocence, and more secure, 

' Its silver torrent glitter’d o'er the decp, 

. As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 

While far below the vast and sullen swell 

Of ocean’s alpine azure rose and fell. 

| ‘Lo this young spring they rush’d,—all feelings first 

' Absort’d in passion's and in nature's thirst, — 

' Drank as they dv who drink their last, and threw 

Their arms aside to revel in its dew ; [stuins 

Cool'd their seurch’d throats, and wash'd the gory 

From wounds whose only bandage might be chains; 

Then, when their drought was quench’d, look’d sadly 
round, 

As wondering how so many still were found 

Alive and fetterless : — but silent all, 

Each sought his fcllow’'s eves, as if to call 

; On him for language which his lips denied, 

' As though their voices with their cause had died. 
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IV. 
| Stern, and aloof a little fram the rest. 
' Stood Christian, with his arms across his chest. 
| The ruddy, reckless, duuntless hue once spread 
| Along his cheek was livid now as lead ; 
‘ His light-brown locks, so graceful in thelr flow, 
: Now rose lke startled vipers o'er his brow. 


| he saw a machine invented for the casting of stones aud darts, 
exclaimed, that it was the ‘grave of valour.” The same 
1 story. has been told of some knights on the first application o 
| gunpowder ; bat the original anecdote ia in Plutarch. 
zo) 
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Still as a statue, with his lips ceomprest 

To stifle even the breath within his breast, 

Fast by the reck all menacing, but mute, 

He stood ; and, save a slight beat of his foot, 
Which deepen’d now and then the sandy dint 
Beneath his heel, his form seem'd turn’d to flint. 
Some paces farther Torqull lean'd his head 
Against a bank, and spoke not, but he bled, — 
Not mortally :—his worst wound was within ; 
His brow was pale, his blue eyes sunken in, 

And blood-drops, sprinkled o'er his yellow hair, 
Show’d that his faintness came not from despair, 
But nature's ebb. Beside him was another, 
Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother, ~- 

Ben Bunting, who essay’d to wash, and wipe, 
And bind his wound-— then calmly lit bis pipe, 
A trophy which survived a hundred fights, 

A beacon which had cheer’d ten thousand nights. 
The fourth and last of this deserted group 
Walk’d up and down — at times would stand, then stoop 
To pick a pebble up— then let it drop— 

Then hurry as in haste-—then guickiy stop-— 
Then cast his eyes on his companions — then 
Half whistle half a tune, and pause again — 

And then his former movements would redouble, 
With something between carelessness and troubic. 
This is a long description, but applics 

To séarce five minutes pass'd before the eyes; 
But yet what minutes! Moments like to these 
Rend men's lives into immortalities. 


V. 
At length Jack Skyscrape, a mercurial man, 
Who futter’d over all things like a fan, 
More brave than firm, and more disposed to dare 
And die at once than wrestle with despair, 
Excluim'd, G—d damn !" — those sy lables intense, 
Nucleus of England's native eloquence, 
As the Turk’s “ Allah!” or the Roman’s more 
Pagan “ Proh Jupiter!” was wont of yore 
To give their first impressions such a vent, 
By way of echo to embarrassment. 
Jack was embarrass'd, — never hero more, 
And a3 he knew not what to say, he swore: 
Nor swore in vain; the long congenial sound 
Revived Ben Bunting frorn his pipe profound ; 
He drew it from his mouth, and look'd full wise, 
But merely added to the oath his eyes ; 
Thus rendering the imperfect phrase compicte, 
A peroration I need not repeat. 


VL 
But Christian, of a higher order, stood 
Like an extinct volcano in his mood ; 
Silent, and sad, and savage, — with the trace 
Of passion reeking from his clouded face ; 
Till lifting up again his sombre eye, 
It glanced on Torquil, who lean'd faintly by. 
« And is it thus?” he cried, “ unhappy boy ! 
And thee, too, thee — my madness must destroy {”’ 
He said, and strode to where young Torquil stoad, 
Yet dabbled with his lately flowing blood ; 
Selsed his hand wistfully, but did not press, 
And shrank as fearful of his own careys ; 
Inguired into his state ; and when he beard 
The wound was slighter than he dcem‘d or fear'd, 
A moment's brightness pass’d along his brow, 
As much a8 such a moment would allow. 
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“ Yes,” he exclaim'd, “ we are taken in the toll, 

But not a coward or a common spoil; 

Dearly they've bought us-—dearly still may buy, — 
And I must fall; but have you strength to fly ? 

*T would be some comfort still, could you survive ; 
Our dwindled band is now too few to strive. 

Oh! for a sole canoe! though but a shell, 

To bear you hence to where a hope may dwell ! 

For me, my lot is what 1 sought; to be, 

In life or death, the fearless and the free.” 


| VIL 


Even as he spoke, around the promontory, 

Which nodded o'er the billows bich and hoary, 

A dark speck dotted ocean: on it flew 

Like to the shadow of a roused sea~mew : 

Onward it came — and, lo! a second follow'd — 

Now seen——now hid-——where ocean's vale 
hollow'‘d ; 

, And near, and nearer, till their dusky crew 

| Presented well-known aspects to the view, 

| Till on the surf their skimming paddles play, 

Buoyant as wings, and flitting through the spray ; — 

| Now perching on the wave’s high curl, aud now 

Dash’d downward in the thundering foam below, 

| Which flings it broad and bviling sheet on shect, 
And slings its high flakes, shiver'd into sleet : 

* But floating still through surf and swell, drew nigh 
The barks, like small birds through a lowering sky. 
Their art scem’d nature —such the skill to sweep 
The wave of these born playmates of the deep. 


VII. 
And who the first that, springing on the strand, 
Leap'd like a nereid from her shell to land, 
With dark but brilliant skin, and dewy cye 
Shining with love, and hope, and constancy ? 
Neuha— the fond, the faithful, the adored — 
Her heart on Torquil's like a torrent pour’d : 
And smiled, and wept, and near, and nearer clasp'd, 
As if to be assured ’t was Aim she grasp'd; 
Shudder’d to see his yet warm wound, and then, 
To find it trivisl, smiled and wept again. 
She was a warrior’s daughter, and could bear 
Such sights, and feel, and mourn, but not despair. 
Her lover lived, — nor foes nor fears could blight 
That full-bluwn moment in its all delight; 
Joy trickled in her tears, joy €l'd the sob 
That rock’d her heart tll almost heard to throh; 
And paradise was bivathing in the sigh 
; Uf natare’s child in nature’s ecstasy. 


— 


IX. 

The sterner spirits who bebeld that mecting 
Were not unmoved: who are, when hearts 

greeting ? 
Even Christian gazed upon the makl and boy 
With tearless eye, but yet a gloamy joy 
Mix'd with those bitter thoughts the soul arrays 
In hopeless visions of our better days, 
When all's gone——to the rainbow’s latest ray. 
“ And but for me!” he said, and turn’d away; 
Then gazed upon the pair, as in his den 
A lion looks upon his cubs again ; 
And then relapsed into his sullen guise, 
As heedless of his further destinies. 
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x. 
But brief thelr time for good or evil thought ; 
The billows round the promontory brought 
The plash of hostile oars. -— Alas! who made 
That sound a dread? All around them seem’d array'd 
Against them, save the bride of Toobonal : 
She, as she caught the first glimpse o'er the bay 
Of the arm'd boats, which hurried to complete 
The remnant’s ruin with their fying feet, 
Beekon'd the natives round her to their prows, 
Embark’d their guests and launch’d their light canoes ; 
In one placed Christian and his comrades twain ; 
But she and Torquil must not part again, 
She fix'd him in her own. — Away! away ! 
They clear tne breakers, dart along the bay, 
And towards a group of islets, such as bear 
The sea-bird’s nest and seal's surf-hollow’d lair, 
They skim the blue tops of the billows; fast 
They flew, and fast their flerce pursuers chased. 
They gain upon them — now they lose again, — 
Again make way and menace o'er the main; 
And now the two canves in chase divide, 
And follow different courses o’er the tide, 
Tu baffle the pursuit. — Awuy ! away ! 
As life is on each paddle’s flight to-day, 
And more than life or lives to Neuha: Love 
¥Freights the frai} bark and urges to the cove — 
And now the refuge and the foe are nigh — 
Yet, yet a moment ! — Fly, thou light ark, fly ! 


Coe Eslanz. 
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Wurrr as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon 's clouded and half free, 
“lnttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
14 hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity. 

Her anchor parts! but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our cye amidst the rudest gale : 
Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shore. 


IL 
Not distant from the iste of Toobonal, 
A black rock rears its bosom o'er the spray, 
The haunt of birds, a desert to mankind, 
Where the rough seal reposes from the wind, 
And sleeps unwieldy in his cavern dun, 
Or gambols with huge frolic in the sun : 
There shrilly to the paseing oar is heard 
The startled echo of the ocean bird, 
Who rears on {ts bare breast her callow brood, 
The feathber'd fishers of the solitude. 
A narrow segment of the yellow sand 
On one side forms the outline of a strand ; 
Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell, 
Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell ; 
Chipp'd by the beam, a nursling of the day, 
But hatch'd for ocean by the fostering ray ; 
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The rest was one bleak precipice, as e'er 

Gave mariners a shelter and despair; 

A spot to make the saved regret the deck 
Which late went down, and envy the lost wreck, 
Such was the stern asylum Neuha chose 

To shield her lover from his following foes ; 

But all its secret was not told; she knew 

In this a treasure hidden from the vicw. 


It. 
Ere the canoes divided, near the spot, 
The men that mann‘d what held her Torquil's lot, 
By her command removed, to strengthen more 
The skiff which wafted Christian from the shore, 
This he would have opposed ; but with a smile 
She pointed calmly to the craggy isle, 
And bade him “speed and prosper.” She would take 
The rest upon herself for Torquil's sake. 
They parted with this added aid; afar 
The proa darted like a shooting star, 
And gain’d on the pursuers, who now steer d 
Right on the rock which she and Torquil near’d. 
They pull’d ; her arm, though delicate, was free 
And firm as ever grappled with the sea, 
And yielded searce to Torquil’s manlier strength. 
The prow now almost lay within its length 
Of the crag's steep, inexorable face, 


. With nought but soundless waters for its base ; 
Within a hundred boats’ length was the foe, 


And now what refuge but their frail canoe ? 

This Torquil ask’d with balf upbraiding eve, 

Which said — “ Has Neuha brought me here to die ? 
Is this a place of safety, or a grave, 

And yon huge rock the tombstone of the wave ?” 


IV. 
They rested on their paddles, and uprose 
Neuha, and pointing to the approaching foes, 
Cried, “ Torquil, follow me, and fearless follow !” 
Then plunged at once into the ocean's hollow. 


' There was no time to pause — the foes were near — 


Chuins in his eye, and menace in his car ; 


‘ With vigour they pull’d on, and as they came, 


Hail’d him to yield, and by his forfeit name. 
Headlong he leapt —to him the swimmer's skill 


- Was native, and now all his hope from ill: 


' But how, or where ? 


— — — ee — 


He dived, and rose no more; 
The boat's crew look’d amazed o'er sea and shore. 
There was no landing on that precipice, 

Steep, harsh, and slippery as a berg of ice. 

They watch'd awhile to see him float again, 

But not a trace rebubbled from the main ; 

The wave roll'd on, no ripple on its face, 


| Since their first plunge recall’d a single trace ; 


The little whirl which eddied, and slight foam, 
That whiten'd o'er what seem’d their latest home, 
White as a sepulchre above the pair 

Who left no marble (mournful as an heir) 

The quiet proa wavering o'er the tide 

Was all that told of Torquil and his bride ; 

And but for this alone the whole might seem 
The vanish’d phantom of a seaman’s dream. 
‘They paused and search’d in vain, then pull'd away ; 
Even superstition now forbade their stay. 

Some said he had not plunged into the wave, 

But vanish’d like a corpse-light from a grave 
Others, that something supernatural 

Glared in his figure, more than mortal tall ; 
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Around she pointed ‘to 2 spacious cave, 

Whose only portal was the keyless wave,! 

(A hollow archway by the sun unscen, 

Save through the billows’ glassy veil of green, 

In some transparent ocean holiday, 

When all the finny people are at play, } 

Wiped with her hair the brine from Torquil's cyes, 
And clapp'd her hands with joy at his surprise ; 
Led him to where the rock appear’d to jut, 

And form a something like a Tritun's hut ; 

For all was darkness for a space, till day 

Through clefts above let in a sober'd ray ; 

As in some old cathedral’s glimmering aisle 


While all agreed that in his check and eye 

There was a dead hue of eternity. 

Still as their oars receded from the craz, 

Round every weed a moment would they lag, 
Expectant of some token of their prey ; 

But no — he had melted from them like the spray. 


V. 
And where was he, the pilgrim of the deep, 
Following the nereid ? Had they ceased to weep 
For ever? or, received in coral caves, 
Wrung life and pity from the softening waves ? 


Did they with ocean’s hidden sovereigns dwell, 
And sound with mermen the fantastic shell ? 
Did Neuba with the mermaids comb her hair 
Flowing o’er ocean as it stream'd in air? 

Or had they perish'd, and in silence slept 
Bencath the gulf wherein they bolity leapt ? 


VI. 
Young Neuha plunged into the deep. and he 
Follow'’d: her track beneath her native sea 
Was as a native's of the element, 
So smoothly, bravely, brilliantly she went, 
Leaving a streak of light behind her heel, 
Which struck and flash’d like an amphibious steel. 
Closely, and searcely less expert to trace 
The depths where divers hold the pearl in chase, 
Torquil, the nursling of the northern seas, 
Pursued her liquid steps with heart and ease. 
Deep — deeper for an instant Neuha led 
The way — then upward soar'd — and as she spread 
Her arms, and flung the foam from off her locks, 
Laugh'd, and the sound was answer'd by the rocks. 
They had gain’d a central reaim of earth again, 
But look'd for tree, and field, and sky, in vain. 


1 Of this care (which is no fiction) the original will he 
found in the math chapter of “ Mariner's Account of the 
Tonga Istands.”” Ihave taken the purtical Ibberty to trans. 
plant it to Toobonal, the last island where any distinct ue- 
count is left of Christian and his comrades. — [Lhe tollowing 
is the account given by Mariner: — 

“ On this Island there is a pecullar cavern situated on the 
western coast, the entrance to which is at least a tathom he- 
neath the surface of the sea at low water ; and was first cis. 
covered by a young chief, whilst diving after a turtle. ‘The 
nature of this cavern will be better understood if we imagine 
a hollow rock rising sixty feet or more above the surface of 
the water, into the cavity of which there is nu known entrance 
but one, and that is in the side of the rock, as low down as 
six feet under the water, into which it GMuws; and, conm- 
quently, the base of the cavern may be said to be the sca 
itself. Finow, and bis friends, being on this part of the is- 
Jand, proposed one afternoon, on a sudden thought, to go into 
this cavern and drink cava. Mr. Mariner was not with them 
at the time this proposal was made , but happening to come 
down a little while after to the shore, and seeing some of the 
young chiefs diving into the water one after another, and not 
rise again, he was a little surprised, and inquired of the last, 
who was just preparing to take the same ater, what they were 
about [ “ Follow me,” said he, “ and I will take you where 
you have never been before ; and where Finow, his chiefs 
amd matabooles, are now asseinhied.” Mr. Mariner, without 
any farther hesitation, prepared himee!{ to follow his com- 
panion, who dived into the water, and he after him, and, 

uided by the ght reflected from his heels, entered the open- 
—* in the rock, and rose into the cavern, He was no svoner 
above the surface ofthe water than, sure enough ! be heard 
the voices of the king and his friends; being directed by hix 
he climbed upon a juttiog portion of rock and rat 
wn. The light was sufficient, after remaining abstt fire 
— to show objects with sume little distinctness: and 
he discover Finow and the rest of the company scated, 
like bimeelf, round the cavern. Nevertheless, as it was de- 
rable to have a stronger illumination, Mr. Mariner dived 
again, and procuring his pistol, primed it well, ted plenty 
ghatoo tight round it. and wrapped the whole up in s plon- 
f-leal: ba directed’ an attendant to bring a torch in the 
Thus prepared, he re-cotered the cavern, un- 
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The dusty monuments from light recvil, 
Thus sadly in their refuge submarine 
The vat drew half her shadow from the scene. 


VIL. 
Forth from her bosom the young savage drew 
A pine torch, strongly girded with guatoo ; 
A plantain leaf o'er all, the more to keep 
Its latent sparkle from the sapping deep. 
This mantle kept it dry ¢ then from a nook 
Of the same plantain leaf a flint she took, 
A few shrunk wither'd twigs, and from the blade 
Of Torquil’s knife struck fire, and thus array’d 
The grot with torchlight Wide it was and high, 
And show'd a self-born Gothic canopy ; 
The arch uprear'd ty nature's architect, 
The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 
The buttress from some mountain's bosom hurld, 
When the Poles crash‘d, and water was the world ; 
Or harden’d from some earth-absorbing fire, 
While yet the globe reck'd frown its faneral pyre ; 
The fretted pinnacle, the aiste, the nave, 
Were there, all scoop'd by Darkness from ber cave. 


wrapped the gnatoa, a great partion of which was prricetly 
dry, Hired it by the flash of the powder, and ligntel the torch. 
The place was now jiuminated tolerably wed), for the hrst 
time, perhaps, since its existence. Tt appeared (by guess: to 
"about forty feet wide in the main part, but which branched 
of, on one side, in two narrower portions. “Phe medion 
height seemed also ubout forty feet. The roof was hung with 
stalactites in a very cucious way, resembling, upon a cursory 
view, the Gothic arches and ornaments of an old church. 
After having examined the piace, tivy drank cava, aud prused 
away the (me in conversation upon different subjects." The 
account proceeds to state that the rucxle in which the cavern 
was discovered, and the interesting use wade of the retreat 
by the young chief who fuund it ont, were related by one of 
the mataboules present. Accurding to his statement, the 
entire family of a certain chicf had been in former times con- 
demned to death in consequence of bis conspiring against a 
tyrannical governor of the island, One of the devoted family 
was a beantiful daughter, to whom the young chief who hal 
uecidentally discovered the cuve had long been ardently at- 
tached. On learning her danger, he bethought himeelf of 
this retreat, to which he easily persnaded her to accompany 
him, and she remaued concealed within it, occasionally en- 
joying the aociety of her lover, until he was enabled to carry 
her off to the Fiji istands, where they remained until the 
death of the governor enabled theta to return. The only 
part of thie romantic tale which acemed very improbable was 
the length of time which the girl war said to have remained 
In the cavern, two or three mouths, To ascertain whether 
this was possible, Mr. Mariner examined every part of it, but 
without discovering any opening. If the story be truce, in all 
tikeHbnod the duration of her stay in the cavern was nit 
much mere than one fourth of the time mentioned ; as the 
fpace would vot contain a quantity of air eofficient for the 
respiration of an individual for a longer period.) 


2 This may reem too minute for the general cuftlines (in 
Mariner's Account) fram which {it is taken. But few men 
have travelled without accing sumrthing of the kiub—on lund, 
that is. Without adverting to Eltora, in Mungo Park's last 
journal, he mentions having met with 4 rock or mountain 
so exactly resembjing a Gothic cathedral, that oniy minute 
iuspection could convince him that it was s work of nature. 
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There, with a little tinge of phantasy, 
Fantastic faces mop’d and mow’d on high, 
And then a mitre or a shrine would fix 
The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus Nature play’d with the stalactites, 
And built herself a chapel of the seas. 


VIII. 
And Neuha took her Torquil by the hand, 
And waved along the vault her kindled brand, 
And led him into each recess, and show'd 
The secret places of their new abode, 
Ner these alone, for all had been prepared 
Bi fore, to soothe the lover's lot she shared : 
The mat for rest; for dress the fresh gnatov, 
And sandal oil to fence against the dew ; 
For food the cocoa-nut, the yam, the bread 
Born of the fruit; for board the plantain spread 
With its broad leaf, or turtle-shell which bore 
A banquet in the flesh it cover'd o'er; 
The gourd with water recent from the rill, 
The ripe banana from the mellow hill ; 
A pine-torch pile to keep undying light, 
And she herself, as beautiful as night, 
To fling her shadowy spirit o'er the sccne, 
And make their subterranean world serene. 
She had foreseen, since first the stranger's sail 
Drew to their isle, that force or flight might fail, 
And farm’d a refuge of the rocky den 
¥or Torquil’s safety from his countrymen. 
Fach dawn had wafted there her light canoe, 
Laden with all the golden fruits that grew ; 
Each eve had seen her gliding through the hour 
With all could cheer or deck their sparry bower ; 
And now she spread her little store with smiles, 
The happiest daughter af the loving isles. 


IX, 
She, aa he gazed with grateful wonder, press’d 
Her shelter’d love to her impassion'’d breast : 
And suited to her soft caresses, told 
An olden tale of love, — for love is old, 
Old as eternity, but not outworn % 
With each new being born or te be born: ! 
Row a young chiet, 3 thousand moons agu. 
Diving for turtle in the depths below, 
Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey, 
Into the eave which round and o'er them kiy ; 
How In some desperate feud af after-time 
He shelter’d there a danghter of the clime, 
A foe beloved, and offspring of a foc, 
Saved by his tribe but for a captive's wor ; 
How, when the storm of war was still'd. he led 
His {sland clan to where the waters spread 
Their deep-green shadow o'er the rocky dvor, 
Then dived — it xeenr'd as if to rise no more : 
Ilis wondering mates, amazed within their bark, 
Or deem’d him mad, or prey to the blue shark ; 
Row'd round in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 
Then paused upon their paddies from the shock ; 
When, fresh and springing from the deep, they saw 
A goddess rise — so deem'd they in their awe ; 


1 Tho reader will recollect the epigram of the Greck ao. 
thology, or its translation into most of the modern lan- 
FUAgOs 3 — 

“* Whoe'er thon art, thy monster see — 


. He was, or is, or is to be.” 
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And their companion, glorious by her side, 

Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride ; 

And how, when undeceived, the pair they bore 

With sounding conchs and joyous shouts to shore ; 

How they had gladly lived and calmly died, 

And why not also Torqui} and hia bride ? 

Not mine to tell the rapturous caress | 
Which follow'’d wildly in that wild recess | 
This tale; enough that all within that cave 

Was love, though buried strong as in the grave 

Where Abelard, through twenty years of death, 

When Elocisa’s form was lower’d beneath 

Their nuptial vault, his arms outstretch'd, and press'd 
The kindling ashes to his kindled breast.2 

The waves without sang round their couch, their roar 
As much unheeded as if life were o'er ; J 
Within, their hearts made all their harmony, 

Love's broken murmur and more broken sigh. 


xX. 
And they, the cause and sharers of the shock 
Which left them exiles of the hollow rock, 
Where were they? O’er the sea for life they plied, 
To scek from Heaven the shelter men denied. 
Another course had been their choice — but where? | 
The wave which bore them still their foes would bear, {| 
Who, disappointed of their former chase, , 
In search of Christian now renew’'d their race. 
Fager with anger, their strong arms made way, 
Like vultures baffled of their previous prey. 
They gain’d upon them, all whose safety lay 
In sume bleak crag or deeply-hidden bay : 
No further chance or choice remain‘d ; and right 
For the first further rock which met their sight 
They steer'd, to take their latest view of land, 
And yield as victims, or die sword in hand ; 
Dismiss’d the natives and their shallop, who 
Would still have battled for that scanty crew ; 
But Christian bade them seek their shore again, 
Nor add a sacrifice which were in vain; 
For what were simple bow and savage spear 
Against the arms which must be wielded here ? 


XL 
They landed on a wild but narrow scene, 
Where few but Nature’s footsteps yet had been ; 
Prepared their arms, and with that cloomy eyc, 
Stern and sustain’d, of man's extremity, 
When hope is gone, nor glory's self remains 
To cheer resistance against death or chains, — 
They stood, the three, as the three hundred stood 
Who dyed Thermopyla with holy blood. 
But, ah! how different! "tis the canse makes all, 
Degrades or hallows courage in its fall. 
(‘er them no fame, eternal and intense, 
Llazed through the clouds ofdeath and beckon‘d hence: 
No grateful country, smiling through her tears, 
Began the praises of a thousand years ; 
No nation's eyes would on their tomb be bent, 
No heroes envy them their monument ; 
However boldly their warm blood was spilt, 
Their Ufe was shame, their epitaph was guilt. 
And this they knew and felt, at least the onc, 
The leader of the band he had undone ; 


2 The tradition is attached to the story of Eloisa, that 
when her body was lowered into the grave of Abelard (who 
Lt been buried twenty years), he opened his arms to receive 

er. 
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Who, born perchance far better things, had set 
His life upom a east which linger'd yet : 
But now the die was te be thrown, and all 
| The chances were in favour of his fall: 
' And such a falli But still he faced the shock, 
| Obdurate as a portion of the rock 
| Whereon he stood, and fix'd his levell’d gun, 
| 


» 





Dark as a sullen cloud before the sun. 


SIL 
The boat drew nigh, well arm’'d, and firm the crew 
Tro act whatever duty bade them do; 
Careless of danger, as the onward wind 
Is of the leaves it strews, nor looks behind. 
And yet perhaps they rather wish'd to go 
Against a nation's than a native foe, 
And felt that this poor victim of self-will, 
Briton no more, had once been Britain's still. 
They hail'd him to surrender —no reply ; 
Their arms- were poised, and glitter’d In the sky. 
They hall'd again——no answer; yet once more 
They offer’d quarter louder than before. 
The echoes only, from the rock’s rebound, 
Took their last farewell of the dying sound. 
Then flash’d the flint, and blazed the volleying flame, 
And the smoke rose between them and their aim, 
While the rock rattled with the bullets’ knell, 
Which peal’d in vain, and flatten’d as they fell; 
Then flew the only answer to be given 
By those who had lost all hope in earth or heaven. 
After the first fierce peal, as they pull’d nigher, 
They heard the voice of Christian shout, “Now, fire!” 
And ere the word upon the echo died, 
Two fell; the rest assail’d the rock’s rough side, 
And, furious at the mainess of their foes, 
Disdain’d all farther efforts, save to close. 
But steep the crag, and all without a path, 
Each step opposed a bastion to thelr wrath, 
While, placed midst clefts the least accessible, 
Which Christian's eye was train’d to mark fal! well, 
The three maintain’d a strife which must not yield, 
In spots where eagles might have chosen to build, 
Their every shot told; while the assailant fell, 
Dash’'d on the shingles like the limpet shell; 
But still enough survived, and mounted still, 
Scattering their numbers here and there, until 
Surrounded and commanded, though nut nigh 
Enough for seisure, near enough to die, 
The desperate trio held aloof their fate 
But by a thread, like sharks who have gorged the balt; 
Yet to the very last they battled well, 
And not a groan inform'd their foes who fell. 
Christian died last — twice wounded ; and once more 
Mercy was offer'd when they saw his gore ; 
Too late for life, but not too late to die, 
With, though a hostile hand, to close his cye. 
A limb was broken, and he droop’d along 
The crag, as doth a faicon reft of young. 
The sound revived him, or appear'd to wake 
Some passion which a weakly gesture spake : 
He beckon’d to the foremost, who drew nigh, 
But, as they near'd, he rear'd his weapon high — 


¥ In Thibault’s account of Frederic the Second of Prussia, 
there f& a singular relation of a young Frenchman, who with 
his spintrese te be of some rank. He enlisted and 
resistance 
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His last ball had been aim’d, but from his breast 

He tore the topmost button from his vest, ! 

Down the tube dash’d it, levell'd, fired, and smiled 

As his foe fell; then, like a serpent, coil'd 

His wounded, weary form, to where the steep 

Look'd desperate as himself along the deep ; 

Cast one glance back, and clench’d his hand, and 
shook 

fis last rage ‘gainst the earth which he forsook ; 

Then plunged: the rock below received like glass 

His body crush'’d into one gory masa, 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form, 

Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm ; 

A fair-hair'd scalp, besmear'd with blood and weeds, 

Yet reek’d, the remnant of himself and deeds ; 

Some splinters of his weapons (to the last, 

As long as hand could hold, he held them fast) 

Yet glitter'd, but at distance-—hurl'’d away 

To rust beneath the dew and dashing spray. 

The rest was nothing — save a life mis-spent, 

And soul — but who shall answer where it went ? 

°T is ours to bear, not judge the dead; and they 

Who doom to hell, themselves are on the way, 

Unless these bullies of eternal pains 

Are pardon’d their bad hearts for their worse brains. 


XT. 
The deed was over! All were gone or ta‘en, 
The fugitive, the captive, or the slain. 
Chain'd on the deck, where once, a gallant crew, 
They stood with honour, were the wretched few 
Survivors of the skirmish on the isle ; 
But the last rock left no surviving spoil. 
Cold lay they where they fell, and weltering, 
While o'er them fizpp'd the sea-binds’ dewy wing, 
Now wheeling nearer from the neighbouring surge, 
And screaming high their harsh and hungry dirge ; 
But calm and cureless heaved the wave below, 
Evernad with unsympathetic flow ; 
Far o'er its face the dotphins sported on, 
And sprung the flying fish against the sun, 
Till its dried wing relapsed from its brief height, 
To gather moisture for another flight. 


XIV. 
"Twas morn; and Neuba, who by dawn of day 
Swam smoothly forth to catch the rising ray, 
And watch if aught approach’d the amphibious lair 
Where lay her lover, saw a sail in alr: 
It fapp'd, it Al’d, and to the growing gale 
Bent its broad arch: her breath began to fall 
With fluttering fear, her heart beat thick and high, 


i While yet a doubt sprung where its course might lle. 
But no! ft came not; fast and far away 

| The shadow lessen’d as it clear’d the bay. 

| She gazed, and flung the sea-foam from her eyes, 

| To watch as for a rainbow in the skies, 


On the horizon verged the distant deck, 
Diminish’d, dwindled to a very speck — 
Then vanish’d. All was ocean, all was joy ! 


Down plunged she through the cave to rouse her boy; 
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Told all she had seen, and all she hoped, and all No sullen ship lay bristling o’er the foam, 
That happy love could augur or recall ; A floating dungeon : —-all was hope and home! 
Sprung forth again, with Torquil following free A thousand proas darted o’er the bay, 
His bounding nereid over the broad sea ; With sounding shells, and heralded their way ; 
Swam round the rock, to where a shallow cleft The chiefs came down, around the people pour'd, 
Hid the canoe that Neuha there had left And welcomed Torquil as a son restored ; 
Drifting along the tide, without an oar, The women throng’d, embracing and embraced 
That eve the strangers chased them from the | By Neuha, asking where they had been chased, 
shore ; And how escaped? The tale was told; and then 
But when these vanish'd, she pursued her prow, One acclamation rent the sky again ; 
Regain'd, and urged to where they found it now : And from that hour a new tradition gave 
Nor ever did more love and joy embark, Their sanctuary the name of “ Nenha’s Cave.” 
Than now were wafted in that slender ark. A hundred fires, far flickering from the height, 
Blazed o’er the general revel of the night, 
The feast in honour of the guest, return'd 
XV. To peace and pleasure, perilously earn’d ; 
Again their own shore rises on the view, A night succeeded by such happy days 
No more polluted with a hostile hue; As only the yet infant world displays. 1 
| 











Manfred: 


~ 
| A DRAMATIC POEM.? 
| 














But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within ; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 


— —— ö— 


The scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alps — 
partly in the Castle of Manfred, and partly in the 
Mountains. 


I { the sorcerer! Ho can do with me according 
to his ara If & ts to throw me headlong upon a desert 
Island ; if it in to place me on * summit of a dizzy cliff— 
his power is the same. I wish he had a friend or a servant, 
appointed to tho affine of the slave, who was to knock every 
morning at the chamber-door of Philip of Macedon, and re- 
mind he was mortal, ~ De. Panny 
an, (The ——— from Lord —— — be le 

urray, are all we have to offer ng the histo: the 

composition of Manfred Pees " 


Spirits, which appear to him, and are of no use; he at last 
goes ta the very abode of the Evil Principle, os propria 
persona, to evocate a ghost, which appears, and gives him an 
ambiguous and disagreeable answer ; and, iu the third Act, he 
is found by his attendants dying in a tower where he had 
studied his art, You ey rceive, by this outline, that Ihave 
no opinion of this of — but lhave at least 
rerslered 1t — —— he stage, for which my intor- 
course with Drary Lane has given me the greatest contempt. 
I have not even copied it off, and feel too lazy at present tu 
attempt the whole ; but when I have, I will send it you, and 
you may either throw it into the fire or not. 
March 3, -“ I sent you the other day, in two covers. the 
first nct of Manfred,’ a drama as mad as Nat Lee's Bediam 
tragedy, which was in twenty-five acts and some odd scenes: 
mine ls but in 

Mange a ae ao a ans the sort of 
dramatic poem of which you will by thia time have received 
the two first, I have little to observe, except that you must 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatlo, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
DRAMATIS PERSON-E. Mantred. 
MANPRED. 
Cuamots Hunren. 

Assor or St. Mavarice. ACT I. 

Manve.., : ; 

Herman. SCENE I. | 

Mawnrnep alone. — Scene, a Gothic Gallery. — Time, ( 

Wrrcn' or tHe Ars. Midnight. H 

asia Man, Tux lamp must be replenish’d, but even then 

Tyr J It will not burn so long as I must wateh: 

Sri airs, ke. My slumbers — if I shimber—are not sleep, | 
i 
| 


i 


— Feb. * 1817, .-** I forgot to montion to you, that a 
kind of Poem in nm dialogue (in blank verse) or Drama, from 

which ‘ the Incantation ——— een leet stimmer in 
Switeerland, fs Ganished ep eter Ro in three acta, but of a very wild, 
metaphysical, and Inexp —8 kind. Almurt all the persons 

— but twoor three — are Spirite of the earth and ait, or the 
Waters; the scene fs in the Alps; the hero a kind of magician, 
who is tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of which 
is lof& half unexplained. He wanders about invoking these 
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But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 

Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essay’d, and in my mind there is 

A power to make these subject to itself-— 

But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among meu — 
But this avail’d not: I have had my foes, 

And none have baffied, many fallen before me — 
But this avail'd not : — Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 
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not publish it (if it ever is published) without giving me 
revious notice. Ihave really and truly no notion whether 
t is good or bad; and as this was not the case with the 
principal of my former publications, I am, therefore, inclined 
to ft very humbly. You will submit it to Mr. —— 
and to vhomaoever you please besides. The thing, you wi 
see at a glimpse, could never be — or thought of for 
the stage; I much doubt if for publication even. It ia too 
much in my old style ; but | composed 
of the and with a view to render the tho 
firm e, knowing tho zeal of mv friends that 
try that for which I have an invincible repugnance, yiz. a 
representation. 1 certainly am a devil of a mapocrist, and 
must leave off; but what could Ido? Without exertion of 
some kind, I should have sunk ander my imagination and 
ty." 


March 25. —“ With regard tothe ‘ Witch Drama,’ I repeat, 
that J have not an idea if it is good or bad. If bad, it must, 
on no account, be risked in ——— 3. if good, it is at your 
service, I value it at three hundred guineas, or less, if vou 
like it. Perhaps, 'f published, the best way will be to add it to 
your winter volum* and not publish separately, ‘The price 
will show you [ dun’t pique myself upon it ; 80 speak cut. 
You may put it into the fire, if you Itke, and Gifford don’t 
like.” 

April 9. ~-* As fur‘ Manfred.’ the two first acts are the 
best; the third so so; but I wae blown with the first and 
second heata, You may call it‘ a Poem," for it fs no Draniw, 
and } de not choose to have it called by sod—d a name ——a 
‘ Poem in dialogue,’ or — Pantomime, if you will; any thing 
but a green.room synouyme ; and this is your motto — 


‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Huratio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ’ 


The Third Act was re.written before publication ; as tu the 
particulars of which, the reader is reterred to a subsequent 
note. To avoid overloading the margin, we may give here tne 
most important paragraphs of the two ablest critiques that 
immediately follnwod the appearance of Manfred : -~ 


“In Manfred, we recognise at once the gloom and potency 


of that soul which barned and blasted and fed upon isself, in. 


Harold, and Conrad, and Lara— and which cones again in 
this piece, more in sorrow than in anger — more proud, per- 
haps, and more awful than ever — but with the fiercer traita 
of jts misanthropy subdued, as it were, and quenched in the 
gloom of a deeper despondenry. Manfred does not, Tike 
Conrad and Lara, wreak the anguish of his burning heart in 
the dangers and daring of desperate and predatory war — nor 
seek to drown bitter thoughts in the tumeh of perpetual con- 
tention ; nor yet, like Harold, does be sweep over the peopled 
acenes of the earth with high disdain and aversion, and make 
his survey of the business, and pleasures, and studies of rnan 
an for taunts and sarcasms, aml the food of an un- 


measurable spleen. He is fixed by the genius of the poctin | 
the majestic solitudes of the central Alps — where, from his | 


outh ap, he has lived in ud bat eahn seclusion from the 
ways of cash, conversin only with the magaificent forms and 
aspeets of natare by which he { surrounded, and with the 
Spirits of the Elements over whom he haa acquired diminton, 
by the secret and unhallowed studies of sorcery and magic. 
He is averse, indeed, from mankind, and scorns the low and 
frivolous nature to which he belongs: but he cherishes no 
animosity or bostility to that focble race. Thetr concerns 
excite no tuterest their pursuits no sympathy — thelr joys 
noenvy., it ia irksome and vexatious for him to ho cross 
ae ee gos, tek ckone Ghar ag we lnpations 
ek on stung to im c 
toe 1 — * intrusion, fs kind and considerate to 
comforts of all around him. — This plece is property efi- 
tied a dramatic poem — for it {a merely poetical, and is not 
at all a drama or play tn the modern acceptation of the term. 
le has no action, bo plot, and no characters ; Manfred merely 
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Have been to me as rain unto the sanda, 

) Since that all-nameless hour. I have uo dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural feur, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 


Or lurking love of something on the earth. 
: Now to my task. — — 
Mystericas Agency ! 


| ‘Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe |! 

’ Whom I have sought in darkness and in Ught — 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 

In subtler essence — ye, to whom the tops 

Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, * 

And earth’s and ocean's caves fumiliar things — 
I call upon ye by the written charm 


mises and suffers from the beginning to the end. His dis. 
tresses are the same at the opening of the scene and at its 
closing, and the temper fa which they are borne is the same. 
A hunter and a priest, and some domestics, are indeed intro. 
duced, but they have no connection with the passions or 
sufferings on which the interest depends; and Manfred is 
substantially alone throughout the whole piece. He holds 
no commanion but with the memory of the Belng he had 
loved ; aad the immortal Spirits whom he evokes tu reproach 
with his misery, and their inability to relleve it. These un- 
earthly beings approach nearer to the character of persons uf 
the drama — but still they are but choral accompaniments to 
the performance ; and Manfred is, in reality, the only actor 
and sufferer on the acene. To dvlineate his character tn- 
deed — te render conceivable his feelings —is plainly the 
whole scope and design of the poem ; and the conception anid 
‘ execution are, in this respect, equally admirable. It is a 
grand and terrific vision of a being invested with superhuman 
attributes, in order that he may be capable of more than hu- 
man sufferings, and be sustalued onder them by mure than 
buman furce and pride, To object to the improbabllity of 
the fiction, is to mistake the end and aim of the author, 
Probabilities, we apprehend, did pot enter at all into his con- 
sideration ; his object was, to produce elect —to exalt and 
dilate the character thrpugh whom he was to interest or appal 
us—and to raise our conception of it, by all the helps that 
could be derived from the majesty of nature, or the dread of 
superatitan. It is enough, thereiore, if the situation in which 
he has placed him is concerfeable, and if the supposition of its 

ity enhances our einotions and kindies our imagination ; 
— fur it ts Manfred only that we are required to fear, to pity, 
oradmire. If we can once conceive of him as a real existen 
un} enter into the depth and the height of his pride and lus 
sorrows, we may deal as we please with the means that have 
bern used to furnish us with thie impression, or to enable us 
ty attain to thie conception. We may regard them but as 
tyes, or Netaphors, or allegories ; but wx is the thing tu be 
expressed, and the fecling and the intellect of which al] these 
are but shadows.” — Jervrany. 


“Jn this very extraordinary pocm, Lord Byron has pursued 
| the same rourse as in the third anto of Childe Harold, and 
rut out bis strenzth pon the same objects, The action ty 
ad among the mountains of the Alps —the characters are 
i all, nore of less, formed and swayad by the operations of the 
inaguificont scenery around Chen, and every page of the poem 
1 tremsa with imagery and passion, thongh, at the same time, 
the mind of the put is often overborne, aa it were, by the 
strengtts and novelty of its own conceptivns ; and thas the 
composition, as a whole, fs liable ta many and fatal objections. 
j But there is a still more novel exhibition of Lord Byron's 
} powers in this remarkable drama. He has here barat into 
} 
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| 
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the world of spirits; ani, in the wild delight with which tho 
vlements of nature seem to have inspired him, he has en- 
deavoured to embody and call up before him their ministering 
agents, and to employ these wiki peraguifications, as he for- 
merly employed the feelings and passions of man. We are 
not prepared to any, that, in this daring attempt, he has cow- 
Netely sucroeded, We are inclined to think, that the plan 
be has conceived, and the principal character which he has 
wished to delineate, would require a fuller developement than 
is here given to them; and, aveordingly, a sense of impertec- 
tion, incompleteness, and confusion accompanies the mind 
throughout the perusal of the poem, owing either to some 
failure on the part of the poet, or to the inherent mystery of 
the subject. t though, on that account, it is dificult tw 
comprehend distinctly the drift of the —— it wnques- 


ne a mee Ore 
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tionably exhibits many noble delineations af mountain sce. 
nery,-— many — ve and terrible pletures of passion, 
—and many wild and of imaginary horror.” 


awfal visions 
~~ Puoresson Wiisox.] 


“ Eternal Agency ! 
Ye apirits of — — leer 1°? same MBL) 
[| 9 [* Of inaccessinte mountains are the haunts." — M3.) 


SCENE 4. 


Which gives me power upon you——~ Rise ! Appear ! 
[A pause. 
They come not yet. — Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — by this sign, 
Which makes you tremble — by the claims of him 
Who is undying, — Rise ! Appear ! — Appear ! 
[A pause. 
If it be so. — Spirits of earth and air, 
Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-speil, 
Which had its hirthplace In a star condemn'd, 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
‘The thought which is within me and aryund me, 
1 do compel ye to my will. —Appear ! 
{A star ts seen at the darker end of the gallery : it 
is stationary ; and a voice is heard singing. 


Fiast Srinrr. 
Mortal! to thy bidding bow’'d, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds. 
And the summer's sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion, 
Which is mix’d for my pavilion; ! 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden : 
To thine adjuration bow'd, 
Mortul — be thy wish avow'd ! 


Poice of the Secoxn Spirit. 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountain: ; 
They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand, 
But ere it fall, that thundering bal! 
Must pause for my command. 
The Glucier’s cold and restless ma-~ 
Moves onward day by day ; 
But Iam he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 2 
lam the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavern’d base — 
And what with me wouldst Zio * 


Voice of the Tarp Srinuir. 

In the blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shelis, 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came the sound of thy spells ; 
O'er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roli'd— 
To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold | 


Fovars Spiarr. 
Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow'd on fire, 
And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boflingly higher ; 


{* Which fs Sit for my pavilion.” — MS.} 
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Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth ; 

I have quitted my birthplace, 
Thy bidding to-bide— 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 
Thy will be my guide! 


Firru Sriuir. 
I am the Rider of the wind, 
The Stirrer of the storm ; 
The hurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 
To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the blast : 
The fleet I met sail’d well, and yet 
*T will sink ere night be past. 


Sixtu Srrair. 
My dwelling is the shadow of the nizht, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light ? 


Sxvents Spirit. 
The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me: 
It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved round sun in air; 
Its course was free and regular, 
Space bosom'd not 2 lovelier star, 
The hour arrived —and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course, 
A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky ! 
And thou! beneath its influence born — 
Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn — 
Forced by a power (which is not thine, 
And lent thee but to make thee minc) 
For this brief moment to descend, 
Where these weak spirits round thee bend 
And parley with a thing like thee — 
What wouidst thou, Child of Clay! with me? 


The Seven Srrrits. 
Earth, ocean, alr, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are — 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals —say ? 


Man, Forgetfulness - 

First Spirit. Of what — of whom —and why ? 

Man. Of that which is within me; read it there— 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

Spirit, We can but give thee that which we pus- 


SERS 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
QO'er earth — the whole, or portion — or a sign 
Which shall contro! the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, each and all, 
These shall be thine. 

Man. Oblivion, self-oblivion — 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask ? 


3 (* Or makes its ioe delay.” — MS.) 





: 
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Spirit. It is not im our essence, in our skill, 
But —thou may'st die. 
Aan. Wil death bestow it on me ? 
Spirit, We are immortal, and do not forget ; 
We are eternal; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. Art thou answer'd ? 
Man. Ye mock me — but the power which brought 
ye here 
Hath made you mine. 
will ! 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of my being, is as bright, 
Pervading, and far-darting a3 your own, . 
And shall not yield to yours, though coop'd in clay ! 
Answer, or.I will teach you what I am. 
frit. We answer as we answer’d; our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 
Man, Why say ye so? 
Spirit, If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, » 
We have replied in telling thee, the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do with us. 
Man. I then have call'd ye from your realms in ) 
vain ; 
¥e cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 
Spirit. Say ; 
What we possess we offer; it is thine : 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again — 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length of | 
days 
Man. Accursed! what have I to do with days? | 
They are too long Already. — Hence — begone ! 
Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would do | 
thee service ; 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes ? 
Man. No, none: yet stay——one moment, ere we 





— —— — — 


Slaves, scoff not at my 





part ⸗ 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as yc are, 
Or one, or al, in your accustom’d forms. 
Sptrit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principie : 
But choose a form —in that we will appear. 
Man. I have no choice; there is no form on 
earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerfal of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting — Come { 
Seventh Spirit. ( Appearing in the shape of a beau- 
' tifal female figure.) Behold ! 
Mas. Ob God! if it be thus, and thou | 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
Axa we again will be — [ The figure vanishes. 
My heart is crush’d | 
[Mawraxn falls senseless. 








th the morass.” Elearing, in February 
rao oot Sr toe by some Wallan, Lord 
communicating with ——— you percait me 
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(A Poies is heard in the Incantation which follows.) ' 
‘When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass ; ¥ 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer'd owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are stitl 
In the shadow of the hill, 

Shall my sou] be upon thine, 
With a power and with a sign. 


Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish ; 
By a power to thee unkncwn, 

Thou canst never be alone ; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gather'd in a cloud ; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 

Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 

As a thing that, though unseen, 

Must be near thee, and hath been; 
And when in that secret dread 

Thou hast turn'd around thy head, 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 

As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thon dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 


And a magic voice and verse 

Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there ts a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall Night deny 

All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 


From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill ; 
From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake, 
For there it coil'd as in a brake; 

From thy own Hip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 


By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 
By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile, 

By that most. seeming virtuous eye, 
By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 


to convey to him -~ jee of auy price he obtsin, or 
think toe obtain, for his project, provided be — his 
translation into the fire, and promise not to undertake 
Other of that, or any other of my things Pf 1 will send bis 
S| Seis on this condition, A negotiation das 
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on foot, and the translator, on secelving t 
hundred francs delivered up up his manuscript, and 
never to translate ap any other of the poet's works 
ualifications for the task some notion 

fact, that he bad turned the word 
inte “ a bundis of straw.'"} 
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By the perfection of thine art The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 
Which pass’d for humazf thine own heart; Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 
By thy delight in others’ pain, [An eagle passes, 
And by thy brotherhood of Cain, Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 
I call upon thee! and compel ! Well may’st thou swoop ao near me —JI should be 
. Thyself to be thy proper Hell ! Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee; but thine 
And on thy head I pour the vial Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 
Which doth devote thee to this trial; With a pervading vision. —- Beautiful | 
Nor to slumber, nor to die, How beautiful is all this visible world | 
Shall be in thy destiny ; How glorious in its action and itself ! 
Though thy death shall still seem near But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, 
To thy wish, but as a fear ; Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
Lo! the spell now works around thee, To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
And the clankless chain hath bound thce ; A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
Q'er thy heart and brain together The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Hath the word been pass’d — now wither ! Contending with low wants and lefty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 


And men are — what they name not to themselve-, 
~CENE Il. And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 
{ The Shepherd's pipe in the distance is heard, 
| 
| 


— — — — 


The AMountuin of the Jungfrau.— Time, Morning.— | The natural music of the mountain reed — 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable — pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 2 
My soul would drink those echoes. Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment— born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me ! 


Manrrepn alone upon the Cliffs. 


Man. The spirits I have raised abandon me — 
| The spells which I have studied baffle me — 
| The remedy I reck'd of tortured me ; 
{ 


— — 


i I lean no more on superhuman ald; 

: It hath no power upon the past, and for 

The future, till the past be gulf’d in darkness, 

It is not of my search. —- My mother Earth ! 

And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 


— — — — —— —— — — 


| And thou, the bright eye of the universe, Chamois Tunter. Even so 
¢ hat openest over all, and unto all This way the chamois leapt: her nimble feet 
| Art a delight — thou shin’st not on my heart. Have bamed me; my gains to-day will scarce 
', And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge Repay my break-neck travail. — What is here ? 
| I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach’d 
++ Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs A height which none even of our mountaineers, 

' In dizziness of distance ; when a leap, Save our best hunters, may attain: his garb 

| A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring Is goodly, his mien munly, and his air 

| My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed Proud as a frecborn peasant's, at this distance — 

| ‘Ly rest for ever— wherefore do I pause ? I will approach him nearer. 

' I feel the impulse —yet I do not plunge ; Man. (not percetving the other). To be thus— 
| J see the peril—yet do not recede ; irey-hair’d with anguish 3, like these blasted pines, 
And my brain reels —-and yet my fvot fs firm : Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, + 

There is a power upon me which withholds, A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 


Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise! Now furrow’d o'er 

With wrinkles, plough'’d by moments, not by years 
And hours —all tortured into ages — hours 


And makes it my fatality to live ; 

If it be life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul’s sepuichre, for 1 have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself — 
















— 
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sure to sce a gun ju the other: but this was pure and un- 
nixed — aolitary, sav. aud pairs As we went, they 
played the ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ and other airs, by way of fare~ 
well. I have lately repeopled my mind with nature."] 

3 (See the opening lines to the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” ante, 

138, Speaking of Marie Antoinotte, “I was struck,” says 

adame pan,“ with the astonishing change mistortune 
hal wrought upon her features: her whole head of hair had 
turned almost white, during her transit from Vareunes to 
Paris." The same thing occurred to the unfortunate Queen 
Mary. “ With calm but undaunted fortitude,” says her his- 
torian, “ ehe laid her neck upoa the bleck; aud while one 
executioner held her hands, the other, at the second — 

off her out of 


} [* I do adjure theo to this spell.” — MS.) 


2 (The germs of this, and of several other passages in Man- 
‘fred, may be found in the Journal of his Swiss tour, which 
Lord Byron transmitted to his aister: ¢. g. “ Sept. 19.— 
Arrived at a inke in the very bosom of the mountains ; left 
our quadrupeda, and further ; came to some snow 
In patches, upon which my forehcad's ‘perspiration fell like 
rain, making the same deuts as in a siove; the chill of the 
wind and the snow turned me giddy, but I scrambled on and 
— Hobhouse went to the highest pinnacle. The 
whole of the mountains superb. A ahepherd on a steep and 
very high cliff playing * his pipe 3 Very diferent from 
Arcadia, The music of the cows’ (for taeir woalth, like 


— 
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family.” — Suoiss Journal.) 






N 2 


the patelarchs’, le cattle) in the pastures, which reach to a { Cut head, which, falling its attire, discoverod 
height far above any meeuintaus in Britain and the s her hair, already grown quite — cares and — 
thou to us from crag to crag, and playing on their reeds The hair of Mary's grandson, L, turned quite grey, ; 
| where t inaccessiiae, with the sur- | like manuor, during his stay at Carisbrooke.) ; 
rounding scenery, realised all that I have ever heard or 4 (* Passed whole woods of withered pines, all withered, | 
Bined af a pastoral e o~ Boh Greace —- trunks and branches Hfeleas, done by 3 
Atia Minor; for there we are a ttle too much of the sabre | single winter z their appearance reminded me of me and my 















Which I outlive !— Ye toppling crags of ice! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush me! 
I hear ye momently above, bencath, 

Crash with a frequent conftict '; but ye pass, 

And only fall on things that still would live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C. Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the valley; 
IN warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

Max. The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Heil, = 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 

Heap'd with the damn'd like pebbies.—I am giddy. 5 

C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously; if near, 
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Come on, we ‘li quickly find a surer footing, 
And somcthing like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash’d since winter.——Come, "tis bravely donce—- 
You should have been a hunter, — Follow me. 





— a ne ee ae — — 


ACT 11. 


[4s they descend the rocks with difficulty, 


the scene cloees. ‘ 
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ACT IL. 
SCENE 1. 
A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps. 


Manrrep and the Cuanoirs Hunter. 


C. Hun. No, no—yet pause—thou must not yet 
go forth ; 


— — — — 





Thy mind and body are alike unfit 

To trust cach other, for some hours, at Icast ; 
When thou art better, 1 will be thy guide — 
But whither ? 


A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man. Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 


2 — ———— — — — — 


Rocking their Alpine brethren; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction’s splinters , 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 
Which crush’d the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channe! — thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberz — 
Why stood I not beneath it ? 
C. Hun. Friend ! have a care, 
Your next step may be fatal | — for the love 
Of him who made you, stand not on that brink ! 
Man. (not hearing him). | Such would have been 
for me a fitting tomb; 
My bones had then been quiet in their depth ; 
They had not then been strewn upon the rocks 
For the wind's pastime — as thus—thus they shill 
be — 
In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening heavens ! 
Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 


You were not meant for me—Earth! take these atoms! | 


{4s Manyrep is in act to spring from the 


cliff, the Cuamois Huntes seizes and 


retains him with a sudden grasp. 


C. Hun. Hold, madman !—though aweary of thy 
life, 
Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blond: 
Away with me I will not quit my hoki. 
Maun. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp me 
not —— 
I am all feebleness — the mountains whirl = [thou ? 
Spinning around me-—-—JI grow blind — What art 
C. Hun. Vil answer that anon. — Away with 
me — 
The clouds grow thicker — there — now lean on 
Mt — 
Place your foot here — here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub — now give me sour hand, 
And hold fast by my girdle — softly — well — 
The Chalet will be gain'd within an hour: 





1 £* Ascended the V anaes mountain ; left the horses, took 
off my cost, and went to the summit. On one side, our view 
comprised the Jungfran, with all her giacicrs ; thon the Dent 
—— ogy Se e truth; then the Little’ Giant. and the 

and last, not least, the Wetterhorn. The 
height of the 5 is thirteen thousand feet above the 
sen, and eleven above the valley. Heard the ava- 
laviches falling nearly.” — Suiss Journal.) 


9 [“ Like ſoom from the roused ocean of old Hell.” MS.} 
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Man. It imports not: I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 
C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee uf high 
lineage — 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 
Look o'er the lower valleys — which of these 
May call thee lord? I only know their portal- ; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 
Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood — which of these is thine ? 
Man. No matter, 
C. dlun, Well, sir, pardon me the question, 
And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine; 
‘T is of an ancient vintage; many a day 
T has thaw’d my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus fer thine — Come, pledge me fairly. 
Man, Away, away! there's blood upon the bri ! 
Will it then never — never sink in the earth 7 
C. Hun, What dost thou mean? thy senses win- 
der from thee. 
Man, I say "tis blood — my bloud ! the pure warm 
stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love, 
And this was shed: but still it rises up, 
Colouring the clouds, that shut me ont from heaven, 
Where thou art not — and 1 shall never be. 
C. Ifun. Man of strange words, and some halt. 
maddening sin, 
Which makes thee people vacancy, whate’er 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there's comfort yet — 
The ald of holy men, and heavenly patience ——-- 
Man. Patience and patience ’ Hence — that word 
was made 
For brutes of burthen, not fur birds of prey ; 
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Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine, — 

I am not of thine order, 

Cy IIun. Thanks to heaven ! 

I would not be of thine for the free fame 

Of Willlam Tell ; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 

It must be borne, and these wild starts are uscless. 
Man. Do I not bear it ? — Look on me — I live. 
C. Hun, This is convulsion, and no healthful life. 
Man. I tell thee, man 1 I have lived many years, 

Many long years, but they are nothing now 

To those which I must number: ages — ages — 

Space and eternity — and consciousness, 

With the fierce thirst of death —and still unslaked ! 
C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 

Hath scarce been set; I am thine elder far. 

Man. Think'st thou existence doth depend on time? 


Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
Innumerable atoms ; and one desert, 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 
Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 
C. Han, Alast he’s mad — but yet I must not 
leave him. 
Man. I would I were — for then the things I see 
Would be but a distemper’d dream. 
C. Hun, What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon ? 
Man, Myself, and thee—a peasant of the Alps — 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hupes 
Of cheerful old age and a guiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; 
This do I see—and then I look within — 
It matters not — my soul was scorch’d already ! 
C. Hun. And would'st thou then exchange thy 
lot for mine ? 
Man. No, friend! I would not wrong thee, nor 
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exchange . 
My lot with Itving being: I can bear — 
| However wretchedly, ‘tis still tu bear — 
In life what others could not brook to dream, 
But perish in their slumber. 
C. Hun. And with this — 
This cautious feeling for another's pain, 
Canst thou be black with exil ? — say not so. 
' Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak'd revenge 
Upon his enemies ? 


1 (This acene is one of the most cal and mast sweetly 

. Written in the poem. There faa still and delicious witchery 

in the tranquillity and secluaion of the place, and the celestial 

beauty of the being who reveals herself in the midst of these 
visti onchantments, — Jarrrey.) 

2 This iris ts formed by the rays of the sun over the lower 
part of the Alpine torrents: it is exactly like a rainbow come 
down to pay a visit, and so close that you may walk into it: 
this effect lasts ti noon. - [ lefore ascending the mountain, 
went to the torrent; the sun upon it, forming a rainbow 
of the tower part of all colours, a pace purple and 
ree the bow moving as you move: I nover saw any thing 
tke this; it is only in the sunshine,’ Swiss Jomernal. } 

















3 (* Arrived at the foot of the Jungfrau ; glaciers, torrente: 
one of these torrents nine hundred feet in height of visible 
descent; heard an avalanche fall, like thunder; glaciers 
enormous ; storm came on — thunder, lightiting, hail; all in 
perfection, and hesutiful. The torrent ts in shape curving 
over the rock, Iike the tall of a white horse streaming in the 


It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
| 
} 
t 
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Man. Oh! no, no, no! 
My injuries came down on those who loved me — 
On those whom I best loved: I never quell'd 
An enemy, save in my just defence — 
But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest ! 
And penitence restore thee to thyself; 
My prayers shall be for thee. 

Man. I need them not, 
But can endure thy pity. IJ depart — 
‘Tis time — farewell !— Here’s gold, and thanks for 

thee — 
No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not — 
I know my path — the mountain peril's past : — 
And once again, 1 charge thee, follow not ! 
[Exit Manrnen. 


SCENE II. 
4 lower Valley in the Alps.—A Cataract.\ 


Enter Maxrren. 
It is not noon — the sunbow’s rays? still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse.3 No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 
And with the Spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters, — I will call her. 

{ MaNrRep takes some of the water inio the palm 
of his hand, and flings tt ia the air, muttering 
the adjuration. After a pause, the Witcu oF 
THE ALvs rises beneath the arch of the sun- 
bow of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spirit ! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eves of glory, in whose form 

The charms of earth's least mortal daughters grow 

To an unearthly stature, in an essence 

Of purer clements ; while the hues of youth, — 

Carnation’d like a sleeping infant's cheek, 

Rock'd by the beating of her mother's heart, 

Or the rose tints, which summer's twilight leaves 

Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth, embracing with her heaven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o'er 
thee, 4 

Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 
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wind, such as it might be conceived would be that of the ‘ * 
horse’ ov whith Death is mounted in the Apocalypse. Iit 1s 
neither mist nor water, but a something between both; its 
immense height gives it a wave or curve, a spreading here or 
condensation there, wonderful and indescribable.” — Swess 
Journal.) 


‘ Ss al! Lord Byron's heroes we recognize, though with 
infinite modifications, the same great characteristics — a high 
and audacious cunceptinn of the power of the mind. - an 
intense sensibility of passion, — an almost boundless a gg 
of tumultuous emotion,—a haunting admiration the 
grandeur of disordered power,—and, above all, a soul-felt, 
blood. felt delight in beauty. Parisina is full of it to overflow- 
ing ¢ it breathes from every page of the “ Prisoner of Chillon ; 
but it is in“ Manfred” that t riots and revels among the 
streams, and waterfalls, and groves, and mountains, . a 
heavens. There is in the character of Manfred more © * 
self-might of Byron than in all his previous productions. 
has therein brought, with — power, metaph 

3 
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182 BYRON’S WORKS. aor It. 
Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul, Or to look, list’ning, on the scatter'd leaves, 

Which of itself dhows immortality, While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 

Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 

At times to commune with them—if that he _ | Hating to be so, - cross‘d me in my path, 

Avail him of his spells —to call thee thus, I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And gaze on thee a moment. And was all clay again. And then I dived, 

Witch, Son of Earth! | In my lone wanderings, to the caves of death, 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee power; | Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
| I know thee for a man of many thoughts, | From wither'd bones, and skulls, and heap'd up dust, 
-And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass'd 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
1 have expected this— what would'st thou with | Save in the old time; and with time and toil, 
me? ; And terrible ordeal, and such penance 

Man. To look upon thy beauty —nothing further. | | As in itsclf hath power upon the air, 

The face of the earth hath madden'd me, and I And spirits that do compass air and earth, 

Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce Space, and the peopled infinite, I made 

To the abodes of those who govern her— Mine eyes familiar with Etcrnity, 

But they can nothing aid me. I have sought Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 

From them what they could not bestow, and now He who from out their fountain dwellings ratsed 
I search no further. Eros and Anteros®, at Gadara, 

Witch, What could be the quest As I do thee ;-—and with my knowledge crew 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful, The thirst of knowledge, and the power and jov 
The rulers of the invisible ? Of this most bright intelligence, until, 

Man. A bocn; Witch. Proceed. 

But why should I repeat it? ‘twere in vain. Man. Oh! I but thus prolong'd my words, 

Witch. I know not that; let thy lips utter it. Boasting these idle attributes, becanse 


inanimate nature, 
| toed the pure passion of the ; 


Man, Well, though it torture me, ‘tis but the same ; As I approach the core of my heart's grief — 
My pang shall find a voice. From my youth upwards : But to my task. I have not named to thee 





My spirit walk'd not with the souls of men, | Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being. 

Nor look'd upon the earth with human cyes ; With whom I wore the chain of hnman ties ; 

The thirst of their arnbition was not mince, | If I had such, they secm’d not such to me; 

The aim of their existence was not mine ; Yet there was one 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powcrs, ‘itch, Spare not thyself— proceed. 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, Mun. She was like me in Hneaments — her 5 en, 
T had no sympathy with breathing ficsh, Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girde‘l me Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 


But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty : 

She had the same lone thoughts and wandertag:, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe: nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears — which J had nat; 
And tenderness — but fhat I hed for her; 





Was there but one who but of her anon. 

I said, with men, and with the thoughts of mon, 
I held but slight communion; but instead, 

My joy was in the wilderness,-——to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’ wing 
Fiit o’er the herbless granite; or to plunge 
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Into the torrent, and to roll along Humility — and that I never had. 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own— 
Of river-stream, or ocean, jn their flow. 1 Josed her, and destroy’d her! 

In these my early strength exulted; or Witch. With thy hand ? 

To follow through the night the moving moon, Man, Not with my hand, but heart — which broke 
The stars and thelr development; or catch her heart 3 

The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ,; i It gazed on mine, and wither'd. J have shed 


conceptions into forms, — and we know of no poem in which | such spirits exist or communicate thomselyrs. we feel fer the 
the aspect of externa) nature is throughout lighted up with an | moment as if we stood in their presrace. — Jeryrey.) 


jon at once so beautiful, solenm, and majestic. ht is 
the poem, next to“ Childe erga. which we should give to 2 The philosopher Jamblicus. The story of the ratetays of 
a forcigner to read, that he might know something of Byron, | Feros and Anteros may be foand in his lite by Eumapiws. Tt is 
Shakspeare bas given to those ahetractions of — — 9— - — — ee i es — 8 — the 
if are trath ntetiect, form . Clear, © im echo Te R m the haths 0. 
—— — qe ear gets Gadara in Syria, a dispute arising coneerntig the 


, ab the idealised forms of visible nature. The v ; frathea, tre 
— Ariel picture to us his beautiful being In“ Manfred. stoiling, ordered his disciples to ask the tnhahitunts 3 what 
r 


‘we torious but immature manifestations of siuilar power. | Hames the two lesser springs, that wore nearer and 
The pect there creutes, with — thoughts and — than the rest, were called. To which the inhabitants reptied, 
and fancies into visible forms, that he may cling and cleave ta | that’ the onc was called Eros, and the other Anteros, but for 
them, and clasp them in his passion. ‘The beautiful Witch of | what reason they know not.’ Upon which Jambitous, aftting 
the Alps seems exhaled from the luminous spray of the | by one of the springs, put bis hand in the water, and mmmring 
cataract, —as if the poet’s eyes, unsated with { of ; some few words to himeet{, callod — — boy, 
gate spectral apparitions of loveliness to { With gold-coloured locks dangling hie back and Prost, 
ro0t’s soul, — WsriseN,) ao that he lwoked like one that was washing: and een, wolng 
te the other spring, and doting as be had done cou 

1TThere wv something exquisitely Hexutiful in afi this | up another Cupid, with darkor and more dishevelled heir: 
and both the — and the dislogue are su | upon which beth the Cupids ching about Jamblicus ; et ho 
that the sense of their huprobatility is swallowed up —— sent them hack to their — tiie, 

in that of thelr beauty ; and, without wctunly volieving that drieniie subaatteed their belief to min every thing.” 
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Blood, but not hers-~——and yet her blood was shed ; 
I saw-~—and could not stanch it. 

Witch. And for this— 
A being of the race thou dost despise, 

The order which thine own would rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost forego 

The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 
To recreant mortality —— Away ! 

Man. Daughter of Alr! Itell thee, since that hour — 
But words are breath— look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings—-Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies ;—-I have gnash'd 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset; — I have pray’d 
For madness as a blessing —~’tis denied me. 

I have affronted death -— but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless ; the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 
In fantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul— which one day was 
A Crovsus in creation-——I phinged deep, 

But, Hke an ebbing wave, it dash'd me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathom’d thought. 

1 plunged amidst mankind — Forgetfulness 

I sought in all, save where 't is to be found, 
And that I have to learn ; my sciences, 

My long pursued and superhuman art, 

Is mortal here: I dwell in my despair— 

And live —and live for ever. 





Witch. It may be 
That I can aid thee. 
Man. To do this thy power 


Must wake the dead, or lay me Jow with them. 
Do so—in any shape — in any hour — 
With any torture —so it be the last. 

Witch. That is not in my province; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience te my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

Man, 1 will not swear— Obey ! and whom ? the 

spirits ; 

Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me — Never ! 

Witch. Is this all ? 
Hast thou no gentler answer ?—— Yet bethink thee. 
And pause ere thou rejectest. 


Man, I have said it. 
Witch. Enough !—I may retire then—say ! 
Man. Retire ! 


{ The Wires disappears. 
Man. (alone). We are the fools of time and terrar : 
Days 


} The story of Pausanias, king of Sparta (who commanded 
the Grooks at the battle of Platea, and afterwards perished for 
an attempt to betray the Lacedawmouians), and Cleonice. is told 
in Plutarch's life of Cimen ; and in the Laconics of Pausanias 
tho sopbist, in his deacription of Greece. -— [The following is 
the passage from Plutarch;—“ It is related, that when Pau- 
sanias waa at Byzantium, he cast his eyes upon a young virgin 
named Cieonice, of a noble femily there, and insisted on 
having her for a mistress, ‘The parents, intimidated by his 
power, were under the hard necessity of giving up their 
daughter. The Woman begged that the light t be 
taken out of his ts, that she might go to his in 
secracy and silence. When she entered he was aslecp, and 
she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick and threw it 
down, The noise waked him suddenly, and he, in his con- 
fusion, thinking it was an enemy coming to assassinate him, 
unsheathed a that by him, and plunged it into the 
virgin’s heart. this he could never rest. Her image 
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Steal on us and steal from us; yet we live, 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to dic. 
In all the days of this detested yoke — 
| This vital weight upon the struggling heart, 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 
In all the days of past and futare, for 
In life there is no present, we can number 
How few — how less than few — wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment's. I have one resource 
Still in my science — I can call the dead, 
And ask them what it is we dread to be : 
The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 
And that is nothing. If they answer not — 
The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny —- he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 
And died unpardon’d — though he call’d in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 
Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fulfill’d.? 
If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living ; had I never loved, 
That which I love would still be beautiful — 
Happy and giving happiness. What is she ? 
What is she now ? — a sufferer for my sins — 
| A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 
| Within few hours I shall not call in vain — 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare : 
Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 
| On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 
| And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart. 
But I can act even what I most abhor, 
And champion human fears.— The night approaches. 
[ Exit, 


SCENE Il. 
| The Summit of the Jungfrax Mountain. 
| 


Enter Frasr Destixy. 


| The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright ; 
And here on snows, where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces; o'er the savage sea, 
The glassy ovean of the mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 


appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone re- 
peated thie heroic rerse,— 


‘ Go to the fate which pride and lust prepare !’ 


| The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined 
Cimon to besiege him in Byzantium. But he found means to 
— thenee; and as he was ctili haunted by the spectre, he 
is to have a to a temple at Heraclea, where the 
manes of the were consulted. There ho invoked the 
spirit of Cleonice, and entreated her pardon. She appeared, 
end him ‘ he would soon be delivered from all his trou- 
pinball gr :’ in which, i¢ seems, his death 
cally These particulars * ere 
vo ° « * 


— 


, to conjure up 
the witch of Endor was not 
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chin, and of course he and 
hemired. laut not hurt ; 
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Frozen in a moment -a dead whirlpool’s image : 
And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 


The fretwork of some earthquake——where the clouds 


Pause to repose themselves in passing by — 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils ; 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 

To the Hall of Arimanes, for to-night 

Is our great festival — ‘tis strange they come not. 


A Voice without, singing. 
The Captive Usurper, 
Hurl’d down from the throne, 
Lay buried in torpor, 
Forgotten and lone ; 
I broke through his slumbers, 
I shiver’d his chain, 
I lJeagued him with numbers — 
He’s Tyrant again ! 
With the blood of a million he ll answer my care, 


With a nation’s destruction — his flight and despair. 


Second Voice, without. 


The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast, 

But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast ; 

There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 

And there is not a wretch to lament o'er his wreck ; 
Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair, 
And he was a subject well worthy my care; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate at sca — 

But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me! 


First Destiny, answeriag. 


The city lies sleeping ; 
The morn, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping : 
Sullenly, slowly, 
The black plague flew o'er it — 
Thousands lie lowly ; 
Tens of thousands shall perish — 
The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish ; 
But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die fromm. 
Sorrow and anguish, 
And evil and dread, 
Envelope a nation ; 
The blest are the dead, 
Who see not the sight 
Of their own desolation ; 
This work of a night — ; 
This wreck of a realm —this deed of my doing — 
For ages I’ve done, and shall still be renewing ! 


Enter the Secoxn and Tutap Destintes. 


The Three. 
Our hands contain the hearts of men, 
Gur footsteps are their graves ; 
We only give to take again 
The spirits of our slaves ! 


1 §* Came to a morass ; Hobbouse dismounted to get over 
well; I tried to pass my horse over ; the horse sunk up to the 
nd 1 were in the mud tugether ; 
laughed and rode on. Arrived at the 
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First Dez. Welcome !—~ Where’s Nemesis ? 
Second Des, 

But what I know not, for my hands were full. 
Third Des. Behold she cometh. 





Enter Nexrsts. 


First Des. 
My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 

Nem, I was detain'd repairing shatter'd thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 
And making them repent their own revenge; 
Goading the wise to madness; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 
And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. — Away ! 


SCENE IV. 


Globe of Fire, eurrounded by the Spirits. 


— — — — — — — — — — 


Hymn of the Srinrrs. 


Hail to our Master !— Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 

The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high comand ! 

He breatheth —and a tempest shakes the sea; 


28 eens = 


He gazeth — from his gianee the sunbeame five ; 


Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 
His shadow is the Pestilence ; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ;$ 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 
To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonics — 
And his the spirit of whatever is! 


— — — — — A — — — — 


Enter the DeEsrixixs and Nemrsis, 


l First Des. Glory to Arimanes! on the carth 
His power increaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty ! 
Second Des. Glory to Arimanes! we who how 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne ! 
Third Des. Glory to Arimanes! we awalt 
His nod! 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns ! we are thine, 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 
And most things wholly so; still to Increase 
Oar power, increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant. Thy late commands 
Have been fulfill’d to the utmost. 


—— 


calamities are naturally subjects of derision to the ministers 
revadod that satirical and 
tible with the feelings and 
mpressions which it was here his busincas to malatain. — 


yet we cannot be pe 
litical allusions are at all com: 


Jeera.) 


ACT %7, 





At some great work ; 


Say, where hast thou been ? 


re have outstay‘d the hour — movnt we our clouds {2 
Lreunt. 


The Hall of Arimanes— Arimunes on his Throne, 2 


He speaketh — and the clouds reply in thunder; 


He moveth — earthquakes rend the worid asunder. 


Cirtadenwold ; 

—— Hike a frouen 
* (This stanza we think ts out of place, at least, if not out 

of character ; ; atal though the author may tell us that human 


mounted again, and rode to the higher glacier 
hurricane.” — Swiss Journal.) 


— — — — 


— — — ⸗— —— —— — 
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| 
: of vengeance, 


3 i The comets herald throngh the ee niet de tha } skios." — 
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SCENE IV. 


inter MANFAEM 
A Spirit. What is here ? 
A mortal !— Thou most rash and fatal wretch, 
Bow down and worship ! 
Second Spirit. I do know the man— 
A Magian of great power, and fearful skill ! 
Third Spirit. Bow down and worship, slave !— 
What, know’st thou not 
Thine and our Sovereign ? — Tremble, and obey ! 
Ail the Spirits, Prostrate thysclf, and thy con- 
demned clay, 
Child of the Earth! or dread the worst. 
Man. 
And yet ye see I kneel not. 
Fourth Spirit. ‘Twill be taught thee. 
Mun, “Tis taught already ; — many a night on the 
earth, 
On the bare ground, have I bow'd down my face, 
And strew'd my head with ashes; I have known 
The fulness of humiliation, tor 
I sunk before my vain despair, and knelt 
To my own desolation. 
Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 
Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
What the whole earth accords, beholding not 
he terroe of his glory ?— Crouch ! I say. 
Man. Bid him bow down to that which is ahove 
him, 
The overruling Infinite—the Maker 
Who made him not for worship — let him kneel, 
And we will kneel together. 
The Spirits. 
Tear him in pieces !— 
First Des. Hence! Avaunt !——he's mine. 
Prince of the Powers invisible! This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And presence here denote ; his sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature, like 
Qur own; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As fur as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, 
And they have only taught him whaewt know — 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which {is another kind of ignorance. 
This is not all—-the passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, n 
being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 
Have pierced his heart; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 
Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine, 
And thine, it may be ; be it s0, or not, 
No ather Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his— vr power upon his soul. 
Nem. What doth he here then ? 
First Des. Let him answer that. 
Man. Ye know what I have known; and without 
power 
T could not be amongst ye: but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond—I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seck. 
Nem, What would'st thou ? 
Man. Thow canst not reply to me. 
Call un the dead — my question is for them. 


| 
ia ——————— — —— —— * 
— —— 
“ 


— 
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T know it; 


Crush the worm ! 
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Nem, Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch 
| The wishes of this mortal ? 


Ari. Yea. 

Nem. Whom would’st thou 
Uncharnel ? 

Man. One without a tomb— call up 
Astarte, : 


! 
| 
Nemesis, 
Shadow ! or Spirit! 
| Whatever thou art, 
| Which still doth inherit 
The whole or a part 
Of the form of thy birth, 
| Of the mould of thy clay, 
| Which return’d to the earth, 
Re-appear to the day ! 
| Bear what thou borest, 
The heart and the form, 
And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm. 
Appear !—- Appear !— Appear ! 
Who sent thee there requires thee here ! 
[The Phantom of Asrante rises and stands 
in the midst, 
Man, Can this be death? there’s bluom upon her 
cheek ; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic —like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 
It. is the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same — Astarte !— No, 
I cannot speak to her— but bid her speak — 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


— — — 


NEMIESIisS. 
Ry the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall'd thee, 
| Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have call’d thee ! 
| 


| Man, She is silent, 
; And in that silence I am more than answer'd. 
Nem. My power extends no further. Prince of Air! 
It rests with thee alone-— command her voice, 
Ari. Spirit—obey this sceptre! 
Nem. Silent still! 
She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain, 
And we are baffied alsa. 
Man. Hear me, hear mc — 
Astarte | my beloved ! speak to me: 
I have so much endured — so much endure— 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
; Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
i Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
{| Say that thot loath’st me not — that I do bear 
: This punishment for both that thou wilt be 
; One of the blessed -—and that I shall die; 
| For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
, To bind me in existence —in a life 
| Which makes me shrink from immortality — 
A future like the past. I cannot rest. 
I know not what J ask, nor what I seek: 
I feel but what thou art — and what I am; 


— atone Ls) 
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And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music — Speak to me! 
For I have cali’d on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the bush'd 
boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answer’d me— many things answer’d nc — 
Spirits and men — but theu wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me! I have outwatch'd the stars, 
And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wander'd o’er the earth, 
And never found thy likeness — Speak to me! 
Look on the fiends around — they feel for me: 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath ; — but say — 
I reck not what—- but let me hear thee once — 
This once-—once more ! 
Phantom of Astarte. Manfred ! 
Man. Say on, say on — 
I live but in the sound — it is thy vaice ' fills. 
Phan. Manfred! To-morrew ends thine earthly 
Farowell ! 
Man. Yet one word more — am I forgiven ? 
Fhan, Farewell! 
Man. 
Phan. Farewell ! 
Man. One word for mercy ! Say, thuu lovest me. 
Phan, Manfred ! 
[ The Spirit of Asvanre disappears. ! 
Vem. She's gonc, and will sot be recall’d ; 
Iler words will be fulfiil'd. Return to the earth. 
ai Spirit, He is convulsed — This is to be 2 mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 
Another Spirit. Yet, sec, be mastercth himself, 
and makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 
Hud he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. 
Nem. Hast thou further question 
Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers ? 
Man. None. 
Nem. 


Say, shall we meet again ? 


Then for a time farewell. 
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Man. We meet then! Where? On the eartn— 


Even as thou wilt: and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! 
{Exit Manrnen. 
( Scene closes. ) 


1 (Over this fine drama, a moral feeling hangs {ike a 
sombrous thunder cleud. No other guilt but that so darkly 
shadowed out could have furnishea so dreadful an ilastration 


ACT tif. 


ACT XL, % 


SCENE 
A Hallin the Castle af Manfred. 


Manrrep and Heaman. 
Man. What is the hour? 
Her. It wants but one till sunset, 
And promises a lovely twilight. 
Afan. Say, 
Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed ? 
Her. All, my lord, are ready . 
Here is the key and casket. 
Man. It is well: 
Thou may'st retire, { vit Heewan. 
Man. (alone). There is a calm upon me- 
Inexplicable stillness! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 
If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our vanities the motliest, 
The merest word that ever fool'd the ear 
From out the schoolman’s jargon, I should deem 
The golden secret, the sought “ Kalon,” found, 
And seated in my soul. It will not last, 
But it is well to have known it, though but once : 
it hath enlarged my thoughts with a new sense, 
And I within my tablets would note dewn 


| That there is such a feeling. Who is there ? 
| 


Re-enter HERMAN. 


ier. My loni, the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 


Enter the Aszor or St. Mavarce. 
Abbot, Peace be with Count Manfred ! 
Man, Thanks, holy father! welcome to these walls ; 
Thy presence honours them, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 
Abbot. Would it were so, Count !— 
but I would fain confer with thee alone. 
Man. Herman, retire.— What would my reverend 
guest ? 
Abbot. Thu&, without prelude :— Age and zeal, 
my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 
Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood, 


“ Venice, April 14, 1817. — The third Act is certainly d—d 


' had, and, ike the Archbishop of Grenada’s bomily, (which 


? savoured of the palsy,) has the dregs of my fever, d 


of the hideous aberrations of human nature, however noble | 


and majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its passions, and 
its imaginstion, The beauty, at one time $n innocently adored, 
is at last soiled, protaned, and violated. Affection, love, guilt, 
horror, remorse, snd death, come in terribie succession, yet 
all darkty linked together. We think of Astarte as young, 
peautilul, innocent — guilty — lest — murdered — buried — 
judged - pardoned ; but still, in her permitted visit to carth, 
speaking in a voice of sorrow, and with a countenance yet 
ale with mertal trouble. We had but a glimpse of her in 
er beauty and innecence ; but, at last, she rises. up before us 
in all the mortal silence of a ghost, with fixed, glazed, and 
passioniess eyes, revealing death, judgment, anid eternity. The 
moral breathes and burns in every word, — in sadness, milaery, 
insanity, desolation, and death. The work is “ instinct with 
spirit,” —- and in the agouy and distraction, and all its dim 
im. ed causes, we behold, though broken up, conf i 
and shattered, the elements of a purer existence. — Wiison,) 
7 hts unfavourable opiaiin of le very 
Mr. Gi , he ex « unfavo e opinion of ft + 
distinctly ; aud Mr. Murray transmitted this opinion to Lon 
Byron, The result is told in the following extracts from his 


Letzert : — 


which 
it was written. It must on no accowuns be published in its 
present state, I wilitry and reform it, or re-write it alto- 
gether; but the impuise is gone, and I have no chance of 
making any thing out ofit. The speech of Manfred to the 
Sun is the a part of this Act I thought good myself; the 
rest is certainty as bad as bad can be, and [ wonder what the 
devil poss me. lam very glad mdeod that you sent me 
Mr. Gifford’s opinion without deduction, Do you eu me 
such a booby as net, to be very much obliged to hite ? or 
that I was not, and am not, convinced and convicted in my 
conscience of this same overt act of nonsense ? I shall try at 
ft again ; fa the mean time, lay it upon the shelf —the whole 
Drama 1 mean. — Recollect mot to pu upon pain of | 
know not what, until I have tricd again at the third act. J 
* — that I shall try, and still less that J shall succeed 


« Rome, May 5,— I have re-written the greater part, and 
returned what is not altered in the proof you sent me. 
Abbot fs become a good man, and the Spirits are 
at the death. You wil} find. } think, some in 
this new Act, here aad there ; and it #0, color se without 
sending te farther proofs, under Mr. Gifbrd’s correction, \f 
he will havo the goodness to overlook it. 


— — — — — — — — 
— 





May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, 
And busy with thy name; a noble name 
For centuries: may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpuir’d ! 
Man. Proceed, —I listen. 
Abbot. "Tis said thou holdest converse with the 
things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man ; 
That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death, 
Thou communest. I know that with mankind, 
Thy fellows n creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as un anchorite's, were it but holy. 
Man. And what are they who do avouch these 
things ? 
Abbot. My pious brethren——the scared peasantry— 
Even thy own vassals-— who do look on thee 
With most unguiet eyes. Thy life's in peril. 
Man, Take it. 
Abbot. I come to save, and nut destroy — 
I would not pry into thy secret soul ; 
But if these things be sooth, there still is time 
For penitence and pity: reconcile thee { heaven. 
With the true church, and through the church to 
Man. Lhear thee. ‘This is my reply: whate'er 
{ may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself,—I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator. Have I sinn’d 
Avainst your ordinances ? prove and punish !! 
Abbot. My son! I did not speak of punishment, 
But penitence and pardon ; — with thyself 


1 (Thus far tho text stands as originally penne:|: we sub- | 


join the sequel of the scene as given in the first Ms. :— 


“ Abbot Then, hear and tremble! For the headstrong 
Who m the mafl of innate hardibood (wretch 
Would shield bimeelf, and battic for his sins, 

There is the stake on earth, and beyond earth etersal —— 

Man. Charity, most reverend father, 

Becomes se Pea so much more than this menace, 
‘That I would call thee back to it: bat say, 
What wouldst thou with me ? 

Abbot. It may be there are 
Things that would shake ther — but I keep tlicm back, 
Aud give thee till to-morrow to repent. 

Then if thoa dost not all devate thyself 
To penance, and with gift of all thy land» 


To the monastery —— 

Man. I understand thee, — well ! 

Abbot. Expect no mercy ; Thave warned thee. 

Man. ingt the casket:. Stop — 
There is a gift fur thee within this casket. 

[Manragn opens the casket, strikes a light, oad 
burns some taccnse. 

Ho! Ashtaroth ! 


The Denon ASHTAROTN appears, singing as follows ; — 
The rraven site 
Cm the ravon.atone, 
And his black wing flits 
(Yer the mikk-white bone; 
To and fro, as the night winds biow. 
The carcass of the assasain swings ; 
And there alons, on the raven-ctone, * 
The raven flaps bis dusky wings. 
The fetters creak — and his ebon beak 
Croaks to the close of the hollow saund ; 
Aud this is the tuno, by the light of the moon, 
To which the witches dance thetr round — 
Merrily, merrily, — ehouriiy. 
Merrily, speeds the ball ; 
The in thetr ahrouda, and the demons in clouds, 
Flock to'the witches’ carntval. 


a % Raven.stone (Rabenstein), a translation of the German 
word for the gibbet, which tn Germany and Switzerland is 
permanent, and made of stone,” 


Or 
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| The choice of such remains——and for the last, 
| Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
| To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 
| leave to heaven, —“ Vengeance is mine alone !” 
So saith the Lord, and with all hwnbieness 
| His servant echoes back the awful word. 
' Man. Oli man! there is no power in holy men, 
| Nor charm in prayer—nor purifying form 
; Of penitenve—- nor outward look— nor fast — 
| Nor agony —nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the tear of hell, 
But all in all sufticient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit, the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul 
Abbot. All this is well; 
For this will pass away, and be succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place, 
| Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
; Their earthly errors, so they be atoned : 
And the commencement of atonement fs 
: ‘The sense of its necessity. — Say on — 
| And all our church can teach thee shall be taught; 
And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon'd. 
Man. When Rome's sixth emperor? was near his 
last, 
The victim of a self-inflicted wound, 
To shun the torments of a public death 5 


ee ee 


Abbot. I fear thee not — hence — hence — 
Avaunt thee, evil one — help, ho! without there ! 
Man. Convey this man to the Shreckhorn — to its peak — 
Toits extremest peak — watch with him there 
From now till sunrise; let hin: gaze, and know 
1 He ne'er again will be ao near to heaven. 
1 tut harm him not; and, when the morrow breaks, 
‘ Set him down safe in his ceil— away with him ! 
i Ash. Had | not better bring his brethren too, 
Convent and all, to bear him company ? 
Man. No, this wilt serve for the present. Take him up. 
Ash. Come, friar) now an exo: or two, 
And we shall fly the lighter. 


see —— ** 


ASHTAROTH disappears wath the ABnor, singing as ſolluus: — 


A gal son, and a maid undone, 

nd a widow re-wedded within the year ; 

And a worldly monk, and a pregnant nun, 
Are things which every day appear. 


MANYFRED alone. 


Man. Why would this fool brexk in on me, and force 
My art to pranks fantastical ?— no matter, 
it was not of my sccking. My heart sickens, 
And weighs a fix'd foreboding on my eoul : 
But tt ts catm — calm asa sullen sea 
After the hurricane ; the winds are still, 
But the cold waves swell high and heavily, 
And there is danger inthem. Such a rest 
Je no repose. My life hath been a combat, 
And every thought a wound, tit] 1 am scarr'd 
In the immortal part of me. — What now ?*’) 


| 3 Otho, being defeated In_a general engagement near 
1 Brixellum, stabbed himself. Plutarch says, that, though be 
i lived full.as badly as Nero, bis last moments were those of # 
+ philosopher. comforted his soldiers who jamented his 
| fortune, and expressed his concern for their safety. when they 
, solichted to pay him the last friendly officcs. Martial says: 

i 


i * Sit Cate, dum vivit, sane vel Casare major, 
Dum moritur, numquid major Othone fault?” 


1 
+ co Tosh {atte i me dh. 


Cnoose between thom.” — MS.] 


— — — * 
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From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would have stanch'd 
The gushing throat with his officious robe; 
The dying Roman thrust him back, and said — 
Some empire still in his expiring glance, 
“ It is too late-—is this fidelity ?” 

Abbot. And what of this? 


Man. J answer with the Roman — 
« Jt is too late!" 
Abbot. Jt never can be so, 


To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope ? 

'T is strange—even those who do despair above, 

Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth, 

To which frail twig they cling, like drowning men. 
Man. Ay—father! I have had those earthly visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations; and to rise 

I knew not whither—it might be to fall; 

But fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 

Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

(Which casts up misty columns that become 


Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies, ) : 


Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past, 
My thoughts mistuok themselves. 
Abbot. And wherefore 30 ? 
Man, I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Mast serve who fain would sway — and svothe — and 
sue — 
And watch all time — and pry into all place — 


' And be a living lie—- who would become 


A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are; I disdain’d to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader——and of wolves, 
The lion is alone, and so am L 
Abbot. And why not live and act with other men ? 
Man. Because my nature was averse trom life ; 
And yet not cruel; for I would not make, 
But find a desolation : — like the wind, 
The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o'er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o'er their wild and arid waves, 


1 (This speech has been quoted in more than one of the 
sketches of the Poct’s own Iife. Much earlier, when only 
twenty-three years of age, he had thus prophesied :—" It seems 
as if 1 were to experience in my youth the greatest misery of 
old age. My frionds fall around me, and I shall be eft a 
lonely tree before | am withered. Other men can alwuys take 
refuge in their families —{ have no resource but my own 
reflections, and they present no prospect, bere or hereafter, 
except the selfish satisfaction of surviving my betters, | am, 
indeed, very wretched. My days are listless, and ny nights 
restiess. { have very seldom any society; and when I have, I 
run out of jt. I don’t know that I sha'n’t end with insanity,” 


Byron Letters, \8\1.) 


2 (“ Of the immortality of the soul, it appcars to me that 
there can be ttle dunt — if we attend for a moment to the 
action of mind. It is tn perpetual activity. Ll used to doubt it 
— but reffection has taugtt me better. How far our future 
state will be individual, or, rather, how far it will at ali 
resemble our present existence, {s another question; but that 


_ the mind js eternal teenn as probable as that the body is not 


£0,” -A Diary, (831.—“f have no wish to reject 
Christianity without investigation , on the contrary, | am very 
dvairous of believing; for I have no happiness in my present 


nasettied notions on religion.” — Uyron Conversations with 
g t 


* There are three only, even among the great pocts of 
times, who have chosen to depict, in their full shape 


and vigour, those agonies to which great and meditative 
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And sceketh not, so that it fs not sought, 
But being met is deadly; such hath been 
The course of my existence; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 
. : Alas | 
I ’gin. to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet so young, 
I still would —— 
Man, Look on me! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death; 
Some perishing of pleasure-—-some of study — 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness — 
Some of disease — and some insanity — } 
And some of wither'd or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are number'd in the lists of Fate, 
‘Faking all shapes, and bearing many names. 
Look upon me! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things, 
One were enough; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am, but that I ever was, 
Or having been, that I am still on earth. 
abbot. Yet, hear me still——— 
Mun. Old man! I do respect 
Thine order, and revere thine years; I deen 
Thy purpose pious, but it is In vain: 
Think me not churlish; I would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy —and so— farewell. ¢ 
[ faxit Manrren. 
4. This should have been a noble creature 3s he 
Hath all the energy which would have maile 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness — 
And mind and dust — and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix'd, and contending without end or order, 
Al) dormant or destructive: he will perish, 
And yet he must not; I will try once more, 
For such ure worth redemption; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 
I'll follow him — but cautiously, though surely. 
( &ait Annor. 


intellects are, in the present progress of human histary, exposed 
HH the eternul recurrence of a deep and discontented scepticinn. 
Kut there is only onc who has dared to r ot himself as 
the victim of those nameless and undetinable sufferings. 
Goethe chose for his doubts and his darkness the terrible 
disguise of the mysterious Faustus. Schiller, with still greater 
boldness, planted the same anguish in the restless, haughty, 
and herole bosom of Walfenstein. But Byron has suught no 
external symbol in which to embody the inqutetudes of his 
soul. He takes the world, and all that it inherit, for bis arena 
and his spectators; and he displays himself before their gaze, 
wrestling unceasingly and ineffectually with the demon that 
torments him. At thmes, there is soinething mournful and 
depressing in his scepticism ; but oftener it is of a bigh and 
aoiemn character, approaching to the very verge of a coufiding 
faith. Whatever the poet may believe, we, his readers, always 
fect ourselves too much ennobled and elevated, even by his 
melancholy, not to be confirmed in our own bello by the very 
doubts so majestically coucelved and uttered. His ticlsm, 


if it ever approaches to a creed, carries with it {ts refutation 
in its ur. There is neither — nor religion in 
those bitter and savage taunts which have cruelly thrown 


out, from many quarters, against those moods of roland which 
are inyoluntary, and will uot pass away; the shadows and 
— which still haunt his Imagt may once have 

rbed our own , — through his gloom there are frequent 
flashes of iilumivation :—and the sublime sadness which to 
him is breathed from the mysteries of mortal existence, is 
always joined with a longing after immortality, and expressed 
in language that is itself divine. — Wissou.] 
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SCENF II. 
Another Chamber. 


Manrrep and Heaman. 
Her, My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 
He sinks behind the mountain. 
Man. 
I will look on him. 
[MaNnrren advances to the Window of the Hall. 
Glorious Orb! the ido! 
Of carly nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons ! 
Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring spirits who can ne’er return. 
Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d ! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Which gladden'd, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Qf the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 
Themselves in orisons ! Thou material God ! 
And representative of the Unknown — 
Who ehose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many stara! which mak’st our earth 
Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays! 
Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them! for near or far, 
Qur inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects; — thou dost rise, 
And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 
I ne'er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature.® He is gone: 
I follow. [Læit Mancren, 


Doth he so? 


SCENE Ul. 


The Mountains— The Castle of Manfred at some 
distance — A Terrace before a Tower, — Lime, 
Twilight, 


Herman, Manurt, and other Dependants of 
MANFRED. 


Her, ’T ia strange enough; night aftcr night, fur 


years, 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 
Without a witness. I have been within it, — 
Su have we all been oft-times; but from it, 


i“ And ft oame to pass, that the Sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, that they were fair,” ac.—* There were 
slants in the earth ia those days; and also after that, when 
the Sons of God camo in unto the daughters of men, and they 
hare children to them, the same became mighty meu whic 
were of old, men of renown." — Genesis, ch. vi. verses 2 and 4. 


2" Pray, was Manfred’s speech to the Sun still retained in 
Act third f Vk so; it was one of the best in the thing, and 
better than the Coliseum.” — Byron Letters, 1817.) 


3 (* Some strange things in these few years,” — MS,] 


4 [Tho remainder of the third Act, in its original shape, ran 
thus: — 
Her. Look —look—-the tower — 
, The tower's on fire, Oh, heavens and earth ! what sound, 
What dreadful sound is that ? (4 crash like thunder. 
Manuct, Help, help, there !—to the reacue of the Count, — 

The Count's in dangor, — what ho! there ! approach ! 
The —— — and Peasantry approach, 

error, 


8 Cs , 
If thore be any of you who have heart 


MANFRED. 
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Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there 4s 
One chamber where none enter: I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three yeana, 
To pore upon its mysteries. 
Manuel. *T were dangerous ; 
Content thyself with what thou know’st already. 
Her. Ah! Manuel! thou art elderly and wise, 
And couldst say much; thou hast dwelt within the 


castle — . 
How many years is’t ? 
Manuel. Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 


I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Her. There be more sons in like predicament, 
But wherein do they differ? 

Manuel. I speak not 
Of features or of form, but mind and habits; 
Count Sigismund was proud,-— but gay and free, — 
A warrior and a reveller; he dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 

Merrier than day; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Her. Beshrew the hour, 
But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel, These walls 
Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman. $ 

Her. Come, be friendly ; 
Relate me some to while away our watch : 

I’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happen‘d hereabouts, by this same tower. 

Munuel. That was a night indeed ! [ do remember 
°T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening ;— yon red cloud, which rests 
Qn Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be the same; the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Began to glitter with the climbing moon; 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower, — 
How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings—~ her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love, — 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The Lady Astarte, his ——.4 

Hush ! who comes here ? 


And love of human kind, and will te aid 
Theol on — * not — but follow a — 
‘he *s open, fallow. ANUEL gocs 2. 
Her, ; Come — Who follows f — 
What, none of ye ?—ye recreants ! shiver then 
Without. I will not see old Manuel risk 
His few remaining years u 5 
Vassat. Hark !— 
No —all ls silent-—not a breath — the fame 
Which shot forth such a blaze is also gone : 
‘What may this mean ? Let ’s enter |: 
Peasant, Faith, not I. — 
Not that, if one, or two, or more, will join, 
I then will stay behind; but, for my part, 
I do not see precisely to what end. 
Vaseai. Cease your vain prating — come, 
— (speaking within. °T is all in vain 
o's ; 


Her. (within). Not 10 —even now methought he moved ; 
But it is dark —so bear him gontly out — 
Softly — how cold he ja! take cure of his temples 
In winding down the stalronec. 


(Heaman goes tn. 
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He is most private, and must not be thus 
Intraded on. 

Abbot. Upon myself I take 
The forfelt of my fhult, if fault there da — 
But I must see him. 


Her. Thou hast seen him once 
This eve already. 
Abbot — Herman ! I command thee, 


Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach. 
Her. We dare not. 


Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 
Of my own purpose. 

Manuel. Reverend father, stop — 
I pray you pause. 

z : Why so? 

Manuel. But step this way, 


And I will tell you further. [Ereunt. 


SCENE Iv, 
Interior of the Tower. 


Manrrep alone. 


The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man; and In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world. 


| I do remember me, that in my youth, 


When I was wandering, -—upon such a night 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 2 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Caesars’ palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Began and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear'd to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 


Re-enter Manxve. and Henman, beariag Manrren in their 
Manuel. Hie to the ee somo of ve, and bring 
What ald youcan. 8 b, and 
abr = on to the city aus | ! some water there ! 
His cheek is black — but there is a faint beat 
sul ‘thacys about the heart. Some water. 
Y sprinkle Manpvaan with water: after a pause, 
jecs some signs of itfe. 
Manuel : — to —2 to speak —come - chearls, 
rea moves his ips — canst hen hear him? [am old, 
— —— inclining his head and listeni 
ERMAN 3 
Her. ear a word * 
Or two — but indistinctly — what is next ? 
‘What ‘s to be done ? let ‘s bear him to the castle. 
[MANrRED motions with hia hand not to remove hii. 
— He ves - and t were of no avail 
He changes rapidly. 


*'T will soon be over. 
Manuel. Ob { what a death is this { that I should live 
To shake my hairs over the last chiof 
Of the house of mand, — And such a death ! 
Alone — wo know not how — aushrived — untunded — 


—r 9y— — — — — — 


“HARE ——— 
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Ender the Ausort. Within a bowshot. Where the Casars dwelt, 
bot. axter ? And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
a pila la ea Yonder, in the tower. | A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
Abbot, J must speak with him. And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Manuel, "Tis impossible ; | Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of 


But the gladiators’ bloody Circus — 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 
While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay, — 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hear austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As 't were anew, the gape of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became ion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who stil! rule 
Our spirits trom their urns. 

*T was such u night! 
“Tis strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 


Enter the Anuar. 


Abbot. My good lord! 
I crave a second grace for this approach ; 
But yet. let not my humble zeal offend 
By its abruptness — all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the effect 
May light upon your head —could I say heart — 
Could I touch éhat, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wander'd ; 
But is not yet all lost. 
Man, Thou know’st me not; 
My days are number'd, and my deeds recorded : 
Retire, or 't will be dungerous — Away ! 
Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me ? 
Man. Not I; 
I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 
And would preserve thee. 
Abbot. 
Man. 
What dost thou sce ? 
Abbot, Nothing. 
Maa, Look there, I say, 
And stedfastly ; — now tell me what thou seest. 


What dost mean ? 
Loak there! 


With strange accompaniments and fearful “ye — 
I shudder at the sight — but must not leave h 
Manfred —— Janey and slowly). Old man ! “tis 


Manrnrn having said this capires. 
Her. His are axed and lifeless. —- He is gone. — 
Bfanuel. C them, — My old hand quivers... He do- 


Whitherl? I dread to think — but he is gone !] 


opening of this. soene fs, perhaps, the Unest pass 
tn the drama; and its solema, calm, and —— character 
throws an air of grandeur over the ch was in 


danger of re ant, and — too much in 
the nye of the * png extra r. Paustua.” — Witson.] 
Drove at midnight to see the Coliseurn by moonlight : 
hicd Whee con] ae of the Coliseum ? It must be seen; to 
describe it I sho id have thought imposaible, if I had not read 
— To it aright, as the — of the North tells 
o fair Melrose, one ‘ must see 


th ‘lend 
tigate vate stillness of night, the w —— — the 


t shadows, and the awful grandeur of ve 


— a scone of romantie au as Byron 
alone could describe as it dewerven, Kis Lenerinticn iy the 
very thing itscl£”.. Marruswu's Diary of an Invalid] 
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To face page 198. 
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SOUNE IV. 


it not: 
I see a dusk and awfal figure rise, 
Like an infernal god, from out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds; he stands between 
Thyself and me—— but I do fear bim not. 
Man. Thou hast no cause—he shall not harm 
thee — but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I say to thee — Retire ! 
Abbot. And I reply — 
Never—till I bave battled with this fend : — 
What doth he here ? 
Man. Why — ay — what doth he here ? 
I did not send for him, — he is unbidden. [these 
Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests like 
Hast thou to do ? I tremble for thy sake ; 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him 7 
Ab! he unveils his aspect: on his brow 
The thunderescars are graven ; from his cye 
Glares forth the immortality of hell — 
Avaunt !— 
Maz. Pronounce—~ what is thy mission ? 


Spirit. Come | 


MANFRED. 


Abbot. That which should shake me,— but I fear | The world invisible, and make himself 
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Almost our equal ? — Can it be that thou 
Art thes in love with Hfe? the very Hie 
Which made thee wretched ! 

Man. Thon falee fiend, thou lest ! 
My life is In its last hour,— that 1 know, | 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 

I do not combat against death, but thee 

And thy surrounding angels; my past power 

Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 

But by superior science — penance’— daring — 

And length nf watching — strength of mind — and 
sk 

In knowledge of our fathers —- when the earth 

Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 

And gave ye no supremacy: I stand 

Upon my strength —I do defy —deny — 

Spurn back, and scorn ye ! — 


Spirit. But thy many crimes 
Have made thee -——. 
Max. What are they to such as thee ? 


Must crimes be punish'd but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals ? —- Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 


Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer !—- | What I have done is done; I bear within 


: speak ! 
Spirit, The genius of this mortal.—Come : ‘tis 
time. 
Man. I am prepared for all things, but deny 
The power which summons me. Whosent thee here ? 
Spirit, Thou lt know anon-— Come! come ! 
Man, I have commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than thine, 
Aud striven with thy masters. Get thee hence! 
Spirit. Mortal! thine hour is come — Away ! 
I say. 
Man. I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 
To render up my soul to such as thee: 
Away! I'll die as I have lived —alone. 
Spirit. Then I must summon up my brethren. — 
Bise ! { Other Spirits rise up. 
Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones {— Avaunt 1 I say; 
Ye have no power where picty hath power, 
And I do charge ye in the name ——— 
Spirit. Old man! 
We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order ; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 
Lt were in vain: this man is forfeited. 
Once more I summon him-— Away ! away ! 
Man. I do defy ye,— though 1 feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye; 
Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye—earthly strength 
To wrestie, though with spirity; what ye take 
Shall be ta'en limb by limb. 
Spirit. Reluctant mortal ! 
Is this the Magian who would so pervade 


-' In the first edition, this line was accidentally left ont. 
On discovering the omission, Lord Byron wrote to Mr, 
Murray —* You have destroyed the whole effect and moral of 
thy poem, by omitting the last line of Manfred’s speaking.'") 

2 Tin June, 1820, Lord Byron thus writes to Mr. Murray : 
.-“ Enclosed is something which will interest you ; to wit, 
the opinion of the greatest an in Germany ~- a in 
Europe—upon one of the great men of your advertise 
ments (ail ‘famous hands,’ as Jacob Tonson used to say of 
his ragamufilos) — in short, a critique of Goethe's upon Man- 


red. There is the original, an Engtish tranalation, and an 
Atalian ore; keep them all in your archives ; for the opinions 


A torture which could nothing gain from thine : 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 

Requital for its good or evil thoughts — 

Is its own origin of ill and end— 

And its own place and time : its innate sense 

When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 

No colour from the fleeting things without, 

But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

LThow didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not 
tempt me ; | 


I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey — 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter.-— Back, ye baffled fiends ! 
The hand of death is on me—but not yours ! 
[ The Demons disappear. 
Abbot. Alas! how pale thou art— thy lips sre 
* white — 
And thy breast heaves——anc in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle: Give thy prayers to Heaven — 
i Pray-——albeit ‘but in thought, — but die not thus. 
| Man, "Tis over—my dull eyes can fix thee not 
, But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well-— 
Give me thy hand. 
Abbot. Cold — cold — even to the heart — 
, But yet one prayer— Alas! how fares it with thee ? 
_ Man. Old meant ’tis not so difficult to die. ! 
oe [Manraxn expires. 
Abbot. He’s gone — his soul hath ta’en his earthless 
flight — 
Whither ? I dread to think — but he is gone. * 


® 
? 


of such a man as Goethe, whether favourable or not, are 
niways interesting — and this is more so, as favourable. His 
Faust 1 never read, for I don't know German ; but ew 
Monk Lewis, in 1816, at Coligny, translated most of it to me 
vied voce, and I was naturalty much strack with it: but it 
was the Steinbach and the Jungfrau, and something else, much 
more than Faustus, that me write Man The first 
scene, however, and that of Faustus are very similar.” 

The following is the extract from Goethe's Kussst 
— (é. E. Art and Antiquity) which the above letter 
enclo — 

“ Byron's tragedy, * Manfred,’ was to me a wonderfal phe- 
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nomenon, and one that closely touched me. This singularly 


intellectual poet has taken my J’austus to himself, and ex- 
tracted from it the strongest nourishment for his hypochon- 
driac humour. He has made use of the impelling principles 
in his own way, for his own purposes, 60 that no one of them 
remains the same ; and it is particularly on this account that 
I cannot enough admire his genius. The whole is in this 
way so completely formed anew, that ft would be an {nterest- 
ing task for the critic to point out, not only the alterations he 
has made, but their degree of resemblance with, or dissim!- 
larity to, the original; in the course of which I cannot deny, 
that the gloomy heat of an unbounded and exuberant despair 
becomes at last oppressive to us. Yet is the dissatisfaction 
we feel always connected with estecm and admiration. 

“ We find thus, tn this tragedy, the quintessence of the 
most astoniahing talent born to he its own tormentor. The 
character af Lord Byron’s life and poetry hardly permits a 
ust and equitable appreciation. He has often enough con- 
essed what it is that torments him. He has repeatedly por- 
trayed it ; and scarcely any one feels compassion for this into- 
lerable suffering, over which he is ever laboriously ruminating. 
There are, properly speaking, two females whose phantoms 
for ever haunt him, and which, in this piece also, perform 
principal parts - one under the name of Astarte, the other 
without form or actual —— and merely a voice. Of the 
horrid occurrence which took place with the former, the fol- 
lowing is related: — When a bold and enterprising young 
man, he won the affections of a Florentine lady.* Her hus- 
band discovered the amour, and murdered his wife; but the 
murderer was the same night found dead in the street, and 
there was no one on whom any suspicion could be attached. 
Lord Byron removed trom Florence, and these spirits haunted 
him all his tife after. 

“‘ This romantic incident is rendered highly probable by {n- 
numoerable allusions to it In his poems. As, for instance, when 
turning his sad contemplations inwards, he applies to himself 
the fatal history of the king of Sparta. It is as follows: — 
Pansanias, a Lacodemonian general, acquires glory by the 
important victory at Piatewa, but afterwards forfeits the con- 
fidence of his countrymen through his arrogance, obstinacy, 
and secret intrigues with the enemies of hie country. This 
man draws upon himself the heary guilt of innocent blood, 
which attends him to his end; for, while commanding the 
fleet of the allied Greeks, in the Black Sca, he is inflamed 
with a violent pasalon for a 1 bre akad maiden. After long 
resistauce, he at length obtains ber from her parents, and she 
is to be delivered up to him at night. She modcstly desires 
the servant to put out the lamp, and, while groping her way 
in the dark, she overturns it. Pausaniasis awake his 
steep — apprehensive of an attack frora murderers, he seizes 
his sword, and destroys his mistress. Tho horrid sight never 
Jeaves him, Her shade pursues him unceasingly, and he im- 
plores for aid in vain from the gods and the exorcising priests. 

“ That poet rust have a lacerated heart who selects such a 
seene from ied geo appropriates it to himself, and burdens 
his tragic image with it. Thea following soliloquy, which is 
overladen with gloom and 2 weariness of life, is, by this re- 
mark, rendered tntelligible. We recommend it as an exer- 
cise to al! friends of declamation. Hamlet's soliloquy appears 
smproved upon here.” — Goethe here subjoins Manfred’s so. 
Mloquy, beginning, “ We are the fools of tine and terror,” in 
which the allusion to Pausantas occurs. 

The reader will not be sorry to pass from this German criti. 
cism to that of the Edinburgh Review on Manfred. —“ This is, 
undoubtedly, a work of great genius and originality. Its worst 
fault, perhaps, is that it fatigues and ovcrawes us by the unt. 
formity of its terror and solemnity. Another, is the painful and 
offensive nature of the circumstance on which {ts distress is 
ultimately founded. The lyrical songs of the Spirits are too 
long, and not all excelient. There is something of pedantry 
in them now and then ; and even Manfred deals in classical 
allusions a little too much. If we were to consider it as a 
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* [“ The grave confidence with which the venerable critic 
traces the fancies of his brother to real persons and 
events, making no difficulty even of a double murder at Flo- 
rence to furnish grounds tor his theory, affords an amusing 
Instance of the disposition so provalent throughout Europe, 
to picture Byron ss a man of marvels and mysteries, as well 
in his life as his poctry. To thse exaggerated, or whoily 
false notions of him, the numerous fictions palmed upon the 
work of his romantic tours and wonderful adventures, in 

he never saw,. and with persons that never existed, 

Cy ~ a — and 7 conse. 

quence is, 60 U out of truth and nature are the repro- 

$ ili and character lony current — the 

t, that it may be questioned whether the real ‘ flosh 
—— of these ty—the social, practical-m 

with all his faults and eccentricities, Eagiish Lord 
not, to the over-exalted — of most of his 
» unrotnantic, and 


Cd 


a admirers, appear but an o 
—— personage.” - Mooxr.) 
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dem me mite — — 


proper drama, or even as a finished poem, we should be 
obliged to add, that it ie far too indistinct and unsatisfactory. 
But this we take to be according to the design and conception 
of the author. Le contemplated but a dim and magnificent 





drawing or more brilliant colouring. Its obscurity fs a part 
af its grandeur ; — aud the darkness that rests upon it, and 
the smoky distance in which it Is lost, are all devices to in- 
crease its majesty, to stimulate our curiosity, and to impress 
us with deeper awe. — It is suggested, in an ingenious paper 
in alate number of the Edinburgh Magazine, that the general 
conception of this piece, and much of what is excellent in the 
Yaanner of Its execution, haye been borrowed from ‘The Tra- 
gical History of Dr. Faastus,’ of Marlow ¢; and a variety of 
passages are quoted, which the author considers as similar, 
and, in many respects, superior to others in the poem before 


us. We cannot agree in the general terms of the conclusion; 


but there is no doubt a certain resemblance, both in some of 
the topics that are suggested, and in the cast of the diction in 
which they are expressed. ‘Thus, to induce Faustus to persist 
in his unlawful studies, he is told that the Spirits of the Ele- 
ments will serve him, — 
* Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in thelr ayrie brow es, 
Than have the white breasts of the Queene of Love.* 
And again, when the amorous sorcerer commands Helen of 
Troy to revive again to be his paramour, he aditreases her, 
ou her first appearance, in these rapturous lincs — 
* Was this the face that launcht a thousand shipa, 
And burn'd the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen ! make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soule ! — see where it flies, 
Come, Helen, come give me my soule againce, 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is on that lip, 
And ail is dross that is not Helena. 
© l thou art fairer than the evening ayre, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starres ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the skycs, 
Yn wanton Arethnsa’s azure arms !‘ 
The catastrophe, too, is bewailed {n verses of great clegance 
and classical ty — 
* Cut is the branch that might have growne fui! straight, 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is ne }— regard his hellish fall, 
Whose findful torture —— the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawtul things !° 
But these, and many other smooth and fanciful verses in thts 
curjous old drama, prove nothing, we think, against the ort- 
ginality of Manfred ; for there ia nothing to be found there 
of the pride, the abstraction, and the heart-routed misery in 
which that originality consists. Faustus is a vulgar sorcerer, 
tempted to sell his soul to the devil for the ordinary price 
of sensual pleasure, and carthly power and glory ; and who 
shrinks and shudders in agony when the foririt comes to be 
exacted. The style, too, of Marlow, thongh elegant and 
scholarlike, is weak and childish compared with the depth 
and force of much of Lord ——— and the disyusting buf- 
tuonery and low iarce of which his piece is principally made 
up, place it more m contrast, than in any terms of com- 
parison, with that of his noble successor. In the tone and 
pitch of the cotnpoosition, as well as in the character of the 
diction in the more solemn parta, Manfred reminds us much 
more of the * Prometheus’ of Aischylus ¢, than of any more 


modern performance. The tremendous solitude of the prin- 
cipal person — the supernatural beings with whom alane he 
holds communion — the guilt — tho nese —- the misery ⸗ 


are all polnts of resemplance, to which the grandeur of the 
poctic imagery only gives a more striking effect. The chief 
differences are, that the subject of the Grenk poet was sanc- 
tified and exalted by the established belief of his country, and 
that hia terrors are nowhere tempered with the swoetness 
which breathes from so many passages of his English rival.""} 





# [On réading this, Lord Byron wrote from Venice :— 
* Je is very kind about Manfred, and defends its origin- 
ality, which I did not know that any body had attacked. As 
to the germs of ft, they ays be found in the Journal which I 
sent to Mrs, Leigh, before I left Switzerland. I have the whole 
scene of Manfred before me, as if it was but yesterday, and 
could — it out, spot by spot, torrent and al. 

t {“ Of the * Prometheus’ of Zschylus I was passionate! 
fond as a boy (it was one of the Greek lays we reud thrice 2 
year at Harrow) ; indeed, that and the ‘ Medea’ were the only 
ones, except the ‘ Seven e Thebes,’ which ever muoh 
pleased me. The Prometheus, tf not exactly in 
always hoen so much in my head, that f can easily concetva 
deny Mavi and Me pr, ah tng tht you wil eth 

> w & 
same." — Byron Letters, a1?) . * 


sketch of a subject which did not admit of more accurate | 
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Marino Faliero, Doge ot VYenice: 


AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 
"IN FIVE ACTS? 


eae tte ne 








“ Dox inquieti turbidus Adrie.” — Horacz. 


—ñ — 


PREFACE. 


Tx conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero is one of 
the most remarkable events in the annals of the 


' [On the original MS. sent from Ravenna, Lord Syren 
has written : —“ n April 4th, 1820-——completed July 16th, 
1820 finished copying August 1G6th-i7th, 1620; the which 
copying makes ten times the toll of ——— considering 
the weather — thermometer 90 in the shade—and my domestic 
duties.” He at the time intended to keep it by him for six 
vears before sending it to the press; but resolutions of this 
very seldom adhered to. it was 


published in the end ef the same year ; and, to the poet's 
great disgust, and in spite of his urgent and remon- 
strances, was prod on the stage of Deury e Theatre 


early in 1881. The extracts from his letters sufficiently ex- 


plain his feelings on this : 
Marino Faliero was, ly to his satisfaction, commended 
warmly for the truth of its adhesion to Venetian history and 


manners, as well as the antique severity of its structure and 
language, that eminent master of Italian and classical 
literature, the late Ugo Foscolo. Mr. Gifford also delighted 
him by pronouncing it “ English —genuine English.” It 
wat, however, little favoured by the contemporary critics. 
There was, indeed, only one who spoke of it as quite worthy 
of Lord Byron's reputation. “ Nothing,” said he, “‘ has for a 
long time afforded us 80 much pleasure, as the rich promise of 
dramatic excellence unfolded fn this production of Lord 
Byron. Without question, no suck tragedy as Marino Faliero 
has appeared in ligh, since the day when Otway also was 
inspired to his masterpiece by the interests of a Ve 

story and a Venetian conspiracy. The story of which Lord 
Byron has possessed himself is, we think, by far the finer of 
the two, —and we say possessed, because we believe he has 
adhered almost to the letter of the transactions as they really 
took place,” - The of the Edinburgh and — 
Reviewers, Mr. Jeffrey and Bishop Heber, waa in a far dif- 
ferent strain. The former says — * 

“ Marino Falioro has undoubtedly considerable beauties, 
voth dramatic and poetical ; and t have made the fortune 
of any young aspirant for fame : but the name of Byron raises 
— which are not so easily satisfied ; and, judging of 
it by the lofty standard which he himself has established, we 
are compelled to say, that we cannot but regard it as afaifure, 
both as a poem anda . This may be partly accounted for 
from the inherent alty of unitin 
excellence — of confining the daring ‘sive genius of 

ty within the forms and Umits of a r drama, and, at 


d 
poet a 
the same time, im its warm and vrifying spirit to the 
ctical propereion and necessary details of a completo 
heatrical action. These, however, are difficulties with which 


dramatic adventurers have long had to struggle; and over 
which, —** they are incomparably most formidable to the 
moat po pl aaa there is no reason to doubt that the 

wers of Byron would have triumphed. The true 

story of his failure, therefore, we ve, and the actual 
cause of his on the present occasion, ts to be fuund 
in the bad choivs of his gubject —- his selection of a story which 
not only gives ho ‘scope to the peculiar and commanding 
graces of bis rum continually counter to the master 


currents the tan . His great are exquisite tenderness, 
end demontacal —— the power of "conjuring 


Cat up at 
easure those delicious love and beauty, and pity 
* purity, which melt our hearts within us with thrilling 
eth — and of wielding, at the same time, that 
inferne) fire which blasts and overthrows all things with the 
dark abd ¢ us fulminations ef its scorn, rancour, and 
reven ith the consciousness of these great powers, and 
an if fh wilful perveraity to their suggestions, he has here 
chosen a story which, in & great measure, excludes the agency 
of either ; and resolutely conducted it, ao as to secure him 
againat their intrusion ; - a story without love or hatred — 


these two sorts of 





ey 


most singular government, city, and people of modern 
history. It occurred in the year 1855. Everything 
about Venice is, or was, extraordinary-—her aspect 
is like a dream, and hér history is ke a romance. 


misanthropy or -— containing nothing voluptueus and 
nothing terrific Rich d sig for —* grandeur, on the 
ery old and irritable man; and, for its 


i] 
oo the elsborate resentations of con} dignity and 
domestic honour, the sober and austere pe ale a cold 


interest, and excitement. But, for Lord Byron to select them 
for a grand dramatic effort, 4s as if a swift-footed racer were 
to tle his feet her at the starting, or a valiant knight to 
enter the lists without his arms. No mortal prowess could 
under such disadvantages. — The » in so far aa it 
{is original in our drama, is extremely i 
like most other very improbable stories, deriv. 
sources : but, in the main, it is original ; being, indeed, mere 
another ‘ Venice Preserved,’ and continually recal: 
certainly without eclipsing, the memory 
that Jaffier is driven to jou 
impulse of love and misery, and 
outrageous as to exclude all sympat 
closure, which is produced by love in the old play, is here 
ascribed to mere friendship,—the general action and catas- 
trophe of the two pieces are almost identical; while, with 
tothe w: and management, it must be owned 
has most sense and vigour, Otway has by 
and pathos; and ¢ — is con. 
—— are y orators and reasoners than gang of 
erre and Reynault, the tenderness of Belvidere is as much 
more touching, as it is more natural, than 
self-satisfied decorum of Angiolina.” 


After an elaborate disquisitionon the Unities, Bishop Heber 
thus concludes; 
“ We cannot conceive a greater instance of the of 
8 to blind the most acute perception, than the fact 
rd Byron, in works Pech Go ee intended for 
the closet, has — himself on the observance of rutes, 
which (be their tage on the stage what it may) are 
evidently, off the stage, a matter of perfect indifference. The 
only object of adhering to the unities is to preserve the 
iliusion of the scene. To the reader they are obviously 


useless. It is true, that, in the closet, not are their sup- 

posed advantages destroyed, but their inconveniences are also, 
na 

80 8 


measure, neutralised ; and it is true that poatry 
endid has often accompanied them, as to us wholly 
overlook, in the blase of greater excellences, whatever incon- 


veniences reault from them, either in the closet or the theatre. 
But even diminished difficultics are not to be needlessly 
courted, and though, in the strength and dexterity of the 
combatant, we soon Inse sight of the cumbrous by 
which he has chosen to distinguish himself; yet, if those 
trappings are at once cumbersome aoe re, ey 
his dite of success be increased, but his failure, # he fails, 
wilt be — ae ee 
Marino as, we e, been pretty general! 
pronounced a failure by the velce, and we ege fo reason 
— ae ae : sentence. x ee 
man — of cammanding eloquence, and same 
of genuine poetry ; and the scenes, more particulary, in which 
Lord Byron has negiected en oe of his do- 


writers, are cancel and elaborated t 

tragic effect and dexterity. But the subject is decidedly iil- 

chosen. In the main tissue of the plot, and in all the busiest 

and most interesting parts of it, it is, in fact,no more than 

another * Venice Preserved,’ in which the author has had to 
0 


le, though, - 


— — 
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The story of this Doge is to be found m all her 
Chronicles, and particularly detailed in the “ Lives 
of the Doges,” by Marin Sanuto, which is given in 
the Appendix. It is simply and clearly related, and 








is perhaps more dramatic in itself than any scenes _ 


which can be founded upon the subject. 

Marino Faliero appears to have been a man of 
talents and of courage. I find him commander in 
chief of the land forces at the siege of Zara, where 
he beat the King of Hungary and his army of eighty 
thousand men, killing eight, thousand men, and 
keeping the besieged at the same time in check; an 
exploit to which I know none similar in history, 


contend (nor has he contended successfully) with our recol- 
lections of a former and deservediy popular play on the same 
subject. And the only respect in h it differs ie, that the 
Jaffier of Lord Byron's plot is drawn in to join the conspira- 
tors, — the natural and ——— motives of * 
aggravated by the sufferings of a beloved wlie, and a deep and 
well-grounded resentment of oppression, but by his outrage- 
ous angex for_a private wreng of no very atrocious nature. 
The Doge of Venice, to chastise the vulgar libel of a toolish 
boy, attempts to overturn that republic of which he is the first 
and most trusted servant ; to massacre all his ancient friends 
and fellow soldiers, the magistracy and nobility of the land. 
With such a resentment as this, thus — and taken 
singly, who erer sympathised, or who but Lord Byron would 
hare es in such a cause to be able to awaken symapatiny 
It is little to the purpose to say that this is all historica uy 
true. A thing may be true without being prolate ; and su 
a case of idiasynerasy as is implied in a resentment so sudden 
and extravagant, is no more a — ſot the poet, 
than an animal with two heads would be for an artist of a dif- 
ferent descri 

“ it is true thet, when a lang course of mutual bickering 
had preceded, when the mind of the prince had been pre- 
pared, by due degrees, to hate the oligarchy with which he 
was surrounded and over-ruled, and to feel or suspect, in 
every act of the senate, » studied rageh arta design to 
wound and degrade him, avery alight addition of injury might 
make the cup of anger overflow ; and the insufficient punish. 
ment of Steno (though to most men thie puniahment seems 
not ual to the offence) might have opened the last food. 

e to torrent which been long gathering atrength 
rom innumerable petty insults and aggressions. 

* itis alxzo bie that an old man, doatingly fond ofa y 

euch 


. aud beautiful wife, yet not insensible to the ridicule of 


an — allianes, might for months or years have bee 
tormenting himself with the suspected suspicions of his 
countrymen 5 bare though convinced of his consort’s 
purity, under the idea that others were not equally candid, 
and how attached, at len the greater importance to 


Steno’s ri . from g this last to be no more 
than an overt demonstration of the secret thoughts of half the 
little world of Venice. 


* And we cannot but believe that, if the story of Faliero 
—— as we regard it in every way of telling) had 
len kato fands of the barbarian Shakspeare, the com. 
tasncement of the play would have been placed cousiderab} 
eartier ; that time would have been given for the grad 
devel of those strong lines of character which were 
to decide the fate of the herv, and for — il those 
but not instantaneous poisons which were to destr 
Cie pease, and auplatter igs font » and confuse the — 
standing, of a breve and ed but proud and irritable 
eter 


veteran, 
“ But the misfortune is, (and it is in a great measure, as 
tra —— be ascribed to Lord Byron's passion for the 
unities,) that, instead of placing this accumulation of painful 
feelings befare our even our ears are made very imper. 
é wih them. Of the previous encroachments 
the o on the ducal power we see nothing. Nay, 
we only Hear a very little of it, and that in general terms, and 
at the conclusion of the piece ; in the form of an apology for 
the — — conduct, net as the constant and pene 
feeling which we ought to have shared with him in the first 
inetance, if we were to sympathise in bis views and wish suc- 
to se. ‘Phe fear that his wife might be an 
mtrymen ig, in like manner, 

reason for such a fear ts 


3, 


—— —— — — 








except that of Casar at Alesia, and of Prince Eugene 
at Belgrade. He was afterwards commander of the 
fleet ‘wn the sare war, He took Capo d'Istria. He 
was ambassador at Genoa and Rome, — at which last 
he received the news of his election to the dukedom ; 
his absence being a proof that he sought it by no 
intrigue, since he was apprized of his predecessor's 
death and his own succession at the same moment. 
But he appears to have been of an ungovernable 
temper. A story is told by Sanuto, of his having, 
many years before, when podesta and captain at 
Treviso, boxed the ears of the bishop, who was some- 
what tardy in bringing the Host. For this, honest 


petrator than to wound the object ; and we cannot pity a 


death incurred in such a quarrel.” 


The following extract from a letter of January, 1821, will 
show the author's own estimate of the piece thus criticised, 
After repeating hia hope, that no manager wouk! be so xu- 
dacious as to trample on his feelings by producing it on the 
Stage, he thus proceeds :— 


“Jt is too regnlar — the time, twenty-four hours —~ the 
change of place not frequent — nothing melo-dramatic — ho 
surprises——no atarta, ner trap-doora, nor rtunities ‘ tor 
tossing their heads and kicking their beels'— and no Jove, 
the grand ingredient of a modern play. | am persuaded that 
a great tragedy is not to be produced by following the old dra- 
matiats — who are full of gross faults, pardoned only for the 
beauty of their language, — but by writing naturally and re- 
guioriy, and producing regular tragedies, like the Greeks ; 

not in imitation, — merely the outline of their conduct, 
adapted to our own times and circumstances, and of course 
vo chorus, You will laugh, and say,‘ Why don’t you do so ?’ 
I bave, you see, tried a sketch ia Marino Faliero ; but many 
people think my talent ‘ essentially wndramatic,’ and | am 
not at all clear that they are oct right. If Marino Faliero 
don't fall-— in the perusal—- 1 shail, perhaps, try again (but 
not for the stage); end as I think that dee is not the prin- 


cipal passion for tragedy (and yet most of ours turn upon it), 


you will not find me a popular writer. Unless it is love fu- 
rious, crimmal, and kapices, it ought not to make a@ tragic 
subject, When it is meltang and maudlin, it dors, but it 
otyght not to do; it is then the gallery and secund-prico 
boxes. If you want to have a notion of what ] am trying 
take up a translation of any of the Grewk tragedians, If i 


said the original, it would be an impudent presumption of | 


mine: but the translations are so inferiar to the originals, 
that J think I may risk it. Then judge of the ‘ simplicity of 
plot,’ and do not judge me by your old mad dramatists ; 
which is like drinking usquetaugh, and then proving a foun- 
tain. Yet, after all, 1 suppose you do not mean that spirits be 
a nobler elemerit than a cleur spring bubbling up in the sun ? 
To this : ane to pe — between the — and 

198e turbid mountebanks — always excepting onson, 
who was a scholar and a ctassic, Or. take up a tranalation of 
Alfier}, and try the interest, &c. ef these my uvw attempts in 
the old line, by Atm in Bnglish; and then tell me fairly your 
opinion. But don’t measure me by rour ywe old or sew 
tailor’s yard. Nothing so casy as tntricate confusion of plot 
and rant. Mrs. Centliyre, in comedy, has ton times the bustle 
of Congreve; but are they to be compared? and yet she 
drove Congreve from the theatre.” 

Again, February 16., he thus writes, — 

“ You say the Doge will not be popular: did I ever write 
for larity P I defy you to show a work of mine (except 
a tale or two} of a popular style or complexion. It appears 
to me that there is roum for a different style of the drame ; 
neither a servile following of the old drama, which is a grossly 
erronemus one, nor * too French, like those who asuccoeded 
the older writers, it appears to ma — English, and a 
sevorer approach to the rules, might 

r to terature. 1 have also attempted to 


than in the conception, which is sod severs 
* Reproach is useless always, and —— 
ings were very much hurt, to be like a 
the fate of a gladiator by that ‘ ret Ar. Eis 
to his defence and offers of » Wheat is all thie 
aay pie inotina branes — — ng 
ney'a se, and, on his re , on 
op fone, bytoy shoe Is hese I could not shoot 


abet 


tragedy, but I would have flung it inte the 
have had {t represented,” — * 
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MARINO FALIERO. 


Sanuto “ saddles him with a judgment,” as Thwackum 
did Square; but he does not tell us whether he was 
punished or rebuked by the Senate for this outrage 
at the time of its commission. He seems, indeed, to 
have been afterwarta at peace with the church, for 
we find him ambassador at Rome, and invested with 
the ficf of Val di Marino, in the march of Treviso, 
and with the title of Count, by Lorenzo Count-bishop 
of Ceneda. For these facta my authorities are Sanuto, 
_ Vettor Sandi, Andrea Navagero, and the account of 
the siege of Zara, first published by the indefatigable 
i Abate Morelli, in his “ Monumenti Veneziani di varia 
Letteratura,” printed in 1796, all of which I have 
looked over in the original language. The moderns, 
Dard, Sismondi, and Laugier, nearly agree with the 
ancient chroniclers. Sismondi attributes the con- 
spiracy to his yealouey; but I find this nowhere 
asserted by the national historians. Vettor Sandi, 
indeed, says, that “ Altri: scrissero che ..... 
dalia gelosa suspizion di esso Doge siasi fatto (Michel 
Steno) staccar con violenza,” &c. &c.; but this 
appears to have been by no means the general opin- 
fon, nor is it alluded to by Sanuto, or by Navagero: 
and Sandi himself adds, a moment after, that “ per 
altre Veneziane memorie traspiri, che neon il solo 
desiderio di vendetta Jo dispose alla congiura ma 
anche la innata abituale ambizion sua, per cui anelava 
a farsi principe independente.” The first motive 
appcars to have been excited by the gross affront of 
the words written by Michel Steno on the ducal 
chair, and by the light and inadequate sentence of 
the Forty on the offender, who was one of their “‘ tre 
Capi.” The attentions of Steno himself appear to 
have been directed towards one of her damsels, and 
not to the “ Dogaressa” herself, against whose fame 
not the slightest tnsinuation appears, while she i» 
praised fur her beauty, and remarked for her youth. 
Neither do I find it asserted (unless the hint of Sandi 
be an assertion), that the Doge was actuated by 
jealousy of his wife; but rather by respect for her, 
and for his own honour, warranted by his past 
services and present dignity. 

I know not that the historical facts are alluded to 
in English, unless by Dr. Moore in his View of Italy. 
His account is false and flippant, full of stale jests 
about old men and young wives, and wondering at so 
great an effect from so slight a cause. How 80 acute 
and severe an observer of mankind as the author of 
Zeluco could wonder at this is inconceivable. He 
knew that a basin of water spilt on Mrs. Masham’s 
gown deprived the Duke of Marlborough of his com- 
mand, and led to the Inglorious peace of Utrecht— 
that Louls XIV. was plunged into the most desolating 
wars, because his minister was nettled at his finding 
fault with a window, and wished to give him another 
occupation-—that Helen lost Troy — that Lucretia 
expelled the Tarquins from Rome—-and that Cava 
brought the Moora to Spain-— that an insulted 
husband led the Gauls to Clusium, and thence to 
Rome — that a single verse of Frederick II. of Prussia 
on the Abbé de Bernis, and a jest on Madame de 


trThe Abb6's blographer denies the correctness of this 
C ann Scrivains,” he says, “ qui trouraient 
sans doute piquant d'attribuer de grands effets a de potites 
causte, ont peétends que Tobe avait insteté duns le consall 
pour faire Pn at tone oces ta saane alae teeta 
par lo vers du monarque bel-esprit et podte * 
* Ryitas de Bernis la stérile abondanco.’ 
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Pompadour, led to the hattle of Rosbach } that the 
elopement of Dearbhorgil with Mac Murchad con- 
ducted the English to the. slavery of Ireland — that 
a personal pique between Maria Antoinette and the 
Duke of Orleans precipitated the first expulsion of 
the Bourbons—and, not to multiply instances, that 
Commodus, Domitian, and Caligula fell victims not 
to their public tyranny, but to private vengeance — 
and that an order to make Cromwell disembark from 
the ship in which he would have sailed to America 
destroyed both king and commonwealth. After these 
instances, on the least reflection, it is indeed extra- 
ordinary in Dr. Moore to seem surprised that a man 
used to command, who had served and swayed in the 
most important offices, should fiercely resent, in a 
fierce age, an unpunished affront, the grossest that 
can be offered to a man, be he prince or peasant. The 
age of Faliero is little to the purpose, unless to favour 
it— 
“ The g man's wrath is like straw on firc, 
But like red-hot steel te the old snan's tre.” 
Cimtiwu — 

Laugier’s feflections are more philosophical :— 
* Tale fd il fine ignominioso di un’ uomo, che ja sua 
nascita, la sua eta, U suo carattere dovevano tener 
lontano dalle passioni produttrici di grandi delitti. I 
suci talenté per lungo tempo esercitati ne’ maggiori 
impicghi, la sua capacita sperimentata ne’ governi e 
nelle ambasciate, gli avevano acquistato la stima e 
la fiducia de’ cittadini, ed avevano uniti i suffragj per 
collocarlo alla testa della republica. Innalzato ad un 
grado che terminava gloriosamente la sua vita, ii ri- 
sentimento di un’ ingiuria leggiera insinud nel suo 
cuore tal veleno che basto a corrompere le antiche sue 
qualita, e a condurlo al termine dei scellerati; serio 
esempio, che prova non esservt eta, in cui la prudeza 
umana sia sicura, e che nell’ uomo restano sempre pas- 
sioni capaci a disonorarla, quando non invigili sopra 
se stesso." 2 

Where did Dr. Moore find that Marino Faliero 
begged his life? I have searched the chroniclers, 
and find nothing of the kind; it is true that he 
avowed all. He was conducted to the place of torture, 
but there is no mention made of any application for 
mercy on his part; and the very circumstance of 
their having taken him to the rack seems to argue 
anything but his having shown a want of firmness, 
which would doubtless have been also mentioned by 
those minute historians, who by no means fayour 
him: such, indeed, would be contrary to his character 
as a soldier, to the age in which he lived, and az 
which he died, as it is to the truth of history. I 
know no justification, at any distance of time, for 
calumniating an historical character: surely truth 
belongs to the dead, and to the unfortunate; and 
they who have died upon a scaffold have generally 
had faults enough of their own, without attributing 
to them that which the very incurring of the perils 
which conducted them to their violent death renders, 
of all others, the most improbable. The black veil 


Jo ne m'amusteral point a réfater cette opinion ridicule ; efle 
tombe par le fait, si ’abb6é, comme dit Ducios, xe déciara au 





dans le consell, constamment pour i'alliance avec 
la coutre la sentiment méme de Louis XV. et de 


Madame Ge Pompadour.” — Bid. Univ.} 


2 Laugher, Hist. de la Répub. de Venise, lialian translation, 
vel. tv. p38. 
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which is painted over the place of Marino Falfero 
amongst the Doges, and the Giants’ Staircase where 
he was crowned, and discrowned, and decapitated, 
struck forcibly upon my imagination; as did his 
fiery character and strange story. I went, in 1819, 
in search of his tomb more than once to the church 
San Giovanni e San Paolo; and, as I was standing 
before the monument of another familly, a priest came 
up to me and said, “ I can show you finer monuments 
then that.” I told him that I was in search of that 
of the Faliero family, and particularly of the Doge 
Marino’s. “ Oh,” said he, “I will show it you ;” 
and conducting me to the outside, pointed ont a 
sarcophagus in the wall with an illegible inscription. 
He said that i¢ had been in a convent adjoining, but 
was removed after the French came, and placed in 
its present situation; that he had seen the tomb 
opened at its removal; there were still some bones 
remaining, but no positive vestige of the decapitation. 
The equestrian statue of which I have made mention 
in the third act as before that church is not, however, 
of a Faliero, but of some other now obsolete warrior, 
although of a later date. There were two other 
Doges of this family prior to Marino ;- Ordelafo, who 
fell in battle at Zara in 1117 (where his descendant 
afterwards conquered the Huns), and Vital Faliero, 
who reigned in 1082. The family, originally from 
Fano, was of the most illustrious in blood and wealth 
in the city of once the most wealthy and still the 
most ancient families in Europe. The length I have 
gone into on this sulgect will show the interest I have 
taken in it. Whether I have succeeded or not in the 
tragedy, I have at least transferred into our language 
an historical fact worthy of commemoration. 

It is now four years that I have meditated this 
work ; and before I had sufficiently examined the 
records, 1 was rather disposed to have made it turn 


1 (In February, 1817, Lord Byron writes to Mr. Murray — 
“ Look into Dr. Moore's ‘ View of Italy’ for me: in one of 
the volumes you will find an account of the Doge Valiero (it 
ought to be Faliero) and his conspiracy, or the motives of it. 
Get it transcribed for me, and send it in a letter to me soon. 
I want it, and cannot find so good an account of that business 
here; tho the veiled patriot, and the place where he 
was crowned, and afterwards decapitated, exist and are 
shown: I have searched all their histories; but the policy 
of the old aristocracy made their writers silent on his motivess 
which were a private grievance against one of the patriciana. 
I mean to write a tragedy on the subject, which — to me 
very dramatic : an old man, jealous, and conspiring against 
the state, of which he was actually reigning chief. The last 
circumstance makes it the most remarkable, and only fact of 
the kind, in all history of all nations.“] 


3 cite is like being at the whole process of a woman’s toilet 
—it disenchants.”— MS.] 


4 While J was inthe sub-committee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
1 Tean vouch for my colleagues, and 1 hope for myself, that we 
did our best to bring back the legitimate drama. | tried what 
I could to get “De Montfort” revived; but in vain, and 
equally in vain in favour of Sotheby’s “ Ivan,” which was 
thought an acting play ; and I endeavoured also tu wake Mr. 
Coleridge to w a tragedy. Tose who are not in the 
secret will hardly believe that the * School for Scandal" is 
the play which has brought least money, averaging the number 
of times it has been acted since fits production ; so t 
Dibden assured me. Of what has occurred since Maturin’s & 


~ om pumas han em eo 


soe The Rev. Charics Maturin (a curate in Dublin) died in 
18e4. His first prod 
r 





the “ House of Montorio,” a 

omance, te the one of his worka that has survived him. 
When he wished his family to be aware that the ff was on him, 
this fantastical gentleman used to stick a wafer on his forehead. 
—* Maturip,” says Lord Byron, “ sent bis ‘ Bertram’ and a 
letter to ¢ ry Lane Committee, without his addresa ; so 
that at first I — him no answer; when I at length hit 
apon his residence, T sent him a favourable one, and something 
more substantial.”"} 


—— — 
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on a jealousy in Falfero.! But, pércelving no found- 
ation for this in historical truth, and aware that 
jealousy is an exhausted passion in the drama, I have 
given it a more historical form. I was, besides, well 
advised by the late Matthew Lewis on that point, fn 
talking with him of my intention at Venice in 1817, 
“ If you make him jealous,” said he, “ recollect that 


“you have to contend with established writers, to say 


nothing of Shakspeare, and an exhausted subject ;— 
stick to the old fiery Doge’s natural character, which 
will bear you out, if properly drawn; and make your 
plot as regniar as you can.” Sir William Drummond 
gave me nearly the same counsel. How far I have 
followed these instructions, or whether they have 
availed me, is not for me to decide. I have had no 
view to the stage; in its present state it is, perhaps, 
not a very exalted object of ambition; besides, I 
have been too much behind the scenes to have 
thought it so at any time.2 And I cannot conceive 
any man of Irritable feeling putting himself at the 
mercies of an audience. The sneering reader, and 
the loud critic, and the tart review, are scattered and 
distant calamities; but the trampling of an intelligent 
or of an ignorant audience on a production which, 
be it good or bad, has been a mental labour to the 
writer, is a palpable and immediate grievance, 
heightened by a man’s doubt of their competency to 
judge, and his certainty of his own imprudence in 
electing them his judges. Were I capable of writing 
a play which could be deemed stage-worthy, success 
would give me no pleasure, and failure great pain. 
It is for this reason that, even during the time of 
being one of the Committee of one of the theatres, 
I never made the attempt, and never will. But 
surely there is dramatic power somewhere, where 
Joanna Baillie 4, and Millman 4, and John Wilson 6 
exist. The “ City of the Plague,” and the “ Fall of 


“ Bertram "J am not aware; so that I may be traducing, 
through ignorance, some excellent new writers: {f so, | beg 
their pardon. I have been absent from England nearly five 
years, and, till last year, I never read an English news 
since my departure, and am now only aware of theatrical 
matters through the medium of the Parisian Gazette of 
Galignani, aud only for the last twelve montha. Let me then 
deprecate all offence to tragic or comie writers, to whom I 
wish weil, and of whom I know nothing. The long complaints 
of the actual atate of the drama arise, however, from no fault 
ofthe performers. I can conceive nothing better than Kembie, 
Cooke, and Kean in their very different manners, or than 
Elston in gentieman's comedy, and in some parts of tragedy. 
Miss O'Neill 1 never saw, having madé and kept a determin- 
ation to see nothing which should divide or disturb my recol-. 
lection of Siddons. Siddons and Kemble were the tdeal of 
tragic action; I never saw any thing at all resembling them 
even in person: for this reason, we shall never see again 
Corlolanus or Macbeth, When Kean {s blamed for want of 
dignity, we should remember that it 1s a grace, and not an 
art, and not to be attained ty study. In all, not surgn-natural 
cha he is 3 even ids very defects belong, or seem to 
long, to the parta themselves, and appear truer to nature. 
But of Kemble we may say, with reference to his acting, what 
Cardinal de Retz said of the Marquis of Montrose, “ that 
he was the only man he ever saw who reminded him of the 
heroes of Plutarch.” 


4 (Mra. Balllie’s * Family Legend” ts the only one of her 
— that ever had any success on the stage}. 


5 (The Rev. Henry Hart Millman, of Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, for some time Professor of Poetry in that University, 
and now Rector of St. Margaret, Westminster. “ Fazio, 
which he wrote before taking his first degree at Oxford, is the 
only one of his plays that has done well on the stage, } 


6 [John Wilson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, Pra- 
fess of Moral — — in the Universi of —— — 
— — — 

9 Cc, 
and the principal critic as well as humourist of Blackwood't 
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_ Jerusalem” are full of the best materiel for tragedy 


that has been seen since Horace Walpole, except 
passages of Ethwald and De Montfort. It is the 
fashion to underrate Horace Walpole ; firstly, because 
he was a nobleman, and secondly, because he was a 
gentleman; but, to exy nothing of the composition 
of his incomparable letters, and of the Castle of 
Otranto, he is the “ Ditimus Romanorum,” the author 
of the Mysterious Mother, a tragedy of the highest 
order, and not a puling love-play. He is the father 
of the first romance and of the last tragedy in our 
language, and surely worthy of a higher place than 
any living writer, be he who he may. . 

In speaking of the drama of Marino Faliero, I 
forgot to mention, that the desire of preserving, though 
still too remote, a nearer approach to unity than the 
irregularity, which is the reproach of the English 
theatrical compositions, permits, has induced me to 
represent the conspiracy as already formed, and the 
Doge acceding to it; whereas, in fact, it was of his 
own preparation and that of Israel Bertuccio. The 
other characters (except that of the Duchess), incidents, 
and almost the time, which was wonderfully short 
for such a design in real life, are strictly historical, 
except that all the consultations took place in the 
palace. Had I followed this, the unity would have 
been better preserved; but I wished to produce the 
Doge in the full assembly of the conspirators, instead 
of monotonously placing him always in dialogue with 
the same individuals. For the real facts, I refer to 
the Appendix. ! 


1 Lord Byron ved ral Ronen ed to ineeribe this —— 
his friend, the late Mr. Douglas Kinnaird; but the dedica- 
tion, then drawn up, has remained till now in MS. It is io 
these words :— 


“To True Honovassis Doucias Kinnatan. 

“ My dear Douglas, — I dedicate to you the following tra- 
gedy, rather on account of your good opinion of it, than from 
any notion of my own that it may be worthy of your accept- 
ance. But if its merits were ten times greater than they 
possibly can be, thie offering would still be a very inadequate 
acknowledgment of the active and steady friendship with 
which, for a series of years, you have honoured aon obliged 
and affectionate friend, YRON.” 


At another moment, the Poet resolved to dedicate this 


t to Goethe, whose praises of “ Manfred" had highly 
delighted him ; but this dedication shared the fate of that to 
Mr, Kinnaird :— it did not reach the hands of Goethe til! 


1831, when it was presented to him at Weimar, by Mr. Murray, 
jun. ; nor was it printed at all, until Mr. Moore included it 
n his Life of Lord Byron. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Moore, in doing so, omitted some passages, which, the 
MS. having since been lost, we cannot now restore. “ It is 
written,” he says, “ in the poet's most whimsical and mocking 
mood ; and the unmeasured severity poured out in it upon the 
two favourite objects of his wrath aud ridicule, compels me 
to deprive.the reader of some of its most amusing passages.” 
The world are in possession of s0 much of Lord Byron’s sar- 
castic criticisms on his contemporaries, and the utter reckleas. 
nees with which he threw them off is so idee appreciated, 
that one is at a loss to understand what purpose could be 
served by suppressing the fragments thus characterised. 


“To Baron Goetue®, &c. &e. &c. 
“ Sir, — In the Appendix to an English work lately trans- 
lated into German and published at Lelpsic, a judgment of 
— * English poetry is — as — re in 

nglish poetry, genius, universal power, a feeling o 
fundity, with sufficient tenderness and force, are to be found; 
but that these do not constitute poets,’ &c. dc. 

“1 <— ene & man falling into a mistake. 
This opinion of y proves, that the ' Dictionary of 
fen thousand living Eng Authors’ has not been translated 
into German. You will have read, in your friend Schlegel’s 
version, the dialogue in Macbeth — 

* There are ten thokeand | 
Macbeth, Geese, villain? 
Authors, sir. 


Answer. 
® (Goethe was having the Yow prefixed to his 


great 
se 


ennobled, 
name, but never received the title of Baron.) 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 





MEN, 

Marino Faurerno, Doge of Venice. 

Brarvccio Fariezo, Nephew of the Doge. 

Lions, a@ Patrictan and Senator. 

Benrxtenve, Chief of the Council of Ten. 

Micuxui Sreno, One of the Three Capi of the Forty. 

ISRAEI. Bextuccio, Chief of 
the Arsenal, 

Pure CaLENDARO, 

DaGOLINO, 

Bertram, 

Signor of the Night, ( Signore di Notte,”) one of 
the Officers belonging to the Republic. 

First Citizen. 

Second Citizen, 

Third Citizen. 


VINCENZO, 
Officers belonging to the Ducal Palace. 


Conspirators. 


Pietro, 

Barrista, 

Secretary of the Council of Ten. 

Guards, Conspirators, Citizens, The Council of Ten, 
The Giunta, &c. §e. 


WOMEN. 
Anciouina, Wife to the Doge. 
Maniawna, her Friend. 


Female Attendants, §c. 
Scene Verice — in the year 1355. 


Now. of these ‘ten thousand authors,’ there are actuafl 

nineteen hundred and eighty-seven poets, all alive at this 
moment, whatever their works may be, as their booksellers 
well know: and amongst these there are several who — 
a far greater reputation than mine, although considerably less 
than yours. It is owing to this neglect on the part of your 
German translators that you ae not aware of the wor of 

e 


** There is also another, named * * * * 
e ° e * * 


* T mention these pocts by way of sample to enlighten you. 
They form buat two bricks of our Babel Awinoson bricks, by 
the way), but may serve for a specimen of the building. 

“ It is, moreover, asserted, that ‘ the predominant character 
of the whole body of the present English poetry is a dregust 
and comtempt for life’ But 1 rather sua that, by one 
single work of prose, you yourself have excited a greater con- 
tempt for life, than all the English volumes of poesy that ever 
were written. Madame de Stadt! says, that ‘ Werther has 
occasioned more suicides than the most beautiful women ;’ 
and I really believe that he has put more individuals out of 
this world than Napoleon himself, — except in the way of his 
profession. Perhaps, Dlustrious Sir, the acrimonious judg- 
ment passed by a celebrated northern journal upon you in 
particular, and the Germans in general, rather indisposed 
you towards English poetry as well as criticism. But you 
must not regard our critics, who are at bottom -natured 
felluws, considering their two professions,— taking up the 
law in court, and laying it down out of it. No one can more 
lament their hasty and unfair judgment, in your icular, 
than I do; and I so expressed myseif to your fr Schlegel, 
in 1816, at Coppet. 

“In behalf of my ‘ten thousand’ living brethren, and of 
myself, Il have thus far taken notice of an opinion expressed 
with regard to * English poetry’ in general, and w me- 
rited 5 — it * — —— 

y princ object in addressing you was my 
sincere — and admiration of a man, who, fer half a cen- 
tury, haa led the literature of a great nation, and will go down 
to posterity as the first literary character of his age. 

“You have been fortunate, Sir, not cory in the writings 
which have illustrated your name, but in the name itself, as 
being sufficiently musical for the articulation of posterity. In 
this you have the advantage of some of your countrymen, 
whose names would porhaps be immortal also — if anybody 


could pronounce them. 

“It may, perhaps, be supposed, by this apparent tone of 
levity, that 1 am wanting fu intentional respect towards you ; 
but this will be a mistake: J am always flippant in prose. 


Considering you, as I really and oo do, in common with 





— 
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— — 











Marino Faltero. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. 
An Antechamber in the Ducal Palace. 


Pustro speaks, in entering, to Barvista. 
Pie, Is not the messenger return'd ? 
Bat, Not yet; 
I have sent frequently, as you commanded, 
But still the Signory is deep in council 
And long debate on Steno’s accusation. 
Pie. Too long—at least so thinks the Doge. 


Bat. How bears he . 
| These moments of suspense ? 
Pie. With struggling patience. 


Placed at the ducal table, cover'd o’er 
+ With all the apparel of the state; petitions, 
| Despatches, judgments, acts, reprieves, reports, 
He sits as rapt in duty; but whene’er 
He hears the jarring of a distant door, 
Or aught that intimates a coming step, 
Or murmur of a voice, his quick eye wanders, 
And he will start up from his chair, then pause, 
And seat himself again, and fix his gaze 
Upon some edict; but I have observed 
For the Jast hour he has not turn'd a Jeaf. i twas 
Bat. "Tis said he is much moved, — and doubtless 
Foul scorn in Steno to offend so grossly. 
Pie. Ay, ifa poor man: Steno’s a patrician, 


Young, galliard, gay, and haughty. 
Bat Then you think 
He will not be judged hardly ? 
Pie. "T were cnough 
He be judged jastly ; but ‘tis not for us 


To anticipate the sentence of the Forty. 
Bat. And here it comes. — What news, Vincenzo ? 


Enter Vixcxnz0. 
"Tis 
— but as yet his doom's unknown: 
— saw the president in act to seal 
; The parchment which will bear the Forty’s judgment 
| Unto the Doge, and hasten to inform him. [ Ereunt, 


SCENE I1. 
The Ducal Chamber. 


Makino Farseno, Doge; and his Nephew, 
Berruccio Fatirno. 
Ber. F. It cannot be but they will do you justice. 
Doge. Ay, mach as the Avogadori! did, 
Who sent up my appeal unto the Forty 
To try him by his peers, his own tribunal. 


all your own, and with — other — to be by far the 
Ierary character w existed in Europe since the 
death of Voltaire, I felt a and feel, desirous to inseribe to you 
wing work, — ot as either a — phe pocm, 


“Ravenna, re la⸗. 1890. 
co 28. ve that in as well 8s in italy, thore 
“FS great see — — aly, 
—— enc here 
Engiant, at ree ches (RM ie or Gen ae oes 
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Ber. F. His peers will scarce protect him: such an 


; act 
Would bring contempt on all authority. [Forty ? 
Dage. Know you not Venice? Knew you not the 
But we shall see anon. 
Ber. F. (addressing Vincenzo, thes entering). 
How now-~—what tidings ? 
Vin. Tam charged to tell his highness that the court 
Has pass'd its resolution, and that, soon 
As the due forms of judgment are gone through, 
The sentence will be sent up to the Doge ; 
In the mean time the Forty doth salute 
The Prince of the Republic, and entreat 
His — of their duty. 
Yes — 
They are wondrous dutiful, and ever humbic. 
Sentence is pasa'd, you say ? 
Vin. it ig, your highness; 
The president was sealing it, when 3 
Was call’d in, that ne moment might be lost 
In forwarding the intimation’ due 
Not only to the Chief of the Republic, ‘ 
But the complainant, both in one united. _[ceived, 
Ber. F. Are you aware, from aught you have per- 
Of their decision ? 
Vin, No, my lord; you know 
The secret custom of the courts in Venice. 
Ber. F. Trae; but there still is something given 
to guess, 
Which a shrewd gleaner and quick eye would catch at ; 
A whisper, or a murmur, or an air 
More or less solemn spread o’er the tribunal. 
The Forty are but men — most worthy men, 
And wise, and just, and cautious —this I grant — 
And secret as the grave to which they doom 
The guilty: but with all this, in their aspects — 
At least in some, the juniors of the number — 
A searching eye, an eye like yours, Vincenzo, 
Would read the sentence cre it was pronounced. 
Vin. My lord, came away upon the moment, 
And had no Icisure to take note of that 
Which passed among the Judges, even in seeming ; 
My station near the accused too, Michel Steno, 
Made me — 
Doge (abruptly). And how look'd ke? deliver that. 
Vin. Calm, but not overcast, he stood resign’d 
To the decree, whate'er it were; — but lo ! 
It comes, for the perusal of bis highness. 


Elnter the Sucurtany of the Forty. 
See. The high tribunal of the Forty sends 
Health and respect to the Doge Faliero, : 
Chief magistrate of Venice, and requests 
His highness to peruse and to approve 
The sentence pass’d on Michel Steno, born 
Patrician, and arraign’d upon the charge 


of the English seritblers, i¢ ie true, oo id not Low and Swift, 
he reuson was that they themselves how to 


but ¢ 
write either prose or verse , but nobedy ‘tho worth 
— of the kind 


making asectof. Perha there may be som 
aprung up — but fi hot heard much about it, and it 
would be such bad taste that 1 shall be very sorry to believe it.” 


The ilustrious Gotthe was much gratified with this token 
org Gd Lard — admiration. He dled ab Weimar — 
so year 1 


ear which swept away so many of 
great Ore seen} of the uropean —— ametag others, Cuvier 


* (ihe Svein three - re the — ——— 

of ¢ prosecutions on the of tie etate mo 

— the waa Unless sanctioned by the - presence 
one 
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Contain’d, together with its penalty, 
Within the rescript which I now present. 
Doge. Retire, and walt without. 
{ Bveunt Sxcarrany and Vincenzo. 
Take thou this paper : 
The misty letters vanish from my eyes: 
I cannot fix them. 

Ber. F. Patience, my dear uncle : 
Why do you tremble thus ? — nay, doubt not, all 
Will be as could be wish'd 

Doge. on. 

Ber. F. (reading). “ Decreed 
In council, without one dissenting voice, 

That Michel Steno, by his own confession, 
Guilty on the last night of Carnival 

Of having graven on the ducal throne 
The following words ———” | 

Doge. Would'st thou repeat them ? 
Would’st thou repeat them — thou, a Falfero, 

Harp on the deep dishonour of our house, 
Dishonour’d in its chief — that chief the prince 
Of Venice, first of cities ? — To the sentence. 

Ber. I’. Forgive me, my good ford; I will obey -— 
( Reads) “ Tuat Michel Steno be detain’d a month 
In close arrest.” 2 

Doge. 

Ber. F. My lord, “tis finish'd. 

Doge. How say you? — finish’d! Do I dream ? — 

"ths false — 

Give me the paper—(Sratrhes the paper and reads) 
— “'T is decreed in council 

That Michel Steno” — Nephew, thine arm ! 

Ber. F. Nay, 
Cheer up, ve calm; this transport is uncall’d for — 
Let me seck some assistance. 

Doge. 

"T is past. 

Ber. F. T cannot but agree with you 

The sentence is too slight for the offence ; 

It is not honourable in the Forty 

To affix so slight a penalty to that 

Which was a foul affront to you, and even 

To them, as being your subjects; byt ‘tis not 
Yet without remedy: you can appeal 

To ther once more, or to the Avogadori, 

Who, seeing that true justice is withheld, 

Will now take wp the cause they once declined, 
And do you right upon the bold delinquent. 


Proceed. 


Stop, sir — Stir not — 


' "Think you not thus, good uncle? why do you stand 
' So fix'd? You heed me not ;—TI pray you, hear me! 


Doge (dashing down the ducal bonnet, and offering 
to trample «pon tt, excluima, as he is withheld 
by his nephew) 


' Oh! that the Saracen were in Saint Mark's ! 


Thus would 3 do him homage. 





Ber. F. For the sake 
Of Heaven and all its saints, my lord 
Doge, Away ! 


Oh, that the Genoese were in the port ! 


ti Marino Faliern, duija bella mogite — altri la gode, od 
egli la mantiene,"’—~ Sanyra,) 


2 (It is not in the — only, that we think we can trace the 
injurious effects of yron's — prejudices and 
his choice of jnjudicious models. We trace them in the 
abruptness of his — which has all the —— though 
not ail the vigour, of Alflerl, and which, instead of that 
richness and variety ot cadence which distinguishes even the 
most careless of our cider dramatists, is often only distin- 
guishable from prose by the unrelenting uniformity with 
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Oh, that the Huns whom I oerthrew at Zara 
Were ranged around the palace ! 
Ber. F. 
In Venice’ Duke to say so. 
Doge. Venice’ Dake ! 
Who now fs Duke m Venice 7 let me see him, 
That he may do me right. 
Ber. F. Hf you forget 
Your office, and its dignity and duty, . 
Remernmber that of man, and curb this passion, 
The Duke of Venice 
Doge (interrupting him). There is no such thing — 
It is a word — pay, worse-—a worthiess by-word : 
The most despised, wrong'd, outraged, helpless . 
wretch, 
Who begs his bread, if ‘tis refused by one, 
May win it from another kinder heart: 
But he, who is denied his right by those 
Whose place it is to do no wrong, is poorer 
Than the rejected beggar— he's a slave — 
And that am I, and thou, and all our house, 
Even from this hour; the meanest artisan 
Will point the finger, and the haughty noble 
May spit upon us: —where is our redress ? 
Ber. F. The jaw, my prince —— {done — 
Doge (interrupting him). You see what it has 
I ask’d no remedy but from the law — 
T sought no vengeance but redress by law — 
I call’'d no judges but those named by law—— 
As sovereign, I appeal’d unto my subjects, 
The very subjects who had made me sovereign, 
And gave me thus a double right to be so. 
The rights of place and choice, of birth and service, 
Honours and years, these scars, these hoary hairs, 
The travel, toil, the perils, the fatigues, 
The blood and sweat of almost eighty years, 
- Were weigh’d i' the balance, ‘gainst the foulest stain, 
The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
Of a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting ! 
And this is to be borne! 
Ber. F. I say not that: — 
In case your fresh appeal should be rejected, 
We will find other means to make all even. 
Doge. Appeal again ! art thou my brother’s son ? 
A scion of the house of Faliero ? 
The nephew of a Doge ? and of that blood 
Which hath already given three dukes to Venice ? 
But thou say st well——we must be humble now. 
Ber. F. My princely uncle! you are too much 
moved : 
I grant it was a gross offence, and grossly 
Left without fitting punishment: but still 
This fury doth exceed the provocation, 
Or any provocation : if we are wrong’d, 
We will ask justice ; if it be denied, 
We'll take it; but may do all this in calmness — 
Deep Vengeance is the danghter of deep Silence. 
I have yet scarce a third part of your years, 
I love our — I honour you, its chief, 
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The guardian of my youth, and its instructor — 
But though I understand your grief, and enter 
In part of your disdain, it doth appal me 

To see your anger, like our Adrian waves, 
O'ersweep all bounds, and foam itself to air. 

Doge, I tell thee—must I tell thee-—what thy father 
Would have required no words to comprehend ? 
Hast thou no feeling save the external sense 
Of torture from the touch ? hast thou no soul— 
No pride— no passion — no deep sense of honour? 

Ber. F. Pis the first time that honour has been 

doubted, 
And were the last, from any other sceptic. 

Doge. You know the full offence of this born villain, 
This creeping, coward, rank, acquitted felon, 

Who threw his sting into a poisonous Hbel, ! 

And on the honour of Oh God !— my wife, 

The nearest, dearest part of all men’s honour, 

Left a base slur to pass from mouth to mouth 

Of loose mechanics, with all coarse foul comments, 
And villanous jests, and blasphemies obscene ; 
While sneering nobles, in more polish'd guise, 
Whisper'd the tale, and smiled upon the lie 

Which made me look like them — a courteous wittol, 
Patient —ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 

Ber. F. But still it was a lie— you knew it false, 
And so did all men. 

Doge. Nephew, the high Roman 
Said, “ Ceesar’s wife must not even be suspected,” 
And put her from bim. 

Ber. F. True— but in those days 

Doge. What is it that a Roman would not suffer, 
That a Venetian prince must bear? Old Dandolo 
Refused the diadem of all the Cæsars, 

And wore the ducal cap I trample on, 
Because ‘tis now degraded. 

Ber. F. "Tis even 80. 

Doge. It u — it is: —I did not visit on 
The innocent creature thus most vilely slander’d 
Because she took an old man for her lord, 

For that he had been Jong her father’s friend 
And patron of her house, as if there were 

No love in woman's heart but lust of youth 
And beardless faces ; — I did not for this 

Visit the villain's infamy on her, 

But craved my country’s justice on his head, 
‘Che justice due unto the humblest being 

Who hath a wife whose faith is sweet to him, 
Who hath a home whose hearth is dear to him, 
Who hath a name whose honour’s all to him, 
When these are tainted by the accursing breath 
Of calumny and scorn. 

Ber. F. And what redress 
Did you expect as his fit punishment ? 

Doge. Death! Was I not the sovereign of the 

state — 
Insulted on his very throne, and made 
A mockery to the men who should obey me ? 
Was I not injured as a husband ? scorn’d 
As man? reviled, degraded, as a prince 7? 
Was not offence like his a complication 
Of insult and of treason ?—and he lives! 
Had he instead of on the Doge’s throne 
Stamp’d the same brand upon a peasant's stool, 
His bivod had gilt the threshold ; for the carle 
Had stabh’d him on the instant. 


3 [* ‘Whe throw his sting into a poisonous rhyme.” —MS8,_} 
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Ber. F. Do not doubt it, 
He shall not live till sunset —leave to me 
The noni and calm yourself. 
Hold, nephew: this 
Would have sufficed but yesterday ; at present 
I have no further wrath against this man. 
Ber. F. What mean you? js not the offence re- 
doubled 
By this most rank — J will not say — acquittal ; 
For it is worse, being full acknowledgment 
Of the offence, and leaving it unpunish’d ? 
Doge. It is redoubled, but nut now by him: 
The Forty hath decreed a month's arrest — 
We must obey the Forty. 
Ber, F. Obey them! 
Who have forgot their duty to the sovervign ? 
Doge. Why, yes ;-—-boy, you perceive it then at last : 
Whether as fellow citizen who sucs 
For justice, or as sovereign who commands it, 
They have defrauded me of both my rights 
(For here the sovereign is a citizen) ; 
But, notwithstanding, harm not thou a hair 
Of Steno’s head—he shall not wear it long. 
Ber. F. Not twelve hours longer, bad you left to me 
The mode and means: if you had calmly heard me, 
I never meant this miscreant should escape, 
But wish’d you to repress such gusts of passion, 
That we more surely might devise together 
His taking off. 
Doge. No, nephew, he must live; 
At least, just now — à life so vile as his 
Were nothing at this hour; in th’ olden time 
Sume sacrifices ask'd a single victim, 
Great explations had a hecatomb. 
Ber. F. Your wishes are my law; and yet I fain 
Would prove to you bow near unto my heart 
The honour of our house must ever be. 
Doge. Fear not; you shall have time and place of 
proof ; 
But be not thou too rash, as I have been. 
I am ashamed of my own anger now; 
I pray you, pardon me. 
Ber. F. Why, that’s my uncle! 
The leader, and the statesman, and the chief 
Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself | 
I wonder'd to perceive you so forget 
All prudence in your fury at these years, 
Although the cause —— 
Doge. Ay, think upon the cause — 
Forget it not : —-When you lie down to rest, 
Let it be black among your dreams; and when 
The morn returns, so let it stand between 
The sun and you, as an [ll-omen'd cloud 
Upon 4 summer-day of festival : | 
So will it stand to me; --- but speak not, stir not, — 
Leave all to me ;— we shall have much to do, 
And you shall have a part. — But now retire, 
"Tis fit I were alone. 
Ber. F. (taking up and placing the ducal bounet on 
the table). Ere I depart, | 
I pray you to resume what you have spurn'd, 
Till you can change it haply for a crown. | 
And now I take my leave, imploring you | 
In all things to rely upon my duty 
As doth become your near and faithful kinsmen, _—*f| 
And not less loyal citizen and subject. 
{Exit Beatuccio Fariexo. 
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(solus). Adieu, my worthy nephew. — 
Hollow bauble! [ Zaking up the ducal cap. 
Beset with all the thorns that line a crown, 
Without investing the insulted brow 
With the all-swaying majesty of kings ; 
Thou idle, gilded, and degraded toy, 
Let me resume thee as I would a vizor. [ Puts it on. 
How my brain aches beneath thee ! and my temples 
Threb feverish under thy dishonest weight. 
Could I not turn thee to a diadem ? 
Could I not shatter the Briarean sceptre 
Which in this hundred-handed senate rules, 
Making the people nothing, and the prince 
A pageant? In my life I have achieved 
Tasks not less difficult — achieved for them, 
Who thus repay me! Can TI not requite them ? 
Oh for one year! Ob! but for even a day 
Of my full youth, while yet my body served 
My soul as serves the generous steed his lord, 
I would have dash’d amongst them, asking few 
In aid to overthrow these swoln patricians ; 
But now I must look round for other hands 
To serve this hoary head ; — but it shall plan 
In such a sort as will not leave the task 
Herculean, though as yet ‘tis but a chaos 
Of darkly brooding thoughts: my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things 
For the selection of the pausing judgment. — 
The troops are few in 


Enter Vincenzo. 





Vin. There is one without 
Craves audience of your highness. 
Doge. I’m unwell — 


I can see no one, not even a patrician — 
Let him refer his business to the council. 
Vin, My lord, I will deliver your reply ; 
It cannot much import— he’s a plebelan, 
The master of a galley, I believe. 
Doge. How! did you say the patron of a galley ? 
That is—— I mean—a servant of the state: 
Adinit him, he may be on public service. 
[Exit Vincenzo. 
Doge (solus). This patron may be sounded ; I will 
try him. 
| I know the people to be discontented : 
They have cause, since Sapienza's adverse day, 
When Genoa conquer'’d: they have further cause, 
Since they are nothing in the state, and in 
: ‘Phe city worse than nothing——mere machines, 
| To serve the nobles’ most patrician pleasure. 
| The troops have long arrears of pay, oft promised, 
And murmur deeply — any hope of change 
i Wil draw them forward: they shall pay themselves 
' With plunder: — but the priests—-I doubt the 
priesthood 





Will not be with us; they have hated me 

' Since that rash hour, when, madden'd with the drone, 
I smote the tardy bishop at Treviso, | 

Quickening his holy march; yet, ne'ertheless, 

They may be won, at least their chief at Rome, 


1 An historical fact. See Marin Sanuto's Lives of the 
Doges. —-{“ Sanuto says that Heaven took away his senses 
for this buffet, and induced him to conspire :.—' Perv fu 
pormento che il Fallero perdette 1’ intelieto,’ &c.” — Byrom 

eiters. 

9 (This officer was chief of the artisans of the arsenal, and 
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By some well-timed concessions ; but, above 

All things, I must be speedy: at my hour 

Of twilight little light of life remains. 

Could I free Venice, and avenge my wrongs, 

I had lived too long, and willingly would sleep 
Next moment with my sires; and, wanting this, 
Better that sixty of my fourscore years 

Had been already where — how soon, I care not— 
The whole must be extinguish'd ;-— better that 
They ne'er had been, than drag me on to be 

The thing these arch-oppressors fain would make me. 
Let me consider — of efficient troops 

There are three thousand posted at —— 


Enter Vixcenzo and Isrart Bruruccio. 
Vin. May it please 
Your highness, the same patron whom I spake of 
Is here to crave your patience. 
Doge. Leave the chamber, 
Vincenzo. — [Exit Vincenzo, 
Sir, you may advance — what would you ? 
J. Ber. Redress. 
Doge. Of whom ? 
I. Ber. Of God and of the Doge. 
Doge. Alas! my friend, you seek it of the twain 
Of least respect and interest in Venice. 
You must address the council. 
J. Ber. °T were in vain; 
For he who injured me is one of them. 
Doge. There's blood upon thy face — how came it 
there ? 
I. Ber. Pis mine, and not the first I've shed for 
Venice, 
But the first shed by a Venetian hand: 
A noble smote me. 
Doge. 
J. Ber. Not long — 
But for the hope I had and have, that vou, 
My prince, yourself a soldier, will redress 
Him, whom the laws of discipline and Venice 
Permit not to protect himself; — if not — 
I say no more. 


Doth he live ? 


Doge. But something you would do— 
Is it not so? 
I. Ber. I am a man, my lord. 


Doge. Why 80 is he who smote you. 

I, Ber. He is call'd so; 
Nay, more, a noble one — at least, in Venice: 
But since he hath forgotten that I am one, 
And treats me like a brute, the brute may turn — 
‘Tis said the worm will. 


Doge. Say —his name and lineage ? 
i. Ber. Barbaro. 
Doge. What was the cause? or the pretext ? 


i. Ber. T am the chief of the arsenal ?, employ’d 
At present in repairing certain galleys 
But roughly used by the Genoese last year. 
This morning comes the noble Barbaro 
Full of reproof, because our artisans 
Had left some frivolous order of his house, 
To execute the state’s decree: I dared 
To justify the men —he raised his hand ; — 


accidental storm should arise, he was responsible with his 
life. He mounted at the ducal palace during an inter- 
regnum, and bore red standard be the new Duge un 
his inauguration ; for which service his perquisites were the 
ducal mantle, and the two silver basins from which the Doge 
acattered the regulated pittance which he was — ta 


throw among the people. — Ameiot de ia Houssaye, 79 
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Behold my bloom! the first time it e’er flow'd 
| Dishonourably, 
Doge. Have you long time served ? 


i, Ber. So long as to remember Zara’s siege, 
And fight beneath the chief who beat the Huns there, 
| Sometime my general, now the Doge Faliero. — 
Doge. How! are we comrades ?—the state's ducal 
robes 


Sit newly on me, and you were appointed 
Chief of the arsenal ere I came from Rome; 


So that I recognised you not. Who placed you? 
I. Ber. The late Doge; keeping still my old com- 
mand 


As patron of a galley: my new office 
Was given as the reward of certain scars 
(So was your predecessor pleased to say): 
I little thought his bounty would conduct me 
To his successor as a helpless plaintiff ; 
At least, in such 2 cause. 
Doge. Are you much hurt ? 
i. Ber. Irreparably in my self-esteem. 
Doge.,Speak out; fear nothing: being stung at 
heart, 
What would you do to be revenged on this man ? 
i. Ber. That which I dare not name, and yet will 
do. 
Doge. Then wherefore came you here ? 
I. Ber. I come for justice, 
Because my general is Doge, and will not 
See bis old soldier trampled on. Had any, 
Save Faliero, fill’ the ducal throne, 
This blood had been wash'd out in other blood. 
Doge. You come to me for justice —unto me / 
The Doge of Venice, and I cannot give it; 
I cannot even obtain it — ‘twas denied 
To me most solemniy an hour ago! 
I. Ber. How says your highness ? 


Doge. Steno is condemn'd 
To a month’s confinement. 
I. Ber. What! the same who dared 


To stain the ducal throne with those foul words, 
That have cried shame to every ear in Venice ? 
Doge. Ay, doubtless they have echo'd o'er the 
arsenal, 
Keeping due time with every hammer's clink 
As a good jest to jolly artisans ; 
| Or making chorus to the creaking oar, 
In the vile tune of every galley-slave. 
Who, as he sung the merry stave, exulted 
He was not a shamed dotard like the Doge. 
J. Ber. Ist pusible? a month’s imprisonment! 
No more for Steno? 
Doge. You have heard the offence, 
| And now you know his punishment; and then 
You ask redress of me/ Go to the Forty, 
Who pass'd the sentence upon Michel Steno; 
They ll do as much by Barbaro, no doubt. 
I. Ber. An! dared I speak my feelings ! 
Doge. Give them breath. 
Mine have no further outrage to endure. 
J. Ber. Then, in a word, it rests but on your word 
To punish and avenge—-I will not say 
| My petty wrong, for what is a mere blow, 
1 However vile, to such a thing as I am ? — 
' But the base insult done your state and person. 
Doge. You overrate my power, which is a pageant. | 
This cap is not the monarch’s crown ; these robes 
Might move compassion, like a beggar’s rags ; 
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Nay, more, a beggar’s are his own, and these 

But tent to the poor puppet, who must play 

Its part with all its empire in this ermine. 
a Ber. Wouldst thou be king ? 


age. Yes—-of a bappy peaple. 
I. Ber. Wouldst thou be sovereign lord of Venice ? 
Doge. Ay, 


If that the people shared that sovereignty, 
So that nor they nor I were further slaves 
To this o'ergrown aristocratic Hydra, 
The poisonous heads of whose envenom’d body 
Have breathed a pestilence wpon us all. 

I. Ber. Yet, thou wast born, and still hast lived, 

patrician. 

Doge. In evil hour was I so born; my birth 
Hath made me Doge to be insulted: but 
I lived and toil’d a soldier and a servant 
Of Venice and her people, not the senate ; 
Their good and my own honour were my guerdon. 
I have fought and bled; commanded, ay, and con- 

quered ; 

Have made and marr’d peace oft in embassies, 
As it might chance to be our country’s ‘vantage ; 
Have traversed land and sea in constant duty, 
Through almost sixty years, and still for Venice, 
My fathers’ and my birthplace, whose dear spires, 
Rising at distance o’er the blue Lagoon, 
It was reward enough for me to view 
Once more; but not for any knot of men, 
Nor sect, nor faction, did I bleed or sweat! 
But would you know why I have done all this ? 
Ask of the bleeding pelican why she 
Hath ripp’d her bosom? Had the bird a voice, 
She ’d tell thee 't was for al? her little ones. 

I. Ber. And yct they made thee duke. 

Doge. They made me #0; 
I sought it not, the flattering fetters met me 
Returning from my Roman embassy, 
And never having hitherto refused 
Toil, charge, or duty for the state, I did not, 
At these late years, decline what was the highest 
Of all in seeming, but of all most base 
In what we have to do and to endure: 
Bear witness for me thou, my injured subject, 
When I can neither right myself nor thee. 

I. Ber. You shall do both, if you possess the will; 
And many thousands more not less oppress’d, 
Who wait but for a signal-— will you give ft ? 

Doge. You speak in riddles, 

J. Ber. Which shall soon be read 
At peril of my life, H you disdain not 
To lend a patient ear. 

Doge. Say on. 

J. Ber. Not thou, 
Nor I alone, are injured and abused, 
Contemn’d and trampled on; but the whole people 
Groan with the strong conception of their wrongs: 
The forcign soldiers in the senate’s pay 
Are discontented for their long arrears; 
The native mariners, and civic troops, 
BO eee ee for who is he amongst 
Whose brethren, parents, children, wives, or sisters, 
Have not partook oppression, or pollution, 
From the patricians? And the hopeless war 

the Genoese, which is stilt rnaintain'd 

With the plebelan blood, end treasure wrung 
From their hard ¢arnings, has inflamed them further : 
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Even nov — but, I forget that speaking thus, 
Perhaps I pass the sentence of my death | 
Doge. And suffering what thou hast donc — fear’st 
thou death ? 
Be silent then, and live on, to be beaten 
By those for whom thou bast bled. 
I. Ber. No, I will speak 
At every hazard; and if Venice’ Doge 
Should turn delator, be the shame on him, 
And sorrow too; for he will lose far more 
Than I. 
Doge. From me fear nothing; out with it! 
J. Ber. Know then, that there are met and sworn 
in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true ; 
Men who have preved all fortunes, and have long 
Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
Teo do so; having served her in all climes, 
And having rescued her from foreign foes, 
Would do the same from those within her walls. 
They are not numerons, nor yet too few 
For their great purpose; they have arms, and means, 
And hearts, and hopes, and faith, and patient courage. 
Doge. For what then do they pause ? 
I. Ber. An hour to strike. 
Doge (aside). Saint Mark's shall strike that hour! ! 
i. Ber. I now have placed 
My life, my honour, all my earthly hopes 
Within thy power, but in the firm belief 
That injuries like ours, sprung from one cause, 
Will generate one vengeance: should it be so, 
Be our chief now —our sovereign hereafter. 


I. Ber. I'll not answer that 
Tilk 1 am answer'd. 
Doge. How, sir! do you menace ? 


I, Ber. No; Unaffirm. I have betray’d myseif; 
But there's no torture in the mystic wells 
Which undermine your palace, nor in those 
Not less appalling cells, the “leaden roofs,” 
To force a single name from me of others. 
The Pozzi? and the Piombi were in vain; 
They might wring blood from me, but treachery 
never, 
And I would pass the fearful “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
Joyous that mine must be the last that e'er 
Would echo o'er the Stygian wave which flows 
Between the murderers and the murder’d, washing 
The prison and the palace walls: there are 
Those who would live to think on't, and avenge me. 
Doge. If such your power and purpose, why come 
here 
To sue for justice, being in the course 
To do yourself due right ? 
J. Ber. Because the man, 
Who claims protection from authority, 
Showing his confidence and his submission 
To that authority, can hardly be 
Suspected of combining to destroy it. 
Had I sate down too humbly with this blow, 
A moody brow and mrutter'd threats had made me 
A mark'd man to the Forty’s inquisition ; 


t The bells of San Marco were never ra 
the Doge. One of the pretexts for ringing t 
appearance of 


have been an announcement of the 

fect off the Laguun. 

* The state dungeons, called Poast, or welts, were sank in 
the c of the palace ; and the prisoner, when taken 


hick walls 
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But lond complaint, however angrily 
It shapes its phrase, is little to be fear’d, 
And less distrusted. But, besides all this, 
I had another reason. 

What was that ? 





Doge. {moved 
I. Ber. Some rumours that the Doge was greatly 
By the reference of the Avogadori 

Of Michel Steno’s sentence to the Forty 


Had reach’d me. I had served you, honour’d you, 
And felt that you were dangerously insulted, 
Being of an order of such spirits, as 
Requite tenfold both good and evil: ‘t was 
My wish to prove and urge you to redress. 
Now you know all; and that I speak the truth, 
My peril be the proof. 

Doge. You have deeply ventured ; 
But all must do so who would greatly win: 
Thus far I'll answer you — your secret’s safe. 

I. Ber. And is this all? 


Doge. Untiess with all intrusted, 
What would you have me answer ? 
I. Ber. I would have you 


Trust him who leaves his life in trust with you. 
Doge. But I must know your plan, your names, 
and numbers ; 
The last may then be doubled, and the former 
Matured and strengthen’d., 
I. Ber, We're enough already : 
You are the sole ally we covet now. 
Doge. But bring me to the knowledge of your 
chiefs. 
J. Ber. That shall be done upon your formal pledge 
To keep the faith that we will pledge to you. 
Doge. When? where ? 
i. Ber. This night I'll bring to your apartment 
Two of the principals; a greater number 
Were hazardous. 
Doge. Stay, I must think of this. 
What if I were to trust myself amongst you, 
And leave the palace ? 
I. Ber. You must come alone. 
Doge. With but my nephew. 
I. Ber. Not were he your son. 
Doge. Wretch! darest thou name my son? He 
died in arms 
At. Sapienza for this faithless state. 
Oh ! that he were alive, and I in ashes! 
Or that he were alive ere I be ashes } 
I should not need the dubious aid of strangers. 
f. Ber. Not one of all those strangers whom thou 
doubtest, 
But will regard thee with a fillal feeling, 
So that thou keep'’st a father’s faith with them. 
Doge. The die is cast. Where ia the piace of 
meeting ? 
I. Ber. At midnight I will be alone and mask'd 
Where’er your highness pleases to direct me, 
To wait your coming, and conduct you where 
You shall receive our homage, and pronounce 
Upon our project. 
Doge. At what hour arises 
The moon ? 


— — —— — — 


out to die, was conducted across the gallery to the other side, 


and being then led back into the other compartment, or 
eo portal 


0 was there strangled. The low 
th : which the criminal was taken into this cell is now 
walled up ; but the passage is open, and is stil) known by the 
naine of the Bridge of Sighs. — Hosnovas.] 
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I. Ber. — but the atmosphere is thick and 
. ® 
"T is a sirocco. 
Doge. At the midnight hour, then, 

Near to the church where sleep my sires!; the same, 

Twin-named from the aposties John and Paul; 

A gondola ®, with one oar only, will 

Lurk in the narrow channel which glides by. 

Be there. 
I. Ber. 
Doge. And now retire——— 

I. Ber. In the full hope your highness will not falter 

In your great purpose. Prince, I take my leave. 

[ rit IsSRAEI. Berruccio. 
Doge (solus). At midnight, by the church Saints 
_ John and Paul, 

Where sleep my noble fathers, I repair— 

To what? to hold a council in the dark 

With common ruffians leagued to ruin states! 

And will not my great sires leap from the vault, 

Where lie two doges who preceded me, 

And pluck me down amongst them? Would they 

could | 

For J should rest in honour with the honour'd. 

Alas! I must not think of them, but those 

Who have made me thus unworthy of a name 

Noble and brave as aught of consular 

On Roman marbles; but I will redeem it 

Back to its antique lustre in our annals, 

By sweet revenge on all that's base in Venice, 

And freedom to the rest, or leave it black 

To all the growing calumunies of time, 

Which never spare the fame of him who fails, 

But try the Casar, or the Catiline, 

By the true touchstone of desert — success. ? 


I will not fail. 
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ACT IL. 


SCENE I. 
An Apartment in the Ducal Palace. 


Anaiouna (wife of the Docr) and Magianna. 
Ang. What was the Doge's answer ? 
Mar. That he was 
That moment summon’d to a conference ; 
But "tis by this time ended. I perceived 
Not long ago the senators embarking ; 
And the last gondola may now be seen 
Gliding into the throng of barks which stud 
The glittering waters. 
ng. Would he were return’d ! 
He has been much disquieted of late ; 
And Time, which has not tamed his flery apirit, 
Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frame, 
Which seems to be more nourish’d by a soul 


1 [The Doges were all buried in St. Mark's defore Faliero. 
It is that when his predecessor, Andrea Dandolo, 
dled, the Ten made a law that all the future Doges should be 
buried with their families in their own churches — one would 
ent. So that all that ta sald of 


d not like to be twitted 


even with such trifies on Of the play they may 
dram. 


what lease, but not so of my costume and 
— ether es bean 
Oct. 1890.3 
2 4 gondola {s mot Hke a common boat, but is as easily 


real existences. ~ 


So quick and restless that it would conaume 
Less hardy clay — Time has but little power 
On his resentments or his griefe. Unlike 

To other spirits of his order, who, 

In the first burst of passion, pour away 

Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in him 
An aspect of eternity: his thoughts, 

His feelings, passions, good or evil, all 

Have nothing of old age; and his bold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of years, 
Not their decrepitude: and he of late 

Hias been more agitated than his wont. 

Would he were come! for I alone have power 
Upon his troubled spirit. 

Mar, It is true, 

His highness has of late been greatly moved 
By the affront of Steno, and with cause; 
But the offender doubtless even now 

Is doom'd to expiate his rash insult with 
Such chastisement as will enforce respect 
To female virtue, and to noble blood. 

Ang. "Twas a gross insult; but I heed it not 
For the rash scorner’s falsehood in itself, 

But for the effect, the deadly deep impression 
Which it has made upon Faliero’s soul, 

The proud, the fiery, the austere-— austere 
To all save me: I tremble when I think 

To what it may conduct. 

Mar. Assuredly 
The Doge cannot suspect you ? 

Anq. Suspect me ! t 
Why Steno dared not: when he scrawl'd his lie, 
Grovelling by stealth in the moon's glimmering 

light, 
His own still conscience smote him for the act, 
And every shadow on the walls frown’d shame 
Upon his coward calumny. 

Mar. "T were fit 
He should be punish'd grievously. 

Ang. He is so. 

Mur. What! ts the sentence pass’d? is he con- 

demn'd ? 

Ang. T know not that, but he has been detected. 

Mar. And deem you this enough for such foul 

scorn ? 

ng. I would not be a judge in my own cause, 
Nor do I know what sense of punishment 
May reach the soul of ribalds such as Steno; 

But if his insults sink no deeper in 

The minds of the ingquisitors than they 

Have ruffied mine, he will, for all acquittance, 
Be left to his own shamelessness or shame. 

Mar, Some sacrifice is due to slander'd virtue. 

Ang. Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim ? 
Or if if must depend upon men's words ? 

The dying Roman said, “ ‘twas but a name: ” 


rowed with one oar as with two (though, of course, nat 90 
swiftly), and often is so from motives of privacy ; and, since 
the decay of Venice, of economy. 


3 (“ What Gifford says of the first act is very consolatory. 
English, sterling genuzise Tish, is a cdesiderstum amnotignt 
yous and 1 am glad that 1 have got so much left; though 

leaven knows how | retain it; | Aear none but from my 
valet, and he is Nottinghamshire; and 1 sce none but in your 
Ulta aye hate pot Haglan eka Poss 

En end 
characters are right Venetiane- — 
* Here are in all two worthy voices gain'd.’” 


~~ Byvow Letters, Sept, 1820.) 
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SOUND 3. 


It were indeed rio more, if human breath 
Could make or mar it. 
; Yet full many a dame, 
Stainless and faithful, would feel all the wrong 
Of such a slander; and: less rigid ladies, 
Such as abound in Venice, would be loud 
And all-inexorable in their cry 
For justice. 
Ang. This but proves it is the name 
And not the quality they prise: the first 
Have found it a hard task to hold their honour, 
If they require it to be blazon’d forth ; 
And those who have not kept it, seek its seeming 
As they would look out for an ornament 
Of which they feel the want, but not because 
They think it eo; they live in others’ thoughts, 
And would seem honest, as they must scem fair. 
Mar. You have strange thoughts for a patrician 
dame. 
Ang. And yet they were my father's; with his 
name, 
The sole inheritance he left. 
Mar. You want none; 
Wife to a prince, the chief of the Republic. 
Ang. Ishould have sought none though a peasant's 
bride, 
But feel not less the love and gratitude 
Due to my father, who bestow'd my hand 
Upon his early, tried, and trusted friend, 
The Count Val di Marino, now our Doge. 
Mar. And with that hand did he bestow your heart ? 
Ang. He did so, or it had not been bestow'd. 
Mar. Yet this strange disproportion in your years, 
And, let me add, disparity of tempers, 
Might make the world doubt whether such an union 
Could make you wisely, permanently happy, 
Ang. The world will think with worldlings ; but 
ray heart 
Has still been in my duties, which are many, 
But never difficult. 
Mar. And do you love him ? 
Ang. I love all noble qualities which merit 
Love, and I loved my father, who first taught me 
To single out what we should love in others, 
And to subdue all tendency to lend 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
To baser passions. He bestow’d my hand 
Upon faliero; he had known him noble, 
Brave, generous; rich in all the qualities 
Of suldier, citizen, and friend; in all 
Such have I found him as my father said. 
His faults are those that dwell in the high bosoms 
Of men who have commanded; too much pride, 
And the deep passions fiercely foster’d by 
The uses of patricians, and a Life 
Spent in the storms of state and war; and also 
From the quick sense of honour, which becomes 


— — —⸗ 
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1 ¢ This scene {s, perhans, the finest in the whole play. The 
character of the calm, pure-spirited Angiolina is developed in | 
it most admirably ;— the great difference between her temper 
and that of her flery husband is vividly portrayed ;-— but not 
leas vividly touched is that strong bond of their union which 
existe in the common nobleness of their deeper natures. 
There {s no spark of jealousy in the old man’s thoughts, — he 
does not expect the fervours of youthful passion in his wife, 
nor dees be find them ; but he finds what is far better, — the 
fearless confidence of one, who, to the heart's core 
innocent, can scarcely ba a believer in the existence of such 
a thing as guilt. e finds every charm which gratitude, 
reapect, ous and deep-seated affection can give to the 
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A duty to a certain sign, a vice 

When overstrain’d, and this I fear in him. 

And then he has been rash from his youth upwards, 
Yet temper'’d by redeeming nobleness _ 

In such sort, that the wariest of republics 

Has lavish'd all its chief employs upon him, 

From his first fight to his last embassy, 
From which on his return the Dukedom met him. 

Mar. But previous to this marriage, had your heart 
Ne'er beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as in years had been more meet to match 
Beauty like yours? or since have you ne’er seen 
One, who, if your fair hand were still to give, 
Might now pretend to Loredano’s daughter ? 

Ang. I answer'd your first question when I said 
I married. 

And the second ? 

Ang. Needs no answer. 

Mar. I pray you pardon, if I have offended. 

Ang. 1 feel no wrath, but some surprise: I knew not 
That wedded bosoms could permit themselves 
To ponder upon what they now might choose, 

Or aught save their past choice. 

Mar. "T is their past choice 
That far too often makes them deem they would 
Now choose more wisely, could they cancel it. 

Ang. It may be so. Iknew not of such thoughts. 

Mar. Here comes the Doge — shall I retire ? 

Ang. It may 
Be better you shonld quit me; he seems wrapt 
In thought. — How pensively he takes his way ! 

[Eæit MARIANMNA. 


Enter the Doox and Prerro. 
Doge (musing). There is a certain Philip Calendaro 
Now in the Arsenal, who holds command 
Of eighty men, and has great influence 
Besides on all the spirits of his comrades : 
This man, I hear, is bold and popular, 
Sudden and daring, and yet secret ; 't would 
Be well that he were won: I needs must hope 
That Israel Bertuccio has secured him, 
But fain would be —— 
Pre. My lord, pray pardon me 
For breaking in upon your meditation ; 
The Senator Bertuccio, your kinsman, 
Charged me to follow and inquire your pleasure 
To fix an hour when he may speak with you. 
Doge. At sunset. — Stay a moment — let me see — 
Say in the second hour of night. [ Brit Puro. | 
Ang. My lord: . | 
Doge. My dearest child, forgive me——why delay 
So long approaching me ?——I saw you not. 
Ang. You were absorb'd in thought, and he who now | 
Has parted from you might have words of weight 
To bear you from the senate. 


Doge. From the senate ? ! 


confidential language of a lovely, and a modest, and a pious 
woman, She has extremely troubled by her observance 
of the countenance and gesture of the Doge, ever since the 
discovery of Steno's guilt ; and she does all she can to soothe 
him from his proud irritation. Strong In her consciousness 
of purity, she has brought herself to regard without anger 
the insult offered to herself ; and the yet uncorrected instinct 
of a noble heart makes her try to persuade her lord, aa she is 
herself persuaded, that Stevo, whatever be the sentence of 
his Judges, must be punished — more even than they would 
wish him we by the secret — of his own re 
conscience, — the deep blushes of his privacy. ~ Locnuart.J, 
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ing. I would not interrupt him in his duty 
And theirs. 
Daga. The senate's duty ! you mistake ; 
*T is we who owe all service to the senate. 
Ang. I thought the Duke had held command in 
Venice. 


Doge. He shall. — But let that pass. — We will be 
jecund. 

How fares it with you? have you been abroad ? 
The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the gondolier's light skimming oar ; 
Or have you held a levee of your friends ? 
Or has your music made you solitary ? 
Say —is there aught that you would will within 
The little sway now left the Duke ? or aught 
Of fitting splendour, or of honest pleasurr, 
Social or lonely, that would glad your heart, 
To compensate for many a dull hour, wasted 
On an old man oft moved with many cares ? 
Speak, and "tis done. 

Ang, You 're ever kind to me. 
T have nothing ta desire, or to request, 
Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer ? 

Any. Ay, calmer, my good lord.— Ah, why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 
And let such strong emotions stamp your brow, 
As not betraying their full import, yet 
Disclose too much ? 


Poge. Disclose too much !-— of what? 
What is there to disclose ? 

Ang. A heart so ill 
Af ease 


Doge. ’T is nothing, child. — But in the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth ; 
Now suffering from the Genoese without, 

And malcontents within — 't is this which makes me 
More pensive and less tranquil than my wont. 

Ang. Yet this existed long before, and never 
Till in these late days did I see you thus. 
Forgive me; there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties, 
Which long use and a talent like to yours 
Have render'd light, nay, a necessity, 

To keep your mind from stagnating. ’ Tis not 

In hostile states, nor perils, thus to shake you; 

You, who have stood all storms and never sunk, 

And climb’d up to the pinnacle of power 

And never fainted by the way, and stand 

Upon it, and can look down steadily 

Along the depth beneath, and ne'er feel dizzy. 

Were Genoa's galleys riding in the port, 

Were civil fury raging in Saint Mark's, 

You are not to be wrought on, but would fall, 

As you have risen, with an unalter'd brow: 

Your feelings now are of a different kind ; 

Something has stung your pride, not patriotism. 
Doge. Pride! Angiolina? Alas! none is left me. 





The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 
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Doge. I had the pride of honour, of your honour, 

Deep at my heart-———— But let us change the thenve. 
ing. Ah no!— As I haveever shared your kindness 

In all things else, let me not be.shut out 

From your distress: were it of public import, 

You know I never sought, would never seek 

To win a word from you; but feeling now 

Your grief is private, it belongs to me 

To lighten or divide it. Since the day 

When foolish Steno's ribaldry detected 

Unfix’d your quiet, you are greatly changed, 

And I would soothe you back to what you were. 
Doge. To what I was!— have you heard Steno's 


sentence ? 
Ang. No. 
Doge. A month’s arrest. 
dng. Is it not enough ? 


Doge. Enough |-——yes, for a drunken galley slave, 
Who, stung by stripes, may murmur at his master ; 
But not for a deliberate, false, cool villain, 

Who stains a lady’s and a prince’s honour 
Even on the throne of his authority. 
| Ang. There seems to me enough in the conviction | 
' Of a putrician guilty of a falsehood : 
' All other punishment were light unto 
' His loas of honour. 
| Doge. Such men have no honour; 
, They have but their vit lives — and these are spared. 
| ng. You would not have him die for this offence ? 

Doge. Not now :—— being still alive, I'd have him live 

Long as he can; he has ceased to merit death ; 
The guilty saved hath damn’d his hundred judges, 
And he is pure, for now his crime is theirs. 
| Ang. Ob! had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed his young blood for his absurd lampoon, 
Ne'er from that moment could this breast have known 
A joyous hour, or dreamless slumber morc. 
Doge. Does net the law of Heaven say blood for 
| blood ? 
| And he why taints kills more than he who sheds it. 
Is it the pain of blows, or shame of blows, 
That make such deadly to the sense of man ? 
Do not the laws of man say bload for hongur,— 
And, less than honour, for a litle gold 7 
, Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 
i Is’t nothing to have filled these veins with puisun 
| For their once healthful current ? is it nothing 
| To have stain’d your name and mine—the ngbicst 
names ? 
Is 't nothing to have brought into contempt 
A prince before his people ? to have fail'd 
In the respect accorded by mankind 
To youth in woman, and old age in man ? 
To virtue in your sex, and dignity [him.} 
' In ours ?-—— But let them look to it who have saved 
Ang. Heaven bide us to forgive our enemles. 
Doge. Doth Heaven forgive her own? Is Satan 
saved 
From wrath eternal ? 2 
Ang. Do not speak thus wildly — 
Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes, 
Doge. Amen! May Heaven forgive them! - 
_ And will you ? 
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Doge. Yes, when they swe in heaven ! 
Ang. And not till then ? 
Doge, What matters my forgiveness? an old man's, 
Worn out, scorn’d, spurn’d, abused; what matters 
My pardon more than my resentment, both (then 
Being weak and worthless ? I have lived too long. — 
But let us change the argument. — My child! 
My injured wife, the child of Loredano, 
The brave, the chivatrous, how little deem'd 
Thy father, wedding thee unto his friend, 
That he was linking thee to shame !—~ Alas! 
Shame without sin, for thou art faultless, Hadst thou 
But had a different husband, any husband 
In Venice save the Doge, this blight, this brand, 
This blasphemy had never fallen upon thee. 
So young, so beautiful, so good, so pure, 
To suffer this, and yet be unavenged ! 
Ang. 1am too well avenged, for you still love me, 
And trust, and honour me; and all men know 
That you are just, and 1 am true: what more 
Could I require, or you command ? 
Doge. "Tis well, 
And may be better; but whate'er betide, 
Be thou at least kind to my memory. 
Ang. Why speak you thus ? 
Doge. It is no matter why ; 
But I would still, whatever others think, 
Have your respect both now and in my grave. 
Ang. Why should you doubt it ? has it ever fail’d ? 
Doge. Come hither, child; I would a word with 
you. 
Your father was my friend ; unequal fortune 
Made him my debtor for some courtesies 
Which bind the good more firmly: when, oppreas’d 
With his last malady, be will’d our union, 
It was not to repay me, long repaid 
Before by bis great loyalty in friendship ; 
His ohject was to place your orphan beauty 
In honourable safety from the perils, 
Which, in this scorpion nest of vice, assail 
A loncly and undower'd maid. I did not 
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Think with him, but would not Oppose the thought 
Which soothed his death-bed. 
Ang. I have not forgotten 


The ——— with which you bade me speak, 

If my young heart held any preference 

Which would have made me happier ; nor your offer 

To make my dowry equal to the rank | 

Of aught in Venice, and forego all claim 

My father’s last injunction gave you. : 
Doge. Thus, 

'T was not a foolish dotard's vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 2 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty, 

And a young bride: for in my flerfest youth 





T sway'd such passions; nor was this my age 
Infected with that leprosy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest years of vicious men, 
Making them ransack to the very last 
The dregs of pleasure for their vanish'd joys; 
Or buy in selfish marriage some young victim, 
Too helpless to refuse a state that’s honest, 
Too feeling not to know herself a wretch. 
Our wedlock was not of this sort; you had 
Freedom from me to choose, and urged in answer 
Your father’s choice. 

Ang. I did a0; I would do so 
In face of earth and heaven; for I have never 
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Repented for my sake; sometimes for yours, 
In pondering o’er your late disquietudes. 
Doge. I knew my heart would never treat you 
harshly ; 
I knew my days could not disturb you long; 
And then the daughter of my earliest friend, 
His worthy daughter, free to choose again, 
Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 
Of womanhood, more skilful to select 
By passing these probationary years ; 
Inheriting a prince's name and riches, 
Secured, by the short penance of enduring 
An old man for some summers, against all 
That law’s chicane or envious kinsmen might 
Have urged against her right ; my best friend's child 
Would choose more fitly in respect of years, 
And not less truly in a faithful heart. 
Ang. My lord, I look’d but to my father's wishes, 
Hallow’d by his last words, and to my heart 
For doing all its duties, and replying 
With faith to him with whom I was affianced. 
Ambitious hopes ne’er cross’d my dreams ; and should 
The hour you speak of come, it will be seen so. 
Doge. I do believe you; and I know you true: 
For love, romantic love, which in my youth 
I knew to be Ulusion, and ne'er saw 
Lasting, but often fatal, it had been 
No lure for me, in my most passionate days, 
And could not be so now, did such exist. 
But such respect, and mildly pald regard 
AS a true feeling for your welfare, and 
A free compliance with all honest wishes; 
A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness 
Not shown, but shadowing o'er such little failings 
As youth is apt in, so as not to check 
Rashly, but win you from them ere you knew 
You had been won, but thought the change your 
choice ; 
A pride not in your beauty, but your conduct, — 
A trust in you—a patriarchal leve, 
And not a doting homage — friendship, faith — 
Such estimation in your eyes as these 
Might claim, I hoped for. 
wing. And have ever had. 
Doge. I think so. For the difference in our years 1! 
You knew it, choosing me, and chose ; I trusted 
Not to my qualities, nor would have faith | 
In such, nor outward ornaments of nature, 
Were 1 still in my five and twentieth spring ; 
I trusted to the blood ef Loredano 


| Pure in your veins; I trusted to the soul 


| God gave you-—to the truths your father taught you-— 
To your belicf in Heaven—to your mild virtues — 
To your own faith and honour, for my own. [trust, 
Ang. You have done well. —1 thank you for that 
Which I have never for one moment ceased 
To honour you the more for. 
Doge. Where is honour, 
Innate and precept-strengthen'd, ‘tis the rock 
Of faith connubial: where it is not-— where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 
Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
*T' were hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blodd, 
Although ‘t were wed to him it covets most : 
An incarnation of the poet's god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
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The demi-deity, Alcides, in 

His majesty of stiperhouman manhood, 

Would not suffice to bind where virtue is not ; 

It is consistency which forms and proves it : 

Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot change. 

The once fall'n woman must for ever fall ; 

For vice must have variety, while virtue 

Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 

Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect. ! 
Ang. And seeing, feeling thus this truth in others, 

(I pray you pardon me ;) but wherefore yield you 

To the most fierce of fatal passions, and 

Disquiet your great thoughts with restless hate 

Of such a thing as Steno ? 

You mistake me. 

It is not Steno who could move me thus ; 

Had it been so, he should —— but let that pass. 
Ang. What is’t you feel so deeply, then, even now ? 
Doge. The violated majesty of Venice, 

At once insulted in her lord and laws. 
dng. Alas! why will you thus consider it ? 

Doge. I have thought on't till — but let me lead 
you back 

To what I urged; all these things being noted, 

I wedded you ; the world then did me justice 

Upon the motive, and my conduct proved 

They did me right, while yours was all to praise : 

You had all freedom —all respect — all trust 

From me and mine; and, born of those who made 
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Be many yet-———~and happier than the present ! 
This passion will give way, and you will be 
Serene, and what you should be — vhat you were. 
Doge. 1 will w what I should be, or be nothing ! 
But never more-—oh ! never, never more, 
O'er the few days or hours which yet await 
The blighted old age of Faliero, shall 
Sweet Quiet shed her sunset! Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 
Mellowing the last hours as the night approaches, 
Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest. 
I had but little more to task, or hope, 
Save the regards due to the blood und sweat, 
And the soul’s labour through which I had toil’d 
To make my country honour'd. As her servant — 
Her servant, though her chief — J would have gone 
Down to my fathers with a name sefene 
And pure as theirs; but this has been denied me, — 
Would I had died at Zara! 
Ang. There you saved 
The state; then live to save ber still. <A day, 
Another day like that would be the best 
Reproof to them, and sole revenge for you. 
Doge. But one such day occurs within an age ; 
My life is little less than one, and ‘tis 
Enough for Fortune to have granted once, 
That which scarce one more favour'd citizen 
May win in many states and years. But why 


Princes at home, and swept kings from their thrones , Thus speak I? Venice has forgot that day — 


On foreign shores, in all things you appear'd 
Worthy to be our first of native dames. 
ding. To what does this conduct ? 
Doge. To thus much — that 
A miscreant’s angry breath may blast it all — 
A villain, whom for his unbridled bearing, 
Even in the midst of our great festival, 
I caused to be conducted forth, and taught 
How to demean himself in ducal chambers ; 
A wretch like this may leave upon the wall 
The blighting venom of his sweltering heart, 
And this shall spread itself in general poison ; 
And woman’s innocence, man's honour, pass 
Into a by-word; and the doubly felon 
(Who first insulted virgin modesty 
By a gross affront to your attendant damsels 
Amidst the noblest of our dames in public) 
Requite himself for his most just expulsion 
By blackening publicly his sovereign’s consort, 
And be absolved by his upright compeers. 
Ang. But he has been condemn’d into captivity. 
Doge. For such as him a dungeon were acquittal ; 
And his brief term of mock-arrest will pass 
Within a palace. But I've done with him; 
The rest must be with you. 
Ang. With me, my lord ? 
Doge. Yes, Angiolina. Do not marvel: I 
Have let this prey upon me till I feel 
My life can not be long; and fain would have you 
Regard the injunctions you will find within 
This scroll ( Giving her a paper)—~— Fear not ; they 
are for your advantage : 
Read them hereafter at the fitting hour. 
Ang. My lord, in life, and after life, you shall 
Be honour’d still by me: but may your days 
¥ [These passages, —— dramatic, have great 
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Then why should I remember it ? — Farewell, 


: Sweet Angiolina! I must to my cabinet ; 
| There's much for me to do—and the hour hastens. 


Ang. Remember what you were. 
Doge. It were in vain! 
Joy's recollection is no longer joy, 
While Sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 
Ang. At least, whate’er may urge, let me implore 
That you will take some little pause of rest; 
Your sleep for many nights has been so turbid, 
That it had been relief to have awaked you, 
Had I not hoped that Nature would o’erpower 
At length the thoughts which shook your slumbers 
thus. 
An hour of reat will give you to your toils 
With fitter thoughts and freshen'd strength. 
Doge. I cannot ⸗ 
I must not, if I could; for never was 
Such reason to be watchful: yet a ſew — 
Yet a few days and dream-perturbed nights, 
And [ shali slumber well — but where? — ng 
matter. 
Adieu, my Angiolina. 
A Let me be 


—22 
; An instant — yet an instant your companion ! 
| J cannot bear to leave you thus. 


Doge. Come then, 
My gentle child—~forgive me; thou wert made 
For better fortunes than to share in mine, 
Now darkling in their close toward the deep vale 
Where Death sits robed in his all-sweeping shadow. 
When I am gone—i{t may be sooner than 
Even these years warrant, for there is that stirring 
Within ~ above — around, that in this city . 
Will make the cemeteries populous 
As e’er they were by pestilence or war, — 
When I am nothing, let that which I was 
Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips, 





SOENE II. 


— — —— re aad — nee: 


A shadow in thy — of a thing [ber. 
Which would not have thee mourn it, bat remem- 
Let us begone, my child —the time {s pressing. 

[ Excunt. 





SCENE I. 
A retired Spot near the Arsenal. 


Isrart Berroccio and Pru.tir CALEXDARO. 


Cal. How sped you, Israel, in your late complaint ? 
I, Ber. Why, well. 


Cal. Ist possible! will he be punish’d ? 
I, Ber. Yes. 
Cal. With what? a mulct or an arrest? 

i Ber. With death !— 


Cal, Now you rave, or must intend revenge, 
Such as I counsell’d you, with your own hand. 
I. Ber. Yes ; and for one sole draught of hute, forego 
The great redress we meditate for Venice, 
And change a life of hope for one of exile ; 
Leaving one scorpion crush’d, and thousands stinging 
My friends, my family, my countrymen ! 
No, Calendaro; these same drops of blood, 
Shed shamefully, shall have the whole of his 
For their requital But not only his; 
We will not strike for private wrongs alone: 
Such are for selfish passions and rash men, 
But are unworthy a tyrannicide. 
Cal. You have more patience than I care to boast. 
Had I been present when you bore this insult, 
I must have slain him, or expired myself 
In the vain effort to repress my wrath. 
I. Ber. Thank Heaven, you were not —all had else 
been marr'd : 
As ‘tls, our cause looks prosperous still. 
Cal, 








You saw 
The Doge — what answer gave he ? 
J. Ber. 
No punishment for such as Barbaro. 
Cal, I told you so before, and that 't was idle 
To think of justice from such hands. 
I. Ber. : 
It lull'd suspicion, showing confidence. 
Had I becn silent, not a sbirro but 
Had kept me in his eye, as meditating 
A silent, solitary, deep revenge. 
Cal. But wherefore not address you to the Council ? 
The Doge is a mere puppet, who can scarce 
Obtain right for himself. Why speak to him? 
I. Ber. You shall know that hereafter. 
Cal. Why not now ? 
i, Ber. Be patient but till midnight. Get your 
musters, 
And bid our friends prepare their companies : 
Set all in readiness to strike the blow, 
Perhaps in a few hours; we have long waited 
For a fit time —that hour is on the dial, 
It may be, of to-morrow’s sun: delay 
Reyond may breed us double danger. See 
That all be punctual at our place of meeting, 
And arm’‘d, excepting those of the Sixteen, 
Who will remain among the troops to wait 
The signal. 
Cal. These brave words have breathed new life 
Into my velns; I*m sick of these protracted 
And hesitating councils: day on day \ 
Crawl'd on, and added but another link 
To.our long fetters, and some fresher wrong 


That there was 


At Teast, 
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Inflicted on our brethren or ourselves, 
Helping to swell our tyrants’ bloated strength. 
Let us but deal upon them, and I care not 
¥or the result, which must be death or freedom! 
I'm weary to the heart of finding neither. 
I. Ber. We will be free in life or death ! the grave 
Is chainless. Have you all the musters ready ? 
And are the sixteen companies completed 
To sixty ? 
Cal, 
Twenty-five wanting to make up the number. 
I. Ber. No matter; we can do without. Whoss | 
are they ? 
Cal. Bertram’s and old Soranzo’s, both of whom = {| 
Appear less forward in the cause than we are. 
I, Ber. Your fiery nature makes you deem all thore 
Who are not restless, cold: but there exists 
Oft in concentred spirits not less daring | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


All save two, in which there are 


Than in more loud avengers. Do not doubt them. 
Cal. I do not doubt the elder; but in Bertram | 
There is a hesitating softness, fatal 
To enterprise like ours: I’ve seen that man 
Weep like an infant o’er the misery | 
Of others, heedless of his own, though greater ; 
And in a recent quarrel I beheld him 
Turn sick at sight of blood, although a villain’s. 
I. Ber. The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes, 
And feel for what their duty bids them do. 
1 have known Bertram long; there doth not breathe 
A soul more full of honour. 
Cal. It may be so: 





I apprehend less treachery than weakness ; 
Yet as he has no mistress, and no wife, 
‘To work upon his milkiness of spirit, 

He may go through the ordeal; it is well 
He is an orphan, friendless save in us : 

A woman or a child had made him less 
Than either in resolve. 

I. Ber. Such tics are not 
For those who are called to the high destinies 
Which purify corrupted commonwealths ; 

We must forget all feelings save the one — 

We must resign all passions save our purpose — 
We must behold no object save our country — 
And only look on death as beautiful, 

So that the sacrifice ascend to heaven, 

And draw down freedom on her evermore. 

Cal. But if we fail--—- 

I. Ber. They never fail who die 
In a great cause: the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gatcs and castle walls — 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. What were we 
If Brutus bad not lived? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, but left a deathless lesson —- | 
A name which is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile, He and his high friend were styled 
“ The last of Romans!” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 
Cal. Our fathers did not fly from Attila 
Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
On banks redeem'd from the rude ocean's coze, 
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To own a thousand despots to his place. 
Better bow down before the Hun, and call 
A Tartar lord, than these swoln silkworms masters ! 


: The first at least was man, and used his sword 
| As eceptre: these unmanly creeping things 


Command our swords, and rule us with a word 
As with a epell. 
I. Ber. Tt shall be broken soon. 
You say that all things are in readiness ; 
To-day I have not been the usual round, 
And why thou knowest; but thy vigilance 
Wii better have supplied my care: these orders 
In recent council to redouble now 
Our efforts to repair the galleys, have 
Lent a fair colour to the introdaction 
Of many of our cause into the arsenal, 
As new artificers for their equipment, 
Or fresh recruits obtain'd in haste to man 
The hoped-for fieet. — Are all supplied with arms ? 
Cal. All who were deem'd trustworthy: there are 
some 
Whom it were well to keep in ignorance 
Till it be time to strike, and then supply them ; 
When in the heat and hurry of the hour 
They have no opportunity to pause, 
But needs must on with those who will surround them. 
J. Ber. You have said well. Have you remark’d 
all such ? 
Cal. Ive noted most; and caused the other chiefs 
To use like caution in their companies. 
As far as I have seen, we are enough 
To make the enterprise secure, if 'tis 
Commenced to-morrow ; but, tifl ‘tis begun, 
Each hvur is pregnant with a thousand perils. 
I. Ber. Let the Sixteen meet at the wonted hour, 
Except Soranzo, Nicoletto Blondo, 
And Marco Giuda, who will keep their watch 
Within the arsenal), and hold all ready, 
Expectant of the signal we will fix on. 
Cal. We will not fall. 
I. Ber. Let all the rest be there; 
I have a stranger to present to them. 
Cal. A stranger! doth he ‘know the secret ? 
I. Ber. Yes 
Cal. And have you dared to perfl your friends’ lives 
On a rash confidence in one we know not ? 
f. Ber. I have risk’d no man’s life except my own — 
Of that be certain: he is one who may 
Make our assurance doubly sure, according 
His ald; and if reluctant, he no less 
Is in our power: he comes alone with me, 
And cannot ‘scape us: but he will not swerve, 
Cai. I cannot judge of this until I know him: 


L Ber. Ay, in spirit, 
Although 2 child of greatness; he is one 
Who would become a throne, or overthrow one — 
One who has done great deeds, and seen creat 


changes ; 
No tyrant, though bred up to tyranny ; 
Valiant in war, and sage in council: noble 
In nature, although haughty ; quick, yet wary : 
Yet for all this, so full of certain passions, 
That if once stirr'd and baffled, as be has been 
Upon the tenderest points, there is no Fury 
in Grecian story Ike to that which wrings 
His vitals with her burning hands, till he 
Grows capable of all things for revenge ; 


| Is he one of our order ? 
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And add too, that his mind is Hberel, 


- | He sees and feels the people are eppreas’d, 


And shares thetr sufferings. Take him all in all, 
We have need of such, and such have need of us, 
Cal. And what part would you have him take | 
with us ? 
— Tt may be, that of chief, 


Your own command as leader ? 

I. Ber. Even so. 
My object is to make your cause end well, 
And: not to push myself to power. Experience, 
Some skill, and your own choice, had mark’d me out 
To act in trust as your commander, till 
Some worthier should appear: if I have found such 
As you yourselvegshall own more worthy, think you 
That I would hesitate from selfishness, 
And, covetous of brief authority, 
Stake our deep interest on my single thoughts, 
Rather than yleld to one above me in 
All leading qualities ? No, Calendaro, 
Know your friend better; but you all shall judge. 
Away! and let us meet at the fix'd hour. 
Be vigilant, and all will yet go well. 

Cal. Worthy Bertuccio, I have known you ever 
Trusty and brave, with head and heart to plan 
What I have still been prompt to execute. 

For my own part, I seek no other chief ; 

What the rest will decide I know not, but 

ZI am with rou, as I have ever been, 

In ali our undertakings. Now farewell, 

Until the hour of midnight sees us meet. [ E-ceunt. 


What ! and resign 


ACT IQ. 


SCENE I. 
| Scene, the Space between the Canal and the Church 
of San Giovanni e San Paolo. Am equestrian 
Statue before it. — A Gondola lies in the Canal at 
some distance. 
Enter the Dox alone, disguised. 
Doge (solus). Y am before the hour, the hour 
whose vaice, 
Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 
These palaces with ominous tottering, 
And rock their marbles to the corner-stone, 
Waking the sleepers from some hideous dream 
Of indistinct but awful augury 
Of that which will befall them. Yes, proud city { 
Thou must be cleansed of the black bivod which 
makes thee 
A lazar-house of tyranny: the task 
Is forced upon me, I have sought it not ; 
And therefore was I punish'd, seeing this 
Patrician pestilence spread on and on, 
Until at length it smote me in my alumbera, 
And I am tainted, and must wash away 
The plague-spots in the healing wave. Tall fane! 
Where sleep my fathers, whose dim statues shadow 
The floor which deth divide us from the dead, 
Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood, 
Moulder'd into a mite of ashes, hold 
In one shrank heap what once made many herves, 
When what is now a handful ehook the earth -— 
Fane of the tutelar saints who guard onr house | 
Vauit where two Doges rest-—my sires! who died 
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The one of toil, the other in the field, 

With a long race of other lineal chiefs 

And sages, whose great labours, wounds, and state 
I have inherited, - let the graves gape, 

Till all thine aisles be peopled with the dead, 
And pour them from thy portals to gaze on me ! 
I call them up, and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this task — 
Their pure high blood, their blasen-roll of glories, 
Their mighty name dishonour'd all én me, 

Not by me, but by the ungrateful nobles 

We fought to make our equals, not our lords: — 
And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the brave, 

Who perish‘d in the field, where I since conquer'd, 
Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 

Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 

By thy descendant, merit such tance ? ® 
Spirits! smile down upon me; for my cause 

Is yours, in all life now can be of yours, — 

Your fame, your name, all mingled up in minc, 
And in the future fortunes of our race ! 

Let me but prosper, and I make this city 

Free and immortal, and our house’s name 
Worthier of what you were, now and hereafter!" 5 


Enter Isnart Berruccio. 

I. Ber. Who goes there ? 

Doge. A friend to Venice. 

I. Ber. "Tis he. 
Welcome, my lord, — you are before the time. 

Doge. I am ready to proceed to your assembly. 

i. Ber. Have with you. — I am proud and pleased 

to see 

Such confident alacrity. Your doubts 
Since our last meeting, then, are all dispell'd ? 

Doge. Not so—but I have set my little left 
Of life upon this cast: the die was thrown 
When I first listen’d to your treason — Start not ! 
That is the word ; I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable black deeds into amooth names, 
Though I be wrought on to commit them. When 
I heard you tempt your sovereign, and forbore 
To have you dragg’d to prison, I became 
Your guiltiest acoomplice : now you may, 
If it sv please you, do as much by me. 

I. Ber, Strange worde, my lord, and most unmerited ; 
I am no spy, and neither are we traitors. 

Doge. Wel— We !—no matter — you have earn'd 

the right 

To talk of us. — But to the point. —-If this 


| Attempt succeeds, and Venice, render’d free 


And flourishing, when we are in our graves, 
Conducts her generations to our tombs, 


(| And makes her children with their little hands 


. (* We fought tomake our —— ead ee nee irr 
— MS.] 


2 [" By thy descendant, merit such j tal MS.) 


3 [The Doge, true to his tment, is waiting for his 
conductor before the church o: Paoloe Glovaamt There 
in great — both of feeling and diction, in this passage. 
-— JEFFREY, 


4 [Thore se a great deal of natural struggle in the breast of 
the high-born and haughty Doge, between the resentment 
with which he burns on the one hand, the reluctance 
with which he considers the meanness of associates with 
whom he has himself on the other. The covepiring 
Doge is not, we think, meant to be ambitious for himacif, but 
he is sternly, proudly, a Venetian noble ; it is impossible 
for him to tear from his acorn for every thing 
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Strew flowers o'er her deliverers’ ashes, then 
The consequence will sanctify the deed, 
And we shall be like the two Brutj in 

The annals of hereafter ; but if not, . 
If we should fail, employing bloody means 
And secret plot, although to a good end, 
Still we are traitors, honest Israel ; — thou 
No less than he who was thy. sovereign 

Six hours ago, and now thy brother rebel. 

i. Ber. 'Tis-not the moment to consider thus, 
Else I could answer. — Let us to the meeting, 
Or we may be observed in lingering here. 

Doge. We are observed, and have been. 

I. Ber. We observed ! 
Let mé discover— and this steel~—— 

Doge. Put up; 
Here are nu human witnesses: look there— 

What see you ? 

I. Ber. Only a tall warrior’s statue 
a proud steed, in the dim light 
Of the dull moan. 

Doge. That warrior was the sire 
Of my sire’s fathers, and that statue was 
Decreed to him by the twice rescued city :— 
Think you that he looks down on us or no ? 

I. Ber. My lord, these are mere fantasies; there 

are 

No eyes in marble, 

Doge. But there are in Death. 
I tell thee, man, there is a spirit in 
Such things that acts and sees, unseen, though felt ; 
And, if there be a spell to stir the dead, 
7 is In such deeds as we are now upon. 
Deem'st thou the souls of such a race as mine 
Can rest, when he, their last descendant chief, 
Stands plotting on the brink of their pure graves 
With stung plebeians ? ¢ 

f. Ber. It had been as well 
To have ponder’d this before,——ere you embark'd 
In our great enterprise. — Do you repent ? 

Doge. No — but I feel, and shall do to the last. 

I cannot quench a giorious life at once, 
Nor dwindle to the thing I now must be, 5 
And take men’s lives by stealth, without some pause: 
Yet doubt me not; it is this very feeling, 
And knowing what has wrung me ‘to be thus, 
Which is your best security. There's not 
A roused mechanic in your busy plot 
So wrong’d as I, so fall'n, so loudly call'd 
To his redress; the very means J am forced 
By these fell tyrants to adopt is such, 
That I abhor them doubly for the deeds 
Which I must do to pay them back for theirs. 
I. Ber. Let us away — hark —the hour strikes. 


plebeian which has been implanted there by birth, education, 

and a long life of mand. There are other 

thoughts, too, and of a; 

to time his perturbed spirit. He remem he cannot 

entirely forget —the days and nights of old companionship, 

by which he had long whose 

Sern emit ct ties cal acne ta 
nst the ofm ar, 

of total extirpation, — that, to, is the 

of the plebeian conspirators ves; yot the Poet, with 

profound insight into the human —— him shudder 


when his own impetuoaity has brought if, and all who 


hear him, to the bripk. He cannot look upon the bloody © 


resolution, no not even after he himself has been the chief 
instrument of its formation. - Looxmart.) 


the thing I now must be, 
— Nor dwindle to ia —— without shuddering.” — 
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Doge. 
It is our knell, or that of Venice —On! . 
I. Ber. Say rather, ‘tis her freedom’s rising peal 
Of triumph. ~~... This way — we are near the place. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 
The Honse where the Conspirators meet. 
Paaottno, Doro, Bentram, Froene Trevisano, 
CALENDARO, ANTONIO DELLE Benne, &c. &c. 
Cal. (entering). Are all here ? 


Dag. All with you; except the three 
On duty, and our leader Israel, | 
Who is expected momently. | 

Cal. Where ’s Bertram ? 

Ber. Here! | 

Cal. 


Have you not been able to complete | 
The number wanting in your company ? la 
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.Ber. Who 

Distrusts me ? 
Cal. Not I; for if I did so, 


Thou wouldst not now be there to talk of trust ; 
It is thy softness, not thy want of faith, 
Which makes thee to be doubted. 

Ber. You should know 
Who hear me, who and what I am; a man 
Roused like yourselves to overthrow oppression ; 

A kind man, I am apt to think, as some 

Of you have found me; and if brave or no, 

You, Calendaro, can pronounce, who have seen me 
Put to the proof; or, if you should have doubts, 
I'l clear them on your person ! 

Cal. You are welcome, 
When once our enterprise is o’er, which must not 
Be interrupted by a private brawl. 

Ber. Y am no brawler ; but can bear myself 

As far among the foe as any he’ 


Ber ° I had markꝰd out some: but I have not dared | Who hears me; ; else why have I been selected 


Yo trust them with the secret, till assured ' 
That they were worthy faith. 
Cal. There is no necd 
Of trusting to their faith: who, save ourselves | 
And our more chosen comrades, is aware 
Fully of our intent? they think themselves 
Engaged in secret to the Signory, ! 
To punish some more dissolute young nobles 
Who have defied the law in their excesses ; 
But once drawn up, and their new swords well-flevnd 
In the rank hearts of the more odious senators, 
They will not hesttate to follow up 
Their blow upon the others, when they sce 
The example of their chiefs, and I for one 
Will set them such, that they for very shame 
And safety will not pause till all have perish'd. 
Ber. How say you? all! 
Cal. Whom wouldst thou spare ? 
Ber. I spare? 
I have no power to spare. I only guestion’d, 
Thinking that even amongst these wicked men 
There might be some, whose age and qualities 
Might mark them out for pity. 
Cal. Yes, such pity 
As when the viper hath been cut to pieces, 
The separate fragment#quivering in the sun, 
In the last energy of venomous life, 
Deserve and have. Why, J should think as soon 
Of pitying some particular fang which made 
One in the jaw of the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one of these: they form but links 
Of one long chain; one mass, one breath, one body ; 
They eat, and drink, and live, and breed toxether, 
Revel, and lie, oppress, and kill in concert, — 
So let them die as one ! 
Dag. Should one survive, 
He would be dangerous as the whole; it is nut 
Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 
The spirit of this aristocracy 
Which must be rooted out; and {if there were 
A single shoot of the old tree in life, 
"TY would fasten in the soll, and spring again 
To gloomy verdure and to bitter fruit. 


— we must be firm ! 
Look to it well, 


— J have an eye upon thee. 
_§ As historical fact. Sec Arrenpix: Marino Faliero, Note | 


To be of your chief comrades? but no less 


! IT own my natural weakness; I have not 


Yet learn’d to think of indiscriminate murder 
Without some sense of shuddering ; and the sight 


| Of blood which spouts through hoary scalps is not 


To me a thing of triumph, nor the death 

Of men surprised a glory. Well—too well 

T know that we must do such things on those 
Whose acts have raised up such avengers; but 
If there were some of these who could be saved 
From out this sweeping fate, for our own sakes 
And for our honour, to take off some stain 

Of massacre, which else pollutes it wholly, 

T had been glad; and see no cause in this 

For sneer, nor for suspicion ! 

Dag. Calm thee, Bertram, 
For we suspect thee not, and take good heart. 
It is the cause, and not our will, which asks 
Such actions from our hands: we Ji wash away 
All stains in Freedom's fountain ! 


Enter IskAE Bexteccio, and the Doce, disguised. 


Dag. Welcome, Isract. 
Consp. Most welcome.-—-Brave Bertucclo, thou 
art late — 
Who is this stranger ? 


Cal. It is time to name hin. 
Our comrades are even now prepared to greet him 
In brotherhood, as I have made it known 
That thou wouldst add a brother to our causc, 
Approved by thee, and thus approved by all. 

Such is our trust in all thine actions. Now 


Let him unfold himself. 
i, Ber. Stranger, step forth | 
{ The Doax discovers himself. 
Consp. To arms!—-we arc betray'd—it is the 
Doge ! 


' Down with them both! our traitorous captain, and 


The tyrant he hath sold us to | 
Cal. (drawing his sword). Hold! hold! 
Who moves a step against them dies. Hold! hear 
Bertucclo-— What! are you appnll’d to see 
A lone, unguarded, weaponless old man 
Amongst you?—JIsrael, speak! what means this 
mystery ? [ bosoms, 
i, Ber. Let them advance and strike at their own 
Ungrateful suicides ! for on our lives 
Depend their own,‘ their fortunes, und their hopes. 
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SCENE 11. 


Doge. Strike !—— If I dreaded death, a death more 
fearful 
Than any your rash weapons can inflict, 
1 should not now be here: — Qh, noble Courage ! 
The eldest born of Fear, which makes you brave 
Against this solitary hoary head ! 
See the bold chiefs, who would reform a state 
And shake dewn senates, mad with wrath and dread 
At sight of one patrician! Butcher me | 
You can; I care not. — Israel, are these men 
The mighty hearts you spoke of ? look upon them ! 
Cal. Faith ! he hath shamed us, and deservedly. 
Was this your trust in your true chief Bertuccio, 
To turn your swords against him and his guest ? 
Sheathe them, and hear him, 
I. Ber. I disdain to speak. 
They might and must have known a heart Jike 
mine 
Incapable of treachery ; and the power 
They gave me to adopt all fitting means 
To further their design was ne'er abused. 
They might be certain that whoe'er was brought 
By me into this council had been led 
To take his choice —as brother, or as victim. 
Doge. And which am I to be? your actions leave 
Some cause to doubt the freedom of the choice. 
I. Ber. My lord, we would have perish’d here 
together, 
Had these rash men proceeded ; but, behold, 
They are ashamed of that mad moment’s impulse, 
And droop their heads; believe me, they are such 
As I described them — Speak to them. 
Cul 
We are all listening in wonder. 


Ay, speak ; 


I. Ber. (addressing the Conspirators). You are safe, 


Nay, more, almost triumphant — listen then, 
And know my words for truth. 

Doge. You see me here, 
As one of you hath said, an old, unarm’d, 
Defenceless man; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state, 

Apparent sovereign of our hundred fsles, 

Robed in official purple, dealing out 

The edicts of a power which is not mine, 

Nor yours, but of our masters — the patricians. 
Why I was there you know, or think you know; 
Why I am dere, he who hath been most wrong‘d, 
He who among you hath been most insulted, 
Qutraged, and trodden on, until he doubt 

If he be worm or no, may answer for me, 

Asking of his own heart, what brought him here ? 
You know my recent story, all men know it, 

Aud judge of it far differently from those 

Who sate in Judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 
But spare me the recital — it is here, 

Ifere at my heart the outrage— but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints, 

Would only show my feebleness the more, 

Ami I come here to strengthen even the strong, 
And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 

With woman's weapons; but 1 need not urge you. 
Qur private wrongs have sprung from public vices, 
In this—Z cannot call it commonwealth, 


Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor people, 


But all the sins of the old Spartan state! . 


nine of the old 8 


1 [™ But all the ? worst sins of tho Sparen ie state,” — MS.J 
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Without its virtues — temperance and valour. 
‘The lords of Lacedeemon were true soldiers, 

But ours are Syharites, while we are Helots, 

Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved ; 
Although dress’d out to head a pageant, as 

‘The Grecks of yore made drunk their slaves to fori 
A pastime for their children. You are mct 

‘Lo overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a government, this spectre, 
Which must be exorcised with blood,——and thea 
We will renew the times of truth and justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 

Not rash equality but equal rights, 

Proportion’d like the columns to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making tirm the whole with grace and beauty, 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

In operating this great change, I claim 

To be one of you— if you trust in me; 

If not, strike home, — my life is compromised, 
And I would rather fall by freemen’s hands 
Than live another day to act the tyrant 

As delegate of tyrants: such I am not, 

And never have been —read it in our annals ; 

I can appeal to my past government 

In many lands and cities; they can tell you 

If 1 were an oppressor, or a man 

Feeling and thinking for my fellow men. 

Haply had I been what the senate sought, 

A thing of robes and trinkets, dizen’d out 

To sit in state as for a suvereign’s picture ; 

A popular scourge, u ready sentence-signer, 

A stickler for the Senate and “ the Forty,” 

A sceptic of all measures which had not. 

The sanction of “the Ten,” a council-fawner, 

A tool, a fool, a puppet, —they had ne’er 
Foster'd the wretch who stung me. What I suffer 
Has reach’d me through my pity for the people ; 
That many know, and they who know not yet 
Will one day learn: meantime, I do devote, 
Whate’er the issue, my last days of life— 

My present power such as it is, not that 

Of Doge, but of a man who has been great 
Before he was degraded to 

And still has individual meats and mind; 

I stake my fame (and I had fame)— my breath — 
(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh ) 

My heart-——my hope — my soul— upon this cast ! 
Such as I am, I offer me to you 

And to your chiefs; accept me or reject me, — 
A Prince who fain would be a citizen 

Or nothing, and who has left his throne to be so. 

Cal. Long live Faliero !— Venice shall be free ! 

Consp. Long live Faliero! 

J. Ber. Comrades! did I well? 
Is not this man a host in such a cause? 

Doge. This is no time for eulogies, nor place 
For exultation. Am I one of you? 

Cal. Ay, and the first amongst us, as thou hast been 
Of Venice — be our general and chief. 

Doge. Chief !—general ! —- I was general at Zara, 
And chief in Rhodes and Cyprus, prince in Venice: 
I cannot stoop ——- that is, I am not fit 
To lead a band of ——~ patriots: when I lay 
Aside the dignities which I have borne, 

*T is not to put on others, but to be 
Mate to my fellows — but now to the point: 
P 3 


— — — —— — 
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Israel has stated to me your whole plan — 
*T is bold, but feasible if I assist it, 
And must beset in motion instantly. 

Cal, E’en when thou wilt. Is it not sa, my friends ? 
I have disposed all for a sudden blow ; 

When shall it be then ? 

Doge. 

Ber. So soon ? 

Doge. So soon ? —so late — each hour accumulates 
Peril on peril, and the more so now 
Since I have mingled with you; —know you not 
The Council, and “the Ten?” the spies, the eyes 
Of the patricians dubious of their slaves, [one ? 
And now more dubious of the prince they have made 
I tell you, you must strike, and suddenly, 

Full to the Hydra’s heart — its heads will follow. 

Cal. With all my soul and sword, I yield assent ; 
Our companies are ready, sixty each, 

And all now under arms by Israel's order ; 
Each at their different place of rendezvous, 
And vigilant, expectant of some biow ; 
Let each repair for action to his post ' 
And now, my lord, the signal ? 

Doge. When you hear 
The great bell of St. Mark’s, which may not be 
Strack without special order of the Doge 
(The last poor privilege they leave their prince), 
March on Saint Mark's ! 

J. Ber. And there ? — 

Doge. By different routes 
Let your march be directed, every sixty 
Entering a separate avenue, and still 
Upon the way let your cry be of war 
And of the Genoese fleet, by the first dawn 
Discern'd before the port; form round the palace, 
Within whose court will be drawn out In arms 
My nephew and the clients of our house, 

Many and martial; while the bell tolls on, 


At sunrise. 


Shout ye, “ Saint Mark — the foe is on our waters!" | 


Cal. I see it now — but on, my noble lord. 

Doge. Ali the patricians flocking to the Council, 
(Which they dare not refuse, at the dread signal 
Pealing from oyt their patron saint’s proud tower, ) 
Will then be gather’d in unto the harvest, 

And we will reap them with the sword for sickle. 

If some few should be tardy or absent them, 

*T will be but to be taken faint and single, 

When the majority are put to rest. {scotch, 

Cal; Would that the hour were come ! we will not 
But kill. 

Ber. Once more, sir, with your pardon, I 
Would now repeat the question which I ask'd 
Befove Bertuccio added to our eause 
This great ally who renders it more sure, 

And therefore safer, and as such admits 
Some dawn of mercy to a portion of 
Our victims —must all perish in this slaughter ? 

Cal. All who encounter me and mine, be sure, 

The mercy they have shown, I show. 


Consp. 
Je this a time to talk of pity ? when 
Have they e’er shown, or felt, or feign'd !t ? 
L Ber. : 


This false compassion {s a folly, and 


All! All! 


Mare Coruaro 
* Grimani § *ared 


I saved the life,” &c..—- M8} 


1 [* Fought by my side, and 


My { ciesion te the Pope; 
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Injustice to thy comrades and thy cause ! 
Dost thou not see, that if we single out 
Some for escape, they live but to avenge 
The fallen? and how distinguish now the innocent 
From out the guilty ? all their acts are one — 
A single emanation from one body, 
Together knit for our oppression! °T is 
Much that we let their children live; I doubt 
If all of these even should be set apart : 
The hunter may reserve some single cub 
From out the tiger's litter, but who e’er 
Would seek to save the spotted sire or dam, 
Unless to perish by their fangs ? however, 
I will abide by Doge Faliero's counsel : 
Let him decide if any should be saved. 
Doge. Ask me not-——tempt me not with snch a 
question — 
Decide yourselves. ; 
I. Ber. You know their private virtues 
Far better than we can, to whom alone 
Their public vices, and most foul oppression, 
Have made them deadly ; if there be amongst them 
One who deserves to be repeal’d, pronounce. 
Doge. Dolfino’s father was my friend, and Lando 
Fought by my side, and Marc Cornaro shared ! 
My Genoese embassy : I saved the life 
Of Venlero—shall I save it twice ? 


| 
| Would that I could save them and Venice also ! 


All these men, or their fathers, were my friends | 
Till they became my subjects; then fell from me 
As faithless leaves drop from the o’erblown flower, 
And left me a lone blighted thorny stalk, 
Which, in its solitude, can shelter nothing ; 
So, as they let me wither, let them perish ! 
Cal. They cannot co-exist with Venice’ freedom ! 
Doge. Ye, though you know and feel our mutual 
mass | 
Of many wrongs, even ye are ignorant? 
| What fatal poison to the springs of life, 
| Tv human ties, and all that 's good and dear, 
Lurks in the present institutes of Venice : 
| All these men were my friends. I loved them, they 
| Requited honourably my regards ; 
| We served and fought; we smiled and wept in | 
concert ; ' 
We revell'd or we sorrow'd side by side: 
We made aliiances of blood and marriage ; 
We grew in years and honours fa(rly,—till 
Their own desire, not my ambition, made | 
Them choose me for their prince, and then farewell ! 
Farewell all social memory ! all thoughts {shipe, | 
In common ! and sweet bonds which link old friend- |! 
When the survivors of Jong years and actions, 
Which now belong fo history, soothe the days | 
Which yet remain by treasuring each other, 
And never meet, but each beholds the mirror | 
Of half a century on his brother’s brow, t 
And sees a hundred beings, now in carth, 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone by, | 
And seeming not all dead, as long as two | 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 
Which once were one and many, still retain | 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save om marble -——- 
Olme { Olme !—~and must I do this deed ? 


3(* Bear witness with me! ye who hear and know, 
And feel our mutual mage of many wrongs.” — M8.] 


— — — 
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J. Ber. My lord, you are much moved; it is not | The last night of mere words: 1’d fain be doing?’ 
now | Saint Mark's great bell. at dawn shall find me wakeful'! 
That such things must Be dwelt upon. I. Ber. Disperse then to your poste: be firm and: 
Doge. Your patience vigilant ; 
A moment-—I recede net: mark with me Think on the wrongs we bear, the rights we claim. 
The gloomy vices of this government. This day and night shall be the last of peril | 
From the hour they made me Doge, the Doge ruz¥ | Watch for the signal, and then march. I go 
made MC — To join my band; let each be prompt to marshal 
Farewell the past | I died to all that had been, His separate charge: the Doge will now return 
Or rather they to me: no friends, no kindness, To the palace to prepare all for the blow. 


— — — — 


No privacy of life — all were cut off: We part to meet in freedom and in glory ! | you 
They came not near me, such approach gave umbrage ; Cal. Doge, when I greet you next, my homage to 
They could not love me, such was not the law ; | Shall be the head of Steno on this sword ! 


They thwarted me, "twas the state’s policy ; 

They baffled me, ‘twas a patrician’s duty ; 

They wrong'd me, for such was to right the state ; 

They could not right me, that would give suspicion ; 

So that I was a slave to my own subjects; 

So that I was a foe to my own friends ; 

Begirt with spies for guards, with robes for power, 

With pomp for freedom, gaolers for a council, 

Inquisitors for friends, and hell for life ! 

I had one only fount of quiet left, 

And that they poison’d ! My pure household gods! 

Were shiver’d on my hearth, and o’er their shrine The offence grows his, and let him answer it. 

Sate grinning Ribaldry and sneering Scorn. Cal. Yet, as the immediate cause of the alliance 
I. Ber. You have been deeply wrong’d, and now { Which consecrates our undertaking more, 


Doge. No; let him be reserved unto the last, 
Nor turn aside to strike at such a prey, $ 
Till nobler game is quarried: his offence 
Was a mere ebullition of the vice, 
The general corruption generated 
By the foul aristocracy: he could not — 
He dared not — in more honourable days 
Have risk’d it. I have merged all private wrath 
Against him in the thought of our great purpose. 
A slave insults me — I require his punishment 
From his proud master’s hands ; if he refuse it, 


— — — — — — — — — 


shall be I owe him such deep gratitude, that fain 

Nobly avenged before another night. I would repay him as he merits; may I? 

Doge. I had borne ali—it hurt me, but I bore it— | Doge. You would but lop the hand, and I the head; 
Till this last running over of the cup You would but smite the scholar, I the master; 
Of bitterness — until this last loud insult, You would but punish Steno, I the senate. 
Not only unredress'd, but sanction’d; then, I cannot pause on individual hate, 
And thus, I cast all further feelings from me— In the absorbing, sweeping, whole revenge, 
The feelings which they crush’d for me, long, long Which, like the sheeted fire from heaven, must blast 
Before, even in their oath of false allegiance ! Without distinction, as it fell of yore, 
Even in that very hour and vow, they abjured Where the Dead Sea hath quench'd two cities’ ashes. 
Their friend and made a sovereign, as boys make | J. Ber. Away, then, to your posts! 1 but remain 
‘Playthings, to do their pleasure—and be bruken! | A moment to accompany the Doge 
I from that hour have seen but senators | To our late place of tryst, to see no spies 
In dark suspicious conflict with the Doge, | Have been upon the scout, and thence I hasten 
Brooding with him in mutual hate and fear ; : To where my allotted band is under arms. 
They dreading he should snatch the tyranny i Cal. Farewell, then, — until dawn ! 
From out their grasp, and he abhorring tyrants. I. Ber. Success go with you ! 
To me, then, these men have no private life, Consp. We will not fail-—Away ! My lord, fareweil.+ 
Nor claim to ties they have cut off from others ; { The Conspirators salute the Docs and Israx. 
As senators for arbitrary acts Brrtuccio, and retire, headed by Puitie CALEn- 
Amenable, I look on them-——as such naro. The Dose and Isnazi Berruccio 
Let them be dealt upon. 2 remain. 

Cal. And now to action ! I. Ber. We have them in the toii—it cannot fail! 
Hence, brethren, to our posts, and may this be Now thou ‘st indeed a sovereign, and wilt make 


'( T could have forgiven the dagger or the bowl, any thing, | in many points, his genius approxtmates, he is fettered by an 
but sche deliberate desolation piled upon me, when J stood intractab © story, which is wholly remote from the instincts 
alone upon my hearth, with my household gods shivered | and feelings of mankind. How elevated soever may be his 
around me. ‘Bo you suppose I have forgotten or forgiven it? | diction, how vivid soever his colouring, a moral truth is 
It has, comparatively, ewallowed up in me every other feeling, | wanting —that charm, so difficult to define, 80 easy to ap- 
and 1 am only a spoctator upon earth till a tenfold oppor- prone: which, diffused over the scene, excites in generous 
tunity offers. it may come yet.” — Byron Leitere, 1819. soms an exalted enthusiasm for the | interests of 
humanity, This is the poesy of history. is the charm of 
a (The struggie of ſooli with which the Doge undertakes the Will Tell of Scullter - it is in the awful plot of 
the conspiracy is admirably contrasted with the ferocious | Brutus and, to a certain degree, ‘in the conspiracy of Pierre 
eagerness of his low-born associates ; and only loses its effect, | s.4 Jatier: for the end and purpose of theae conspiracies 
because we cannot but be sensible that the man who felt thus were, to redeem their country from insult and oppression. 
could not have gone on with his guilty praject, unless stimu- | But in Marino Fallero’s attempt against the nate, we con- 
ate by some, greta nd moore accunraleted Anjurig chan | complete nocbing but the project of « sanguloary rufian tak 
are, im ® v & 
tion of the reader, — Hasan.) me Pare un tan oe, the wrongs and suffer- 


usurpers, 
3 {* Nor turn aside to strike at such « { Sretch” 8. ee i —— 


great hin, gondess fy adated Venice with 
«(Th @efect of Marino Falfero is, that the nature | into an enterprise which ve in 
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A name immortal greater than the greatest : 
Free citisens bave strack at kings ere now ; 
Caesars have fallen, and even patrician hands 
Have crash'd dictators, as the popular steel 
Has reach'd patricians; but, until this hour, 
What prince has plotted for his people's freedom ? 
Or risk'd a life to Wherate his subjects ? 
For ever, and for ever, they conspire 
Against the people, to abuse their hands 
To chains, but laid aside to carry weapons 
Against the fellow nations, so that yoke 
On yoke, and slavery and death may whet, 
Not glut, the never-gorged Leviathan ! 
New, my lord, to our enterprise ; — tis great, 
And greater the reward; why stand you rapt ? 
A moment back, and you were all impatience ! 
Doge. And is it then decided ? must they die ? 
I. Ber. Who? 
Doge. My own friends by blood and courtesy, 
And many deeds and days — the senators ? 
I. Ber. You pass'd their sentence, and it is a just one. 
Doge. Ay, 30 it seems, and so it is to you ; 
You are a patriot, plebelan Gracchus — 
The rebel's oracle, the people’s tribune — 
I blame you not - you act in your vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress ‘d you, and despised you ; 
So they have me; but you ne'er spake with them ; 
You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt ; 
You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 
You grew not up with them, nor laugh'd, nor wept, 
Nor held a revel in their company ; 
Ne‘er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d their smile 
In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 
Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have : 
These hairs of mine are grey, and so are theirs, 
The elders of the Council: I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven's wing, 
As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 
And can I see them dabbled o'er with blood ? 
Each stab to them wil] seem my suicide. ! 
I. Ber. Doge! Doge! this vacillation is unworthy 
A child; if you are not In second childhood, 
€all hack your nerves to your own purpose, nor 
Thus shame yourself and me, By heavens! I'd 
rather 
Forego even now, or fail in our intent, 
Than see the man I venerate subside 
From high resolves into such shallow weakness ! 
You have seen blood in battic, shed it, both 
Your own and that of others ; can you shrink then 
From a few drops from veins of hoary vampires, 
Who but give back what they have drain'’d from 
miltions ? 
Doge. Bear with me! Step by step, and blow on 
blow, 
I will divide with you; think not I waver: 
Ah! no; it is the certainty of all 
Which I must do doth make me tremble thus, 


1 [Phe unnmin’d —— of ~ motives with which the 
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But let these Jast and lingering thoughts have way, 
To which you only and the night are conscious, 
And beth regardless: when the hour arrives, 
’T is mine to sound the knell, and strike the blow, 
Which shall unpeople many palaces, 
And hew the highest genealogic trees 
Down to the earth, strew'd with thelr bleeding fruit, 
And crush their blossoms into barrenness : 
This will 1 — must-I—have I sworn to do, 
Nor aught can turn me from my destiny ; 
But still I quiver to behold what I 
Must be, and think what I have been! Beur with me. 
J, Ber, Re-man your breast; I feel nosuch remorse, 
1 understand it not: why should you change ? 
You acted, and you act, on your free will. 
Doge. Ay, there it is——yow feel not, nor do J, 
Else I should stab thee on the spot, to save 
A thousand lives, and, killing, do no murder ; 
You feel not —you go to this butcher-work 
As if these high-born men were steers for shambles ! 
When all is over, you'll be free and merry, 
And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; 
But I, outgoing thee and all thy fellows 
In this surpassing massacre, shall be, 
Shall see and feel—oh God! oh God! ‘tis true, 
And thou dost well to answer that it was 
‘* My own free will and act,” and yet you ert, 
For I well do this! Doubt not —fear not; I 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice |! 
And yet I act no more on my free will, 
Nor my own feelings—- both compel me back ; 
But there is Ae within me and around, 
And like the demon who believes and trembles 
Must I abhor and do. Away ! away! 
Get thee unto thy fellows, I will hie me 


| To gather the retainers of our house. 


: Doubt not, Saint Mark’s great bell shall wake all 


— ee 


Venice, 
Except her slaughter'd senate: ere the sun 
Be broad upon the Adriatic there 
Shall be a voice of weeping, which shall drown 
The roar of waters in the cry of blood ! 
I am resolved —come on. 
J. Ber. With all my soul! 
Keep a firm rein upon these bursts of passion ; 
Remember what these men have dealt to thee, 
And that this sacritice will be succeeded 
By ages of prosperity and freedom 
To this unshackled city: a true tyrant 
Would have depopulated empires, nor 
Have felt the strange compunction which hath wrung 
you 
To punish a few traitors to the people. 
Trust me, such were a pity more misplaced 
Than the late mercy of the state to Steno. 
Doge. — thou hast struck upon the chord which 
ars 
Ali nature from my heart. Hence to our tusk ! 
{ lex cunt, 


— he thinks of rather ton late to give those touches of 
emoree and mercy any other character than that of h 
critical whining. The sentiments = certainiy good, 
lamentably out of time and place, and remind of Scarron's 
remark k apon the moralizing "Phiegyas in the infernal re 


“ Cette sentence est vrai et bolle, 

Mats dane enfer de quoi sert-elle ?*° , 
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On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which should not 
ACT IV. Have worn this aspect yet for matty a year. 
‘The music, and the banquet, and the wine — 
SCENE 1! The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers — 
Palazzo of the Patrician Lio. Liow1 laying aside | The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments — 


the mask and cloak which the Venetian Nobles wore 
tn public, attended by a Domestic. 


Lioni. I will to rest, right weary of this revel, 
The gayest we have held for many moons, 
And yet, I know not why, it cheer’d me not; 
There came a heaviness across my heart, 
Which, in the lightest movement of the dance, 
Though eye to cye, and band in hand united 
Even with the lady of my love, oppress’d ine, 
And through my spirit chill’d my blood, until 
A damp like death rose o'er my brow; I strove 
To laugh the thought away, but "twould not be: 
Through all the music ringing in my cars 
A knell was sounding as distinct and clear, 
Though low and far, as e’er the Adrian wave 
Rose o'er the city’s murmur in the night, 
Dashing against the outward Lido’s bulwark : 
So that I left the festival before 


| It reach'd its zenith, and will woo my pillow 


: For thoughts more tranquil, or forgetfulness. 
{ Antonio, take my mask and cloak, and light 


— — — —— — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — 







The lamp within my chamber. 


iat. Yes, my lord: 
Command you no refreshinent ? 
Lioni. Nought, save sleep, 


Which will not be commanded. Let me hope it, 
[ Lait Anronto. 

Though my breast feels too anxivus; 1 will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits: ‘tis 
A goodly night; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept Into its cave, {ness ! 
And the broad moon has brighten'd. What a still- 

{ Groes to an open lattice. 
And what a contrast with the scene I lett, 
Where the tall torches’ glare, and sliver lamps’ 
More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries 
A dazzling mass of artificial light, 
Which show'd all things, but nothing as they were. 
There Age essaying to recall the pust, 
After long striving for the hues of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and 
Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 
Prank’'d forth in all the pride of ornament, 
Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 
Believed itself forgotten, and was fool’d. 


There Youth, which needed not, nor thought of such 


Vain adjuncts, lavish’d its true bloom, and health, 
And bridal beauty, in the unwholesome press 

Of flush'd and crowded wassuailers, and wasted 

Its hours of rest in dreaming this was pleasure, 
And so shall waste them till the sunrise streams 


trThe fourth act opens with the most 
Hantly written scene in the piay monet it is a soli 
al r alien from the business of the piece. 
young nobleman, returns home from 
rather out of spirita ; and, opeal 
onntrasts the tranquillity of 
him, with the turbulence and glitter 
ments of that which he has just quitted. Nothin 
fjnor than this picture, in both its compartments. 


Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 







ical and bril- 
uy, and 


@ splendid assembly, 
ng his palace window {or air, 
night acene which Hea before 
NCO enchant- 


The white arms and the raven hair—-the braids 
And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the necklace, 
An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled; the thin robes, | 
Floating like light clouds t wixt our gaze and heaven; | 
The many-twinkling feet so small and sylphiike, 
Suggesting the more secret symmetry 

Of the fair forms which terminate so well —- 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments —art and nature, 
Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 

The sight of beauty as the parch'd pilgrim’s 

On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 

A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are gone. Around me are the stars and waters — 
Worlds mirror'd in the ocean, goodlier sight 

Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass; 

And the great element, which is to space 

What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue depths, 
Soften’d with the first breathings of the spring ; 
The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 
Serenely smoothing v'er the lofty walls 

Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 
Fraught with the orlent spoil of many marbles, 
Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 

Secm cach a trophy of some mighty deed, 

Rear'd up from out the waters, scarce less strangely 
Than those more massy and mysterious giants 

Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt's plains to times that have 
No other record. All jis gentle: nought 

Stirs rudely ; but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 

Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress, 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 
That he is not unheard; while her young hand, 
Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart 
Thrill like his lyre-strings at the signt; — the dash 
: Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 
















. And the responsive voices of the choir 

; Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 
| Some dusky shadow checkcring the Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire, 

' Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 
| ‘he ocean-born and earth-commanding city — 

; How sweet and soothing is this hour of calm ! 

| I thank thee, Night ! for thou hast chased away 
Those horrid bodements which, amidst the throng, 
I could not dissipate : and with the blessing 


~ 




















truth and a luxurlance in the description of the rout, which 
mark at once the hand of a master, and raize it to.a very high 
rank as a piece — painting: — while the moonlight 
view from the window is equally grand and beautiful, and 
reminds us of those thagnificent and enchanting loukings forth 
in “ Manfred," which have left, wo will confess, far deeper 
traces on our fancy, than any thing in the more elaborate work 
before US. — JEFFREY.) 
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Of thy benigu and quiet influence, 
Now will I to my couch, although to rest 
Is almost wronging such a night as this——! 


[4 knoching is heard from without. |. 


Hark 1 what is thet ? or who at such a moment? ® 


Enter ANTONIO. 
Ant. My lord, a man without, on urgent business, 
Implores ta be admitted. 
Loni. Is he a stranger ? 
Ant. His face is muffied in his cloak, but both 
His voice and gestures seem famillar to me; 
I craved his name, but this he seem’d reluctant 
To trust, save to yourself; most earnestly 
He sues to be permitted to approach you. 
Lioni. ’T is a strange hour, and a suspicious bearing ! 
And yet there is slight peril: ‘tis not in 
Their houses noble men are struck at; still. 
Although I know not that I have a foe 
In Venice, 't will be wise to use some caution. 
Admit him, and retire; but call up quickly 
Some of thy fellows, who may wait without. — 
Who can this man be? — 
[ Erit Antonio, and returns with Bertram muffted, 
Ber. My good lord Lioni, 
I have no time to lose, nor thou,—-dismiss 
This menial hence; I would be ‘private with you. 
Lioni. It seems the voice of Bertram — Go, 
Antonio. [Exit Antonio. 
Now, stranger, what would you at such an hour ? 
Ber. (discovering himself). A boon, my noble pa- 
tron; you have granted 
Many to your poor client, Bertram; add 
This one, and make him happy. 
Liont. Thou hast known me 
From boyhood, ever ready to assist thee 
In all fair objects of advancement, which 
Beseem one of thy station; I would promise 
Ere thy request was heard, but that the hour, 
Thy bearing, and this strange and burried mode 
Of suing, gives me to suspect this visit 
Hath some mysterious import— but say on — 
What has occurred, sume rash and sudden broil ? — 
A cup too much, 2 scuffle, and a stab? — 
Mere things of every day ; so that thou hast not 
Spilt noble blood, I guarantee thy safety ; 
But then thou must withdraw, for angry friends 
And relatives, in the first burst of vengeance, 
Are things in Venice deadiier than the laws. 
Ber. My lord, I thank you; but —— 
Lioni. But what? You have not 
Raised a rash hand against one of our order ? 
If so, withdraw and fly, and own it not; 
I would not day — but then I must not save thee ! 
He who has shed patrician blood —— 
Ber. I come 
To save patrician blood, and not to shed it! 
And thereunto I must be speedy, for 
Each minute lost may lose a life; since Time 


Has changed hie slow scythe for the two-edged sword, | 
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this splendid passage, with reference to the romantic character 
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And is about to take, instead of sand, 





The dust from sepulchres to All his hour-giass | — 
Go not thou forth to-morrow ! 


Lioni. Wherefore not ? 
What means thia menace ? 
Ber. Do not seek its meaning, 


But do as I implore thee; — atir nat forth, 
Whate'’er be stirring; though the roar of crowds — 
The cry of women, and the shrieks of babes — 
The groans of men — the clash of arms — the sound 
Of rolling drum, shrill trump, and hollow beil, 
Peal in one wide alarum — Go not forth 
Until the tocsin’s silent, nor even then 
Till 1 return! 
Lioni. Again, what does this mean ? 
Ber. Again, I tell thee, ask not; but by all 
Thou holdest dear on earth or heaven — by all 
The souls of thy great fathers, and thy hope 
‘To emulate them, and to leave behind 
Descendants worthy both of them and thee — 
By all thou hast of biess’d in hope or memory — 
By all thou hast to fear here or hereafter — 
By all the good deeds thou hast done to me, 
Good I would now repay with greater good, 
Remain within — trust to thy household gods, 
And to my word for safety, if thou dost 
As I now counsel — but if not, thou art lost ! 
Lioni. I am indeed already lost in wonder ; 
Surely thou ravest ! what have / to dread ? 
Who are my foes? or if there be such, wiy 
Art thox leagued with them ? — thou / or if 60 leagued, 
Why comest thou to tell me at this bour, 
And not before ? 
Ber. I cannot answer this. 
Wilt thou po forth despite of this true warning ? 
Lioni. 1 was not born to shrink from idle threats, 
The cause of which I know not: at the heur 
Of council, be it soon or late, I shall not 
Be found among the absent. 
Ber, Say not so! 
Once more, art thou determined to go forth 7 
Lioni. Iam. Nor is there aught which shall im- 
pede me! 
Ber. Then Heaven have mercy on thy soul 1— 
Farewell ! [ Going. 
Lionti. Stay — there is more in this than my own 
safety {thus : 
Which makes me call thee back ; we must not part 
Bertram, I have known thee leng. 
der. From childhood, signor, 
You have been my protector; in the days 
Of reckless infancy, when rank forgets, 
Or, rather, is not yet taught to remember 
Its cold prerogative, we play’d together ; 
Our sports, our smiles, our tears, were mingled oft ; 
My father was your father's client, I 
His son's scarce less than foster-brother; years 


_ Saw us together — happy, heart-full hours ! 


Oh God ! the difference "twixt those hours and this ! 
Lioni. Bertram, 'tis thou who hast forgotten them. 
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SCENE I. 


Ber. Nor now, nor ever; whatsoe'er betide, 
I would have saved you: when to manhood's growth 
We sprung, and you, devoted to the state, 
As suits your station, the more humble Bertram 
Was left unto the labours of the humble, 
Still you forseok me net; and if my fortunes 
Have not been towerlng, *t was no fault of him 
Who ofttimes rescued and supported me, 
When struggling with the tides of circumstance 
Which bear away the weaker: noble blood 
Ne’er mantled in a nobler heart than thine 
Has proved to me, the poor plebeian Bertram. 
Would that thy fellow senators were like thee ! 
Liont. Why, what hast thou to say against the 
senate ? 
Ber, Nothing. 
Lioni. Y know that there are angry spirits 
And turbulent mutterers of stified treason, 
Who lurk in marrow places, and walk out 
MufBed to whisper curses to the night ; 
Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians, 
And desperate libertines who brawl in taverns ; 
Thou herdest not with such : ‘tis true, of late 
I have lust sight of thee, but thou wert wont 
To lead a temperate life, and break thy bread 
With honest mates, and bear a cheerful aspect. 
What hath come to thee ? in thy hollow eye 
And hueless cheek, and thine unquiet motions, 
Sorrow and shame and conscfence seem at war 
To waste thec. — 
Ber. Rather shame and sorrow light 
On the accursed tyranny which rides ! 
The very air in Venice, and makes men 
Madden as in the last hours of the plague 
Which sweeps the soul deliriously from life ! 
Liont. Some villains have been tampering with 
thee, Bertram ; 
This is not thy old language, nor own thoughts ; 
Some wretch has made thee drunk with disnffection . 
But thou must not be lost so; thou wert good. 
And kind, and art not fit for such base acts 
As vice and villany would put thee to: 
Confess —- confide in me — thou know'st my nature. 
What is it thou and thine are bound to do, 
Which should prevent thy friend, the only son 
Of him who was a friend unto thy father, 
So that our good-will is a heritage 
We should bequeath to our posterity 
Such as ourselves received it, or augmented; 
I say, what is it thou must do, that I 
Should deem thee dangerous, and keep the house 
Like a sick girl? 


Ber. Nay, question me no further ¢ 
I must be gone. —— 
Lioni. And I be muarder'd !—say, 


Was it not thus thou said‘st, my gentle Bertram ? 

Ber. Who talks of murder ? what said I of murder ?— 
°T in false! I did not utter such a word. 

Lioni. Thou didst not ; but from out thy wolfish eye, 
So changed from what I knew it, there glares forth 
The gladiator. If my life's thine object, 

Take it - I am unarm'é,-——and then away ! 

I would not hold my breath on such a tenure 

As the capricious mercy of such things 

As thou and those who have set thee to thy task-work. 


1 [“ On the accursed tyranny which Tides” MS.) 
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Ber. Sooner than spill thy blood, I peril mine ; 
Sooner than harm a hair of thine, I place 
In jeopardy a thousand heads, and some 
As noble, nay, even nobler than thine own. 
Lioni. Ay, is it even 90? Excuse me, Bertram; 
I am not worthy to be singled out 
From such exalted hecatombs—- who are they 
That are in danger, and that make the danger ? 
Ber. Venice, and all that she inherits, are 
Divided like a house against itself, 
And so will perish ere to-morrow’s twilight ! 
Lioni. More mysteries, and awful ones! But now, 
Or thou, or I, or both, it may be, are 
Upon the verge of ruin; speak once out, 
And thou art safe and glorious; for ‘tis more 
Glorious to save than slay, and slay i’ the dark too— 
Fic, Bertram ! that was not a craft for thee ! 
How would it look to see upon a spear 
The head of him whose heart was open to thee, 
Borne by thy hand before the shuddering people ? 
And such may be my doom; for here I swear, 
Whate’er the peril or the penalty 
Of thy denunciation, I go forth, 
Unless thou dost detail the cause, and show 
The consequence of all which led thee here ! 
Ber. Is there no way to save thee ? minutes fly, 
And thou art lost !—thou/ my sole benefactor, 
The only being who was constant to me 
Through every change. Yet, make me not a traitor! 
Let me save thee —but spare my honour! 
Livni, 
Can lie the honour in a league of murder ? 
And who are traitors save unto the state ? 
Ber. A league is still a compact, and more binding 
In honest hearts when words must stand for law ; 
And in my mind, there is no traitor like 
He whose domestic treason plants the poniard 
Within the breast which trusted to his truth. 
Liont, And who will strike the steel to mine ? 
Ber. Not 1; 
I could have wound my soul up to all things 
Save this. Zhou must not die! and think how dear 


Where 


' Thy life is, when I risk so many lives, 
‘ Nay, more, the life of lives, the liberty 
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Of future generations, not to be 
The assassin thou miscall’st me ; — once, once more 
I do adjure thee, pass not o'er thy threshold! | 
Lioni. It is in vain — this moment I go forth. 
Rer. Then perish Venice rather than my friend ! 
IT will disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy+— 
Oh, what a villain I become for thee ! 
Lioni. Say, rather thy friend’s saviour and the 
state's | — 
Speak — pause. not — all rewards, all pledges for 
Thy safety and thy welfare; wealth such as 
The state accords her worthiest servants ; nay, 
Nobility itself I guarantee thee, 
So that thou art sincere and penitent. 
Ber. I have thought again: it must not be——I 
Jove thee — 
Thou knowest it — that I stand here is the proof, 
Not least though last; but having dene my duty 
By thee, I now must do it by my country ! 
Farewell —we meet no more in life !— farewell! 
Lioni. What, ‘ho ! — Antonio — Pedro - to the 
door ! 
See that none pass — arrest this man ! 


ö— — — —— — — —— ———— —— — c⸗F 





Enter Axroxio and other armed Domestics, who eet ze 
Berrrarat 

Lioni (continues). Take care 
He hath no harm; bring me my sword and cloak ; 
And man the gondola with four oars — quick — 

[Exit Axroxio. 

We will unto Giovanni Gradenigo's, 
And send for Mare Cornaro; — fcar not, Bertram ; 
This needful violence is for thy safety, 
No less than for the general weal. 


Ber. Where wouldst thou 
Bear me a prisoner ? 

Lioni. Firstly to “ the Ten;“ 
Next to the Doge. 

Ber. To the Doge ? 

Lioni. Assuredly ; 
Is he not chief of the state ? 

Ber. Perhaps at sunrise — 

Liont, What mean you? — but we'll know anon. 

Ber. Art sure ? 


Lioni. Sure as all gentle means can make; and if 
They fail, you know “ the Ten” and their tribunal, 
And that St. Mark’s has dungeons, and the dungeons 
A rack. 

Ber. Apply it then before the dawn 
Now hastening inte heaven.—Onc more such word, 
And you shail perish piecemeal, by the death 
You think to doom to ime. 


Re-enter ANTONIO. 


Ant. The bark is ready, 
My lord, and all prepared. 
Lioni. Look to the prisoner. 


Bertram, I'l! reason with thee us we go 


To the Magnifico’s, sage Gradenigo. { Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The Ducat Palace.— The Doge's Apartment. 


The Docx and his nephew Bertuccio Faui:ro. 


Doge. Are all the people of our house in muster ? 
Ber. F. They are array'd, and eager for the signal, 


Within our palace precincts at San Polo. ! 
I come for your last orders. 
It had been 


Doge. 
As well had there been time to have got together, 
From my own fief, Val di Marino, more 
Of our retainers —- but it is too late. : 
Ber, F. Methinks, my lord, ‘tis better as it is: 
A sadden swelling of our retinue 
Had waked suspicion ; and, though flerce and trusty, 
The vassals of that district are too rude 


| And quick in quarrel to have long maintain'd 


The secret discipline we need for such 
A. service, till our foes are dealt upon. 

Doge. True; but when once the signal has been 
These are the men for such an enterprise; given, 
These city slaves have all their private bias, ; 


| Their prejudice against or for this noble, 


Which may induce them to o’erdo or spare 

Where mercy may be madness ; the fierce peasants, 
Serfs of my county of Val di Marino, 

Would do the bidding of their lard without 


Distinguishing for love or hate his foes ; 
Alike to them Marcello or Cornaro, 


3 The Doge's family palace. 
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ACT IV. 
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A Gradenigo or a Foscari; 
They are not used to start at those vain names, 
Nor bow the knee before a civic senate ; 
A chief in armour is thelr Suzerain, 
And not a thing in robes. © 4 
Ber. F. We are enough ; 
And for the dispositions of our clients 
Against the senate I will answer. 
Doge. Well, :... . 
The die is thrown; but for a warlike service, 
Done in the field, commend me to my peasants : 
They made the sun shine through the host of Huns 
When sallow burghers slunk back to their tents, 
And cower'd to hear their own victorious trumpet. 
If there be small resistance, you will find 
These citizens all lions, like their standard; 
But if there’s much to do, you'll wish, with me, 
A band of iron rustics at our backs. 
Ber, F. Thus thinking, I must marvel you resolve 
To strike the blow so suddenly. 
Doge. Such blows 
Must be struck suddenly or never. When 
I had o‘ermaster’d the weak false remorse 
Which yearn'd about my heart, too fondly yielding 
A moment to the feelings of old days, 
‘I was must fain to strike ; and, firstly, that 
I might not yield again to such emotions ; 
And, secondly, because of all these men, 
Save Israel and Philip Calendaro, 
I know not well the courage or the fulth ; 
To-day might find ’mongst them a traitor to us, 
As yesterday a thousand to the senate ; 
But once in, with their hilts hot in their hands, 
They must oa for their own sakes; one stroke struck, 
And the mere instinct of the first-born Cain, 
Which ever lurks somewhere In human hearts, 
Though circumstance muy keep it in abeyance, 
Will urge the rest on like to wolves; the sight 
Of blood to crowds begets the thirst of morc, 
As the first wine-cup leads to the long revel ; 
And you will find a harder task to quell 
Than urge them when they Aave commenced, but ti 
That moment, a mere voice, a straw, a shadow, 
Are capable of turning them aside. — 
How goes the night ? 
Ber. F. Almost upon the dawn, 
Doge. Then it is time to strike upon the bell. 
Are the men pusted ? 
Ber. F. By this time they arc; 
But they have orders not to strike, until 
They have command from you through me in person. 
Daye. Tis well.—Will the morn never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o'er all the heavens ? 
I am settled and bound up, and being so, 
The very effort which it cost me to 
Resulve to cleanse this commonwealth with fire, 
Now leaves my mind more steady. I have wept, 
And trembled at the thought of this dread duty ; 
But now I have put down all idle passion, 
And look the growing tempest in the face, 
As doth the pilot of an admiral galley : 
Yet (wouldst thou think it, kinsman ?) it hath been 
A greater struggle to me, than when nations 
Bebeld their fate merged in the approaching fight, 
Where I was leader of a phalanx, where 
Thousands were sure to perish — Yes, to spill 
The rank polluted current from the veins 
Of a few bloated despots needed more 
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To steel me to a purpose such as made 
Timoleon inmmortal, than to face 
The toils and dangers of a life of war. 

Ber. F. It gladdens me to see your former wisdom 
Subdue the furies which so wrung you ere 
You were decided. 

oge. It was ever thus 

With me; the hour of agitation came 
Th the firgt glimmerings of a purpose, when 
Passion had too much room to sway; but in 
The hour of action I have stood as calm | 
As were the dead who lay around me: this 
They knew who made me what I am, and trusted 
To the subduing power which I preserved 
Over my mood, when its first burst was spent. 
But they were not aware that there are things 
Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 
And not an impulse of mere anger ; though 
The laws sleep, justice wakes, and injured souls 
Oft do a public right with private wrong, 
And justify their decds unto themselves, — 
Methinks the day breaks— is it nct so? look, 
Thine eves are clear with youth ; — the air puts on 
A morning freshness, and, at least to mc, 
The sea looks greyer through the lattice. 


Ber. F. True, 
The morn ts dappling in the sky. } 
Doge. Away then ! 


See that they strike without delay, and with 
The first toll from St. Mark's, march on the palace 
With all our house’s strength: here I will meet 


you; 
The Sixteen and their companies will move 
In separate columns at the self-same moment : 
Be sure you post yourself at the great gate : 


- I would not trust “the Ten” except to us— 


The rest, the ravble of patricians, may 
Glut the more careless swords of those leagued with us. 
Remember that the cry is still “Saint Mark! 


| The Genoese are come— ho! to the rescue ! 


Saint Mark and Liberty !”-—— Now— now to action! 
er. F. Farewell then, noble uncle | we will mect 
In freedom and true sovereignty, or never ! 
Doge. Come hither, my Bertuccio — one embrace ; 
Speed, for the day grows broader; send me svon 
A messenger to tell me how all goes 
When yuu rejoin our troops, and then sound — sound 
The storm-bell from Saint Mark's ! 
{Exit BDextuccio Fano. 
Hic is gone, 2 
"Tis done. 


Dage (sulus). 
And on cach footstep moves a life. 
Now the destroying angel hovers o'er 
Yenice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 


i Ever as tac eagle overlooks his prey, 
: And for a moment, poised in middie air, 


. Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 


— — —— — — 





Then swoops with his unerring beak. Thou day! 
That slowly walk'st the watera! maren — march on — 
I would not smite I the dark, but rather see 

That no stroke errs. And you, ye blue sea waves ! 


1 [* The night is clearing from the sky.""— MS.] 

7 [At last the moment arrives when the bell is to be sounded, 
and the whole of the conspiring Lands are wetching in irm- 
— for the signal. The — of the Doge, and the 
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I have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 
With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 
While that of Venice flow'd too, but victorious ; 
Now thou must weary an unmix'd crimson; no 
Barbaric blood can reconcile us now ! 

Unto that horrible incarnadine, 

But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 
And have I lived to fourscore years for this? 

I, who was named Preserver af the City ? 

I, at whose name the million’s caps were flung 
Into the air, and cries from tens of thousands 
Rose up, imploring Heaven to send me blessings, 
And fame, and length of days — to see this day ? 
But this day, black within the calendar, 

Shall be succeeded by a bright millennium. 
Doge Dandolo survived to ninety summers 

To vanquish empires, and refuse their crown; 

T will resign a crown, and make the state 
Renew its freedom — but oh ! by what means ? 
The noble end must justify them. What 

Are a few drops of human blood ? ‘tis false, 
The blood of tyrants is not human; they, 

Like to incarnate Molochs, feed on ours, 

Until "tis time to give them to the tombs 

Which they have made so populous. —Oh world ! 
Oh men ! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime ? 
And slay as if Death had but this one gate, 
When a few years would make the sword superfluous? |! 
And I, upon the verge of th’ unknown realm, 
Yet send so many heralds on before me ? — 


I must not ponder this, [A paxee. 
Hark ! was there not 
A murmur as of distant voices, and : 


The tramp of feet in martial unison ? 

What phantoms even of sound our wishes raise ! 

It cannot be — the signal hath not rung— 

Why pauses it? My nephew's messenger 

Should be upon his way to me, and he 

Himself perhaps even now draws grating back 

Upon its ponderous hinge the steep tower portal, 

Where swings the sullen huge oracular bell, 5 

Which never knelis but for a princely death, 

Or for a state in peril, pealing forth | 

Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 

And be this peal its awfullest and last. | 

Sound till the strong tower rock !-—— What! silent | 
still ? hi 

I would go forth, but that my post is here, 

To be the centre of re-union to 

The oft discordant elements which form 

Leagues of this nature, and to keep compact 

The wavering of the weak, in case of conflict ; tt 

For if they should do battle, 't will be here, \ 

Within the palace, that the strife will thicken: 

Then here must be my station, as becomes 

The master-mover. —--— Hark ! he comes — he comes, | 

My nephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger. — 

What tidings ? Is he marching ?, hath he sped ? 

They here | — all's lost yet will I make an effurt. + 


3 [* Where swings the sullen ; — Dell.”’— MS.) 


* (A relenting ator, wham the contemplative Lioni 
had formérly bofriended, calls to warn him of his danger ; and 
is gradually led to betray hia associates. The plot is crushed 
in the moment of its developement, and the arrested in 
his palace. ‘The scene — preceding this catastrophe 


is noble and thrilling, — Jerrary. 
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Enter a Stonos or txe Nicur’, with Guards, 
Sig. Doge, I arrest thee of high treason ! 
Me ! 
Thy prince, of treason ?—- Who are they that dare 


11 Cloak their own treason under such an order ? 


- 
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| And learn (if souls so inueh 


Sig. (showing his order). Behold my order from 
the assembled Ten. 

Doge. And where are they, and why assembled ? no 
Such council can be lawful, till the prince 
Preside there, and that duty 's mine : on thine 
I charge thee, give me way, or marshal me 
To the council chamber. 

Duke! it may not be: 


— they in the wonted Hall of Council, 
But sitting in the convent of Saint Saviour’s. 
Doge. You dare to disobey me, then ? 
Sig. I serve 
The state, and needs must serve it faithfully ; 
My warrant is the will of those whe rule it. 
Doge. Ang till that warrant has my signature 
It is Wegal, and, as now applied, 
Rebellious. Hast thou weigh’d well thy life’s worth, 
That thus you dare assume a lawless function ? % 
Sig. "Tis not my office to reply, but act — 
I am placed here as guard upon thy person, 
And not as judge to hear or to decide. 
Doge (aside). I must gain time. So that the 
storm-bell sound [speed !—— 
All may be well yet. —- Kinsman, speed —-speed — 


Woe to the vanguish’d ! be they prince and peuple, 
Or slaves and senate — 
. {| The great bell of Saint Mark's tolls. 
Lo ! it sounds — it tolls ! 
(Aloud,) Hark, Signor of the Night! and you, ye 
hitelings, 


Our fate is trembling in the balance, and | 
| 


it is your knell — Swell on, thou lusty peal! 
Now, knaves, what ransom for your lives ? 

Sig. Confusion ! 
Stand to your arms, and guard the door — all's lost 
Unless that fearful bell be silenced soon. } 
The officer hath miss’d his path or purpose, 

Or met some unforeseen and hideous obstacle. 5 
Anselmo, with thy company proceed 
Straight to the Tower ; the rest remain with me. 


Who wield your mercenary staves in fear, | 


{£xit part of the Guard, | 


tor 


Doge. Wretch! if thou wouldst have thy vile life, | 
implore it; i 
It is not now a lease of sixty seconds, 
Ay, send thy miserable ruffians forth; 
They never shall return. 
Sig. Bo let it be ! 
They die then in their duty, as will L 
Doge. Fool! the high eagle files at nobler game 
Than thou and thy base myrmidons,— live on, 
resistance, 
ean bear 
To gaze upon the sunbeams) to be free. 
Sig. And learn thou to be captive. It hath ceased, 
[ The bell ceases to toil. 
The traitorous signal, which was to have set 


3 3 signori di Notte ’’ held an tmportant charge in the old 
# [H That thos you dareassumea{ premise 


So thou provok’st not peril 


— MS.) 
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—— — — 


The bloodhound mob on their patrician prey — 
The knell hath rung, but it is net the senate's ! 

Doge (after a pause). All's silent, and all's lost |! 

Sig. Now, Doge, denounce me 
— slave of a revolted council ! 

Have I not done my duty ? 

Doge. Peace, thou thing ! 
Thou hast done a worthy deed, and earn'd the price 
Of blood, and they who use thee will reward thee. 
But thou wert sent to watch, and not to prate, 

As thou saldst even now-— then do thine office, 
But let it be in silence, as behoves thee, 
Since, though thy prisoner, I am thy prince. 

Sig. I did not mean to Mil in the respect 
Due to your rank: in this I shall obey you. 

—— There now is nothing left me save 

to die ; 
And yet how near success ! I would have fillen, 
And proudly, in the hour of triumph, but 
To miss it thus ! —— 


AOT IV. 


Enter other Stanons or Tux Nicut, with Berruccro 
FAuo prisoner. 

2d Sig. We took him in the act 
Of issuing from the tower, where, at his order, 

As delegated from the Doge, the signal 
Had thus begun to sound. 

Ist Sig. Are all the passes 
Which lead up to the palace well secured? —_ [chiefs 

2d Sig. They are — besides, it matters not; the 
Are all in chains, and some even now on trial -— 
Their followers ure dispersed, and many taken, 

Ber. F. Uncle! 

Doge. It is in vain to war with Fortune ; 
The glory hath departed from our house. 

Ber. F. Who would have deem'd it?— Ah! one 

moment sooner ! fof ages ; 

Doge. That moment would have changed the face 

This gives us to eternity — We I! meet it 

As men whose triumph is not in success, 

But who can make their own minds all in all, 
Equal to every fortune. Droop not, ‘tis 

But a brief passage -—I would go alone, 

Yet if they send us, a3 ‘tis like, together, 

Let us go worthy of our sires and selves, 

Ber. F. I shall not shame you, uncle. 

1 st Sig. Lords, our orders 
Are to keep guard on both in separate chambers, 
Until the council call ye to your trial. 

Doge. Our trial! will they keep their mockery up 
Even to the last ? bat let them deal upon us, 

As we had dealt on them, but with less pomp. 

‘Tis but a game of mutual homicides, 

Who have cast lots for the first death, and they 

Have won with false dice.--Who hath been our 
Judas ? 

let Sig. I am not warranted to answer that. 

Ber. F. I Tl answer for thee — 't is a certain Bertram, 
Even now deposing to the secret giunta. [tools 

Doge. Bertram the Bergamask! With what vile 
We operate to slay or save! This creature, 

Black with a double treason, now wil) earn 
Rewards and honours, and be stamp'd in story 
With the geese in the Capitol, which gabbled 


4 Or met some unforeseen ani f nideons $ obatacla.” 
— M8.] 
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TUl Rome awoke, and had an annnal triumph, 
While Manlius, who hurl’d down the Gauls, was cast! 
From the Tarpeian. 

let Sig. He aspired to treason, 

And sought to rule the state. 

Doge. He saved the state, 

And sought but to reform what he revived — 
But this is idle——— Come, sivs, do your work. [you 
lst Sig. Noble Bertuccic, we must now remove 
Into an inner chamber. 
Ber. F. Farewell, uncle ! 
If we shall meet again in life I know not, 
But they perhaps will let our ashes mingle. 

Doge. Yes, and our spirits, which shall yet go forth, 
And do what our frail clay, thus clogg‘d, hath fail’d in! 
They cannot quench the memory of those 
Who would have hurl'd them from thelr guilty thrones, 
And such examples will find heirs, though distant. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 

The Hall of the Council of Ten, assembled with the 
additional Senators, who, on the Trials of the Con- 
spirators for the Treason of Makino Fauiero, 
composed what was called the Giunta, —~ Guards, 
Officers, §ce Fe. — snag. Beeruccio and Priuir 
Cacennaro as Prisoners. — Bertram, Lion, and 
Witnesses, &c. ® 


The Chief of the Ten, Bentntenne. 3 


Ben, There now rests, after such conviction of 
Their manifold and manifest offences, 
But to pronounce on these obdurate men 
The sentence of the law : —a grievous task 
To those who hear, and those who speak. Alas! 
That it should fall to me! and that my days 
Of office should be stigmatised through all 
The years of coming time, as bearing record 
To this most foul and complicated treason 
Against a just and free state, known to all 
The eurth as being the Christian bulwark ‘gainst 
The Saracen and the schismatic Greek, 
The savage Hun, and not leas barbarous Frank ; 
A city which has open’d India's wealth 
To Europe; the last Roman refuge from 
O’erwhelming Attila; the ocean's queen ; 
Proud Genoa’s prouder rival! "Tis to sap 
‘The throne of such a city, these lost men 
Have risk’d and forfeited their worthless lives — 
So let them die the death. 
J. Ber. We are prepared ; 
Your racks have done that for us. Let us die. 
Ben, If ye have that to say which would obtain 
Abatement of your punishment, the Giunta 
Will hear you; if you have aught to confess, 
Now is your time, perhaps it may avail ye. 
Ber. F. We stand to hear, and not to speak. 
Ben, Your crimes 
Are fully proved by your accomplices, 
And all which circumstance can add to ald them ; 


1 {* While Manlius, who hurl'd§ 49%? ? the Gauls,” &0.— 
MS.) 
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Yet we would hear from your own lips complete 
Avowal of your treason : on the verge 
Of that dread gulf which none repess, the truth 
Alone can profit you on earth or heaven 
Say, then, what was your motive ? 

I. Ber. 

Ben. 
Your object ? 

i. Ber. Freedom ! 

Ben. You are brief, sir. 

I. Ber. So my life grows: I 
Was bred a soldier, not a senator, 

Ben. Perhaps you think by this blunt brevity 
To brave your judges to postpone the sentence ? 

I. Ber. Do you be brief as I am, and believe me, 
I shall prefer that mercy to your pardon. 

Ben, Is this your sole reply to the tribunal ? 

I. Ber. Go, ask your racks what they have wrung 

from us, 
Or place us there again; we have still some blood left, 
And some slight sense of pain in these wrench'd 
limbs : 

But this ye dare not do; for if we die there — 
And you have ieft us little life to spend 
Upon your engines, gorged with pangs already — 
Ye lose the public spectacle, with which 
You would appal your slaves to further slavery ! 
Groans are not words, nor agony assent, 
Nor affirmation truth, if nature’s sense 
Should overcome the soul into a lie, 
For a short respite——must we bear or die ? 

Ben. Say, who were your accomplices ? 





Justice | 
What 


I. Ber. The Senate. 
Ben. What do you mean ? 
I. Ber. Ask of the suffering people, 


Whom your patrician crimes have driven to crime. 

Ben. You know the Doge ? 

J. Ber. I served with him at Zara 
In the field, when you were pleading here your way 
To present office ; we exposed our lives, 

While you but hazarded the lives of others, 

Alike by acccusation or defence ; 

And, for the rest, all Venice knows her Doge, 
Through his great actions, and the Senate's insults. 

Sten. You have held conference with him ? 

J. Ber. I am weary — 
Even wearier of your questions than your tortures: 
I pray you pass to judgment. 

Ben. it is coming. .— 
And you, too, Philip Calendaro, what 
Have you to say why you should not be doom‘d ? 

Cal. I never was aman of many words, 

And now have few Icft worth the utterance. 

Ben. A further application of yon engine 
May change your tone. 

Cal, Most true, it will do so; 
A former application did so; but 
It will not change my ‘worils, or, if it did— 

Ben. What then § 


Cal, Will my avowal on yon rack 
Stand good in law ? 
Ben, Assuredly. | 


brought in: his part is very forcibly written throughout. — |, 

JuFrReY.) 
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- Cal, Whoe'er 
The culprit be whom I accuse of treason ? 

Ren, Without doubt, he will be brought up to trial. 

Cal, And on this testimony would he perish ? 

Ben. So your confession be detail'd and full, 

He will stand here in peril of his life. 
Cal. Then look well to thy proud self, President ! 
For by the eternity which yawns before me, 
I swear that thox, and only thou, shalt be 
Thre traitor I denounce upon that rack, 
If I be stretch’d there for the second time. 
One of the Giunta. Lord President, t were best 
proceed to judgment ; 
There is no more to be drawn from these men. 

Ben. Unhappy men! prepare for instant death. 
The nature of your crime, our law, and peril 
The state now stands in, Jeave not an hour's respite. 
Guards ! lead them forth, and upon the balcony 
Of the red columns, where, on festal Thursday, ! 
The Doge stands to behold the chase of bulls, 

Let them be justified: and leave exposed 
Their wavering relics, in the place of judgment, 
To the fall view of the assembled people ! 
And Heaven have mercy on their souls ! 
The Giunta. Amen! 

I. Ber. Signors, farewell! we shall not all again 
Meet in one place. 

Ben. And lest they should essay 
To stir up the distracted multitude — 

Guards ! let their mouths be gagg'd 2, even in the act 
Of execution. Lead them hence ! 

Cal. What! must we 
Not even say farewell to some fond friend, 

Nor leave a last word with our confessor ? 

Ben. A priest is waiting in the antechamber ; 
But, for your friends, such interviews would be 
Painful to them, and useless all to you. 

Cal. I knew that we were gagg’d in life; at Icast 
All those who had not heart to risk their lives 
Upon their open thoughts ; but still I deem‘d 
That in the last few moments, the same idle 
Freedom of speech accorded to the dying, 
Would not now be denied to us; but since 
i. Ber. Even let them have their way, brave 
Calendaro ! 
What matter a few syllables? let’s die 
Without the slightest show of favour from them ; 
So shall our blood more readily arise 
To Heaven against them, and more testify 
To their atrocities, than could a volume 
Spoken or written of our dying words ! 
They tremble at our voices—— nay, they dreail 
Our very silence —Jet them live in fear ! 
Leave them unto their thoughts, and let us now 
Address our own above |! — Lead on; we are ready. 
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Cal. Israel, hadst thou but hearken’d unto me 
It had not now been thus; and yon pale villain, 
The coward Bertram, would —— 
L. Ber. Peace, Calendaro ! | 
What brooks it now to ponder upon this, 
Bert, Alas! I fain you died in peace with me: | 
I did not seek this task; ‘t was forced upon me: 
Say, you forgive me, though I never can 
Retrieve my own forgiveness —frown not thus ! 
f. Ber. I die and pardon thee ! 
Cal. (spitting at him). ꝰ I die and scorn thee ! 
[Haeunt Isnaxi Bearvccio end Puiu | 
Catennano, Guards, &c. 
Ben. Now that these criminals have been disposed cf, | 
*T is time that we proceed to pase our sentence 
Upon the greatest traitor upon record | 
Iu any annals, the Doge Faliero ! 
‘The proofs and process are complete; the’ time 
And crime require a quick procedure : shall 
He now be call'd in to reccive the award ? 
The Giunta. Ay, ay. | 
Ben. Avogaiori, order that the Doge 
Be brought before the council. | 
One of the Giunta, And the rest, 
When shall they be brought up ? 
Ben. When all the chiefs. 
Have been disposed of. Some have fied to Chiozza; 
But there are thousands in pursuit of them, if 
And such precaution ta’en on terra firma, | 
As well a3 in the islands, that we hope ' 
None will escape to utter in strange lands 
His libellous tale of treasons ‘gainat the senate. | 
| 


Enter the Doax as Prisoner, with Guards, &e. &c. 
Ben, Doge — for such still you are, and by the law 

Must be consider'’d, til the hour shal] come 
When you must doff the ducal bonnet from 
That head, which could not wear a crown more noble 
Than empires can confer, in quiet honour, 
But it must plot to overthrow your peers, 
Who made you what you are, and quench in blood | 
A city’s glory — we have laid already 
Before you in your chamber at full length, 
By the Avogadort, all the proofs 
Which have appear’d against you; and more ample 
Ne’er rear’d their sanguinary shadows to 
! Confront a traitor. What have you to say 
, In your defence ? 
i Doge. What shall I say to ye, 
; Since my defence must be your condemnation ? 
: You are at once offenders and accusers, 
i Judges and executioners !—~ Proceed 
; Cpon your power. 
| 
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Hen. Your chief accomplices 
Uaving confess'd, there is no hope for you. 
t 
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Doge. And who be they ? 
Ben. In number many; but | 


The first pow stands before you and the court, 
Bertram, of Bergamo,-—~ would you question him ? 
Doge (looking at him eontemptuously). No. 
Ben, And two others, Israel Bertuccio, 
And Philip Calendaro, have admitted 
Their fellowship in treason with the Doge ! 
Doge. And where are they ? 

Ben, Gone to their place, and now 
Answering to Heaven for what they did on earth. 
Doge. Ah! the plebelan Brutus, is he gone ? 

And the quick Cassius of the arsenal ? — 


How did they meet their doom ? 
Ben, _ Think of your own; 
It is approaching. You decline to plead, then ? 


Doge. 1 cannot plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognise your legal power to try me. 
Show me the law! 
Ben, On great emergencies 
The law must be remodell’d or amended : 
Our fathers had not fix’d the punishment 
Of such a crime, as on the old Roman tables 
The sentence against parricide was left 
In pure forgetfulness; they could not render 
That penal, which had neither name nor thought 
In their great bosoms; who would have foreseen 
That nature could be filed to such a crime 
As sons 'gainst sires, and princes ’gainst their realms ? 
Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent ‘gainst such haught traltors, 
As would with treason mount to tyranny ; 
Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword ! 
Was not the place of Doge sufficient for ye? 
What's nobler than the signory of Venice ? 
Doge. The signory of Venice! You betray’d me — 
Fou — you, who sit there, traitors as ye are! 
From my equality with you in birth, 
And my superiority in action, 
You drew me from my honourable toils 
In distant lands — on flood —in fleld —in citics—- 
You singled me out like a victim to 
Stand crown'd, but bound and helpless, at the altur 
Where you alone could minister. I knew not— 
I songht not — wish'd not —dream’d not the clection 
Which reach’d me first at Rome, and I obcy'd ; 
But found on my arrival, that, besides 
The jealous vigilance which always led you 
To mock and mar your sovereign’s best intents. 
You had, even in the interregnum of ' 
My journey to the capital, curtail'd 
And mutilated the few privileges 
Yet left the duke; all this I bore, and would 
Have borne, until my very hearth was stain’d 
By the pollution of your ribaldry, 
And he, the ribald, whom I see amongst you — 
Fit judge in such tribunal !——— 
Ben, (interrupting him). 
Is here in virtue of his office, as 


Michel Steno 


1 [One source —— in this passage, and it is one of 
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FALIERO. BBS | 
One of the Forty; “the Ten” having craved 
A Giunta of patriclans from the senate 
| To ald our judgment in a trial arduous 
; And novel as the present: he was set 
| Free from the penalty pronounced upon him, 
| Because the Doge, who should protect the law, 
| Seeking. to abrogate all law, can claim 
: No punishment of others by che statutes 
i Which he himself denies and violates ! 
Doge. His runisument! I rather see him there, 
Where he now sits, to glut him with my death, 
‘ Than in the mockery of castigation, 
{| Which your foul, outward, juggling show of justice 
Decreed as sentence! ase as was his crime, 
: *T was purity compared with your protection. 
Ben. And can it be, that the great Doge of Venice, 
' With three parts of a century of years 
And honours on his head, could thus allow 
' His fury, like an angry boy's, to master 
| All feeling, wisdom, faith, and fear, on such 
A provocation as a young man’s petulance ? 
Doge. A spark creates the flame— ’t is the last drop 
; Which makes the cup run o'er, and mine was full 
| Already: you oppress’d the prince and people ; 
| I would have freed both, and have fail’d in both : 
i The price of such success would have been glory, 
Vengeance, and victory, and such a name 
As would have made Venetian history 
Rival to that of Greece and Syracuse 
When they were freed, and flourish’d ages after, 
And mine to Gelon and to Thrasybulus : — 
Falling, I know the penalty of failure 
Is present infamy and death —the future 
Will judge, when Venice is no more, or free ; 
Till then, the truth is in abeyance. Pause not: 
I would have shown no mercy, and I seek none ; 
My lite was staked upon a mighty hazard, 
_ And being lost, take what I would have taken ! 
‘ I would have stood alone amidst your tombs: 
| Now you may flock round mine, and tramplc on it, 
| As you have done upon my heart while living. 
i 


j 


— — — — — 


Ben. You do confess then, and admit the justice 
Of our tribunal ? ' 
Doge. I confess to have fail’d ; 
; Fortune is female: from my youth her favours 
| Were not withheld, the fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this late hour. 
Ber. You do not then in aught arraign our equity ? 
Doge. Noble Venetians ! stir me not with questions. 
I am resign’d to the worst; but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days, 
And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interrogation, which boots nothing, 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 
I shall but answer that which will offend you, 
And please your encmies —a host already ; 
; “Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo: 
: But walls have ears —nay, more, they have tongues ; 
amd if 
There were no other way for truth to o’erjeap them, ? 


Ore ten me 


so frequent, and had not the stiffhess and labour of the 


author's general style almost tempted us to believe it syetem- 
atic. A more ous system of versification, or one more 
necessarily tending to we could hardly 


t and 
have been invented. But with all these defects, there is much 
to praise in the Doge of Venice, — M4 
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| You who conde: me, you whe fear and slay me, | In presence of my prince and of my husband, 
| Yet could not bear in silences to your graves | While he is on his feet. 
| 


| What you woul! hear frour me of'good or evil ; Ben. Your pleasare, lady ? 

The secret were too mighty for your souls : Ang. Strange rumours, but most true, if ali E hear 
Then let i sleep in mine, urtless yout court ‘ And see be sooth, have reach'd me, and I come 

A danger which would double that you escape. To know the worst, even at the worst ; forgive 


Such my defence would be, had I full scope . The abruptness of my entrance and my bearing. 
To make it famous; for true words are things, , Is it—-— I cannot speak —1 cannot shape 
| And dying men's are things which long outlive, The question — but you answer it ere spoken, 
And oftentimes avenge them ; bury mine, With eyes averted, and with gloomy brows — 
+ If ye would fain survive me: take this counsel, Oh Godt this is the silence of the grave ! 
, And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, Ben. (after a pause). Spare us, and spare thyself 


' Let me die calmly; you may grant me this; _ the repetition 
I deny nothing — defend nothing — nothing Of our most awful, but inexorable 


~- 











1 ask of you, but silence for myself, i Duty to Heaven and man ! 
And sentence from the coart ! Ang. Fet speak ; I cannot — 
Ben. This fall admission | I cannot——no—even now believe these things. 
Spares us the harsh necessity of ordering Is Ae conderan'd ? 
| The torture to elicit the whole truth. ' Ben. Alas! 
| = Doge. The torture! you have put me there already, | Ang. - And was he guilty ? 
Daily since I was Doge; but if you will | Ben. Lady! the natural distraction of 
Add the corporeal rack, you may: these limbs ; Thy thoughts at such a moment makes the question 





Will yield with age to crushing fron; but Merit forgiveness ; else a doubt like this 
There ’s that within my heart shall strain your engines. . Against a just and paramount tribunal 
' Were deep offence. But question even the Doge, 


Enter an Opricun. . And if he can deny the proofs, believe him 
Officer. Noble Venetians! Duchess Faliero - ; Guiltless as thy own bosom. 
Requests admisston to the Giumta's presence. ng. Is it so? 
Ben, Say, conscript fathers 5, shall she be admitted? | My lord——my sovercign——my poor father’s friend— 
One of the Giunta, She may have revelations of | The mighty in the field, the sage in council ; 


importance ‘ {| Unsay the words of this man !— Thou art silent ! 
Unto the state, to justify compliance Ben. He hath already own’d to his own guilt, 
With her request. Nor, as thou seest, doth he deny it now. 
Ben. Is this the general will ¢ Ang. Ay, but he must not die! Spare his few years, 
Ab. it in. Which grief and shame will soon cut down to days! 
. Oh, admirable laws of Venice ! : One day of baffled crime must not efface 
Which would admit the wife, in the full hope | Near sixteen lustres crowded with brave acts, 
That she might testify against the husband. | Ben. His doom must be fulfil'd without remission 
| What glory to the chaste Venetian dames! |} Of time or penalty — ’tis a decree. 


Bat such blasphemers ‘gainst all honour, as | dng. He hath been guilty, but there may be mercy. 
Sit here, do well to act in their vocation. | Ben, Not in this case with justice. 
{ 


Now, villain Steno! if this woman fail, Ang. Alas ! signor, 
+ I'll pardon thee thy He, and thy escape, | He who is only just fs cruel; who 
1 And my own violent death, and thy vile life. Upon the earth would live were all judged justly ? 
Ben. His punishment is safety to the state. 

The Ducurss enters, Ang. He was 2 subject, and hath served the state ; 
| Ben. Lady! this just tribunal has resolved. ; He was your general, and hath saved the state ; 

; Though the request be strange, to grant it, and ' He is your sovereign, and hath ruled the state. 
Whatever be its purport, to accord : One of the Council. He tx a traitor, and betray'd 
A patient hearing with the due respect the state. 

+ Which fits your ancestry, your rank, and virtues: © dag. And, but for him, there now had teen no state 
But you turn pale — ho! there, look to the lady: T save or to destroy ; and you, who sit 
Place a chair instantly. ; ' There to pronounce the death of your deliverer, 

Ang. A moment’s faintness —— | Had now been groaning at a Moslem oar, 
*T is past; I pray you pardon me, —I sit not Or digging in the Hunnish mines in fetters ! 
+ {* The torture in. qock tha wiete wath MS.) | si for the oi; bs bara — — 
Doge Faliero's consort however, which immedistely precedes the prom f ths 
£1 Nobis Venetians} respect the Duchess ay : — ——— vera 
c Duchess Fallero.”— MS.) sentence, edmlaion is aaked and obentood by —— This 


is Angiolina. She indeed hazards one fervent prayer to the 
+ consetipt fathers.” moment that it fn 
+ 4r drazon, which, bos the seneit, ⏑ in modern 
4 . eabolizing no ee — 
ries carect cloee. thing 
ed with storn decision of 4 — ari 


lord, who standy calm and cottected at the foot of the council 
table, speaks words worthy of him and of her; ch 

be mere unexpected, or more- than, the behariour 
« —— } Patrician who lnberrusits thee -Gonversation, -~ 


the stocracy. 

no hoge —— —— — 

. there is no wish for mercy. Even the ple COL : — 
® [Ho bath. already J O70'2 0 Fe own guilh.” -- MO} 


hare too much Venetian blood in them to be elther 
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SCENE I. 


One of the Cowneil. Mo, lady, there are others who 
would die 


Rather than breathe in slavery ! 

Ang. ; ¥f there are s0 
Within these walls, thou art not of the number : 
The truly brave are generous to the fallen !|— 
Is there no hope ? 
Lady, it cannot be. 


Ben, 
Ang. (turning to the Doge). Then die, Faliero ! 
since it must he so ; 


But with the spirit of my father's friend. 

Thou hast been guilty of a great offence, 
Half-cancell’d by the harshness of these men. 

I would have sued t them— have pray'd to them— 
Have begg’d as famish’d mendicants for bread — 
Have wept as they will cry unto their God 

For mercy, and be answer’d as they answer, —. 
Had it been fitting for thy name or mine, 

And if the cruelty in their cold eyes 

Had not announced the heartiess wrath within. 
Then, as a prinoe, address thee to thy doom ! 
Doge. I have lived too long not to knew how to die ! 
Thy suing to these men were but the bleating 
Of the lamb to the butcher, or the cry 

Of seamen to the surge: I would not take 

A life eternal, granted at the hands 

Of wretches, from whose monstrous villanies 

I sought to free the groaning nations ! 

Michel Steno. Doge. 

A word with thee, and with this noble lady, 
Whom I have grievously offended. Would 
Sorrow, or shame, or penance on my part, 

Could cancel the inexorable past ! 

But since that cannot be, as Christians let us 
Say farewell, and in peace: with full contrition 
I crave, not pardon, but compassion from you, 
And give, however weak, nry prayers for both. 
Ang. Sage Benintende, now chief judge of Venice, 
I speak to thee in answer to yon signor. 

Informn the ribald Steno, that his words 

Ne’er weigh'd in mind with Loredano’s daughter 
Further than to create a moment's pity 

For such as he is: would that others had 
Despised him as E pity! I prefer 

My honenr te a thousand ves, could such 

Be multiplied in mine, but would not have 

A alngie life of others lost for that 

Which nothing human can impugn — the sense 
Of virtue, looking not to what is call'd 

A good name for reward, but to itself. 

To me the scorner’s words were as the wind 
Unto the rock : but a8 there are-——alas ! 

Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 
Light as the whirlwind on the waters; souls 

To whom dishonuur's shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death, here and hereafter ; 
Men whose vice is to start at vice’s scoffing, 
And who, though proof against ali blandishments 
Of pleasure, and all pangs ef pain, are feeble 
When the proud name on which they pinnacied 


' [The Duehesnte witheut oven that dugros 
of love for her oll husband whioh a child might for 
parent, — for her instructor. 

and best at 
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Of her high aiery; let what we now 


Behold, and feel, amd suffer, bea lesson tt 


To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With beings of a higher order: Insects 

Have made the ifen mad eve now; 3 shaft - 

I’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest of the brave ; 
A wife’s dishonour was the bane of Troy ; 

A wife’s dishenour unking'd Rome for ever ; 

An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clasium, 
And thence to Rome, which perish’d for a time ; 
An obscene gesture cost Caligula 

His life, while Earth yet bore his cruelties ; 

A virgin’s wrong made Spain a Moorish province ; 
And Steno’s lie, couch’d in two worthless lines, 
Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 

A senate which hath stood eight hundred years, 
Discrown’d a prince, cut off his crownless. head, 
And forged new fetters for a groaning people ! 
Let the poor wretch, like to the courtesan: 

Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 

If it so please him —— 't were a pride fit for him ! 
But let him not insult the last hours of 

Him, who, whate’er he now is, was a hero, 

By the intrusion of his very prayers; 

Nothing of good can come from euch a source, 


: Nor would we aught with him, ner now, nor ever: 


— — — — 


we ee eee — ⸗ 
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We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 
And not for reptiles—.we have none for Steno, 
And no resentment: things like him must sting, 
And higher beings suffer; ‘tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger : 
"T was the worm’s nature; and some men are worms 
In sow, more than the living things of tombs. ! 
Doge (to Ben.). Signor! complete that which you 
deem your duty. 
Ben. Before we can proceed upon that duty, 
We would request the princess to withdraw ; 
*T will move her too much to be witness to it. 
Ang. I know it will, and yet I must endure it, 
For ‘tis a part of mine — I will not quit, 
Except by force, my busband’s side. — Proceed ! 
Nay, fear not either ahriek, or sigh, or tear ; 
Though my heart burst it shall be silent. — Speak ! 
I have that within which shall o'ermaster all. 
Ben, Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
Count of Val di Marino, Senator, 
And some time General of the Fleet and Army, 
Noble Venetian, many times and off 
Intrusted by the state with high employments, 
Even to the highest, listen to the sentence. 
Convict by many witnesses and proofs, 
And by thine own confession, of the guilt 
Of treachery and treason, yet unheard of 
Until this trial—~the decree is death, 
Thy goods are confiscate unto the state, 
Thy name is razed from out her records, save 
Upon a public day of thankagiving 


Benintende an afuneral oration ever the Duke's 
more, pereeee UNy eee ee spoken by the Duke 
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For this our most miraculous deliverance, 
When thou art noted in our calendars 
With earthquakes, pestilence, and foreign foes, 
And the great enemy of man, as subject 
Of grateful masses for Heaven's grace in snatching 
Our lives and country from thy wickedness. 
The place wherein as Doge thou shculdst be painted, 
With thine Mustrious predecessors, is 
To be left vacant, with a death-black veil 
Flang over these dim words engraved beneath, — 
“ This place is of Marino Faliero, 
Decapitated for his crimes.” 
Doge. * His crimes |” 
But let it be so: —it will be in vain. 
The veil which blackens o'er this blighted nanne, 
And hides, or scems to hide, these lineaments, 
Shall draw more gazers than the thousand portraits 
Which glitter round it in their pictured trappings — 
Your delegated -slaves — the people's tyrants ! 
 Decapitated for his crimes !"—— What crimes ? 
Were it not better to record the facts, 
So that the contemplator might approve, 
Or at the least learn whence the crimes arose ? 
When the beholder knows a Doge conspired, 
Let him be told the cause — it is your history. 
Ben. Time must reply to that; our sons will judge 
Their fathers’ judgment, which I now pronounce. 
As Doge, clad in the ducal robes and cap, 
Thou shalt be led hence to the Giants’ Stairczase, 
Where thou and all our princes are invested ; 
And there, the ducal crown being first resumed 
Upon the spot where it was first assumed, 
Thy head shall be struck off; and Heaven have mercy 


Upon thy soul! 


Doge. 
Ben. It is. 


18 this the Giunta’s sentence ? 


Doge. I can endure it. — And the time ? 
» Ben. Must be immediate. — Make thy peace with 
God: 
Within an hour thou must be in His presence. 
I am already ; and my blood will rise 
To Heaven before the souls of those who shed it. — 
Are all my lands confiscated ? 
Ben. They arc; 
And goods, and jewels, and all kind of treasure, 
Except two thousand ducats—these dispose of. 
Doge. That’s harsh.—I would have fain reserved 
the lands 
Near to Treviso, which I hold by investment 
¥rom Laurence the Count-bishop of Cencda, 
In fief perpetual to myself and heirs, 
To portion them (leaving my city spoil, 
My palace and my treasures, to your forfeit ) 
Between my consort and my kinsmen. 
Ben. These 
Lie under the state’s ban; their chief, thy nephew, 
In peril of his own ife ; but the council 
Postpones his trial for the present. If 
Thou will'st a state unto thy widow'd princess, 
Fear not, for we will do her justice. 
Ang. Signors, 
I share not in your spoil! From henceforth, know 
Iam devoted unto God alone, 
And take my tefage in the cloister. 
Come ! 


‘The hour may be 2 hard one, but 't will end. 
Have I aught else to undergo save death 7 {die. 
Ben. You have nought to do, except confess and 
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The priest is robed, the scimitar is bare, 
And both await without. — But, above all 
Think not to speak unto the people; they 
Are now by thousands swarming at the gates, 
But these are closed: the Ten, the Avogudori, 
The Giunta, and the chief men of the Forty, 
Alone will be beholders of thy doom, 
And they are ready to attend the Doge. 
Doge. The Doge! 
Ben. Yes, Doge, thou hast lived and thou shalt die 
| A sovereign ; till the moment which precedes 
‘ ‘The separation of that head and trunk, 
| ‘That ducal crown and head shall be united. 
| ‘Thou hast forgot thy dignity in deigning 
. To plot with petty traitors; not so we, 
Who in the very punishment acknowledge 
‘The prince. Thy vile accomplices have died 
The dog's death, and the wolf's; but thou shalt fall 
As falls the lion by the hunters, girt 
By those who feel a proud compassion for thee, 
| And mourn even the inevitable death 
| Provoked by thy wild wrath, and regal fiercencess, 
Now we remit thee to thy preparation : 
: Let it be brief, and we ourselves will be 
‘ Thy guides unto the place where first we were 
| Gaited $6 thee as thy subjects, and 
Thy senate; and must now be parted from thce 
As such for ever, on the self-same spot. —- 


Guards! form the Doge's escort to his chamber. 
æeunt 


SCENE Ill. 
The Doge's Apartment. 


_—_ 


The Dour as Prisoncr, and the Ducurss attending 
him. 


Doge. Now, that the priest is gone, 't were uscleas 
To linger out the miserable minutes ; all 
But one pang more, the pang of parting from thee, 
And I will leave the few last grains of sand 
Which yet remain of the accorded hour, 

Still falling —I have done with Time. t 

Ang. Alas! 

And I have been the cause, the unconscious cause ; 
And for this funeral marriage, this black union, 
Which thou, compliant with my father's wish, 

Didst promise at Ais death, thou hast seal’d thine own. 

Doge. Not so: there was that in my spirit ever 
Which shaped out for ftself some great reverse ; 

The marvel is, it came not until now — 
And yet it was foretold me. 

Ang. How foretold you ? 

Doge. Lamg years ago—%o long, they are a doubt 
In memory, and yet they live in annals: 

When I was in my youth, and served the senate 
And signory as podesta and captain 

Of the town of Treviso, on a day 

Of festival, the sluggish bishop who 

Convey'd the Host aroused my rash young anger 

By strange delay, and arrogant reply 

To my reproof: I raised my hand and smote him, 
Until he reel'd beneath his holy burthen ; 

And as he rose from earth again, he raised 

His tremulous hands in plous wrath towards Heaven. 
Thence pointing to the Host, which had fallen from 


He turn’d to me, and sald, “ The hour will come 
When he thou hast o’erthrown shall overthrow thee : 
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SOENE II. 


The glory shall depart from out thy house, 

The wisdom shall be shaken from thy soul, 

And in thy best maturity of mind 

A madness of the heart shall selze upon thee ; ! 

Passion shall tear thee when all passions cease 

In other men, or mellow into virtues ; 

And majesty, which decks all other heads, 

Shall crown to leave thee headless ; honours shall 

But prove to thee the heralds of destruction, 

And hoary hairs of shame, and both of death, 

But not such death as fits an aged man.” 

Thus saying, he pass'd on. — That hour is come. 
Ang. And with this warning couldst thou not have 

striven 

To avert the fatal moment, and atone, 

By penitence, for that which thou hadst done ? 
Doge. I own the words went to my heart, so much 

That I remember'’d them amid the maze 

Of life, as if they form’d a spectral voice, 

Which shook me in a supernatural dream ; 

And I repented; but ’t was not for me 

To pull in resolution: what must be 

I could not change, and would not fear. — Nay more, 

Thon canst not have forgot, what all remember, 

That on my day of landing here as Doge, 

On my return from Rume, a mist of such 

Unwonted destiny went on before 

The Bucentaur, like the columnar cloud 

Which usher'd Israel out of Egypt, till 

The pilot was misled, and disembark'd us 

Between the pillars of Saint Mark's, where 't i- 

The custom of the state to put to death 

Its criminals, instead of touching at 

The Riva della Paglia, as the wont is, — 

So that all Venice shudder'd at the omen. 
Ang. Ah! little boots it now to recollect 

Such things. 
Doge. And yet I find a comfort in 

The thought that these things are the work of Fate ; 

For I would rather yield to gods than men, 

Or cling to any creed of destiny, 

Rather than deem these mortals, most of whom 

I know to be as worthless as the dust, 

And weak as worthless, more than instruments 

Of an o’erruling power; they in themselves 

Were all incapable-—~they could not be 

Victors of him who oft had conquer'd for them ! 
Ang. Employ the minutes left in aspirations 

Of a more healing nature, and in peace 

Even with these wretches take thy flight to heaven. 
Doge. T am at peace : the peace of certainty 

That a sure hour will come, when their sons’ sons, 

And this proud city, and these azure waters, 

And all which makes them eminent and bright. 

Shall be a desolation and a curse, 

A hissing and a scoff unto the nations, 

A Carthage, and a Tyre, an Ocean Babel ! 

Ang. Speak not thus now : the surge of passion stil] 

Sweeps o'er thee to the last ; thou dost deceive | 

‘Thyself, and canst not injure them — be calmer. 
Doge. I stand within eternity, and see 

Into eternity, and I behold — 


¥f* A madness of the heart shall rise within." M5.) 


# (* With unimpair’d but not outrageous grief." —MS.) 


3 This was the actual roply of .Bailli, maire of Paris, to a 
Frenchraan who m lm the same reproach on kia way to 
execution, in the earliest part of their revolution. 1 find in 
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Ay, palpable as I see thy sweet face 

For the last time—the days which I denounce 
Unto all time against these wave-girt walls, 

| And they who are indwellers, 


Guard (coming forward.) Doge of Venice, 
The Ten are in attendance on your highness. 
Doge. Then farewell, Angiolina ! — one embrace — 
Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 
A. fond but fatal husband — love my memory — 
I would not ask so much for me still living, 
But thou canst judge of me more kindly now, 
Seeing my evil feelings are at rest. 
Besides, of all the fruit of these long years, 
Glory, and wealth, and power, and fame, and name, 
Which generally leave some flowers to bioom 
Even o’er the grave,.I have nothing left, not even 
A little love, or friendship, or esteem, 
No, not enough to extract an epitaph 
From ostentatious kinsmen ; in one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life, 
And outlived everything, except thy heart, 
The pure, the good, the gentle, which will oft 
With unimpair’d but not a clamorous grief 2 
Still keep—-——-Thou turn’st so pale!~—Alas! she 
faints, 
She has no breath, no pulse !—Guards! lend your 
aid — 
I cannot leave her thus, and yet ‘tis better, 
Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 
When she shakes off this temporary death, 
I shall be with the Eternal. — Call her women— 
One look !—— how cold her hand !——as cold as mine 
Shall be ere she recovers. — Gently tend her, 
And take my last thanks I am ready now. 
[ The Attendants of Anciouina enter, and sur- 
round their mistress, who has fainted. — Exeunt 
the Doct, Guards, &c. f&c. 





SCENE III. 


The Court of the Ducal Palace: the outer gates cre 
shut against the people.— The Doce enters in his 
ducal robes, in procession with the Council of Ten 
and other Patricians, attended by the Guards, till 
they arrive at the top of the “ Giants’ Staircase” 
(where the Doges took the oaths); the Executioner 
ts stationed there with his sword. — On arriving, a 
Chief of the Ten takes off the ducal cap from the 
Doge's head. 


Doge. So now the Doge is nothing, and at last 
I am again Marino Faliero : 
"T is well to be so, though but for a moment. 
Here was I crown'd, and here, bear witness, Heaven ! 
With how much more contentment I resign 
That shining mockery, the ducal bauble, 
Than I received the fatal ornament. 
Onc of the Ten. Thou tremblest, Faliero ! 
Doge. "T is with age, then. $ 
Ben. Faliero! hast thou aught farther to commend, 
Compatible with justice, to the senate ? 
Doge. I would commend my nephew to their mercy, 
My consort to their justice; for methinxs 
iris thon chess le pron ie Venice Presarrad” : shnilar 
on a.different occasion by Renaul and other cofacidences 
g from the subject. I need remind the gentlest 
reader, that such co must be accidental, from the 


facility of their detection by refi to so popular a 
play on the stage and in * —* Otway’s chefdl’courre. 
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4 My death, and such a death, might settle all 
Between the sate and me. 
| Ben, They shall be cared for; 
Even notwithstanding thine unheard-of crime. 
Doge. ‘Wahegrd of | ay, there's not a history 
But shows-s ‘thousand crown'd conspirators 
Against the people ; but to set them free 
_ One sovereign only died, and one is dying. 
Ben. And who were they whe fell in such a cause ? 
Doge. The King of Sparta, and the Doge of 
Venice — 
Agis and Faliero ! 
Ben. 
To utter or to do? 
Dage. 
Ben, 
But recollect the people are without, 
| Beyond the compass of the human voice. 
Doge. I speak to Time and to Eternity, ! 
Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 
| Ye elements! in which to be resolved 
|} I hasten, let my votce be as a epirit 
i} Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my banner, 
Ye winds! which flutter’d o'er as if you loved it, 
And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph! Thou, my native carth, 
Which I have bled for, and thou, foreign earth, 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wonnd ! 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to heaven! Ye skies, which will receive it! 
Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and Thon ! 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns ! 2 — Attest ! 
I am not innocent — but are these guiltless ? 


Hast thou more 


May I speak ? 
Thou may’st; 


1 {Sentence being upon the Doge, he is brought with 
much pomp to the of execation. His inst ich is a 
and etic rant; something strained and elaborate — 


but eloquent and terrible. — Jarrrey.} 
21 ; “and Thou! 
Who makest and destroyest suns!" — MS,) 


och to the nintorieat oF tod cloeneacd: Or father ot 
0 storica period p es or rather o 
the few yours preceding that . Voltaire calculated 
their “ nostre bene merite Meretrici'’ at 12,000 of regulars, 
without including volunteers and loca) militia, on what 
authority 1 know not ; but it ts, perhaps, the only part of the 
mot decreased. Venice ance contained two hundred 
inhabitants; there are now about ninety thousand ; 
and rruass !) few lodividuals can conceive, and none could 
1 describe, the state into which the more than infernal 
t ——— of Austria bas plunged this unh city. From the 
P decay ng ier Venice under the Barbarians, 
} there — — — vidual — There is 
| Pasq — posthumous ton 0 marriage 
of the with the Adriatic, who fought his frigate with 
far greater gallantry than any of his Prench coadjutors ia the 
le action off 1 came home in the squadron 
Wisner’ cain wail toe cabet officers engaged tn tint gloriens 

¢ other t 
conflict, — in the hb $erme of Pasqualign's behaviour, 
There is the Abbate Morelli. There is Alvise Querini, who, 
after a long and career, finds some 
consolation for the wrongs of his country, in the pursults of 
Hteratore with his nepbew, Vitor zon, the son of the 
| gplebrated beauty, the heroine of “La Biondina in Gondo- 
| letts.” There are the poet Morosini, and the poet 





the * Biondina,”’ &c. and many other 


Lamberti, the anther 

estimable productions ; not least in an EB an's 
elt, the transistor of shakspeare 

ot Grass Danddio and the im ver, 
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T perish, but not unavenged : far ages 

Float up from the abyss of time te be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 

Of this prowd city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever — Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

When she, who built ‘gainst Attila a bulwark, 

Shall yield, and bloodlesely and basely yield, 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her, 
Shali pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 

And sald, and be an appanage to these 

Who shall despise her ! 3—— She shall stoep to be 

A province for an empire, petty town 

In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 

Beggars for nebles 4, panders for a people ! > 

Then when the Hebrew 's in thy palaces, 5 

The Hun in thy high placea, and the Greek 

Walks o'er thy mart, and smiles on it for his; 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 

In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 

Make their nobility 2 piea for pity ; 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 

Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vice-gerent, 
Even in the palace where they sway'd as sovereigns, 
Even In the palace where they slew their sovereign, 
Proud of some name they have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adulteress boastful uf her guilt 

With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, | 
Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spurious generation ; 7 — when 


— following sketch of the indigent Venetian noble is 
aritti:— 


J Sono un povero ladro aristocratico 
Errante per la Veneta palude, 
Che 1 denti per i) mio duro panatico 
| Aguzzo in 6u la cote e in au lincude ; 
i slombo in ried. ¢ a seder’ mf snatice, 
H Ballotando or la fame, or la virtude : 
Prego, piango, minaccio, insiste, adulo, 
Ed ho me atesso, e la mia patria in culo.” 


r of Venice loose among her 
Marshes ! With standing bows I ‘ve double grown, 
And tn my trade of place and monger, 
the bone ; 
4 


4 
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“I'm a poor 


Sate till I’ve gro my buttocks to 
Balloting now for merst, now for hunger 
Breaking, mysel{l, my teeth, a stone 

1 crave, cringe, storm, and strive, through life's short 


farce, 
And vote friemds, self, and country all’ Resa} 


* The chief on the Brenta now belong to the Jews ; 
who in the times of the republic were only allowed to 
inhabit Mestri, and not to enter the city of Venice. The whole 
commerce is in the hands of the Jews and Greeks, and the 
Huns form the garrison. 


7 (* It must be owned,” saye B 
Duke bears his calamitios with a patience 


more heroic if it were leas word: 46 possible that.2 oon. 
demned man might his with the Bishop of 
Treviso, and the evil omen which accompaniod his solemn 

¥ But there are not man ned men 
who, during a last aud stinted interview a beloved wife, 
would have employed so much time in re of 
themselves ; and we of all expect it in one whose 
fiery character would have induced him to hurry forward to 
his end. The same objection applies to his of the 
fature miserivs of Venice. Its | and Rre, 


snguage 
doubtless, extreme} erful and im ive ; 
—— is alter dramatic or chatacte: * "A prophecy 
which we know Mt OF ‘neto) is, unde: eum· 
stances, one of the cheapest nd Lace setitetal af postion’ 
machines. But, und 
sudience could 
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Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 
Slaves turn'd o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 
Despised by cowards for greater cewanrdiee, — 
And scorn’d even by the vicions Sor such ‘vices 
As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 
Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 
All thine inheritance shall be ber shame 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 
When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee, 
Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o'er, 
But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude, ! 
Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness, 
Depraving nature’s frailty to an art ; — 
When these and mere are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without respect, 
Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 
’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not 
murmur, 2 , 
Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts, 
Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! 3 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Thee and thy serpent seed ! 
i Were the Doce turns and addresses the Execu- 
dauoter. 
Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as J struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse ! 
Strike — and but once } 
{ The Doar throws himself upon his knees, and as 
the Executioner raises his sword the avenc closes. 


SCENE IV. 

The Piazza and Piazzetta of Satnt Mark's. — The 
people in crowds gathered round the grated gates 
of the Ducal Palace, which are shut. 

First Citizen. T have gain'd the gate, and can 
discera the Ten, 

Robed in their gowns of stute, ranged round the Doge. 


* With no barangue idly preciaim’d aloud 
To catch the worthless plaudit of the crowd ; 

No feeble bonst, death's terrors to defy, 

Yet stil! delaying, as afraid to die { " 
We ure surprised that Bishop Heber did not quote Andrew 
Marvell's magnificent lines on Charies 1: — 

* While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands, 
Re nothing common did, or mean, 


Upon that BOERNE 5 
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a's dee did ty 3 
Nor call'd the Gads with 
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MARINO PALTERO. 





1 Except the octupiere of those bars. 






—— 


gst 


Second Cit. I cannot reach thee with mine utmost {}/ 
How is it? let us bear at least, since sight [effort. 
Is thus prebibited: Qaifo the people, 







. First Cit. One has approach’d the Doge, and now | 
they strip 
The ducal bonnet from his head — and now 
He raises his keen eyes to heaven; I see [no, 
Them glitter, and his lips move— Hush | hush !— | 
*T was but a murmur — Curse upon the distance ! 
His words are inarticulate, but the voice 
Swells up like mutter’d thunder; would we could 
But gather a sole sentence ! {sound, 
Second Cit. Hush! we perhaps may catch the 
First Cit. *T is vain, 
I cannot hear him. — How his hoary hair 
Streams on the wind like foam upon the wave ! 
Now—now — he kneels — and now they form a circle 
Round him, and all is hidden — but I see 
The lifted sword in air — Ah! hark! it falls! 
{ The people murmur. 
Third Cit. Then they have murder’d him who 
would have freed us. 
Fourth Cit. He was a kind man to the commons 
ever, 
Fifth Cit. Wisely they did to keep their portals | 
barr’d. 
Would we had known the work they were preparing 
Ere we were summon’d here — we would have brought 
Weapons, and forced them! 
Sixth Cit. Are you sure he's dead? | 
First Cit. I saw the sword fall — Lo! what have | 
we here ? 








































Enter on the Balcony of the Palace which fronts 

Saint Mark's Place a Curer or vee Txx,* with 

a bloody sword. He waves it thrice befhre the People, 

and exclaims, : 

‘s Justice hath dealt upon the mighty Traitor!” 

[ The gates are opened ; the populace rash in towards 
the “ Giants’ Staircase,” where the execution has 
taken place. ' The foremost of them exclaims to 
those behind, 

The gory head rofis down fhe Giants’ Steps } 
{ The curtain faile, § 


Venice ceased to be free in the year 1796, the fifth rear-of the 
French republic ; and you will perceive, that there never was 
ction more pointed, or more exactly followed hy the 
acide bereTore, note es aly Setaurkable the three 
3 of Alamanni addressed enice ; which, however, no 
one has painted out : — : 
‘Se hon pensier, wa secal solo 
Wan conterd sepra ’] millesino aano 
Tua liverth, che va fuggende a volo.’ — 
Many prophecies have paseed for aad many men 
been called ra wakion Oaeaemr ¢ tr. pe 144, 
2 Of the ret ifty Doges, five abdivated-—ee wore banished 
with their epes put out — fee were MASSACRED — End wine 
depesed; so that mincteen out of fifty lost the throne by 
violence, besides two who fell in battle: this sccurred long | 
ious to the reign of Marine Faitero. Que of his more | 
sacha“ ameter —— t 
Marine Fuliero himect! perished aa related. Amengst his | 
steoeseors, Foscart, a his son big bh 


he-cotny ae: 

Falioro might truly aay, = 
“ Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! 
Cape de’ Die” — — — Chronicle. 

A A ‘ * Marin Fatiero 38 deiciant 
passions, in — aad in dopthand variety of interest, | 
Q4 
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VHeaven and Farth: 


J A MYSTERY. 


FOUNDED ON THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE IN GENESIS, CHAP. Vi. 


“ And it came to pass .... that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 


took them wives of all which they chose.’ 


ener — — —— — — — — — 


And woman wailing for her demon lover.” — Curcemncr. 


— 


DRAMATIS PERSON XZ. 





Angels. — Samiasa 
AZAZIEL. 
Rarnags, the Arehangel. 
Mcn. —Noaw and his Sons. 
Iran. 
JAYuer. 


Women, — ANAT. 
ANOLIBAMAH, 


Chorus of Spirits of the Earth.— Chorus of Mortals. 


and revolts throughout, by the extravagant disproportion 
which the injury bears to the unmeasured resentment with 


| which it is pursued. As a poem, though it occasionally 


displays force and elevation, it obviously wants bot 
facility. The dictivn is often heavy and cumbrous, 
and the versification without sweetness or elasticity. It is 
generally very verbose, and sometimes exceedingly dull. 
Altogether, it gives us the impression of a thing worked out 
against the grain, and not poured forth from the fulness of 
the heart or the fancy ,—the ambitious and claborate work 
of a powerful mind engaged with an unsuitable task — not the 
———— effusion of an exuberant imagination, sporting in 
the fulness of its stren Every thing is heightened and 
enforced with visible effort and design ; and the noble author 
is often contented to be emphatic dint of exaggeration, 
and eloquent by the common topics of deciamation. Lord 
pi hire is, undoubtedly, a of the very first order, and has 
ents to reach the very highest honours of the drama. But 
he must not again disdain love, and ambition, and jealousy ; 
he must not substitute what is merely dizarre and extra- 
ordinary, for what is naturally and universally interesting, 
nor ex by any — #0 to rouse and rule our 
fes the senseless anger of an old man, and the 
of an untempted woman, as by the agency 
of the great and simple — with which, in some of their 
degrees, ali men are iar, and by which alone the Dramatic 
Muse has hitherto wrought ber miracles.— Jerrrey. 

On the whole, the Doge of Venice is the effect of a powerful 
and enitivated mind. It hos all the requisites of tragedy, 
sublimity, terror, and pathos —all but that without which the 
rest are unavailing, interest! With many detached passages 
which neither deroyate from Lord Byron's former fame, nor 
would have derogated from the reputation of oyr best ancient 
tragedians, it is, as a whole, neither sustained nor impressive. 
The poet, except in the soliloquy of Lioni, scarcely ever seems 
to have written with his own thosotigh good liking. He may 

suspected throughout to have had in his cye some other 


7 


maodel than nature; and we rise from his work with the same 


feeling as if we had 


been reading a translation. For this want 
of interest the Scabtless, 


itself is, fn some measure to 


i 


} though, if the same subject had been differently 
treated, we are inclin 


ed to believe a very different effect would 
‘Bat for constraint and stiffness of 
we have nothing to but the apparent reso. 
its — bond — risk) an —— 
correctnes unc! countrymen, and rat 
han to succeed after the manner of Shak- 


have been 


3 f* Fisevet and Rarth” was written at Ravenna, in Oct 
Gass. In forwarding * 


ber, it to Mr. Murray, in the following 
metith, Lord Byron toe $s a lyrical drama, 
titied* A Mystery,’ ‘You will find it pious enough, I — 











Heaven and Garth. 


TOO OF re ete — 


PART 1. 


SCENE L 
A woody and mountainous district near Mount 
Ararat. — Time, Midnight, 


Enter Axau and AHOLIBAMAH. v 


Aaah. Oun father sleeps: it is the hour wheu they 
Who love us are accustom’d to descend 
Through the deep clouds o'er rocky Ararat : — 
How my heart beats: 


at least some of the chorus might have been written by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins themselves for that, and perhaps for melody. 
As it is longer, and more lyrical and Greek, than I intended 
at first, I have not divided it into acts, but called what I have 
sent Part Ferst ; as there fs a suspension of the action, which 
inay either close there without am prone: or be continued 
in a way that I have in view. I wish the first part to be 
puplished before the second ; because, if it don’t succeed, it fis 

tter to stop there, than — on in a fruitless experiment.” 
Though without delay revised by Mr, Gifford, and pe 
* First Part” was not published till 1822, when it appeared 
in the second number of the “ Liberal.” ‘Ihe Mystery” 
was never completed.] 


2 [% It is impossible to suppose two poems more near! 
—— opposite to each her in — and — 
than the ‘ Loves of the Angels’ Mr. Moore, and ° 
and Earth, a Mystery,’ Lord Byron. 
glitter and point, Itke a of Derbyshire spar; and the 
other is dark and massy, like a bluck of marble. In the one, 
angels — each other, like authers wishing to make 
a great public impression ; in the other, they appear silent 
and majestic, even when their souls have been visited with 
human passions. In the one, the women whom the angels 
love, although beautifia] and amiable, are bine-stockingish 
and pedantic, and their sina from curiosity and the 
love of knowledge. In the other, they are the gentle, or the 
daring, daughters of flesh and blood, dissolving in tender. 
ness, or burning with passion for the Sons of the Morning. 
In the one, we have sighs, tears, kisses, shiverings, thril. 
lings, perfumes, feathered angels on beds of down, and all 
the transports of the honcy-moon ; in the other, silent looks 
of joy or despair, seen blending in vain union be- 
tween the spirits of mortal and im » love shrieking on 
the wild shore of death, and all the thoughts that ever agitated 
human hearts dashed distracted beneath the blackness 
and amidst the howling of commingled earth’ and heaven. 
The one is extremely La and the other je something tere 
rible. The great power of this‘ reheat * is in its fearless and 
daring simplicity. Lord har faces at onoe all the grandeur 
of his sublime subject. He sceks for noth but it risce 
before him in its death-doomed wnagnificence. ,or angel, 
or demon, the helng who mourns, or laments, or exuites, is 
driven to epesk by his own soul. The angels deign not 
use many words, even to their beautiful paramours ; and 
hey scorn Nosh end his sententious sons. The first 
scene is a woody and muuntainous district, near Mount 
rarat, and the time mid , ortal creatures, con- 
scious of thelr own wickedness, have heard awful predictions 
of the th ficod, and all their lives are darkened 
with terror. But sons of God have been dwellers on 
shy two of 
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SCENE 1. 

Aho. Let us proceed upon 
Our invocation. 

Anah. But the stars are hidden. 
I tremble. 


Aho, So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

Anah. My sister, though 
I love Azaziel more than — oh, too much |! 
What was I going to say ? my heart grows impious. 

Aho. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures ? 

Anah. But, Aholibamah, 
J Jove our God less since his angel loved me : 
This cannot be of good ; and though I know not 
That I do wrong, I fecl a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 

Aho. Then wed thee 
Unto some son of clay, and toll and spin | 


There's Japhet loves thee well, hath loved thee long : 


Marry, and bring forth dust! 
Anuh., I should have loved 
Azaziel not less were he mortal ; yet 
I am glad he is not. I cannot outlive him. 
And when I think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o'er the sepulchre 
Of the poor child of clay which so adored him, 
As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less terrible; but yet I pity him : 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
Mine would be such for him, were I the seraph, 
And he the perishable. 
Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 
Anah, And if it should be so, and'she loved him, 
Better thus than that be should weep for me. 
Aho, If I thought thus of Samiasa's love, 
All seraph as he is, I'd spurn him from me. 
But to our invocation !—’°T fs the hour. 
Anah, Seraph ! 
From thy sphere ! 
Whatever star contain thy glory ; © 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with “ the seven,” 
Though through space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds be driven, 
Yet hear ! 
Oh ! think of her who holds thee dear ! 
And though she nothing is to thee, 
Tet think that thou art all to her. 
Thou canst not tell,——and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me, — 
The bitterness of tears. 
Eternity is in thine years, 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes ; 
With me thou canst not sympathise, 
Except fn love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne'er wept beneath the skies. 
Thou walk'st thy many worlds, thou seest 
The face of him who made thee great, 
As he hath made me of. the least 
Of those cart out from Eden's gate ; 
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Yet, Seraph dear ! 
Oh hear ! 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until I know what I must die in knowing, 
That thou forgett’st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep from 
o'erflowing — 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art ! 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear ; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy: to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph ! that such thoughts appear, 
For sorrow is our element ; 
Delight 
An Eden kept afar from sight, 
Though sometimes with our visions blent. 
The hour Is near 
Which tells me we are not abandon’d quite. — 
Appear ! Appear ! 
Seraph |! 
My own Aszaziel! be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light. 
Ahv. Samiasa ! 
Wheresoe’ er 
Thou rulest in the upper air — 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with Him 
Who made all empires, empire ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the 
abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is 
falling, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
I call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that will I not; 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 
Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be form'd of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 
Thine immortality cannot repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God's and thine. 
It may be hidden long ; death and decay 
Qur mother Eve bequeath’d us — but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is éhat a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal — so am I: I feel — 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and poal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—-“ Thou liv'st for ever 1” 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with Almighty giver 
Who folds in cloude fonts of bliss and woe. 
But thee and me he never can destroy ; 


these an — maidens, cone iring — her in ambition. 
cee ep, a for ‘th * invorations ta — omen asp cine the ono loving in fear, and the other in am : 
overs, They are ferent characters ; 1 The said to be seven in number, and to 
geutic, and submissive; Aholibamsh, proud, impetuous, and oecupy the eighth rank in the celeatial hierarchy. 
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Change us he may, but not o'erwhelm ; we are 
Of a3 eterual essence, and must war 
With Bim if he will war with ns: with thee 
I can share all things, even imamortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall 7 shrink from thine eternity ? 
No! though the serpent’s sting should pierce 
me thorough, 
And theu thyself wert like the serpent, ceil 
Around me still! and I will smile. 
And curse thee not; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 
As —— but descend, and prove 
A mortal’s love 
For an immortal. If the skies contain 
More joy than thou canst give and take, remain ! ! 
Anah, Sister! sister! I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 
Aho. The clouds from off their pinions flinging, 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 
Anah. But if our father see the sight! 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 
Anah. They come! he comes !— Azaziel ! 
Aho, Iaste 
To meet them! Oh! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 
To Samiasa’s breast ! 
Anak. Lo! they have kindled ali the west, 
Like a returning sunset ; —1o | 
On Ararat's late secret crest 
A mild and many-colour'd bow, 
The remnant of their flashing path, 
Now shines! and now, behold ! it hath 
Return'd to night, as rippling foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash‘d 
From his unfathomable home, 
When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he again hath dash'd 
Down, down, to where the ocean's fountains sleep. '- 
Aho. They have touch'd earth! Samiasa ! 
Anak, My Azaziel ! 
i Bxeunt. 





I SCENE IL 
| Enter Inap and Jarurt. 
| trad. — not; wee wilt thou wander 


And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 
They cannot aid thee. 

Japh. Bat they soothe me — now 
Perhaps she looks upon them as I look. 
Methinks a being that is beautiful 
Becometh more 20 as it looks on beauty, 

Se ——— 
Oh, Anah ! 
rad. 


beautiful : ite chief beauty 

flow of its kn passioned 
its Goer, -- and it might well win di down to 
earth angels from ridge anita maidens disappear in 
the — — hoping the presence of their celestial 


: Lard Byron here tabes a wide career d is sometimes 
and wenfesed ; hut the flashes —— 
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Japh. Alas |! 
drad. And proud Aholibamab spurns me also. 


Japh. I feel for thee too. 

Trad, Let her keep her pride, 
Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn : 
It may be, time too will avenge it. 


Japh., Canst thou 
Find joy in such a thought ? 
trad. Nor joy nor sorrow. 


I loved her well ; I would have loved her better, 
Had love been met with love: as “tis, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she. deems them. 


trad. I have some cause to think 
She loves another 

Japh. Anah ! 

Trad. No; her sister 


Japh. What other ? 
trad That I know not; bat her air, 
If not her words, telis me she loves another. 
Jzph. Ay, but not Anah: she but loves her God. 
Irud. Whate'er she loveth, so she loves thee not, 
What can it profit thee ? 4 


Japh. True, nothing ; but 
I love, 

frad. And so do L 

Japh, And now thou lov'st not, 


Or think’st thou lov’st not, art thou happier ? 
lrad. 
Japh. I pity thee. 
trad. 
Japh. For being happy, 
Deprived of that which makes my misery. 
drad. 1 take thy taunt as part of thy distemper, 
And would not feel as thou dest for more shekels 
Than all our father’s herds would bring, if weigh'd 
Against the metal of the sons of Cain — 
The yellow dust they try to barter with us, 
As if such useless and discolour'd trash, 
The refuse of the earth, could be received 
For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, and all 
Our flocks and wilderness afford. — Ge, Japhet, 
Sigh to the stars, as wolves how] to the moon— 
I must back to my rest. 


Yes. 


Me! why? 


Japh. And so would J 
If I could rest. 
Trad. Thou wilt not te our tents then ? 


Japh. No, Irad; I will to the cavern, whose 
Mouth they say opens from the internal world 
To let the inner spirits of the carth 
Forth when they walk its surface. 

Trad, Wherefore 90 ? 
What wouldst thou there ? 

Juph. Soothe further my sad spirit 
With gloom as sad: it is a hopeless spot, 

And I am hopeless. 

frad. But * is dangerous; 

is a 
terrors. 
I must go with thee. - 


"extravagance is dictated by passion, 


cabin 


His reuee, even in ber 
prophetic fury. 


riddles and digressions, has a sybil-like, 
Juvrasy.) 


3 (This is one of those bitter, taunting sarcasm that 
from Lord B on's * of him if, J het ta 
yt pAb * Brioni apt — 


Be see, Somme hor 


rejoicing over the event. uss sone 
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Jorvacy. 
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Japh. Trad, no; believe me 
I feel no evil thought, end fear no evil. — 
trad. But evil things will be thy for the more 
As not being of them: turn thy steps aside, 
Or let min&é be with thine, 
Japh. 
I must proceed alone. 
Trad. 


Ho, neither, Irad; 


Then peace be with thee | 

[£xit Iran. 
Japh. (solus). Peace! I have sought it where it 
should be found, 
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In love — with love, too, which perhaps deserved it; | 


And, in ita stead, a heaviness of heart, 
A weakness of the epirit — listless days, 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep, 
Have come upon me. Peace ! what peace ? the calm 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
The sweeping tempest through its gruming boughs ; 
Such is the sullen or the fitful state 
Of my mind overworn. The carth's grown wicked, 
And many signs and portents nave proclaim'd 
A change at hand, and an o’erwhelming doom 
To perishable beings. Oh, my Anah! 
When the dread hour denounced shall open wide 
The fountains of the deep, how mightést thou 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements; this bosom, which in vain 
Hath beat for thee, and then will beat more vainly, 
While thine ——— Oh, God! at least remit to her 
Thy wrath ! for she is pure amidst the failing 
As a star in the clouds, which cannot quench, 
Although they obscure it for an hour. My Anah! 
How would I have adored thee, but thou wouldst 
not ; 
And still would I redeem thee —see thee live 
When ocean is earth’s grave, and, unopposed 
By rock or shallow, the leviathan, 
Lord of the shoreless sea and watery world, 
Shall wonder at his boundlessness of realm. 
[ Lait Jaruer. 


Enter Noan and Suro. 


Noah. Where is thy brother Japhet ? 

Shem. He went forth, 
According to his wont, to meet with Irad, 
He said; but, as I fear, to bend his steps 
Towards Anah's tents, round which he hovers nightly, 
Like a dove round and round its pillaged nest ; 
Or else he walks the wild up to the cavern 
Which opens to the heart of Ararat. 

Noah, What doth he there ? It is an evil spot 
Upon an earth all evil; for things worse 
Than even wicked men resort there : he 
Still loves this daughter of a fated race, 
Although he could not wed her if she loved him, 
And that she doth not. Gh, the unhappy hearts 
Of men ! that one of my bleed, knowing well 
The destiny and evil of these days, 
And that the hour approacheth, should indulge 
In such farbdidden yearnings! Lead the way ; 
Hie must be sought for: 

Shem. Go not forward, father : 
I will seck Japhet. 

Noah. ’ Do net dar for ane: 
All evil things are powerless on the man 
Selected by Jehovah. — Let us om, 
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Shem. To the tents of the father of the sisters ? 
Noak. No; to the cavern of the Caucasus, 
[ Havent Noan end Sar. 


SCERE 111. 
The mountains. — A cavern, and the rocks of — 
Japh. (sola). Ye Mds, that look eternal; and 
thou cave, 


' Which seem'st unfathomable; and ye mountains, 


So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them — yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 

Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurl’d 
Before the mass of waters ; and yon cave, 

Which seems to lead into a lower world, 

Shall have tts depths search’d by the sweeping wave, 
and dolphins gambol in the Hon’s den ! 

And man — Ob, men! my fellow-beings ! Who 
Shall weep above your universal grave, 

Save 17 Who shall be left to weep? My kinsmen, 
Alas! what am I better than ye are, 

That I must live beyond ye? Where shall be 

The pleasant places where I thought of Anah 

While I had hope? or the more savage haunts, 
Scarce less beloved, where I despair’d for her ? 


' And can it be !— Shall yon exulting peak, 


Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 


: Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 


ee 


— nee a 


No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow? no more to have’ 
Day's broad orb drop behind its head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 

No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 


Nearest the stars? And can those words “ 20 more" 


Be meant for thee, for all things, save for us, 

And the predestined creeping things reserved 

By my sire to Jehovah's bidding? May 

He preserve them, and 7 not have the power 

To snatch the loveliest of earth's daughters from 
A doom which even some serpent, with his mate, 
Shall ‘scape to save his kind to be prolong‘d, 

To hiss and sting through some emerging world, 
Reeking and dank from out the slisne, whose ooze 
Shall slumber o’er the wreck of this, until 

The salt morass subside into a sphere 

Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 

The sole and undistinguish'd 

Of yet quick myriads of all life? How much 
Breath will be stifl’d at once! All-beauteous world ! 
So yourg, so mark’d out for destruction, I 

With a cleft heart look on thee day by day, 

And night by night, thy number'd days and nights : 
I cannot save thee, cannot save even her 

Whose love had made me love thee more ; buf as 
A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 

Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 

Such as—Oh God! and canst thou-— [ He pauses. 


A rushing sound from the cavern is heard, and shouts 
of daughter — afterwards a Spirit posses. | 


Japh, In the name 
Of the Most High, what art theu ? 
Spirit (laughs). Ha! ha! ha! 


— — —— 
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Japh. By ali that earth holds holiest, speak ! 
Spirit (laughs), Ha! ha! 
Japh, By. the approaching deluge! by the earth 
Which will be strangled by the ocean! by 
The deep which will lay open all her fountains ‘ 
The heaven which will convert her clouds to seas, 
And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes ! 
Thou unknown, terrible, and indistinct, 
Yet awful Thing of Shadows, speak to me! 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh ? 
Spirit. Why weep'st thou ? 
Japh. For earth and all her children. 
Spirit. Ha! ha! ha! { Spirit vanishes. 
Japh, How the fiend mocks the tortures of a world, 
The coming desolation of an orb, 
On which the sun shall rise and warm no life ! 
How the earth sleeps! and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death ! 
Why should they wake to meet it? What arc here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak like things 
Born ere this dying world? They come like clouds! 
[ Farious Spirits pass from the cavern, 
Spirit. Rejoice ! 
The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their hich place, 
But listen'd to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death ! 
Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time's capping 
motion, 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow : 
*¥arth shall be ocean ! 
And no breath, 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave | 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no spot : 
Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shall lift its point to save, - 
Or show the place where strong Despair hath dicd. 
After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb which cometh hot : 
All shall be void, 
"a! 
Another element shall be the lord 
Of life, and the abhorr'd 
Children of dust be quench'd; and of each hue 
Of carth nought left but the unbroken blue ; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain: 
All merged within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and fire, shall die, 
And sea and sky 
Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 
Upon the foam 
Who shall erect a home ? 
Japh. (coming forward), My sire! 
Earth's seed shall not expire ; 
Only the evil shall be put away 
From 


Avannt! ye exulting demons of the waste | 
Who howl your hideous joy 
When God destroys whom you dare not destroy ; 
Hence ! haste ! 
: Back to your inner caves ! 
Until the waves 
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Shall search you in your secret place, 
And drive your sullen race 
Forth, to be roll’d upon the tossing winds, 
In restless wretchedness along all space ! 
Spirtt. Son of the saved ! 
When thou and thine have braved 
The wide and warring element ; 
When the great barrier of the deep is rent, 
' Shall thou and thine be good or happy ?— No! 
Thy new world and new race shall be of woe— 
Less goodly in their aspect, in their yeats 
Less than the glorious giants, who 
Yet walk the world in pride, 
The Sons of Heaven by many a mortal bride. 
Thine shall be nothing of the past, save tears. 
And art thou not ashamed : 
Thus to survive, 
And eat, and drink, and wive ? 
With a base heart so far subdued and tameil, 
As even to hear this wide destruction named, 
Without such grief and courage, as should rather 
Bid thee await the world-dissolving wave, | 
‘Than seek a shelter with thy favour'’d father, 





‘And build thy city o'er the drown'd earth’s 
grave ? 
Who would outlive their kind, 
Except the base and blind ? 
Mine 
Hateth thine 
As of a different order In the sphere, 
But not our own. 
There is not one who hath not left a throne 
Vacant in heaven to dwell in darkness here, 
Rather than see his mates endure alone. 
Go, wretch t and give 
A life like thine to other wretches — live ! 
And when the annihilating waters roar 
Above what they have done, 


And scorn thy sire as the surviving one ! 
Thyself for being his son ! 


! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Envy the giant patriarchs then no more, 
Rejoice ! 
No more the human voice 
Shall vex our joys in middle air 
With prayer ; 
No more 
Shall they adore ; 
And we, who ne'er for ages have adored 
The prayer-exacting Lord, 
To whom the omisalon of a sacrifice 
Is vice 3 
We, we shall view the deep's salt sources pour'd 
Vatil one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos; until they, 
The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
+ In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, where 
The deep shall follow to their latest lair ; 
Where even the brutes, in their despair, 
Shall cease to prey on man and on each other, | 


t 
| Chorus of Spirits issuing from the cavern. 
| 
J 
t 
i 
| 


And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though he were his brother ; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky : 
While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 








SCENE III. 


The little rernnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use ; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of the subsiding delage, from its slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings — years — diseases-—sorrow—crime— 
With all companionship of hate and toil, 


Until — 
Japh. (interrupting them). The eternal will 
Shall deign to expound this dream 


Of good and evil; and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things ; 
And, gather'd ander his almighty wings, 
Abolish hell ! 
And to the explated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth, 
Her Eden in an endless paradise, 
Where man no more can fall as once he fell, 
And even the very demons shall do well! 
Spirits, And when shall take effect this wondrous 
. spell? 
Japh. When the Redeemer cometh ; first in pain, 
And then in glory. : 


Spirit. Meantime still struggle in the mortal chain, | 


Till earth wax hoary ; 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain, 
Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle plain ; 
New times, new climes, new arts, pew men; but 


The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill, 
Shall be amongst your race in different forms ; 
But the same moral storms 

Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves. ! 


Chorus of Spirits. 
Brethren, rejoice ! 
Mortal, farewell ! 
Hark ! hark ! already we can hear the voice 
Of growing ocean’s gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their piercing wings , 
The clouds have nearly fill'd their springs ; 
The fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 
And heaven set wide her windows 2; while man- 
kind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous tuken — 
Still, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, [sphere ; 
The mustering thunders of the threatening 
Yet a few hours their coming Js delay’d ; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 
¥et undisplay‘d, 
Save to the Spirit's all-pervading eye. 
Howl ! howl! oh Earth ! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth ; 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean's overflow ! 
The wave shall break upon your cliffs; and shells, 
The little shelis, of ocean's least things be 
Deposed where now the eagie’s offspring dwells — 
How shall he shriek o'er the remorseless sea ! 


'* And there were giants in the earth in those days, aud 
after ; mighty meo, which were of ald, men of renown.” — 
Genesis. 

2“ ‘The same day were all the fountains of the great deep 
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And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswer’d, save by the encroaching swell ; — 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 
The wings which could not save : — [brings 
| Where could he rest them, while the whole space 
Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his grave ? 
| : Brethren, rejoice ! 
| And loudly Uft each superhuman voice — 
All die, 
| Save the slight remnant of Seth's seed — 
The seed of Seth, 
' Exempt for future Sorrow’s sake from death. 
But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 
And all his goodly daughters 
| Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 


— — — ert 


Or, floating upward, with their long hair laid 
Along the wave, the cruel heaven upbraid, 
Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 

It is decreed, 
All die! 
And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed ! 
But still rejoice | 
| We fell! 
They fall! 
So perish all 
| These petty foes of Heaven who shrink from hell ! 
{ The Spirits disappear, soaring upwards. 
Japh. (solus). God hath proclaim’d the destiny of 
earth 


> 
My father's ark of safety hath announced it; 4 
The very demons shriek it from their caves ; 
The scroll 3 of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the car: 
And yet men listen’d not, nor listen ; but 
Walk darkling to their doom ; which, though so nigh, 
Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 
Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty purpose, 
| Ur deaf obedient ocean, which fulfils it. 
; No sign yet hangs its banner in the air ; 
| The clouds are few, and of their wonted texture ; 
The sun will rise upon the earth’s last day 
, As on the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him, “ Shine!” and he broke forth 
| Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 
| Unform'd forefather of mankind-— but roused 
Before the human orison the earlier 
, Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 
; Which in the open firmament of heaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them salute 
Heaven first each day before the Adamites : 
Their matins now draw nigh—the east is kindling— 
And they will sing! and day will break ! Both near, 
So near the awful close ! For these must drop 
Their outworn pinions on the deep; and duy, 
After the bright course of a few brief morrows, — 
Ay, day will rise; but upon what ?-—a chaos, 
Which was cre day; and which, renew'd, makes time 
Nothing ! for, without Hfe, what are the hours? 


broken up; and the windows of heaven were opened.” - 


1! 3 "The book of Enoch, preserved by the Ethiopians, is said 
by them to be anterior to the flood. uy ; 
=O) 








A void: without man, time, as made for man, 
Dies with man, and is swallow'd in that deep 
Which has no fountain ; as bis race will be 
Devour’d by that which drowns his infant world. — 
What have we here? Shapes of both earth and air ? 
No — all of heaven, they are so beautiful. 

I cannot trace their features; but their forms, 
How lovelily they move along the side 


| Of the grey mountain, scattering its mist ! 


And after the swart savage spirits, whose 
Infernal immortality pour’d forth 

Their impious hymn of triumph, they shall be 
Welcome as Eden. It may be they come 

To tell me the reprieve of our young world, 

For which I have so often pray'd — They come! 
Anah ! oh, God ! and with her — 


Enter Sawiasa, Azaziet, ANAH, and AHOLIBAMAN, 


Anah, Japhet ! 

Sam. Lo! 
A son of Adam! 

Aza.» What doth the earth-born here. 


While all his race are slumbering ? 
Japh. Angel! what 
Dost thou on earth when thou shouldst be on high ? 
Aza. Know'st thou not, or forgett’st thou, that a part 
Of our great function is to guard thine earth ? 
Japh. But all good angels have forsaken earth, 
Which is condemn'd; nay, even the evil fly 
The approaching chaos. Anah! Anah! my 


' In vain,,and long, and still to be, beloved ! 


Why walk’st thos with this spirit, in those hours 


: When no good spirit longer lights below ? 


Anak, Japhet, I cannot answer thee ; yet, yet 
Forgive me — 

Japh. May the Heaven, which soon no more 
‘Wilk pardon, do so! for thou art greatly tempted. 

Aho. Back to thy tents, insulting son of Noah ! 
We know thee not. 

Japh. The hour may come when thou 
May’st know me better; and thy sister know 
Me still the same which I have ever been. 

Sam. Son of the patriarch, who hath ever been 
Upright before his God, whate'er thy gifts, 

And thy words seem of sorrow, mix’d with wrath. 
How have Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
Wrong ? 

Japh. Wrong ! the greatest of all wrengs; but thou 
Say'st well ; though she be dust, I did not, could not, 
Deserve her. Farewell, Anah! I have said 
That word so often! but now say it, ne’er 
To be repeated. Angel! or whate'er 
Thou art, or must be soon, hast thou the power 
To save this beautiful these beautifal 


| Children of Cain ? 


Aza. From what ? 
Japh, And is it sa, 


| That ye to» know mot? Angels ! angels! ye 
i Have shared man’s sin, and, it may be, now must 


Partake his punishment ; or, at the least, 
My sorrow. 
Sam, Sorrow ! I ne’er thought till now 


| Pe hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 


Japh. And hath not the Most High expounded them ? 
Tien ye are lost, as they are lost. 
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An immortality of aganies 
With Samiasa! 

Anak. 
Thus, 


Aza, Fearest thou, my Anah? 
Auch, Yes, for thee ; 


| I would resign the. greater remnant of 
| This little life of mine, before one hour 
| Of thine eternity showld know a pang. 

Japh. It is for Aim, then | for the seraph thou 
Hast left me! That is nothing, if thou hast not 
Left thy God too! for unions like to these, 
Between a mortal and an immortal, cannot 
Be happy or be hallew'd. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 
The Highest: but if he can save thee, soon 
The hour will came in which celestial aid 
Alone can do 40. 

Anah, Ah! he speaks of death. 

Sam. Of death to us/ and those who are with us! 
But that the man seems full of sorrow, I 
Could smile. 

Japh. I grieve not for myself, nor fear ; 

I am safe, not for my own deserts, but those 

Of a well-doing sire, who hath been foand 
Righteous enough to save his children. Would 
His power was greater of redemption ! or 

That by exchanging my own life for hers, 

Who could alone have made mine happy, she, 
The last and loveliest of Cain’s race, could share 
The ark which shall receive a remnant of 

The seed of Seth! 

Aho. And dost thou think that we, 
With Cain’s, the eldest born of Adam's, blood 
Warm in our veins, strong Cain | who was begotten 
In Paradise,-— would mingle with Seth’s children ? 
Seth, the last offspring of old Adam’s dotage ? 

No, not to save all earth, were earth in peril: 
Qur race hath always dwelt apart frum thine 


Sister ! sister ! speak not 


| From the beginning, and shall do so ever, 


Japh, I did not speak to thee, Aholibamah ! 
Too much of the forefather whom thou vauntest 


| Has come down in that haughty blood which springs 
} From him who shed the first, and that a brother’s ! 


But thou, my Anah! let me call thee mine, 
Albeit thou art not; ‘tis a word I cannot 
Part with, although I must from thee. My Anah! 
Thou who dost rather make me dream that Abel 
Had left a daughter, whose pure pious race 
Survived in thee, so much unlike thou art 
The rest of the stern Cainites, save in beauty, 
For all of them are fairest in their fhvour——— 
Aho, (interrupting him). And wouldat thou have her 
like our father’s foe 
In mind, in sonl? If J partook thy thought, 
And dream’d that aught of Abel was in her / — 
Get thee hence, son of Noah; thou makest strife. 
— Offspring of Cain, thy father did so! 
He slew not Seth: and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him ? 
Japh. Thou speakest well; bis God hath judged 
him, and — 
I had not namei his deed, but that thyself 


But 
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No more to dust then is eternity Aho. So be it! 

Unto Jehovah, whe oreated both. If they love as they are loved, they will not shrink 
Without him, even eternity would be More to be mortal, than I would to dare 


— — —— — — 
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Didst seem to glory in him, nor te shrink Noah. ' ‘These sre they, then, 
From what he had done: ' Who leave the throne of Ged, te take them wives 
Ahe. ‘He was our fathers’ father; From out the race of Cain; the sous of heaven, 
The eldest born of man, the- strongest, bravest, Who seek earth's daughters for thetr beauty? 
And most enduring : —- Shall I blush for him Patriarch t 
From whom we had our being ? Leok upon Thea b hast aid itt. 
Our race; behold their stature and their beauty, Noah. Woe, woe, woe to such coramunion | 
Their courage, strength, amd length of days —-— Has not God made a barrier between earth 
Japh. They ave number’d. | And heaven, and limited each, kind to kind ? 
” Be it so! but while yet their hours endure, | Sam. Was not man made in high Jehovah's 
I glory in my brethren and our fathers. | image ? : 
Japh. My sire and race but glory in their God, | Did God not love what he had made? And what 
Anah! and thou ?—— | Do we but imitate and emulate. 
Anah, Whate'er our God decrees, ' His love unto created love ? 
The God of Seth, as Cain, I must obey, ' Noah. Jam 
And will endeavour patiently to obey. , But man, and was net made to judge mankind, 
But could I dare to pray in his dread hour , Far less the sons of God; but as cur God 
Of universal vengeance (if such should be), ' Has deign’d to commune with me, and reveal) 
It would not be to live, alone exempt His judgments, I reply, that the descent 
Of all my house. My sister! oh, my sister ! Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
What were the world, or other worlds, or all ' Unto a perishable and perishing, 
The brightest fature, without the sweet past — Even on the very eve of perishing, world, 
Thy love——my father's —all the life, and all Carnot be good. 
The things which sprang up with me, like the stars, Aza, What! though it were to save? 
Making my dim existence radiant with Noah. Not ye in all your glory can redeem 
Soft lights which were not mine? Aholibamah ! What he who made you glorious hath condemn’d. 
Oh ! if there should be mercy — seek it, find it: Were your immortal mission safety, 't would 
I abhor death, because that thou must die. Be general, not for two, though beautiful ; 
Aho. What, hath this dreamer, with his father’s ark, And beautiful they are, but not the less 
The bugbear he hath built to scare the world, Condemn’d. 
Shaken my sister? Are we not the loved Juph. Oh, father! say it not. 
Of seraphs ? and if we were not, must we Noah. Son! son! 
Cling to a son of Noah for our lives ? If that thou wouldst avoid their doom, forget 
Rather than thus-—— But the enthusiast dreams That they exist: they soon shall cease to be, 
The worst of dreams, the fantasies engender'd While thou shalt be the sire of a new world, 
By bopeless love and heated vigils. Who And better. 
Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm earth, Japh, Let me die with this, and them / 
And bid those clouds and waters take a shape Noah. Thou shouldst for such a thought, but shalt 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires not; he 
Have seen them wear en their eternal way ° Who can, redeems thee. 
Who shall do this? Sam. And why him and thee, 
Juph. He whose onc word produced them. More than what he, thy son, prefers to both ? 
wtho. Who heard that word ! Noah. Ask him who made thee greater than myself 
Japh. The universe, which leap’d And mine, but not less subject to his own 
To life before it. Ah! smilest thou stilt in seurn ? Almightiness, And lo! his mildest and 
Turn to thy seraphs: if they attest it not, Least to be tempted messenger appears ! 
They are none. 
Sum. Aholibamah, own thy God | Enter Rarnaxt ', the Archangel. 
Aho, I have ever hail'd our Maker, Samiasa, R Spirits ! 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not sorrow. “ph —— 
Japh, Alas! what else fa love but sorrow? Even — chee ore , 


Is thus a seraph's duty to be shown, 


Now that the hour is near 


He who made earth in love had soon to grieve 
Above its first and best inhabitants. | 


ho. 'T is said sv. 
When carth must be alone ? 
Juph. It is even s0. — 
Adore and barn 
Enter Noan and Supe. In glorious homage with the elected “ seven.” 
Noah. Japhet! What ' Your place is heaven. 
Dost thou here with these children of the wicked ? | Sam. Raphael ! 

Dread'st thou not to partake thetr coming doom ? The first and fiiirest of the sons of God, 
Japh. Father, it cannot te a sin to seek How long hath this beer law, 
'To save an earth-born being ; and behold, ‘That earth by angels must be left untrod ? 

These are not of the sinful, since they have Earth ! which oft saw 
The fellowship of angels. Jehovah’s footsteps not disdain her sod ! 


‘In the original MS. “ Michael." —“ Iroturn you," says Michael to Raphael, whro was an angel of gentler sympathics,” 
Lori's Byron to Mr. Murray, “'the revise. Ihave softened — Byrom Lettre, July 6 1682. 
the part to which X objected, and-changed the name of : 
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The world he loved, and made 
For love; ahd oft have we obey’d 
His frequent mizsion with delighted pinions : 
Adoring him in his least works display‘d ; 
Watching this youngest star of his dominions ; 
And, as the latest birth of his great word, 
Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 
Why is thy brow severe ? 
And wherefore speak’st thou of destruction neur ? 
Raph. Had Samiasa and Azaziel been 
In their true place, with the angelic choir, 
Written in fire 
They would have seen 
Jehovah's late decree, 
And not inquired their Maker's breath of ine: 
But ignorance must ever be 
A part of sin; 
And even the spirits’ knowledge shall grow less 
As they wax proud within ; 
For Blindness is the first-born of Excess. 
When all good angels left the world, ye stay'd, 
Stung with strange passions, and debased 
By mortal feelings for a mortal maid : 
But ye are pardon’d thus far, and replaced 
With your pure equals. Hence! away! away ! 
Or stay, 
And lose eternity by that delay. 
viza, And thou! if earth be thus forbidden 
In the decree 
To us until this moment hiddcn, 
Dost thou not err as we 
In being here ? 

Raph. 1 came to call ye back to your fit sphere, 
In the great name and at the word of God. 
Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less dear 
That which I came to do: till now we trod 


| Together the eternal space ; together 


Let us still walk the stars. True, earth must dic! 
Her race, return’d into her womb, must wither, 

And much which. she inherits: but oh ! why 
Cannot this earth be made, or be destroy'd, 
Without involving ever some vast void 


: Jn the immortal ranks ? immortal still 


In their immeasurable forfeiture. 


| Our brother Satan fell; his burning will 


Rather than longer worship dared endure ! 
But ye who still are pure! 


' Scraphs! less mighty than that mightiest one, 


Think how he was undone ! 


. And think if tempting man can compcnsete 


For heaven desired too late ? 
Long have I warr'd, 
Long must I war 
With him who deem’d it hard 
To be created, and to acknowledge him 
Who midst the cherubim 


' Made him as suns to a dependent star, 


Leaving the archangels at his right hand dir. 
I loved him — beautiful he was: oh heaven! 


, Save his who made, what beauty and what power 
: Was ever like to Satan’s ! 


Would the hour 
In which he fell could ever be forgiven ! 
The wish is implous; but, oh ye! 


' Yet undestroy’d, be warn’d! Eternity 


With-him, or with his God, Js in your chotlce : 
He hath not tempted you: he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his farther snares exempt : 

But man hsth listen'd to his voice, 
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And ye to woman's — beautiful she is, 
The serpent's voice less subtle than her kiss, 
The snake but vanquish’d dust; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s law, 
Yet, yet, oh fly! 
Ye cannot die ; 
But they 
Shall pass away, 
, While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 
¥or perishable clay, 
Whose memory in your immortality 
Shall long outlast the sun which gave them day. 
Think how your essence differeth from theirs 
In all but suffering ! why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs — 


— —— — 


And reap'd by Death, lord of the human soil ? 
Even had their days been left to toil their path 
Through time to dust, unshorten’d by God's wrath, 

Still they are Evil’s prey and Sorrow’s spoil. 

Aho. " Let them fly ! 

! J hear the voice which says that all must die 
Sooner than our white-bearded patriarchs died ; 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 
While from below 
The deep shall rise to meet heaven’s overflow. 
Few shall be spared, 
It seems ; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 
' 


LOT ——e —— — — — — — 





— — — 


Sister! since it is so, 
And the eternal Lord 
In vain would be implored 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 
Let us resign even what we have adored, 
And meet the wave, ag we would mect the sword, 

If not unmoved, yet undismay'd, 

And wailing less for us than those who shall 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall, 

And, when the fatal waters are allay'd, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep co mure. 
Fly, seraphs! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters rogr. 

Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live for ever: 
But which is best, a dead cternity, 
Or living, is but known to the great Giver, 
Obey him, as we shall obey ; 
I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will; 
| Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For all the mercy which Seth's race 
Yind still. 
Fly! 
And us your pinfons bear ye back to heaven, 


Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 


Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless cye, 
"~ is that an angel’s bride disdains to weep — 
' Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep ! 
Axah, And must we dite ? 
Aud must I lose thee too, 
Azazel ! 
Oh my heart! my heart ! 
Thy prophecies were true! 
And yet thou wert so too! 
The blow, though not unlook'd for, falls as NEW: 
But yet depart ! 
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Born to be plough’d with years, and sown with cares ;5 
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— HEAVEN AND EARTH. 241 
Ah! why? And aliens from your God, 
Yet let me not retain thee — fly ! Farewell! . 
My pangs can be but brief; but thine would be Japh. Alas 1 where shall they dwell 7 


Eternal, if repulsed from heaven for me. 
Too much already hast thou deign’d 
To one of Adam's race ! 
Our doom is sorrow: not to us alone, 
But to the spirits who have not disdain’d 
To love us, cometh anguish with disgrace. 
The first who taught us knowledge hath been hurl'd 
From his once’ archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world: 
And thou, Azaziel! No — 
Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me. Away! nor weep! 
Thou canst not weep; but yet 
May’st suffer more, not weeping: then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling deep 
Can bring no pang like this. Fly! fly! 
Being gone, 't will be less difficult to die. 
- Japh. Oh say not so! 
Father ! and thou, archangel, thou | 
Surely celestial mercy lurks below 
That pure severe serenity of brow: 
Let them not meet this sea without a shore, 
Save in our ark, or let me be no more 
Noak. Peace, child of passion, peace 
If not within thy heart, yet with thy tongue 
Do God no wrong! 
Live as he wills it — die, when he ordains, 
A righteous death, unlike the seed of Cain’s. 
Cease, or be sorrowful in silence ; ccase 
To weary Heaven's car with thy selfish plaint. 
Wouldst thou have God commit a sin for thee ? 
Such would it be 
To alter his intent 
For a mere mortal sorrow. Beaman! 
And bear what Adam’s race must bear, and can. 
Juph. Ay, father! but when they are gone, 
And we are all alone, 
Floating upon the azure desert, and 
The depth beneath us hides our own dear Jan. 
And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 
Buried in its immeasurable breast, 
Who, who, our tears, our shricks, shall then command ? 
Can we in desolation’s peace hive rest ? 
Oh God ! be thou a God, and spare 
Yet while ‘tis time! 
Renew not Adam’s fall : 
Mankind were then but twain, 
But they are numerous now as are the waves 
And the tremendous rain, [ graves, 
Whose drops shall be less thick than would their 
Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain. 
Noah, Silence, vain boy! each word of thine’s a 
crime. 
Angel! forgive this stripling’s fond despair. 
; Raph, — these mortals speak in passion : 
e! ‘ 
Who are, or should be, passioniess and pure, 
May now return with me. 
| Sam. Tt may not be: 
We have chosen, and will endure. 
Raph. Suy'st thou? 
Ata. He hath said it, and I say, Amen! 
Raph. Again ! 
Then from this hour, 
Shorn as ye are of all celestial power, 


ts 
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Hark, hark | Deep sounds, and deeper still, 
Are howling from the mountain’s bosom : 
There’s not a breath of wind upon the hill, 
Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each blossom ; 
Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 
Noah. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry ! 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 
And hover round the mountain, where before 
Never a white wing, wetted by the wave. 
Yet dared to soar, 
Even when the waters wax’d too fierce to brave. 
Soon it shall be their only shore. 
And then, no more ! 
Japh. The sun! the sun! 
He riseth, but his better light is gone, 
And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around, 
Proclaim’s earth’s last of summer days hath shone! 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 
Save where their brazen-colour’d edges streak 
The verge where brighter morns were wont to break. 
Noah, And lo! yon flash of light, 
The distant thunder’s harbinger, appears! 
It cometh | hence, away ! 


' Leave to the elements their evil prey ! 


| 


— 2 *8* 


ifenee to where our all-hallow'd ark uprears 
Its safe and wreckless sides ? 
Juph. Oh, father, stay ! 
Leave not my Anah to the swallowing tides ! 
Noah. Must we not leave all life to such? Begone! 
Juph. | Xot I. 
Noah. 
With them ! 
Liow darest thou look on that prophetic sky, 
Aan seek to save what all things now condemn, 
In overwhelming unison 
With just Jehuvah’s wrath ! 
Japh. Can rage and justice join in the same path ? 
Noah. Bilasphemer ! darest thou murmur even now ? 
Raph. Patriarch. be still a father ! smooth thy brow: 
Thy son, despite his folly, shall not sink ; 
He knows not what he says, yet shall not drink 
With sobs the salt foam of the swelling waters ; 
But be, when passion passeth, good as thou, 
Nor perish like heaven’s children with man's 
daughters, [unite 
Aho. The tempest cometh; beaven and earth 
For the annihilation of all lite. 
Unequal is the strife 
Between our strength and the Eternal Might! 
Sam. But ours is with thee: we will bear ye far 
To some untroubled star, 
Where thou and Anah shalt partake our lot: 
And if thou dost not weep for thy lost earth, 
Our forfeit heaven shall also be forgot. [birth 
Anch, Oh! my dear father’s tents, my place of 
And mountains, land, and woods! when ye are not, 
Who shall dry up my tears ? 
Aza. Thy spirit-lord. 
Fear not ; though we are shut from heaven, 
Yet much is ours, whence we can not be driven. 
Raph. Rebel! thy words are wicked as thy deeds 
Shall henceforth be but weak: the flaming sword, 
Which chased the first-born out of Paradise, 
Still flashes in the er hands. ‘ 


Then die 
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Aza. It cannot slay us: threaten dust with death, | What hath he done — 


And talk of weapons unto that which bleeds. 
What are thy ewords.in our immortal eyes ? 
Raph. The moment cometh te approve thy 


strength: ;. 
And learn at length 
How vain to war with what thy God commands : 
Thy former force was in thy faith. 


Enter Mortals, flying for refuge. 
Chorus of Mortals. 
The heavens and earth are mingling—God ! oh God ! 
What have we done? Yet spare! 
Hark! even the forest beasts how! forth their prayer ! 
The dragon crawls from out his den, 
To herd, in terror, innocent with men ; 
And the birds scream their agony through air. 
Yet, yet, Jehovah ! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world's despair ! 
Hear not Man only but all Nature plead ! 
Raph. Farewell, thou earth! ye wretched sons of 
clay, 
I cannot, must not, aid you. ‘Tis decreed ! | 
{ Extt Rarer. 
Japh, Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their 








At which their wrathful vials shall be pour'd. 
No azure more shall rove the firmament, 
Nor spangied stars be glorious : Death hath risen : 
In the sun’s place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air. ! 
Aza. Come, Anah! guit this chaos-founded prison, 
To which the elements again reyair, 
To turn it into what it was: beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 
As was the eagle’s nestling once within 
; Its mother’s — Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements! Heed not their din ! 
| A brighter world than this, where thou shalt breathe 
| 
| 
i 
| 


—— ⸗·— — 


prey, 
While others, fix'd as rocks, await the word 


{ Etherval life, will we explore: 
These darken’d clouds are not the only skics. 
[Azazrer and Samuasa fly off and disappear 
with Anan and AHOLIBAMAH, 
Japh. They are gone! 
amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world ; and never more, 
Whether they live, or die with all earth's life, 
i Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. ® 


They have disappear'd 


— — — —— — ⸗ 


Chorus of Mortuls. 


Oh son of Noah ! mercy on thy kind! 
What ! wilt thou leave us all — all — all behind? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sitt’st within thy guarded ark ? 
A Mather (offering her infant to Jarurr). 
this child embark ! 
I brought him forth in woe, 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosurn clinging so. 
Why was he bor: ? 


t —— tile —— of the deluge, which {a a varied and- l 


(we * — we see it 
See Lard Boren Syren appears to us ve an eye-to 
fais celebrated | 
weight of — pom 


Oh let 


Lo 


ure, with the sky 
the * 


watets, the aun q and jorld, | 
trees upon them gloomily watching their fate, 








mortal mistresses is well and p 


My: unwean'd son — 
To move Jehovah's wrath or soorn? 
What is there ia this milk of mine, that death 
' Should stir all heaven and earth up: to destroy 
My boy, 
And roll the waters o’er his placid breath ? 
Save him, thon seed of Seth ! 
Or cursed be-—— with him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which we are betray'd ! 


Japh. Peace ! ‘tis no hour for curses, but for prayer. 


Chorus of Mortals. 
For prayer!!! 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend, 
When the swoln clouds unto the mountains bend 
And burst, 
And gushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Until the very deserts know no thirst ? 
Accursed 


: Be he who made thee and thy sire! 


We deem our curses vain ; we must expire ; 
But as we know the worst, 
Why should our hymn be raised, our knees be bent 


Before the implacable Omnipotent, 


Since we must fall the same ? 
if he hath made earth, let it be his shame, 

To make a world for torture. — Lo! they come, 
The loathsome waters, in their rage ! 


And with thelr rear make wholesome Nature dumb ! 


Thé forest’s trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung, 
Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung), 
So massy, vast, yet green in their old ‘age, 
Are overtopp’d, 


' Their summer blossoms by the surges lopp’d, 
‘ Which rise, and rise, and rise. 
| Vainly we look up to the lowering skies — 


They mect the seas, 


| And shut out God frum our besecching eyes. 


Fly, son of Noah, fly! and take thine case 
In thine allotted ocean-tent ; 


. And view, all floating o'er the element, 


The corpses of the world of thy young days ; 
Then to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise ! 
A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord ! 


And though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 


Yet, as Ais word, 
Be the decree udored ! 


He gave me Hfe~— he taketh but 


The breath which is his own ;: 


And though these cyes should be for ever shut, 


Nor longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 
Stull blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past, 
For that which is: 
For all are his, 
From first to last 


and a few figures struggli h 
—— — — uggling vainly with the overwhelming 


2 [The despair of the mortal 
rrey, | 





for the lose of their 
expressed, a Jxr- 


— 
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Time — space — eternity — life — death — 
The vast known and immeasurable unknown. 
He made, and can unmake ; 
And shail J, for a little gasp of breath, 
Blaspheme and groan ? 
No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 
Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ! 


Chorus of Mortals. 


Where shall we fly ? 
Not to the mountains high; 
For now their torrents rush, with double roar, 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 
Already grasps each drowning hill, 
Nor leaves an unsearch'd cave. 


Enter a Woman. 


Woman, Oh, save me, save! 

Our valley is no more: 
My father and my father's tent, 

My brethren and my brethren’s herds, 
The pleasant trees that o'er our noonday bent 


1 [This poem carrics with it the peculiar impress of the 
writer's genius, It displays.great vigour, and even a severity 
of style, throughout; which is another proof, if proof were 
needed, that elevation of writing is to be obtained only by a 
rigid regard to simplicity. It may be perused without shock- 
ing the feelings of the sensitive, or furnishing an object for 
the discriminating morality of the Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Byron has evidently endeavoured to sustain the interest of 
this poem, b — natural but deer drawn thoughts, ia 
all their freshness and intensity, with as little fictitious aid as 
possible. Nothing is circumlocutory : there is no going about 
and about to enter at length upon his object, but be impetu- 
ously rushes into it at once, All over the poem there is a 

joom cast suitable to the subject: an ominous fearful hue, 
ike that which Poussin has sure over his inimitable picture 
of the Deluge. We see much evil, but we dread more. All is 
out of earthly keeping, as the events of the time are out of 
the course of nature. Afan's wickedness, the perturbed cre. 
ation, fear-struck mortals, demons passing to and fro in the 
earth, an overshadowing solemnity, and unearthly loves, form 
together the materials, That it has faults is obvious: pro- 
saic passages, and too much tedious soliloguising : but there 
ts the vigour and force of Byron to fing into the scale against 
these: there is much of the sublime in description, and the 
beautifal in poetry. Prejudice, og ignorance, or both, may 
condemn it; but, while true poetical feeling exists amongst 
us, it will be pronounced not unworthy of its distinguished 
author. — CAMPDELL. 

It appears that this is but toe first part of a poem ; but it is 
lkewise a poem, and a fine one too, within itsell We confess 
that we see little or nothing objectionable iu it, either.as to 
thevlogical orthodoxy, or general human feeling. It is so- 
lemn, lofty, fearful, wild, tamultuous, and shadowed all over 
with the darkness of a dreadful disaster. Of the angels who 
love the daughters of men we see little, and know less — ani 
not too much of the love and passion of the fair lost ‘mortais. 
Tho incansolable despair preceding and accompanying an in- 
comprehensible catastrophe pervades the whole composition ; 
and ite expression 1s made sublime by the noble strain of 
poetry in which it is said or sung. — W1Lson. 

This“ M y has more poetry and music in it than any 
of ford Byron's dramatic writings since ‘ Manfred ;,"" and 
has also the peculfar merit of throwing us back, in a great 
degree, to the strange and preternatural time of which it pro- 
feases to treat. It is truly, and in every sensc of the word, a 
meeting of * Heaven and Barth: angels are seen ascending 
and descending, and the windows of the sky are opened to 
deluge the face of nature. We have an impassioned picture 
of the strong and devoted attachment inspired into the daugh- 
tora of men by angel forms, and have placed before us the 
emphatic pleture ef “ wotnan wailing for her demon lover.” 
There is a like confict of the passions as of the clements — 


all wild, chaotic, uncontrollable, fatal; but there is a - 
ant harmouy in all this —a kee in the colouring and the 
time. In handling the un we look upon the 


world before = 
part human divine ; 
the farmer, we read’ the 
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And sent forth evening songs from sweetest birds, 
The little rivulet which freshen'd all 


Our pastibnes green, 
Wo more are to be seen. 
When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this morn, 
I turn’d to bless the spot, 
And not a leaf appear’d about to fall; — 
And now they are not! — 
Why was I born ? 
Japh. To die! in youth to die! 
And happier in that doom, 
Than to bebold the universal tomb 
Which I 
Am thus condemn’d to weep above in vain. 
Why, when all perish, why must I remain?» 


[ The waters rise; Men fly in every direction ; 
many are overtaken by the wav; the Chorus 
of Mortals disperses in search of safety up 
the mountains ; Japhet remains upon a@ rock, 
while the Ark floats towards him in the 
distance. 


ethereal and lawless, that Hfted the eye of beauty to the 
skies, and, in the latter, the human passions that “ drew an- 
gels down to earth.”’~- Jerrrey. 

Among all the wonderful excellences of Milton, nothing 
surpasses the pure and undisturbed idealism with which he 
has drawn our first parents, so completely human as to excite 
our most ardent sympathies, yer so far distinct from the com- 
mon race of men as manifestly to belong to a higher and un- 
corrupted state of being In like manner, his Paradise is formed 
of the universal productions of nature — the flowers, the fruits, 
the trees, the waters, the cool breezes, tne soft and sunny 
slopes, the majestic hills that skirt the scene; vet the whole 
is of an earlier, a more prolific, a more luxuriant vegetation : 
it fully comes up to our notion of what the earth might have 
been before it was “ cursed of its Creator." This is the more 
remarkable, as Milton himself sometimes destroys, or at least 
mars, the general effect of his picture, by the introduction of 
— thoughts or images. ‘The poet's passions are, on 
orcasions, too strong for his imagination, drag him down to 
earth, aud, for the sake of some itl-timed allusion to some of 
those circumstances, which had taken possession of his mighty 
mind, he runs the hazard of breaking the solemn enchantment 
with which he has speil-bound our captive senses. YPerhups, 
of later writers, Lord Byron alone has caught the true tone, 
in his short drama called “ Heaven and Earth.” Here, not- 
withstanding that we cannot but admit the great and manifold 
delinquencies against correct taste, particularly some per- 
fectly Judicrous metrical whimsies, yet all is in keeping — all 
is strange, poetic, oriental ; the lyric abruptness, the prodigal 
accumulation of images in one part, and the rude simplicity 
in others — abeve all, the general tone of description as to 
natural objects, and of language and feeling in the scarcely 
mortal beings which come forth upon the scene, seem to 
throw us upward into the age of men before their lives were 
shortened to the narrow spun of three-soore years and ten, 
and whpn all that walked the earth were not born of woman, 


MiLMAN. 

The Mys of “ Heaven and Earth ” is conceived in the 
best style of the greatest masters of geod Been painting. It 
is not unworthy of Dante, and of the nrighty artist to whom 
we have alluded. As a picture of the last it is incom- 
parably grand and awful. The characters, too, are invested 
with great dignity and grace. Nothing can be more imposing 
aud fascinating than the haughty,and imperious, and passionate 
beauty of the daughter of 3 nor thing more vener- 
able than the mild but inflexible dignity of the h Noah. 
We trust that no one will be found with ngs so obtuse, 
with taste eo perverted, or with 80 undiaguised, as 
to mar the beauties of pictures like these, by impurmg to their 
author the cool profession of those sentiments which he ex- 
hibits as exterted from perishing mortals, in thei: last instant 
of despair and death. Such a poem aa this, if read aright, is | 
calculated, by its lofty passion and sublime conceptions, to 
exalt the mind and to purify the heart beyond the power of 


a sober homily. It wil] remain aa imperishable monu- 
ment of the y talents-of its author ; whom it has 
raised, in our estimatign, to a of 
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Sardanapalus : 


A TRAGEDY:.' 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE 


A STRANGER YRESUMES TO OFFER THE HOMAGE 
OF A LITERARY VASSAL TO HIS LIEGE LORD, THE FIRST OF EXISTING WRITERS, 
® WHO HAS CREATED THE LITERATURE OF HIS OWN COUNTRY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED THAT UF EUROPE. 


THE CNWORTHRY PRUDUCTION WICH THE AUTHOR VENTURES TO INSCRIBE TO HIM 
IS ENTITLED 
SARDAN APA LUS, 2 


wee. - 


He is aware of the unpopularity of this notion in 
PREFACE. present English literature ; but it is not a system of 


Iw publishing the following Tragedies$ I have only | his own, being merely an opinion, which, not very 
to repeat, that they were not composed with the | long ago, was the law of Mterature throughout the 
most remote view to the stage. On the attempt { world, and is still so in the more civilised parts of it. 
made by the managers in a former instance, the ; But ‘nous avons changé tout cela,” and are reaping 
public opinion has been already expressed. With | the advantages of the change. The writer js far from 
regard to my own private feelings, as it seems that | conceiving that any thing he can adduce by per- 
they are to stand for nothing, I shall say nothing. sonal precept or example can at all approach his 

For the historical foundation of the following | regular, or even irregular, predecessors; he is merely 
compositions the reader is referred to the Notes. giving a reason why he preferred the more regular 

The Author has in one instance attempted to pre- | formation of a structure, however feeble, to an entire 
serve, and in the other to approach, the “unities;” | abandonment of alJ rules whatsoever. Where he 
conceiving that with any very distant departure from | has fafled, the failure is in the architect,— and’ not 


them, there may be poetry, but can be nu drama, | in the art. 4 
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On the original MS, Lord Byron has written: —“ Afem, | bas been to dramatise, like the Greeks (a modest phrase), 
Ravenna, May 27, 1821.— Il began this drama on the 13th of | striking passages of history and mythology. You will find 
January, 182) ; and continued the two first acts very slowly, | all this very walike Shakspeare ; and so much the botter in 
and by intervals. The three last acts were written since the | ane sense, for I Ivok upon him to be the worst of models, 
13th of May, {821 (this present month); that is to say, ina { though the most extraordinary of writere. It has been my 
fortnight.” The following are extracts from Lord Byron's | object to be as simple and severe as Alfieri, and I have broken 
diary and letters :— down the poetry as nearly as 1 could to common language. 

“ January 13, 1821. Sketched the outline and Dram. Pers. | The hardship is that, in these times, one cuu neither speak of 
‘of an intended tragedy of Sardanapalus, which I have for { kings nor queens without suspicion of politica or personalities. 
some time meditated. Took the names from Dindorus Si- | I intended neither.” 
culus, (I know the history of Sardanapalus, and have known “ July 22. Print away, and publish. J think they must 
it since I was twelve 5* old,) and read over a passage in | own thet I have more atyles than one. ‘ Sardanapalus' js, 
the ninth volume of Mitford's Greece, where be rather vin. | however, almost a comte character: but, for that matter, so 
(licates the memory of this last of the Assyrians. Carried | is Kichard the Third. Mind the enities, which are my great 
Teresa the Italian translation of Grillparzer’s Suppho. She | object of research. Iam glad Gifford Ukes it; as the 
— with me, because I said that love was nut the loftiest | million, you see 1 have carefully consulted avy thing but the 
t for a tragedy ; and, having the advantage of her native | taste of the day for extravagant ' coups de thcatre.’ © 
lunguage, and natural female eloquence, she overcame my Sardanapalus was published in December, 1821, and was 

arguments. 1 believe she was right. I must put more | received with very great approbation. } 
love into * Sardanapalus’ than | intended. 2 (+ Well knowing myself and m * 

J 25, Thave completed four acts. 1 have made Sar- | outa not but reflect with pratt ade — my ord age, 

him,) and pep piney, ipo eg pein td — pressions contained in this dedication, nor —— — but 
0 c render 

him: Ihave strictly preserved all the unitles hitherto, and | #* {he generous tribute of a Superior genius, no less original 

mean to continuc in the fifth, if possible; but wor for | jeegs 9 ont n nimterials of his sub- 


the sage. ; 
" & May 30, By this post I send you the tragedy. You will | _ > ('* Sardanapalus” originally appeared in the same volume 
remark thatthe’ unitle are all —— preserved. The scone — icp abe — 7 a 
Rhee same ways : the Gime, a summer's 1: n preface,” (sa r. Jeffrey) “ Lord B 
Were clas sours wr lous | theagh 1 baghis elev senecs sad news his protest agalast Aonking <igca’ ais Of Mie plies oa 
ends after sanrise. It is not for the stage, any more than the | having been composed ‘with the most remote view to the 
other was intended for it; and I shall take r care thia | stage ;° and, at the same time, testifies in behalf of the unities, 
time that they don't get hold ont.” as essential to the existence of the drama according to 
« Sdly 14, 1 trast that ‘ Sardanspalus’ will not be mis- | what ‘was till lately, the law of literature througbout the 
taken for a political play; which was — — world, and Js still so in the more civilised parts of it.’ Wo do 
tion, that I thought of ing but Asiatic history. My object | not think these opinions very consistent ; and we think that 


Soon casio 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZE.! 


— ⸗ — — 


MEN. 
Sarpanapatys, King of Nineveh and Assyria, ge. 
Axnaces, the Mede who aspired to the Throne. 
Bevesrs, a Chaldean and Sootheayer. 
SaLtemenrs, the King's Brother-in-law. 
AuTAnA, an Assyrian Officer of the Palace. 
PANIA. 
ZAMES. 
SFERO, 
Baza. 


WOMENS. 
ZARINA, the Queen. 
Myrrua, an fonian female Sluve, ant the Fav.urite 
of SARDANAPALUS. 


Women composing the Harem of SARDANAPALUS, 
Guards, Attendants, Chaldean Priests, Medes, 


Fc. &e. 
Scenr,-—A Hall in the Royal Palace of Nineveh. 


neither af them could possibly find favour with a person 
whose genius hada truly dramatic character. We should as 
soon expect an orator to compose a speech altogether unfit to 
be spoken. A drama is not merely a diajogue, but an action ; 
and nevessarily supposes that something is tu pass before the 
eyes of assembled spectators. Whatever is peculiar to its 
written part, should derive its peculiarity from this consider- 
ation. its style should be an accompaniment to action, and 
should be calculated to excite the emotions, and keep alive 
the attention, of gazing multitudes. If an author does not 
bear this continually in his mind, and dues not write in the 
ideal presence of an eager and diversified assemblage, he may 
be a poet — but assuredly he will never be a dramatist. 
lf Lord Byron really does not wish to hwpregnate his elabo- 
rate scenes with the living part of the drama —if he has no 
hankering after stage-effect —if he is not haunted with the 
vistble presentiment of the persons he has created — if, in 
setting down a vehement invective, he does not fancy the 
tone in which Mr. Kean would deliver it, and anticipate the 
long ae of the pit, then he may be sure that neither 
his feelings nor his genius are tn unison with the stage at all, 
Why, then, should he affect the form, without the power ot 
tragedy? Ettitassia smnenntn a8 Alamein’ aanete show est! 
not compensate, in a Rey. for a dearth of dramatic spirit and 
invention; and, besides, sterling sense and poetry, as such, 
ought to stand by themselves, without the unmeaning mockery 
of a dramatis persune. As to Lord Byron pretending to set 
up the unities at this time of day, as ‘ the law of literature 
throughout the worid,’ it is mere caprice and contradiction. 
He, if ever man was, {3 a law fo himself—* a chartered liber- 
tine 3 — and now, when he is tired of this unbridled license, 
he wants to do penance within the unities! English dramatic 

ry soars above the unities, just as the imagination does. 
Phe only pretence for insisting on them fs, that we suppose the 
stage itself to he, actually and really, the very apot on which a 
given action is performed , and, ff so, this space cannot be 
removed tr another. But the supposition is manifestly quite 


contrary to truth and experience.''— Edin. Her, vol. xxxvi. 


The reader may be pleased to compare the above with the 
follom ME passage from Dr. Johnson : — 

“ ‘Whether Shakspeare knew the wnities, and rejected them 
by design, or deviated from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 
think, impossible to decide and uscless to inquire. We may 
reasonably suppose, that when he rose to notice, he did not 
want the counsels aml admonitions of scholars and critics ; 
and that he at last deliberately persisted in a practice which 
he might have begun by chance. As nothing is exsential to 
the fable but unity of action, and ay the unittes of time and 
place arise evidently from false assumptions, and, by circym- 
scribing the extent of the drama, lessen its variety, J cannot 
think it much to be lamented that they were not kuown by him, 
or not observed : nor, if such another poet could arise, should 
I very vehemently —— him, that his first act passed nt 
Venice, and his next in » Such violations of rules 
merety ponte tacos the —— oe of — 

and au sures are e to the minute au 
slender criticiam of Voltaire ; — 


— * Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa ut non, si voce Matelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cieaure tolli.' 
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Sarvanapalus.: 





ACT I. 


SCENE I. 
A Hall in the Palace. 


* 
Sulemenes (solus). He hath wrong’d his queen, but 
still he is her lord; 

He hath wrong’d my sister, still be is my brother; 
He hath wrong’d his people, still he is their sovereign, 
And I must be his friend as well as subject; 
He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd's tale ; 
He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench'd, and latent energies, 
Repress'd by circumstance, but not destroy'’d — 


Yet, when I speak thus slightly of dramatic rules, I cannot 
but recollect how much wit and learning may be produced 
against me ; before such authorities I am afraid to stand, not 
that I think the present question one of those that are to be 
decided by mere authority, but because it is to be suspected, 
that these precepts have’ not been so easily received, but for 
far better reasons than I have yet been able to find. The re- 
sult of my inquiries, in which it would be ludicrous to boast 
of impartiality, is, that the unities of time and place are not 
essential to a just drama; that though they may sometimes 
conduce to pleasure, they are always to be sacrificed to the 
nobler beauties of variety and instruction ; and that a play 
written with nice observation of critical rules, is to be con- 
templated as an elaborate curiosity, as the product of super. 
fluous and ostentatious art, by which is shown rather what is 
possible than what is necessary. He that without diminution 
of any other excellence shall preserve all the unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause with the architect, who shall dis- 
play all the orders of architecture in a citadel, without any 
deduction from its strength : but the epi er beauty of a 
| citadel is to exclude the cnemy; and the greatest graces of 
a play are to copy nature and instruct life.” — Preface to 
Khakbensawes 


{ ‘4 In this tragedy it has been my intention to follow 

the account of Diodorus Siculus; reducing it, however, to 
| such dramatic reguiarity as I best could, and trying to 
| approach the unities. therefore suppose the rebellion 
; to explode and succeed in one day by a sudden conspiracy, 
| instead of the long war of the history. 


$ (Sardanapains is, beyond all doubt, a work of great beauty 
and power; and though the heroine has many traits in com- 
mon with the Medoras anfl Gulnares of Lord Byron's undra- 
matic poetry, the hero must be allowed to be a new character 
in his hands. He has, indeed, the scorn of war, and glory. 
and priestcratt, and regular morality, which distinguishes the 
rest of his jordship’s favourites ; but he has no misanthropy, 
and very little pride — and may be regarded, on the whole, as 
one of the most truly good-humoured, amiable, and respect- 
able voluptuaries to whom we have ever Leen ted. In 
thia conception of his character, the author has very wisely 
followed nature and fancy rather than history. His Sardana. 
palua is not an effeminate, worn-out debauchee, with shat- 
tered nerves and usted senses, the slave of judolence and 
vicious habits ; but a sanguine —— of pleasuse, a princely 
epicure, indulging, revelling in boandless luxury while he can, 
but with a a0 inured to vol sness, 80 w 
delights, that pain and danger, when come uncalled for, 
give him neither concern nor dread ; he goes forth from 
the banquet to the battle, as to a dance or measure, attired by 
and Jove for his guides. He 


— — — — — — — 


the Graces, and with youth, jo 
dallies with Bellona as bri * for his sport and pastime ; 
| and the spear or fan, the sbield or shining mirror, become his 


| hands equally well. ' H 2 life, in short, and triumphs in 
rand ¥ er in | ——— adverse circumstances, 
— amlles out — ior = evil * —— — 
—— Labi 
— as the Sardanapalus of may be supposed to 
sated sar ketene’ Sot with fempertataray ete 
gence, 
and abiligtes of — ne affects to undervalue the 


— — —— 


— — 


A jwavever, in his character, to:-want which would, 
e:dimost annatural, und which 4s skilfully introduced 
instinctive of virtae 





— — ts 


If born a peasant, be had been. man 

To have reach'd an empire : to an empire barn, 
He will bequeath nene; ‘nothing but a nume, 
Which his sons will not prize in heritage : 

Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 

His sloth and shame, by only being that 
Which he should be, as easily as the thing 

He should not be anid is. Were it less tvil 

To sway his nations than consume his life ? 


» fo head an army than to rule 3 harem ? 


He sweats in palling pleasures, dulls hie soul, ! 
And saps his goodly strength, in toils which yield 


net 


Health ifke the chase, nor glory like the war — 
He must be roused. Alas! there is no sound 
[ Sound of soft music heard from within. 


To rouse 


him short of thunder. 


Hark ! the lute, 


The lyre, the timbre! ; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instraments, the softening voices 

Of women, and of beings Jess than women, 
Must chime in to the echo of bis revel, 

While the great king of all we know of earth 
Lolls crown’d with roses, and his diadem 

Lies negligentiy by to be caught up 

By the first manly hand which dares tv snatch it. 
Lo, where they come ! already I perceive 

The reeking odours of the perfumed trains, 
And sce the bright gems of the glittering girls, °® 
At once his chorus and ‘his council, flash 

Along the gallery, and amidst the damseis, 

As femininely garb'd, and scarce less female, 
The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen. — 


He comes! Shall I await him? yes, and front him, 


And tell him what all good men tell each other, 
Speaking of him and his. They come, the slaves 
Led by the monarth subject to his slaves. 5 


sanguinary renown of his ancestors as an excuse for inatten- 
duties of his rank , and flatters 
himself, while be is indulging his own sloth, that he is making 
Yet, even m his fondness for pleasure, 


tion to the most necessary 


| his te h. ; 
there turks a lowe of contradiction. 
Pe — feature ———— admirably 
3a ever t 
He habit, and ¢ othed in the 

of which it is sasceptible from youth, talents, and placability. 
But it is selfishness stil; and we should have been tempted 
to quarrel with the art which made vice and frivolity thus 
amiable, if Lord Byron had not at the same time pointed out 
with much skill the: bitterness and weariness of spirit which 


selfishness is the 
drawn indeed 
of education 


Of the whole pict: 


inevitably wait on such a character; and if he haan 


ot Essar 
a fine cantrast.to the picture in the uccumpanying portraits of 


Salemenes and of Myrrie.— Bisnor Hessen.) 
1 (* Be sweats in dreary, dutled effeminucy.” — MS.] 


3 T And sac the gewgawa of the glittering girls.”-- MS,} 


_% (Salemenes is the direct 


character, 


than that of 


circumstanre 
ghtest colours 


re, 


to selfishness; and the 


though slightly sketchetl, displays little less abilit 
Sardanapaius, He is a stern, loval: ———— 


auldier and subject ; clvar-sighted, just aad honowrable tn his 


ultimate ¥ 


of obtaining t 
of 


down Tat 


aot famit 
and 


tows, though not more-punctilions about the meas 
hem than might ‘be expected from a reapectaiite 


@ 


vizier of the mou. 


Nineveh, or 2 — — 
empire. ‘Ta his-king, in spite of puraonal neglect 


s * 4 
check ———— 
even 


he: 
and 


OSs an. 





* 
LET LE — ————— — OR en greene ie — ñ — — ——— aaa = — 
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SCENE it. 


Enter Sannanaraus effeminately dressed, his Head 
crowned with Flowers, and his Robe negligently 
flowing, attended by a Train of Women and young 
Slaves. 

Sar. (apeaking to some af his attendants). Let the | 
pavilion over the Euphrates . 

Be garlanded, and hit, and furnish’d forth 

For an especial banquet; at the hour 

Of midnight we will sup there: see nought wanting, 

And bid the galley be prepared. There is 

A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear river: 

We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who deign 

To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus, 

We'll meet again in that the sweetest hour, 

When we shall gather like the stars above us, 

And you will form a heaven as bright as theirs ; 

Till then, let each be mistress of her time, 

And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha+, chouse, 

Wilt thou along with them or me ? 

Myr. My lord 
Sar. My lord, my fe! why answerest thou so 
coldly ? 

If is the curse of kings to be so answer'd. i thou 

Rule thy own bours, thou rulest mine —say, wouldst | 

Accompany our guests, or charm away 

The moments from me ? 

Myr. The king’s choice is mine. 5 
Sar, I pray thee say not so: my chiefest joy 

Is to contribute to thine every wish. 

I do not dare to breathe my own desire, 

Lest it should clash with thine; fer thou urt still 

Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for others. ¢ 

Myr. I would remain: I have no happiness 

Save in beholding thine; yet — 

Sar. Yet! what ver? 





the queen and prinees, he is Jess anxious for his nephews and 
sister than fur the preservation of the line of Nimrod; and, | 
in his last moments, ft is the supposed flight of bis sovervign 
which alone distresses and overcomes bim. — Leper, } 


‘“ The lonian name had been still more comprehensive, 
having included the Achaiuns and the Bootians, who, to- 
gether with those to whom it was afterwards confined, would 
make nearly the whole of the Greek nation ; and amung the 
orientale it was always the general name fur the Greeks,” — 
Mitrorn’s Crrcece, vol. i. p. 198. 


+ [The chief charm and vivifying angel of the piwe is 
Alyrrha, the Greek slave of 5a palus —a beautiful, he- 
role, devoted, and etherial being — in love with the generous 
and infatuated monarch — ashamed of loving a barbarian 
and using all her infuence over him to ensoble as wall as to 
adoro his existence, and to arm him against the terrore of his | 
close, Her voluptuousness is that of the heart—~ her herelsm 
of the affections. If the part she takes In the dialogue be 
sometimes too subdued and submissive for the sony daring of 
her character, it ia stil such as might become a Greek aleve 
- a lovely lontan girl, in whom the love ef liberty ani the 
scorn of death were tempered by the conciousness of what | 
she regarded asa degrading passion, and en hewartl sense 
. — decorum with reference to her condition. ~~ 

RFPREY,, 


$ (Myrrba is a female Salemenes, in whom, with admirable 
skill, attachment to the individual Sardanapalue is substituted 
for the gallant soldier's loyalty to the descendant of kings : 
and whose -euergy af expostulation, no lees than the satural 
high tone of her talents, hor courage, and her Grecian pride, 
is softened into a subdued and winning tenderness by the 
constant and painful recollection of her ghasemont a4 a slave 
in the royal harem; and still more hy the lowliness of perfact 
womanly love in the presence of .and towards the object of 
her passion. No character can be drawn more natural than 
hers ; few ever have been drawn more 


souching and amisbic. 
Of course she is not, nor could be, a Jewish or a Christian 
heroine ; but she ts a modal of Grecian and —— of 
spirit, and she is one whom a would have 
to the level of a Rabeces or a oo Mana.) 


pier —— ——— ——— — — soos { e 
* 





SOENF 11. 


Thy own sweet will shall ‘be the: only barrier 
Which ever rises betwixt'thee and me. 
Myr. I think the present is the wonted ‘hour 
Of council; it were better I retire, 
Sal. (comes ‘forwardantl says). The Ionian slave 
auys well: let her retire. 
Sar. Who answere? How now, brother ? 
Sal, The queen's brother, 
And your most faithful vassal, royal lord. 
Sar. (addressing his train). As I have said, let all 
dispose their hours 
Till midnight, when again we pray your presence. 
{ The court retiring. 
(Jo Mynxna', who is going) Myrrha! 1 thought 


| 


— — — 
— — ste 


* thou wouldat remain. 
Myr. Great king, 
Thou didst not say so. 
Sar. But thou lookedst it; 


I know each glance of those Ionic eyes, * 
Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 
Myr. Sire! your brother——— 
Sal. Vils eonsort’s brother, minion of Ionia ! 
Yow darest thow name me and not blush ? 
Sar. Not blush ! 
Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make her 
crimson 
Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 
Where sunset tints the snow with rosy shadows, ° 
And then reproach her with thine own cold blindness, 
Which will not see it. What, in tears, my Myrrha ? 
Sal. Let them flow on; she weeps for more than 
one, 
And is herself the cause of bittcrer tears. 


— — — —— — — — — — — — NN rm 


Sar. Thou dost forget thee: make me not re- 


member 
tam a monarch. 
Sal. Would thou couldst ! 
Myr. My sovereign, 


I pray, and thou, too, prince, permit my absence. 
Sar. Since it must be so, and this chur! has 
check'd 
Thy gentle spirit, go; but recollect 
That we must forthwith meet: I had rather lose 
An empire than thy presence. [Erit Myarna. 


Sal, It may be, 
Thou wilt lese both, and both for ever ! 
Sar. Brother, 


I can at least cammand myself, who Jisten 

To language such as this: yet urge me not 

Beyond my easy nature. 
Sal, *T is beyond 

That casy, far too casy, idle nature, 

Which I would urge thee. O that I could rouse thee ! 

Though 't were against myself. 
Sar, By the god Baal ! 

The man would make me tyrant. 
Sal, So thou art. 

Think’'st thou there is no tyranny but that 

Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice — 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 

The negligence-—the apathy — the evils 

Of sensual sloth produce ten thousand tyrants, 

‘Whuee delegated cruelty surpasses 


— — — — — — — — — 
— — — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


— — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — ——— — — — — — —— —— 
— — — 


ILIa the original draught, “ Hybdis.") 
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Sar. Cursed be he who caused those tears to flow ! | 
Sal, Curse not thyself— millions do that already. | 
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The worst acte of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in-his-own bearing 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
| Distract within, both will alike prove fatal ; 
The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 
The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 
Sar. Why, what makes thee the mouth-piece of 
the people 7 
Sal. Forgiveness of the queen, my sister’s wrongs ; 
A natural love unto my infant nephews ; 
Faith to the king, a faith he may need shortly, 
In more than words; respect for Nimrod’s line ; 
| Also, another thing thou knowest not. 
Sar. What's that ? 


i 


Sal, To thee an unknown word. 

Sar, Yet speak it; 
I love to learn. 

Sal. Virtue. 

Sar. Not know the word | 


Never was word yet rung so in my æars — 
| Worse than the rabbie’s shout, or splitting trumpet : 
| I’ve heard thy sister talk of nothing else. { vice. 
Sal. To change the irksome theme, then, hear of ° 
Sar. From whom ? | 
Sal. Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 
Unto the echoes of the nation’s voice. | 
Sar. Come, I’m indulgent, as thou knowest, pa- 
] tient,  «{ thee? 
: As thou hast often proved — speak out, what moves 
Sal. Thy peril. 
Sar. Say on. 
Sal. Thus, then: all the nations, 
: For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 
Sar. 'Gainst me/ What would the slaves ? 
Sal, A king. 
Sar. And what 
Am I then ? 
Sal. In their eyes a nothing; but 
In mine a man who might be something still. 
Ser. The railing drunkards! why, what would 
they have ? 
| Have they not peace and plenty ? 
Sal. Of the first 
; More than is glorious; of the last, far leas 
Than the king recks of. 
| = Sar, Whose then is the crime, 
, But the false satraps, who provide no better ? 
Sal. And somewhut in the monarch who ne'er looks 
Beyond his palace walla, or if he stirs 
Beyond them, ‘tis but to some mountain palace, 
Till summer heats wear down. O glorious Baal ! 
Who built wp this vast empire, and wert made 
A god, or at the least shinest like a god 
Through the long centuries of thy renown, 
This, thy presumed descendant, ne’er beheld 
As king the kingdoms thou didst leave as hero, 
Won with thy blood, and toil, and time, and peril! 
For what? to furnish imposts for a revel, 
Or multiplied extortions for a minion. 
Sar. I understand thee —- thou wouldst have me go 
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** know each glance of those deep Greek-soul d eyes.” 
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Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
Which the Chaldeans read! the restless slaves! 
Deserve that I should curse them with their wishes, 
And lead them forth to glory. 
Sal. Wherefore not ? 
Semiramis—-a woman only — led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 
| Of Ganges. 
Sar. - ‘Tis most true. And Aow return’d ? 
Sal. Why, like a man—a hero; baffled, but 
Not vanquish'd. With but twenty guards, she made 
Good her retreat to Bactria. 
Sar. And how many 
Left she behind in India to the vultures ? 
Sal, Our annals say not. 
Sar. Then I will say for them— 
That she had better woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments, than with twenty guards 
Have fied to Bactria, leaving to the ravens, 
And wolves, and men — the fierccr of the thrve, 
Her myriads of fond subjects. Is this glory ? 
Then let me live in ignominy ever. 
Sal. All warlike spirits have not the same fate. 
Semiramis, the glorious parent of 
A bundred kings, although she fail’d in India, 
Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
Which she once sway'd — and thou might'st sway. 


Sar. I sway them — 
She but subdued them. 
Sal. It may be ere long 


That they will nced her sword more than your 
sceptre. 

Sar. There was a certain Bacchus, was there not ? 
I've heard my Greck girls speak of such — they say 
He was a god, that is, a Grecian god, 

An idol foreign to Assyria’s worship, 
Who conquer’d this same golden realm of Ind 
Thou prat'st of, where Semiramis was vanquish d, 
Sal. I have heard of such a man; and thou per- 
ceiv’st 
That he is deem'd a god for what he did. 

Sar. And in his godship I will honour him — 
Not much as man. What, ho! my cupbearcr! 

Sal. What means the king ? 

Sar. To worship your new cod 
And ancient conqueror. Some wine, I say. 


Enter Cupbearer. 
Sar, (addressing the Cupbearer). Bring me the 
golden goblet thick with gems, 
Which bears the name of Wimrod’s chalice. Hence, ° 
Fill full, and bear it quickly, [Exit Cupheurer. 
Sal, Is this moment 
A fitting one for the resumption of 
Thy yet unslept-off revels ? 


Re-enter Cupbearer, with wine. 
Sar. (taking the cup from him). Noble kinsman, 
If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 
And skirts of these our realms lic not, this Bacchus 
Conquer’d the whole of India, did he not ? 
‘Sal. He did, and thence was deem'd a deity. * 
Sar. Not so: — of all his conquests a few columns 


{——-* T have a mind 
‘Tienes restless slaves with their own wishes.”..M8.} 


t r+ He did, and thence was deem'd a god in story."-~MS_} 
> (In many parts of this play, {t strikes me that Lord Byron 


BYRON’S WORKS, 


ACT 1. 


Which may be his, and might be mine, if I 
Thought them worth purchase and conveyance, are 
The landmarks of the seas of gore he shed, 
The realms he wasted, and the hearts he broke. 
But here, here in this goblet is his title 
To immortality -—the immortal grape 
From which he first express’d the soul, and gave 
To gladden that of man, as some atonement 
For the victorious mischiefs he had done. 
Had it not been for this, he would have been 
A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 
And, like my ancestor Semiramis, 
A sort of semi{-gloriocus human monster. 
Here’s that which deified him —let it now 
Humanise thee ; my surly, chiding brother, 
' Pledge me to the Greck god! 
| Sai, For all thy realms 
| I would not so blaspheme our country’s creed. 
| Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him a hero, 
That he shed blood by oceans; and no god, 
Because he turn’d a fruit to an enchantment, 
Which cheers the sad, revives the old, inspires 
The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 
And fear her danger; opens a new world [thee 
When this, the present, palls. Well, then J pledge 
And Aim as a true man, who did his utmost 
| In good or evil to surprise mankind. { Drinks. 
i $a. Witt thou resume a revel at this hour ? 
| Sar, And if I did, 't were better than a truphy. 
Being bought without atear. But that is not 
! My present purpose; since thou wilt not pledge me, 
| Continue what thou pleasest. 
| ( To the Cuphearer. ) Boy, retire. 
[Brit Cupbearer. 
Sal, L would but bave recall'd thee from thy dream; 
Better by me awaken’d than rebellion, 
Sar. Who should rebel? or why ? what cause ? 
pretext 
| Iam the lawful king, descended from 
1 A race of kings Who knew no predecessors. 
What have I done to thee, or to the people, 
: That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me ? 
| Sol, Of what thou hast done to me, I speak not. 
Sar. But 
Thou think’st that I have wrong’d the queon: is ’t 
not so? 
Sal. Think! Thou hast wrong'd her ! 5 
Sar, Patience, prince, and hear me. 
' She has all power and splendour of her station, 
Respect, the tutelage of Assyria’s heirs, 
‘ The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 
, I married her as monarchs wed — for state, 
And loved her as most husbands love their wives. 
; If she or thou supposedst I could link me 
Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 
Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 
Sal, 1 pray thee, change the theme: my blood 
dlsdains 
Complaint, and Salemenes’ sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from: Assyria’s lord ! 
Nor would she deign to accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Jonian slaves. 
The queen js silent. 


has more in hia eye the case of a sinful Christian that has 

but one wite, and a sly business or so which she and her kin 

do not approve of, nen a bearded Oriontal, like — — 

vit eres hundred wives and seven hundred concubines. — 
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Sar. And why not her brother ? 
Sal. I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 
Sar. The ungrateful and ungracious slaves! they 
murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry in the desert’s dust by myriads, 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges ; 
Nor decimated them with savage laws, 
Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 
Or Babylonian walls. 
Sal. Yet these are trophies 
More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 
And lavish’d treasures, and contemned virtues. 
Sar. Or for my trophies I have founded cities : 
There ’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
In one day — what could that blood-loving beldame, 
My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 
Do mure, except destroy them ? 
Sal. *T is most true ; 
I own thy merit in those founded cities, 
Built for a whim, recorded with a verse, 
Which shames both them and thee to coming ages. 
Sur. Shame me! By Baal, the cities, though well 
built, 
Are not more goodly than the verse! Say what 
Thou wilt ‘gainst me, my mode of life or rule, 
But nothing ‘gainst the truth of that brief record. 
Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human: hear —“ Sardanapalus, 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 
Eat, drink, and love; the rest's not worth a fillip.”! 
Sal. A worthy moral, and a wise inscription, 
For a king to put up before his subjects! 
Sar, Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up 
edicts — 
“ Obey the kingz—contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx —spill your blood at bidding — 
Fall down and worship, or get up and toil.” 
Or thus — “ Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 
These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy.” 
I Jeave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, it I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb: I take no license 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 
Sal, Thy sires have been revered as gods — 
Nar. In dust 
And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 


1 For this expedition he took only a small chosen body 
of the phalanx, but all his ght troops. In the first day's 
march he reached Anchialus, a town said to have been founded 
by the king of Assyria, Sardanapalis, The fortifications, in 
thelr magnitude and extent, still in Arrian’s time, bore the 
character of greatness, which the Assyrians appear siagularly 
to have in works of the kind. A monument repre- 
senting Sardanapalus was found there. warranted by an in- 
scfiption in Assyrian characters, of course in the old Assyrian 
language, which the Greeks, whether well or ill, interpreted 
thus: *:Sardanapalus, son of Anucyndaraxes, in one day 
founded Anchialus and Tarsus. Hat, drink, play: all other 
humen joys arc not worth a Allip.” Supposing this version 
nearly exact (for Arrian says it was not quite sv), whether 
the pu has not been to invite to civil order a people 
disposed to turbulence, rather than to recommend immode- 
rate luxury, may — reasonably be questioned. What, 
indeed, could be the object of akiug of Assyria in founding 
tuch towns in a- country so distant from iis capital, and so 
vided from it by an finmense extent of sandy deserts and 
lofty mountains, and, stitl more, how the inhabttants could be 
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Talk not of such to me! the worms are gods; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men: look to their issue — 
I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 
Lut nothing godlikc,— unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that’s human) 
To be indulgent to my own. 
Sai. Alas! 
The doom of Nineveh is seal'’d, — Woe — woe 
To the unrivall’d city ! 

Sar. What dost dread ? 

Sal. Thou art guarded by thy foes: in a few hours 
The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee, 
And thine and mine ; and in another day 
What ts shall be the past of Belus’ race, 

Sar, What must we dread ? J 

Sal. Ambitious treachery, 
Which has environ’d thee with snares; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet. 

Sar. The heads—how many ? 

Sal, Must I stay to number 
When even thine own's in peril? Let me go; 

Give me thy signet-— trust me with the rest. 

Sar. I will trust no man with unlimited lives. 
When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken, nor the thing we give. 

Sal, Wouldst thou not take their lives who seek 

for thine ? 

Sur. That's a hard question——But I answer, Yes. 
Cannot the thing be done without? Who are they 
Whom thou suspectest ?— Let them be arrested. 

Sal, I would thou wouldst not ask me; the next 

moment 
Will send my answer through thy babbling troop 
Of paramours, and thence fly o’er the palace, 
Even to the city, and sv baffle all, — 
Trust me, 
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Sar, Thou knowest I have done so ever: 
Take thou the signet. { Gives the signet. 
Sal, I have one more request. 


Sar. Name it. 

Sal. That thou this night forbear the banquet 
In the pavilion over the Euphrates. 

Sar. Forbear the banquet! Not for all the plotters 
That ever shook a kingdom! Let them come, 
And do their worst; I shall not blench for them ; 
Nor rise the sooner; nor forbear the goblet; 


at once in circumstances to abandon themselves to the intem- 
perate joys which their prince haa been supposed to have re. 
commended, is not obvious: but it may deserve observation 
that, in that line of coast, the southern of Lesser Asia, ruins 
of cities, evidently of an age after Alexander, yet barely named 
In history, at this day astonish the adventurous traveller by 
their magnificence and elegance. Amid the desolation which, 
under a singularly barbarian government, has for so many 
centuries been daily spre in the finest countries of the 
globe, whether more from soll and climate, or from opportu- 
nities for commerce, extraordinary means must have been 
found for communities to flourish there ; whence it may seem 
that the measures of Sardanapalus were directed by juster 
views than have been commonly ascribed to him: but that 
monarch having been the last of a dynast ended by a revo- 
lution, obloguy on his memory would follow of course from 
the policy of his euccessors and their partisans. The incon- 
siatency of traditions concerning Sardanapalus is striking in 
Dicdorus’s account of him.”.— Mirrono’s Greece, vol. ix. 
Pp Sil, ; 
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Nor crown me with a single rose the less; 
Nor lose one joyous hour. —I fear them not. 
Sal. But thou wouldst arm thee, wouldst thou not, 
if needful ? 
Sar. Perhaps. Ihave the goodiiest armour, and 
A sword of such a temper; and a bow 
And javelin, which might furnish Nimrotl forth : 
A little heavy, but yet not unwieldy. 
And now I think on't, ‘tis long since I've used them, 
Even in the chase. Hast ever seen them, brother ? 
Sal, Is this a time for such fantastic trifling ? — 
If need be, wilt thou wear them? 
Sar. Wii I not? 
Oh! if i¢ must be so, and these rash slaves 
Will not be ruled with less, I'll use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turn'd into a distaff. 
Sal, They say thy sceptre's turn'd to that already. 


Sar. That's false! but let them say so: the old 


Greeks, 

Gf whom our captives often sing, related 

The same of their chief hero, Hercules, 

Because he loved a Lydian queen: thou seest 

The populace of all the nations seize 

Each calumny they can to sink their sovereigns. 
Sal. They did not speak thus of thy futhers. 
Sar. 


And never changed their chains but for their armour : 
Now they have peace and pastime, and the license 
To revel and to rail; it irks me not. 

I would not give the smile of one fair girl 

For all the popular breath that eer divided 

A name from nothing. What are the rank tongues 
Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding, 

That I should prize their noisy praise, or dread 
Their noisome clamour ? 


Sal. You have said they are men; 
As such their hearts are something. 
Sar, So my dogs’ are ;! 


And better, as more faithful : — but, proceed ; 
Thou hast my signet : —since they are tumultuous, 
Let them be temper'd, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all pain, 
Given or received ; we have enough within us, 
The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 
Not to add to each other’s natural burthen 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen, 
By mild reciprocal alleviation, 
The fatal penalties imposed on Lite: 
But this they know not, or they will not know. 
I have, by Baal! dune all I could to soothe them : 
I made no wars, I added no new imposts, 
I interfered not with their civic lives, 
I let them puss their days as best might suit them, 
Passing my own as suited me. 
Sal, Thou stepp’st 
Short of the duties of a king; and therefore 
They say thou art unfit to be a monarch. 
Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, I am unfit 
To be aught save a monarch ; else for me, 
The meanest. Mede might be the king instead. 
Sal. There is one Mede, at least, who-seeks to be so. 


Bar. What mean’st thou? — tis thy secret; thou 


desirest 


3 fee Mincertantes, “ Inscription on the Monument of- 
Meciounitand Dog.”) : 


2 £ The epicuresn philosophy of Sardanapalus gives him a 
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No; 
They dared not. They were kept to toil and combuat ; 


aOT 3 


Few questions, and I’m -not:of curious nature. 
Take the fit steps; and, since necessity 
Requires, I sanction.and support thee. Neer 
Waa man who more desired to rule in peace 
The peaceful only; if they rouse me, better 
They had conjured up stern Nimrod from his ashes, 
“ The mighty hunter.” I will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who were, 
But would no more, by their own choice, be human. 
Wha they have found me, they belie; that which 
They yet may find me—shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse; and let them thank themselves. 
Sal, Then thou at last canst feel ? 
Sar. Feel! who feels not 
Ingratitude ? 
Sal. I will not pause to answer 
; With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 
And thou may’st yet be glorious in thy reign, 
' As powerful in thy realm. Farewell! 
{Brit Saremenss. 
Sar. (solus). Farewell ! 
He's gone, and on his finger bears my signet, 
Which is to him a sceptre. He is stern 
As I am heedicss ; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the dangcr 
I know not : —he hath found ft, let him quell it. 
Must I consume my life — this little Ufe — 
In guarding against all may make it less 72 
It is not worth so much! It were to dic 
; Before my hour, to live In dread of death, 
{| Tracing revult; suspecting all about me, 
Because they are near; and all who are remote, 
| Because they are far. But if it should be so— 
If they should sweep me off from earth and empire, 
{ Why, whut is earth or empire of the earth ? 
T have loved, and lived, and multiplied my image; 
To die is no less natural than those — 
Acts of this clay! Tis true I have not shed 
Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 
My name became the synonyme of death — 
A terror and a trophy. But for this 
I feel no penitence ; my life is love : 
| If I must shed biood, it shall be by force. 
| Till now, no drop from an Assyrian veln 
Hath flow'd for me, nor hath the smallest coin 
Of Nineveh’s vast treasures e'er been lavish'd 
: On objects which could cost her sons a tear : 
| If then they hate me, ‘tis because I hate not : 
If they rebel, ‘tis because 1 oppress rot. 
Oh, men! ye must be ruled with scythes, not seeptres, 
And mow’d down like the grass, else all we reap 
is rank abundance, and a rotten harvest 
Of discontents infecting the fair soil, 
Making a desert of fertility. — 
IVU think no more. Within there, ho} 


Enter an ATTEXvant, 
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Sar. Sinve, teli 
The Ionian Myrrba we would crave her presence. 
Attend, King, she is here. 


MyYarnia enters. 
Sar, (apart to Attendant). Away 
rturiit = his —— with — 
——— ser, bis own —555* and 
virtues 


to cotitraat 
fatal vices of — love of pleasure with the boasted 
of bis predecessors, war and conquest, . Jurenev.) 
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( Addressing Meuna.) Beautiful being! | Myr. _ I should do both 
Thou dost almost anticipate my heart ; More frequently, and he did well to call me 


It throbb‘d for thee, and here thou comest: let me | Back to my duty. But thou spak’sat of peril — 
Deem that some unknown influence, some sweet | Peril to thee-——— 





‘oracle, | Sar. Ay, from dark plots aud snares [| 

Communicates between us, though unseen, From Medes—and discontented troops and nations, 

In absence, and attracts us to each other. I know not what—a labyrinth of things — | 
Myr. There doth. A maze of mutter’d threats and nrysteries : | 
Sar. I know there doth, but not its name: | Thou know’st the man — it is his usual custom. | 

What is it ? But he is honest. Come, we'll think no more on't — | 
Myr. in my native land a Ged, | But of the midnight festival, 

And in my heart a feeling like a God's, Myr. "Tis time 

Exalted; yet I own ‘tis only mortal ; To think pf aught save festivals. Thou hast not | 

For what I feel is humble, and yet happy — Spurn’d his sage cautions ? 

That is, it would be happy ; but Sar. What ?—~and dost thou fear ? | 

{[Mynrena pauses. Myr. Fear 1—1'm a Greek, and how should I fear 
Sar. There comes death ? 

For ever something between us and what A slave, and wherefore should I dread my freedom ? 

We dcem our happiness: Jet me remove Sar. Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale ? | 

The barrier which that hesitating accent Myr. T love. 

Proclaims to thine, and mine is seal’d. Sur, And do not 1? I love thee, far——far more 
Myr. My lord!—- | Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 

Sur. My lord—my king — sire —scevercign ! thus | Which, it may be, are menaced ; — yet I blench not. | 
it is — | _ Myr. That means thou lovest nor thyself nor me; 

For ever thus, address'd with awe. I ne'er | For he who loves another loves himself, 

Can see a smile, unless in some broad Lbanquet’s Even for that other's sake. This is too rash: 

Intoxicating glare, when the buffoons Kingdoms and lives are not to be 8o lost. [dared 

Have gorged themselves up to equality, Sar. Lost!—why. who is the aspiring chief who , 

Or I have quaff’d me down to their abasement. Assume to win them? 

Myrrha, I can hear all these things, these names, Myr. Who is he should dread 

Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay, time was 1 | To try so much? When be who is their ruler 

prised them ; Forgets himself, will they remember him ? 

That is, I suffer’d.them— from slaves and nobles ; Sur. Myrrha ! | 

But when they falter from the lips I love, Myr. Frown not upon me: you have smiled 

The Hps which have been press’d to mine, a chill | Tov often on me not to make those frowns 


Comes o'er my heart, a cold sense of the falsehood Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Of this my station, which represses feeling | Which they may augur. — King, I am your subject ! 
In those for whom I have felt most, and makes me Master, I am your slave |! Man, I have loved you !— 


Wish that I could lay down the dull tiura, Loved you, I know not by what. fatal weakness, 
And share a cottage on the Caucasus Althuugh a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs — 
With thee, and wear no crowns but those of flowers. | A slave, and hating fetters—an Ionian, 
Avr. Would that we could ! And, therefore, when I iove a stranger, more 
Sar, And dost thou feel this? — Why? | Degraded by that passion than by chains! 
Myr. Then thou wouldst know what thou canst | Still 1 have loved you. If that love were strong 
never know. knough to overcome all former nature, 
Ser, And that is — Shall it not claim the privilege to save you? 
Myr. The true value of a heart ; Sar, Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, 
At least, a woman's. And what I seek of thee is love — not safety. 
Sar. I have proved a thousand — Myr, And without love where dwells security ? 
A thousand, and a thousand. Sar. I speak of woman's love. 
Myr. Hearts ? Myr. The very first 
Sar. T think so. | Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 
Myr. Not one! the time may come thou may’st. Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Sar. It will. | Your first tears quench'd by her, and your last sighs 
Hear, Myrrba; Salemenes has declared — Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
Or why or how he hath divined it, Belus, When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Who founded our great realm, knows more than I— | Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 
But Salemenes hath declared my throne Sar. My eloquent Ionian ! thou speak'st music, 
In peril. The very chorus of the tragic song 2 
Myr. He did well, I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime 
Sar. And say’st tou 80 ? Of thy far father-land. Nay, weep not— calm thee. 
Thou whom he spurn’é eo harshly, and now dared ! Myr. I weep not. — But I pray thee, do not 
Drive from our presence with his savage jeers, speak 
And made thee weep and blush ? About my fathers or their land. 
: — *and even dared chronism., Nor could Myrrha, at so early & period of her 


Profane our presence with his savage Jocrs.”’ — Ms. ] country's history, have spoken of their national hatred of | 
— Gr speak of “ the tragic song” as the favourite pastime | kings, or of that which was equally the growth of a latcr age, | 
of Greece, two hundred years before Thespis, is an ana- | — their contempt for “ barburians."* — I EBER. J 
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Sar, Yet oft 
Thow spcakest of them. 
Myr. True —true : constant thought 


Will overfiow in wards unconsciously ; 
But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me. 
Sar. Well, then, how wouldst thou save me, as 
thou saidst ? 
Myr. By teaching thee to save thyself, and not 
Thyself alone, but these vast realms, from all 
The rage of the worst war— the war of brethren. 
Sar. Why, child, I loathe all war, and warriors ; 
J live in peace and pleasure: what can man 
Do more ? 
Myr. Alas! my lord, with common men 
There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and for a king, 
"Tis sometimes better to be fear’d than loved 
Sar. And I have never sought but for the last. 
Myr. And now art neither. 
Sar. Dost thou say so, Myrrha ? 
Myr. I speak of civic popular love, self-love, 
Which means that men are kept in awe and law, 
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Sar. What! am I then coop'd ? 


Already captive ? can I not even breathe 


The breath of heaven? Tell prince Salemenes, 


Were all Assy~la raging round the walls 
In mutinove myriads, I would still go forth. 


Pan. I must obey, and yet — 
Myr. Oh, monarch, listen. — 


How many a day and moon thou hast reclined 


Within these palace walls in silken dalliance, 


| And never shown thee to thy*people’s longing ; 


Leaving thy subjects’ eyes ungratified, 


i The satraps uncontroll’d, the gods unworshipp’d, 


' And all things in the anarchy of sloth, 


| Till all, save evil, slumber'd through the realm ! 
{ And wilt thou not now tarry for a day, — 
; A day which may redeem thee ? Wilt thou not 


Yield to the few still faithful a few hours, 
Kor them, for thee, for thy past fathers’ race, 
And for thy sons’ inheritance ? 

Pan. "Tis true! 
From the deep urgency with which the prince 


| Despatch’d me to your sacred presence, I 


Yet not oppress'd—at least they must not think so ; j; Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 


Or if they think so, deem it necessary, 
To ward off worse oppression, their own passions. 
A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine. and revel, 
And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 
Sar. Glory { what's thut ? 
Myr. 
Sar. They cannot answer; when the priests speak 
for them, 
*T is for some smal] addition to the temple. 
Myr. Look to the annals of thine empire's founders. 
Sar. They are so blotted o’cr with blood, I cannot. 
But what wouldst have? the empire Aas beex founded. 
I cannot go on multiplying empires. 
Myr. Preserve thine own. 
Sar. At least, I will enjoy it. 
Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates ; 
The hour invites, the galley is prepared, 
And the pavilion, deck’d for our return, 
In fit adornment for the evening banquet, 
Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above na 
Itself an opposite star ; and we will sit 
Crown'd with fresh flowers like -——- 
Myr. 
Sar. 
The shepherd kings of patriarchal times, 
Who knew no brighter gems than summer wreaths, ! 
And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 


Victims. 


Enter Pania. 
hag May the king live for ever! 
Not an hour 
— than he can love. How my soul hates 
This language, which makes Ife itself a lic, 


Flattering dust with eternity.2 Well, Panta! 
Be brief. 
Pan. Iam charged by Salemenes to 


Refterate his prayer unto the king, 

That for this day, at least, he will not quit 
The palace : when the general returns, 

He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
His daring, and perbaps obtain the pardon 
Of his presumption. 


| £* Who loved no gems 20 well as those of naturo. M4, } 


j 
{ 
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Which now has spoken. 


Sar. No, it must not be. 

Myr. For the sake of thy realm! 

Sar. Away ! 

Pan. For that 


Ask of the gods thy fathers, | Of all thy faithfal subjects, who will rally 


Round thee and thine ! 

Sur. These are mere fantasicy ; 

There is no peril: — ‘tis a sullen scheme 

Of Salemenes, to approve his zeal, 

And show himself more necessary tu us. — (counsel. 
Myr. By all that’s good and glorious take this 
Sur. Business to-morrow, 

Myr. Ay, or death to-night. 
Sar. Why let it come then unexpectedly 

"Midst joy and gentleness, and mirth and love ; 

So let me fall like the pluck'd rose !— far better 

Thus than be wither'd. 

Myr. Then thou wilt not sicid, 

Even for the sake of all that ever stirr'd 

A monarch into action, to forego 

A trifling revel? 
Ner. 


Mur. 


No. 
Then yield for mize ; 


No, like suvereizns, | For my sake 


Sur, Thine, my Myrrha! 
Myr. "Tis the Urst 
Boon which FE ever ask'd Assyria’s king. 
Sur, That’s true, and were 't my kingdom, must be 
granted. 
Well, for thy sake, I yield me. 
Thou hear'st me. 
Pan. { Brit Pawia. 
Sar. I marvel at thee. . 
What is thy motive, Myrrha, thus to urge me ? 
Myr. Thy safety ; and the certalnty that nought 
Could urge the prince thy kinaman to reguire 
Thus much from thee, but some impending danger. 
Sar, And if I do not dread it, why shouldst thea ? 
Myr. Because thou dost not fear, 1 fear for thee. 
Sur, To-morrow thou wilt smile at these vain 
fancies. ' {wveep, 
Myr. If the worst come, I shall be where none 


Pania, hence ! 


And obey. 


3 (* Wishing eternity to dust." MS.J 


| 
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And that is better than the power to smile. 
And thou ? : 
Sar. T shall be king, as heretofore. 
Myr. Where ? 
Sar. With Baal, Nimrod, and Semiramis, 
Sole in Assyria, or with them elsewhere. 
Fate made me what I am—may make me nothing— 
But either that or nothing must I be; 
I will not live degraded. 
Myr. Hadst thou felt 
Thus always, none would ever dare degrade thee, 
Sar. And who will do so now ? 
Myr. Dost thou suspect none ? 
Sar. Suspect !— that’s a spy’s office. Oh! we lose 
Ten thousand precious moments in vain words, 
And vainer fears. Within there !— Ye slaves, deck 
The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel: 
If I must make a prison of our palace, 
At least. we ‘ll wear our fetters jocundly : 
If the Euphrates be forbid us, and 
The summer dwelling on its beaufcous border, 
Here we are still Qnmenaced. Ho! within there! 
[Eæit Sannanaratus, 
Myr. (sola), Why do I love this man? My 
country's daughters 
Love none but heroes. But I have no country ! 
The slave hath lost all save her bonds. J love him; 
And thut's the heaviest link of the long chain— 
To love whom we esteem not. Be it so: 
The hour is coming when tte ’ll need all love, 
And find none. To fall from him now were baser 
Than to have stabb'd him on his throue when highest 
Would have been noble in my country’s creed : 
I was not made for either. Could I save him, 
I should not love Aim better, but myself ; 
And I have need of the last, for I have fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft stranger : 
And yet methinks [ fove him more, perceiving 
That he is hated of his own barbarians, 
The natural foes of all the blood of Greece. 
Could [ bat wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phrygians felt when battling long 
Twixt Lion and the sea, within his heart, 
Ue would tread down the barbarous crowds, and 
triumph. 
He loves me, and I love him; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his vices. 
If not, I have a means of freedom still, 
And if I cannot teach him how to reign, 
May show him how alone a king can leave 


His throne. I must not lose him from my sight. 
[ Brit, 
ACY II. 
SCENE I 


The Portal of the same Hall of the Palace. 


Beleaes (aolus). The sun goes down: methinks he 
sets more slowly, 


' (There are two of Lord Byron's characteristic excel. 
lenees, which he never leaves behind in his most fantastic 
expeditions, and which he has rdingly brought into his 
new domain of classic tragedy. One of ¢ is his intense 
feeling of the joveliness of woman — his power, not only of 
picturing individuat forms, but of in e very atino- 
8 mre eek — — the spirit of and of love. 

aott rose: spread over them, which seems to sink 
into the soul, The other faculty to which we allude is his 
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Taking his last look of Assyria's empire. 
How red he glares amongst those deepening clouds, 
Like the blood he predicts! If not in vain, 
Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 
I have outwatch’d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time tremble 
For what he brings the nations, ‘tis the furthest 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm ! 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall — 
A summer’s sun discloses it. Yon disk, 
To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem'd everlasting ; but oh ! thou true sun! 
The burning oracle of ali that live, 
As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years, 
As of wrath to its days? Hear me! oh, hear me! 
I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant — 
I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
And bow'd my head beneath thy mid-day beams, 
When my eve dared not meet thee. I have watch'd 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee, 
And sacrificed to thee, and read, and fear’d thee, 
And ask'd of thee, and thou hast answer’d — but 
Only to thus much: while I speak, he sinks — 

| Is gone - and leaves his beauty, not his knowledge, 
To the delighted west, which revels in 

| Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 

( Death, so it be but glorious? "T'fs a sunset ; 

| And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 


Arb. Beleses, why 
So rapt in thy devotions ? Dost thou stand 
Gazing to trace thy disappearing god 
Into some realm of undiscover’d day ? 
¢ 


: Enter Anpacess, by an inner door. 
\ 

' 

t 

| Jur business is with night —’tis come. 


Bei, But not 
Gone. 

.frb. Let it roll ou — we are ready. 

| Bel. Yes. 

‘ Would it were over ! 

| wtrb. Does the prophet doubt, 


To whom the very stars shine victory ? 
Bel. I do not doubt of victory — but the victor. 
arb, Well, let thy sclence settle that. Meantime 
I have prepared as many glittering spears 
As will out-sparkle our allies — your planets. 
There is no more to thwart us, The she-king, 
That Jess than woman, is even now upon 
The waters with his female mates. The order 
Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 
The first cup which he drains will be the last 
parity by the line of Nimrod. 


— 


*T was a brave one, 


comprehensive sympathy with the vastest objects in the ma- 
tori universe. TT ihere “is scarcely any pure description of 
individual scenes in all his works ; but the noblest allusions 
to the of carth and heaven. He pays “no alle- 
giance but to the elements.” The moon, the stars, the ocean, 
the mountain desert, are endowed by him with new “ speech 
and language,” and send to the heart their mighty voices. 
He can interpret between us and the firmantent, or give us 
all the sentiment of an everlasting solitude. — .éson.] — 


j 


— —— 
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Ard. And is a: weak one—'tis worn out — we'll 
mend it. 
Be. Art.sureof that?  , 
Arb. Its founder was a hunter — 
Tam a soldier——what is there to fear? 
Bel. The soldier. 
Arb, And the priest, it may be: but 
If you thought thus, or think, why not retain 
Your king of concubines? why stir me up ? 
Why spur me to this enterprise ? your own 
No less than mine ? 
Rel. 
Arb. 
Bel. What seest thon ? 
Arh. A fair suromer’s twilight, and 
The gathering of the stars. 
Bel. 


Look to the sky ! 
I look. 


And midst them, mark 
Yon earliest, and the brightest, which so quivers, 
As it would quit its place in the blue ether. 
Arb. Well ? 
Bel. 
Arb. (touching his scabbard), My star is in this 
scahbbard: when it shines, 
Tt shall ont-dazzle comets. Let us think 
Of what is to be done to justify 
Thy planets and their portents. When we conquer, 
They shall have temples-—ay, and priests-—— and thou 
Shalt be the pontiff of-— what gods thou wilt ; 
For I observe that they are ever just, 
And own the bravest for the most devout. 
Bel. Ay, and the most devout for brave — thou 
hast not 
Seen me turn back from battle. 
Arb. No; 1 own thee 
As tirm in fight as Babylonia's captain, 
A» skilful in Chaldea's worship: now, 
Will it but please thee to forget the orivst, 
And be the warrior ? 
Bei, Why not both 7 
Ari. The better ; 
And yet it almost shames me, we shall have 
So little to effect. This woman's warfare 
Degrades the very congueror. To have pluck’d 
A bold and bloody despot frum his throne, 
And grappled with him, clashing steel with steel, 
That were heroic or to win or fall; 
But to upraise my sword agajnst this silkworm, 
And hear Lim whine, it may he — 
Bai. Do not deem it; 


He has that in bim which may make you strife yet; ; 


And were he all you think, his guards are hardy, 
And headed by the cool, stern Salemenes. 

Arh. They'll not resist. 

Bel. Why not? they are soldiers, 

Arh. True, 
And therefore need a soldier to command them. 

Be. That Salemenes is. 


Arh. But not their king. 


Tis thy natal ruler-—thy birth planet. | 
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| In the pavilion ? 
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Bel, Could 


He but be brought to think so: this I doubt of: 


Arb. What, if we sound him ? 
~ Bel, Yes. if the time served. 


Enter Batra. 


Bal. Satraps! The king commands your presence at 
The feast to-night. 
Bel. To hear is to ohey. 
Bal. No; here in the palace. 
Arb. How t in the palace ? it was not thus order’d, 
Bal. It is so order'd now. 


Arb. And why ? 

Bail. I know not. 
May I retire ? 

Arb. Stay. 


Bel. (to Arb. aside), Wush! let him go his way. 
( dlternately to Bal.) Yes, Balea, thank the monarch, 
kiss the hem 
Of his imperial robe, and say, .his slaves 
Will take the crumbs he deigns to scatter from 
His royal table at the hour—~ was't midnight ? 
Bal. It was: the place, the hall of Nimrod. Lords, 
I humble me before you, and depart. Hæit Batra. 
arb. I like not this same sudden change of place ; 
There is some mystery: wherefore should he change 
it ? 
Hel. Doth he not chunge a thousand times a day ? 


. Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 


And moves more parasangs in ite intents ° 


' Than generals in their marches, when they seek 
' ‘Yo leave thelr foe at fault. —Why dost thou muse ? 


Arb. He loved that gay pavilion, —it was ever 
His summer dotage. 


Bel. And he loved his queen — 


_ And thrice a thousand harlotry besides — 
: And be bas loved all things by turns, except 


Wisdom and glory. 


adr. Still —T like it not. 


_ if he has changed — why, so must we: the attuck 
_ Were easy in the Isolated bower, 
' Beset with drowsy guards and druken courtiers; 


— — — 2— 


| 


{ 
t 


Lut in the hall of Nimrod-—— 

Rel, Is it x0? 
Methought the baughty soldier fear’d ta mount 
A throne too easily — does it disappoint thee 
Ty find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on ? 

Arb. When the hour comes, 
Thou shalt perceive how fur I fear or no, 
Thou hast seen my life at stake — and gaily play'd 

for ; 

But here is more upon the die — à kingdom. 

Bel. I have foretold already — thou wilt win It: 
Then on, and prosper 

Arb Now were I a soothsayer, 
I would have boded so much to myself. 


Besides, he hates the effeminate thing that governs, But be the stars obey'd-—I cannot quarrel 


For the queen's sake, his sister. Mark you not 

He keeps aloof from all the revels ? 
Bei. ; But 

Wot from the council there he is ever constant. 
4rb, And ever thwarted: what would you have 

"Ge 

To make a rebel out af? A fool reigning, 

fis bleed dishonour’d, and himself disdain’d : 

Why, it is Ais revenge we work for. 


But elsewhere than the palace, 
Arb, 


With them, nor their interpreter. Who’s here? 


Enter SALEMENES, 
Sal. Satraps ' 
Bel, My prince ! 
Sal. Well met — I sought yo both 


Wherefore so 
Sal. ‘Tis not the hour. 
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Arb. The hour !—~what hour? Bel. Sire, your justice. 
Sal. Of midnight. Sal, OF — | 
Midnight, my lord ! Your weakness. 
— Sar, (raising the sword). How? 


Bad. Oh! yes—~ we had forgotten. 
Sal. Is it usual 

Thus to forget a sovereign’s invitation ? 
Arb, Why-—~we but now received it. 


Sal. Then why here ? 
Arb. On duty. 

Sal. . On what. duty.?. 

Bel. On the state’s. 


We have the privilege to approach the presence ; 
But found the monarch absent. ! 
Sal. 
Am upon duty. 
Arb, May we crave its purport ? 
Sal. To arrest two traitors. Guards! Within there! 


| 
Sal, What, are you not invited ? 
| 
| 
| 


And I toe 


Enter Guards. 
Sal. (continuing). 
Your swords, 
Bei, (delivering his). My lord, behold my scimitar. 
Arb, (drawing his sword). Take mine. 
Sal, (advancing). 
Arb 


Satraps, 


I will. 

x But in your heart the blade— 
The hilt quits not this hand. ® 

Sal. (drawing ). How! dost thou brave me ? 
‘Tis well — this saves a trial, and false mercy. 
Soldiers, hew down the rebel! 

Arb. 
Alone you dare not. 

Sal. 


—— — —— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — 
— — — * 


Soldiers ! Ay— 


Alone! foolish slave — 
| What is there in thee that a prince should shrink from 
' Of open force 7 We dread thy treason, not [venom — 
Thy strength: thy tvoth is nought without its 
The serpent's, not the lion’s, Cut him down. 
Bel. (interposing). Arbacea! are you mad? Have 
I not render’d (justice. 
My sword? Then trust like me our soverelgn’s 
| drb. No—I will sooner trust the stars thou prat'st 
., And this slight arm, and die a king at least Fof, 
| Of my own breath and body —so far that 
| None else shall chain them. 
| Sal, (to the Guards), 
- Take him not,—kilL 
[The Guards attack Ansacrs, who defends 
himself valiantly and dextcrously till they 
wearer, 


You hear Asa, and me. 


; Is it even so; and must 
I do the hangman’s office? Recreants! see 
How you should fell a traitor. 
[Sauestenes attacks Annacrs, 


f 
{ 
} 
t 
| 
1 
} 
| 
| Enter Sanvanararys aad Tyaia. 
Hold your hands — 
Upon your lives, I say. What, deaf or drunken ? 
My sword! O fool,.I wear no sword: here, fellow, 
: Give me thy weapon. { To a Guard. 
{Sanpayara.us enatches a sword from one of the 
soldiers, and rushes between the combatants — 
@ 


Sar. 


they separate. 


Sar. In my very patace ! 
What hinders me from cleaving you in twain, 
Audacious brawlers ? 


'(* But found the monarch claira'd his privacy.” — MS.) 


Sai. Strike ‘so the blow’s repeated 
Upon yon traitor—- whom you spare a moment, 
I trust, for torture~—~I'm content, 
Who dares assail Arbaces ? 

Sal, I! 

Sar Py Indeed! 


Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what warrant? 
Sal, (showing the signet). ‘Thine. 
Arb. (confused). The king's! 
Sal, Yes 1 and let the king confirm it. 
Sar. I parted not from this for such a purpose. 
Sal. You parted with it for your safety —I 
Employ’d it for the best. Pronounce in person. 
Here I am but your slave-——a moment past 
I was your representative. 
Sar. 
Your swords. 
[Ampaces and SALEMENES return their swords 
to the scabbards. 
Sal. Mine’s sheathed: I pray you sheathe not yours : 
‘Tis the sole sceptre Jeft you now with safety. 
Sar. A heavy one; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 
(To a Guard.) Here, fellow, take thy weapon back. 
Well, sirs, 
What doth this mean ? 
Bel. The prince must answer that. 
Sul. Truth upon my part, treason upon theirs. 
Sar. Treason— Arbaces! treachery and Beleses ! 
That were an union I will not believe. 
Bel. Where is the proof? 
Sal. I'll answer that, if once 
The king demands your fellow-traitor’s sword. 
Arb, (to Sal.). A sword which hath been drawn 
as oft ag thine 
Against his fues. 
Sal. And now against his brother, 
And in an hour or so against himself. 
Sar. That is not possible: he dared not; no— 
Xo — I'H not hear of such things. These vain 
bickerings 
Are spawn’d in courts by base intrigues, and baser 
Hirelings, who live by lics on good men’s lives. 
You must have been deceived, my brother. 
Nal, 
Let him deliver up his weapon, and 
Proclaim himself your subject by that duty, 
And I will answer all. 
Sar. Why, if I thought so — 
But no, it cannot be: the Mede Arhaces — 
The trusty, rough, true soldier — the best captain 
Of all who discipline our nations —--— No, 
I'll not insult him thus, to bid him render 
The scimitar to me he never yielded 
Unto our enemies. Chief, keep your weapon. 
Sal, (delivering back the signet). Monarch, tuke 
back your signet. 
Sar. No, retain it; 
But use it with more moderation. 


Then sheathe 
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Sire, 
I wed it for your honour, and restore it 


‘Tf 





~~“ not else 
Tt quits this living hand.” — M38.J 
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Because I cannot keep it with my own. Sal. (aside). His lusts have made him mad, 

| Bestow it on Arbaces. Then must I save him, 
Sar. So I should : | Spite of himself. 
He never ask'd it. Sar: Please you to hear me, Satraps ! 
Sal. Doubt not, he will have it, And chiefly thou, my priest, because I doubt thee 
Without that hollow semblance of respect. More than the soldier; and would doubt thee all 


Bel. I know not what hath prejudiced the prince | Wert thou not half a warrior: let us part 
So strongly ‘gainst two subjects, than whom none In peace —-I'll not say pardon — which must be 


Have been more sealous for Assyria’s weal. Earn’d by the guilty: this I'll not pronounce ye, 
Sal. Peace, factious priest and faithless soldier } | Although upon this breath of mine depends 
thou Your own; and, deadiier for ye, on my fears. 
Unit’st in thy own person the worst vice But fear not-—for that I am soft, not fearful — 
Of the most dangerous orders of mankind. And so live on. Were I the thing some think me, 


For those who know thee not. Thy fellow's sin Of their attainted gore from the high gates 


Keep thy smooth words and juggling homilies | Your heads would now be dripping the last drops 
Is, at the least, a bold one, and not temper‘d 


i Of this our palace, into the dry dust, 


a en — — — re — ————— — — — — 


cece — —— — 9 ei a — — —— 
— — — — — — — — —— — — — 


By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. | Their only portion of the coveted kingdom 
Bel. 

My liege —the son of Belus! he blasphemes As I have said, I will not deem ye guilty, 

The worship of the land, which bows the knee Nor doom ye guiltless. Albeit better men 


Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you; 
And should I leave your fate to sterner judges, 
And proofs of all kinds, I might sacrifice 
Two men, who, whatsoe’er they now are, were 
Once honest. Ye are free, sirs. 
Arb, Sire, this clemency — 
Bel. (interrupting him). 1s worthy of yourself; | 
and, although Innocent, 


Before your fathers. 
Sar, Oh! for that I pray vou 
Let him have absolution. I dispense with 
The worship of dead men; feeling that I 
Am mortal, and believing that the race [ashes. 
From whence I sprung are— what I see them — 
Bel. King! do not deem so: they are with the 
And (stars, 
Sar. You shall join them there ere they will rise, 
If you preach farther— Why, this is rank treason. 





We thank 





{ 
: 
| 
| 
| 
Hear him, They would be crown’d to reign oer — let that pass. | 
| 
/ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


— — — — — — — ⸗ 


Nar. Priest! keep your thanksgivings for Belus; 


— — — — — —— — — — 


| Sal. My lord! | His offspring needs none. 
| Sar. To school me in the worship of , Bel. But being innocent——- 
{ Assyria’s idols! Let him be released — , Sur. Be silent— Guilt fs loud. If ye are loyal, | 
Give him his sword. , Ye are injured men, and should be sad, not grateful, |: 
Sal, My lord, and king, and brother, : 2?el, So we should be, were justice always done {i 
I pray ye pause. i By earthly power omnipotent ; but innocence ‘a 
Sar. Yes, and be sernionised, _ Mnst oft receive her right as a mere favour. 


Sur. That’s a good sentence for a homily, 


And dinn’d, and deafen'd with dead men and Basal, i 
‘hough not for this occasion. Prithee keep it | 
{ 
| 


| 
And all Chaldea’s starry mysteries. 


1 
Bel, Monarch! respect them. To plead thy sovereign's cause before bis people. | 


_ Ser, Oh! for that—TF love them! Hel. I trust there is ne cause. | 
IT love to watch them in the deep blue vault, Sur, No eauase, perhaps; 
And to compare them with my Myrrha’s eyes ; : But many causers: — {if ye mect with such 
i love to see their rays redoubled in In the exercise of your inquisitive function 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates’ wave, On earth, or should you read of it in heaven 
As the light breeze of midnight crisps the broad ; In sume mysterious twinkle of the stars, 


Which fringe his bunks: but whether they mar he That there are worse things betwixt earth and | 
Gods, as some say, or the abodes of gods, heaven 

As others hold, or simply lamps of night, Than him who ruleth many and slays none; 

Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know nor care not | And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows | 
There ’s something sweet in my uncertainty Enough to spare even those who would not spare him | 
1 would not change for your Chaldean lore; Were they once masters—but that's doubtful. Sa- 
Besides, I know of these all clay can know Your swords and persons are at liberty [traps ! 


| 
And rolling water, sighing through the sedges ' Which are vour chronicles, I pray you note, | 
| 
I 


——— — — —— —— — — —— — — 






Of aught above it, or below it — nothing. To use them as ye will — but from this hour 
I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty —! 
When they shine on my grave I shall know neither. 
Bel, For neither, sire, say better. 
Sar. I will wait, 


I have no call for either. Salemenes ! 
Follow me. * 
[Exeunt Sanpaxararus, Saremxnes, and the 
Lrain, &c. leaving Aunacys and Be.yses. 


PO — r—— — —ee —— — — — — i re 


Uf it so please you, pontiff, for that knowledge. Arb. Beleses ! 

In the mean time receive your sword, and know Bel. Now what think you? i 

That I prefer your service militant Arb. That we are lost. f 

Unto your ministry——not loving either. Bel. ‘ ‘That we have won the kingdom. |, 

1" I know them beautiful, and see them brillant.’ —afS. all his because he will 

gl, Ee sacond het, we thnk, flute," The conspira — —55* him guilty, and trader te ascape frou 

tors have a tedious d corrupted by long speeches about the national religion. “Tht ‘this (nckdestt 

menes with ¢ guard, falomencs | is f followed by the king, who cnly is well managed. — Hepaa,] 
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Ned 


Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily ? 








BCENZ I. 


slung o’er us 
But by a single hair, and that still wavering, 
To be blown down by his imperious breath, 
Which spared us— why, I know not. 
Bel. 
But let us profit by the interval. 
The hour is still! our own —our power the same— 
The night the same we destined. He hath changed 
Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainty 
As must make madness of delay. 
Arh, 
Bel. What, doubting still ? 
Arb, He spared our lives, nay, more, 
Saved them from Salemenes. 
Bel. And how long 
Will he so spare? till the first drunken minute. 
Arb. Or sober, rather. Yet he did it nobly; 
Gave royally what we had forfeited 


Seek not why; 


And yet — 


Bel. Say bravely. 
Arb. Somewhat of both, perhaps. 


But it has touch'd me, and, whate’er betide, 
_ I will no further on. 


Bel. And lose the world ! 
Arb, Lose anything except my own esteem. 
Bel. I blush that we should owe our lives to such 


| A king of distaffs ! 


Arb. But no less we owe them; 
And I should blush far more to take the grantor’s ! 
Bel, Thou may’st endure whatc'er thou wilt —the 
Have written otherwise. {stars 
Though they came down, 
And marshall'd me the way in all their brightness, 
I would not follow. 


Bel. This is weakness — worse 


; Than a scared beldam’s dreaming of the dead, 
And waking in the dark. — Go to - go to. 


Arb, Methought he look'd like Nimrod as he spoke, 


. Even as the proud imperial statue stands 


Looking the monarch of the kings around it, 
And sways, while they but ornament, the temple. 
Bel. 1 told you that you had too much despised 
him, 
And that there was some royalty within him — 
What then ? he ig the nobler foe. 


arb, But we 


' The meaner. — Would he had not spared us! 


Bel. - So— 
Arb. No— but it had been better to have died 
Than live ungrateful. 
Bel. Oh, the souls of some men! 
Thou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 


| Fouls treachery — and, behold, upon the sudden, 


Because for something or for nothing, this 
Rash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 
"I wixt thee and Salemenes, thou art turn'd 


; Into— what shall I say ?~-- Sardanapalus | 


I know no name more ignominious. 

Arb, But 
An hour ago, who dared to term me such 
Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 

I must forgive you, even as he forgave us — 
Semiramis herself would not have done it. 

Bel, No — the queen tiked no aharers of the king- 

Not even a hasband, 








— ian name by etn hts DEERE 


—— —— APALUS, 
Arb, What? thus suspected-——with the sword | 
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Arb, I must serve him truly —— 
Bel. And humbly ? 
Arb. No, sir, proudly — being honest. 


I shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven ; 
And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. 

You may do ycur own deeming——you have codes, 
And mysteries, and corollaries of 

Right and wrong, which I lack for my direction, 
And must pursue but what a plain heart teaches. 
And now you know me, 


Bel. Have you finish’ ? 
Arb. Yes— 
7 With you. 
Bel. And would, perhaps. betray as well 
As quit me? 
Arb. That ’s a sacerdotal thought, 
And not a soldier's. 
Bel. Be it what you will— 


_ Truce with these wranglings, and but hear me. 

Arb. 

| : There is more peril in your subtle spirit 
| Than in a phalanx. 

If it must be so— 


| I'l on alone. 
Arb, Alone ! 
| Bel. Thrones hold but one. 
| Arb. Bur this is fill’d. 
Bel. With worse than vacancy — 


| A despised monarch. Look to it, Arbaces : 
I have still aided, cherish‘'d, loved, and urged you ; 
Was willing even to serve you, in the hope 
| To serve and save Assyria. Heaven itself 
| Seem'd to consent, and all events were friendly, 
Even to the last, till that your spirit shrunk 
Into a shallow softness ; but now, rather 
Than see my country languish, I will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 
Or one or both, for sometimes both are one ; 
And, if I win, Arbaces is my servant. 
Arb. Your servant ! 
Bel. Why not? better than be slave, 
The pardon‘d slave of sie Sardanapalus ! 
| 


Enter-Parta. 
Pan. My lords, I bear an order from the king. 
Arb. It is obey’d ere spoken. 
Bel. 
Let ’s hear it. 
Pan. Forthwith, on this very night, 
Repair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 


Notwithstanding, 





——— 





| Bel. _ With our troops ? 
Fan. My order is unto the satraps and 
_ Their household train. 
Arb, But 
| Rel, It must be obey’d: 
Say, we depart. 
| Pan. My order is to see you 


: Depart, and not to bear your answer. 
Bel. (aside). 

Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 
Pan. 1 will retire to marshal forth the guard 

Of honour which befits your rank, and wait 

Your leisure, so that it the hour exceeds nof. 


Ay! 








— — — — — — —— — — 
— — — — — — 


— — —— — 
— — 
— — ———— — — — — — 


— —— — ae ee — — Be 727 7 


[Exit Pauia. — 


Bel. N 
Arb. 
Bel: 


Yow then obey | 
Doubtless. 


8 


ae 





| 


Yes, to the gates | 
® 
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That grate the palace, which is now our prison — 
No further, 
Arb, Thon hast harp'd the truth indeed! ! 
The realm iteelf, in all its wide extension, 
‘Yawns dungeons at each step for thee and nie. 
Bel. Graves ! 
Arb. If I thought so, this good sword should dig 
One more than. mine. 
Bel, It shall have werk enough. 
Let me hope better than thou augurest ; 
At present, let us hence as best we may. 
Thou dost agree with me in understanding 
This order as a sentence ? 
Arb, Why, what other 
Interpretation should it bear? it is 
The very policy of orient monarchs-— 
Pardon and poison — favours and a sword — 
A distant voyage, and an eternal sleep. 
How many satraps in his father’s time — 
For he I own is, or at least was, bloodless — 
Bel. But wif noi, can vot be so now. 
Arb, 
How many satraps have I seen set out 
In his sire's day for mighty vice-royalties, 
Whoee tombs are on their path! I know not how, 
But they all sicken'd by the way, it was 
So long and heavy. 


I doubt it. 


Let us but regain 
The free air of the city, and we ‘ll shorten 


The journey. 

Arb. "T will be shorten'd at the gates, 
It may be. 

Bel. No; they hardly will rick that. 


They mean us to die privately, but not 

Within the palace ur the city walls, 

Where we are known, and may have partisans; 

If they had meant to slay us here, we were 

No longer with the living. Let us hence. 
Arb, If I but thought he did not mean my lif¢—— 
Bel. Fool! bhence—what else should despotism 

alarin’d 

Mean ? Let us but rejoin our troops, and march. 

Arb. Towards our provinces ? 


Bel. No; towards your kingdom. 

There ’s time, there 's heart, and hope, und power, 
and means, 

Which their half measures Jeave us in full scope, — 
Away ! 

Arb. And Teven yet repenting must 
Relapse to guilt ! 

Bel. Self-defence is u virtue, 


Sole bulwark of all right. Away, I say! 


1 [Arbaces is a mere common-place warrior ; and Beleses, 
on whem, we sutperct, Lord Byron has bestuwed morc than 
uatal pains, is a very ordinary and uninteresting villain. 
Sardanapaltus, indeed, and Salemenes, are both made to speak 
of the wily Chaldean as the master-mover of the plot, as a 
politician in whose hands Arbaces is but . “ warlike puppet ;"” 
and Diodorus Siculus has represented him, im fact, as the 
first instigator of Arbaces to his treason, and aa making use 
of his priestly character, _ his — —— of ſoretelling 
future events, to hiflame’ rect the monsures, 
to auatain the he hopes a to geodon th y, af his 
comrade. ali this nothing appears in the tragedy. 
Lord Byron he has been so suxious to show kis own contempt 
for the pricat, that he bas not even allowed him that share of 


< and evil influence which was neces for the part 
_ he had to fil. Instend = being the original, the rest. 
— ompter to menstires, 
we find him, on is et appear spyestance, eneing hanging — — the ; 
enterprise, and chilting the ene 

ration of the real or possibie Lalties whieh wight yet irn · 
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Let ‘s leave this place, the air grows thick and choking, 

And the walls have a ascent of. night-shade— hence | 

‘Let us not leave them time for further council. 

Our quick departure proves eur civic seal ; 

Our quick departure hinders our good escort, 

The worthy Pania, from anticipating 

The orders of some parasangs from hence : 

Nay, there ’s no other choice, but ——~ hence, I say. 
[vit with Ansaces, wha follows reluctantly. ' 


inter SARDANARALUS and’ SaLEMenes, 


Sar. Well, all is remedied, and without bloodshed, 
a That worst of mockeries of a remedy ; ; 
| We are now secure by these men’s exile. 
= Sal, Yes, 
As he who treads on flowers is from the adder 
| wined round their roots. 
Why, what wouldst have me do? 
Undo what you have done. 
Revoke my pardon ? 
Replace the crown now tottering on your 
temples. 
That were tyrannical. 
Sal. But sure. 
Sar. We are so, 
| What danger can they work upon the frontier ? 
t Sal. They are not there yet — never should they 
Wore I well listen'd tu. be su, 
Sar. Nay, I have Uaten'd 
| Impartially to thee — why not to them ? 
| Su. You may know that hereafter ; as it is, 
| J take my leave, to order forth the guard. 
| 
| 


Sar, 
Sal. 

Sa re 
Sal. 


Sor. 


Sar, And you will join us at the banquet ? 
Sal, 
Dispense with me— I am no wassailer: 
Command me in ajl service save the Bacchant’s, 
Sar. Nay, but ‘tis fit to revel now and then. 
Sal. And fit that some should watch for those who 
Too oft. Am 1 permitted to depart ? frevel 
Sar, Yes — Stay a moment, my good Salemenes, 
My brother, my best subject, better prince 
( Phan Tam king. You should have becn the monarch, 
| And I— I know net what, and care not; but 
Think not I am insensiile to all 
Thine honest wisdom, and thy rough yet kind, 
Though oft-reproving, sufferance of my follies, 
| If I have spared these men against thy counsel, 
' That is, their lives — it Is not that I doubt 
' The advice was sound; but, let them live: we will not 
‘ Cavil about their lives — so let them mend them. 
; Their banishment will Jeave me still sound sleep, 
, Which their death had not left me. 
| 
pede its execution. Inatead of exercising that power over 
the wind of his comcade which a religious impostor may well 


| possess over better and more magnanimous souls than his ows, 
| Jeleses in made to pour his ictions inte — care — 


Sire, 


and Arbaces i¢ as mere an epicurean in his creed as Sar 
— When we might have — —— ta hg him gazing with 
ope and — on the star which Chataean — 


' out as his Median — s 
} language of Mezentius, of the sword on which Paden 
— and instead of a tool in the band of the ren 


he says almost every thin which {s likely to affront him. 
Though Bel elests is introduced to aged in devotion, 


naturally coll for; and no reason 
play, wh Arbaces’ thouht foltow, a 
Gal ‘oninton, the counsels of a man of — 
— dislike and disgust, and whose ration 
sanctity be treats with unmingted ridicule, ridicale, ⸗ —* Uxrans.)] 


—— —— 


= 
SOUNE I. 





Sai. 
The rivk to sleep for ever, to save traitors — 
A moment’s pang now changed for years of crime. 


Maus you run 


Stil! let them be made quiet. 
Sar. Tempt me not: 
My word is past. 
Sal. But it may be recall'd. 
Sar. "Tis reyal. 
Sal. And should therefore be decisive. 


| ‘This half indulgence of an exile serves 
| But to provoke —a pardon should be full, 
| Or it is none. 
Sar. And who persuaded me 
| After I had repeal’d them, or at least 
Only dismiss'd them from our presence, who 
' Urged me to send them to their satrapies > 
Sal, True; that I had forgotten; that {s, sire, 
If they e’er reach’d their satrapies—- why, then, 
Reprove me more for my advice ? 
Sar. And if 
They do not reach them — loox to it ! — in safety, 
In safety, mark me—- and security — 
Look to thine own. 
Sal. Permit me to depart ; 
! Thetr safety shall be cared for. 
Sar. Get thee hence, then; 
; And, prithee, think more gently of thy brother. 
Sal. Sire, I shall ever duly serve my sovereign. 
[Fæit SaLEMENEs. 
Sar. (solue). That man is of a temper too se- 
' vere ; 
Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
i From all the taints of common earth — while I 
Am softer clay, impregnated with flowers: 
But as our mould is, must the produce be. 
If I have err'd this time, ‘tis on the side 
Where error sits most lightly on that setse, 
| I know not what to call it; but it reckons 
With me ofttimes for pain, and sometimes plcasure ; 
A spirit which seems placed about my heart 
To count its throbs, not quicken them, and ask 
Questions which mortal never dared to ask me, 
Nor Baal, though an oracular deity —~ | 
Albeit his marble face majestical 
Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
His brows to changed expression, till at times 
| I think the statue louks in act to speak. 
Away with these vain thoughts, I will be joyous — 
And here comes Joy’s true herald. 


— — — — Se — — — — 


— ee a ———— — — — oe er eee 


a — 


— 


— — — — — — — — — 
— —— — — — — — — — 


Enter Mynana. 


— en ee — 


Myr. King! the sky 
Is overcast, and musters muttering thunder, 
In clouds that seem approaching fast, and show 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest. ® 
— you then quit the palace? 
—X 


Myr. Ay, my good lord. 
Sar, For my own part, I 
Not ill content to vary the smooth scene, 
And watch the warring elements; but this 
Would little suit the silken garments and 
| Smooth fuces of our festive friends. Say, Myrrha, 
Art thou of those who dread the roar of clouds ? 


— — — — — — 


Tempest, say'st thou ? 


I should be 





4 (* Nor silent Baal, our — dol 
Aith + his marble face ks owning! 
As the dull shadows,” &c, — ong} 8.) , 


fn —— — — — 
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Myr. in may own country we respect thelr voles 


As — of Jove. 
Jove !-~ay, your Baal — 
Ours — has a property in thunder, 
And ever and-anon some falifng bolt 
Proves his divinity, —. and yet sometimes 
Strikes his own altars. ' 
Myr. That were a dread omen. 
Sar. Yes — for the priests. Well, we will not go 





forth 
Beyond the palace wails to-night, but make 
Our feast within. 
Myr. 
Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. 


Now, Jove be praised ! that he 
The 


gods 

Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself, 
And flash this storm between thee and thy foes, 
To shield thee from them. 

Sar. Child, if there be peril, 
Methinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river’s brink. 

Myr. Not so; these walls 
Are high, and strong, und guarded. Treason has 
To penetrate threugh many a winding way, 
And massy portal; but in the pavilion 
There is no bulwark. 

Sar. No, nor in the palace, 
Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 
Of cloud-fenced Caucasus, where the eagle sits 
Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery he: 
Even as the arrow finds the airy king, 
The steel will reach the earthly. But be calm: 
The men, or innocent or guilty, are 
Banish'd, and far upon their way, 


Myr. They live, then ? 
Sur. So sanguinary? Thou ! 
Myr. I would not shrink 


— just infliction of due punishment 
On those who seek your life : were't otherwise, 
I should not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
The princely Salemenes. 

Sar. This is strange ; 
The gentle and the austere are both against me, 
Aud urge me to revenge. 

Myr. “Dis a Greek virtue. 

Sur. But not a kingly one —Ill none on’t; or 
If ever I indulge in’t, it shall be 
With kings—-my equals. 

Myr. These men sought to be sn. 

Sar. Myrrha, this is too feminine, and springs 
From fear — 

Myr. For you. 

Sar. No matter, still ‘tis fear. 
I have observed your sex, once roused to wrath, 
Are timidly vindictive to a pitch 
Of perseverance, which I would not copy. 
I thought you were exempt from this, as from 
The childish helplessness of Asian women, + 

Myr. My lord, I am no boaster of my love, 
Nor of my attributes; I have shared your splendour, 
And will partake your fortunes. You may live 
Tw find one slave more true than subject myriads: 
But this the gods avert! I am content 
To be beloved on trust for what I feel, 


* [In distant Aashos { tre epwraachicg | tempest." M3.) 
3 [As from the.gods to augur.”* ~~ nk 
4 [“ The weaker marit — Asian women." — MS. 


a 


é 
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Rather than prove it to you in your griefs,! 
Which might not yield to any cares of mine. 

Sar. Grief cannot come where perfect love exists, 
Except to heighten ft, and vanish from 
That which it could not scare away. Let's in— 
The hour approaches, and we must prepare 


To meet the invited guests, who grace our feast. 
[Eæeunt.? 


ACT Ill. 
SCENE f. 
The Hull of the Palace illuminated. —SarvaNnaPaLos 


and his Guests at Table. — A Storm without, and 
Thunder occasionally heard during the Banquet. 


Sar. Fill full! why this ts as it should be: here 
Is my true realm, amidst bright eyes and faces 
Happy as fair! Here sorrow cannot reach. 

Zam. Nor elsewhere — where the king is, pleasure 

sparkles. 

Sar. Is not this better now than Nimrod’s huntings, 
Or my wild grandam’s chase in search of kingdums 
She could not keep when conquer‘d ? 

Alt. Mighty though 
They wert, as all thy royal line have been, 

Yet none of those who went befure have reach’d 
The acme of Sardanapalus, who 
Has placed his joy in peace — the sole true glory. 

Sar. And pleasure, good Altada, to which glory 
Is but the path. What is it that we seek ? 
Enjoyment! We have cut the way short to it, 
And not zone tracking it through human ashes, 
Making a grave with every footstep. 

Zan, No; 

All hearts are happy, and all voices bless 
The kiug of peace, who holds a world in jubilee, 

Sar. Art sure of that ? I have heard otherwise ; 
Some say that there be traitors. 

Zam. Traitors they 
Who dare to say 90!—~’T is impossibie. 

What cause ? 

Sur. What cause ? true,— fill the goblet up; 
We will not think of them: there are none such, 
Or if there be, they are gone. 

Alt, Guests, to my pledge ! 
Down on your knees, and drink a measure ta 
The safety of the king—the monarch, say I? 

The god Sardanapalus ! 
[Zames and the Guests kneel, and exclaim — 
Mightler than 
His father Baal, the god Sardanapalus ! 
[Jt thunders as they kneel ; some start up in 


confusion. 
Zam, Why do you rise, my friends ? in that strong 
peal ; 
His father gods consented. 


Myr. Menaced, rather. 
King, wilt thou bear this mad impiety ? 

Sar. Impiety !—nay, if the sires who reign’d 
Before me can be gods, 171) not disgrace 
Their lineage. But arise, my pious friends ; 


1 [4 Rather than prove that love to you in griefs.'’— M8.) 
2 £The second Act, which contains the detatis of the con. 


tts detection by the vigilance of Salemenes, 
aod the too rash and hasty forgiveness of the rebels by the 
king, is, on the whole, heavy and unioteresting. — Juryazy.) 
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ACT Tif. 


Hoard your devotion for the thunderer there ; 
I seck but to be loved, not worshipp’d. 
Alt, Both — 
Both you must ever be by all true subjects. 
Sar. Methinks the thunders still increase; jt is 
| An awful night. 
| Myr. Oh yes, for those who have 
No palace to protect their worshippers. 
Sar. That's true, my Myrrha; and could I convert 
My realm to one wide shelter for the wretched, 
I'd do it. 
' Myr. Thou 'rt no god, then, not to be 
Able to work a will so good and general, 
As thy wish would imply. 


Sur. And your gods, then, 
Who can, and do not? 

Ayr. Do not speak of that, 

, Lest we provoke them. 

1 Sar, True, they love not censure 


| Better than mortals. Friends, a thought has struck 
me ; 
, Were there no temples, would there, think ye, he 
Air worshippers ? that is, when it is angry, 
And pelting as even now. 


Myr. The Persian prays 
Upon his mountain. 
Sar, Yes, when the sun shines. 


Myr. And I would ask, if this your palace were 
GUnrvoof'd and desolate, how many flatterers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay low 2 

Alt. The fair Ionian is too sarcastic 
Upen a nation whom she knows not well; 

The Assyrians know no pleagure but their king's, 
And homage is their pride. 

Sar, Nay, pardon, 2uests, 
The fair Greek’s readiness of speech. 

Alt, Parton ! sive: 
We honour her of all things next to thee. 

Hark | what was that ? 

Zum, That! nothing but the jar 
Qf distant portals shaken by the wind. 

Alt. It sounded like the clash of — Hark again! 

Zum. The big rain pattering on the root. 

Sar. No more. 
Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order ? 
Sing me a song of Sappho, her, thou know'st, 

Who in thy country threw - 


IR Ee ON EE OI — — EN — —ñ— — — — — 


Enter Paxta, with his sword and garments bloody, 
and disurdered. The Guests rise tn confusion, 3 


Pan, (to the Guards). Look to the portals ; 


And with your best speed to the walls without. 
Your arms! To arms! The king's in danger. Mon- 


arch, 
Excuse this haste, — tis faith. 
Sur. Speak on. 
Pan., It ts 


As Salemenes fear'd; the faithless satraps —— 
Sar. You are wounded — give some wine. 
breath, good Panta. 
Pan. T isnothing—a mere flesh wound. I am worn 
More with my speed to warn my sovereign, 
Than hurt in his defence. 


Take 


— —— — —— — — — — 


2 [Karly in the third Act, the royal hanquet ſa disturbed 
by sudden tidings of treason and revolt; and then the re- 
veller blaxes out into the bero, and the Greek f 
Myrrha mounts to its proper office | Jarrazy.} 
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Myr. Well, sir, the rebels 7 
Pan. Soon as Arbaces and Beleses reach'd 
Their stations in the city, they refused 
To march ; and on my attempt to use the power 
Which I was delegated with, they call‘d 
Upon their troops, who rose in flerce defiance. 
Myr. All? 
Pan, ‘Too many. 
Sar. Spure not of thy free speech 
To spare mine ears the truth. 
Pan. My own slight guard 
Were fuithful, and what’s left of It is still so. 
Myr. And are these all the force still faithful ?7—~ 
Pan, No— 
The Bactrians, now led on by Salemenes, 
Who even then was on his way, still urged 
By strong suspicion of the Median chiets, 
Are numerous, and make strong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch by inch, and forming 
An orb around the palace, where they mean 
To centre all their force, and save the king. 
(He hesitates,) IT am charged to- 
Myr. P is no time for hesitation. 
Pan. Prince Salemenes doth implore the king 
To arm himself, although but for a moment, 
And show himself unto the soldiers : his 
Sole presence in this instant might do more 
Than hosts can do in his behalf. 


Sar. What, ho! 
My armour there, 
Myr. And wilt thou ? 
Sar. Will I not ? 


Ho, there '— Buf seek not for the buckler; “tis 
Too heavy : —a light culrass and my sword, 
Where are the rebels ? 
Pan. Scarce a furlong’'s length 
Fron the outward wall, the tlereest conflict rages. 
Sar. Then I may charge on horseback. Sfero, ho ! 
Order my horse out. — There is space enough 
Even in our courts, and by the apter gate, 
To marshal half the horsemen of Arabia. 
{ Bait Sreno sor the armour. 
Alyr. How I do love thee | 
Sure 
Myr, But now I know thee. 
Sar, (to his Attendunt). Bring down my spear, tuo — 
Where 's Salemenes ? 


I ne‘er doubted it. 


Pan, Where a soldier should be, 
In the thick of the fight. 
Sar, Then hasten to him — Is 


The path still open, and communication 

Left 'twixt the pulace and the phalanx ? 
Pan. 

When I late left him, and I have no fear; 

Our troops were steady, and the phalanx form'd. 


7 was 
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Sar. Altada-~ Zames— forth, and arm ye | There 
Is all in readiness in the armoury. 
See that the women are bestow’d in safety” 
In the remote apartments: let a guard 
Be set before them, with strict charge to quit 
The post but with their lives — command it, Zames, 
Altada, arm yourself, and return here ; 
Your post is near our person. ; 

{ Breunt Zamus, Attava, and all save Myanna. 


Enter Sreno and others with King's Arms, §c. 
Sfe. King! your armour. 
Sur. (arming himself). Give me the cuirass— so; 

my baldric; now 
My sword: 1 had forgot the helm — where is it ? 
That's well — no, 't is too heavy: you mistake, too— 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 
Sfe. Sire, I deem’d 
That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath — and, trust me, 
This is of better metal, though less rich. 
Sar. You deem'd! Are you teo turn’d a rebel? 
Fellow ! 


' Your part is to obey: retarn, and — no — 


\ 


! 
{ 


— 


— — — 


| 


‘ 


It is too late — I will go forth without it. 
Sfe. At least, wear this. 


Sar. Wear Caucasus! why, “tis 
A mountain on my temples. 
Sfe. Sire, the meancst 


Soldier gues not furth thus’ exposed to battle. 
All men will recognise you — for the storm 
Has ceased, and the moon breaks forth in her bright- 
Ness. 
Sar. I go torth to be recognised, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now—-my spear! I'm arm'd. 
(fn going stops short, and turus to Srtuo. 
Sfero— I had forgotten — bring the mirror. | 
Sfe. The mirror, sire ? 
Sar, Yes, sir, of polish’d brass, 
Brought from the spoils of India — but be speedy. * 
[rit Sreno. 
Sar. Myrrha, retire unto a place of safety. 
Why went you not forth with the other damsels ? 
Myr. Because iny place is here. 


Sar. And when I am gone — 
Myr. I follow. 
Sar. Jou! to battle ? 
Mur. If it were so, 
Twere not the first Greek girl hud trod the 
path. 
I will await here your return. 
Sur. The piace 


Is spacious, and the first to be sought out, 
If they prevail; and, if it be so, 6 


Sur. Tell him to spare his person for the present, , And I return not —-— 


And that 1 will not spare my own —and say, 
I vome, 


Pan, There's victory in the very word. 


{Brit Pansa. 


'C In the third Act, whore Sardanapalus calls for a 
Mirror to look at himself in hia armour, recollect to quote 
the Latin passage from Juvenal wpon Otho (a similar cha. 
racter, who did the same thing). Gifford will help you to it. 
The trait is, perhaps, tou familiar, but it is historical (of 
Otho, at least), and natural in an effeminate character.” — 
Lord B. bo Dr. MJ 


7 ["* We tenet speculum 


— gestamien Othonis, 
Astoris Arunei spol 


um, quo se ille videbat 


& 


lyr. Still we meet again, 
Sar. How? 

Myr. In the spot where all must mect at last— 
In Hades! if there be, as I believe, 


Armatum, cum jam tolli vexilla juberet. . 
Res memoranda novis annalibus, atque recent) 
a, speculum civilis sarcina belli.” — Juv. Set. ti. 


“ This grasps a mirror — pathic Otho’s boast 
— — ——— — 
t outs, the s @ required, 
He view'd his malted form sew and aduiired ! 
a new subject for oric page, 
A MIRROR, midst the arms of civil rage {"—Grrvogp.] 
§ 3 
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A shore beyond the Styx: and if there be not, 
In ashes. 
Sar. . Darest thou so much ? 
Myr. I dare all things, 
Except survive what I have loved, to be 
A rebel’s booty : forth, and do your bravest. 


Re-enter SrERo with the mirror. 
Sar. (looking at himself’). This cuirass fits me well, 


the baldric better, 
And the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 


[ Flings away the helmet after trying it again. - 


Passing well in these toys; and now to prove them. 
Altada! Where ’s Altada ? 

Sfe. Waiting, sire, 
Without : he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar. True; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
By right of blood, derived from age to age. 
Myrrha, embrace me;-—yet once more — once 

more — 

Love me, whate'er betide. My chicfest glory 
Shall be to make me worthier of your love. 

Myr. Go forth, and conquer ! 

[ Exeunt Sanpaxaparus and Srero. } 
Now, I am alone. 
All are gone forth, and of that all how fow 
Perhaps return ! Let him but vanquish, and 
Me perish! If he vanquish not, I perish ; 
For I will not outlive him. He hax wound 
About my heart, I know not how nor why. 
Not for that he is king; for now his kingdom 
Rocks underneath his throne, and the earth yowns 
To yield him no more of it than a grave; 
And yet I love him more, Oh, mighty Jove ! 
Forgive this monstrous love for a barbarian, 
Who knows not of Olympus! yes, I love him 
Now, now, far more than Hark—to the war 
shout ! 

Methinks it nears me. 





If it should be sa, 


She draws forth a small vial. | 


This ewnning Colebian poison, which my father 


Learn’d to compound on Euxine shores, and taught ; 
i Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 


me 
Flow to preserve, shall free me! It had freed me 
Long ere this hour, but that I loved, until 
I half forgot I was a slave: — where all 
Are slaves save one, and proud of servitude, 
So they are served in turn by something lower 
In the degree of bondage, we forget 
That shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again thut shout! and now the clash 
Of arms —and now — and now —— 


Enter AvTAwA. 
Alt, J Ho, Sfero, ho! | 
Mir. He is not here; what wouldst thou with 
him ? How 
Goes on the conflict ? 


Al 
Myr. And the king? 
Ait. Like a king, I must find Sfero, 


And bring him a new spear and his own helmet, 
He fights till mow bareheaded, and by far 
Too much exposed. The soldiers knew his fare, 


atid his courtiers are disturbed 
bean the ea odt of the conspiracy. The 
—— It we overlook the — — ich a 


Dubiously and fiercely. 


— —— 








— wſ— — — 
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| Before, that he were Grecian. 





| My fate isin my keeping ; 


ö— — — — — —— — 





Ce ey 


AO? Hii, 


And the foe too; and in the moon's broad light, 
His silk tlara and his flowing hair 

Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow 

Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 
And the broad fillet which crowns both. 

Myr. Ye goda, 
Who fulminate o’er my father’s land, protect him! 
Were you sent by the king? 

Alt, By Salemenes, 

Who sent me privily upon this charge, 

Without the knowledge of the careless soverelgn. 

The king ! the king fights as he revels! ho! 

What, Sfere! I will seek the armoury — 

He must be there. {Bait Arana, 
Myr. 7T ia no dishonour -—~—no— 

’T is no dishonour to have loved this man. 

I almost wish now, what I never wish'd 

If Alcides 

Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphale's 

She-garb, and wielding her vile distaff, surely 

He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 

Nursed in effeminate arts from youth to manhood, 

And rushes from the banquet to the battle, 

As though it were a bet of love, deserves 

That a Greek girl should be his paramour, 

And a Greek bard his minstrel, a Greek tomb 

His monument. How goes the strife, sir 7 


Enter un Officer. 
O fficer. Lost, 
Lost almost past recovery. 
Is Zames ? 
Ayr. Posted with the guard appointed 
To watch before the apartment of the women. 
(Bait Offiver, 


Zumes ! Where 


Myr. (sola). He's gone; and told no more than, 


that al 's Jost! 
What need have I to know more ? In those words, 
Those little words, a kingdom and a king, 
A line of thirteen ages, and the lives 
Qf thousands, and the fortune of all left 
With life, are merged; and I, too, with the great, 


Which bore it, shall be nothing. At the least, 
no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoils. 


Evnter PaxiIa. 


Pan, Away with me, 
Myrrha, without delay ; we must not lose 
A moment —all that's left us now. 

Myr. The king ? 

Pan. Sent me here to conduct you bence, beyond 
, The river, by a secret passage. 


Mgr. Then 
He lives —— 
Pan. And charged me to secure your life, 


And beg you to lve on for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you, 
yr. Will be then give way ? 
Pan. Not tl the last. Still, still he does whate’er 
Despair can do; and step by step disputes 


They are here, then; — ay, 


each other in « — is extremely well told 5 = 
ius —— the — mixture of effedttinacy ad 
ity and talent, which belongs to his character. — 
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Their shouts come ringing through the ancient halls, Myr. (to Pan.) Pyrsue! Why stand’st thou here, 


King of your nation, and we'll hold together What, gone ? yet she was here when the fight raged, 
This realm as province. And Pania also. Can aught have befallen them ? 
Sal. Hark : they come—they come. | Sfe. I saw both safe, when late the rebels fied ; 
They probably are but retired to make 
Their way back to the harem. 
Alt, If the king 


| Never profaned by rebel echoes till and leav'st the ranks 

This fatal night. Farewell, Assyria’s line ! Of fellow-soldiers conquering without thee ? 
Farewell to all of Nimrod! Even the nane Pan. The king’s command was not to quit thee. 
Is now no more. Myr. Me J- 

Pan. Avay with me—away ! Think not.of me—a single soldier’s arm 

Myr No: I'll die here !——Away, and tell your | Must not be wanting now. I ask no guard, 

king I need no guard : what, with a world at stake, 
I loved him to the last. Keep watch upon a woman? Henee, I say, 
Or thou art shamed! Nay, then, J will go forth, 

Eater SanpanaraLtus and SaLemMines with Sol- | As feeble fernale, 'midst their desperate strife, 

diers. Panta quis Mynuua, and ranges Aimself | And bid thee guard me there—where thou shouldst 

with thani, shield 

Sar. Since it is thus, Thy sovereign. [Exit Myraua. 
We'll die where we were bern — in our own halls. Pan. Yet stay, damsel |~-She is gone. 
Serry your ranks-—stand firm. I have despatch'd If aught of ill betide her, better I 
A trusty sutrap for the guard of Zames, Had lost my life. Sardanapalus helgs her 
All fresh and faithful; they'll be here anon. Far dearer than his kingdom, yet he fights 
All is not over. — Pania, look to Myrrha. For that too; and can I do less than he, 

{Panta returns towards Myunya. | Who never flash’d a scimitar till now ? 
Sal, We have breathing time: yet once more | Myrrha, return, and I obey you, though 
charge, my friends — In disobedience to the monarch. [Exæit Panta. 

One for Agsyria! 

Sar. Rather say for Bactria! Enter Attana and Sereno by an opposite door. 
My faithful Bactrians, 1 will-heneeforth be Alt. Myrrha! 

‘ 
{ 


Enter Bes.eses and Annaces with the Rebels. 
Arb. Sct on, we have then in the toil. Charge! 


charge ! 
: Prove victor, as it seems even now he must 
Bel, On! on! — Heaven fights for us, and with us : : 
- "An iss i we are x 
On! d miss his own Ionian, we are doom'd 


To worse than eaptive rebels. 

Sfe. Let us trace them ; 
She cannot be fled fur; and, found, she makes 
A richer prize to our soft sovereign 
Than his recover'd kingdom. 

Alt. Baal himself 
Ne’er fought more fiercely to win empire, than 
His silken son to save it: he defies 
All augury of foes or friends ; and like 
The close and sultry summer's day, which bodes 
A twilight tempest, bursts forth in such thunder 
As sweeps the air and deluges the earth. 
The man's inscrutable. 

Ne. Not more than others. 
All are the sons of circumstance: away — 
Let ’s seek the slave out, or prepare to be 
‘Tortured for his infatuation, and 
Condemn’d without u crime. [ Exevnt. 


{ They charge the King and Satemenrs with 
their Troops, who defend themselves till the 
arrival of Zames, with the Guard before 
mentioned. The Rebels ure then driven off, 
and pureucd by SatemMenrs, ge. As the 
King is going to join the pursuit, Brieses 
crosses him. ° 

Bel, Ho! tyrant— J will end this war, 
Sar. Even so, 
My warlike priest, and precious prophet, and 
' Grateful and trusty subject ;:—-yield, I pray thee. 
| J would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 
i Rather than dip my hands in holy blood. 
Hel. Thine hour is come. 
Sar. No, thine. — L've lately read, 
| Though but a young astrologer, the stars ; 
| And ranging round the sodiac, found thy fate 
| In the sign of the Scorpion, which proclairs 
That thou wilt now be crush'd. 
Bel. But not by thee, 
[ They fight ; Buixsxs is wounded and disarmed. 
Sar. (raising his sword to despatch him, exclaims) — 
Now call upon thy planets, will they shoot 
From the sky to preserve their seer and credit ? 

{4 Party of Rebels enter and rescne Beuxsss. 
They aseail the King, who, in turn, is rescued 
by a Party of his Soldiers, who drive the 
Rebels off. 

The villain was a prophet after all. 
Upon them —ho ! there — victory is ours. 
{ Exit in pursuit. 


a — — — — nS — — 








| 

| 

t 

i 

| 
Enter SALEMXMBS and Soldiers, &c. 

Sal, The triumph is 
Flattering: they are beaten backward from the palace, 
And we have open'd regular acceas 
To the troops station’d on the other side 
Euphrates, who may still be truc; nay, must be, 


When they hear of our victory. But where 
Is the chief victor ? where's the king ? 


Enter SARDANAFALUS, cum suis, §c. and Mrrezna. 
Sar. Here, brother. ! 
Sal. Unhurt, I hope. 


— ———— eg ee — — — — — — 


— king, by hts aring valour, restores the fortune of 


ad scene that ensues fs very masterly and characteristic. — JEP 
the fight, and retarns, with all bis train, to the palace, The 


racy.] 
S84 
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Sar. Not quite; but let it pass, 
We've clear'd the palace — 
Sal, And I trust the city. 


Our numbers gather; and I've order’d onward 
A cloud of Parthians, hitherto reserved, 
All fresh and fiery, to be pour'd upon them 
In thelr retreat, which soon will be a flight. 
Sar. It is already, or nt least they march’d 
Faster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 
Who spared no speed. Iam spent: give me a — 
Sal. There stands the throne, sire. 
Sar. *T is no place tu rest on, 
For mind nor body: let me have a couch, 
[ They place a seat. 
A peasant's stool, I care not what : so—- now 
I breathe more freely. 
Sal, This great hour has proved 
The brightest and most glorious of your life. 
Sar. And the most tiresome. Where's my cup- 
bearer ? 
Bring me some water. 
Sal. (smiling). ‘Tis the first time he 
Ever had such an order: even I, 
Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 
Sar. Blood — doubtless. 
But there’s enough of that shed; as for wine, 
I have learn‘d to-night the price of the pure element: 
Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renew'd, 
With greater strength than the grape ever gave me, 
My charge upon the rebels. Where's the soldier 
Who gave me water in his helmet ? 
One of the Guards. Slain, sire! 
An arrow plerced his brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To place it on his brows. 
Sar. Slain! unrewarided ! 
And slain to serve my thirst: that’s hard, poor slave ! 
Had he but lived, I would have gurged him with 
Gold: all the gold of earth could ne’er repay 
The pleasure of that draught; for I was parch’d 
As Iam now. [ They bring water —he drinks. 
I live again — from henceforth 
The goblet I reserve for hours of love, 
But war on water. 


Sal. And that bandage, sire, 
Which girds your arm ? 
Sar. A scratch from brave Beleses. 


Myr. Oh! he is wounded ! 
Sar. Not too much of that ; 
And yet it feels a little stiff and painful, 
Now I am cooler. 
Myr. You have bound it with—— 
Sar. The fillet of my diadem ; the first time 
That ornament was ever aught to me, 
Save an incumbrance. 
Myr. (to the Aitendants). Summon speedily 
A leech of the most skilful: pray, retire ; 
I will unbind your wound and tend it. 
Do se, 
For now it throbs sufficiently : but what 
Know'st thou of wounds? yet wherefore do I ask ? 
Know’st thou, my brother, where I lighted on 


This minion ? 


t (The rebels are at length repulsed. The king re-enters 
wounded, and retires to rest, after a short and very charac. 
teristic conversation between Salemenes and Myrrha, in 
which the two kindred epirits show their mutual ———— 
ing of each other, and the loyal warrior, postponing all the 
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— — — 


ACT JI 


Sal, Herding with the other females, 
Like frighten'd antclopes. 
Sar. No: like the dam 


Of the young lion, femininely raging, : 
(And femininely meaneth furiously, 
Because all passions in excess are female, ) 
Against the hunter flying with her cub, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her foating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers, 
In the pursuit, 
Seal, 
Sar. You see, this night 
Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash'd through her long hair 
As it streamed o'er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most trunsparent brow; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart; her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr'd but not drown'd by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own bern 
whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp ;-——all these things made 
Her secm unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 
Come down tv hall us hers. 
Sal. (aside). This is too much. 
_ Again the love-fit’s on him, and all's lost, 
’ Unless we turn his thoughts. 
(Aluud.) But pray thee, sire, 
Think of sour wound—you said even now ‘twas 
painful. 
Sur, That's true, too; but I must not think of {t. 
Sal, T have look’d ty all things needful, and will now 


Indeed ! 


. Receive reports of progress made in such 


Orders as I had given, and then return 
To hear your further pleasure. 


Sur. Be it so. 

Sal. (in retiring). Myrrha! 

Myr. Prince ! 

Sal. You have shown a soul to-night, 


Which, were he not my sister’s lord — But now 
I have no time; thoy lovest the king ? 


Myr. I love 
Sardanapalua. 
Sab, But wouldst have him King still? 


Myr. 1 would not have him less than what he 
shuuld be. 

Sal, Well then, to have him king, and yours, and all 
He should, or should not be; to have him /ive, 
Let him not sink back into luxury. 
You have more power upon his spirit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or flerce rebellion 
Raging without : look well that he relapse not. 

Myr. There needed not the voice of Salemencs 
To urge me on to this: I will not fall. 
All that a woman's weakness can ——— 


Sal, Is power 
Omnipotent o'er such a heart as his: 
Exert it wisely. [ Exit Sauumunss. 
Sar. Myrrha ! what, at whispers 


With my stern brother? [ shall soon be jealous. ! 


selfah domestic feelings which led him, to dislike the fair 
fonian, exhorts her to use her utmost power to keep her 
lover from relaxing into luxury, The transient effect which 
their whispers produce on Sardanapalus is well imagined. — 
Bisuor Hapen, 





} — — — — — — — 
SCENE 2, 


— — — 


Myr, (smiling), You have cause, sire; for on the 
earth there breathes not 

‘A man more worthy of a woman’s love — 

A soldier's trust — a subject's reverence — 

A king’s esteem — the whole world’s admiration ! 
Sar. Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 

Hear those sweet lips grow cloquent in aught 

That throws me into shade: yet you speak truth, 
Myr. And now retire, to have your wound look’d to. 

Pray, lean on me. 
Sar. 








Yes, love ! but not from pain. 
(Ereunt omnes. 


— — — —— — — 


ACT Ly, 
SCENE L 


SARDANAPALUS discovered sieeping upon a Couch, 
and occasionally disturbed in his Slumbers, with 
Myrarna watching, 


Myr. (sula, guzing). T have stolen upon his rest, 
if rest ft be, 

Which thus convulses slumber: shall I wake him ? 
No, he seems caliner. Oh, thou God of Quict ! 
Whose reign is o’er seal’d eyelids and soft dreams, 
Or decp, deep sleep, so as to be unfathom'd, 
Look like thy brother, Death — so still —so stirless — 
For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Of thy stern, silent, and unwakening twin, 
Again he moves —again the play of pain 
Shoots ver his features, as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm! 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
Rufles the autumn leaves, that drooping cling 
Faintly and motionless to their loved bouzhs. 
I must awake him—yet not yet; who knaws 
From what [rouse him? It sceins pain; but if 
I quicken him to heavier pain? The teyet 
Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 
His wound, though slight, may cause all this, and shake 
' Me more to sce than him to suffer. No: 
| Let Nature use her own maternal means, 
And I await to second, not disturb her. - 

Sar, (awakening). Not so—although ye multiplied 

the stars, 

And gave them to ine as a realm to share 


— — — — —— — — — — — 
— — — — — — — — — — 


— — —— — 


we wea ee 


i [ Crisps the unswelling wave,” &c.-— MS.] 

3 tiie fourth Act opens with Mvrrha watching over the 
sturmbers of — — ile wakens and tells a horrid 
dream, which we do uot much adnure, except that part of it 
Which describes the form of his warlike ancestress Semi- 
ramis, with whom, and the rest of his regal predecessors, he 
had fancied himself at a ghostly banquet, — Horn.) 


3 (The general tone of Myrrha's character (in perfect con- 
sistency with the maumers of her age and nation, and with 
her own elevated but pure and feminine spirit,) is that of a 
devout worshipper of her country's gods, 
with dignity, the tmplous rooting of the Assyrian courtiers 
and the Ubertine scoffa of the king. She does not forget, 
while preparing for death, that libation which was the latest 
and most eolenn act of Grecian piety; and she, more par- 
Reularly, expresses her belief in a future state of existence. 
Yet this very Myrrha, when Sardanapalus {s agitated by his 
evil dream, and by the natural doubt as to what worse visions 
death may bring, is made to console him, fa the strain of his 
own Epicurgan philosophy, with the ductrine that death is 
really nothing, except 

“ Unto the titnid who anticipate 
That which may never be ; "* 
and with the insinuation that all which romaina of “ the dead 
is the dust we tread upon.” We do not wish to ask, we do not 


She reproves, 


—A 
— ——— — fat Ot 
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| Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling on 
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From you and with you! I would not so purchase 
The empire of cternity. Hence— hence — 

Old hunter of the carliest brutes ! and ye, 

Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes | 

Once bloody mortals—and now bloodier idols, 

If your priests lie not! And thou, ghastly beldume ! 


Where am I? Where the spectres? Where — 
No—that 
| Is no false phantom : I should know it ‘midst 
All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From their black gulf to daunt the living. Myrrha! 

Myr. Alas! thou art pale, and on thy brow the drops 
Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush — 

Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another world, 
And thou art lord of this. Be of good cheer ; 
| All will go well. 

Sar. Thy hand — so - ‘tis thy hand; 
Tis flesh ; grasp—-clasp— yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 

Myr. Af least know me 
For what I am, and ever must be — thine. 

Sar. I know it now. I know this life again. 

Ah, Myrrha! I have been where we shall be. 
Myr. My lord! 
Sar, 


| The carcasses of Inde ~— away ! away ! 


— —— — — 


I've been I’ the grave — where 

worms are lords, 
And kings are --—- But I did not deem it so; 
I thought ‘t was nothing | 

Myr. So it is; except 
Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be.3 

Sar. Oh, Myrrha! if 
Sleep shows such things, what may not death disclose ? 

Myr. I know no evil death can show, which life 
Has not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore where mind survives, ‘twill be as mind, 
All unincorporate : or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, 
Which stalks, methinks, between our souls and heaven, 
And fetters us to earth —at least the phantom, 
Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 

Sar, I fear it not; but I have felt-— have seen — 
A legion of the dead. 

Myr. And so have I. 
The dust we tread upon was once alive, 


lke to conjecture, whose sentiments these are, but they are 
certainly not the sentiments of an ancient Grecian heroine. 
They are not the sentiments which Myrrhba might have icarned 
from the heroes of her native land, or from the poems whence 
those heroes derived their heroism, their contempt of death, 
“and their love of virtue.” Myrrha would rather have told 
her lover of those happy islands where the benevolent and 
tho brave reposed after the toils of their mortal existence ; 
of that venerable society of departed warriors and sages, to 
which, if he renounced his sloth and lived for his people and 
for glory, he might yet expect admission. She would have 
told him of that joy with which his warlike ancestors would 
move along their meads of asphodel, when the news reached 
them of their descendant's prowess ; she would have antici 
pared those songs which de that “ Harmodius was dead, 

owever he might be removed from the sphere of mortality ; 
which told her countrymen of the “ roses and the golden- 
fruited bowers, where, beneath the light of a lower sun, de- 
parted warriors reined their shadowy cars, or struck their harpe 
amid altars steaming with frankincense.” — (Hom. Odyss. a 
539. Callistratus ap. Atheneum, |. xv. Pindar. Fragm. Heyne, 
vol. til, p. 31.) Such were the doctrines which naturally led 
men to a contempt for life and a thirst for glory: but the op- 
| posite opinions were the doubts of a later day ; and of those 
' gophists under whose influence Greece soon ceased to be free, 
or valiant, or virtuous. — Hasen.] 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
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And wretched. But proceed ; what hast thou seen ? 
Speak it, "t will lighten thy dimm’d mind. 
Sar. 
Myr. Yet pause, thou art tired — in pain — ex. 
hausted ; all 
Which can impair both strength and spirit: seek 
Rather to sleep again. 

Sar. Not now — I would not 
Dream ; though I know it now to be a dream 
What I have dreamt: —and canst thou bear to ' 

hear it ? 

Myr. I can bear all things, dreams of life or sae 
Which 1 participate with you, in semblance 
Or full reality. 

Sar. And this look’d real, 

I tell you: after that these eycs were open, 
I saw them in their flight—for then they fled. 

Myr. Say ou. 

Sar. TI saw, that ja, I dream’d myself 
Here — here — even where we are, guests as we were, 
Myself a host that deem'd himself but guest, 
Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 

But, on my right hand and my left, instead 
OF thee and Zames, and our custorn’d meeting, 
Was ranged on my left hand a haughty, dark, 
And deadly face; I could not recognise it, 
Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where : 
The features were a giant’s, and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted’; his long locks curl’d down 
On his vast bust, whence 2 huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads feather'd from the eagle's wing,! 
That peep’d up bristling through his serpent hair. 
T invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but he answer’d not; FE fill’d it — 
He took it not, but stared upon me, till 
I trembled at the fix'd glare of his eye: 
I frown'd upon him as a king should frown ; 
He frown'd not in his turn, but look’d upon ine 
With the same aspect, which appall’d me more, 
Because it changed not: and I turn’d for refuge 
To milder guests, and sought them on the right, 
Where thou wert wont to be. But -—— 

| He pauses. 

Myr. What instead ? 

sar, In thy own chair — thy own place in the 

banquet — 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle — but 
Instead —a grey-hair’d, wither'’d, bloody-eyed, 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown'd upon the brow, 
Purrow'd with years, yet sneering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 
Sate: — my veins curdied. 


Myr. Is this all ? 
Sar. Upon 
Her right hand— her Jank, bird-like, right hand — 
stood 


A goblet, babbting o'er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fitl'd with — what 1 saw not, 
Bat turn’d from it.and her. But all along 
The table ante a range of crowned wretches, 
Of various aspects, but of one expression. 
Myr. And felt you not this a mere vision ? 
Sar 


It was oo palpable, I could have touch'd them. 
¥ tam'A from one face to another, in 


4 cH With arrows peeping through his falling hair.’ 
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ACT iV. 


The hope to find at last one which I knew 

Ere I saw theirs : but no — all turn'd upon me, 
And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but stared. 
Till I grew stone, as they seem'd half to be, 

Yet breathing stone, for I felt Hfe in them, 


And life in me: there was a horrid kind 


Of sympathy between us, as if they 


_ Had lost a part of death to come to me, 
. And I the half of life to sit by them. 


We were in an existence all apart 
; From heaven or earth - --— And rather let me see 
Death all than such a being! 
Myr. And the end ? 
Sar, At last I sate, marble, as they, when rose 
The hunter and the crone; and smiling on me — 
Yes, the enlarged but noble asvect of 


_ The hunter smiled upon me--1 should say, 

' His ips, for his eyes moved not — and the woman's 
: Thin lips relaxed to something like a smile. 

' Both rose, and the crown'd figures on each hand 


—— 


Rose also, as if aping their chief shades — 
Mere mimics even in death — but I sate still: 
A desperate courage crept through every Umb, 
And at the last I fear'd them: not, but laugh'd 
Full in their phantom faces. But then-—then 
The hunter lald his hand on mine. I took ft, 


- And grasp'd it— but it melted from my own ; 


While he too vanish’d, and left nothing but 


The memory of a hero, for he look'd so. 


ee — —2— 


Myr. And was: the ancestor of heroes, too, 
And thine no Jess, 

Nar. Ay, Myrrha, but the woman, 
The female who remain'd, she flew upon me, 
And burnt my lips up with her noisome kisses ; 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 


’ Methougcht their poisons flow'd around us, til 


re — ———— — 


Lach fortn’d a hideous river. Still she clung; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 
Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as If, 
ii) lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew her for her incest, 
Then — then —a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng’d thick and shapeless: J was dead, 
feeling - 
Buried, and raised again — consumed by worms, 
Purged by the flames, and wither'd in the air { 
I can fix nothing further of my thoughts, 
Save that I long'd for thee, and sought for thee, 
In all these agonies, — and woke and found thee, 
Myr. So shalt thou find me ever at thy side, 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 
But think not of these things — the mere creations 
Of late events, acting upon a frame 
Unused to toil, yet over-wronght by toil 
Such as might try the sternest. 
Sar T am better. 
Now that I see thee once more, what was seen 
Seems nothing. 


yet 


Enter Savemees. 


Sal. Is the king s0 soon awake ? 
Sar. Yes, brother, and I would I hed not slept ; 


No; | For all the predecessors of our line 


Rose up, methought, to drag me down to them. 


| My father was amongst them, too; but he, 


I know not why, kept from me, leaving me 


Mn.) | Between the hanter-founder of our race, 


SCENE 1. 


And her, the homicide and husband-killer, 
Wham you call glorious. 
Sal. So I term you also, 
Now you have shown a spirit like to hers. 
By day-break I propose that we set forth, 
And charge once more the rebel crew, who still 
Keep gathering head, repulsed, but not quite quell’d. | 
Sar. How wears the night ? 
Sal, There yct remains some hours 
Of darkness: use them for your further rest. 
Sar. No, not to-night, if ‘tis not gone : methought 
I pass’d hours in thet viston. 
Myr. Scarcely one 3 
I watch’d by you: it was a heavy hour, 
But an hour only. 
Sar. Let us then hold council 
To-morrow we set forth. 


Sal. But ere that time 
I had a grace to seek, 

Sar. ‘Tis granted. 

Sad. Hear it 


Ere you reply too readily; and ’tis 
For your ear only. 

Myr. Prince, I take my leave. 
[x zit Myrna. 


Sel. That skive deserves her freedom. 


Sar, Freedom oniy ! 
That slave deserves to share a throne. 
Sal, Your patience — 


‘Tis not yet vacant, and “tis of its partner 
T come to speak with you. 
Sar. How ! of the queen ? 
Sal. Even so. 1 judged it fitting for their safety, 
That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with her children 
For Paphlagonia, where our kinsman Cotta 
Governs ; and there at all events secure 
My nephews and your sons their lives, and with them 
Their just pretensions to the crown in case- 
Sar. T perish — as is probable ; well thought — 
Let them set forth with a sure escort. 
Sal, 
Is all provided, and the galley ready 
To drop down the Euphrates !; but ere they 
Depart, will you not see —— 
Sar. My sons? It amay 
Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep ; 
And what can I reply to comfort them, 
Suve with some hollow hopes, and ill-worn smiles ? 
You know I cannot feign. 
Sal, But you can feel! 
At least, I trust so: in a word, the queen 
Requests to see you cre you part — for ever. 
Sar. Unto what end? what purpose ? I will grant 
Aught —all that she can ask — but such a meeting. 
Sal, You know, or ought to know, enough of women, 
Since you have studied them so steadily, 
That what they ask In aught that touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy, than the whole external world. 
I think as you do of my sister’s wish; 
But ‘twas her wish-— she is my sister — you 
a tend oe you grant it ? 


That 


"YT will be wscless : 
But let her come. 


{We harat mat why Loni —— — not in other 
should hea te za le hia — ay —— ——— 
Ca untdel 

of placing Nineveh on the —— 
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Sal. I go. [Exit Saremenne. 
Sar. We have lived asunder 


Too long to meet again —and now to meet ! 
Have I not cares enow, and pangs enow, 
To bear alone, that we must mingle sorrows, 


; Who have ceased to mingle love ? 


Re-enter Saremenrs and Zanina. 


Sal. My sister! Courage: 
Shame not our blood with trembling, but remember 
From whence we sprung. The queen is present, sire. 

Zar. I pray thee, brother, leave me. 

Sal. Since you ask it. 

[Evit Saremenss. 

Zar. Alone with him ! How many a ycar has pass’d, 
Though, we are still so young, since we hare met, 
Which I have worn in widowhood of heart. 
He loved me not: yet he seems little changed — 
Changed to me only—~would the change were 

mutual ! 

He speaks not — scarce regards me —not a word, 
Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect, 
Indifferent, not austere. My lord ! 

Sar. Zarina ! 

Zar. No, not Zarina——do not say Zarina, 
That tone — that word — anuihilate jong years, 
And things which make then: longer. 

Sar. T is too late 
To think of these past dreams. Let’s not reproach— 
That is, reproach me not—for the last time 

Zar, And first. I ne'er reproach'd you. 

Sar. °T is must true ; 
And that reproof comes heavier on my heart 
"Phan But our hearts are not in our own power, 

Zur, Nor hands; but I gave both. 

Sar. Your brother said 
Tt was your will to see me, ere you went 
From Nineveh with (He hesitates). 

Zar, Our children : 











it is true. 


| I wish’d to thank you that you have not divided 


My heart from all that’s left it now to love— 
Those who are yours and mine, who look like you, 
And look upon me as you look’d upon me 





Once But they have not changed. 

Sar. Nor ever will. 
I fain would have them dutiful. 

Lar. I cherish 


Those infants, not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother, but as a fond woman. 
They are now the only tie betsveen us. 

Sar. Deem not 
1 have not done you justice: rather make them 
Resemble your own line, than their own sire. 
I trust them with you—to you: fit them for 
A throne, or, if that be denied ——~ You have heard 
Of this night's tumults ? 

I had half forgotten, 

And could have welcomed any grief, save yours, 
Which gave me to behold your face again. 

Sar. The throne —TI say it not in fear — but ‘tis 
In peril: they perhaps may never mount it; 
But let them not for this lose sight of it. 
I wiil dare ail things to bequeath it them ; 
But if I fail, then they must win it back 


in opponition not only to the uniform tradition of the Bast, 
but to the express anertions of Herodotus, Pliny, and 
lemy. — Huwen.) | 
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Bravely —and, won, wear it wisely, not as I 
Have wasted down my royalty. 

gar, They ne’er 
Shall know from me of aught but what muy honour 
Their father's memory. 

Sar. Rather let them hear 
The truth from you than from a trampling world. 
If they be in adversity, they ‘ll learn 
Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownless princes, 
And find that all their father’s sins are theirs. 

My boys !—I could have borne it were I childless, 

Zar. Oh! do not say so—do not poison all 
My peace left, by unwishing that thou wert 
A father. If thou conquerest, they shall! reign, 
And honour him who saved the realm for them, 

So little cared for as his own ; and if 

Sar. "Tis lost, all earth will cry out, thank your 

father ! 
And they will swell the echo with a curse. 

Zar, That they shall never do; but rather honour 
The name of him, who, dying like a king, 

In his last hours did more for his own memory 
Than many monarchs in a length of days, 
Which date the flight of time, but make no annals, 

Sar. Our annals draw perchance unto their close ; 
But at the least, whate’er the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning — memorable. 

Zar. Yet, be not rash—be careful of your life, 
a _ for those who love. 





And who are they ? 
A — wno loves from passion — Ill not say 
Ambition —she has seen thrones shake, and loves; 
A few friends who have revell'’d till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall; 
A brother I have injured — children whom 
I pri neglected, and a spouse —— 

Who loves. 

— And pardons ? 

Zar. I have never thought of this, 
And cannot pardon till I have condemn d. 

Sar. My wife! 

Zar. Now blessings on thee fur that word! 
I never thought to hear it more — from thee. 

Sur. Oh! thou wilt hear it from my subjects. Yes— 
These slaves, whom I have nurtured, pamper'd, fed, 
And swoln with peace, and gorged with plenty, till 
They reign themselves——all monarchs in their 

mansions — 


| Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 


His death, who made their lives a jubilee ; 
While the few upon whom I have no laim 
Are faithful! This is true, yet monstrous. 
“ay. 
Perhaps too natural; for benefits 
Turn poigon in bad minds. 
Sar. And good ones make 
Good out of evil. Happier than the bee, 
Which hives not but from wholesome flowers. 
Zar, Then reap 
The honey, nor inquire whence ‘tis derived, 


'T is 


Be satisfied —you are not all abandon’d. 


} [* We are not sure, whether there is not 2 considerable 
violation of costume in the sense of degradation with which 
Myrrha seems to regard her situation in the harem, no less 
than in the resentment of Salemenes, and the remorse of 
Sardanspalis on the score of his infidelity to Zarina. Little 
“ we know of the domestic habits of Assyria, we have reason 

te conclude, from the habits of contemporary nations, and 


| from the manners of the East in every age, that polygamy 


— — —— — 
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But take this with thee : 
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' ACT IV, 


Sur. My life insures me that. How long, bethink 
you, 
Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal ; 
That is, where mortals are, not where they must be ? 
Zar. I know not. But yet live for my — that is, 
Your children's sake! 
Sar. My gentle, wrong'd Zarina ! t 
I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse — borne away with every breath ! 
Misplaced upon the throne — misplaced in life. 
I know not what I could have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be — let it end. 
if I was not form’d 
i To prize a love like thine, a mind like thine, 
Nor dote even on thy beauty — as I've doted 


On lesser charms, for no cause save that such 
| Devotion was a duty, and I hated 


All that look'd like a chain for me or others 

(This even rebellion mast avouch) ; yet hear 
These words, perhaps among my last —that none 
E’er valued more thy virtues, though he knew not 
To profit by them— ag the miner lights 


| Upon a vein of virgin ore, discovering 


That which avails him nothing: he hath found it, 
| But "tis not his— but some superior’s, who 
Placed him to dig, but not divide the wealth 
Which sparkles at his feet; nor dare he lift 
Nor poise it, but must grovel on, upturning 
| The sullen earth. 
| ar. 

{ Discover'd that my love is worth esteem, 

| I ask no more — but let us hence together, 
| 

| 





Oh! if thou hast at length 


And /—let me say we—shall yet be happy. 
Assyria is not all the earth — we U find 

A world out of our own—and be more bless'd 
Than I have ever been, or thou, with all 

An cmpire to indulge thee. 





Enhter SALEMENES, 

| Sul. I must part ye— 

| The moments, which must not be lost, are passing. 

| ar, Inhuman brother! wilt thou thus weigh out 
Instants so high and blest > 


Nal, Blest ! 

Zar. He hath been 
So gentle with me, that I cannot think 
Of quitting. 

Sal. So— this feminine farewell 


Ends as such partings end, in xo departure. 

I thought as much, and yielded against all 

My better bodings. But it must not be. 
Zar. Not be? 


Sal. Remain, and perish — 

Zar, With my husband — 
Saf. And children. 

Zur. Alas ! 

Sal, Hear me, sister, like 


My sister: — all's prepared to make your safety 
Certain, and of the boys too, our last hopes ; 

’T is not a single question of mere feeling, 

Though that were much— but ‘tis a point of state: 


was neither accounted a crime in itself, nor os a measure of 
which the principal wife was justified in com latain And 
even in Greece, in those times when Myrrha’s character 
must have been formed, — to be a pene and subject to the 
— pleasure, was accounted a misfortune indeed, F 
d hardly be regarded as an infamy. aati bared ere is the 
** who would o to an inacetiracy whic ven 
occasion to sach sentiments and such pustry ? — — 


ů ———— HO PO — — — 





—— —— 





SCENE I. 


The rebels would do more to seize upon 
The offspring of their sovereign, and so crush — 

Zar. Ah! do not name it. 

Sal. Well, then, mark me: when 
They are safe beyond the Mediun’s grasp, the rebels 
Have miss’d their chief aim — the extinction of 
The line of Nimrod. Though the present king 
Fall, his sons live for victory and vengeance. 

Zar. But could not I remain, alone ? 

Sal. What ! leave 

‘Your children, with two parents and yet orphans — 
In a strange land — s0 young, so distant ? 
Zar. 
My heart will break. 

Sal. Now you know all — decide. 

Sar. Zarina, he hath spoken well, and we 
Must yield awhile to this necessity. 

Remaining here, you may lose all; departing, 
You save the better part of what is left, 

To both of us, and to such loyal hearts 

As yet beat in these kingdoms, 

Sal. The time presses, 

Sar. Go, then. If eer we meet again, perhaps 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not, 

Remember that my faults, though not atoned for, 
Are ended. Yet, I dread thy nature will 

Grieve more above the blighted name and ashes 
Which once were mightiest in Assyria— than 
But I grow womanish again, and must not ; 
I must learn sternness now. My sins have all 
Been of the softer order — hide thy tears — 

I do not bid thee not to shed them —’t were 

Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 

Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 

But let me not behold them; they unman me 
Here when I had re-mann’d myself. My brother, 
Lead her away. 

Zur. Oh, God! I never shall 
Behold him more ! fobey"d. 

Sal. (striving to conduct her). Nay, sister, I must be 

Zar, I must remain — away ! you shall not hold me. 
What, shall he die alone ?—— 7 live alone ? 

Sal, He shall not die alone; but lonely you 
Have lived for years. 

Zur. That's false! I knew he lived, 
And lived upon his image —Jet me go! 

Sal, (conducting her off the stage). Nay, then, I 

must use some fraternal force, 
Which you will pardon. 

Zur, Never. Help me! Oh! 
Sardanapalus, wilt thon thus behold me 
Torn from thee ? 

Sal. Nay —then all is lost again, 

If pai this moment is not gain'd. 

Zer. 


No — 





My brain turns— 
My eyes fail— where is he ? [ She faints. 
Sar, (advancing). Xo — set her down — 
She's dead —and you have slain her. 
Sal, 7T is the mere 


Faintness of o'crwrought passion : in the air 
She will recover, Pray, keep back. —[ dside.} I must 


' (This scene has been, by the Edinburgh Reviewers, we 
know not why, called “ useless,” “‘ unnatural,” and “ tediously 
written.” For ourselves, we are not ashamed to own that 
we have tread it with emotion. I¢ is an interview between 
Sardanapalus and his neglected wife, whom, with her chil- 
dren. he fs about to send to a place of safety. Here, too, 
howerer, he.{s represented, with much poetical art and jus- 
ice of delineation, aa, in the midst of his deepest regrets for 
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Avail myself of this sole moment to 
Bear her to where her children are embark’d, 
I’ the royal galley on the river. 
[Sarzmewes bears her off. | 

Sar, (solus). This, too — 
And this too must I suffer —I, who never 
Inflicted purposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang! But that is false— 
She loved me, and I loved her. — Fatal passion ! 
Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once? Zarinat 
I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought upon thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 
And find it, till they forfeit it themselves ! 


Enter Myanua. 
Sar. You here! Who call’d you ? 





Myr. No one — but I heard 
Far off a voice of wail and lamentation, s 
And thought . 
Sar. It forms no portion of your duties 


To enter here till sought for. 

Myr. Though I might, 
Perhaps, recall some softer words of yours 
( Although they too were chiding), which reproved me, 
Because I ever dreaded to intrude ; 
Resisting my own wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor presence, but approach you 
Uncall‘d for :—I retire. 

Sar. Yet stay — being here. 
I pray you pardon me: events have sour’d me 
Ti I wax peevish —heed it not: I shall 
Seon be myself again. 

Myr. I wait with patience, 
What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar. Scarce a moment 
Before your entrance in this hall, Zarina, 
Queen of Assyria, departed hence. 

Myr. Ant 

Sar. Wherefore do you start ? 

Myr. Did I do so? 
Sar. *T was well you enter’d by another portal, 
Else you had met. That pang at least is spared her | 

Myr. I know to feel for her. 

Sar. That is too much, 
And beyond nature —’tiz nor mutual @ 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her, 
Nor she aught but — 

Myr. Despise the favourite slave ? 
Not more than I have ever scorn’d myself. 

Sar. Scorn’d! what, to be the envy of your sex, 
And lord it o'er the heart of the world’s Jord ? 

Myr. Were you the lord of twice ten thousand 

worlds -— 

As you are like to lose the one you sway’d — 
1 did abase myself as much in being 


Zarina, chiefly engrossed with himself and his own sorrows, 
and inclined, immediately afterwards, to visit on poor Myrrha 
the painful feelings which his own reproaches of himself’ have 
occasioned. — Héser.) 


2 [For seudual, the MS. in our hands has natural ; but we 
are not gwéfe sure that there has been merely a misprint lu 
the foregoing editions.) 
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Your paramour, as though you were a peasant--- | Kiss me. Now let. them take my -fealm and life! 








Sar. For your safety, which I will have loak’d to, | Of higher matter than 2 woman’s presence. 


Nay, more, ifthat the peasant were a Greek. They shall have both, tut never thee | 
Sar. You talk it well-——- Myr. No, never ! 
Myr. And truly. Man may despoil his brother man of ail 
Sar. in the hour | That’s great or glittering——-kingdoms fall~~ losts 
ties dae eer eae yield — | 
Against the falling ; but aa I am: not Friends fail —slaves fly —and all betray —and, more i 
‘| Quite fall, nor now disposed to bear reproaches, Than all, the most indebted — but a heart it. |! 
{ Perhaps because I merit them too often, That loves witheut self-love! Tis here— new prove fi 
Let us then pert while peace is still between us, 
Myr. Part! Eater SALEMENES. 1 
Sar. Have not all past human beings parted, Sal. I sought yvou — How! she here again ? ; 
And must not all the present one day part ? _Sar. “Return not || 
f Myr. Why ? Now to reproof: methinks your aspect speaks J 
rf 


:! With a strong escort to your native land ; Sal, The only woman whom it much imports me 


t+ And such gifts, as, if you had not been all At auch a moment now Is safe in absence-— 

| A queen, shall make your dowry worth a kingdem. The queen ’s embark‘d. } 

|. Myce. I pray you talk not thus. Sar. And well? say that much. | 

f Sar. The queen is gone: Sal, Yes, |! 

‘' You need not shame to follow. I would fall Her transient weakness has pass'd o'er; at least, | 

' Alone - ĩ seek no partners but in pleasure. It settled into tearless silence: her rt 

| Myr. And I no pleasure but in parting not. Pale face and glittering eye, after a glance 1 

i} You shall not force me from you. Upon her sleeping children, were still fix’d 

' Sar. Think well of it—— | Upon the palace tuwers as the swift galley 

«Jt soon may be too late. Stole down the hurrying stream benoath the star- . 

if Myr. So let it be; light; 

{' For then you cannot separate me from you. But she said nothing. . 
Sar. And will not; bet 1 thougkt you wish‘d it. Sur. Would I felt no nore | 
Mur. I! | Than she has said ! , 
Sar. You spoke of your abasement, Sul, "Tis now too late to feel. J 
Myr. And I feel it | Your feelings cunnot cancel a sole pang: ' 


To change them, my advices bring sure tidings 
That the rebellions Medes and Chaldees, marshall'd 
By their two leaders, are already up 

In arms again; and, serrying their ranks, 

Prepare to attack: they have apparently 

Been join'd by other sutraps. 


Deeply — more deeply than all things but lore. 

Sar. Then fly from it. 

Myr. T will not recall the past — 
7T will not restore my honour, nor my heart. 
Xo — here I stand or fall. If that you conquer, 

I live to joy in your great triumph: should 


* — — — eet — — — — N — 
ö——r,æ ——— —— —————— OI — ——— — — — — — — — —— ————— — 
— — — — —— — — — 


Your lot be different, I'U not weep, but share it. ; Sar. What! more rebels? . 
You did not doubt me a few hours ago. Let us be first, then. 
Sar. Your courage never — nor your love till now ; Sal. That were hardly prudent | 
And none could make me doubt it save yourself. Now, though it was our first. intention. If r 
Those words — By noun to-morrow we are join’d by those 
Myr. Were words. I pray you, let the proofs { I've sent for by sure messengers, we shall be i 
Be in the past acts you were pleased to praise In strength enough to venture an attack, ; 
‘| This very night, and in my further bearing, Ay, and pursuit too; but till then, my voice | 
,| Beside, wherever you are borne by fate. Is to await the onset. 
: Sar. 1 am content; and, trusting in my cause, Sar. I detest 
| Think we may yet be victors and return That waiting: though it seems so safe to fight 
i} To peace — the only victory I covet. Behind high walls, and hurl down foes into 
To me war is no giory —-conquest no Decp fosses, or behold them sprawl on spikes 
i} Renown. To be forced thus to uphold my right Strew'd to receive them, still I like it not - 
‘| Sits heavier on my heart than all the wrongs My soul seems lukewarm; but when I set on them, 
These men would bow me down with. Never, never | Though they were piled on mountains, I would have 
(i Can I forget this night, even should I live A pluck at them, or perish in hot blood !—~ 
i To add it to the memory of others. Let me then charge ! 
‘| [I thought to have made mine inoffensive rule Sai, You talk ke a young soldier. 
‘| An era of sweet peace ’midst bloody annals, Sar. I am no soldier, but a man: speak not 
A green spot amidst desert centuries, Of soldiership, I loathe the word, and those } 
| On which the fature would turn back and smile, Who pride themselves upon it; but direct me | 
And cultivate, or sigh when it could not Where I may pour upon them. 
| — Sardanapalus’ golden reign. Sal. You must spare‘ 
4 2 thought to have made my realm a paradise, To expose your life too hastily: ‘tis net : 
| Amd every moon an epoch of new pleasures, Like mine or any other subject's breath ; 
j I took the rabble’s shouts for love - the breath The whole war turns upon it — with it; this 
Of friends for truth — the lips of woman for Alone creates it, kindles, and mey quench it-~ 
My only guérdon —— 80 they are, my Myrrha: Prolong it end it, 
[ He hisses her. Sar, Then let us end both f 
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SCENE I. 
'T were better thus, perbaps, than prolong either; 
I'm sick of one, perchance of both. 
[4 trasupet sounds without. 

Sal. Mark ! 

Sar. Let us 
Reply, not listen. 

Sal, And your wound ! 

Sar, *T is bound — 


'Tis heal’d——-I had forgotten it. Away ! 

A leech’s lancet wonld have scratch’d me deeper ;} 
The slave that gave it might be well ashamed 

To have struck so weakly. 


Sal, Now, may none this hour 
Strike with a better aim ! 
Sar. Ay, if we conquer ; 


But if not, they will only leave to me 
A task they might have spared their king. Upon 
them ! [ Trumpet sounds again. 
Sal, Tam with, you. 
Sar. Ho, my arms! again, my arms! 
[ Exeunt. 


— —— 


ACT V. 
SCENE], 
The same Hall in the Palace, 


Myrxana and Bara. 


Myr. (at a window). The day at last has broken. 
What a night 

Hath usher’d it! How henutiful in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm, 
More beautiful in that variety ! 
How hideous upon earth ! where peace and hope, 
And love and revel, in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos, 
Not yet resulved to separate elements. — 
"Tis warring still! And can the sun so rise, 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 
With golden pinnacles, and snowy mountains, 
And billows purpler than the ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the enrth, 
So like we almost deem it permanent ; 
So fleeting, we can scarcely cal] it aught 
Beyond a vision, ‘tis so transiently 
Scatter’d along the eternal vauit®: and yet 
It dwells upon the soul, and seothes the seul, 
And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and aunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love; which they who mark not, 
Know not the realms where those twin genii 5 
(Who chasten and who purify our hearts, 
So that we would not change their sweet rebukes 
For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 
‘The air with clamour) build the palaces 
Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly ; — but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Engugh of heaven to enable them te bear 
The vest of common, heavy, human heurs, 


2 { A leech's lancet would have dune as much.” — MS ] 


2 (This description of the sun ratling back the vapours is 
ficent scence in the second 


épparentiy imitated from. a magné: 
book of Wordsworth's Excursion ;— 


owen Round them and above, 
Glitter, with dark recesses inte 
Casement, and cottage-roof, and atems of trecs 


— — 
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And dream them through in placid sufference ; 
Though seemingly employ'd like all the reat 
Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks 4 
Of pain or pleasure, two names for oxe feeling, 
Which our internal, restless agony 
Would vary in the sound, although the sense 
Escapes our highest efforts to be happy. 

Bal. You muse rightcalmly: and can you so watch 
The sunrise which may be our last ? 

Myr. It is 
Therefore that I so watch it, and reproach 
Those eyes, which never may behold it more, 
For having leok'd upon it oft, too oft, 
Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keups all earth from being as fragile 
As I am in this form. Come, look upen it, 
The Chaldee’s god, which, when I gaze upon, 
I grow almost a convert to your Baal. 

Bal. As now he reigns in heaven, so once on earth 
He sway’d. 

Myr. He sways it now far more, then; never 
Had earthly monarch half the power and glory 
Which centres in a single ray of his, 

Bal, Surely he is a god! 
Myr. So we Greeks deem too; 
And yet I sometimes think that gorgeous orb | 
Must rather be the-abode of gods than one | 
Of the immortal severcigns. Now he breaks | 
Through all the clouds, and fills my eyes with light | 
That shuts the world ont. I can look no more. 

Bal, Hark! heard you not a sound ? [} 
Myr. No, ‘twas mere fancy; | 
They battle it beyand the wali, and not 
As in late midnight conflict in the very | 
Chambers: the palace has become a fortress | 
Since that insidious hour; and here, within 
The very centre, girded by vast courts H 
And regal halls of pyrainid proportions, | 
Which must be carried one by one befure 
They penctrate to where they then arrived, 
We are as much shut in even from the sound 
Of peril as from glory. 
| 
J 
{ 


Bal, But they reach'd 
Thus fur before. 
Myr. Yes, by surprise, and were 
Beat back by valour : now at once we have 
Courage and vigilance to guard us. 
Bal. Mar they 
Prosper ! 


Myr. That is the prayer of many, and 
The dread of more: it is an anxious hour ; 
I strive to keep it from my thoughts. Alas! 
How vainly ! 
Bal. It is said the king's demeanour 
In the late action scarcely more appall’d 
The rebels than astonish’d his trae subjccts. 
Myr. Pis easy to astonish or appal 
The vulgar mass which moulds a horde of slaves; 
But he did bravely. 
Bak. Slew he not Beleses ? 
IT heard the soldiers gay he struck him down. 


Half-veil'd in vapauring cloud, the silver steam 
Of dews faust melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeanu smitten.”*) 

5 (“ Sunrise and sunset form the of 
Sorrow and luve; and they who mark then nct 
Can ne'er hold converse with,” &c. — MS.4 


4 C“ Of labouring wretches in allotted tasks,""— MS,J 


























About my sick couch. Hence! and do my bidding! | Sar. To my proper chamber. 
[Ereunt the Soldiers, | Place it beneath my canopy, as though 


Myr. Gallant and glorious spirit ! must the earth | The king lay there: when this is done, we will 
So soon resign thee ? | Speak further of the rites due to such ashes. 


Sal, Gentle Myrrha, ’tis [Exeunt Soldiers with the body of SALEMENES. | 


The end I would have chosen, bad I saved 


The monarch or the monarchy by this; | Enter Panta. 


Sur. Well, Paniat have you placed the guards, 
and Issued 
The orders fix'd on ? 


As "tis, I have not outlived them. 
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Myr. The wretch was overthrown, but rescued to Myr. You wax paler. 
Triumph, perhaps, o'er one who vanquish'd him Sal. Your hand; this broken weapon but prolongs 
In fight, as he had spared him in his peril ; My pangs, without sustaining life enough 
And by that heedless pity risk'd a crown. ‘To make me useful: I would draw it forth, 
Bal. Hark! [slowly. | And my life with it, could I but hear how 
Myr. You are right: some steps approach, but | The fight goes. | 
Exter Soldiers, bearing in SALEMENES wounded, with Enter Sanpanara.vs and Soldiers, 
a broken Javelin in his Side: they seat him upon one Ser. My best brother ! | 
of the Couches which furnish the Apartment. Sal, And the battle | 
Myr. Oh, Jove! Is lost ? 
Bal, Then all is over. Sur, (despondingly). You see me here. 
Sal. That is false. Sal. I‘d rather sce you thus! 
Hew down the slave who says so, if a soldier. { He drawa out the weapon from the wound, i 
Myr. Spare him—he’s none: a mere court but- anil dies. (! 
terfly, Sur. And thus I will be seen; unless the succour, | 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. The last frail reed of our beleaguer’d hopes, r 
Sal, Let him live on, then. Arrive with Ofratanes. — 
Myr. So wilt thou, I trugt. | _ Myr. Did you not ! 
Sal, I fain would live this hour out, and the event, | Receive a token from your dying brother, H 
But doubt it. Wherefore did ye bear me here ? : Appointing Zames chief ? | 
Sol. By the king’s order. When the javelin struck Sar, I did. 
you, Myr. Where's Zames ? i 
You fell and fainted: ‘twas his strict command Sar, Dead. ft 
{! To bear you to this hall. Myr. And Altada ? f 
Sal. 7 was not ill done : Sur. Dying. | 
For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance, Myr. Pania? Sfero ? | 
The sight might shake our soldiers — but — 't is vain, | Ser. Pania yet lives: but Sfero’s fled, or captive. 
I feel it ebbing ! I am alone. | 
Myr. Let me see the wound ; Myr. And is all lost ? 
I am not quite skilless: in my native land Sur. Our walls, 
T js part of our instruction. War being constant, | Though thinly mann’d, may still hold out against 
We are nerved to look on such things.! oe present force, or aught suve treachery : 
Sol. Best extract | But i’ the ficld | 
The javelin. Myr. I thought ‘twas the intent 
Mur. Hold ! no, no, it cannot be. Of Salemenes not to risk a sally | 
Sal. Iam sped, then! Till ye were strengthen’d by the expected succours. 
Myr. With the blood that fast must follow Sar, J over-ruled him. 
The extracted weapon, I do fear thy life. Myr. Well, the fault ’s a brave one. | 
Sul, And I not death, Where was the king , Sar. But fatal. Oh, my brother! TF would give | 
when you These reals, of which thou wert the ornament, 
Convey’d me from the spot where I was stricken ? The sword and shield, the sole-redeeming honour, | 
Sol. Upon the same ground, and encouraging To call back But I wit not weep for thee ; 
With voice and gesture the dispirited troops Thou shalt be mourn’d for as thou wouldst be mourn‘. | 
Who had seen you full, and falter’d back. It grieves me most that thon couldst quit this Hfe 
Sal. Whom heard ye Believing that I could survive what thou | 
Named next to the command? Hast died for — our lung royalty of race. | 
Sol. I did not hear. If I redeem it, I will give thee blood 
Sal. Fly, then, and tell him, 't was my last request | Of thousands, tears of millions, for atonement 
That Zames take my post until the junction, (The tears of all the good are thine already ). | 
So hoped for, yet delay’d, of Ofratanes, If not, we meet again soon,— if the spirit | 
Satrap of Susa. Leave me here: our troops Within us ives beyond; — thou readest mine, 
Are not 9 numerous as to spare your absence. And dost me justice nuw. Let me once clasp | 
Sol. But, prince —— ‘That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless heart 
Sal. Hence, I say ! Here's a courtier and | [Embraces the body. 
A woman, the best chamber company. To this which beats so bitterly. Now, bear 
As you would not permit me to expire The body hence. 
Upon the field, Ill have no idle soldiers Soldier. Where ? 
| 
| 


2 [ We are used to such inflictions,”— MS.] 
ee eee: ( 





SCENE I. 
Pan. Sire, I have obey‘d. | 
Sar. And do the soldiers keep their hearts up? 
Pan. Sire ? 
Sar. I'm answer'd ! When a king asks twice, and 

has 

A question as an answer to his question, 

It is a portent. What! they are dishearten’d ? 

Pan. The death of Salemenes, and the shouts 

Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 





— — — 


Have made them ———~ 
Sar. Rage—not droop— it should have been. 
| We'll find the means to rouse them. 
| Pan, Such a loss 
| Might sadden even a victory. 
F Sar. Alas | 
Who can so feel it as I feel? but yet, {and we 
Though coop'd within these walls, they are strong, 
Have those without will break their way through hosts, 
To make thelr sovereign's dwelling what it was — 
A palace; not a prison, nor a fortress. 
Enter an Officer, hastily. 
| Sar. Thy face seems ominous. Speak! 
Offi. I dare not. 
Sar, Dare not ? 


| While millions dare revolt with sword in hand ! 
That's strange. I pray thee break that loyal silence 
| Which loathes to shock its sovereign; we can hear 
Worse than thou hast to tell. 
Pan, 
Off. The wall which skirted near the river's brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, swoln 
From the enormous mountains where it rises, 
By the late rains of that tempestuous region, 
O'erfloods its banks, and hath destroyed the bulwark. 
Pan. That's a black augury ! it has been said 
For ages, * That the city ne’er should yield 
To man, until the river grew its foe.” 
Sar. I can forgive the omen, not the ravage. 
How much is swept down of the wall ? 
Offi. 
! Some twenty stadia, ! 


Proceed, thou hearest. 
Sar, And all this is left 
Pervious to the assailants ? 
The river's fury must impede the assault ; 
| 


— — — — —— 


— —— 


About 


Off. For the present 
But when he shrinks into his wonted channel, 

And may be cruss’d by the accustom'd barks, 
The palace is their own. 

Sar. That shall be never. 
Though men, and gods, and elements, and omens, 
Have risen up ‘gainst one who ne'er provoked them, 
My fathers’ house shall never be a cave 
For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Pan, With your sanction, 
I will proceed to the spot, and take such measures 
For the assurance of the vacant space 
As time and means permit. 

Sar. About it straight ; 

And bring me back, as speedily as full 
And fair investigation may permit, 


1 About two miles and a half 
® €* Complexions, climes, eras, and intellects." — MS.) 


3 f* Athenwus makes these treasures amount to a thousand 
Myriads of talents of gold, and ten times as many talents of 
ver, which is a sum that exceeds all credibility. A man is 
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' The secret covert to which this will lead you; 
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Report of the true state of this irruption 


Of waters. [Exeunt Panta and the Officer. 
Myr. Thus the very waves rise up 
Against 


you. 

Sar. They are not my subjects, girl, 

And may be pardon’d, since they can’t be punish‘d, 

Myr. I joy to see this portent shakes you not, 

Sar, Iam past the fear of portents: they can tell me 
Nothing I have not told myself since midnight : 
Despair anticipates such things, 

Myr. Despair | 

Sur. No; not despair precisely. When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word than this is to give it utterance. 

But what are words to us? we have well nigh done 
With them and all things, 

Myr. Save one deed — the last 
And greatest to all mortals ; crowning act 
Of all that was—or is— or is to be— | 
The only thing common to all mankind, 

So different in their births, tongues, sexes, natures, | 
Hues, features, climes, times, feelings, intellects, ® 
Without one point of union save in this, 

To which we tend, for which we're born, and thread : 
The labyrinth of mystery, call’d life. (cheerful. — 

Sar, Our clew being well nigh wound out, let's be 
They who have nothing more to fear may well 
Indulge a smile at that which once appall‘d ; 

As children at discover’d bugbears. 


Pan. T is 
As was reported: I have order'd there 
A double guard, withdrawing from the wall 
Where it was strongest the required addition 
To watch the breach occasion’d by the waters. 

Sar. You bave done your duty faithfully, and as 
My worthy Pania! further ties between us 
Draw near a close —I pray you take this key: 

| Gives a hey, 


Re-enter Panta. | 
| 


It opens to a secret chamber, placed 

Behind the couch in my own chamber. (Now 
Press'd by a nobler weight than e'er it bore — 
Though a long line of sovereigns have lain down 
Along its golden frame—as bearing for 

A time what late was Salemenes.) Search 


— ——— — — — * 
ee ee — — — — 


‘Tis full of treasureꝰ; take it for yourself 
And your companions; there ’s enough to load ye, 
Though ye be many.* Let the slaves be freed, tuo; 
And all the inmates of the palace, of . 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. (pleasure, 
Thence launch the regal barks, once form'd for |; 
And now to serve for safety, and embark. r 
The river's broad and swoln, and uncommanded } 
(More potent than a king) by these besiegers. | 
Fly ! and be happy ! | 
| 
| 


Pan, Under your protection ! 
So you accompany your faithful guard. 

Sar. No, Pania ! that must not be; get thee hence, |; 
And leave me to my fate. 


| 

lost if he attempts to sum up the whole value; which in- |! 
duces me to believe, that At us must have very much |! 
exaggerated ; however, we may be assured, from his account, 
that the treasures were immensely great.”’ — Rouurn.] : 
A = “ Ye will find the crevice 
To which the key fits, — a little care.” — MS.) j 


O 
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Lun, "T is the first time 
I ever disobey’d: but now—— 

Sar. So all men 


Dare beard me now, and Insolence within 
Apes Treason from without. Question no further ; 


"Tis my command, my last command, Wilt thou 
Oppose it? thou / 

Pan. But yet — not yet. 

Sar. Well, then, 
Swear that you will obey when I shall give 
The signal. 

Pan. With a beavy but true heart, 
I promise. 

Sar. *Tis enough. Now order here 


Faggots, pine-nuts, and wither'd leaves, and such 
Things as catch fire and blaze with one sole spark ; 
Bring cedar, too, and precious drugs, and spices, 
And mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile ; 

Bring frankincense and myrrb, too, for it is 

For a great sacrifice I build the pyre ! 

And heap them round yon throne. 


Fan, My lord: 

Sar. I have said it, 
And you have sworn. 

Pan, And could keep my faith 
Without a vow. [xit Panta. 

Myr. What mean you ? 

Sar. You shall know 


Anon — what the whole earth shall ne’er forget. 


Panta, returning with a Herald. 

Pan. My king, in going forth upon my duty, 
This herald has been brought before me, craving 
An audience. 

Sar. Let him speak. 

Her. The King Arbaces 

Sar. What, crown’d already ? — But, proceed. 

Her, Beleses, 
The anointed high-priest —— 

Sar. Of what god, or demon 7% 
With new kings rise new altars. But, proceed ; 
You are sent to prate your master’s will, and not 
Reply to mine. 

Her. And Satrap Ofratanes — 

Sar. Why, he is ours. 

Her. (showing a ring), Be sure that he is now 
In the camp of the conquerors : behold 
His signet ring. 

Sar. ’T is his. <A worthy triad: 

Poor Salemenes! thou hast died in time 

To see one treachery the Jess: this man 

Was thy truc friend and my most trusted subject. 
Proceed. 

Her.’ They offer thee thy life, and freedom 
Of chnice to single out a residence 
In any of the further provinces, 

Guarded and watch’d, but not confined in persan, 
Where thou shalt pass thy days in peace: but on 
Condition that the three young princes are 
Given up as hostages. 

Sar, (ironically). The generous victors! 

Her. 1 wait the answer. 

Sar. Answer, slave! How long 
Have alaves decided on the doom of kings ? 

Her, Since they were free. 

Ser. Mouthpiece of muthnry ! 
Thou at the least shall learn the penalty 
Of treason, though {ts proxy only. Pania ! 





| 
: 
| Sar, 
Him hence to meet me. 


| Sar. 
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Let his head be thrown from our walls within 
The rebels' lines, his carcass down the river. 
Away with him! 
[Panza aad the Guards seizing him. 
Pan. I never yet obey'd 
Your orders with more pleasure than the present. 
Hence with him, soldiers! do not sofl this hall 
Of royalty with treasonable gore ; 


Put him to rest without. 
Her. A single word: 
My office, king, is sacred. 
Sar. And what's mixe ? 


That thou shouldst come and dare to ask of me 
To lay it down ? 
Her. I but obey'’d my orders, 
At the same peril if refused, as now 
Incurr’d by iny obedience. 

Sar. So there are 
New monarchs of an hour's growth as despotic 
As sovereigns swathed In purple, and enthroned 
From birth to manhoud ! 

Her. My life waits your breath. 
Yours (I speak humbly )— but it may be — yours 
May also be in danger scarce less imminent : 

Would it then suit the last hours of a tine 

Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 

A peaceful herald, unarm’d, in his office ; 

And violate not only all that man 

Holds sacred between man and man — but that 
More holy tie which links us with the gods? — fact 

Sar. He's right.— Let him go free. — My life's Jast 

Shall not be one of wrath. Here, fellow, take 

Gives him a golden cup from a table near. 
This golden goblet, let it hold your wine, 
And think of me; or melt it Into ingots, 

And think of nothing but their weight and valuc. 
Fler. I thank you doubly for my life, and this 
Most gorgeous gift, which renders it more precious. 

But must I bear no answer ? 


Sar, Yes, —T ask 
An hour's truce to consider, 
Hler. But an heur's ? 


Sar, An hour's: if at the expiration of 
That time your masters hear no further from me, 
They are to deem that I reject their terms, 
| And act befittingly. 
| Her. I shall not fail 
. To ve a faithful legate of your pleasure. 
Sar. And hark ! a word more. 
Her. 
Whate’er It be. 


I shall not turget it, 


Commend me to Beleses ; 

. And tell him, ere a year expire, I summon 
Her. Where ? 

At Babylon. 

At least from thence he will depart to meet mie. 
Her. shall obey you to the letter. [ Brit Herald. 
Sar ° Pania — 

Now, my good Pania! — quick — with what I order'd. 
Pan. My lord, — the soldiers are already charged. 

And, see! they enter. 

[Soldiers enter, and form a Pile about the 
Throne, &c. 
Sar, Higher, my good soldiers, 

And thicker yet; and sce that the foundation 

Be such as will not speedily exhaust 

Its own too subtle fame; nor yet be quench’d 
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With aught officious ald would bring to quell it. | If at this moment,—for we now are on 
Let the throne form the core of it; I would not =| ‘The brink, —thou feel’st an inward shrinking from 


Leave that, save fraught with fire unquenchable, This leap through flame into the future, say it: 
To the new comers. Frame the whole as if I shall not love thee less; nay, perhaps more, 
"T were to enkindle the strong tower of our For yielding to thy natare ; and there's time 
Inveterate enemies. Mow it bears an aspect! Yet for thee to escape hence. 
How say you, Pania, will this pile suffice Muyr. Shall I light 
For a king's obsequies ? | One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
Pan. Ay, for a kingdom’s. . | The ever-burning lamp that burns without, 
I understand you, now. | Before Baal’s shrine, in the adjoining hall ? 
Sar. And blame me ? | Sar. Doso. Is that thy answer ? 
Pan. No— | Myr. Thou shalt see. 
Let me but fire the pile, and share it with you. [Brit Mrarna. 
Myr. That duty ’s mine. Sar. (solus). She's firm. My fathers! whom I will 
Pan. A woman's ! It may be, purified by death from some [rejoin, 
Myr. ’T is the soldier's Of the gross stains of too material being, 
Part to die for his sovereign, and why not I would not leave your ancient first abode 
The woman's with her lover ? To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 
Pan, Tis most strange ! If I have not kept your inheritance 
Myr. But not so rare, my Pania, as thou think’st it. As ye bequeath’d it, this bright part of it, 
In the mean time, live thou. — Farewell ! the pile Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Ts ready. Of arms and records, monuments, and spoils, 
Pan. I should shame to leave my sovereign In which they would have revell’d, I bear with me 
With but a single female to partake To you in that absorbing element, 
His death. Which most personifies the soul as leaving 
Sar. Too many far have heralded The least of matter unconsumed before. 
Me to the dust, already. Get thee hence; Its fiery workings : —and the light of this 
Enrich thee. Most royal of funereal pyres shall be 
Paa. And live wretched: , Not a mere pillar form’d of cloud and flame, 
Sur. Think upon A beacon in the horizon for a day, 


Thy vow: — tis sacred and {frrevocable. 
Pan. Since it is so, farewell. 
Sar. Search well my chamber, 
Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; 
Remember, what you leave you leave the slaves 
Who slew me; and when you have borne away 


And then a mount of ashes, but a light 

To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 

Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 
A people’s records, and a hero's acts; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 

Of empires, into nothing; but even then 


— — — — ——— — — ~ 


All safe off to your boats, blow one long blast Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 

Upon the trumpet as you quit the palacc. A problem few dare imitate, and none 

The river’s brink is too remote, its stream Despise — but, it may be, avoid the life 

Too loud at present to permit the echo Which led to such a consummation. 

To reach distinctly from its banks. Then fly, — : . ; 

And as you sail, turn back; but still keep on Mvyagua returns with a lighted Torch in one Hand, 
Your way along the Euphrates: if you reach and a Cup in the other. 


The land of Paphlagonia, where the queen 
Is safe with my three sons in Cotta’s court, 
Say what you saw at parting, and request 


Myr. Lo { 
I've Hit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 
Sur. And the cup? 


et ae — — — we — — 


That she remember what I said at one Myr. *Tis my country's custom to 
Purting more mournful still. Make a libation to the gods. 
Pan. That royal hand! Sar, And mine 
Let me then once more press it to my lips ; To make libations amongst men. I've not 
And these poor suldiers who throng round you, and Forgot the custom; and although alone, 
Would fhin die with you! , Will drain one draught in memory of many 
{ The Soldiers and Paxia throng round him, A joyous banquet past. 
hissing his hand and the hem of his robe. (SarpanapaLus takes the cup, and after drink- 
Sar. My best ! my last friends ! tng and tinkling the reversed cup, as a drop 
Let's not unman each othef — part at once : Salls, exclaims — 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, i And this libation 
Else they make an eternity of moments, Is for the excellent Beleses. 
And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. Myr. _ Why 
Hence, and be happy: trust me, I am not Dwells thy mind rather upon that man’s name 
Now to be pitied ; or far more for what Than on his mate's in villany ? 
Is past than present ;-——for the future, ‘tis Sar. The one 
In the hands of the deities, if such Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 


There be; I shall know soon. Farewell—Furewell. Of human sword In a friend's hand; the other 
[ Exeunt Panza and Soldiers. 1s master-mover of his warlike puppet: 
Myr. These men were honest: it is comfort still But I dismiss them from my mind. — Yet pause, 
That our last looks should be on loving faces. _ My Myrrha! dost thou truly follow me, 
Sar. And lovely ones, my beautiful |—but hear me! | Freely and fearlessly ? * 
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Myr. And dost thou think 


A Greek girl dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom ? ! 








Sar. Then 
We but await the signal. 

Myr. It is long 
In sounding. 

Sar, Now, farewell; one last embrace. 


Myr. Embrace, but wot the last ; there is one more. 
Sar, True, the commingling fire will mix our 
ashes. 
Myr. And pure as is my love to thee, shall they, 
Purged from the dross of earth, and earthly passion, 
Mix pale with thine. <A single thought yet irks me. 


Sar. Say it. 
Myr. It is that no kind hand will gather 


The dust of both into one urn. 
Sar. The better: 


Rather let them be borne abroad upon 

The winds of heaven, and scatter'd into air, 

Than be polluted more by human hands 

Of slaves and traitors. In this blazing palace, 

And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 

We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 

Hath piled in her brick mountains, o'er dead kings,* 
Or dine, for none know whether those proud piles 


“ And what is there 
An Indian widow dares for custom, which 
A Greek gir! dare not do for love ?" — MS.) 

2 [These lines are in bad taste enough, from the jingle be- 
tween dtngs and kine, down to the absurdity of believing that 
Sarda us at such a moment would be likely to discuss a 
point of antiquarian curiosity. But they involve also an ana- 
chronism, inasmuch as, whatever date be assigned to the 
erection of the earlier pyramids, there can be no reason for 
apprehending that, at the fall of Nineveb, and while the 
kingdom and hierarchy of Egypt subsisted in their full splen- 
dour, the destination of those immense fabrics could have 
been a matter of doubt to any who might inquire concerning 
them. Herodotus, three hundred years later, may have becn 
misinformed of these points; but, when Sardanapalus lived, 
the erection of pyramids must, in all probability, have 
not been still of unfrequent occurrence, and the nature of 
their contents no subject of mistake or mystery. — HEepER.]' 


3 [Here an anonymoys critic suspects Lord Byron of having 
read old Fuller, who says, in his quaint way, “ the pyramids, 
doting with age, have forgotten the names of their founders,”] 

* [In “ Sardanapalus” Lord Byron has been far more for- 
tunate than in the “ Doge of Venice,” inasmuch as his subject 
is one eminently adapted not only to tragedy in general, but 
to that peculiar kind of tragedy which Lord Byron is anxious 
to recommend. The history of the last of the Assyrian kings 
is at once sufficiently well known to awaken that previous 
interest which belongs to illustrious names and early asso- 
clations , and sufficiently remote and obscure to admit of any 
m n of incident or character which s ¢ may find 
convenient. All thut we know of Nineveh and its sovereigns 
is majestic, indistinct, and mysterious, We read of an exten. 
sive and civilised monarchy erected in the ages immediately 
succeeding the deluge, and existing in full might and majest 
while the shores of Greece and Italy were unoccupied, 
except by roving savages. We read of an empire whose 
{affluence extended from Samarcand to Troy, and from the 
mountains of Judah to those of Caucasus, subverted, after a 
continuance of thirteen haga and a dynasty of thirty 
generations, in an almost incredibly short space of time, less 
by the revolt of two provinces tham by the anger of Heaven 
and the predicted fury of natural and inanimate agents. And 
the influence which the conquests and the misfortunes 
of Assyria appear to have exerted over the fates of the 

for whom, of all others in ancient history, our strong- 
eat feelings are (from religious motives) interested, throws 
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a sort of sacred pomp over the greatness and the crimes of 
the dascoudanta Mf Witatad, and « taverence whlch ac chor 
equally remote portion of profane history fs likely to obtain 
us. At the same arg: ory which we know {s so brief, so 
general, and so di , that we have few of those precon- 
ceived notions of the persons and facts represented which in 
classical dramas, if servilely followed, destroy the interest, 
and if rashly from offend the udices, of the 
{ ——— An outline is given the most ma. 
jestic kind ; but it is an outline only, which the poet may mi 
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Be for their monarch, or their ox-god Apis: 
So much for monuments that have forgotten 


Their very record !$ 
Myr. Then farewell, thou earth ! 
And loveliest spot of earth ! farewell, Ionia ! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, were of thee | 


Sdr. And that? 


Myr. Is yours. 
[ The trumpet of Pawsa sounds without. 
Sar. Hark ! 
Myr. Now ! 
Sar. Adieu, Assyria ! 


I loved thee well, my own, my fathers’ land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I sated thee with peace and joys; and this 
Is my reward ! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. { He mounts the pile. 
Now, Myrrha! 
Myr. 


Art thou ready ? 
Sar. As the torch in thy grasp. 
[Myaana fires the pile. 
Myr. "Tis fired 1 I come, 
[ds Myugna springs forward to throw herself 
into the flames, the Curtain falls. 4 


up at pleasure; and in ascribing, as Lord Byron has done 
for the sake of his favourite unitres, the destruction of: the 
Assyrian empire to the treason of one night, instead of the 
war of several years, he has neither shocked our better know- 
ledge, nor incurred any conspicuous improbability. ... Still, 
however, the developement of Sardanapalus's character is 
incidental only to the plot of Lord Byron’s drama, and though 
the unities have confined his picture within far narrower 
limits than he might otherwise have thought advisable, the 
character is admirably sketched ; nor is there.any one of the 
portraits of this great master which gives us a more favour- 
able opinion of his talents, his furce of conception, his de- 
licacy and vigour of touch, or the richness and harmony of 
his colouring. He had, indeed, no unfavourable groundwork, 
even in the few hints supplied by the ancient historians, as to 
the conduct and history of the last and most unfortunate of 
the line of Belus. Though accused (whether truly or falsely’, 
by bis triumphant enemies, of the most revolting vices, and 
au ¢feminacy even beyond what might be expected from the 
last dregs of Asiatic despotism, we find Sardanspalus, when 
roused by the approach of danger, conducting his armics 
with a courage, a skill, aud, for some time at least, with a 
success not inferior to those of his most wariike ancestors. 
We find him retaining to the last the Adelity of his most 
trusted servants, his nearest kindred, and no small propor- 
tion of his hardieat subjects. We aee him providing for the 
batety of his wife, his children, and his capital city, with all 
the calmness and prudence of an experienced in. We 
see him at length subdued, not by man, but by Heaven and 
the clements, and seeking his death with sa mixture of heroism 
and — which ttle accords with our notions of a weak 
or utterly — character. And even the strange story, 
variously told, and without further explanation scarcely iu- 
telligible, which ts him as building (or fortifying) 
two citics in a single day, and then deforming hie oa] maa 
with an indecent pp and inscription, would seem to imply 
a mixture of ene! th his folly not — perhaps, to 
the madness of lute power, and which may Jead us to 
impute his fall fess to weakhess than to an injudictous and 
ostentatious contempt of the opinions and prejudices of man- 
kind. Such a character, —luxurious, energetic, misanthro- 
pical, - affords, a doubt, no common adv: to 
ter which Lacd By delights to deaw, sod. which he 

w yron most te draw. Ww 6 
has succeeded best in , 


drawing. -— Hesen, 
1 remember Lord Byron's mentioning, that the story of 
ain for seven years 


| Sardanapalus had been working in his 
before he commenced it. — TamaWwnr. 
The following is an extract from The Life of Dr. Parr: — 
“tn — pec oid abba ue tan — eo 
: you read Sardanapaius ?'—.* Yes * J 
| could n't sleep a wink after —* right — 





| now don’t ssy & word more about it to-night.’ The memor, 
of that fine seemed to act lik of horrible fasct- 
* © a spell | 
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AOT I. SCENE I. 





DRAMATIS PERSONZE. 


MEN. 
Francis Foscarr, Doge of Venice. 
Jacoro Foscari, Son of the Doge. 
Jamus Lozepaxo, a Patrician. 
Marco Mrmoo, a Chief of the Forty. 
Barnarico, a Senator. 
Other Senators, the Council of Ten, 
Guards, Attendants, &c. ec. 


WOMAN, 
Manina, Wife of young Foscani. 


Scenrx.—~- The Ducal Palace, Venice. 








he Two Foscari. 


ACT I. 
SCENE IL. 
A Hall in the Ducal Pulace. 


Eater Lonevano 3 and Barsarico, meeting. 


Ler, Wuear is the prisoner ? 
Bar. 
The Question. 


' UE Begun June the 19th, completed July the 9th, Ravenna, 
, 1821.— Byron,” — MS. 
“ The Two Foscari” was composed at Ravenna, between 
' the Nth of June and the 10th of July, 1821, and puhlished 
with “ Sardanapalus "’ in the —— “ The Ve- 
hetian story,” writes Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, “ is strictly 
historical, “Iam much fied that Gifford don’t take to 
my new dramas. To be sure, they are as opposite to the 
lish drama as one thing can be to another; but I have a 
hation that, if understood, they will, in time, find favour 
(though mog on the stage) with the reader. ‘The simplicity of 
plot is intentional, and the avoidance of rang also, as also the 
compression of the speeches in the more severe situations. 
What 1 seek to show in ‘the Foscaris' is the suppressed passions 


Reposing from 


rrr — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — 
se — — — — — — — 7— — = = — 


rather than the rant of the present day, For that matter — 
“ Nay, if thou ‘it mouth, 
Ill rant as well as thou —’ 
would not be difficult, as I think I have shown in my younger 
i] Productions —-so¢ dramatic ones, to be sure.” — An account 


|; Of the incidents on which this play {s founded, is given in the 

i — 9 

{The disadvantage, and, in truth, absurdity, of sacrificin 

i higher objecta to a formal adherence to the ak es (sev amin 

il) B, 244.) is strikingly dieplayed in this drama. The whole in- 

|| terest turns apon the Younger Foscari having returned 
|| fom baniahnent, in defiance of the law and its consequences, 
| 


® (See Areantix: The Two Foscari, Note A.] 
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THE TWO FOSOARI. 








She Two Foscart. 


’ AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY.' 





The father softens, but the governor 's resolved, — Carnc, 


Lor. The hour's past ——fix'd yesterday 


For the resumption of his trial.—Let us 
Rejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recall. 


Bar. Nay, let him profit by 


A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs ; 
He was o’erwrought by the Question yesterday, 
And may die under it if now repeated. 


Lor. Well? 


Bar, "I yield not to you in love of justice, 


Or hate of the ambitious Foscari, 
Father and son, and ali their noxious race ; 


———— ——————————————— — — 
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But the poor wretch has suffer'd beyond nature's 


Most stoical endurance. 


Lor. Without owning 
His crime. 
Bar. Perhaps without committing any. 


But he avow’'d the letter to the Duke 
Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
Such weakness. 


Lor. We shall sce. 

Bar. You, Loredano, 
Pursue hereditary hate too far. 

Lor. How far ? 

Bar. To extermination. 

Lor. When they are 


Extinct, you may say this. — Let 's in to council. 
Bar, Yet pause-——the number of our colleagues 
is not 
Complete yet; two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 


Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge ? 


from an unconquerable longing after his own country. Now, 
the only way to have made this sentiment palatable, the pe 
ticabie foundation of stupendous sufferings, would have A 
to have presented him to the audience, wearing out his heart in 
exile, and forming his resolution to return, at a distance from 
his country, or hovering, in excruciating suspense, within sight 
of its bo We might then have caught some glimpse of 
the nature of his motives, and of so extraordinary a character. 
But as this would have been contrary to one of the unities, 
we first meet with him led from “ the Question,” and after- 
wards taken back to it in the Ducal Palace, or clinging to the 
dungeon-walls of his native city, and expiring from his dread 
of leaving them ; and therefore feel more wonder than sym- 
pathy, when we are told, that these agonising consequences 

ve resulted, not from gullt or disaster, but merely frum the 
intensity of his love for his country. — Jzrrazy.] 

4 [The character of Loredano {s well conceived and truly 
tragic. The deep and settled — of hatred which ani- 
mates him, and which impels him to the commission of the 
most atrocious cruelties, may seem, at first, unnatural and 
overatrained. But not only is it historically true; but, when 
the cause of that hatred (the supposed murder of his father 
and uncles), and when the atrocious maxims of Italian re- 
venge, and that habitual contempt of ail the milder feelings 
are taken into consideration which constituted the glory of 
a Venotian patriot, we may conceive how such a principle 


might be not only avowed but exulted in by a Venetian who 
the house of Foscari as, at once, the enemies of his 
family and his country. — Heser.) 
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_ By poison. ! 
Lor. 


he Gitams fat to end thal wa eae 
with 





Bar. No he, 
With more than Roman fortitude, is ever 


First at the board in this unhappy process 


— his last and only son. 
True —. true — 
His — 
Bar. Will nothing move you? 


Lor. Feels he, think you? 


Bar. He shows it not. 
Lor, I have marked that—~the wretch ! 


Bar. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he pass'd the threshold, 


The old man fainted. 
Lor. It begins to work, then. 


Bar: The work is half your own. 
Lor. And should be ail mine— 


My father and my uncle are no more. 
Bar. 1 have read their epitaph, which says they died 


When the Doge declared that he 


' Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
» The death of Peter Loredano, both 


The brothers sicken'd shortly : — he zs sovereign. 
Bar. A wretched one. 


Lor. What should they be who make 
. Orphans ? 

Bar. But did the Doge make you so? 

Lor, Yes. 

Bar, What solid proofs ? 

Lar. When princes set themselves 


To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult ; bat I have such 
Of the first, as shall ‘make the second needless. 
Bar. But you will move by law ? 
Lor. By all the laws 
Which he would leave us. 
Bur. They are such in this 
Our state as render retribution easier 
Than ’mongst remoter nations. Is it true 
That you have written in your books of commerce 
(The wealthy practice of our highest nobies) 
“ Doge Foscari, my debtor for the deaths 
Of Marco and Pietro Loredano, 
My sire and uncle?” 
It is written thus. 
Bar. And will you leave it unerased ? 
Lor. Till balanced. 
Ber. And how? 
[ Fwo Senators pass over the stage, as in their 
way te “the Hall of the Council of Ten."' 
Lor. You see the number is complete. 
Follow me. { Exit Lonenano. 
Bar. (solus). Follow thee! I have follow'd long 2 
Thy path of desolation, as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whelming 
The wreck that creaks to the wild winds, and wretch 
Who shrieks within its riven ribs, as gush 
The waters through them; bat this sen and sire 
Might move the elements to pause, and yet 
Must I on hardily like them-—-Oh! would 
I could as tlindly and remorselessly ! — 
La, where he comes |~~Be still, my heart! they are 


Sf Femena sublatas.” The tomb is in the church of Senta 
Rtena.) 


¥ [Leredano ts —* nee aan emergencies, hy & 
can discover, bat to twit him 
conscientious cavils and objections, and then to se 
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Thy foes, must be thy victims: wilt thou beat 
For those who almost broke thee ? $ 


Enter Guards, with young Foscaut as prisoner, &c. 


Guard. Let him rest. 
Signor, take time. 
Jac. Fos I [ thank thee, friend, I'm feeble ; 


But thou may'st stand reproved. 
Guard. I’) stand the hazard. 
Jac. Fos. That 's kind : —I meet some pity, but no 


mercy ; 
This is the first. 
Guard. And might be last, did they 
Who rule behold us. [does : 
Bar, (advancing to the Guard). There is one who 
Yet fear not; I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser: though the hour is past, 
Wait their last summons——~I am of “the Ten," 
And waiting for that summons, sanction you 
Even by my presence: when the last call sounds, 
We'll in together. —Look wel} to the prisoner ! [Ah ! 
Jac. Fos. What voice is that? — Tis Barbarigo's ! 
Our house’s foe, and one of my few judzes. 
Bar. To balance such a foe, if such there be, 
Thy father sits amongst thy Judges. 
Jac. Fos. 
He judges. 
Bar, Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulgence to a sire 
As to allow his voice In such high matter 
As the state’s safety — 
Jac. Fas. And his son’s. I'm faint ; 
Let me approach, I pray vou, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o’erlooks the waters. 


True, 


Enter an Officer, who whispers Bansanico. 
Bar. (to the Guard). Let him approach. I must 
not speak with him 
Further than thus: I have transgress’d my duty 
In this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. = [ Exit Bannanico. 
[ Guard conducting Jacoro Foscaxt to the window. 


Guard. There, sir, 't is 
Open — How feel you ? 
Juc. Foe. Like a boy —Oh Venice ! 


Guard. And your limbs ? 

Jac. Fos. Limbs! how often have they borne me 
Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I have skimm'd 
The gondola along in childish race, 

And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 

My gay competitors, noble as I, 

Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of strength ; 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 

With dassiing smiles, and wishes audible, 

And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal !~- How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughen’d ; with a swimmer's stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 
And langhing from my Hp the andacious brine, 
Which kise’d it like a wine-cup, rising o'er 


cond ———— personal countenance and subbertty, — Jar 


renmntng utacore are — paceman ante ypen — * 
oF foe. 


i ae — and insignificant a — ee cher 
the train of his principal over stage. Has gn.) 
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The waves as they arose, and prouder still 

The Joftier they uplifted me; and oft, 

In wantenness of spirit, plunging down 

Into thelr green and glassy gulfa, and making 

My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 

By those above, till they wax'd fearful ; then 

Returning with my grasp fall of such tokens 

As show’'d that I had search’d the deep: exulting, 

With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 

The long suspended breath, again I -spurn’d 

The foam which broke around me, and pursued 

My track like a sea-bird. — J was a boy then.! 
Guard, Be aman now: there never was more need 

Of manhood’s strength. {my own, 
Jac. Fos. (looking from the lattice). My beautiful, 

My only Venice — this is breath / Thy breeze, 

Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face ! 

T'hy very winds feel native to my veins, 

And cool them into calmness! How unlike 

The hot gules of the horrid Cyclades, 

Which howl’d about my Candiote dungeon, and 

Made my heart sick! 
Guard. I see the colour comes 

Back to your cheek: Heaven send you strength to bear 

What more may be imposed ! — I dread to think on't. 
Jac. Fos. They wil} not banish me again ?—No—no. 

Let them wring on ; I am strong yet. 


Guard, Confess, 
And the rack will be spared you. 
Jac. Fos. L confess’d 


Once—twice before: both times they exiled me. 
Guard. And the third time will slay you. 
Jac. Fas. Let them do so, 

So I be buried in my birth-place; better 

Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere. 
Guard. And can you so much love the soil which 

hates you ? soil 

Juc. Fos. The soil !— Oh no, it is the seed of the 

Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 

Will take me as 4 mother to her arms. 

J ask no more than a Venctian grave, 

A dungeon, what they will, so it be here.® 


Enter an Officer. 

Off. Bring in the prisoner! 

Guurd, Signor, you hear the order. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, tam used to such a summons: "tis 
The third time they have tortured me :—then lend ine 
Thine arm. [ To the Guard, 

Off. Take mine, sir; ‘tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 


Juc. Fos. You !—- you are he 
Who yesterday presided o’er my pangs — 
Away !— "ll walk alone. 

Off. As you please, signor ; 


' (This spenc 
the amusements of his youth, is 
the objects which ft paints. —- H 


ng O04 the hero himself, what is he? If there ever ex- 
ited in nature a case 90 extraordinary as that of a man who 
gravely preferred tortures and a d at home, to a tem- 
porary residence in a beautiful is and a fine climate, at 
the distance of three days’ sail, it is what few can be made 
ve, amd still fewer to sympathise with ; and which ia, 

ore, no very proniaing subject for dramatic represent- 
ation. For ourselves, we Kaye little doubt that Foscari wrote 
; the fatal letter with the view, which was imputed to him by 
* through foreign tele sas thes Colca outed 
, Co w » 

| when detected, 


acopo from the window, while describi 
ners written with a full fecling o 


and 
he endeavoured to give to the transaction, . 
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The sentence was not of my signing, but 

I dared not disobey the Council when 
Jac. Fos. Bade thee stretch me on thelr horrid 

engine. 

I pray thee touch me not — that is, just now ; 

The time will come they will renew that order, 

But keep off from me till ‘tis issued. As 

I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 

Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 

And the cold drops strain through my brow, as if — 

But onward-—I have borne it-—I can bear it. — 

How looks my father ? 
Off 


. With his wonted aspect. 
Jac, Fas. So does the 


earth, and sky, the biue of 


ocean, 
The brightness of our city, and her domes, 
The mirth of her Piazza, even now 
Its merry hum of nations pierces here, 
Even here, into these chambers of the unknown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the unnumber'd 
Judged and destroy’d in silence, — all things wear 
The self-same aspect, to my very sire! 
Nothing can sympathise with Foscart, 
Not even a Foscari. — Sir, I attend you. 

[ Bxeunt Jacoro Foscans, Officer, &e. 


Enter Memmo and another Senator, 
Mem. He’s gone—-we are too late: —think you 
“the Ten” 
Will sit for any length of time to day ? 

Sen. They say the prisoner is most obdurate, 
Persisting in his first avowal ; but 
More I know not. 

Mem. And that is much ; the secrets 
Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
From us, the premier nobles of the state, 

As from the people. 

Sen, Save the wonted rumours, 
Which —like the tales of spectres, that are rife 
Near ruin’d buildings— never have been proved, 
Nor wholly disbeHeved : men know as little 
Of the state's real acts as of the grave's 
Unfathom'd mysteries. 

Mem. But with length of time 
We gain a step in knowledge, and I look 
Forward to be one day of the decemvirsa, 

Sen. Or Doge ? 

Mem. Why, no; not if I can avoid it. 

Sen. “Tis the first station of the state, and may 
Be lawfully desired, and lewfully 
Attain’d by noble aspirants. 


Afem. To such 


| I leave it; though born noble, my ambition 


t 


Ne —— ⸗ 


tee 


: Is limited: I'd rather be an unit 


was the evasion of a drowning man, who is reduced to catch 
at strawe and shadows. Bat, If ‘Lord chose to assume 
this alleged motive of his conduct as the real one, it behoved 
him, at least, to set before our * the intolerable separation 
from a beloved country, the ee the 
gradual alienation of intellect, and the fruitless hope that his 
enemies had at length relented, which were necessary to pro- 
duce & conduct so contrary to all usual principles of action as 
that which again consigned him to the racks and dungeons of 
his own country. He should have shown him to us, first, 
taking leave of Venice, a condemned and banished man ; 
next pining in Candia; next tampering with the agents of 
vernment ; by which time, and oot ull then, we should 
ave been prepared to listen with pationes te his — 
— to — hie sufferings with interest as well as horrar, 
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Of &m united and imperial “ Ten,” 
Than shine a lonely, though a gilded cipher. — 
Whom have we here? the wife of Foscari ? 


Enter Manina, with a female Attendant. 


Mar. What, no one ?—JI am wrong, there still are 
But they are senators. [two ; 
Men. 
Command us. 
Mar. J command | — Alas! my life 
Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 
Mem. I understand thee, but I must not answer. 
Mar. (fiercely). True—none dare answer here 
save on the rack, 


Most noble lady, 





Or question save those 
Mem. (interrupting her). High-born dame !! be- 
think thee 
Where thou now art. 
Mar. Where I now am !— It was 
My husband's father's palace. 
Mem. The Duke's palace. 
Aur. And his son's prison ! — True, J have not 
forgot it ; 


And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Remembrances, would thank the illustrious Memmo 
For pointing out the pleasures of the place. 
Bem. Be calm |! 
Mar. (looking «p towards heaven). I am; but ob, 
thou eternal God! 

Canst thox continue so, with such a world ? 
Mem. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 
Mar. . 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator, 

Speak not of that ; you are a man of office, 

So is the Doge ; he has a son at stake 

Now, at this moment, and I have a husband, 

Or had ; they are there within, or were at least 

An hour since, face to face, as judge and culprit : 

Will he condemn Aim ? 
Mein. 

Mar. But if 

-He does not, there are those will sentence both. 
Mem. They can. 

Mar. And with them power and will are one 

: In wickedne#t<: — my husband’s lost ! 

‘ Bhem. 

i Justice is judge in Venice. 

Mar. If it were so, 

There-now would be no Venice. But let it 

' Live on, so the good die not, till the hour 

! Of nature’s summons; but “ the Ten’s” is quicker, 

' And we must wait on’t. Ahi a voice of wail! 


He is, 


I trust not. 


Not so; 


[4 faint cry within. 
Sen, Hark | 
Mem. *T was acry of — 
Mar. No, no; not my husband’s — 
; Not Foscari’s. 
Mem. The voice was — 
Mar. Not his; no. 


He shrick ! No; that should be his father’s part, 
Not his—- not bis-—— he ‘ll die in silence. 
[ A faint groan again within. 


5 [Ghe was a Contarin! — 
* ee a ee msm 
Numbers eight Duges.” — Hocens. 
with the younger Foec: 


of her marriage 
the Bucon‘’aur came out in {ts splendour; and a — 
the rande for the bridegroom, 
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Mem. What ! 
Again ? 

Mar. His voice! it seem'd so: I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot ceage 
To love; but — no — no — no — it must have been 
A fearful pang which wrung a groan from him. 

Sen. And, feeling for thy husband's wrongs, 


wouldst thou 


{| Have him bear more than mortal pain In silence ? 


Mar. We all must bear our tortures. I have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 
Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life; 
I have endured us much in giving life 
To those who will succeed them, as they can 
In leaving it: but mine were joyful pangs: 
And yet they wrung me till I could have shriek'd, 
But did not; for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. < 
Mem. All's silent now. 
Mar. Perhaps all's over; but 
I will not deem it: he hath nerved himself, 
And now defies them. 


Enter an Officer hastily. 


Mem. How now, friend, what seek you ? 
Off. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

(Exit Officer. 
Mem. Lady, 
*T were better to retire. 

Sen. (offering to assiat her). I pray thee do so, 

Mar. Off | J will tend him. 

Mem. You! Remember, lady ! 
Ingress is given to none within those chambers, 
Except “ the Ten," and their familiars. 

Mar. Well, 

I know that none who enter there return 
As they have enter'd — many never; but 
They shall not balk my entrance. 

Mem. Alas! this 
Is but to expose yourself to harsh repulse, 

And worse suspense. 


Mar. Who shall oppose me ? 

Mem. They 
Whose duty ‘tis to do so. 

Mar. °T is their duty 


To trample on all human feelings, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends, who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing! Yet I'll pass. 

Mem. It is impossible. 

Mar. That shall be tried. 
Despair defies even despotism: there is 
That in my heart would make its way through hosts 
With levell’d spears; and think you a few jailors 
Shall put me from my path? Give me, then, way; 
This is the Doge's palace ; I am wife 
Of the Duke's son, the innocent Duke's son, 


And they shall hear this ! 

Mem. It will only serve 
More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar. What 


and his retinue of three hundred horse. According to Sanuto, 
the tournaments in the place of St. Mark lasted three dayt, 
and were attended by thirty thousand people.}, 
9 (There is dignity and beauty im the language of 
when sho will not believe that her lord can be 80 
- —— by the rack as to utter an unscemly cry. 
KBER. 
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fume. SST TWO —— | 





— — 





Are sudges who give way to anger? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. 


| Exit Manina. 
Sen. Poor lady! 
Mem: *T ig mere desperation: she 
Will not be admitted o'er the threshold. 
Sen. And 
Even if she be so, cannot save her husband. 
But, see, the officer returns. 
[ The Officer passes over the stage with another person. 
Mem. I hardl 
Thought that “ the Ten” had even this touch of pity, 
Or would permit assistance to this sufferer. 
Sen. Pity! Ist pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature's last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain ? 
Mem. I marvel they condenin him not at once. 
Sen. That's not their policy : they'd have him live, 
Because he fears not death; and banish him, 
Because all earth, except his native land, 
To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 
Consuming but not killing. 
| Mem. Circumstance 
Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 
Sen. None, save the Letter!, which he says was 
| 
| 
I 
| 


written, 

! Address'd to Milan’s duke, in the full knowledge 
| That it would fall into the senate's hands, 

| And thus he should be re-convey'd to Venice. 

i ‘Mem. But as a culprit. 

Sen. Yes, but to his country ; 
| And that was all he sought, — so he avouches. 

| Mem. The accusation of the bribes was proved. 

| Sen. Not clearly, and the charge of homicide 

|| Has been annull’d by the death-bed confession 

: Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 

| Chief of “the Ten.” 2 


, df Then why not clear him ? 
Sen. That 
|. They ought to answer ; for it is well known 

That Almoro Donato, as I said, 

Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. {than 


: The apparent crimes of the accused disclose — 
But here come two of “the Ten;"’ let us retire. 


! 
| Mem. There must be more in this strange process 
} 
| [Exeunt Memmo and Senator. 


Enter Lonepaxo and BarBanrico. 
Bar. (addressing Lon.). That were too much : 
believe me, ‘t was not meet 
The trial should go further at this moment. 


(* Night and day, 
Brooding on what he had been, what he was 
*T was more than he could bear. His longing fits 
Thicken'’d upon him. His desire for home 
© a mariness ; and, resolv‘d to go, 
If but to dic, in his despair, he writes 
A letter to the sovercign-princ: of Milan, 
To him whose name, among the greatest now,* 
ad h'd, blotted uut at once and rased, 
But for the rugged limb of an old oak.) 


* Francesco Sforza. His father, when at work in the field, 
Was accosted by some soldiers, and asked if he would enlist. 
#t me throw my mattock on that oak,” he 
tt remains there, 1 will.” It remamed there ; and the peasant, 
—— it as w sign, enlisted. He became soldier, general, 

—* ; aod his eon, in the palace at Milan, said to 

ulus Joviua, “ You hehold these guards and this grandeur : 
1 owe every shing to the branch of an oak, the branch that 
held my grandfather's mattock.” — Roozas, 





lied, “ and if 








| Lor. And sothe Council must break up, and Juitive 
: Pause in her full career, because a woman 

Breaks in on our deliberations ? 
| Par. No, 
| ‘hat s not the cause; you saw the prisoner's state. 
| Jor. And had he not recover’d ? 


Bar. To relapse 
Upon the least renewal. 
Lor. *T was not tried. 
Bar, 'T is vain to murmur; the majority 
| In council were against you. 
| Lor. Thanks to you, sir, 
| And the old ducal dotard, who combined 


: The worthy voices which o’er-ruled my own. 

' Bar. Iam a judge; but must confess that part 
; Of our stern duty, which prescribes the Question, 
i And bids us sit and see its sharp infliction, 

: Makes me wish 





1 Lor. What ? 
| Bar. That you would sometimes feel, 
| As 1 do always. 

Lor. Go to, you're a child, , 


Infirm of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a sigh, 
| And melted by a tear-——a precious judge 
| For Venice! and a worthy statesman to 
' Be yertner in my policy ! 


| Even with the crown of glory in his cye, 

i At such inhuman artifice of pain 

As was forced on him; but he did not cry 

: For pity; not a word nor groan escaped him, 

| And those two shrieks were not in supplication, 

| But wrung from pangs, and follow'd by no prayers. 
Lor. He mutter'd many times between his teeth, 
' But inarticulately. 


| dav He shed 

No tears. 

| Lor. He cried out twice. 

| Bar, Asaint had done so, 


— — 


Bar. That I heard not; 
. You stood more near him. 
| Lor. I did so. 


Bar. : Methought, 
To my surprise tuo, you were touch’d with mercy, 
And were the first to call out for assistagge 

When he was failing. 


Lor. I believed that swoon 
His last. 
Bar. And have I not oft heard thee name 


His and his father’s death your nearest wish ? 
Lor. If he dies innocent, that is to say, 

With his guilt unavow'd, he 'l) be lamented. 
Bar. What, wouldst thou slay his memory ? 


Soliciting his influence with the atate, 
And drops it to be found.” — Rocars.]} 


§ [The extraordinary sentence pronounced against him, 
{ still “exist! among the archives of Venice, runs thus:— 
; * Giacopo Foscari, accused of the murder of Hermolao 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
. 
i 


— 


| testimony, evidence, and documents exhibited, if distinctly 
| appears that he is guilty of the aforesaid crime ; nevertheless, 
on account of his obstinacy, and of enchaniments and spells, 
in his possession, of which there are manifest proofs, it has 
not been possible to extract from him the truth, which is 
| clear from parole and written evidence ; for, while he was on 
the cord, he uttered neither word nor n, but only mur- 
' mured something to himself indistinctly and under his breath 5 
therefore, as the honour of the state requires, he is condemned 
to a more distant banishment in Candia.” Wiil it be credited, 





— — — 


that ee f of his — ouraitied Py — 
ve 1.8 wrougat no change 
— sentence ? a Soe Penetian Skeiches, vol. ii. p. 97.3 
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Donato, has been arrested and examined ; and, from the ; 
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Lor, - 
His state descend to his children, as it must, 
If he die unattainted ? 

Bar. War with them too ? 

Lor, With all their house, till theirs or mine are 

nothing. 

Bar. And the deep agony of his pale wife, 
And the repress'd convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarely, 
Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stern serenity ; these moved you not ? 

AIæit Lonenano, 

He's silent in his hate, as Foscari 


| Was in his suffering; and the poor wretch moved me 


More by his silence than a thousand outcries 
Could have effected. °T was a dreadful sight 
When his distracted wife broke through into 
The hal) of our tribunal, and beheld 

What we could scarcely look upon, long used 
To such sights. I must think no more of this, 
Lest I forget.in this compassion for 

Our foes, their former injuries, and lose 

The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 

For him and me; but mine would be content 
With lesser retribution than he thirsts for, 

And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 

To milder thoughts; but for the present, F oscari 
Has a short hourly respite, granted at 

The instance of the elders of the Council, 
Moved doubtless by his wife's appearance in 


+ The hall, and his own sufferings. —Lo ! they come : 


How feeble and forlorn! I cannot bear 
To look on them again in this extremity : 
IV hence, and try to soften Loredano. 
{ Brit Baxsaxigo. 


ACT IL. 
SCENEL 
A Hall in the Dour's Palace. 


The Docs and 1 Senarxor. 
Sen. Is it your pleasure to sign the report 
Now, or postpone it till to-morrow ? 
loge. Now ; 
I overlook'd it yesterday: it wants 
Merely the signature. Give me the pen — 
{ The Doce sits down and signs the paper. 
There, signor. 
Sen. (looking at the paper). You have forgot ; it is 
not sign’d. 


Doge. Not sign’d? Ab, I perceive my eyes begin 
To wax more weak with age. I did not see 
That I bad dipp’d the pen without effect. ? 
Sen. (dipping the pen into the ink, and placing the 
before the Doce). Your hand, too, 
— my lord: allow me, thus — 
Doge. “T is done, I thank you. 
Thus the act confirm'd 


Sen. 
By you and by “the Ten” gives peace to Venice. 


Doge. *T is long since she enjoy'd it: may it be 
sacra ea 
'T is alenost 


nity oor year of nerty cacles wares 


i (* iiet 4 hind dipp'd the pen too heedleesly." .. 4§,} 
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Would’st thou tave | 


Taree Lael 








—·— 


With the Turk, or the powers of Italy ; 
The state had need of some repese. 
Doge. No doubt: 
I found her Queen of Ocean, and I leave her 
Lady of Lombardy: it is a comfort 2 
That I have added to her diadem 
The gems of Brescia and Ravenna; Crema 
And Bergamo neo less are hers; her realm 
| By land has grown by thus much tn my reign, 
While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 
| Sen ‘T is most trae, 
| And merits all our country's gratitude. 
| Doge. Perhaps 20. 
| 
| 
| 


Sen. Which should be made manifest. 
Doge. I have not complain’d, sir. 
Sen, My good lord, forgive me. 
Doge. For what ? 
Sen, My heart bleeds for you. 
Doge. For me, signor ? 
Sen, And for your — 

| age. Stop ! 

Sen. It must bave way, my lord: 


I have too many duties towards you 
! And all your house, for past and present kindness, 
| Not to feel deeply fur your son. 


| Doge Was this 
{ In hea commission ? 
Sen. What, my lord ? 
Dage. This prattle 


t 

| 

| Of things you know not: but the treaty ’s sign’d : 
* — with it to them who sent you. 
| 


— I had in charge, too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their re-union. 
Doge. Say, when they will — now, even at this 
moment, 
If it so please them: 1 am the state's servant. 


Sen. They would accord some time for your re- 
puse, 

Doge. I have no repose; that is, none which shall 
cause 


The loss of an hour's time unto the state. 
Let them meet when they will, I shall be found 
Where 1 should be, and what I have been ever. 
{ Eaxtt Sexaron. 
{ The Doce remains in rilence 


Enter an Attendant, 


Att. Prince ! 

Doge Say on. 

Alt, The illustrious lady Foscari 
Requests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 
Marina ! [ Exit Attendant. 


[ The Doce remains in silence aa before. 


Enter Mauiva, 


Mar. I have ventured, father, on 
Your privacy. 

Doge. I have none from you, my child. 
Command my time, when not commanded by 
The state. 

Mar. i wish’d to epeak to you of Asm, 

Doge. Your husband 7 

Mas, And your 200. 

Doge. Proceed, my daughter ! 


2 [* Mistress of Lombardy -. i te same conefort.” — MS.) 
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De 
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SOENE I. 


Mar. I had obtain'd permission from “ the Ten” 
To attend my husband for a limited namber 
Of hours. 


Doge. 

Mar. "Tis revoked. 

Doge. By whom ? 

Mar. “ The Ten.” —When we had reuch’d “ the 

Bridge of Sighs,” 
Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 
The gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Demurr'd : a meseenger was sent back to 
“« The Ten;” but as the court uo longer sate, 
And no permisefon had been given in writing, 
I was thrust back, with: the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled, 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. 

The form has been omitted in the haste 
With which the court adjourn’d; and till it meets, 
"T is dubious, 

Mar. Till it meete! and when it meets, 
They ‘ll torture him again; and he and I 
Must purchase, by renewal of the rack, 

The interview of husband and of wife, 
The holiest tie beneath the heavens !— Oh God! 
Dost thou see this ? 

Doge. Child —- child —— 

Mar, (abrupily), Call me not “ child !” 
You soon will have no children — you deserve none — 
You, whe can talk thus calmly of a son 
In circumstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans! Though these did not weep 
Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch'd forth a hand to save them ? 

Doge. You behold me: 
I cannot weep —1 would I could; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young life, 
This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 

This ducal ring with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — I'd give all 
For him. 
Mar, With less he surely might be saved. 
Doge. That answer only shows you know not 
Venice. 
Alas! how should yeu? she knows not herself, 
In all her mystery. Hear me—they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 
The sire's destruction would not save the sen ; 
They work by different means to the same end, 
And that is———but they have not conquer'd yet. 

Mar. But they have crush'd. 

Doge. Nor crush'd as yet —TI live. 

Maer, And your son,— how long will he live ? 

T trust, 


You had sa. 


True, 


oge. 

For all that yet is past, a8 many years 

And happler than his father. The rash boy, 

With womanish irnpatience to return, 

Hath ruin'd all by that detected letter: 

A high crime, which I neither can deny 

Nor palliate, as parent or as Duke: 

Had he but borne a little, little longer 

His Candiote exile, 1 bad hopes —— he has quench'd 
them — 

He must return. 


Mar. 
Doge. I have said it. 
Mar, And «an I not go with him ? 


To exile ? 


THE TWO POSCARL 


— — — 


Doge. You well know 
This prayer of yours was twice denied before | 
By the assembled “ Ten,” and hardly now 
Will be accorded to a third request, 

Since aggravated errors on the part 
Of your lord renders them still more austere. 

Mar. Austere? Atrocioua! The old human fiends, 
With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, strange 
To tears save drops of dotage, with long white 
And scanty hairs, and shaking hands, and heads 
As palsied as their hearts are hard, they counsel, 
Cabal, and put men's lives out, as if life © 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguish'd 
In their accursed bosoms, 

Doge. You know not ——- 

Mar. 1 do—1I do—and so should you, methinks — 
That these are demons: could it be else that 
Men, who have been of women born and suckled— 
Who have loved, or talk'd at least of love-— have given 
Their bands in sacred yows—— have danced their babes 
Upon their knees, perhaps have mourn’d above them — 
In pain, in peril, or in death — who are, 

Or were at least in seesing, human, could 
Do as they have done by yours, and you yourself— 
You, who abet them ? 

Doge. I forgive this, for 
You know not what you say. 

Mar. 

And feel it nothing. 

Doge. I have borne so much, 
That words have ceased to shake me. 

Mar, Oh, no doubt ! 
You have seen your son’s blood flow, and your Beeh 

shook not: 
And, after that, what arc a woman’s words? = [ you. 
No more than woman's tears, that they should shake 

Doge. Woman, this clamorous grief of thine, I tell 
Is no more in the balance weigh'd with that (thee, 
| Which -—-~ but I Pity thee, my poor Marina | 

Mar, Pity my husband, or I cast it from me; 
Pity thy son! Zhou pity !—’tis a word 
Strange to thy heart — how came it on thy lips ? 

Doye. I must bear these reproaches, though they 

wrong me. 
Couldst thou but read — 

Mar. *T is not upon thy brow, 
Nor in thine cyes, nor in thine acts, — where then 
Should I behold this sympathy? or shall? 

Dage (poiating downwards). There. 

Mar. In the earth ? 

Doge. To which I am tending: when 
It lies upon this heart, far lightlier, though 
Loaded with marble, than the thoughts which press it 
Now, you will know me better. 

Mar, 

Indeed, thus to be pitied ? 

Doge. Pitied 1 None 
Shall ever use that base word, with which men 
Cloke their soul's hoarded triamph, as a fit one 
To mingle with my name; that name shall be. 
As fer as J have borne it, what it was 
When I received it. 

Mar. But for the poor children 
Of him thou canst not, or thou wilt not save, 
You ware the last to bear it. 


You know it well, 


Are you, then, 


Would it were 90! 


Boge. 
Better for him he never bad been born ; 
Better for me. — I have seen our house ‘dizhonour'd, 


© 
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Lor. So far from strange, that never was there 


Mar. That’e false} A truer, nobler, trustier heart, Lor. They wish‘d to spare your feelings, 
More loving, or more loyal, never beat No less than age. 
Within a human breast. I would not change Doge. That's new— when spared they either. 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, I thank them, notwithstanding. 
Opprese’d but not disgraced, crush’d, overwhelm‘d, Lor, You know well 
Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin That they have power to act at their discretion, 
In story or in fable, with a world With or without the presence of the Doge. 
To back his suit. Dishonour'd !— Ae dishonour'd ! Doge. *T is some years since I learn'd this, long 
I tell thee, Doge, "tis Venice is dishonour'd ! before 
His name shall be her foulest, worst reproach, I became Doge, or dream'd of such advancement. 
For what he suffers, not for what be did. You need not school me, signor: I sate in 
‘Tis ye who are all traitors, tyrant | ye ! That council when you were a young patrician. 
Did you but love your country like this victim Lor. True, in my father’s time ; I have heard him 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and and 
Submits to all things rather than to exile, The admiral, his brother, say as much. 
You'd fling yourselves before him, and implore Your highness may remember them; they both 
His grace for your enormous guilt. Died suddenly. 
| Doge. He was Doge. And if they did so, better 
| Indeed all you have said. I better bore So die than live on lingeringly in pain. (days out. 
| The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me, Jor. No doubt: yet most men like to live their 
| Than Jacopo's disgrace. Doge. And did not they ? 
|i Blar. That word again? Lor. The grave knows best: they died, 
| Doge. Has he not becn condemn’d ? As I said, suddenly. 
Mar, Is none but guilt so? Doge. Is that so strange, 
| hope so. 
He was my pride, my —— but ‘tis useless now — In my mind half so natural as theirs. 
| I am not given to tears, but wept for joy Think you not so? 
When he was born: those drops were ominous. Doge, What should I think of mortals ? 
| Mar. I say he’s innocent! And were he not so, Lor. That they have mortal foes. 
'{ Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us Doge. I understand you; 
In fatal moments ? Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 
I shrank not from him ; Lor, You best know if I should be so. 
| But I have other duties than a father's ; Doge. I do. 
ii The state would not dispense me from those duties; | Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Twice I demanded it, but was refused : Foul rumours were abroad; I have also read 
They must then be fulfill'd. ' Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
| Tou poison, T is perhaps as true as most 
Enter an Attendant. Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no less 
Alt. A message from A fable. 
“ The Ten.” Lor. Who dares say 80? 
Doge. Who bears it ? Doge. I!———~ °T is true 
Att. Noble Loredano. Your fathers were mine cnemies, as bitter 
Doge. He!— but admit him. [zit Attendant. | As their son e'er can be, and I no less 
Mar. Must I then retire? | Was theirs; but I was openly their foe: 
Doge. Perhaps it is not requisite, if this I never work'd by plot in council, nor 
Concerns your husband, and if not ——— Well, signor, | Cabal in commonwealth, nor secret means 
Your pleasure ! { To Lorenano entering. | Of practice against life by steel or drug. 
Lor. I bear that of “ the Ten.” The proof is, your existence. 
Doge. They Lor. I fear not. 
Have chosen well their envoy. Doge. You have no cause, being what ] am; but 
Lor. T is their choice were I 
Which leads me here. That you would have me thought, you long ere now 
Doge. It does their wisdom honour, | Were past the sense of fear. Hate on; I care not. 
And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. Lor. Inever yet knew that a noble’s life 
Ler. We have decided. In Venice had to dread a Doge's frown, 
— We? That is, by open means. 
“ The Ten" in council. Doge. But I, good signor, 
Dove. What | have they met again, and met with- | Am, or least was, more than a mere duke, 
Apprising me ? {out | In blood, in mind, in means; and that they know 


{The interest of this play is founded upon feelings so | be implicated in his guilt — though he Pr — gulltleas. 

or overstrained, as to engage no sympathy ; and the | He, the Doge, is afraid to stir hand or foot, to look or speak, 

whole — on incidents that are neither pleasin while these inexplicable horrors are transacting, om on account 

natural. younger Foecari undergoes the rack — of the hostilit ty of onc loredano, who lords it in the council 
(once in the hearing of the audience), merely because he has | of “ the Ten, nobody knows wh 

chosen to feign himself a —— that he might be brought | “ — both father and son In his tolls, in spite of their 

back from aggre be egy — dies at last of pure | passive obedience and non-resistance to — They are 

— the elder Foscari submits, | silly files for this spider to catch, and “ fat his ancient 

in profound and Lecasoveahle slicacs — to this treatment of his | grudge upon,” — Jerrazy.) 

son, lest, by seeming to feel for his unhappy fate, he should 





Doge. Time may restore his memory —I would | That you repeat the word emphatically ? {death | 


or how ; and who at fast , 


— — — — — — — ——— — — — — ———— — — 
ö— — — — — ——— — — — — — — — — — — ü5 
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" It galls you : —- well, you ane his equal, as 


THE TWO 


Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me down: be sure, 
Before or since that period, had I held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 
A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things 
I have observed the strictest reverence ; 
Not for the laws alone, for those you have strain'd 
(I do not speak of you but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for my authority, 
Were I disposed to brawl; but, as I said, 
I have observed with veneration, like 
A priest’s for the high altar, even unto 
The sacrifice of my own biood and quiet, 
Safety, and all save honour, the decrees, 
The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 
And now, sir, to your business. 

Lor. 7 js decreed, 
That, without further repetition of 
The Question, or continuance of the trial, 
Which only tends to show how stubborn guilt is 
(“ The Ten,” dispensing with the stricter law 
Which still prescribes the Question till a full 
Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avow’'d his crime in not denying that 


' The letter to the Duke of Milan ’s his), 


James Foscari return to banishment, 

And sail in the same galley which convey ‘°d him. 
Mar. Thank God! At least they will not drag 

him more 

Before that horrid tribunal. Would he 

But think so, to my mind the happiest doom, 

Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 

Desire, were to escape from such a land. 

Doge. That is not a Venetian thought, my daughter. 

Mar. No, ‘twas too human. May I share his exile ? 

Lor. Of this “the Ten” said nothing. 

Mar. So I thought! 
That were too human, also. But it was not 
Inhibited ? 

Lor, Tt was not named. 

Mar. (to the Doge). Then, father, 
Surely you can obtain ar grant me thus much ; 

[ To Lornepano. 
And you, sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my hushand. 

Doge. 1 will endeavour. 

Mar. 

Lor. 

"T is not for me to anticipate the pleasure 
Uf the tribunal. 

Mar. Pleasure ! what a word 
To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 
In what a presence you pronounce these things ? 

ak A prince's and his subject's, 

20%, 


Mar. 


And you, signor ? 
Lady ! 





Subject ! 
Oh } 


- 


You think ; but that you are not, nor would be, 
Were he a peasant; - - well, then, you ‘re a prince, 
A princely noble; and what then am 1? 

Lor. The offspring of a noble house. 


Mar. 


* (See axed, p. 208.) 
7 — * blackest leaf, his heart, and blankest his brain.“ 


And wedded 


FOSCARI. 
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To one as noble, What, or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silence my free thoughts ? 
Lor. The presence of your husband's judges. 


Doge. And 
The deference due even to the lightest word 
That falls from those who rule in Venice. 

Mar. Keep 


Those maxims for your mass of scared mechanics, 
Your merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 

And mask’d nobility, your sbirri, and 

Your spies, your galley and your other slaves, 

To whom your midnight carryings off and drownings, 
Your dungeons next the palace rovufs, or under 

The water’s level; your mysterious meetings, 

And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, [and 
Your “ Bridge of Sighs!,” your strangling chamber, 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world ! 

Keep such for them: I fear ye not. I know ye; 
Have known and proved your worat, in the infernal 
Process of my poor husband! ‘Treat me as 

Ye treated him ;— you did so, in so dealing 

With him. Then what have I to fear from you, 
Even if I were of fearful nature, which 

I trust I am not ? 

Doge. You hear, she speaks wildly. 

Mar. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor. Lady! words 
Utter’d within these walls I bear no further * 
Than to the threshold, saving such as pase 
Between the Duke and me on the state’s service, . 
Doge ! have you aught in answer? 

Doge. Something from 
The Doge; it may be also from a parent. 
Lor. My mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge. 

The Doge will choose his own ambassador, 
Or state in person what is meet ; and for 
The father 

Lor. I remember mine. — Farewell ! 

I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 
And bow me to the Duke. {Exit Lorepaxo. 


Then say 





Mar, Are you content ? 
Doge. I am what you behold. 
Mar. And that’s a mystery. 


Doge. All things are so to mortals; who can read , 


them 
Save he who made ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 


Those black and bloody leaves, his heart and brain, # 


But learn a magic which recoils upon 

The adept who pursues it: all the sins 

We find in others, nature made our own; 

All our advantages are those of fortune ; 

Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 
And when we cry out against Fate, ‘t were well 
We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave — the rest was nakedness, 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities, 

The universal heritage, to battle 

With as we may, and least in humblest stations, 
Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 5 
And the original ordinance, that man 


3 © Where hunger awallows all — where ever was 
_ qhe — —— who could bear a three days’ fast ?”” 
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Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of‘femiine! All is low, — 
And faise, and hollow-—clay from first to last, 
| he prince's urn no less than potter’s vessel. 
Our fame is fn men’s breath |, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 
_ Our days on seasons; our whole being on 
| Something which is not ss /— So, we are slaves, 
The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upon our will; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; * 
And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
And stilt towards death, a thing which comes as much 
Without our act or chotce as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old world, 
And this is hell: the best is, that it ts not 
Eternal. 
Mar. 
On earth. 
Doge, And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth, and I, who am call'd upon 
To judge my son? I have administer'd 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 
I dare them to the proof, the chart of what 
She was and is: my reign has doubled realms ; 
And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 
Mar. And Foscart? I do not think of such things, 
So I be left with him. 


These are things we cannot judge 


Doge. You shall be so: 
Thus much they cannot well deny. 

‘Mar. And if 
They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge. That can ne'er be, 
And whither would you fly ? 

Mar. I know not, reck not — 


To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 
Any where, where we might respire unfetter'd, 
And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitors of state. 
Doge 
And turn him into traitor ? 
Mar, He fs nonce ! 
The country is the traitress, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects? The prince who 
Negiects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 
Doge. I cannot 
Charge me with such a breach of faith. 
Mar. No; thou 
Observ'st, obey’st such laws as make old Draco's 
A cade of mercy by comparison. 
Doge. 1 found the law; I did not make it. Were I 
A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment; but as prince, I never 
‘Would change, for the sake of my house, the charter 


— 


fhusband, 


Left by our fathers. 
Afar. Did they make it for 
The ruin of their children ? 
Doge. Under-such laws, Venice 


Has risen to what she is—a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me add, 
In glory (for we have had Roman spirits 


2 (4 Wriat 's fame ? a fancied life in others’ breath, 
c A thing beyond us, er n before our death.” — Pops ) 


. What, wouldst thon have a renegade for 


Amongst us), afl that history has benueath’d 
Of Rome and Carthage-in their best times, when 


The people sway'd by senates. 

Mar. Rather say, 
Groan’d vader the stern oligarchs. 

Doge. Perhaps so 5 


But yet subdued the world: in such a state 
An individual, be he richest of 
i Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest, 
Without a name, is alfke nothing, when 
The policy, irrevocably tending 
To one great end, must be maintain’d in vigour. 
Mar. This means that you are more a Doge than 
father. 
Doge. It means, I am more citizen than either. 
If we had not for many centaries 
Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 
I trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 
Mar. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature’s ! 
Doge. Had T as many sons 
As I have years, I would have given them all, 
Not without feeling, but I would have given them 
To the state’s service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, or, if it must be, 
As it, alas! has been, to ostracism, 
' Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 
| Mar. And this is patriotism ? 
To me it seems the worst barbarity. 
Let me seek out my husband: the sage “ Ten," 
With all its jealousy, will hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as deny me 
A moment's access to his dungeon. 
Doge. 
So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 
Mar. And what shall I say 
To Foscari from his father ? 
' Lage. 
' ‘The laws. 
Mar. And nothing more ? Will you not see him 
Ere he depart 7 It may be the last time. [see 
Doge. The last! — my boy! — thse last time I shall 
My tact of children! Tell him 7 will come. 
[ Exeunt, 


I'll 


That he obey 


— — 


ACT HI. 
SCENE 
{ The Prison of Jacoro FoscaAni. 


Jac. Fos. (solus). No light, save yon faint gleam, 
which shows me walls 
Which never echo'd but to sorrow's sounds, 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the fron clank’d, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair ! 
And yet for this I have return'd to Venice, 
With some faint hope, ‘tis true, that time, which wears 
The marble down, had worn away the hate 
Of men’s hearts; but 1 knew them not, and here 
Must I consume my own, which never beat 
For Venice but with such a yearning as 


3 F — — ——— 
on a storm, a straw both alike 
Leading to death,” — Ms.j 


worse — — — — — —— — ——— —9— 


uonum 1. THE TWO FPOSCARI. ony 


The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling To darkness more than light, by lending tu 

High in the air on her return fo greet The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 

Her callow brood. Wiat.Jetters ave these which Which cloud whate'er we gase on, even thine eyes — 
[Approaching the wall, No, not thine exes — they sparkle — how they sparkle! 


Are scrawi'd along the inexorable wall ? ! Jac. Fos. And thine !—~but I am blinded by the 
Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! the names torch. {here ? 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, Mar. As I had been without it. Couldst thou see 
The dates of their despair, the brief worda of Jac. Fos. Nothing at firat; but use and time had 
A grief too great for many. This stone page taught me 

Holds like an epitaph their history ; Familiarity with what was darkness ; 

And the poor captive’s tale is graven on And the grey twilight of such glimmerings as 

His dungeon barrier, like the lover's record Glide through the crevices made by the winds 

Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 

His own and his beloved’s name. Alas! When gorgeously o'ergilding any towers 

I recognise some nares familiar to me, Save those of Venice: but a moment ere 

And blighted like to mine, which I will add, Thou camest hither I was busy writing. 

Fittest for such a chronicle as this, Mar. What? [next 
Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches, 2 Jac. Fos. My name: look, ‘tis there recorded 


[ He engraves his name. The name of him who here preceded me, 
, If dungeon dates say true. 


Enter a Familiar of “the Ten.” 3 ' Mar. And what of him? 

Fam. I bring you food. Jac, Fos. These walls are silent of men’s ends; 

Jac. Fos. I pray you set it down; | they only 
Iam past hunger: but my lips are parch’d — Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stern walls 
The water ! | Were never piled on high save o’er the dead, 

Fam, There. | Or those who soon must be so. — What of him? 

Jac. Fos. (after drinking). [thank you: Iam better. | Thou askest. — What of me? may soon be ask’d, 

Fam. I am commanded to inform you that | With the like answer —doubt and dreadful surmise — . 
Your further trial is postponed. | Unless thou tell’st my tale. 

Jac, Fos, Till when ? AMur. I speak of thee ! 

Fum. I know not, — It is also in my orders Jac. Fos. And wherefore not? All then shall 
That your illustrious lady be adinitted. speak of me: 

Jac. Fos. Ah! they relent, then,—J had ceased The tyranny of silence is not lasting, 

to hope it: And, though events be hidden, just men’s groans 
P was time. Will burst all cerement, even a living grave’s ! 
I do not doubt my memory, but my life ; 
Enter Marina. And neither do I fear. 

Mar. My best beloved ! Mar. Thy life is safe. 

Jac. Fos. (embracing her). My true wife, Jac. Fos. And liberty ? 
And only friend! What happiness ! | Mur. The mind should make its own. 

Mur. We'll part | Jac, Fos. That has a noble sound ; but ’tis a sound, 
No more. | A music most impressive, but too transient: 

Jac, Fos. How! wouldst thou share a dungeon? | The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 

Mar. Ay, | Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death, 
The rack, the grave, all-—any thing with thee, | And torture positive, far worse than death 
But the tomb last of all, for there we shall | (If death be a decp sleep), without a groan, 
Ke ignorant of cach other, yet I will ; Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Share that — all things except new separation ; : Than me; but ‘tis not all, for there are things 


It is too much to have survived the first. | More woful — such as this small dungeon, where 
How dost thou? How are those worn limbs? Alas! | I may breathe many years. 


Why do I ask? Thy paleness- Mar. Alas! and this 

Jac, Fos. ’T is the joy Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of secing thee again so soon, and 20 Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 
Without expectancy, has sent the blood Jac. Fos. That thought would scarcely aid me to 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thinc, endure it. 

For thou art pale too, my Marina! My doom is common; many are in dungeons, 

Mar. 'T ts But none like mine, so near thelr father’s palace ; 
The gloom of this eternal cell, which never But then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Of the familtar's torch, which scems akin + Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 


' (For Mr. Hobhousn's account of the state dungeons of | after Giacopo ‘had been tortured, he was remoyed to the 
Von ce, see Apeanpix: Historical Notes to Childe Harold, | Ducal apartments, not to one of the Pozal; that his death 
No. 1] ; — —— not at Venice, but at Canea; that — — 

elapsed between ast condemnation an 

: (“ Which never can be read as "t was written, | ponition ; and that the death of the Dogo took place, not at 

By wretched beings.” — MS. | the ge but in his qwn house. — Fenat. Sketches, vol. ii. 


[Lord Byron, in this y, has not ventured upon | P-! 
fu — th than is fully autho 4 [* Of the famillar's torch, wich seems to love 
by the finger nar hort We may remark, fe doi that Darkness far more than light.”” . MS.) 





Last night in ‘yon enormous spider's net, 

I ne'er saw aught here like a ray. Alas! 
I know {if mind may bear us up, or no, 
For I have such, and shown it before men; 
It sinks in solitude !; my soul is social. 

Mar. I will be with thee. 

Jac. Fos. Ah! if it were so! 
But that they never granted — nor will grant, 
And I shall be alone; no men— no books — 
Those lying likenesses of lying men. 

I ask’d for even those outlines of their kind, 
Which they term annals, history, what you will, 
Which men bequeath as portraits, and they were 
Refused me, — so these walls have been my study, 
More faithful pictures of Venetian story, 

With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 

The Hall not far from hence, which bears on high 
Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Mar. I come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

Jae. Fos. I know it — look ! 

[ He points to his limbs, as referring to the | 
Question which he had undergone. | 
Mar. No—no—no more of that: even they relent | 


— — — — ö — — —— — a! 
# 
— — — 


— — — — 


From that atrocity. 


Jac. Fos. What then ? 
, Sar. That you 
| Return to Candia. i 
Jac. Fos. Then my last hope's gone. 


I could endure my dungeon, for 't was Venice ; 
I could support the torture, there was something 
In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean toss‘d by storms, 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves, 
And holding on its course; but there, afar, 
In that accursed isle of slaves, and captives, 
And unbelievers, like a stranded wreck, 
My very soul seem’d mouldering in my bosom, 
And piecemeal I shall perish, if remanded. 
Mar. And here ? 
Jac. Fos. At once— by better means, as briefer. : 
What ! would they even deny me my sires’ sepulchre, | 


As well as home and heritage ? 
Mar. My husband ! 


— — — 


—— — — — — 





— — 


I have sued to accompany thee hence, 


4 [Persons condemned to solitary confinement generally, 
we are assured, become either madmen or idiots, as mind or 
matter — to predorninate, when the mysterious balance 
between them is destroyed. But they who are subjected to 
guch a dreadful punishment are generally, like most per- 

rators of gross crimes, men of feeble internal resources. 

en of talents, like Trenck, have been known, in the deepest 
seclusion, and most severe confinement, to battle the foul 
fiend melancholy, and to come off conquerors during a cap- 
—— years. Those who suffer imprisonment for the sake 
of r country, or their religion, have yet a stronger sup- 
port, and may exclaim, though in a different sense from that 
of Othello, —“ It is the cause, it fs the cause, my soul.” — 
Sra Watrer Scort.) 


3 In Lady Morgan's fearless and excellent work upon Italy 

I perceive the expression of “ Rome of the Ocean” applied 

Venice. The tame phrase occurs in the “ Two Foscari.” 

y publisher can vouch for me, that the tragedy was written 

and sent to —" some time before I had seen Lady Mor- 
‘a work, which 1 only received on the 16th of A 


» to the coincidence, and to yield the 

of the phrase to her who first placed it before the 

fc. fam the more anxious to do this, as I am informed 

Foe I havo seen but few of the specimens, and those accident. 

ally,) that there have been lately brought against me charges 

of am. [See » note to the description of « ship- 
wreck, Don Jcan, c. } 


ö—— — ——— ere, 
bastingiibeey — — — — — —— —— — — — — — — , 


— — — 
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Our only day: for, save the gaoler‘s torch, And not so hopelessly. This Jove of thine 
And a strange firefly, which was quickly caught For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 








Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me, 

So I could see thee with a quiet aspect, 
And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
I would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 

A paradise ; its firat inhabitants 

Were wretched exiles. 





Jac. Fos. Well I know how wretched ! 
Mar, And yet you see how, from their banish- 
ment 


Before the Tartar into these sult isles, 
Their antique encrgy of mind, all that 
Remain'd of Rome for their inheritance, 
Created by degrees an ocean-Rome ; # 
And shall an evil, which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus ? 

Jac, Fos. Had I gone forth 
From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking 
Another region, with their fiocks and herds ; 

Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 

Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 

From fertile Italy, to barren islets, 

I would have given some tears to my late country, 
And many thoughts; but afterwards address'd 
Myself, with those about me, to create 

A new home and fresh state: perhaps I could 
Have borne this — though I know not. 

Mar, Wherefore not ? 
It was the lot of mi)lions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

Jac. Fos. Ay —we but hear 
Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, ‘ 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence at that parting, 
Or after their departure ; of that malady 3 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity , 
To the poor exile’s fever'’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain'd from treading them ? 

That melody‘, which out of tones and tunes 

Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 

Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought, 
And dies. You call this weakness / It is strength, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 


3 The enlenture — (A distemper pecullur to sailors in hot 
climates — 


* So by a calenture misled 
The mariner with rapture secs 
On the smooth ocean's azure bed J 
Enamei'd fields and verdant trees : 
Wh eager haste he tongs to rove, 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove. 
And in he leaps, and down he sinks.” — Swirt.] 


4 Alluding to the Swiss alr and its effects. [The Rass 
des Fachea, ome tipon the bag- pg by the young cow- 
keepers on the mountalns:—“ An air,” says Rousseau, “ 0 
dear to the Swiss, that it was forbidden, under the pain of 
death, to play i¢ to the troops, as it immediately drew tears 
from them, and made those who heard it desert, or die of 
what is called fa maladie du pais, so anient a desire did tt 
excite to return to their country. It is in vain to seok in this 
air for energetic accents capable of producing such astontsh- 
ing effects, for which strangers are uvable to account from 

trasic, which is in itself uncouth and wild. But it is 
from habit, recollections, and a thousand circumstances, re- 
traced in this tune by those natives who hear it, and remind- 
ing them of their country, former pleasures of their youth, 
arid atl their ways of living, which oocasion a bitter on 
at having lost them ”} 
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SCENE 1. 





I any, — the parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
Mar. Obey her, then : *tis she that puts thee forth. 
Jac, Fos. Ay, there it is: ‘tis like a mother's curse 

Upon my soul —the mark is set upon me. 

The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 

Their hands upheld each other by the way, 

Their tents were pitch'd together — I'm alone. 

Mar. You shall be so no more —I will go with thee. 
Jac. Fos. My best Marina !— and our children ? 
Mar. They, 

I fear, by the prevention of the state's 

Abhorrent policy, (which holds all tics 

As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure, ) 

Will not be suffer'd to proceed with us. 

Jac. Fos, And canst thou leave them ? 
Mar. Yes, With many a pang. 

But — I can Icave them, children as they are, 

To teach you to be less a child. From this 

Learn you to sway your feclings, when exacted 

By duties paramount ; and 't is our first 

On earth to bear. 
Jac. Fas. 

Mar. 
From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot, 


Have I not borne ? 
Too much 


Of late, is merry. 
Jac. Fos. Ah { you never yet 
Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel's track 
Seem’d ploughing deep into your heart ; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 
Mar, I will divide this with you. Let us think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city 


| Which, as compar¢d with what you have undergone 
| 


|| (Since you must love it, as it seems,) and this 


| Chamber of state, her gratitude allots you. 
! Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles: we must sail ere night. [father ? 
Juc. Fos. That's sudden. Shall I not behold my 


Mar. You wil. 
Jac. Fos. Where ? 
Mar. Here, or in the daca! chamber — 


He said not which. I would that you could bear 
Your exile as he bears it. 
Jac. Fos. Blame him not. 
I sometimes murmur for a moment; but 
He could not now act otherwise. <A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from “ the Ten,” and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 
Mar. Accumulated ! 
What pangs are those they have spared you ? 
Jac, Fos, That of leaving 
Venice without beholding him or you, 
Which might have been forbidden now, as 't was 
‘Upon my former exile. 
Mar. That is true, 
And thus far I am also the state's debtor, 
And shall be more so when I see us both 
Floating on the free waves — away — away — 
Be it to the earth's end, from this abhorr'd, 
Gnjust, and —— —— 


— bt ge spore — — — — — — 
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- Jac. Fos. Curse it not. If I am silent, 
Who dares accuse my country ? 

Mar.° Men and angels ! 
The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven, 
The groans of slaves in chains, and men in d 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and sires, and sub- 

jects, 

Held in the bondage of ten baid-heads; and 
Though last, not least, thy silence. Conldst thou say 
Aught in its favour, who would praise like thee ? 

Jac. Fos. Let us address us then, since so it must be, 
To our departure. Who comes here?’ 


Enter Lonepano, attended by Familiars. 

Lor, (to the Familiars. Retire, 
But leave the torch. [Exeunt the two Familiars. 
Jac. Fos. Most welcome, noble signor. 

I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 


Lor. *T is not the first time 
I have visited these places. 
Mar, Nor would be 


The last, were all men's merits well rewarded. 
Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us ? 

Lor. Neither are of my office, noble lady ! 
I am sent hither to your husband, to 
Announce “ the Ten’s ” decree, 

Mar. That tenderness 
Has been anticipated : it is known. 

Lor. As how? 

Maur. I have inform’d him, not so gently 
Doubtless, as your nice feelings would prescribe, 
The indulgence of your colleagues: but he knew it. 
If you come for our thanks, take them, and hence ! 
The dungeon gloom is deep enough without you, 
And full of reptiles, not less loathsome, though 
Their sting is honester. 


Jac. Fos. I pray you, calm you: 
What can avail such words ? 

Mar. To let him know 
That he is known. 

Lor. Let the fair dame preserve 
Her sex's privilege. 

Mar. I have some sons, sir, 


Will one day thank you better. 
Lor. You do well 
To nurse them wisely. Foscari — you know 
Your sentence, then ? 
Juc, Fos. 
Lor. 
For life. 


Jac. Fos. Not long. 
Lor 


Return to Candia ? 
True— 


: I said — for life. 
Jac. Fos. 
Repeat —not long. 

Lor. A year’s imprisonment 
In Canca— afterwards the freedom of 
The whole isle. 

Jac. Fas, Both the same to me: the after 
Freedom as is the first imprisonment. 
Is‘t true my wife accompanies me ? 

Lor. 

If she so wills it. 

Mar. Who obtain’d that justice ? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 

Mar. But oppresses 
Men: howsoever let him = my thanks 


And I 


Yes, 


— ———— — — — — — — 
— — — — — — 








— 


From him or such as he is. 


— — — ee — 


— — 





For the enly ‘boon I would have a4k’d or taken 
_ Ler. He receives them 
As they areoffer'd. 
Sllar. May they thrive with him 
8c much !—no more. 
Jac. Foe. Is this, sir, your whole mission ? 
Because we have brief time for preparation, 
And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 


This lady, of a house noble as yours. 
Mar. Nobier ! 
Lor. How nobler ? 
Mar. As more generous ! 


We say the “ generous steed ” to express the purity 
Of his high blood. Thus much I ‘ve learnt, although 
Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze), 
‘From those Venetians who have skimm’d the coasts 
Of Egypt, and her neighbour Araby : 
And why not say as soon the “ generous man 7” 
If race be aught, it is in qualities 
More than in years; and mine, which is as old 
As yours, is better in its product, nay — 
Look not so stern —but get you back, and pore 
Upon your genealogic tree’s most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits, and there 
Blush to find ancestors, who would have blush’d 
For such a son—thou cold inveterate hater | 

Jac. Fos. Again, Marina ! 

Mar. Again ! still, Marina. 
See you not, he comes here to giut his hate 
With a last look upon our misery ? 
Let hin partake it ! 

Jac. Fos. That were difficult. 

Mar. Nothing more easy. He partakes it now — 
Ay, he may veil beneath a marble brow 
And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it. 


' A few brief words of truth shame the devil's servants 


No less than master; I have probed his soul 
A moment, as the eternal fire, ere long, 
Will reach it always. See how be shrinks from me ! 
With death, and chains, and exile in his hand, 
To scatter o'er his kind as he thinks fit: 
They are his weapons, not hig armour, for 
I have pierced him to the core of his cold heart. 
I care not for his frowns ! We can but die, 
And he but live, for him the very worst 
Of destinies: each day secures him more 
His ternpter’s. 
Jae. Fus, This is mere insanity. 
Mar. It may be so; and who hath made us mad ? 
Lor. ‘Let her go on; it irks not me. 
Mar. That's false 1 
You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon mantfold griefs! You came 


| To be sued to in vain—to mark our tears, 


And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince's son— my husband ; 
In short, to trample on the fallen —an office 

The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him! 


| How have you sped? We are wretched, signor, as 


| And how feel you ? 
_ Lor, 


Your plote could make, and vengeance-could desire us, 


— As rocks. 
Mar, By thunder blasted : 
pau feel not, but no less are shiver'd. Come, 
twoFoecarl do nothing to defeat the ation 
———— foe, —— the wife of abs youn 
least revenges them, by letting loose the venom 
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ounger, at 
her tongue 





Foecari; now let. us go, and leave this ‘fclon, 
The sole fit habitant'ef such a cell, 
Which ‘he has peopled often, but ne'er Athy 
TAl.he bimvelf shall brood in it alone. ! 
Enter the Door. 

Jac. Fos. My father ! 

Doge (embracing him). Jacopo | my son-—~ my sen! 

Jac. Fes. My father still! How long it is since I 
Have heard thee name my Dame—-our name ! 


Doge. My boy! 
Couldst thou but know —— 

Jac. Fos. I rarely, sir, have murmur'd. 

Doge. I fecl too much thou hast not. 

Mar. Doge, look there | 
[ She porate to Louxnaxo. 

Doge. I see the man-~what mean'st thou ? 

Mar. Caution ! 

Lor. Being 


The virtue which thia noble lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 

Mar. Wretch! ‘tis no virtue, but the policy 
Of those who fain must deal perforce with vice ; 
As such I recommend it, as I would 
To one whose foot was on an adder's path. 

Doge. Daughter, it is superfluous ; I have long 
Known Loredano. 

Lor. You may know him better.- 

Mar. Yes; worse he could not. 

Jac. Fos. Father, let not these 
Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
Reproaches, which boot nothing. Is it — is it, 
Indeed, our last of meetings ? 


Doge. You behold 
These white hatrs ! 
Jac, fos. And I feel, besides, that mine 


Will never be so white. Embrace me, father! 
I loved you ever—— never more than now. 
Look to my children —to your last child's children ; 
Let them be all to you which he was once, 
And never be to you what I am now. 
May I not see them aluo ? 
Mar. No— not dere. 
dac. Fos. They might behold their parent any- 
where. 
Mar, J would that they bebeld their father in 
A place which would not mingle fear with love, 
To freeze their young blood in its natural current. 
They have fed well, slept soft, and knew not that 
Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 
¥ know his fate may one day be their heritage ; 
But let it only be their heritage, 
And not their present fer. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror; 
And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green wave 
Which floats above the place where we now stand — 
A cell so fer below the water’s level, 
Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 
Might strike them : this is not their atmosphere, 
However you— and you — and, most of ail, 
Aa worthiest — you, sir, noble Loredanc ! 
May breathe it without prejudice. ° 
Jac, Fos. I have not 
Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 
I shall depart, then, without meeting them ? 
upon their hateful oppressor, whieh she dees without — or 


measure ; and in a strain of v not taferor to that of 
the uld queen Margaret in Richard the Third. ig Ratna 
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Doge. Meteo: taey shall await you in my chamber. 
Jac. Fos, And must I leave them— ail? 


Lar. You must. 
Jac. Fos. Not one? 
Lor. They are the state's. 
Mar. I thought they had been mine. 
Lor. They are, in all maternal things. 

Mar. That is, 


In all things painful. If they're sick, they will 
| Be left to me to tend them; should they die, 
To me to bury and to mourn; but if 
They live, they ll make you soldiers, senators, 
Slaves, extlee-—what.gou will; or if they are 
Females with portions, brides and bribes for nobles | 
' Behold the state’s care for its sons and mothers ! 
Lor. The hour approaches, and the wind is fair. 
Jac. Fos. How know you that here, where the genial 


| 
i 
| wind 
| Ne’er blows tn all fts blustering freedom ? 
| Lor. P was 0 
| When I came here. The galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the “ Riva di Schiavoni.” 
| Jac. Fos. Father! I pray you to precede me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 
Doge. Be firm, my son ! 
Jac. Fos. I will do my endeavour. 
Mar, Farewell! at least to this detested dungeon, 
And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment. 
Lor 


. And present 
, Liberation. 
Juc. Fos. No doubt! but ‘tis 


| Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe him. 

| He knows this, or he had net sought to change them. 
But I reproach not. 

| Lor. The time narrows, signor. 

Jac. Fos. Alas! I little thought so logeringly 

| To leave abodes like this : but when I feel 

| That every step I take, even from this cell, 

| Is one away from Venice, I look back 
Even on these dull damp wails, and 

| Doge. Boy ! no tears. 

| Mar. Let them flow on: he wept not on the rack 

1 To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 
They will relieve his heart — that too kind heart — 
And I will find an hour to wipe away 

| Those tears, or add my own. I could weep now, 

t 

| 

} 

| 





But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 

Let us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 
Lor. (to the Familiar). The torch, there ! 
Mar. Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre, 

With Loredano mourning like an heir. 
Doge. My son, you are feeble ; take this hand. 


duc, Foe. Alas ! 
Must youth suppott itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours ? 

Lor Take mine. 


Mar, Touch it not, Foscarl; ‘twill sting you. 


Signor, 
Stand off! be sure, that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are plunged, 
No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 
Come, Foscarl, take the hand the altar gave you; 
It could not save, but will support you ever. 
[Eæeunt. 


Oe 
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ACT Iv. : 


SCENE 1 
A Hall in the Ducal Palace. 
Eater Loaepano and Baxsanrco. 
Bar. And have you confidence in such a.project ? 


Lor. I have. . 
Bar. ‘Tis hard upon his years. 
Lor Say rather 


Kind to relieve him from the cares of state, 
Bar. "Twill break his heart. 
Lor. Age has no heart to break. 
He has seen his son's half broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 
Bar. In his countenance, I grant you, never; 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is he ? 
Lor. In his own portion of the palace, with 
His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 
. Bar. Bidding farewell. 
Lor. A last. As soon he shall 
Bid to his dukedom, 
Bar. When embarks the son ? 
Lor. Forthwith—when this long leave istaken. ’T is 
Time to admonish them again. 
Bar. Forbear ; 
Retrench not from their moments, 
Lor. Not I, now 
We have higher business for our own. This day 
Shall be the last of the old Doge's reign, 
As the first of his son’s last banishment, 
And that is vengeance. 
Bar. In my mind, too deep. 
Lor. ’T is moderate — not even life for life, the rule 
Denounced of retribution from all time ; 
They owe me still my father’s and my uncle's. 
Bar. Did not the Doge deny this strongly 7? 


Lor. Doubtless. 
Bar, And did not this shake your suspicion ? 
Ler No. 


Bar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the Council, 
It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, and his deeds. 
Lor. As much of ceremony as you will, 
So that the thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the Council on their knees, 
(Like Barbarossa to the Pope), to beg him 
To have the courtesy to abdicute. 
Bar. What, if he will not? 


Lor. We'll elect another, 
And make him null. 
Bar. But will the laws uphold us ? 


Lor. What laws ?—‘* The Ten” are laws; and if 
they were not, 
I will be legisiator in this business. 
Bar. At your own peril? 
Lor. There is none, I tell you, 
Our powers are such. . 
Bar, But he has twice already 
Solicited permission to retire, 
And twice it was refused. 
Lor. 
To grant it the third — 
2 


The better reason 


—— — — — —— — —— 
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Unask'd ? Mem. Being worth our lives 
It shows | If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth | 
Something, at least to you or me. | 

If they were from his heart, he may be thankful; Sen. I sought not 
If not, ‘twill punish his hypocrisy. A place within the sanctuary ; but being 
Come, they are met by this time; let us join them, { Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 
And be thow fix'd in purpose for this once. I shall fulfil my office. 


I have prepared such arguments as will not 
Fail to move them, and to remove him : since 
Their thoughts, their objects, have been sounded, do not 
Fou, with your wonted scruples, teach us pause, 
* And all will prosper. 
Bar. Could I but be certain 
This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 
I would support you. 
Lor. He is safe, I tell you; 
His fourscore years and five may linger on 
| As long as he can drag them: ‘tis his throne 
Alone is aim’‘d at. 
| Bar. But discarded princes 
{ Are seldom long of life. 
Lor. 

More scldom still. 
Bar. And why not wait these few years ? 
Lor. Because we have waited long enough, and he 

Lived longer than enough. Hence! in to council | 

{ Ezeunt Lonepaxo and Bargarico. 


And men of eighty 


Enter Memmo and a Senator. 
Sen. A summons to “ the Ten!” Why so ? 
Mem. “ The Ten” 

Alone cah answer: they are rarely wont 

To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 

By previous proclamation. We are summon'd — 

ie is enough. 

For them, but not for us; 

I — know why. 

Mem, You will know why anon, 

If you obey; and, if not, you no less 

Will know why you should have obey’d. 

Sen. 

To oppose them, but — 
‘em. In Venice “ dut”’s a traitor. 
; But me no “ buts, * unless you would pass o'er 
| The Bridge which few repass. 

Sen. 
Mem. 

Thus hesitate ? “The Ten” have call’d in ald 

Of their deliheration five and twenty 

Patricians of the senate —- you are one, 

And I another; and it seems to me 

Both honour'd by the choice or chance which leads us 

To mingle with a body so august. 

Sex. Most true. I say no more. 
AMem. As we hope, signor, 

And all may honestly, (that is, all those 

Of noble blood may,) one day hope to be 

Decemvir, it is surely for the senate’s 

Chosen delegates a schoo! of wisdom, to 

Be thus admitted, though as novices, 

To view the mysteries. 


I am silent. 
Why 


Sen. Let us view them: they, 
No doubt, are worth it. 


5 poe ee ee ee 
dhe lege apr peas vie pain, he sobs and cries, 


Let ms, 1 pray 


tan‘s cheek, ‘ Heip me, my Father ! 
1 ‘pray thee, live once more among ye : 





I mean not 


Mem. Let us not 
Be latest in obeying “ the Ten's” summons. 

Sen, All are not met, but I am of your thought 
So far— let 's in. 


Mem. The earliest are most welcome 
In earnest councils— we will not be least so. 
Ereunt. 


Enter the Doce, Jacoro Foscani, and Mazixa. 


Juc. Fos. Ah, father ! though I must and will depurt, 
Vet — yet — I pray you to obtain for me 
That I once more return unto my home, ! 
Howe’er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time, as beacon to my heart, 
With any penalty annex’d they please, 
But let me still return. 

Doge. 

Go and abey our country’s will ; 
For us to look beyond. 

Jac. Fos. But still I must 
Look back. J pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas! 

You ever were my dearest offspring, when 

They were more numerous, nor can be less so 
Now you are last ; but did the state demand 
The exile of the disinterred ashes 

Of your three goodly brothers, now in earth, 
And their desponding shades came flitting round 
To impede the act, I must no less obey 

A iluty, paramount to every duty. 

Mar. My husband ! let us on: this but prolongs 
Our sorrow. 

Juc. Fos. But we are not summon'd yet; 

The galley’s sails are not unfurl'd : -—who knows ? 
The wind may change. 

Mar. And if it do, it will not 
Change their hearta, or your lot: the galley’s oars 
Will quickly clear the harbour. 

Jac. Fos. 

Where are your storms ? 

Mar. 

Wilt nothing calm you ? 

Juc. Fos. Never yet did mariner 
Put up to patron saint such prayers for prosperous 
And pleasant breezes, as I call upon you, 

Ye tutelar saints of my own city | which 

Ye love not with more holy leve than I, 

To lash up from the deep the Adrign waves, 
And waken Auster, sovereign of thé tempest ! 
Till the sea dash me back on my own shere 

A broken corse upon the barren Jddo, 

Where I may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I Jove, and never shall see more ! 

Mar. And wish you this with me beside you ? 
No — not far thee, too good, too kind { May'st thou 
Live long to be a mother to those children 


Son Jacopo, 
"tis not 


— — — —— — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — — 





O, ye elements ! 


In human breasts. Alas! 


go home.’ — iy son,’ returna the Doge, 
Mastering hi grief, « if ou art indeed my son, 
Obey. y country wills it.’ *’.. Roogas.] 


— da 


« ———— — 
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Thy fond fidelity for a time deprives 

Of such support! But for myself alone, 

May all the winds of heaven howl down the Gulf, 

And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 

Appall’d, turn their despairing eyes on me, 

As the Pheniclans did on Jonah, then 

Cast me out from amongst them, as an offering 

To appease the waves. The billow which destroys me 

Will be more merciful than man, and bear me 

Dead, but still bear me to a native grave, 

From fishers’ hands, upon the desolate strand, 

Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne’er received 

One lacerated like the heart which then 

Will be — But wherefore breaks it not ? why live I ? 
Mar. To man thyself, I trust, with time, to master 

Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 

A sufferer, but not a loud one: why, 

What is this to the things thou hast borne in silence — 

Imprisonment and actual torture ? 


— — — — — — 


Jac. Fos. Double, 
Triple, and tenfold torture! But you are right, 
It must be borne. Father, your blessing. 

Doge. Would 
It could avail thee | but no less thou hast it. 

Jac. Fos. Forgive —— 

Doge. What ? 

Jac. Fos. 


And me for having lived, and yuu yourself 
(As 1 forgive you), for the gift of life, 
Which you bestow'd upon me as my sire. 

Mar. What hast thou done ? 

Jac. Fos. Nothing. I cannot charge 
My memory with much save sorrow: but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten'd and visited, I needs must think 
That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter ! 


Mar. Fear not: thaé’s reserved 
For your oppressors. 
Jae. Fos. Let me hope not. 
Mar, . Hope not? 


Jac. Fos. I cannot wish them ail they have inflicted. 
Mar, All! the consummate fiends! A thousandfold 
. May the worm which ne'er dieth feed upon them ! 
Jac. Fos. They may repent. 
Mar. And if they do, Heaven will not 
Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 


Enter an Officer and Guards. 

Off. Signor} the boat ia at the shore—the wind 
is rising - we are ready to attend you. 

Jac. Fos. And I to be attended, Once more, father, 
Your hand ! 

Doge. Take it. Alas! how thine own trembles ! 

Jae. Fos. No— you ralstake ; ‘tis yours that shakes, 

my father. 

Farewell ! 

Dage. 


— — — — — — 
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— — — —— 


Farewell | Is there aught else ? 
Juc. Foa. No - nothing. 
{ To the Officer. 


Lend me your arm, good signor. 

Off. You turn pale — 
let me support you - paler -—ho! some aid there ! 
Some water ! 

Mar, Ah, he is dying! 

My eyes swim strangely - where's the door ? 


— seen eres — = = 
— * 
— — — — —— — oe 
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My poor mother, fur my birth, | Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder, 


Offi. 
| Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 


—— — in a ae 
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Mar. 
Let me support him — my best love ! 
How faintly beats this heart —this pulse ! 





Away! 
Oh, God f 
Jac, Fos. The light ! 
Is it the light ? — I am faint. 
| Officer presents him with water. 
Offi. He will be better, 
Perhaps, in the air. 
Jac. Fos. I doubt not. Father — wiſe — 
Your hands! 
Mar. ‘There's death in that damp clammy grasp. 
Oh God !—— My Foscari, how fare you ? 
Jac. Fos. Well! 
[He dies. |, 
Off. He’s gone! | 
Doge. He's free. 
Mar. 
There must be life yet in that heart —he could not 
Thus leave me. 
Doge. Daughter ! 
Mar. Hold thy peace, old man } 


— no — now -—~ thou hast no son. 


We must remove the body. 
ae Touch it not, dungeon miscreants ! your base 
office 


Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains 
To those who know to honour them. 
I must 
Doge. Inform the signory from me, the Doge, { 
They have no further power upon those ashes : 
While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a subject — 
Now he is mine— my broken-hearted boy ! 


[ Exit Officer. 
Mar. And I must live! | 


Doge. Your children live, Marina. 
Mar, My children ! true — they live, and I must live 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice! Would my mother 
Had been so? 
Doge. My unhappy children ! 


No—no, he is not dead ; 
| 


Mar. - What! 
Fou feel it then at last—~ you /— Where is now 
The stoic of the state ? 
Doge (throwing himself down by the body). Here ! 
Mar. Ay, weep on! 
I thought you had no tears — you hoarded them 
Until they are useless; but weep on! he never 
Shall weep more—never, never more. 


















Enter Lonepano ard BagBARico. 
Lor. What's here ? 
Mar, Ab! the devil come to insult the dead! 
Avaunt! 
Incarnate Lucifer ! ‘tis holy ground. 
A martyr’s ashes now lie there, which make it 
A shrine. Get thee back to thy place of torment! 
Bar, Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 
But pass’d here merely on our path from council. 


Mar, Pass on. 
Lor. We sought the Doge. 
Mar. (pointing to the Doge, who is still on the 
ground by his son's body). Be's busy, look, 
About the business you provided for him. 
Are ye content ? ‘sie 
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We will not interrupt Bar. Still so inexorable? 
A ————— Lor. Buli. 
Mar. No, ye only make them, Bar. But let him 
Then lewre them. ee oefore we press upon him 
Doge (rising). Sire, Tam ready. . 
Bar. — No—not now. Lor. Let him-cail up into life 
Lor. Yet "twas important. My sire and uncle—1 consent. Men may, 
Doge. If ‘twas se, I can Even aged men, be, or appear to be, 
Only repeat-—I am ready. Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kindle’ 
Rar. It shall not be An atom of their ancestors from earth. 


Just now, though Venice totter’d o'er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 

Doge. 1 thank you. If the tidings which you bring 
Are evil, you may say them; nothing further 
Can touch me more than him thou look’st on there; 
If they be good, say on: you need not fear 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar. . JI would they could! 

Doge. I spoke not to you, but to Loredano. 

He understands me. 

Mar. Ah! I thought it would be so. 

Doge, What mean you? 

Mar. Lo! there is the blood beginning 
To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 

Fhe body bleeds in presence of the assassin. 

[ Tb Lonepano. 
Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to thy deeds! 

Doye. My child! this is a phantasy of grief. 

Bear hence the body. [ To Ais attendants.} Signors, 
if it please you, 
Within an-hour I’) hear you. 
{ Exeunt Doce, Mazina, and attendants with the 
body. Manent Loazpano ani Barsanioo. 

Bar. He must not 
Be troubled now. 

Lor. He said himself that naught 
Could give him trouble farther. 

Bar. These are words ; 
Bat grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Lor. Sorrow preys upon 
Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world, 

Than calling it at moments back to this. 
The busy have no time for tears. 

Bar. And therefore 
You would deprive this old man of all business ? 
Lor. The thing's decreed. The Giunta and “ the 

. Ten ” 
Have made it law— who shall oppose that law ' 

Bar. Humanity ! 

Lor. Because his son is dead ? 

Bar. And yet unburied. 

Had we known this when | 


The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not — once. past. 

Bar. I'll not consent. 

Lor. You have consented to 
All that’s essential — leave the rest to me. 

Bar. Why press bis abdication now ?, 

. The feelings | 

Of private passion may not interrupt | 
The public benefit; snd what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow fora natural ‘accident. 


Bur. You Have a son, 
Lor. I have-— and had « father: 


Its saviour first, then victim. 


The victims are not equal: be has seen 

His sons expire by natural deaths, and I 

My sires by violent and mysterious maladies.. 

I used no poison, bribed no subtle master 

Of the destructive art of healing, to 

Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 

His sons——and he had four-—are dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 


Bar. And art thou sure 
He dealt in such ? 

Lar. Most sure. 

Bar. Aud yet he acems 
All opennesa. 

Lor, And so he seem'd not long 


Ago to Carmagnuola, 


Bar. The attainted 
And foreign traitor ? 
Lor. Even 90: when he, 


After the very night in which “the Ten” 

(Join'd with the Doge) decided bis destruction, 

Met the great Duke at day-break with a jest, 

Demanding whether be should augur him 

‘‘ The good day or good night?” his Dogeship an- 
swer'd, 

* That he in truth had pass'd a night of vigil, 

In which (he added with a gracious smile), 

There often has been question about you." 

»T was true; the question was the death resolved 

Of Carmagnuola, cight months ere he died ; 

And the old Doge, who knew him doom'd, smiled 
on him {hand ~ 

With deadly cozenage, eight long ‘months before- 

Eight months of such hypocrisy as is 

Learnt but in eighty years. Brave Carmagnnola 

Is dead; so is young Fuacari and his brethren — 

I never seniled on them, 


Bar. Was Carmagnuola 
Your friend ? 
Lor. He was the safeguard of the city. 


In early life its foe, but, in his manhood, 


Bar, Ah! that secms 


! The penalty of saving cities. He 
; Whom we now act against not only saved 


Our own, but added others to our sway, 
for, The Romans (and we ape them) gave & 
crown 


: To him who took a city; and they gave 


A crown to him who saved a citizen 

In battle: the rewurds are equal. Now, 

If we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 

Destroy'd by-him, or through him, the account 
‘Were fearfally against him, althoagh narrow’d 


To private havoc, such as between him 


And my dead father. 


‘ An historical fact. See Darw, tom: il. 






* 






Bar. Are you then thus fix’d ? 

Lor. “Why, what should change me? 

Bar, That which changes me: 

But you, I know, are marbie to retain 

A feud. But when. all is accomplish’d, when 

The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 

His sons all dead, his family depress'’d, 

And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep ? 
Lor. More soundly. 
Bar. That's an error, and you'll find it 

Ere you sleep with your fathers. 
Lor. 










They sleep not 





In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Till Foscari fills his. Each night I see them 
Stalk frowning round my couch, and, pointing towards 
The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 

Bar. Fancy's distemperature! There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than Hate; 
Not even its opposite, Love, so peoples air 
With phantoms, as this madness of the heart. 














Enter an Officer. 
Lor, Where go you, sirrab ? 
Of 





By the ducal order 





To forward the preparatory rites 

For the late Foscari’s interment. 
Bar. Their 

Vault has been often open'd of late ycars. 
Lor. "T will be full soon, and may be closed for ever. 
Offi. May I pass on? 
Lor 








You may. 





Bar, 






How bears the Doge 
This last calamity ? 
Off. With desperate firmness. 





In presence of another he says little, 

But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 

And once or twice I heard him, from the adjoining 
Apartment, mutter forth the words-——“ My son !” 








Scarce audibly. I must proceed. {Exit Officer. 
Bar. This stroke 
Will move all Venice in his favour. : 
Lor. Right ! 
We must be speedy: fet us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The Council's resolution. 
Bar. I protest 
Against it at this moment. 
Lor, As you please — 


I'l) take their voices on it ne‘ertheless, 
And see whose most may sway them, yours or mine. 
[Eæeunt Bansanico and Longpano. 





ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
* The Docx's Apartment. 


The Doar and Attendanis. 


Att. My lord, the deputation fe in waiting; 
But add, that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will, they will. make it theirs. 
Doge. To me all houre are like: Let them ap- 
proach. (Bait Attendant. 
An Officer. Prince! I have done your bidding. 
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Doge.» What command? 
Off. A melancholy one-—to-call the attendance: 


Doge. True true — true: I crave your pardon. I 


Begin to fail in apprehension, and 

Wax very old—old almost as my years. 
Till now I fought them off, but they begin 
To overtake me. 


Enter the Deputation, consisting of six of the Signory, 


and the Chief of the Ten. 


Noble men, your pleasure ! 
of the Ten. In the first place, the Council 
doth condole 


With the Doge on his late and private grief. 


Doge, No more-——no more of that. 


Chief of the Ten. Will not the Duke 
Accept the homage of respect ? 

Doge. I do 
Accept it as "tis given-— proceed. 

Chief of the Tea. “The Ten,” 


With a selected Giunta from the senate 

Of twenty-five of the best born patricians, 
Having deliberated on the state 

Of the republic, and the o’erwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country, 
Have judged it fitting, with all reverence, 
Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this) 

The resignation of the ducal ring, 

Which you have worn so long and venerably : 


And to prove that they are not ungrateful, nor 
Cold to your years and services, they add 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign’s retreat. 
Doge. Did I hear rightly ? 
Chief of the Ten. Need I say again ? 
Doge. No — Have you done ? 
Chief of the Ter. Lhave spoken. Twenty-four 
Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 
Doge. 1 shall not need so many seconds. 


— — 


Chief of the Ten. We 
WU! now retire. 
Doge. Stay! Four and twenty hours 


Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief of the Ten. Speak ! 

Doge. When I twice before reiterated 
My wish to abdicate, it was refused me: 
And not alone refused, but ye exacted 
An oath from me that I would never more 
Renew this instance. I have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions which 
My country call’d me here to exercise. 
According to my honour and my conscience-— 
I cannot break my oath. 

Chief of the Ten. Reduce us not 
To the albernative of a decree, 
Instead of your compliance. 

Doge. Providence 
Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me ; 
But ye have ne right to reproach my. length 
aa ct aca 

W. 


I am ready to lay down my: life for her, | 
ae 
4 
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The whole republic: when the general will. 
Is manifest, then you shail all be answer'd. ! 
Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such an answer; 
but it cannot 


Avail you aught. 

I can submit to all things, 
But nothing will advance; no, not a moment. 
What you decree — decree. 


Chief of the Ten. With this, then, must we 
Return to those who sent us ? 
Doge. You have heard me. 


Chief of the Ten. With all due reverence we retire. 
{ Exeunt the Deputation, Se. 


Enter an Attendant. 
Att, My lord, 
The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 


Doge. My time is hers. 


Enter Magia. 
Mar. My lord, if I intrude — 


Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 
Doge. Alone! 

Alone, come all the world around me, I 

Am now and evermore. But we will bear it. 


Mar. We will, and for the sake of those who are, 





Endeavour Oh, my husband ! 
Doge. Give it way: 
I cannot comfort thee. 


Mar. He might have lived, 
So form'd for gentle privacy of life, 
So loving, #0 beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who so Mest and blessing 
As my poor Foscari? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 
Doge. Or a prince's son. 
Mar. Yes; all things which conduce to other men's 
Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 
By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly, 
The country and the people whom he loved, 
The prince of whom he was the elder born, 
And -—— 
Soon may be a prince no longer. 
How ? 
Doge. They have taken my son from me, and now 
At my too long worn diadem and ring. [aim 
Let them resume the gewgaws ! 
Mar. 
In such an hour too ! 


Oh, the tyrants ! 


Doge. *T is the fittest time ; 
An hour ago I should have felt it. 

Mar. And 
Will you not now resent it ? — Oh, for vengeance! 
But he, who, had he been ehough protected, 
Might have repaid protection in this moment, 
Cannot assist his father. 
. Doge. Nor should do so 

Against his country, had he a thousand lives 

Instead of that ——— 


— — — — — 


Mar, . They tortured from him. This 
May be pure patriotism. Iam a woman: ° 
To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him—how I loved him! 
I have seen him pass through such an ordeal as 
The old would have shrunk from : he is gone, 
And I, who would have given my blood for him, 
Have nought to give but tears! But could I compuass 
The retribution of his wrongs !— Well, well ! 
I have sons, who shall be men. 
Doge. Your grief distracts you. 
Mar. I thought I could have borne it, when I 
saw him 
Bow'd down by such oppression; yes, I thought 
That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolong'd captivity: — I am punish'd 
For that thought how. Wceuld I were in his grave! 
Doge. I must look on him once more. 
Muar. Come with me! 


Our bridal bed is now his bier. 
Doge. And he is in his shroud ! 

Mar. Come, come, old man ! 
{ Bxeunt the Doce and Mauixa. 


Enter Bannanico and Loxepano. 
Bar. (to an Attendant). Where is the Doge ? 
Att. This instant retired hence 
With the illustrious lady his son's widow. 
Lar. Where ? 
Att. To the chamber where the body lies, 
Bar. Let us return, then. 
Lor. You forget, you cannot. 
We have the implicit order of the Giunta 
To await their coming here, and join them in 
Their office: they ll be here soon after us, 
Bar, And will they press their answer on the Doge ? 
Lor, 'T was his own wish that all should be done 
promptly. 
He answer'd quickly, and must so be answer'd ; 
His dignity is look'd to, his estate 
Cared for — what would he more? 
Bar. Die in his robes: 
He could not have lived long; but I have done 
My best to save his honours, and opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 
Why would the gencral vote compel me hither ? 
Lor, 'T was fit that some one of such different 
thoughts 
From ours should be a witness, lest false tongues 
Should whisper that a harsh njajority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others, 
Bar. And not less, I must needs think, for the sake 
Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 
You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 
A very Ovid in the art of hating; 
'T is thus (although a secondary object, 
Yet hate has microscople eyes), to you 
I owe, by way of foll to the more sealous, 


A — the he long had 

vee pack — ever hewl'd * 
falien Gr * — Foecari 
n 

ines grief, —— 


Calling the 
Of duty, sullenness % 

~~' lam most willing to retire," said he: 
‘ But f have eworn, and cannot of myself. 
Do with me as ye 


please,’ ” ... Roogns,] 
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SCENE I. 


This undesired association in ° 
Your Giunta’s duties. 

Lor. How !— my Giunta ! 

Ber. Pours | 
They speak your language, watch your nod, approve 
Your plans, and do your work. Are they not yours ? 

Lor. You talk unwarily. ‘T were best they hear 
This from you. {not 

Bar. Ob! they ‘ll hear as much one day 
From louder tongues than mine; they have gone 

beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power: and when 
This happens in the most contemn'd and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 

Lor. You talk but idly. 

Bar. 

Here come our colleagues. 


That remains for proof. 


Enter the Deputation as before. 


Chief of the Ten. Is the Duke aware 
We seek his presence ? 
Att. He shall be inform’d. 
[Exit Attendant, 
Bar, The Duke is with his son. 
Chief of the Ten. If it be so, 
We will remit him till the rites are over. 
st us return. "Tis time enough to-morrow. 
| Lor, (aside to Bar.) Now the rich man’s hell-fire 
upon your tongue, 
' Unquench’d, unquenchable! I'll have it torn 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall utter 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — —— 
— ere eee ö—— — —— — —— — —— — teen — — — — — — 


Nothing but sobs through blood, for this! Sage 
signors, 
I pray ye be not hasty. { Aloud to the others. 


Bar. But be human! 
Ler. See, the Duke comes! 


Enter the Docr. 


Doge. I have obey'd your summons. 
past request. 
Doge. And I to answer. 
Chief of the Ten. 
Doge. 
You have heard {t. 
Chief of the Ten. Hear you then the last decree, 
Definitive and absolute ! 
Doge. To the point — 
| To the point! I know of old the forms of office, 
And gentle preludes to strong acts-—— Go on ! 
Chief of the Ten. You are no longer Doge; you 
are released 
From your imperial oath as sovercign ; 
Your ducal robes must be put off; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage ; 
Already mention'd in our former congress. 
| Three days are left you to remove from hence, 
| Under the penalty to see confiscated 
| All Ban own private fortune. 


What ? 
My only answer. 


fern ae meme ee — 
meee ee — —ñ— — —— en en — — — — 


That last clause, 


I i — to say, would not enrich the treasury. 
Chief of the Ten. Your answer, Duke ! 


t gL” The act is passod — I will obey it." — MS.) 
* Fle was deposed, 
ia, who had reign’d 60 long and gloriously ; 
Hn ducal bonnet taken from ony TOW, 
His robes stript off, his seal and signet-ring 
Broken before him. But vow ing moved 
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Chief of the Ten, We come once more to urge vur 
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Lar. Your answer, Francis Foscart 1 
Doge. If I could have foreseen that my old age 
‘Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
Himeelf so far ungrateful, as to place 
His own high dignity before his country ; 
But this life having been so many years 
Not useless to that country, I would fain 
Have consecrated my last moments to her. 
But the decree being render’d, I obey. ! 
Chief of the Ten. If you would haye the three 
days named extended, 
We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 
As sign of our esteem. 


Doge. Not eight hours, signor, 
Nor even eight minutes —- there ’s the ducal ring, 
[ Taking off his ring und cap. 


And there the ducal diadem. And 80 
The Adriatic ’s free to wed another. 
Chief of the Ten. Yet go not forth so quickly. 
Doge. I am old, str, 
And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks I see amongst you 
A face I know not— Senator! your name, 
You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty ! 
Mem. Signor, 
I am the son of Marco Memmo. ? 
Doge. Ah! 
Your father was my friend. — But sons and fathers !— 
What, ho! my servants there! 
Atten, My prince ! 

Doge. No prince — 
There are the princes of the prince! [ Potating to 
the Ten's Deputation.|— Prepare 

To part from hence upon the instant. 


Chief of the Ten. Why 
So rashly ? 't will give scandal. 
Doge. Answer that ; 
{ To the Ten. 
It is your province. — Sirs, bestir yourselves : 
[ To the Servants. 


There is one burthen which I beg you bear 
With care, although ‘t is past all further harm — 
But I will look to that myself. 


Bar. He means 
The body of his son. 
Doge. And call Marina, 


My daughter ! 


Enter Marina. 


Doge. Get thee ready ; we must mourn 
Elsewhere. 
Mar. And everywhere, 


Doge. True; but in freedom, 
Without these jealous spies upon the great. 
Signors, you may depart: what would you more ? 
We are going: do you fear that we sbal] bear 
The palace with us? Its old walls, ten times 
As old as I am, and I'm very old, 
Have served you, so have I, and I and they 
Could tell a tale; but I invoke them not 
To fall upon you! else they would, as erst 


——— — ——— AE POG — ——— — — — 


The meokness of his soul. All things alike ! 
A the six that came with the decree, 


F 
His name. ‘1am the son of Marco Memmo, 
— thy father was my friend 1°” 
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The pillars of stone Dagon’s temple on We will accompany, with due respect,. 

The Israelite and his Philistine foes. The Doge unto his private palace, Say! 

Such power I do believe there might exist. My brethren, will we not ? 

In such a curse as mine, provoked by such Different voices. Ay — Ay! 

As you; but I curse not. Adieu, good signars | Doge. You shall not 
t, May the next duke be better than the present. Stir—..in my train, at least. T.enter’d here | 
Lor. The present duke is Paschal Malipiera. As sovereign —I go out as citizen 


Doge. Not till I pass the threshold of these doors. | By the same portals, but as citizen. 
Lor. Saint Mark's great bell is soun abeut to toll | All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 








For his inauguration. Which only ulcerate the heart the more. 

Doge. Earth and heaven ! Applying poisons there as antidotes, 
Ye will reverberate this peal; and I Pomp is for princes—-I am none / —~ That ’s false, 
Live to hear this! the first Doge who e’er heard I am, but only to these gates. — Ah! 
Such sound for his successor ! Happier he, Lor. Hark ! | 
My attainted predecessor, stern Faliero — ! The great bell of St. Mark's tolls. 
This insult at the least was spared him. Bar. The dell! [election 

Lor. What ! Chief of the Ten. St. Mark's, which tolls for the 
Do you regret a traitor ? Of Malipiero. 

Doge. No—I merely Doge. Well I recognise 
Envy the dead. The sound ! I heard it once, but once before, 

| Chief of the Ten. My lord, if you indeed And that is five and thirty years ago ! 

| Are bent upon this rash abandonment Even then I was not young, 

| Of the state’s palace, at the least retire Bar. Sit down, my lord! 
By the private staircase, which conducts you towards | You tremble. 
The landing place of the canal. Doge. T is the knell of my poor boy! 

Doge. No. I My heart aches bitterly. | 
Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted Bar. I pray you sit. [now, 
To sovereignty — the Giants’ Stairs, on whose Doge. No; my seat here hag been a throne till 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. Marina ! let us go. 

My services have calied me up those steps, Mar, Most readily. 
The malice of my foes will drive me down them. Doge (walks a few steps, then stops), Lfeelathint— |, 
| There five and thirty years ago was I will no one bring me here 
Install’d, and traversed these same halls, from which : A cup of water ? | 
| I never thought to be divorced except Bar. — 
A corse—a corse, it might be, fighting for them — Mar. And J —— 
{ But not push'd hence by fellow-citizens. Lor. And I 
‘ But come; my son and I will go together— [ The Docr takes a goblet from the hand | 
. He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. of Logepano. } 
Chief of the Ten. What! thus in public ? Doge. I take yours, Loredano, from the hand 
ge. I was publicly | Most fit for such an hour as this. 
Elected, and so will I be deposed. Lor. Why so? 
Marina ! art thou willing ? Doge. Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Mar. Here ’s my arm! [forth. | Such pure antipathy to poisons as 


To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 
You bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 


i 
Doge. And here my staff: thus propp’d will I go ! 
Lor. Well, sir! | 
| 
| 


Chief of the Ten. It must not be—the people will 

perceive it. [know it, 

Doge. The people | There 's no people, you well 
Else you dare not deal thas by them or me. 

There is a populace, perhaps, whose looks [you, 





Doge. Then it is false, or you are true. 
For my own part, I credit neither ; ‘tis 
An idle legend. 





May shame you; but they dare not groan nor curse; = Aur. You talk wildly, and 
Save with their hearts and eyes. Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion, | Depart. Ah! now you look as look’d my husband ! 
Else — Bar. He sinks 1—~-support num! — quick -——a chair 
Doge. You have reason. I have spoken much — support him | 
More than my wont: it is a foible which Doge. The bell tolls on !—let’s hence — my 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, brain ’s on fire ! 
Inasmuch as it shows that I approach Bar. 1 do beseech you, lean upon us! 

; A dotage which may fustify this deed Doge. No — 
Of yours, although the law does not, nor will. A sovereign should dic standing, My poor boy ! 
Farewell, sirs ! Off with your arms !~— That bell 

Bar. You shall not depart without [ The Dox drops down and dice. ' 
An escort fitting past and present rank. Mar. My, God. | My: God ! 


1 ¢The dasth of the elder Foscari took place not at the | of age,” Lord B “Twas witness to a melanchol 
| but fa his.own house ;n08 immediately on his descent {nstence of the same effect of tized passions upon a young 
five afterwards, “En en. rong her however, did not die in eee saan — 
” gaye & victim, some years. afhernarda, ure 
— — — deson sucopsseur, | the — — ——2— 
XC ‘cn — agitation of mind,” post, Don Juan, c. in. at. Maa} 
youre 
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Bar. {to Lor.). Behold! your work’s completed! Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 
Chief of the Ten. Is there then And the apparel of the grave. 
No ald? Call in assistance !. hief ofthe Tim, * Do you 
Att. *T is alf over. Pretend still to this office?- 
Chief of the Ten. If it be so, at least his obseruics Mar. - I do, signor. 
Shall be such as befits his name and nation, Though his possessions have been all consumed 
His rank and his devotion to the duties In the state’s service, I have still my dowry, 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him Which shall be consecrated to his rites, 
To do himself and them full justice. Brethren, And those of ——- { She stops with agitation. 


Suy, shall it not be so ? 
Bar. Be has not had 
The misery to die a subject where 
He reign’d: then let his funeral rites be princely. | 
Chief of the Ten. We are agreed, then? 
All, except Lor., unswer, Yes. 
Chief of the Ten. | Heaven's peace be with him ! 
Mar. Signors, your pardon : this is mockery. 
Juggle no more with that poor remnant, which, 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 
(A soul by whom you have increased your empire, 
And made your power as proud as was his glory, ) 
You banish’d from his palace, and tore down 
From. his high place, with such relentless coldness ; 
And now, when he can neither know these honours, 
Nor would accept them if he could, you, signors, 
Purpose with idle and superfluous pomp, 
To make a pageant over what you trampled. 
A princely funeral will be your reproach, 
And not bis honour. 
Chief of the Ten, Lady, we revoke not 
Our purposes so readily. 
Mar, I know It, 
As far as touches torturing the living. 
I thought the dead had been beyond even you, 
Though (some, no doubt) consign’d to powers which 
may 
Resemble that you exercise on earth. 
Leave him to me; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly shorten’d : 
It is my last of duties, and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my desolation. 


' (By a decree of the Counetl, the trappings of supreme 
power of which the Doge had divested h { while living, 
were restored to him when dead ; and he was interred, with 
ducal magnificence, in the church of the Minorites, the new 
Doge attending as a mourner. — See Danu.] 

? The Venetinos to have had a particular turn for 
breaking the hearts of their Doges. ‘The following is another 
instance of the kind in the Doge Marco igo: he was 
succeeded by his brother — Barbarigo, whoee chief 
merit is here mentioned. — “ Le doge, blessé de trouver von- 
stamment un contradicteur et un censeur si amer dans son 
frére, lui dit un jour en plein consel) : ‘ Messire Augustin, 
vou faites tout votre pour hater ma mort; vous 
venta ttattes, de me succéder; mala, si lee autres vous con- 
naissent, aussi-bien que je vous connais; lls n‘auront garde 
a vous élre’ La-dessus il ——— i soap Siggy 

ana son appartement, et mourut quelques jours a 

fréve, contre lequel il s'ctait — fut précisément te 

snecessour ge lui donne. C’étalt un meérite dent on 

aimait A tenir com surtout & un de sitre mis 
avec le chef de la république."” — Danu, Hist. 


en opposition 
de Vewias, vol iL. p, 583, 
fact; See Hist, de Venite, 


‘ai pene aT) na Here the original MS. ends. Tho 
rr. . ere 

two limes whick Bios wre added by. Bir. Gifford. In the 
margin of the M& Lord Byrom has written, —“ If the last 
line should appear cbacure to those who do not recoliect the 
historignl fact, mentioned ir the Gret:act, of Loredano’s in. 
oon in — — Doge — — for — 
the coneluston af ———⏑—— 

Chtef of the Ten. Yor what has he repaid thee ? 


| 





eee 


‘ 


— — — — 


Chief of the Ten. Best retain it for your children. 
Mar. Ay, they are fatheriess, E thank you. 
Chief of the Ten. 
Cannet comply with your request. His relics 
Shall be expused with wonted pump, and follow'd 
Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Doge, but simply as a senator. 

Mar, I have heard of murderers, who have interr'd 

Their victims; but ne’er heard, until this heur, 

Of so much splendour in hypocrisy 

O'er those they slew. 2 I’ve heard of widows’ tears — 
Alas ! I have shed some — always thanks to you! 
I’ve heard of heirs in sables — you have left none 
To the deceased, s0 you would act the part 

Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done ! as one day 

I trust, Heaven’s will be done too! 

Chief of the Ten. Know you, lady, 
To whom ye speak, and perils af such speech ? 

Mar. I know the former better than yourselves ; 
The latter — like yourselves ; and can face both. 
Wish you more funerals ? 

Bar. Heed not her rash words ; 
Her circumstances must excuse her’ bearing. 

Chief of the Ten, We will not note them down. 

Bar, (turning to Lor. whois writing upon his tablets). 

What art thou writing, 


We 


, With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets ? 


Lor. (pointing to the Doge's. body). That: he has 
paid me | 5 


Chief of the Ten, What debt dif he owe you ? 
Lor. A long and just one:; Nature’s. debt and 
mine, * [ Curtain fills. 


Lor. For my father's 
And father’s brother's death — by bis son's and own ! 
Ask Gifford about this.” — E. } 

4 [ Considered as 8, we confess that “ Sardanapalug ” and 
“ The Two Foscari” appear to us to be rather heavy, verbose, 
and inelegant — deficient in the passion and energy which 
belongs to Lord Byron’s other writings—and still more in 
the richness of imagery, the o ty of thought, and the 
sweetness of versification for which he need: to be distin- 
guished. are for the most sol prolix, 


ened out by large pre 
trophes that never arrive, and tantallaing us with slight spact- 
— and gitmpses of — interest —— ‘Up dees 
wh many wear ‘pompous declamation. Along 

the comeentrated patios and homestruck sentiments of his 
former poetry, the noble author seems also —we cannot 

ine why — to havo discanded the melodious 
versification in whith they were embodied, and to have formed 
remote 


B 


to himself a measure equall from the and 
Oe ee cones and from the and 
inflexibility of the ancient of the drama, There 
some sweet:lines, aud many of weight and energy ; but 
— march of the verse is cumbrous and unm: 

His do not vibrate tke lances, at once 

and light, in the hands-of his but, are wielded like 
clumsy batons in a dlendiess 
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Transformed : 


A DRAMA. ' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuis production is founded partly on the story of 
a novel called “The Three Brothers *,” ‘published 
many years ago, from which M. G. I vis's “ Wood 
Demon” was also taken, and partly on tic “ Faust” 
of the great Goethe. The present publication con- 
tains the two first Parts only, and the opening 
chorus of the third. The rest may, perhaps, appear 
hereafter. 


— — —— — — 


DRAMATIS PERSOXMÆ. 


_am 


Srrancen, afterwards C usar. 
ARNOLD. 

Bourson, 

PHILIBERT. 

Cerny. 


Bexrrua. 
OLIMEFIA. 


Spirits, Soldiers, Ctiaens of Rome, Pricata, 
Peasants, §c. 


1 [This drama was begun at Pisa in 182), but was not pub. 
lished til! January, 1834. Mr. Medwin says, — 
“On my calling on Lord Byron one morning, he produced 
the * Deformed sformed.” Handing it to Shelley, he 
said —‘ Shelley, l have been writing a Faustish kind of 
drama: tell me what you think of it.’ After reading it at- 
tentively, Shelley returned it. * Weil,’ said Lord B., ‘how 
do you like it?* ‘ Least,’ rence he, ‘of any thing I ever 
saw of yours. It is a bad imitation of ‘ Faust,’ and besides, 
there are two entire lines of Southey’s in it.’ Lord Byron 
colour immediately, and asked hastily, ‘ what lines ?° 
Shelley repeated, 
* And water shall sec thee, 
: And fear thee, and flee thee.” 
They are in the ‘ Curse of Kehama.' His Lordship instantly 
threw the poem into the fire. Le seemed to feel no chagrin 
at seeing It consume — at least his countenance betrayed none, 
and his conversation became more gay and Uvely than usual. 
Whether it was hatred of Southey, or res for Shelley's 
opinion, which made him commit the act that I cons a 
sort of suicide, was always doubtful to me. J was never more 


| surprised than to sce, two * afterwards, ‘ The Deformed 


memory was re 


| lounger, and reported home: thus, 


Transformed’ announced (supposing it to have perished at 
Pisa) ; but it seems that he must have had another copy of 
manuscript, or that he had re-written it perhaps, without 
anging a word, except otaitting the Kehama Hines. His 
markably retentive of his own writings. I be- 
lieve he could have quoted almost every line he ever wrote,” 
Mrs. Shelicy, whose copy of “ The Deformed Transformed" 
lies before us, has written as follows on the fly-leaf : — 
* This had long been a favourite subject with Lord Byron. | 
T think that he mentioned it also in Switzerland. 1 ed it 
he a portion of it at a time, as it was finished, to mea. 
me he had — horror of its heing said that he 
fed for ideas, and wrote with dif- 

. Thus we Shelley Aikin's edition of the British 
cote that it might not be found in his house by some English 
pat rae — he —— when 
was done, Ido not think that he altered a line 5 


* 
EB 


time that « bro 
which he re- 





Che Weformed Cransformed.: 





PART I. 


SCENE 1. 
A Forest. 
Enter Anxnoun and his mother Buatua. 


Bert. Out, hunchback ! 
Arn, 
Bert, 
Thou incubus! Thou nightmare ! 
The sole abortion ! 
Arn, Would that I had been so, 
And never seen the light! 
Bert. I would so too! 
But as thou Aast — hence, hence — and do thy best! 
That back of thine may bear its burthen ; ‘tis 
More high, if not so broad as that of others. 
Arn. It beara its burthen ; — but, my heart! Will it 
Sustain that which you lay upon it, mother ? 
I love, or, at the least, I Joved you: nothing 


I was born so, mother ! 4 


Of seven sons, 


ated to me; lest I should hear it first from some one else. 
No action of Lord Byron's life — scarce a line he has written 
— but was influenced by his personal defect.’’} 


⁊ [Published in 1803, the work of a Joshua Pickersgill, jun.} 


2 [A clever anonymous eritic thus sarcagticall opens his 
notice of this poem:—“ The reader haa no dou t often 
heard of the Devil and Dr. Faustus: this is but a new birth 
of the same unrighteous couple, who are christened, how- 
ever, by the noble hicrophant who presides over the infernal 
ceremony, — Julius Caesar and Count Arnold, The drama 
opens with a scene between the latter, who is to all appear- 
ance a well-disposed young » of a very deformed person, 
and his mother; this good lady, with somewhat loss maternal 
plety about her than adorns the mother-ape in the fable, turns 

er dutiful tacubus of aston out of dovrs to gather wood. 
Arnold, upon this, proceeds incontinently to velit himself, by 
falling, after the manner of Brutus, on bis wood.knife : he is, 


however, piously dissuaded from this ty act, by ⸗ whom 
does the reader think? A monk, pe » OF a methodist 
f, in the shape of a 


preacher ? no, but by the Devil him 
tall black man, who rises, like an African water.god, out of 
a fountain. ‘To this stranger, after the exchange of a few 
sinister compliments, Arnold, without more , sells his 
soul, for the privilege of wearing the beautiful form of 
Achilles. In the midst of all this absurdity, we still, however, 

ise the master-mind of our great poet ; bis bold and 


| beautiful spirit flashes at intervals through the surrounding 


herrors, inte which he bas chosen to plunge alter Goethe, bis 
magnus Apolio,”’) 


4 [“ One of the few pages of Lord Byron's ‘ Memoranda,’ 
which related to his carly days, was where, in speaking uf his 
own sensitiveness on the subject of his deformed hot, he 
described the feeling of borror and humiliation that came 
over him, when his mother, in one of her fits of passion, calied 
him a lame brat!’ it may be questioned, whether this 
drama = — for its origin to this single recollec- 

0 ne 00a . 

“ Lord Byron's own mother, when in 11 humour with him, 
to — — in his foot — of 5 
teproaches. we we quote a wr 
one of her relations in tind) pass from lonate 
caresses to the repulsion of artual disgust ; then devour him 
with kisses again, and sweay his eyes were as beautiful as his 
father's.’ ~- Gear. Hee.) ; 


' 
—— —— — 
— — 
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Save you, in nature, can love aught Ilke me. 
You nursed me—do not kill me! 

Bert. Yes—-I nursed thee, 
Because thou wert my first-horn, and I knew not 
If there would be another unlike thee, 

That monstrous sport of nature. But get hence, 
And gather wood ! 

Arn. 1 will: but when I bring it, 
Speak to me kindly. Though my brothers are 
So beautiful and lusty, and as free 
As the free chase they follow, do not spurn me; 

Our milk has been the same. 

Bert. As is the hedgehog’s, 
Which sucks at midnight from the wholesome dam 
Of the young bull, until the milkmaid finds 
The nipple next day sore and udder dry. } 

Call not thy brothers brethren! Call me not 
Mother; for if I brought thee forth, it was 
As foolish hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. Out, urchin, out! 
[ Exit Bertua. 

Arn, (solus), Oh mother ! She is gone, and I 
' Her bidding ; — wearily but willingly fmust do 
' I would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kind word in return. What shall I do? 

[Auxoun begins to cut wood: in doing this he 
wounds one of his hands. 
My labour for the day is over now. 
' Accursed be this blood that flows so fast ; 
For double curses will be my meed now 
At home— What home? J have no home, no kin, 
No kind— not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I biced too 
Like them? Qh that each drop which falls to earth 
Would rise a snake to sting them, as they have stung 
me } 
Or that the devil, to whom they liken me, 
Would aid his likeness! If I must partake 
His form, why not his power? Is it because 
i have not his will too? For one kind word 
From her who bore me would sfilf reconcile me 
' Even to this hateful aspect. Let me wash 
The wound. 
[AuNoLn goes fo a spring, and stoops to wash 
his hand; he starts back. 
_ They are right; and Nature’s mirror shows me 
What she hath made me. I will not look on it 
. Again, and scarce dare think on't. Hideous wretch 
That Lass! Thne very waters mock me with 
My horrid shadow — like a demon placed 
Deep in the fountain to scare back the cattle 
From drinking therein. [ He panses. 
And shall I live on, 
A burden to the earth, myself, and shame 
: Unto what brought me into life! Thou blood, 
, Which flowest so freely from a scratch, let me 
Try if thou wilt not In a fuller stream 
Pour forth my woes for ever with thyself 
| On earth, to which I will restore at once 
This hateful compound of der atoms, and 
Resolve back to her elements, and take 
| The shape of any reptile save myself, 
And make a world for myriads of new worms ! 
| This knife! now let me prove if it will sever 
. This wither'd slip of nature’s nightshade — my 
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‘ {This is now generally believed to be a vulgar error; the 
eas of the animal's mouth rendering it incapable of the 
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THE DEFORMED TRANGFORMED. 








Vile form —from the creation, as it hath 
The green bough from the forest. 
[Amwoun places the knife in the ground, with 
the point 





Now ’tis set, 
And I can fall upon it. Yet one glance 
On the fair day, which sees no foul thing like 
Myself, and the sweet sun which warm’d me, but 
In vain. The birds—how joyously they sing! 
So Jet them, for I would not be lamented : 
But let their merriest notes be Arnold's knell ; 
The fallen leaves my monument; the murmur 


' Of the near fountain my sole elegy. 


—— — — — — — — — — — — — — ee — © G c — — — — — ———— —— — — —————— —— —— — — — 


Now, knife, stand firmly, as I fain would fall! 

[ds he rushes to throw himself upon the knife, his |; 
eye is suddenly caught by the fountain, which 
seems tn motion. 

The fountain moves without a wind: but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve ? 

No. Yet it moves again! The waters stir, 
Not as with alr, but by some subterrane 

And rocking power of the internal world. 
What's here? A mist! No more ?— 

[4 eluud comes from the fountain, He stands 
gazing upon it; it ts dispelled, and « tall 
black man comes towards him. 


Arn, What would you? Speak! 
Spirit or man ? 

Stran. As man is both, why not 
Say both in one? 

Arn, Your form is man’s, and yet 


You may be devil. 

Stran, So many men are that 
Which is so call’d or thought, that you may add me 
To which you please, without much wrong to either. 
But come: you wish to kill yourself ; — pursue 
Your purpose. 

Arn, You have interrupted me. 

Straa, What is that resolution which can e’er 
Be interrupted? If I be the devil 
You deem, a single moment would have made you 
Mine, and for ever, by your suicide ; 
And yet my coming saves you. 

' Arn, T said not 

You were the demon, but that your approach 
Was like one. 

Stran. Unless you keep company 
With him (and you seem scarce used to such high 
Society), you can’t tell how he approaches ; 
And for his aspect, look upon the fountain, 
And then on me, and judge which of us twain 
Look ltkest what the boors believe to be 
Their cloven- footed terror. 

Arn, Do you-——dare you 
To taunt me with my born deformity ? 

Stran. Were I to taunt a buffalo with this 
Cloven foot of thine, or the swift dromedary 
With thy sublime of humps, the animals 
Would revel in the compliment. And yet 
Both beings are more swift, more strong, more mighty 
In action and endurance than thyself, 
And all the fierce and fair of the same kind 
With thee. Thy form is natural; t’ was only 
Nature’s mistaken largess to bestow 
The gifts which are of others upon man. 


For an amusing controversy 0D 


ischief laid to ite char 
the Nag. wols, 1uxx. and 1xxxi.J 


the subject, eve Gent. 
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| turesque range which lice in the kingdom of Hanover, 


LT ACES SEE ania a 


Ara, Give me the strength then of ‘the buffalo's 


foot, 
When he surs high the dust, beholding his 
Near enemy ; or let me have the long 
And patient swiftness of the desert-ship, 
The helmiese dromedary !—-and I'll bear 
Thy fiendish sarcasm with a saintly patience. 

Stren. 1 will. 

Arn, (with wurprise). Thou canst? 

Stran, Perhaps. ‘Would you aught else ? 

Arn. Thou mockest me. 

Stran. Net I. Why ‘should I mock 
What all are mocking? That's peor sport, methinks. 
To talk to thee in human language (for 
Thou canst not yet speak mine), the forester 
Hiumts not the wretched coney, but the boar, 

Or wolf, or lion, leaving paltry game 

To petty burghers, who leave once a year 

Their walls, to ll their household caldrons with 
Such scullion prey. The meanest gibe at thee, — 
Now / can mock the mightiest. 

Arn. Then waste not 
Thy time on me: I seek thee not. 

Stran. Your thoughts 
Are not far from me. Do not send me back : 

I am not so easily reeali'd to do 

Good service. 
Arn. 
Stran. 


What wilt thou do for me ? 
Change 


| Shapes with you, if you will, since yours so irks you ; 


Or form you to your wish in any shape. 

Arn. Wh! then you are indeed the demon, for 
Nought else would wittingly wear mine. 

Strax. I'll show thee 
The brightest which the world e’er bore, and give thec 
Thy chotce. 

Ara. On what condition ? 

Stran. There's a question! 
An hour ago you would have given your soul 
To look like other men, and now you pause 


| To wear the form of heroes. 


Arn. No; I will not. 
I must not compromise my soul. 
Stran. What soul, 


; Worth naming so, would dwell in such a carcass 7 


Arn. Pis an aspiring one, whate'er the tcne- 
ment 

In which it is misledged. But name your compact; 

Must jt be sign’d in blood ? 


Stran. Not in your own. 
Arn. Whose blood then ? 
Stran. We will talk of that hereafter, 


But IN be moderate with you, for I see 
Great things within you. You shall have no bond 


| But your own will, no contract save your deeds. 


Are you content ? 
Arn. I take thec at thy word. 
Stran. Now then ! — 
[The Stranger approaches the fountain, and 
turns to ARNOLD. 
A little of your bioorl. 
Arn. For what ? 
Stran. To mingle with the magic of the waters, 


1} And make the charm effective. 


1 This is a well-known German superstition — a gigantic 


y refiection on the Brocken, (‘The Brocken 
fa the haine of the Joftlest of the Harts mountains, c 
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BYRON'S ‘WORKS. 


PART A 





Arn. (holiling out hie. wounded avm). Take it ali, 
Stran. Not now. A few: drope-will suffice for this, 
[ The Stranger takes some of Annoin's blood in 
ide hanil, and onste it into the fountain, 
Shadowe of beauty | 
"Shadows of power 1 
Rise to your duty — 
This is the hour ! 
Walk lovely ami pliant 
From the depth of this fountain, 
As the cloud-shapen giant 
Bestrides the Harts Mountain. ! 
Come as ye were, 
That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 
Of the ferm I will mould, 
Bright us the Iris 
When ether is spann’d ; — 
Such Ais desire is, | Pointing to Axnoup. 
Sach my command ! 
Demons heroic — 
Demons who wore 
The form of the stoic 
Or sophist of yore — 
Or the shape of each victor, 
From Macedoa’s boy 
To each high Roman's picture 
_ Who breathed to destroy ⸗ 
Shadows of beauty ! 
Shadows of power ! 
Up to your duty — 
This is the hour! 
| Various phantoms arise from the waters, and 


| 


pee 


— — — — — — — — — — 


pass in succession before the Stranger and | 


ARNOLD. 

Arn. What do I see ? 

Stran. The black-eyed Roman, with 
The eagle’s beak between those eyes which ne'er 
Behehi a conqueror, or look'd along 
The land he made not Rome's, while Rome became 
His, and all theirs who heir'd his very name. 

Arr. The phantom 's bald; my quest is beauty. 

Could I 
Inherit but his fame with his defects | [hairs. 

Stran. His brow was girt with laurels more than 
You see his aspect — choose it, or reject. 

1 can but promise you his form ; his fame 
Must be long sought and fought for. 

Arn, I will fight too, 
But not as a mock Cæsar. Let him pass; 

His aspect may be fair, but sulfs me not. 

Straa. Then you are far more difficult to please 
Than Cato's sister, or than Brutus's mother, 

Or Cleopatra at sixteen-—an age 
When love is not less in the eye than heart. 
But be it eo! Shadow, pass on} 
[ The phantom of Julius Cœæxir disappears. 
rn, And can it 
Be, that the man whe shook the earth is gone, 
And left no footstep 7? 

Stran. There you err. His substance 
Left graves enough, and woes enough, and fame 
More than enough to track his memory ; 

But for his shadow, ‘tis no more than yours, 


the earilest periods of authentic h th than has beet 
the seat . — For — 5 of the ——— 
mumon alluded to Byron, see Gir David Brewster 

“ Natural Magic,” p. “f 


—— — — — 








SOMICN 1. 
Except a little longer antl'tess crook’d 
I the sun. Behold another ! 
[A second phantom passes, 
Arn. Who is he? 
Stran. He was the fairest and the bravest of 
Athenians.! ‘Look upon him weil. 
Arn, Re is 


More lovely than the tast. How beautiful ! 
Stran. Buch was the curled son of Clinias ; — 
Wouldst thou 
Invest thee with his form? 

Arn. "Wonld that ‘I had 
Been born with it 1 But since I may choose further, 
I will foo further. 

[ The shade of Alcibiades disappears. 

Stran. Lo! behold again! [eyed satyr, 

Arn. What ! that low, swarthy, short-nosed, round- 
With the wide nostrils and Silenus’ aspect, 

The splay feet and low stature?! I had better 
Remain that which I am. 

Stran. And yet he was 
The earth's perfection of all mental beauty, 

And personification of all virtue. 
But you reject him ? 

Arn, If his form could bring me 
That which redeem’d it — nv. 

Stran. I have no power 
Ty promise that ; but you may try, and find it 
Easier in such a form, or in your own. 

Arn, No. I was not born for philosophy, 
Though I have that about me which has need on't. 
Let him fleet on. 

Stran. Be air, thou hemlock-drinker ! 

{ The shadow of Socrates disappears : another rises. 

Arn. What's here? whose broad brow and whose 

curly beard 
And manly aspect look Ike Hercules, 3 
Save that his jocund eye hath more of Bacchus 
Than the sad purger of the infernal world, 
Leaning dejected on his club of conquest, 
As if he knew the worthleseness of those 
_ For whom he had fought. 


v 
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Itran. It was the man who lost 
The ancient world for love. 
Arn, I cannot blame him, 


\ 

H 

| 

| Sinee I have risk’d my soul because I find not 

| That which he exchanged the earth for. 

| Stran, Since so far 

You seem congenial, will you wear his features ? 
Arn. No. As you leave me choice, I am difficult, 

| 


Have seen else on this side of the dim shore 

Whenee they float back before us. 
n. Hence, triumvir } 

Thy Cleopatra 's waiting. 

{ Lhe shade of Antony disappears: another rises. 

Be {In one of Lord Byron's MS. Diaries we find the (ollow- 


t~—-* Alcibiades is said to have been ‘ successful 
iis ba oa’ but battl 





Yet, upon the whole, it may be doubted. whether 
there be a mame — ty 
— — Alcthblades. ‘Why? 1 cannot answer. 


*( The outalte of Socrates was that of a satyr and buffoon, 
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Arn, "Who ts this? 
Who truly looketh like a demiigod, 
Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and stature, 
If not more high than mortal, yet immortal 
In all that nameless bearing of his limbs, 
Which he wears us the sun his rays—a something 
Which shines from him, and yet is but the flashing 
Emanation of a thing more glorious still. 
Was he eer human only ? + 

Stran, Let the earth speak, 
If there be atoms of him left, or even 
Of the more wold gold that form'’d his urn. 

Arn. Who was this glory of mankind ? 

Stran. The shame 
Of Greece in ‘peace, her thunderbolt in war .— 


i Demetrius the Macedonian, and 
Taker of cities. 
Arn. ‘Yet one shadow more. 


Stran.( addressing the shadow). Get thee to Lamin's 
lap 


p! 
[ The shade of Demetrius Poliorcetes vanishes : 
another rises. 
Tl fit you stil, 

Fear not, my hunchback: ff the shadows of 
That which existed please not your nice taste, 
I'll animate the ideal marble, till 
Your soul be reconciled to her new garment. 

Arn. Content! I will fx here. 

Stran. I must commend 
Your choice. The godlike son of the sea-goddess, 
The unshorn boy of Peleus, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
Of rich Pactolus, roll’d o’er sands of gold, 

Soften'd by intervening crystal, and 

Rippled like flowing waters by the wind, 

All vow'd to Sperchius as they were — behold them ! 
And Aim-—as he stood by Polixena, 

With sanction’d and with soften’d love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Trojan bride, 

With some remorse within for Hector slain 

And Priam weeping, mingled with deep passion 
For the sweet downcast virgin, whose young hand 
Tremblied in Ats who slew her brother. So 

He stood {’ the temple! Look upon him as 
Greece look’d her last upon her best, the instant 
Ere Paris’ arrow flew. 

Arn. I gaze upon him 
As if I were his soul, whose form shall soon 
Envelope mine, 

Stran. You have done well. 
Deformity should only barter with 
The extremest beauty, if the proverb 's true 
Of mortals, that extremes meet. 


The greatest 


Arn, Come! Be quick! 
I am impatient. 
Stran. As a youthful beauty 


but his soul was all virtue, and fram within him came such 
divine and pathetic’ things, as pierced the heart, and drew 
tears from the hearers.” —~ PLato.] 


3 (“ His face was as the heavens; and therein stuck 
hich kept their and 


A oum and moon ; w course, 
The little O, the earth. 
fils legs bestrid the orem : his rear'd arm 


the world: bis voice was 
As all the tunod spheres,” &c, — SaaKerrare.) 

4 [(“ The beauty and mien of Demetrius Pollorcetes ware se 
inimitable, that no statuary or painter could hit off a likeness, 
His countenance had a mixture of grace and , and was 
at once amiable and awful, and the unsubdued and eager air 
of youth was blended with the majesty of the hero and the 
king.” — Prorascn,} 
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Before her glass. Fou both see what is not, 

But dream it is what must be. . 
Arn, Must I wait ? 
Stran, No; that were a pity. But a word or two: 

His stature is twelve cubits; would you so far 

Outstep these times, and be a Titan? Or 

(To talk canonically) wax a son 

Of Anak ? 
Arn, 
Stran, Glorious ambition ! 

I love thee most in dwarfs! <A mortal of 

Philistine stature would have gladly pared 

His own Goliath down to a slight David: 

But thou, my manikin, wouldst soar a show 

Rather than hero. Thou shalt be indulged, 

If such be thy desire; and yet, by being 

A little less removed from present men 

In figure, thou canst sway them more; for all 

Would rise aguinst thee now, as if to hunt 

A new-found mammoth: and their cursed engines, 

Their culverins, and so forth, would find way 

Through our friend's armour there, with greater ease 

Than the adulterer’s arrow through his heel, 

Which Thetis had forgotten to baptize 

In Styx. 
Arn. Then let it be as thou deem'st best. {seest, 
Stran. Thou shalt be beauteous as the thing thou 

And strong as what it was, and 
Arn. 

For valour, since dcfurmity is daring. ' 

It is its essence to o’ertake mankind 

By heart and soul, and make liself the equal — 

Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 

A spur in its halt movements, to become 

All that the others cannot, in such things 

As still are free to both, to compensate 

For stepdame Nature's avarice at first. 

They woo with fearless deeds the smiles of fortune, 

And oft, like ‘Timour the lame Tartar, win them. 2 
Stran. Well spoken! and thou doubtless wilt 

remain 

Form'd as thou art. I may dismiss the mould 

Of shadow, which must turn to flesh, to incase 

This daring soul, which could achieve no less 

Without it. 
Arn. Had no power presented me 

The possibility of change, I would 

Have done the best which spirit may to make 

Its way with all deformity's dull, deadly, 

Discouraging weight upon me, like a mountain, 

In feeling, on my heart as on my shoulders — 

An hateful and unsightly molchill, to 

I would have louk'd 

Qn beauty in that sex which is the type 

Of all we know or dream of beautiful 

Beyond the world they brighten, with a sigh — 

Not of love, but despair; nor sought to win, 

Though to a heart all love, what could not love me 


Why not? 





I ask not 


7 J e — — »aa — — “ pa any thing on 
6 person uce con . also a perpets 
spur in — ee rescne and deliver himself rons, scorn: 3 

lormed persons are — bold ; first, as in 
om date, exposed to n, but in process 
general habit: also it stirroth fe them industry, 
—— of this kind, to —— and — the — 
that they may € somew o repay. 
superiors, it quencheth Jealousy towards the ; 

— they think th — at pleasure despise : a 
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PART I, 





In turn, because of this vile crooked clog, 

Which makes me lonely. Nay, I could have borne 
It all, had not my mother spurn'd me from her. 
The she-bear licks her cubs into a sort 

Of shape ; — my dam beheld my shape was hopeless, 
Had she exposed me, like the Spartan, ere 

I knew the passionate part of life, I had 

Been a clod of the valley,—happier nothing 

Than what lam. But even thus, the lowest, 
Ugtlest, and meanest of mankind, what courage 
And perseverance could have done, perchance 

Had made me something —as it has made heroes 
Of the same mould as mine. You lately saw me 
Master of my own life, and quick to quit it; 

And he who is so is the master of 

Whatever dreads to die. 


Stran, Decide between 
What you have been, or will be, 
Arn. I have done s0. 


You have open'd brighter prospects to my eyes, 
And sweeter to my heart. <As I am now, 

I might be fear’d, admired, respected, Joved 

Of all save those next to me, of whom 1 

Would be beloved. As thou showest me 

A choice of forms, I take the one I view. 
Haste ! haste! 

Strun. 

Arn. Surely, he 
Who can command all forms will choose the highest, 
Something superior even to that which was 
Pelides now before us. Perhaps Ais 
Who slew him, that of Paris: or—still higher — 
The poct's god, clothed in such limbs as are 
Thempelves a poetry. 

Stran. Less will content me ; 

For I, too, love a change: 


And what shall J wear ? 


Arn, Your aspect is 
Dusky, but not uncomely. 
* Stran. If I chose, 


I might be whiter; hut I have a penchant 

For black — it is so honest, and besides 

Can neither blush with shame nor pale with fear ; 
But I have worn it long enough of late, 

And now I'll take your figure. 

Ara, Mine ! 

Strun. Yes, You 
Shalt change with Thetis’ son, and I with Bertha, 
Your mother's offspring. People have their tastes: 
You have yours — I mine. 

Arn. Despatch ! Despaten 

Stran. Even 80. 

[ The Stranger takes some earth ani? moulds it 
along the turf, and then addresses the phan- 
tom of Achilles. 

Beautiful shadow . 
Of Thetis’s boy ! 

Who sleeps in the meadow 
Whose grass grows o'er Troy : 








see them In possession : so that 1 the — fn a great 
— defarmity te an advantage to rising.” am Essay iv.) 


** Lord B i hg ith iy ea when a boy, to distinction, 
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From the red earth, like Adam, ! 
Thy likeness I shape, 
As the being who made him, 
Whose actions I ape. 
| Thou clay, be all glowing, 
Till the rose in his cheek 
Be as fair as, when blowing, 
It wears its first streak ! 
Ye violets, I scatter, 
Now turn into eyes! 
And thon, sunshiny water, 
Of blood take the guise! 
| Let these hyacinth boughs 
Be his long flowing hair, 
And wave o’er his brows, 
As thou wavest in air! 
| Let his heart be this marble 
I tear from the rock ! 
| But his voice as the warble 
Of birds on yon oak! 
Let his flesh be the purest 
Of mould, in which grew 
The lily-root surest, 
And drank the best dew! 
Let his limbs be the lightest. 
Which clay can compound, 
And his aspect the brightest 
On earth to be found ! 
Elements, near me, 
Be mingled and stirr’d, 
Know me, and hear me, 
And leap to my word ! 
, Sunbeams, awaken 
| This earth’s animation ! 
"Tis done! He hath taken 
Bis stand in creation ! 
fAnnotn falis senseless ; his suul passes into the 
shape of Achilles, which rises from the 
ground ; while the phantom has disappeared, 
part by part, as the figure was formed from 
the earth, 
Arn, (in his new form). I love, and I shall be be- 
lovesi! Oh, life! 
| At last I feel thee! Glorious spirit ! 

Stran. Stop! 
What shall become of your abandon’d garment, 
Yon hump, and lump, and clod of ugliness, 

Which late you wore, or were ? 

Arn, Who cares ? Let wolves 
And vultures take it, if they will. 

Stran. And if 
They do, and are not scared by it, you'll say 
It must be peace-time, and no better fare 
Abroad i" the fields, 

Arn. Let us but Icave it there; 
No matter what becomes on 't. 

Stran., That's ungracious, 
If not ungrateful, Whatsoe'er it be, 

It hath sustain'’d your soul full many a day. 

rn, Ay, ws the dunghill may conceal a gem 
Which is now set in gold, as jewels should be. 

Stran. But if I give another form, it must be 
By fair exchange, not robbery. For they 
Who make men without women's aid have long 
Had patents for the same, and do not love 
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Your interlopers. The devil may take men, 

Not make them, — though he reap the benefit 

Of the original workmanship : —and therefore 

Some one must be found to assume the shape’ 

You have quitted. 


Arn. Who would do so ? 
Stran. That I know nt, 
And therefore I must. 
Arn. You! | 
Stran, I said it ere 
You inhabited your present dome of beauty. 
Arn, True. I forget all things in the new Joy 
Of this immortal change. 
Stran. In a few moments 


I will be as you were, and you shall see | 
Yourself for ever by you, as your sliadow. 
Arn. I would be spared this. | 
Stran. But it cannot be. 
What! shrink already, being what you are, 
From seeing what you were ? | 
Arn. Do as thon wilt. | 
Stran, (to the late form of ARNOLD, extended on | 
the earth). 
Clay ! not dead, but soul-less ! 
Though no man would choose thee, 
An immortal no less 
Deigns not to refuse thee. | 
Clay thou art; and unto spirit 
All clay is of equal merit. * 
Fire ! without which nought can live ; 
Fire ! but in which nought can live, 
Save the fabled salamander, 
Or immortal souls, which wander, 
Praying what doth not forgive, 
Howling for a drop of water, 
Burning in a quenchless lot : 
Fire ! the only element | 
Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm, 
Save the worm which dieth not, 
Can preserve a moment's form, 
But must with thyself be blent: 
Fire ! man’s safeguard and his slaughter : | 
Fire! Creation’s first-born daughter, ft 
And Destruction’s threaten'd son, 
When heaven with the world hath donc. | 
Fire ! assist me to renew A | 
Life in what Ites in my view | 
Stiff and cold ! 
His resurrection rests with me and you ! 
One little, marshy spark of iame— 
And he again shall seem the same ; 
But I his spirit’s place shall hold ! 
[An ignis-fatuus flits through the wood and rests || 
on the brow of the body. The Stranger dis- | 
rs: the body rises. 
Arn, (in his new form). Oh‘ horrible! — [thou ? | 
Stran, (in ARNOLD's late shape). What! tremblest 
Arn. _ Not so— | 
I merely shudder. Where is ficd the shape 
Thou lately worest ? 
Stran,. To the world of shadows. 
But let us thread the present. Whither wilt thou ? 
Arn. Must thou be my companion ? 
Strun. Wherefore not ? 
Your betters keep worse company. 
dirn, My betters ! 
Stran, Oh! you wax proud, I sce, of your new 
form: 
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I’m glad of that. Ungrateful too! That’s well; 

You improve apace ; — two changes in an instant, , 

And you are old in the world's ways already. 

But bear with me: indeed you'll find me useful 

Upon your pilgrimage. But come, pronounce 

Where shall we now be crrant ? 
Arn 


, Where the world 
Is thickest, that I may behold it in 
its workings. 
Stran, That's to aay, where there is war 


And woman in activity. Let's see! 
Spain — Italy —the new Atlantic world — 
Afric, with all its Moors. In very truth, 
There is small choice: the whole race are just now 
Tugging as usuakg each other’s hearts. 

Arn. I have heard great thiugs of Rome. 

Stran. A goodly choice — 
And scarce a better to be found on earth, 
Since Sodom was put out. The field is wide too; 
For now the Frank, and Hun, and Spanish scion 
Of the old Vandals, are at play along 
The sunny shores of the world's garden. 


Arne How 
Shall we proceed ? 
Stren, Like gallants, on good coursers. 


What ho! my chargers! Never yet were better, 
Since Phaeton was upset into the Po. 
Our pages too! 


Enter two Pages, with four coal-black horses. 

Arn. A noble sight ! 

Stran. And of 
A nobler breed. Match me in Barbary, 

Or your Kochlini race of Araby, 
With these ! 

Arn. The mighty steam, which volumes high 
From their proud nostrils, burns the very air ; 
And sparks of flame, like dancing fire-fiies, wheel 
Around their manes, as common insects swarm 
Round common steeds towards sunset. 


— —— — 


Stran. Mount, my lord : 
They and I are your servitors. 
Arn. And these 


Our dark-cyed pages——what may be their names ? 
Stran. You shall baptize them. 


Arn, * What! in huly water? 
Stran. Why not? The deeper sinner, better 
saint. 
Arn, They are beautiful, and cannot, sure, be 
demons. _ fbeanty 
Stran. True; the devil's always ugly; and your | 
Iy never diabolical. | 


Arn. 1} call him i 
Who bears the golden horn, and wears such bright | 
And blooming aspect, Huon ; for he louks 
Like to the lovely boy lost in the forest, 

And never found till now. And for the other 
And darker, and more thoughtful, who smiles not, | 
But looks as serious though serene as night, | 
He shall be Memaon, from the Ethiop king 
Whose statue turns a harper once a day. 

And you? 

Btran, I bave ten thousand names, and twice 
As many attributes; but as I wear 


A haman shape, will take a human name. 


Ara. More human than the shape (though it was 
mine once) 


I truct. 
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Then call me Ceasar. | 
Why, that name 
| 


| Belongs to empires, and has been but borne 
By the world’s lords. 


Stran. 


The devil in disguise — since so you deem me, 
| Unless you call me pope instead. 


Arn, Well, then, 


. Cesar thou shalt be. For myself, my name 
; Shalt be plain Arnold still. 


And therefore fittest for 


Cas. We'll add a title — 


“Count Arnold :” it hath no ungracious sound, 
And will look well upon a billet-doux. 


Arn. Or in an order for a battle-field. [steed | 

Ces. (sings). To horse! to horse! my coal-black | 
Paws the ground and snuffs the air! 

There's not a foal of Arab’s breed 
More knows whom he must bear; 

On the hill he will not tire, 

Swifter as it waxes higher ; 

In the marsh he will not slacken, i 

On the plain be overtaken ; | 

In the wave he will not sink, | 

Nor pause at the brook’s side to drink ; 

In the race he will not pant, 

In the combat be N not faint ! 

On the stones he will not stumble, 

Time nor toil shall make him humble ; 

In the stall he will not stiffen, 

But be winged as a griffin, 

Unly flying with his feet: 

And will not such a voyage be sweet ? 

Merrily ! merrily ! never unsound, 

ShaJl our bonny black horses skim over the ground } 

From the Alps to the Caucasus, ride we, or fly ! 

For we ’tl leave them behind in the glance of aneye. | 

[ They mount their horses and disappear, | 


SCENE Ul. 
A Camp before the Walle of Rome. 


AunoLp and CAAAn. | 


Cas. You are well enter'd now. , 

Arn. Ay; but my path | 
Has been o'er carcasses: mine eyes are full 
Of blood, 

Cas. Then wipe them, and see clearly. 


Why! 
Thou art a conqueror; the chosen knight 


, And free companion of the gallant Bourbon, 


Late constable of France: and now to be 
Lord of the city which hath been earth's Jord l 
Under its emperors, and —- changing sex, | 
Not sceptre, an hermaphrodite of emptre — | 
Lady of the old world. | 

| 


Arn. How old? What! are there 
New worlds ? 
Cas. To you. You'll find there are such shortly, | 


By its rich harvests, new disense, and gold ; 
From one half of the world named a whole new one, 
Because you know no better than the dull 
And dubious notice of your eyes and cars, 
Arn. I'll trust them. 
Ces. Dot They will deceive you eweetly, 
And that is better than the bitter truth. 
Arn. Dog! 
Cas. 


Arn. 


| 


Man! 
Devil ! 
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Cas. Your obedient humble servant. 
Arn, Say master rather. Thou hast lured me on, 
Through scenes of blood and lust, till I am here. 
Cas. And where wouldst thou be ? 
Arn. Oh, at peace — in peace. 
Cas. And where is that which is so? From the star 
To the winding worm, all life is motion; and 
In life commotion is the extremest point 
Of Hfe. The planet wheels till it becomes 
A comet, and destroying as it sweeps 
The stars, goes out. The poor worm winds its way, 
Living upon the death of other things, 
But still, like them, must live and die, the subject , 
Of something which has made it live and die. 
You must obey what all obey, the rule 
Of fix’d necessity: against her edict 
Rebellion prospers not. 


Arn. And when it prospers ——— 
Ces. *Tis no rebellion. 
Arn, Will it prosper now ? 


Cas. The Bourbon hath given orders for the assault, 

And by the dawn there will be work. 

Arn, , Alas! 

And shall the city yield? I see the giant 

Abode of the true God, and his true saint, 

Saint Peter, rear its dome and cross into 

That sky whence Christ ascended from the cross, 

Which his blood made a badge of glory and 

QO? joy (as once of turture unto him, 

God and God’s Son, man’s sole and only refuge). 
Cas. "Tis there, and shall be. 
Arn. 

Cas. 

Above, and many altar shrines below. 

Also some culverins upon the walls, 

And harquebusses, and what not; besides 

The men who are to kindle them to death 

Of other men. 

Arn. And those scarce mortal arches, 

Vile above pile of everlasting wall, 

The theatre where emperors and their subjects 

(‘Those subjects Romans) stood at gaze upon 

The battles of the monarchs of the wild 

And wood, the lion and his tusky rebels : 

Of the then untamed desert, brought to joust 

In the arena (as right well they might, ~ 

When they had left no human foe unconquer’d) ; 

Made even the forest pay its tribute of 

Life to their amphitheatre, as well 

As Dacia men to die the eternal death 

For a sole instant’s pastime, and * Pass on 

To a new gladiator !"— Must it fall ? 

Ces. The city, or the amphitheatre ? 

The church, or one, or all? for you confound 

Both them and me. 

Arn. To-morrow sounds the assault 
' With the first cock-crow, 
Cy 


What ? 
The crucifix 


; 4. Which, if it end with 
i The evening's first nightingale, will be 

i; Something new in the annals of great sleges ; 

i For men must have their prey after long toil. 

| dra. The sun goes down as calmly, and perhaps 
| More beautifully, than he did on Rome 

{ On the day Remus leapt her wail. 

| 


— — —— 


| .) (Suetonius relates of Julius Carsar, that bie baldness geve 
f him Dnuch uneasiness, having often ſound himself, upon that 
{ Account, expoxed to the ridicule of his enemies 

‘ therefore, 
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Ces. I saw him. 
Arn. You! — 
Ces. Yes, sir. You forget I am or was 


Spirit, till I took up with your cast shape 

And a worse name. I'm Cesar and a hunchback 
Now. Well! the first of Caesars was a bald-head, 
And loved his laurels better as a wig 

(So history says) than asa glory. Thus 

The world runs on, but we'll be merry still. 

I saw your Romulus (simple as I am) 

Slay his own twin, quickborn of the same womb, 
Because he leapt a ditch (‘twas then no wall, 
Whate'er it now be); and Rome’s earliest cement 
Was brother’s blood; and if its native blood 

Be spilt till the choked Tiber be ae-#ed 

As e’er "twas yellow, it will never wear 

The deep hue of the ocean and the earth, 

Which the great robber sons of fratricide 

Have made their never-ceasing scene of slaughter 
For ages. ¥ 

Arn. But what have these done, their far 
Remote descendants, who have lived in peace, 
The peace of heaven, and in her sunshine of 
Piety ? 

Ces. Aud what had they done, whom 
Romans o’erswept ? —- Hark ! 

Arn, They are soldiers singing 
A reckless roundelay, upon the eve 
Of many deaths, it may be of their own. 
Ces. And why should they not sing as well as 
swans ? 
Thev are black ones, to be sure. 
arn. 
I see, too? 

Cas. In my grammar, certes. 
Was educated for a monk of all times, 
And once I was well versed in the forgotten 
Etruscan Ictters, and— were I so minded — 
Could make their hieroglyphics plainer than 
Your alphabet. 

Arn. And wherefore do you not ? 

Cas. It answers better to resolve the alphabet 
Back into hieroglyphics. Like your statesman, 


the old 


Hl 


So, you are learn’d, | 


I 


{ Philosopher, and what not, they have built 
| More Babels, without new dispersion, than 


3 4 
of all the honours conferred upon him by the j 


The stammering young ones of the flood’s dull ooze, 
Who fail’d and fied each other. Why? why, marry, 
Because no man could understand his neighbour. 
They are wiser now, and will not separate 
For nonsense. Nay, it is their brotherhood, 
Their Shibboleth, their Koran, Talmud, their 
Cabala; their best brick-work, wherewithal 
They build more. 

Arn, (titerrupting him). Ob, thou everlasting 

sneerer } 

Be silent! How the soldiers’ rough strain seems 
Soften'd by distance to a hymn-like cadence ! 
Listen ! 

Cas. Yes. I have heard the angels sing. 

Arn. And demons howl. 

Cas. And man, too. Let us listen: 
I love all music. 


eonate and peorie, there was none which he either accepted 
or used with so much pleasure as the right of wearlag Cou- 
stantly a laurel crown. ] 
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They flit along the eternal city’s rampart, 
And stretch their glorious, gory, shadowy hands, 
' And beckon me away ! 
Phil. . Soletthem! Wilt thou 
Turn back from shadowy menaces of shadows ? 
Bourb. They do not menace me. J could bave 


The gates, and together 
Or break or climb o'er 
The wall: on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot, 
Our shout shall grow gladder, 
And death only be mute. 


| BYRON’S WORKS. : PART i 
Song of the Suldiers within. Phil, — a our soldiers. Were the wails of 
The black bands came over They'd crack them. Hunger is a sharp artillery. 
The Alps and their snow ; Bourb. That they will falter is my least of fears. 
With Bourbon, the rover, That they will be repulsed, with Bourbon for 
They pass'd the broad Po. Their chief, and all their kindled appetites | 
‘We have beaten all foemen, To marshal them on — were those hoary walls 
We have captured a king, Mountains, and those who guard them like the gods | 
We have turn'd back on no men, Of the old fables, I would trust my Titans ; — | 
And so let us sing! But now J 
Here 's the Bourbon for ever! Phil. They are but men who war with mortals, || 
Though pennyless all, Bourb. Truc: but those walls have girded in great |: 
We'll have one more endeavour ages, | 
At yonder old wall. And sent forth mighty spirits. The past earth 
With the Bourbon we'll gather And present phantom of imperious Rome | 
At day-dawn before Is peopled with those wacriors; and methinks | 
( 


— — —— — 


Hourb. A thousand years have mann'id the walls 
With all their herves,—~ the last Cato stands 
And tears his bowels, rather than survive 
The liberty of that I would enslave. 
And the first Cesar with his triumphs flits 
From battlement to battlement. 
Put. Then conquer 
The walls for which he conquer'd, and be greater ! 
Who warr'd, with his brother. Bourb. ‘Truv: so I will, or perish. 
Oh, the Bourbon! the Bourbon! Phi You cun not. 
Sans country or home, } In such an enterprise to die is rather 
We'll follow the Bourbon, The dawn of an eternal day, than death, 
To plunder old Rome. { Count Anxotp and Cxsar advance. 
Cas. An indifferent song Ces. And the mere men—do they too sweat 


And fire, fire away ! 
With Spain fur the vanguari, 
Our varied host comes ; 
And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany's drums ; 
And Italy’s lances 
Are couch’d at their mother ; 
But our leader from France is, 


With the Bourbon we'll mount o'er ; Methinks, a Sylla’s menace; but they clasp, [faced, 

The walls of old Rome, : And raise, and wring their dim and deathlike hands, | 

And who then shall count o'er ‘ And with thelr thin aspen faces and fix'd eyes 

The spoils of each dome ? Fascinate mine. Louk there ! | 

Up! up with the lily! | Phil. I lodk upon 

And down with the keys! _ A lofty battlement. 

In ald Rome, the seven-hilly, | Bourb. And there ! i 
4 We'll revel at ease. Vuil. Not even t 
; Licr streets shall be gory, | A guard in sight; they wisely keep below, | 
Her Tiber all red, " Shelter'’d by the grey parapet frum some 
And her temples #0 hoary Stray bullet of our lansquenets, who might. f 
| Shall clang with our tread. Practise in the cool twilight. (, 
Qh, the Bourbon! the Bourbon ° Bourb. You are blind. a 

The Bourbon for aye ! Phil. If seeing nothing more than may be seen 

| Of our song bear the burden ! Be so. J 


— — — — 
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For those within the walls, methinks, to hear. beneath ; 
Arn. Yes, if they keep to their chorus. But here The noon of this same ever-scorching glory ? 
comes + Bourb, Ah! 
The general with his chicfs and men of trust. Welcome the bitter hunchback ! and his master, 
A goodly rebel ! The beauty of ouf host, and brave as beauteous, 


‘ ae ' And generous ns lovely. We shall find 
Enter the Constable Bovurgown ! “ cum sulk, gc. &e. | Work for you both eve morning. 


A — — — — — — — 


— ath ⸗ — 


Phil, How now, noble prince, Cea. You will find, 
You are not cheerful ? So please your highness, 110 less for yourself. 
Bourb. Why should I be so? |; Bourb. And if I do, there will not be a labourer 
Phil. Opon the eve of conquest, such as ours, More forward, hunchback ! 
Most men would be so. Can. You may well say 80, 
Bourb. If I were secure! For you have seen that dack — as general, 


j ( Chartes of Bourbon was cousin to Francis I, and Con- { also by the king, he transferred his services to the Bmpemr 
e of France. — DEY pare by the — Charlies V.] 
mother for having dectined 
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ACENE II. 


Placed in the rear in action — but your foes 

Have never seen it. - 
Bourb. That's a fair retort, 

For I provoked it: — but the Bourbon’s breast 

Has been, and ever shall be, far advanced 

In danger’s face as yours, were you the devii. 

Cas. And if I were, I might have saved myself 
The toil of coming here. 

Phil, Why so? 

Cas. Once half 
Of your brave bands of their own bold accord 
Will go to him, the other half be sent, 

More swiftly, not Jess surely. 

Bourb. : Arnold. your 
Slight crooked friend 's as snake-like in his words 
As his deeds. 

Cus. Your highness much mistakes me. 
The first snake was a flatterer — I am none ; 

And for my deeds, I only sting when stung. 
Bourb. You are brave, and that’s enough for me ; 
and quick 
In speech as sharp in action —and that’s more. 
T am not alone a soldier, but the soldiers’ 
Comrade, 

Ces. They are but bad company, your highness ; 
And worse even for their friends than fues, as being 
More permanent acquaintance. 

Phil, How now, fellow! 
Thou waxest insolent, beyond the privilege 
Gta buffoon, 

Cus. You mean I speak the truth. 

I'll lie — it is as easy: then you'll praise ine 
For calling you a hero, 

Bourb. Philibert ! 
fet him alone; he's brave, and ever has [der, 
Been first, with that swart face and mountain shoul- 
In ficld ar storm, and patient in starvation ; 

And for his tengue, the camp ts full of licence, 
And the sharp stinging of a lively rogue 
ls, to my mind, far preferable to 
The gross, dull, heavy, gloomy execration 
Of a mere famish’d, sullen, grumbling slave, 
Whom nothing can convince save a full meal, 
And wine, and slecp, and a few maravedis, 
With which he deems him rich. 

It would be well 
If ti. carth's princes ask'd no more. 

Bourb, Be silent ! 

Ces. Ay, but not idle. Work yourself with words. 
You have tew to speak, 

Phil, What means the audacious prater ? 

Cs. To prate, Jike other prophets. 

Buarh, Philibert t 
Why will you vex him? Have we not enough 
To think on? Arnold! I will Jead the attack 
To-morrow. 

Arn, I have heard as much, my lord. 

Bourb, And you will follow ? 

Arn, Since I must not lead. 

Bourb. 'T 18 necessary for the further daring 
Of our too needy army, that their chief 
Plant the first foot upon the foremost ladder's 
Firat. step. 

: Ces, Upon its topmost, let us hope : 

So shall he have his full deserts. 

_ Bourb. _ The world’s 
Great capital perchance is ours to-morrow. 
Through every change the seven-hill'd city hath 
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Retain’d her sway o'er nations, and the Caesars, 
But yielded to the Alarics, the Alarics 
Unto the pontiffs. Roman, Goth, or pricst, 
Still the world’s masters! Civilised, barbarian, 
! Or saintly, still the walls of Romulus 
| Have been the circus of an empire. ‘Well! 
"T was their turn —now ‘tis ours; and let us hope 
That we will fight as well, and rule much better, 
Cas. No doubt, the camp’s the school of civic 





rights. 
. What would you make of Rome ? 
|  Bourb. That which it was. 
| Casa. In Alaric’s time? 
Bourh. No, slave ! in the first Cæsar's, 
Whose name you bear like other curs 

. Ces. And kings ! 
| “fis a great name for blood-hounds, 

Bourb. There's a demon 


In that fierce rattle-snake thy tongue. Wilt never 
Be serious ? 
Ces. On the eve of battle, no;— 
That were not soldier-like. ‘Tis for the general 
To be more pensive: we adventurers 
Must be more cheerful. Wherefore should we think ? 
Our tutelar deity, in a leader's shape, 
Takes care of us. Keep thought aloof from hosts ! 
If the knaves take to thinking, you will have 
' To crack those walls alone. 
LbLwcourhb. You may sneer, since 
Tis lucky for you that you fight no worse for’t. 
Cas. I thank you for the freedom ; ‘tis the only 
Pay I have taken in your highness’ service. 
Bourb, Well, sir, to-morrow you shal] pay yourself, 
Look on those towers; they hold my treasury ; 
' But, Philibert, we'll in to council. Arnold, 
We would request your presence. 


— te 


trn, Prince! my service 
Is yours, as in the field. 
| Bourb. In both we prize it, 


And yours will be a post of trust at daybreak. 

Ces. And mine ? 

Bourh, To follow glory with the Bourbon. 
Good night ! 

iran, (to CAxxR). Prepare our armour for the 

ussault, 
And wait within my tent. 
Ercunt Boursos, ARNOLD, PuiLiperr, §c. 

Cas. (solus). Within thy tent ! 
Think'st thou that I pass from thee with my presence ? 
Or that this crooked coffer, which contain’d 
Thy principle of life, is aught to me 
Except a mask? And these are men, forsooth ! 
Heroes and chiefs, the flower of Adam’s bastards ! 
This is the consequence of civing matter 
The power of thought. It is a stubborn substance, 
And thinks chaotically, as it acts, 
Ever relapsing into its first elements. 
Well! I must play with these poor puppets: ‘tis 
The spirit’s pastime in his idler hours. 
When I grow weary of it, I have business 
Amongst the stars, which these poor creatures deem 
Were made for them to look at, 'T were a jest now 
To bring one down amongst them, and set fire 
Unto their anthill: how the pismires then 
| Would scaraper o'er the scalding soil, and, ceasing 
From tearing down each other's nests, pipe forth 
One universal orison! Ha! ha! 


— — 
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PART IL 
SCENE I. 


Before the Walls of Rome.—- The Aseault: the Army 
in motion, with ladders to scale the walls ; Boun- 
BON, with a white scarf over his armour, foremost. 


Chorus of Spirits ia the air. 


1 
*T is the morn, but dim and dark. 
Whither flies the silent lark ? 
Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 
Is the day indeed begun ? 
Nature's eye 1s melancholy 
O'er the city high and holy : 
But without there is a din 
Should arouse the saints within, 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dashes. 
Oh, ye seven hills! awaken, 
Ere your very base be shaken! 


2. 
Hearken to the steady stamp ! 
Mars is in their every tramp! 
Not a step is out of tune, 
As the tides obey the moon ! 
On they march, thouch to self-slaughter, 
Regular as rolling water, 
Whose high waves o'ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 
Breaking only rank by rank. 
Hearken to the armour’s clank ! 
Look down o'er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier: 
Look on each step of each ladder, 
As the stripes that streak an adder. 


3. 
Look upon the bristling wall, 
Mann’d without an interval ! 
Round and round, and tier on tier, 
Cannon’s black mouth, shining spear, 
Lit match, bell-mouth’d musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon ; 
All the warlike gear of old, 
Mix’d with what we now behold. 
In this strife ‘twixt old and new, 
Gather Hike a locusts’ crew. 
Shade of Remus! 'tis a time 
Awful as thy brother's crime ! 
Christians war against Christ's shrine ; — 
Must its‘lot be like to thine ? 


4. 
Near-—~and near — and nearer still, 
As the earthquake caps the hill, 
First with trembling, hollow motion, 
Like a scarce-awaken'd ocean, 
Then with stronger shock and louder, 
Tif the rocks are crush'd to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host ! 
Heroes of the immortal boast ! 
Mighty chicfs! eternal shadows ! 
First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 


verse uf 
He had better have granted it o capitulation. 


Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels 
Plough the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who weep o'er Carthage burning, 

Weep not — strike / for Rome is mourning !! 


5. 
Onward sweep the varied nations! 
Famine long hath dealt their rations. 
To the wall, with hate and hunger, 
Numerous as wolves, and stronger, 
On they sweep. Oh! glorious city ! 
Must thou be a theme for pity ? 
Fight, like your first sire, each Roman ! 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 
Match'd with Bourbon’s black bandi‘ti ! 
Rouse thee, thou eternal city ; 
Rouse thee! Rather give the torch 
With thine own hand to thy porch, 
Than behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their foot. 


6. 
Ah! behold yon bleeding spectre ! 
Nlion’s children find no Hector ; 
Priam’s offspring loved their brother ; 
Rome's great sire forgot his mother, 
When he slew his gallant twin, 
With inexpiable sin. 
See the giant shadow stride 
Q'er the ramparts high and wide ! 
When the first o’erleapt thy wall, 
Its foundation mourn’d thy fall. 
Now, though towering like a Babel, 
Who to stop his steps are able + 
Stalking o'er thy highest dome, 
Remus claims his vengeance, Reme ! 


. e 
Now they reach thee in their anger; 
Fire and smoke and hellish clangour 
Are around thee, thou world’s wonder, 
Death is in thy walls and under. 
Now the mecting steel first clashes, 
Downward then the ladder crashes, 
With its iron load all gleaming, 
Lying at {ts foot blaspheming : 
Up again! for every warrior 
Slain, another climba the barrier. 
Thicker grows the strife: thy ditches 
Europe's mingling gore enriches. 
Rome ! although thy wall may perish, 
Such manure thy fields will cherish, 
Making gay the harvest-home ; 
But thy hearths, alas! oh, Rome — 
Yet be Rome amidst thine anguish, 
Fight as thou wast wont to vanquish ! 


8. 
Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 
Let not your quench'd hearths be Atc's - 
Yet again, ye shadowy heroes, 
Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 
Though the son who slew his mother 
Shed Rome's blood, he was your brother : 


1 Scipio, the second Africanus, is said to have 
Homer, and wept over the buraing of 
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7 was the Roman curb’d the Roman ; — 
Brennus was a baffled foeman. 

Yet again, ye saints and martyrs, 

Rise! for yours are holier charters ! 
Mighty gods of temples falling, 

Yet In ruin still appalling ! 

Mightier founders of those altars, 

True and Christian, — strike the assaulters ! 
Tiber! Tiber! let thy torrent 

Show even nature’s self abhorrent. 

Let each breathing heart dilated 

Turn, as doth the lion baited ! 

Rome be crush'd to one wide tomb, 

But de still the Roman’s Rome ! 


Bovurzon, ARNOLD, Casa, and others, arrive at the 
foot of the wall. Anson is about to plant his 
ladder. 

Bourl. Hold, Arnold! I am first. 

Arn. Not so, my lord. 

Bourb, Hold, sir, I charge you! Follow! I am 
proud 

Of such a follower, but will brook no leader. 

[Bounson plants his ladder, and beyins to mount. 

Now, boys! On! on! 

(A shot strikes him, and Bounxon falls. 
Ces. And off! 
Arn. Eternal powers ! 

The host will be appall’d, — but vengeance ! ven- 

geance ! 
Bourb. ’Tis nothing-—Jend me your hand. 
{Bournon takes ARNoun by the hand, and rises - 
but as he puts his foot on the step, falls again. 
Arnold ! IT am sped. 

Conceal my fall — all will go well —conceal it ! 

Fling my cloak o’er what will be dust anon ; 

Let not the soldiers see it. 


Arn. You must be 
Removed ; the aid of — 
Bourb. No, my gallant boy ; 


Death is upon me. But what is one life ? 


' The Bourbon’s spirit shall command them still. 


( 
F 
| 


—=—— 


' Keep them yet ignorant that I am but clay, 


Till they are conquerors-— then do as you may. 
Cas. Would not your highness choose to kiss the 
Cross ? 
We have no priest here, but the hilt of sword 
May serve instead : — it did the same for Bayard. ! 


Bourb. Thou bitter slave! to name Aim at this 


But I deserve it. {time ! 
Arn, (to Casan). Villain, hold your peace ! 
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For but an hour, a minute more of life 


To die within the wall! Hence, Arnold, hence! 
You lose — they will conquer Rome without 
ee. 
Arn. And without thee / 
Bourbd. Not 80; I'll lead them still 


In spirit. Cover up my dust, and breathe not 
| That I have ceased to breathe. Away! and be 


Victorious ! 
Arn. But I must not leave thee thus. 
Bourb. You must — farewell—— Op! up! the world 
is winning. {Bouzson dies, 2 
Cas. (to ARNOLD). Come, count, to business. 
Arn. True. I7li weep hereafter. 
[AnNnotp covers Bounzox’s body with a mantle, 
and mounts the ladder, crying 
The Bourbon ! Bourbon! On, boys! Rome is ours ! 
Cas. Good night, lord constable ! thou wert a man. 
[Csan follows ApNoin; they reach the bat- 
tlement; Annotw and Cesar are struck 


down. 

Cas. A precious somerset! Is your countship 
injured ? 

Arn. No, { Remounts the ladder. 


Ces. A rare blood-hound, when his own is heated! 
And "tis no boy's play. Now he strikes them down ! 
His hand is on the hattlement — he grasps it 
As though it were an altar ; now his foot 
Is on it, and ——— What have we here ?——a Roman? 

; [A man falls. 
The first bird of the covey ! he has fallen 
On the outside of the nest. Why, how now, fellow ? 

Wounded Man. A drop of water! 

Ces. Blood ’s the only liquid 
Nearer than Tiber, 

Wounded Man. V have died for Rome. [ Dies. 

Cas. And so did Bourbon, in another sense. 

Oh these immortal men! and their great motives ! 

But I must after my young charge. He is 

By this time i’ the forum. Charge! charge! 
[Cassar mounts the ladder; the scene closes. 


SCENE II. 


The City. — Combats between the Besiegers and 
Besieged in the streets. Inhabitants flying in con- 
fusion. 
Enter CÆSAR. 
Ces. I cannot find my hero; he is mix'd 


| With the heroic crowd that now pursue 


Cas, What, when a Christian dies? Shall I not The fugitives, or battle with the desperate. 


offer 
A Christian “ Vade in pace ?” 
Arn, Silence! Oh! 
Those eyes are glazing which o'crlook'd the world, 
And saw'no equal. 


Houurb. Arnold, should'st thou see 


France-—.. But hark! hark! the assault grows 


warmer. Oh ! 


1 (* Finding himae}f mortally wounded, Bayard — | 
his eyes on th guard of hs | ai He led on to the walls, and 
F bes dressed his : with 


Prayers to God, and in this posture he calmly waited the ap- ! 
proach of deat. 7 


one of his attendants to place him under a tree with 
towards the enemy : then, 6 


sword, which he held up ins 
h.“ .- Ropantrson, Charles V. 


® [“ On the lat of May, 1997, the Constable and his army 
came in sight of Rome, and the next mornizg commenced 


; How the old red-shanks scamper ! 


What have we here? A cardinal or two 

That do not seem in love with martyrdom. 

Could they doff 
Their hose as they have doff'd their hats, ‘t would be 
A blessing, as a mark the less for plunder. 

But let them fiy; the crimson kennels now 

Will not much stain their stockings, since the mire 


| Is of the self-same purple hue. 


the attack. Bourbon wore a white vest over his armour, in 
order, ho said, to be more conspicuous both to his friends and 


commenced a — 
sault, which was equal violence. 8 a 
his reap: to ete atized a acaling der from a 
ng "at his wound 

cealed 
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Enter a Party fighting - Announ at the head of the 
Besiegers. 
He comes, 
Hand in hand with the mild twins— Gore and Glory. 
Holla! hold, count ! 
Arn, Away! they must not rally. 
Cas. I tell thee, be not rash; a golden bridge 
Is for a flying enemy. I gave thee 
A form of beauty, and an 
Exemption from some maladies of body, 
But not of mind, which is hot mine to give. 
But though I gave the form of Thetis’ son, 
I dipt thee not in Styx; and ‘gainst a foe 
I would not warrant thy chivalric heart 
More than Pelides’ heel; why then, be cautious, 
And know thyself a mortal still. 
Arn. And who 
With aught of soul would combat if he were 
Invulnerable ? That were pretty sport. 
Think'st thou I beat for hares when lions roar? 
[ARNOLD rushes into the combat. 
Ces. A precious sample of humanity ! 
Well, his blood ’s up: and if a little ’s shed, 
°T will serve to curb his fever. 
[ARNoLp engages with a Roman, who retires 
towards a portico. 
Arn. Yield thee, slave ! 
I promise quarter. 
Rom, 
Arn. 
My word is known, 
Rom. 


That ’s soon said. 
And done— 


So shal} be my deeds. 
[ They re~engage. Csau comes forward. 
Cas. Why, Arnold! hold thine own: thou hast 
in hand 
A famous artisan, a cunning sculptor ; 
Also a dealer in the sword and dagger. 
Not so, my musquetecr; “twas he who slew 
The Bourbon from the wall. 
Arn, - Ay, did he so ? 
Then he hath carved his monument. 
Rom. 
May live to carve your betters’. 
Cas. Well said, my man of marble! Benvenuto, 
Thou hast some practice in both ways; and he 
! Who slays Cellini will have work'd as hard 
| 


I yet 


As eer thou did’st upon Carrara's blocks. ! 


{Azwotp disarms and wounds Ceriint, but | What would'st thou ? 


aliyhily : the latter draws a pistol, and fires ; 
then retires, and disappears through the ' 
portico. 
Cas. How farest thou? Thou hast a taste, me- 
thinks, 
Of red Beliona’s banquet. 
Ara. (staggers). ’T is a scratch. 
Lend me thy scarf. He shall not ‘scape me thus. 
Cas. Where is it ? 
Ara, In the shoulder, not the sword arm — 
And that's enough. I am thirsty: would I had 
A helm of water ! 


ie my A deliberate * says Benvenuto Cellini, “* 1 
aie iberate aim at a person who seemed 
: but the mist prevented me from 
— et k or on font. 
suddenly about to Alessandro * — i 
te their pieces, and showed them to escape 
beepers Having — — y fired twire 
* once, tlously approached the walls, and 
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PART Tr. 
Ces, That's a liquid now 
In requisition, but by no means easiest 
To come at. 
Arn. And my thirst increases;— but 


I'll find a way to quench it. 


Ces. Or be quench’'d 
Thyself. 
Arn, The chance is even; we will throw 


The dice thereon. But I lose time in prating ; | 

Prithee be quick.- ICÆsau binds on the scarf. 
And what dost thou so idly7 

Why dost not strike ? 

Cas. Your old philosophers 
Beheld mankind, as mere spectators of l 
The Olympic games. When I behold a prize | 
Worth wrestling for, I may be found a Milo. 

Arn. Ay, 'gainst an oak. | 

Ces. A forest, when it suits me: | 
I combat with a mass, or not at all. { 
Meantime, pursuc thy sport as I do mine ; [ 
Which is just now to gage, since all these labourers | 

fill reap my harvest gratis. 
| 


Arn, Thou art st{l 
A fiend ! 
Ces, And thou—a man. 


Aru. Why, such I fain would show me. 


Ces. True—as men are. | 
Arn. And what is that ? 
Ca's. Thou feclest and thou seeast. 


[Exit Arnon, joining in the combat which stilt | 
continues between detached parties. The scene , 
eddres. 


St, Peter's — The Interior of the Church— The Pope 
at the Altar — Priests, Wc. crowding in confusion, | 
and Citizens flying for refuge, pursued by Soldiery. 


Enter Cesar. 


A Spanish Soldier. Down with them, comrades! 
seize upon those lamps ! 
Cleave yon bald-pated shaveling to the chine! 
His rosary ‘'s of gold! 
Lutheran Soldier. 
Plunder hereafter, but for vengeance now — 
Yonder stands Anti-Christ ! 
Cas, (interposing). 


| 
| 
SCENE JM. | 
! 
| 
| 


Revenge | revenge ! 1 


{ 
! 
How nuw, schismatic ? i 
Luth. Sold. In the holy name of Christ, ; 
Destroy proud Anti-Christ. I am a Christian. | 
Ces. Yea, a disciple that would make the founder i 

: OF your belief renuunce 4t, could he see 
‘ Such proselytes. Best stint thyself to plunder. 
Luth, Sold. 1 say he is the devil. : 
Ces. Hush! keep that secret, || 
‘| 
| 
| 
| 


| Lest be should recognize you for his own, 


Luth. Sold. Why would you save him? [repeat he | 
The devil, or the devil's vicar upon earth. 
Ces. And that's the reason: would you make 3. 
quarrel 


od that there was an extraordinary confusion 
- —— ** occasioned by our having shot the Duke : of | 

s he was, as 1 understood aftorwards, that a 7A. 
———— I saw raised above the rest.’ Vol. . ‘ | 
The however, ian one of the many stories in Coieal . 
—— sutoblograpby which nobody seems ever to have } 


| 


* ‘ 
* ae eee 
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SOENS iit. 


canal 


With your best friends? ‘You had far best be quiet ; 
His hour is not yet come, 
Luth. Sold. That shall be scen ! 


[ The Lutheran Soldier rushes forward; a shot 
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and he falls at the foot of the Altar. 
Cas. eo the Lutheran), I told you so. 
Luth. Sold And will you not avenge me 7 
Cas. Not 1 ! You know that “ Vengeance is the 
You sec he loves no interlopers. {Lord's :” 
Luth. Sold. (dying). Oh! 
Had I but slain him, I had gone on high, 
Crown'd with eternal glory! Heaven, forgive 
My feebleness of arm that reach’d him not, 
And take thy servant to thy mercy. Tis 
A glorious triumph still; proud Babylon's 
No more ; the Harlot of ‘the Seven Hills 
Hath changed her scarlet raiment for sackcloth 
And ashes ! { The Lutheran dies. 
Cos. Yes, thine own amidst the rest. 
Well done, old Babel ! 

[Zhe Guards defend themselves desperately, 
while the Poutiff escapes, by a private pus- 
sage, to the Vatican and the Castle of St. 
Angelo. | 

Cas. Ha! right nobly battled ! 
Now, priest! now, soldier! the two great professions, 
Together by the cars and hearts! I have not 
Seen a more comic pantomime since Titus 
Took Jewry. But the Romans had the best then ; 
Now they must take their turn. 

Soldiers. He hath escaped ! 
Follow ! (up, 

Another Sold. They have barr'd the narrow passage 
And it is clogged with dead even to the door. 

Cas. Iam glad he hath cecaped: he may toank ; 

me for't 

In part. I would not have his bulls abolish'’d — 

"fT were worth one half our empire: his indulgences 

Demand some in return ; — no, no, he must not 

Fall; — and besides, his now escape may furnish 

A future miracle, in future proof 

Of his infallibtlity. { Zo the Spanish Soldiery. 
Well, cut-throats ! 

What do you pause for? If you make not haste, 

There will not be a link of pious gold left. 

And you, too, catholics! Would ye return 

From such a pilgrimage without a relic ? 

The very Lutherans have more true devotion : 

See how they strip the shrines ! 

Soldiers. By holy Pcter 
He speaks the trath ; the heretics will bear 
The best away. 

Ces, And that were shame ! 
Assist in their conversion. 


[ The Soldiers dixperse ; many quit the Church, 


others enter. 

Cas. They are gone, 
And others come: so flows the wave on wave 
Of what these creatures call eternity, 

. Deeming themselves the breakers of the occan, 
| While they are but its bubbles, ignorant 
° That foam ts their foundation. So, another ! 
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May to 


lust, on the side of the Imperialists, devas the city 


— 
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strikes him from one of the Pope's Guards, ; 


{ie — of St. Angelo was besieged from the Gth of 
he &th of June, during which time slaughter and 
dowoatior, arcompanted with every excess of impiety, —5 
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Enter Oumrta, flying from the pursuit — She springs 
upon the Altar. 
Sold. She's mine ! 
Another Sold. (opposing the former). 
track’d her first: and were she 
The Pope's niecc, I'll not yield her. [ They fight. 


You He, I 


settle 
Your claims; I'll make mine good. 
Olimp. Infernal slave ! 
You touch me not alive. 
3d Sold. Alive or dead ! 
Olimp. (embracing a mussive crucifiz). Respect 
your God ! 
3d Sold. Yes, when he shines in gold. 


Girl, you but grasp your dowry. 
[As he advances, Ourmria, with a strong — 
sudden effort, casts down the crucifiz ; 
strikes the Soldier, who falls. 


3d Sold. “Oh, great God! 
Olimp, Ah! now you recognise him. 
3d Sold. My brain’s crush‘d ! 


Comrades, help, ho! All's darkness ! [ He dies, 

Other Soldiers (coming up). Slay her, although shé. | 

had a thousand lives : 
She hath kill’d our comrade. 

Olimp. Welcome such a death! 
You have no life to give, which the worst slave 
Would take. Great God! through thy redeeming Son, 
And thy Son's Mother, now receive me as 
I would approach thee, worthy her, and bim, and thee ! 


Enter ARNOLD. 


Arn. What do I see? Accursed jackals ! 
Forbear ! 
Cas. (aside and laughing), Ha! ha! here's equity ! 
The dogs 
Have as much right as he. 
Soldiers. 
wire, 





But to the issue ! 
Count, she hath slain our comrade. 
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{ 

| 

| 

| 

Sold. The cross, beneath which he is crush‘d; 

| behold him 

| Lie there, more like a worm than man; she cast it 
Upon his head. 

| Aten. Even so; there is.a woman 

, Worthy a brave man's liking. Were ye such, 

| Ye would have honour'd her. But get ye hence, 
And thank your meanness, other God you have none, 
For your existence. Had you teuch’d a hair 
Of those dishevell’d locks, I would have thinn'd 

, Your ranks more than the enemy. Away! 

| Ye jackals! gnaw the bones the lion leaves, 
— not even these till he permits. 


A Sold. (murmuring). The lion 
Might conquer for himself then. 
; Arn. (cuts him down). Mutineer t 


{ Rebel in hell— you shall obey on earth ! 
[ The Soldiers assault Annotp. 
fren. Come on! I'm gled on't! I will show you, 
slaves, 
How you should be commanded, and who Iced you 
| First o'er the wall you were so shy to scale, 


of Rome. For this picture of horrors, see especially the 
*8 of Rome,” by Jacopo Buonaparte, “ gentiluomo 
Sam eset, che vi se trové: presente,” and “ Life of Cel- 
| lini,” * i, p. 124] 
J 
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3d Sold. (advancing towards Oriairia). You may | 






With what weapon? | 
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i 
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Until I waved my banners from its height, 


As you are bold within it. 
[Arnoun mows down the foremost ; the rest 
throw down their arms. 
Soldiers. Mercy ! mercy ! 
Arn, Then learn to grant it. Have I taught you who 
Led you o’er Rome's eternal baftlements ? 
Soldiers. We saw it, and we know it; yet forgive 
A moment's error in the heat of conquest — 
The conquest which you led to. 
fra, Get you hence! 
Hence to your quarters ! you will find them fix'd 
In the Colonna palace. 
Okmp. (aside). In my father's 
House | {no further need 
Arn, (to the Sobliers). Leave your arms; ye have 
Of such: the city’s render’d. And mark well 
You keep your hands clean, or I'll find out a stream 
As red as Tiber now runs, for your baptism. [obey ! 
Soldiers (deposing their arms and departing). We 
Arn, (to Ourmpta). Lady, you are safe. 
Olimp. I should be so, 
Had I a knife even; but it matters not — 
Death hath a thousand gates; and on the marble, 
Even at the altar foot, whence I look down 
Upon destruction, shall my head be dash'd, 
Ere thou ascend it. God forgive thee, man ! 
Arn, I wish to merit his forgiveness, and 
Thine own, although I have not injured thee. 
Olimp. No! Thou hast only such'd my native ; 
land, — 
No injury !—and made my father's house 
A den of thieves! No iojury !— this temple — 
Slippery with Roman and with holy gore. 
No injury! And now thou would preserve me, 





To be but that shall never be ! 

[She raises her eyes to Heaven. folds her robe 
round her, and prepares to dash herself down | 
on the side of the Altar opposite to that where | 
ARNOLD stands. 

Arn, Hold! hold! 
I swear. 


Olimp. Spare thine already forfeit soul 
A perjury for which even hell would loathe thee. 
I know thee. 

Arn, No, thou know’st me not; I am nat 
Of these men, though ~--—- 


Olimp. 7 judge thee by thy mates; | 


It is for God to judge thee as thou art. 

I see thee purple with the blood of Rome ; 
Take mine, ‘tis all thou e’er shalt have uf me, 
And here, upon the marble of this temple, 
Where the baptismal font baptized me God's, 

I offer him a blood less holy 

But not less pure (pure as it left me then. 

A redeem'd infant) than the holy water 

The salnts have sanctificd ! 

{Otrmera waves her hand to Arxown with dis- 
dain, and dashes herself on the parement from 
the Altar. 

Arn. Eternal God! 


I feel thee now! Heipt help! She's gone. 


Cas. (approaches). Tam here. 

Arn. Thou! but oh, save her ! 

Cas, (aesisting him to raise Oumria). She hath 
done it well ! 


The leap was scrious. 


Ara. Ob ! she is lifeless : 


{ 


— — — — — — — 


| 


| 





} 
| 
| 





Convey her unto the Colonna palace, 





Case. If 
She be so, I have nought to do with that: 
The resurrection is beyond me. | 

Arn, Slave ! | 

Cas. Ay, slave or master, ‘tis all one: methinks | 
Good words, however, are as well at times. 

Arn. Words !—-Canst thou aid her ? ' 

Cas. I will try. <A sprinkling |} 
Of that same holy water may be useful. ‘| 

[ He brings some in his helmet from the font, | 

Arn, *Tis mix'’d with blood. 

Cea. There is no cleaner now 
In Rome. 

Arn, How pale ! how beautiful! how lifeless! 
Alive or dead, thou essence of all beauty, 

I love but thee ! 

Ces, Even so Achilles loved 
Penthesilea: with his form it seems 
You have his heart, and yet it was no soft one. 

Arn. She breathes ! But no, 't was nothing or the last 
F zs — life disputes with death. 

She breathes. 
pis Thou say’st it? Then "tis truth. 


— —— —— — 
— — — — — ee eK 


MES. You do me right — 
The devil speaks truth much oftener than he's deem'd: 
He hath an ignorant audience. | beats. 


Arn. (without attending to him). Yes! her heart | 
; Alas! that the tirst beat of the only heart 
I ever wish'd to beat with mine should vibrate 
To an assassin’s pulse. 

Cas. A sage reflection, jher? 
i But somewhat late i’ the day. Where shall we bear 
T sav she lives. 


— And will she live ? 

Ca As much | 
' As — can. 

Arn. Then she is dead! , 

Ces. Bah! bah! You are so, 


And do not know it. She will come to liſe — 
Such a> you think so, such as you now are; 
But we must work by human means. 

Arn, We will 


· —— — — —— — —— 22—— 


i Where I have pitch’d my banner. 
Ces. Come then! raise her up ! 
Arn, Softly ! 
as, As softly sa they bear the dead, 
Perhaps because they cannot feel the jolting. 
Arn. But doth she Uve indeed ? 
(ws. Nay, never fear! 
But, if you ruc it after, blame not me. 
Arn. Let ber but live! 
Cas, The spirit of her tfe 
Is yet within her breast, and may revive. 
Count! count! Iam your servant in all things, 
And this is a new office : — ‘tis not oft 
1 am employ'd in such; but you perceive 
How stanch a fricnd is what you call a fend. 
(On earth you have often only fiends for friends ; 
Now / desert not mine. Soft! bear her hence, 
The beautiful half-clay, and nearly spirit 1 
I am almost enamour'd of her, as 
Of old the angels of her enrilest sex. 
Arn. Thou! 
Pus Yt Bat fear not. IN not be your rival. - 
Arn, Rival! | 
Ces. I could be one right formidable ; 
But since I slew the seven husbands of 
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Tobias’ future bride (and after all 

Was smoked out by some incense), I have laid 

Aside intrigue: ’tis rarely worth the trouble 

Of gaining, or— what is more difficult — 

Getting rid of your prize again ; for there's 

The rub! at least to mortals. 
Arn Prithee, peace ! 

Softly ! methinks her lips move, her cyes open ! 
Cas. Like stars, no doubt; for that’s a metaphor 

For Lucifer and Venus. 
Arn. 

Colonna, a3 I told you! 
Cars. 

My way through Rome. 
Arn. Now onward, onward! Gently! 

[Ereunt, bearing Ourtria, The scene closes. 


To the palace 
Oh! I know 


— eas 





PART III. 


SCENE 1. 

A Castle in the Apennines, surrounded by a wild but 
smiling Country, Chorus of Peasants singing before 
the Gates. 

CHORUS. 


1. 
The wars are over, 
The spring is come ; 
The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home: 
They are happy, we rejoice ; 
Let their hearts have an echo in every voice ! 


2. 
The spring ia come ; the violet’s gone, 
The first-horn child of the early sun : 


_ With us she fs but a winter's flower, 

. The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 
| And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 

' To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 


3. 
' And when the spring comes with her host 


Of flowers, that flower beloved the must 


. Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
' Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 


4. 


' Pluck the others, but still remember 
. Their herald out of dim December — 


The morning star of all the flowers, 


| The pledge of daylight’s lengthen'd hours: 


Nor, midst the roses, e’er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet. 
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Cas. (singing). The wars are all over, 


315 


Enter Cmsar. 


Qur swords are all idle, 
The steed bites the bridle. 
The casque’s on the wall. 
There's rest for the rover; 
But his armour is rusty, 
And the veteran grows crusty, 
As he yawns in the hall. 
He drinks — but what’s drinking ? 
A mere pause from thinking ! 
No bugle awakes him with life-and-death call 


—— 
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CHORVS. 


But the hound bayeth loudly, 
The boar’s in the wood, 
And the falcon longs proudly 

To spring from her hood : 
On the wrist of the noble 
She,sits like a crest, 
And the air is in trouble 
With birds from their nest. 


Cas. Oh! shadow of glory! 

Dim image of war! 

But the chase hath no story, 
Her hero no star, 

Since Nimrod, the founder 
Of empire and chase, 

Who made the woods wonder 
And quake for their race. 

When the lion was young, 

In the pride of his might, 
Then ‘t was sport for the strong 
To embrace him in fight ; 

To go furth, with a pine 
For a spear, ‘gainst the mammoth, 
Or strike through the ravine 
At the foaming behemoth ; 
While man was in stature 
As towers in our time, 
The first-born of Nature, 
And, like her, eublime ! 


— — — — — — — — — — —— ————— — — — 
— — — ——7— 
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But the wars are over, 
The spring is come ; 
The bride and her iover 
Have sought their home : 


t 
| 
They are happy, and we rejoice ; 
Let their hearts have an echo from every voice ! | 


[Exeunt the Peasantry, singing. 
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SCOTT, BART. 


CAIN IS INSCRIBED, 


NY HIS OBLIGED FRIEND AND PaITHYUL SERVANT, 


PREFACE. 


Tnx following scenes are entitled “ A Mystery,” in 
conformity with the ancient title annexed to dramas 


1 (* Cagn * was begun at Ravenna, on the 16th of July, 
182) completed on the Sth of September —and published, 
in the same volume with “ Sardanapalus” and “ The Two 
Foscari," in December. Perhaps no production of Lord 
Byron has been more generally admired, on the score of abi- 
lity, than this“ Mystery ;"’—~ certainly none, on first appeur- 
ing, exposert the author toa fiercer tempest of personal alnise, 
Besides being unmercifully handled in most of the critical 
journals of the day,“ Cain” was made the subject of a so- 
leran separate essay, entitled “© A Remonstrance addressed to 
Mr Murray respecting a recent Publication —by Oxonien- 
ss: of which we may here preserve a specimen : — 

“© There is a method of producing conviction, not fo he 
found in any of the treatises on c, but which lam per- 
suaded you could be quickly made to understand ; [t is the 
argumentum ad crumcnam ; and this, [trust, willbe brought 
home to you in a variety of ways; not least, I expect, in the 

t you hope to m by the offending publication. Asa 
seller, Iconcinde you have but one standard of pourtic 
excellence —the extent of sour sale, Without assuming any 
thing ond the bounds of ordinary foresight, I venture to 
foretell, that in this case you will be mistaken: the book will 
Aisappoint your cupidity, as much as it discredits your fevling 
and discretion. Your noble employer has deceived you, Mr, 
Murray: he has proG§ted by the celebrity of his name to palm 
ttpon you obsolete trash, the very off-scourings of Bayle and 
oltaire, which he has made you pay for as though it were 
first-rate poctry and sound imetaphysics. But I tell you (and 
if you duubt it, you may consult any of the literary gentic- 
men who frequent * feading-room) that this poem, this 
* Mystery,’ with which you have insulted us, is nothing more 
than a cenio from Voltaire's novels, and the most objectionable 
articles in Bayle'’s Dictionary, served up in clumsy cuttings 
of tea svilables, for the purpose of giving it the guise of poctry. 
ts * Cain’ has no claims to originality, there are 
other objects to winch tt * be made subservient ; and sa 
well are the noble author's schemes arranged, that in some of 
them he will be sure te succeed. 

“ In the first place, this publication may be useful as a finan- 
cial measure. It may seem hard to suspect, that the high. 
acnuled philosophy, of which his Lordship makes profession 
could be ‘servile to the influence’ of money ; bt you could 
tell us, Sir, if you would, what sort af a hand your noble 
friend is at a — 5. whether Plutus does not sometimes go 
to in his fnepirations. 

“ In the second place (second I mean in point of order, for 
at to decide which motive predominates in his 

mind), the blasphemous impieties of ‘ Cain,’ 
» Nothing more in reality than the echo of often refuted 
smé¢, by being newly dressed and put forth ina form easy 
te » MAY produce considerable effect ; that is, 
they may mislead the ignorant, unsettle the wavering, or con- 
firm the hardened tc in his mishbeliof. These are conse. 
ea which Lord 
: af complacency 


what degrec 
“ Rot, in the third place, if neither of these things happens, 
and * Cain‘ should not prove either lucrative or mischievous, 


THE AUTHOR. 


1 upon similar subjects, which were styled “ Mysteries, 
or Moralities.” The author has by no means taken 
the same liberties with his subject which were com- 
mon, furmerly, as may be seen by any reader curious 


there is another point which Lord Byron has secured to him- 
self, so that he cannot ve deprived of it,—the satisfaction of 
insulting those from whom he differs both in faith and practice. 
... Now, at fast, he quarrels with the very conditions of 
humanity, rebels against that Providence which guides and 
governs all things, and dares to adopt the language which had 
never before been attributed to any being fut one, “ Evil, be 
thou my geod.’ Such, as far as we can judge, is Lord Byron.” 


This critic's performance ts thus alluded to in one of Tard 
Byron's letters to Mr. Douglas Kinnaird : © I know nothing 
of Rivington's * Remonstrance * by the ‘eminent Churchman ;' 
but [ suppose the man wants a living.” On hearing that his 
publisher was threatened with more serious annoyances. in 
consequence of the appearance of the © Mystery,” Lord Byrou 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Murray :— 


“ Pisa, February 8, 1822. 

“ Attacks upon me were to be expected ; but J perceive on’ 
jae you in the papers, which 1 confvas that J] did not expect 

ow, or in what manner, yow can be considered responsible, 
for what J publish, 1 am at a loss to conceive. 

“If *Cain’ be ‘blasphemous,’ Paradise Lost is blasphee 
mous ; andthe very words of the Oxford gentleman, ‘ Evi), be 
thou my good,” are from that very poem, from the mouth of 
Satan ; and is there any thing more in that of Lucifer in the 
Mystery? ‘Cain’ is nothing more than a drams, not a piece 
ofargument. If Lucifer and Cain speak as the Erat murderer 
and the first rebel may be supposed to speak, surely all the 
rest of the personages talk also according to their charactert 
— the stronger passious have ever been permitted to the 

ama, 

“have even avoided tntroducing the Deity, as in Seripture 
{though Milton does, and not very whsely either) ; tut have 
adopted his angel as sent to Cain instead, on p to avoid 
shocking any feelings on the subject, by falllu of what 
all uniospired men must fall short in, viz. giving an adequate 
notion of the effect of the — of Jehovah, The vid 
Mysteries introduced him Mberally enough, and all this is 
avoided in the new one. 

“The attempt to bully you, because they think it won't 
succeed with me, seems to me as atrocious an attempt 20 
ever diegraced the times. What! when Gibbon's, Hume? 
Priesticy’s, and Drummond's publishers have been allowed 
to rest in peace for seventy years, are you to be singled out fot 
a work of fictiun, not of hiatory or argument ? There musi 
be something at the bottom of this—— some private cnemy u 
your own: . is — — oe 

can only aay, ‘ Me, me; en um atl feel ;°— that 80) 
proceedings directed against you, 1 beg nay be transferret 
to me, who am willing, and ought, to endure them all ;—- the 
if you have lost money by the publication, | will refund av) 
or all of the copyright jo~ that [ desire you wil} aay that bol 
youand Ms. G remoustrated against the ng ication, 4 
also Mr. Hobhouse ; ~- that J alone occnsioned it, and 1 alot 
am the person who, either legally or othorwite, should bee 
the burden. 1! they prosecute. T will come to Engtand ; a4 
is, Sf, by meeting it in my own person, I can save yours. li 


CAIN. 





— — — 


enough {o refer to those very profane productions, ! 
whether in English, French, Italian, or Spanish. 


me noe: — sha'n’t — for * if Tecan help it. Make 
use of this letter you please. Yours ever, &c. 
— — “BYRON. 

“Pp.§,—1 write to you ahout all this row of bad passions 
and absurdities with the summer moon (for here our winter 
is clearer than your Sos cere) lightiag the winding Arno, 
with all ber buildings and es, — 60 quiet and still! 
What nothings aro we before the least of these stars!" 

An Individual af the name of Benbow having pirated 
“Cain,” Mr. Shadwell (now, 1836, Sir Lancelot, and Vice- 
Chancellor) applied to the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) or an 
ynjunetion to protect Mr. Murray*s property in the Mystery. 
She learned counsel, on the 9th of February, 1822, spoke as 
ollows : — P 
: * This work professes to record, inadramatic poem of three 
acts, the story contained in the book of Genesis. It is meant 
to represent the state of Cain’s mind when it received those 
temptations which led him to commit the murder of his bro. 
ther. The actors in the poem are few ; they consist of Adam 
and Eve, Catn and Abel, and their two wives, with Lucifer, 
and, in the third act, the angel of the Lord. The book only 
does that which was before done by Milton, and’adheres more 
closely to the words contained in Scripture. ‘The book, in 
the commencement, represents Cain in a moody, dissipated 
disposition, when the Evil Spirit tempts him to go forth with 
him to acquire knowledge. After the first act, he leads him 
through the abyss of space; and, in the third, Cain returns 
with a still more gloomy spirit. Although the poet puts pas- 
sages into his mouth, which of themselves are blasphemous 
and impious; yet it is what Milton has done also, both in his 
Paradise Lost, and Regained. But those passages are power- 
fully cambated by the beautiful arguments of his wife, Adah. 
It is true that the book — what Scripture represents, 
~ that he is, notwithstanding, instigated to destroy the altar 
of his brother, whom he {fs then led on to 
then the punishment of his crime follows in the very words 
of the Scripture itself. Cain's mind is Immediately visited 
with all the horror of remorte, and he gves forth a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. 1 trust ] am the Jast person in the 
world who would attempt to defenda blasphemous or impious 
work ; but J say that this pocm ja as much entitled to the 
rotection of the court, in the abstract, as either the Paradise 
stor the Paradise Regained. So confident am 1 of this, 
that Ewould at present undertake to compare it with those 
works, passage by passage, and show that it is perfectly as 
moral as those productions of Milton. Every sentence carrics 
with it, if | may use the expression, its own batsam. ‘Lhe 
authority of God is recognised ; and Cain's impiety and crime 
are introduced to show that its just punishment immediately 
followed. 1 repeat, that there is no reason why this work, 
taken abstractedly, should not be protected as well as either 
of the tooks I have mentioned. I therefore trust that your 
Lordship will grant this injunction fn liminc, and then the 
defendants may come in and show cause against it.” 

The following is a note of the Lord Chancellor's judg. 
ment ; — 

* This court, lke the other courts of justice in this country, 
acknowledges Christianity as part of the law of the land. The 
jurisdiction of this court in protecting literary property is 
founded on thia,—that where an action will lie for pirating a 
work, there the conrt, attending to the imperfection of that 
remedy, grants its injunction ; because there may be public- 
ation after publication which you may never be able to hunt 

. down by proceeding in the other courts. But where such an 
action does not lie, I de not apprehend that it fs according to 
the course Of the court to grastt an injunction to protect the 
copyright, Now this publication, if it is one intended to vilify 

, and bring Into discredit that portion of Scripture history to 

| Which it relates, is a publication with reference to which, if 

. the principles on which the case of Dr. Priestley, at Warwick, 

- Was decided, be Just principles of law, — could not 

. Fecover any damages in respect of a piracy of it. Thie court 

, has no criminal Jurisdiction; it cannot look on any thing as 

|, ’N offence; but fn those cases it only administers justice for 
| the protection of the civil rights of those who possess them, 
| in consequence of able to maintain an action. You have 
| alluded to Milton’s immortal work ; itdid happen in the course 

{ Of last long vacation, t the solicthe jucunda oblinna mite, 

: —_ * work from ry tning to end ; hs — Pe bs 

my mevtory, an pears tome that the grea ae? 

i — was top romote the —— ee — 

ya greet t, of w vat were 
Hot its object, it would be vary im t by Jaw to vindicate 
|| the publication ; but, taking it all together, it is clear that the 

[| Object and affect were not to bring into disrepute, but to pro. 

|| Mote, the reverence of our religion. Now the real question 
| ts, looking at the work before me, ite preface, the poem, its 
manner of treating the subject, particularly with reference to 
| the fall and the atonement, whether its intent be as innocent 
| at that of the other with which you have compared it; or 


OL + tee. 


ag to death ; but 


mee 


| 
| 
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The author has endeavoured to preserve the language 
adapted to his characters; and where it is (and this 


whether it be to traduce and bring into discredit that part of 
sacred history. This question I have no right to try, because 
it has been settled, after great difference of opinion among the 
learned, that it is for a jury to determine that point; and 
where, therefore, a reasonable dowbt is entertained as to the 
character of the work (and it is impossible for me to say I 
have not a doubt, I hope it is a reasonable one), another course 
must be taken for determining what is its true nature and 
character. There is a great difficulty in these cases, because 
it appears a strange thiag to permit the multiplication of copies 
by way of preventing the circulation of a mischievous work, 
which 1 do not presume to determine that this is ; but that I 
cannot help : and the singularity of the case, in this instance, 
is more ooo becomes — a srg who has multi- 

lied this wor racy, and does not thin proper to appear. 
tf the work be of that character which a court of common law 
would consider criminal, it is pretty clear why he does not 
appear, because he would come confitens reus ; and for the 
same reason the question may perhaps not be tried by an 
action at law ; and if it turns out to be the case, I shail be 
bound to give my own opinion. That opinion I express no 
further now than to say that, after having read the work, [ 
cannot grant the injunction until you show me that you can 
maintain an action for it. If you cannot maintain an action, 
there is no pretence for granting an injunction ; if you should 
not be able to try the question at law with the defendant, I 
cannot be charged with impropriety if I] then give my own 
opinion upon it, It is true that this mode of dealing with the 
work, if it be calculated to produce mischievous effects, opens 
a door for its dissemination ; but the duty of stopping the 
work does not belong to a court of equity, which has no cri- 
minal jurisdiction, and cannot punish or check the offence. 
If the character of the work is such that the publication of it 
amounts to a temporal offence, there is another way of pro- 
ceeding, and the publication of it should be proceeded agaimet 
directly as an offence ; but whether this or any other work 
should be so dealt with, it would be very improper for me to 
jorm or intimate an opinion.” 

The injunction was refused accordingly. The reader is 
re(erred to Mr. Moore's Notices for abundant evidence of the 
pain which Lord Byron suffered from the virulence of the 
attacks on “ Cain,” und the legal procedure above alluded to, 


Sir Walter Scott announced his acceptance of the de. 
dication in the following letter to Mr. Murray : — 


“ Edinburgh, 4th December, 1821. 

“ My pear Sir, — | — with icelings of great obligation, 
the flattering proposal of Lord Byron to prefix my name to 
the very grand and tremendous drama of ‘ Cain.’ I may be 

artial to it, and you will allow J have cause; but Ido not 

now that his Muse has ever taken 80 — 
former soarings. Ue has certainly matched Milton on his 
own ground. Some part of the language fy bold, and may 
shock one class of readers, whose line will be adopted by 
others out of affectation or envy. But then they must con. 
demn the‘ Paradise Lost,’ if they have a mind to be consistent. 
The fiend-tike reasoning and bold blasphemy of the fiend 
and of his pupil lead exactly to the point which was to be 
expected, — the commission of the first murder, and the ruin 
and despair of the perpetrator. 


a flight amid her 


“Ido not see how any one can accuse the author himself 
The Devil talks the language of that sect, ; 


of Manicheism. 
doubtless ; because, not being able to deny the existence of the 
Good Principle, he endeavours to exalt himself—the Evil 
Principie—to a sceming equality with the Good ; but such 
arguments, in the mouth of such a being, can only be used to 
deceive and to betray. Lord Byron might have made this 
more evident, by placing in the mouth of Adam, or of some 
good and protecting spirit, the reasons which render the ex- 


istence of moral evil consistent with the general benevolence | 


of the Deity. The great key to the mystery is, perhaps, the 
imperfection of our own faculties, which see and feel strongly 
the partial evils which press upon us, but know too little of 
the general system of the universe, to be aware how the ex- 
istence of these is to be reconciled with the benevolence of 
* — lati h h jon fo 

these speculations, you have mach occasion for 
some mighty spirit. Hike Lora Byron to come down and 
trouble the waters; for, excepting ‘ Fhe John Bull®,’ vou 
seem stagnating strangely in dan. 


Yours, * dear Sir, 
very truly, WALTER SCOTT.” 
“ To John Murray, Esq.” 


1 [See note to “ Hints from Horace,” post ; Payne Collier's 
“ abnals of the Stage,” vol. 1. 3 the «Histoire du Theatre 
Francais,” vol. u. &c.] 


* The pungent Sunday print so called had been established 
— tittle. ia beets hitter was written, and had exelted 
a —— unequalled in the recent history of the newspaper 
press. 
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is but rarely) taken from actual Scripture, he has 
made as little alteration, even of words, as the 
rhythm would permit. The reader will recollect 
that the book of Genesis does not state that Eve 
was tempted by a demon, but by “ the Serpent ;” and 
that only because he was “the most subtil of all the 
beasts of the field.” Whatever interpretation the 
Rabbins and the Fathers may have put upon this, J 
take the words as I find them, and reply, with 
Bishop Watson upon similar occasions, when the 
Fathers were quoted to him, as Moderator in the 
schools of Cambridge, “ Behold the Book !"— hold- 
ing up the Scripture.! It is to be recollected that 
my present subject has nothing to do with the New 
Testament, to which no reference can be here made 
without anachronism. With the poems upon similar 
topics I have not been recently familiar. Since I 
was twenty, I have never read Milton; but I had 
read him so frequently before, that this may make 
little difference. Gesner’s “‘ Death of Abel” I have 
never read since I was eight years of age, at Abecr- 
deen. The general impression of my recollection is 
delight; but of the contents I remember only that 
Cain’s wife was called Mahala, and Abel’s Thirza: 
in the following pages I have called them “ Adah” 
and “ Zillah,” the earliest female names which occur 
in Genesis; they were those of Lamech’s wives: 
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those of Cain and Abel are not called by their names. | 


Whether, then, a coincidence of subject may have 
caused the same in expression, I know nothing, and 
care as little. 2 

The reader will please to bear in mind (what few 
choose to recollect), that there is no allusion to a 
future state in any of the books of Moses, nor indeed 
in the Old Testament.3 For a reason for this ex- 
traordinary omission he may consult Warburton’'s 
*“ Divine Legation ;" whether satisfactory or not, no 
better has yet been assigned. J have therefore sup- 
posed it new to Cain, without, I hope, any perversion 
of Holy Writ. 

With regard to the language of Lucifer, it was 
difficult for me to make him talk like a clergyman 
upon the same subjects ; but I have dune what I could 


' to restrain him within the bounds of spiritual polite- 


| 


ness, 
If he disclaims having tempted Eve in the shape 


- of the Serpent, it is only because the book of Genesis 


has not the most distant allusion to anything of the 
kind, but. merely to the Serpent in his serpentine 
capacity. 

Note.— The reader will perceive that the author 
has partly adopted in this poem the notion of Cuvier, 
that the world had been destroyed several times 
before the creation of man. This speculation, 

} £“ Enever troubled myself with answering any arguments 
which the opponents tn the diviniey-schoola bseniene net 
the Articles of the Church, nor ever admitted their authority 
as decisive of a — ; but J used on such occasions to say 
to them, pee up the New Testament in my hand, ‘ En 
sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain of truth ; why do you 
follow the streams derived from it by sophistry, or polluted 
by the passions, of man ?* ” — Bp. Watson's Life, voli. p. u.] 

* (Here fatlows, in the original draught,“ J] am prepared 
to as accused of ——— some other hard rate ending 
in fom, which make a formidable figure and awful sound ia 
the eyes and ears of those who would be as much puzzied to 
eaplain the terms so bandied about, as the liberal and pious 
i in such epithets. Against muck I can defend myself, 
an, sary, I can attack in turn.“] 
aa [There are passages dispersed throughout the 


numerous 
Testament, which import something more than “ an 
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derived from the different strata and the bones of 
enormous and unknown animals found in them, is 
not contrary to the Mosaic account, but rather con- 
firms it; as no buman bones have yet been discovered 
in those strata, although those of many known animals 
are found near the remains of the unknown. The 
assertion of Lucifer, that the pre-Adamite world was 
also peopled by rational beings much more intelligent 
than man, and proportionably powerful to the mam- 
moth, &c. &. is, of course, a poetical fiction to help 
him to make out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a “ tramelagedia” of 
Alfieri, culled Abele.“ I have never read that, nor 
any other of the posthumous works of the writer, 
except his Life. 

Ravenna, Sept. 20. 182). 


DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 


CAIN, 
ABEL. 


Spirits, — ANGEL OF THE Loap. 
LucirEenr. 


Women, — Eve. 
ADAH, 
ZILLAH, 





Cain: 


A MYSTERY. *¢ 


ACT Tf. 


SCENE I. 
The Land without Puradise. — Time, Sunrise. 


Avan, Eve, Cain, ABII, Apan, ZiLLan, offering 
a Sacrifice. 


Adam. Gop, the Eternal! Infinite! All-wise |— 
Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word —all half | 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail ! 

Hee. God! who didst name the day, and separate 
Morning from night, till then divided never — 


allusion to a future state.” In truth, the O ‘astament 

abounds in phrases which imply the ———— of the soul, 

and which would be tnsignificant and bardly intelligible, but 

upen that supposition. “Then shall the dust return to the 

carth as it was, and the spirit return unto God who gave — 
e 


aw Freeh, si. 7. “ And many of them that rng ig 
* 


of the carth shall awake, sume to everlasting and some 
to shame: and they that be wise shall shine as the brightnert 
of the Srmament ; and they that turn many to eos 


as the stars for ever and ever.” — Dan. x, 2. oT imnow that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ehall stand in the latter 
——— ay tak nw ake 

? aT ae, 


‘ {Lont Byron hae thought proper to call this drams & 
“ Mystery ;" the name which was given {u our own coustry: 
before the heformafion, to those As representations of the 
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— 


Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thy work the firmament—all hail: 

Abel. God! who didst call the elements into 
Earth ocean — air — and fire, and with the day 
And night, and worlds, which these illuminate, 

Or shadow, madest beings to enjoy them, 
And love both them and thee——all hail! all hail! 

Aduh. God, the Eternal! Parent of all things! 
Who didst create these best and beauteous beings, 
To be beloved, more than all, save thee — 

Let me love thee and them :—All hail! all hail! 

, Sillah, Ob, God! who loving, making, blessing all, 
Yet didst permit the serpent to creep in, 

And drive my father forth from Paradise, 

Keep us from further evil :— Hail ! all hail! 


Adam, Son Cain, my first-born, wherefore art | 


thou silent ? 
Cain. Why should I speak ? 


Adam. To pray. ! 

Cuin. Have ye not pray'd? 

Adam. We have, most fervently. 

Cain, And loudly: I 
Have heard you. 

Adum. So will God, I trust. 

Abel. Amen! 


Adam. But thou, my cidest born, art siient still. 
Cuin. "Tis better I should be so. 


Adum. Wherefore so ? 
vain, IT have nought to ask, ꝑ 
Adam. Nor aught to thank for 23 ! 
Cain, No. 
Adam. Dost thou not live ? 
Cuin. Must I not die ? 
Eve. Alas! 
The fruit of our forbidden tree berins 
To fall. + 
Adum. And we must gather it again. 


Qh, God ! why didst thou plant the tree of know- 


ledge ? 
Cain. And wherefore pluck’d ye not the tree of 
life ? 
Ye might have then defied him. 
Adam. Oh! iny son, 


| Blaspheme not: these are serpent’s words. 

Cain. Why not ? 
The snake spoke truth > it was the tree of knowledge; 
It was the tree of life: knowledge is good, 

And life is good ; and how can both be evil ? 


io ——— events of our religion, which, {udecent and un 
tying as they aevem to ourselves, were, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal means by which a knowledge of those events was con- 
veyed to our rude and untnstructed ancestors. But, except 
in the topics on which it is employed, Lord Byron’s Mystery 
— — to those which it claims as its prototypes. 
~ Hepes. 


' {“ Prayer,” said Lord Byron, at Cephalonia, “ docs not 
consiat in the act of kneeling, nor in repeating certain words 
in a manner. Devotion is the affection of the heart, 
and thie 1 feel; for when I view the wonders of creation, I 
bow to the majesty of Heaven; and when I fecl the enjoy- 
— of Ute, health, aud happiness, I feel gratoſul to God for 

aving bestuwed these upon me."— Kennepy's Conecrad- 
tions, p.} | 

od Bay then, shall man, deprived all power af chinice, 

Ne’er ratze to Heaven the sapplicating voice ? 
Net #0 ; but to the gods his fortunes trust ; 
Thetr thougtts are wise, their digpensations just 
What best may profit or delight they know, 

And real good for fancied bliss bestow ; 


With of pity they our fralities scan ; 
More deer to toon, nm to himeed!, is man.” — Juv, 


— — — 
eee ee eee 


ee 


— — —— 
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CAIN. 


| “ Though the Deity is inclined,” ssys Owen, “ by his own | 1 
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Eve. My boy! thou speakest as I spoke, in sin, 
| Before thy birth: let me not see renew'd 
My misery in thine. I have repented. 
Let me not see my offspring fall into 
| The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e’en in Paradise destroy’d his parents. 
Content thee with what ts. Had we been so, 
Thou now hadst been contented, — Oh, my son !. 
Adam. Our orisons completed, let us hence, 
Each to his task of toil—not heavy, though 
Needful: the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
' Her fruits with little labour. 
| Love. Cain, my son, 
' Behold thy father cheerful and resign'd, 
' And do as he doth. [ Exeunt Apax and Evx. 
Zilluh. Wilt thou not, my brother ? 
abel, Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy 
brow, 
: Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
_ The Eternal anger ? 
_ Adah, 


| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
4 
i 


| 
| 


My beloved Cain, 
Wilt thou frown even on me? 


Cain. No, Adah! no; 


' I fain would be alone a little while. 
; Abel, I’m sick at heart; but it will pass, 


: Precede me, brother — I will follow shortly. 
. And you, too, sisters, tarry not behind ; 

_ Your gentleness must not be harshly met : 

; I‘ follow you anon, 


Adali. If not, I will 
Return to seek you here. 
Abel. The peace of God 


Be on your spirit, brother ! 
[Eæeunt Avet, ZILLan, and Anau, 
Cain (solus). And this is 
Life !~—-Toil ! and wherefore should I toil ?— because 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had J done in this ?—~I was unborn: 
I sought not to be born; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman? or, 
Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 
The tree was planted, and why not fur him ? 
\ 1f not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fatrest in the centre? They have but 
One answer to ail questions, “'T was Ais will, 
And he is good.” How knowI that? Because 
He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow ? 


benignity, to bless his creatures, yet. he expects the outward 
expreasions of devotion from the rational part of them.” 
This is certainly what Juvenal means to inculcate: hence his 
earnest recommendation of a due regard to the public and 
ceremonial part of religion. —— Girfroap.] 


3 (** I took out my *‘ Ogden on Prayer,’ and read some of it. 
Dr. Johnson praised him. ‘ Abernethy,’ said he, ‘ allows only 
of a physical effect of prayer upon the mind, which may be 
produced = ways as well as by prayer; for instance, by 
meditation. gden goes farther. In truth, we have the 
| consent of all nations for the efficacy of prayer, whether 
| offered up by individuals or by. assemblies ; and revelation 


j has told us it will be effeccual.’ —- Boswxuu, vol. iv. p. 66. 
' ad. 1835.) 


4 [This passage affords a key to the temper and frame of 
saint of Cain | tovghewt the at He di: the limited 
existence allotted to him; he has a rooted horror of death, 
— with . — — to —— — * 
nourishes a su r against his paren w 
conduct he 3 degraded state, Added to this, he 
has an insatiable thirst for knowledge nd the bounds 
prescribed to mortality; and this of poem bears a 
strong resemblance to Manfred, w coun indeed, 
in the main points of character, Cain seems to be. — Camp 
BELL. 
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I judge but by the fruits-—and they are bitter — 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here ?~— A shape like to the angels, 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 

Of spiritual essence: why do I quake ? 

Why should I fear him more than other spirits, 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 

Before the gates round which I linger oft, 

In twilight’s hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance, 

Ere the night closes o’er the inhibited walls 

And the !mmortal trees which overtop 

The cherubim-defended battlements ? 

If I shrink not from these, the fire-arm'd angels, 
Why should I quail from bim who now approaches ? 
Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 
Beauteous, and yct not all as beautiful 

As he hath been, and might be: sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality.) And is it 

So? and can aught grieve save humanity ? 

He cometh. 


Enter Lucirer. ° 


Lucifer. Mortal! 

Cain. Spirit, who art thou ? 
Lucifer. Master of spirits. 

Cain. And being so, canst thou 


Leave them, and walk with dust ? 

Lucifer. I know the thoughts 
Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 

Cain. 

You know my thoughts ? 

Lucifer. They are the thoughts of all 
Worthy of thought ;—'tis your immortal part 
Which speaks within you. 

Cain, What immortal part ? 
This has not been reveal'd: the tree of life 
Was withheld from us by my father’s folly, 

While that of knowledge, by my mother's haste, 
Was pluck’d too soon ; and all the fruit is death | 

Lucifer. They have deceived thee; thou shalt live. 

in, I live, 


How! 


1 (Cain's description of the approach of Lucifer would 
have shone in the “ Paradise Lost.’’ There is something 
spiritually fine in this conception of the terror of presenti. 
ment of coming evil. — Jerraey.} 

3 (Of Lucifer, as drawn by Lord Byron, we absolute!y 
know no evil: on the contrary, the impression which we 
receive of him is, from bis first introduction, most favourable. 
He is not only endued with all the beauty, the wisdom, and 
the unconguerable daring which Milton has assigned him, 
and which may reasonably be supposed to belong to a spirit 
of so exalted a nature, but he is represented as unhappy 
without a crime, and as pitying our unhappiness, Even 
before he appears, we are prepared (so far as the poet has 
had skill to prepare us) to sympathise with any splritunl 
being who {4 © to the government of Jehovah. The 
conversations, the exhibltious which ensue, are all conducive 
to the same conclusion, that whatever is is evil, and that, 
had the Devil been the Creator, ho would have made his 
creatures happier. Above all, his arguments and insinuations 
are allowed to pass uncontradicted, or are answered only b 
— —————— and punishment inflicted not on himself 
bat on his ple. Nor is 


the intention less apparent, nor 
the poison less subtle, because the language employed ts not 
indecorous, and the accuser of the Almighty does not descend 
to rihaldry or scurrilous invective. — Hzsze.) 

The Satan of Milton is no half-human devil, with enough 
of earth about him to T 


descri about him ~ he is 

talking devi! a most wretched metaphysi- 
encugh to save him even from the damns 

thon of criticism - he speaks neither poetry nor common 
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But live to die: and, living, see no thing 

To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 

A loathsome, and yet all invincible 

Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 

Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 

And so I live. Would J had never lived ! [not 
Lucifer, Thou livest, and must live for ever: think 

The earth, which is fhine outward cov'ring, is 

Existence — it will cease, and thou wilt be 

No less than thou art now. 
Cuin. 

No more ? 
Lucifer. It may be thou shalt be as we. 
Cuin. And ye ? 


No Jess ! and why 


Lucifer. Are everlasting. 

Cain. Are ye happy ? 
Lucifer, We are mighty. 

Cain, Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. No: art thou? 
Cain. How should I be so? Look on me! 
Lucifer. -Poor clay ! 


And thou pretendest to be wretched ! Thou! 
Cain. Iam: — and thou, with all thy might, what 
art thou ? 
Lucifer. One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Would not huve made thee what thou art. 


Cain. Ah! 
Thou look’st almost a god; and —— 
Lucifer. I am none : 


And having fail’d to be one, would be nought 
Save what Iam. He conyuer'd; let him reign! 
Cain. Who ? 


Lucifer. Thy sire’s Maker, and the earth's. 


Cain. And heaven's, 
And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His seraphs sing; and so my father saith. 
Lucifer. They say — vhat they must sing and say, 
on pain 
Of being that which I am — and thou art — 
Of spirits and of men. 
Cain. And what ts that ? 
Lucifer. Souls who dare use their immortality — 3 


sense. Thomas Aquinas would have fogged him more for 
his bad logic than his unbelief; and St. Dunstan would hava 
caught him by the nose ere the purblind fiend was aware. — 
Biackwoon. } 

The impiety chargeable on this Mystery consists mainly in 
this— that the purposeless and gratuitous blasphemics put 
into the mouth of Lucifer and Cain are left unretuted, go thal 
they appear introduced for their own sake, and the design ©! 
the writer seoms to terminate in them, ‘There is no attemp! 
made to prevent their leaving the strongest possible impres: 
sion on the reader's mind. the contrary, the —— 
if such they can be called, levelled t the wisdom arn 
goodness of the Creator, are put forth with the utmost in 
penalty: And it has been the nuble poet's endeavour to pal 
late as much as possible the characters of the Evil Spiri 
and of the Grst Murderer; the-farmer of whom is made 8. 
elegant, ical, philcsophical scntimentalist, a sort of Mar 
fred, the latter an ignorant, proud, and self-willed vo" 
Lucifer, too, is represented as denying all share in the yea 4 
ation of Eve, which he throws upon the Serpent “in b 

tine —“ the author pleading, that he docs # 
because the book of Genesis has not the most dista 
allusion to any thing of the kind, and that a reference to t! 
New Testarnent would be an anach, Bel. Rew. 
3 (In this long dialogue, the tempter tells Cain (who is th 
sup to be ignorant of the fact) that the soul is ir 
mortal, and that “ souls who dare use their ity "8 
condemn God to be wretched everiastingly, This se 
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Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good! If he has made, 
As he saith — which I know not, nor believe — 
But, if he made us — he cannot unmake : 
We are immortal | — nay, he'd have us so, 
That he may torture: —let him ! He is great — 
But, in his greatness, is no happier than 
We in our conflict ! Goodness would not make 
Evil; and what else hath he made? But lect him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 
Creating worlds, to make eternity 
Less burthensome to his immense existence 
And unparticipated solitude ; 
Let him crowd orb on orb: he is alone 
Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant ; ! 
Could he but crush himself, 't were the best boon 
He ever granted: but let him reign on, 
And multiply himself in misery ! 
Spirits and Men, at least we sympathise — 
And, suffering in concert, make our pangs 
innumerable more endurable, 
By the unbounded sympathy of all 
With all! But He/ so wretched in his height, 
So restiess in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and re-create g 
Cuin. Thou speak'st to me of things which long 
have swum 
In visions through my thought: [ never could 
Reconcile what I saw with what [ heard. 
My father and my mother talk to me 
Of serpents, and of fruits and trees ; J sec 
The gates of what they call their Paradise 
Guarded by flery-sworded cherubim, 
Which shut them out, and me: I feel the weight 
Of daily toil, and constant thought : I look 
Around a world where I seem nothing, with 
Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 
Could master all things: —but I thought alone 
This misery was mine, — My father is 
Tamed down; my mother has forgot the mind 
Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 
Of an eternal curse ; my brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the fock to him who bids 
The carth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 
My sister Zillah sings an carlier hymn 
Than the birds’ matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, understands net 
The mind which overwhelms me: never til 
Now met I aught to sympathise with me. 
"Tis well_—I rather would consort with spirits. ;soul 
Lucifer. And hadst thou not been fit by thine own 


1 [The poet rises to the sublime in making Luciler first 
inspire Cain with the knowledge of his immortality —a pore 
tion of truth which hath the etlicacy of falschood apon the 
victim ; for Cain, feeling himself already unhappy, knox ing 
that his boing cannot be abridged, has the less scruple to 
desire to be as Lucifer, “ mighty." The whole of this speech 
ls truly satanic; a daring and dreadful description given by 
evorlasting despair of the Deity.—Gatt.) 


4 ["" Create, and re-create — perhaps he ‘ll make 
One day a Son unto bimself — as he 
Gave you a father — and If he so doth, 
Mark me ! that Son will be a.sacritice) "= S.J 


4 £“ Have stood before thee aa 1am; but chosen 
The serpent’s charming symbol, as before.” — MS.) 


* [The tree of Uſe was doubtless a material tree, producing 
Material frult, proper as such for the vourishment of the 
¥: but wae i¢ not also set apart to be partaken of as 4 





CAIN. 


‘By their own innocence ? 5 


$21, 
For such companionship, I would not now 
Have stood before thee as I am : a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as beforc.5 
Cain. Ah! didst thon tempt my mother ? 
Lucifer. I tempt none, 


Save with the truth: was not the tree the tree 

Of knowledge ? and was not the tree of life 

Still fruitful 24 Did J bid her pluck them not ? 

Did J plant things prohibited within 

The reach of beings innocent, and curious 

I would have made ye 

Gods; and even He who thrust ye forth, so thrust ye 

Because “ ye should not eat the fruits of life, 

And become gods as we.” Were those his words ? 
Cain. They were, a3 I have heard from those who 


heard them, 
In thunder. 
Lucifer. Then who was the demon? He 


Who would not let ye live, or he who would 


' Have made ye live for ever in the joy 


— — 


—— 


ee 


And power of knowledge ? 


Cain, Would they had snatch’d both 
The fruits, or neither ! 

Lucifer. One is yours already ; 
The other may be still. 

Cain. How so? 

Lucifer. By being 


Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And centre of surrounding things— ‘tis made 
To sway. 
Cain, 
Lucifer. I? 
Poor clay ! what shouid I tempt them for, or how ? 
Cain. They say the serpent was a spirit. 
Lucifer. 
Saith that? It is not written so on high: 
The proud One will not so far falsify, 
Though man’s vast fears and little vanity 
Would make him cast upon the spiritual nature 
His own low failing. The snake was the snake — 
No more; and yet not less than those he tempted, 
In nature being earth also-— more in wisdom, 


But didst thou tempt my parents ? 


Who 


‘ Since he could overcome them, and foreknew 


The knowledge fatal to their narrow joys. 


| Think’st thou I'd take the shape of things that die ? 


Se 


Cain, But the thing had a demon ? 

Luciper. He but woke one 
In those he spake to with his furky tongue. 
1 tell thee that the serpent was no more 
Than a mere serpent: ask the cherubim 
Who guard the tempting tree. When thousand ages 
Have roll’d o'er your dead ashes, and your seed’s, 


“ymbol or sacrament of that celestial panies which nourishes 
the soul to immortality ?— Bisnop Horne.) 

5 [The Eclectic reviewer, we believe the late Robert Hail, 
says, —“ Innocence is not the cause of curiosity, but has, in 
every stage of society, been its victim. Curiosity has ruined 
greater numbers than any other passion ; and as, in its incipient 
actings, it Is the most dangerous foe of Yonocence, so, when it 
becomes a —— it is only fed hy guilt. Innocence, indeed, 
is gone, wheu desire has conceived the sin. Cain, in this 
drama, is made, like the Faust of Goethe, to be the victim of 
curity 3 and a tine moral might have been deduced from 
it." — Dr. Johnson, on the contrary, saya, “ A generous and 
elevated mind is distinguished by nothing more certainly thai 
by an eminent degree of cunosity. This passion is, A seer 
regularly heightened in proportion as the powors of mind 
are elevated and enlarged. — is the thirst of the 
soul; it Infames and torments us, makes us taste every 
thing — hoverer otherwise insipid, by which it may 
be quence of 


— — — —— * 
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| Yet it seems horrible. 
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The seed of the then tvorld may thus array 
Their earliest fault in fable, and attribute 

To me a shape I scorn, as I scorn all 

That bows to him, who made things but to bend 
Before hia sullen, sole eternity ; 

But we, who see the truth, must speak it. 
Fond parents Hsten'd to a creeping thing, 
And fell. For what should spirits tempt them? What 
Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 

Of Paradise, that spirits who pervade 

Space ——— but I speak to thee of what thou know’st 


Thy 


not, 
With all thy tree of knowledge. 

Cain. But thou canst not 
Speak aught of knowledge which I would not know, 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Lucifer. And heart to look on ? 


Cain. Be it proved. 

Lucifer. Darest thou look on Death ? 

Cain. He has not yet 
Been seen. 

Lucifer. Pout must be undergone. 

Cain. My father 


Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he’s named ; and Abel lifts his eyez 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer; and Adah looks on me, 
And speaks not. 
Lucifer. And thou ? 
Cain, Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in my breast to burning, when F hear 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems, 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ° 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, 
In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 
Lucifer. It has no shape ; but will absorb all things 
That bear the form of earth-born being. 
Carn, 
I thought it was a being: who could do 
Such evfl things to beings save a being ? 
Lucifer. Ask the Destroyer. 
Cain, 
Lucifer. 


Ak! 


Who ? 
The Maker — call him 


| Which name thou wilt; he makes but to destroy. 


Cain. I knew not that, yet thought if, since I heard 
Of death : although I know not what it is, 
I have look’d ont * 
In the vast desolate night in search of him ; 
And when I saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequer'd 
By the far-flashing of the cherubs’ swords, 
I watch’d for what I thought his coming! : 
With fear rose longing in my heart to knw 
What ‘twas which shook us all — but nothing came. 
And then I turn’d my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden Paradise, 
Up to the lights above us, in the azure, 
Which are to beautiful: shall they, too, die ? 
Lucifer. Perhaps—but long outlive both thine 


: for i 


and thee. {die— 
Cain. I'm giad of that: I would not have them 
They are so lovely. What is death? I fear, 


I feel, it ia a dreadful thing; but what, 


— — sm on these passages, that the you 
mankind had, long ere this, been quite fasnilinn wi wit the —* 
of animais - some of whom Abel was in the hahit of offering 


may appear 4 very prosaic, but I is — ayer 
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Where [ will lead thee. 


Cain. 
To till the earth — for I had promised — 


j o~ Jurrany.] 


AGT 1, 


I cannot compass: ‘tis denounced against us, 
Both them who sinn’d and sinn’d not, as an ill 
What ill ? 

Lucifer. To be resolved into the earth. 

Cain. But shall I know it? 


Lucifer. As I know not death, 
I cannot answer. 
Cain. Were I quiet earth 


That were no evil: would I ne'er had been 
Aught else but dust ! 

Lucifer. That is a grovelling wish, 
Less than thy father’s, for he wish’d to know. 

Cain, But not to live, or wherefore pluck'd he not 
The life-tree ? 
Lucifer. 
Cuin. Deadly error ! 
Not to snatch first that fruit: — but ere he pluck’d 

The knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 
Alas! I scarcely now know what it is, 
And yet I fear it— fear I know not what ! 
Lucifer, And I, who know all things, fear nothing: 
_ see 
What is true knowledge. 


He was hinder’d, 


Cun, Wilt thou teach me all ? 
Lucifer. Ay, upon one condition. 

ain, Name it. 
Luvifer. That 


Thou dost fall down and worship me—thy Lord. 
Cain, Thou art not the Lord my father worships. 
Lucifer. No. 
Cain, His equal ? 

Lucifer, No;—Thave nought in common with him! 
Nor would: IF would be aught ahove — benvath — 
Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. J dwell apart; but I am great :— 
Many there are who worship me, and more 
Who shall-—be thou amongst the first. 

Cain, 

AS yet have bow'd unto my father’s God, 

| Although my brother Abel oft implores 

| That I would join with him in sacrifice :— 

. Why should T bow to thee ? 


I never 


Lucifer. Hast thou ne'er bow'd 
To him? 
Cain. Have T not said it?—need I say it? 


Could not thy mighty knowledge teach thee that ? 


Cain, But I will bend to neither. 
Lucifer. Ne'er the less, 
Thou art my worshipper: not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same, 
Cain, And what js that 7 
Lucifer. Thou'lt know here — and hereafter. 
Cain, Let me but 


: Be taught the mystery of my being. 


Luct fer. Follow 


But I must retire 


Lucifer. What ? 
Cain. To cull some Arst-fruits, 

Lucifer. Why ? 

Cain. To offer up ; 


With Abel on on altar. 


as sacrifices ; no that it is not quite conceivable that they 
d be so much at @ loss to conjecture what Death was- 


shou! 


ů— 


ik fer. Le who bows not to him has bew'd ta me! | 
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SCENE I, 
Lucifer. Saidst thou riot 

Thou ne'er hadst bent to him who made thee ? 
Cain. Yes — 


But Abel's earnest prayer has wrought upon me ; 
The offering is more his than mine— and Adah 
Lucifer, Why dost thou hesitate ? 
Cain. She is my sister, 
Born on the same day, of the same womb; and 
She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; and 
Rather than see her weep, I would, methinks, 
Bear all — and worship aught. 
Lucifer. 
Cain, I will! 





Then follow me! 


Enter Avan. 


Adah. My brother, I have come for thee ; 
It is our hour of rest and joy — and we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast labour’d not 
This morn; but I have done thy task: the fruits 
Are ripe, and glowing as the light which ripens : 
Come away. 
Cain. 
Aduh. I see an angel ; 
We have seen many: will he share our hour 
Of rest ?—he is welcome. 


Seest thou not ? 


Cain. But he is not like 
The angels we have seen. 
Adah. Are there, then, others ? 


But he is welcome, as they were: they deign’d 
To be our guests — will he? 
Cain (to Lucifer). 
Lucifer. 
Thee to be mine. 
Cain. I must away with him. 
Adah. Ani leave us? 
Cuin. ° 
Adah. 
Crin, 
Adah. Let me go with thee. 
Lucifer. No, she must not. 
Adah. . Who 
Art thou that steppest between heart and heart ? 
Catn. He is a god. 
Adah, 
Cain. 
A god. 
Aduh. So did the serpent, and it Hed. {that 
Lucifer. Thou errest, Adah !—was not the tree 
Of knowledge ? 
Adah. Ay —to our eternal sorrow. 
Lucifer, And yet that grief is knowledge —so he 
Hed not: 
And if he did betray you, ‘twas with truth ; 
And truth in its own essenee cannot be 
But good. 
Adak. But all we know of it has gather'd 
Evil on fi: expulsion from our home, 
And dread, and toll, and sweat, and heaviness ; 
Remorse of that which was—and hope of that 
Which cometh not. Cain | walk not with this spirit. 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me— I 
Love thee. 
Lucifer. 


Wilt thou ? 
I ask 


Ay. 
And me? 
Beloved Adah ! 


How know’st thou ? 
He speaks like 


More than thy mother, and thy sire ? 


'eThe first interview of Lucifer with Cain is full of sub- 


et — JEFYREY. 
rh 


is father AA not to be struck with the resemblance | the daring and 


I 
between many of these passages und others in Manfred.) 


_ * Mr. 


CAIN. 





Of good and evil ? 


| But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 


*s culogium on this, perhaps the most Shak- 








Adah. Ido. Is that a sin, too? 


Lucifer. No, not yet: 
It one day will be In your children. 
Adah. What ! 


Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch ? 

Lucifer, Not as thou lovest Cain. 

Adah. Oh, my God ! 
Shall they not love and bring forth things that love 
Out of their love? have they nut drawn their milk 
Out of this bosom ? was not he, their father, 

Born of the same sole womb, in the same hour 
With me? did we not love each other? and 

In multiplying our being multiply 

Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ?— And as I love thee, my Cain! go not 
Forth with this spirit ; he is not of ours. 

Lucifer. The sin I speak of is not of my making, 
And cannot be a sin in you-— whate’er i 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 2 

Adah, What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ?—~if it doth, we are the slaves | 
Of 





{higher 
Lucifer, Higher things than ye are slaves: 

Than them or ye would be so, did they not 

Prefer an independency of torture 

To the smooth agonies of adulation, 

In hymns and harpings, and self-seeking prayers, 

‘To that which is omnipotent, because 

It is omnipotent, and not from love, 

But terror and self-hope. 


Adah. Omnipotence 
Must be all goodness. 
Lucifer. Was it so in Eden 7 | 
Adah, Fiend | tempt me not with beauty; thou | 
art fairer 
Than was the serpent, and as false. 
Lucifer. As true. 


Ask Eve, your mother: bears she not the knowledge 


Adah, Oh, my mother! thou 
Hast pluck'd a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 
Than to thyself; thou at the least hast pass’d 
Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with happy spirits : 


— — — — 
— — — 
— — — — 


atte 
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Are girt about by demons, who assume 
' The words of God, and tempt us with our own 
' Dissatisfied and curious thoughts —as thou 
, Wert work'd on by the snake, in thy most flush’d 
' And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss. 
: I cannot answer this immortal thing 
' Which stands before me; I can not abhor him ; 
I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 
And yet I fly not from him: in his eye 
| There is a fastening attraction which 
| Fixes my fluttering eyes on his; my heart 
Beats quick; he awes me, and yet draws me near, 
Nearer and nearer : — Cain-— Cain — save me from 
him !5 
| Cain. What dreads my Adah? This is no ill spirit. 
_sddak. He is not God—nor God's: I have beheld 


| spearia speech in Lord Byron's tragedies, seems cold enough. 

' He says, “ — wife of Cain, enters, — — fom 
emous speech which is pass 

‘ him and the Spirit. Her account of the fascination which he 

exertises over her is — 








ine 





The cherubs and the seraphs; he looks not 
Like them. 


— — — — 


Catia. But there are spirits loftier still — 
The archangels. 
Lucifer. And still loftier than the archangels. 


Adah. Ay — but not blessed. 


Lucifer. ’ If the blessedness 
Consists in slavery — no. 
Adah. I have heard it said, 


The seraphs love most-—cherubim know most — 
And this should be a cherub — since he loves not. 
Lucifer. And if the higher knowledge quenches 
love, 
What must he be you cannot love when known ? ! 
Since the all-knowing cherubim love least, 
The seraphs’ Jove can be but ignorance : 
That they are not compatible, the doom 
Of thy fond parents, for their daring, proves. 
Choose betwixt love and knowledge — since there is 
No other choice: your sire hath chosen already : 
His worship is but fear. 
Adah, Oh, Cain! choose love. 
Cain. For thee, my Adah, I choose not — it was 
Born with me— but I love nought cise. 
Adah. Our parents ? 
Cain. Did they love us when they snatch'd from 
the tree 
That which hath driven us all from Paradise ? 
Adah, We were not born then —and if we had been, 
Should we not love them and our children, Cain ? 
Cain. My little Enoch ! and his lisping sister ! 
: Could I but deem them happy, I would half 
Forget —— but it can never be forgotten 
Throngh thrice a thousand generations ! never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sow'd the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour! ‘They pluck'd the tree of science 
And sin—and, not content with their own sorrow, 
Begot me— thee — and all the few that are, 
And all the unnumber'd and innumerabie 
' Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be. 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages !——and / must be sire of such thing, ! 
' Thy beauty and thy love-— my love and joy, 
i The rapturous moment and the placid hour, - 
All we love in our children and each other, 
But lead them and ourselves through many vears 
Of sin and pain — or few, but still of sorrow, 
- Intercheck’d with an instant of brief pleasure, 
' To Death—the unknown! Methinks the tree of 
knowledge 
Hath not fulfill’d its promise: — if they sinn'd, 
' At least they ought to have known all things that are 
Of knowledge— and the mystery of death. 
What do they know ? — that they are miserable. 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that ? 
Adah, 1 am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy —— 
Cam. Be thou happy, then, alone — 
¥ will have nought to do with happiness, 
Which humbies me and mine. 
Adah, Alone I could not, 
Nor would be happy: but with those around us, 
I think I could be s0, despite of death, 


1 What can fe be who places love tn ignorance?" — 
Thi 
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Which, as I know it not, J dread not, though J 

It seems an awful shadow—- if 1 may 

Judge from what I have heard. | 
Lucifer, And thou couldst not 

Alone, thou say'st, be happy ? ; 
Adah. Alone { Oh, my God ! 

Who could be happy and alone, or good ? 

To me my solitude seems sin; unless 

When I think how soon I shall sce my brother, 

His brother, and our children, and our parents. 
Lucifer. Yet thy God is alone; and is he happy ? 

Lonely, and good ? 
Adah. He is not so; he hath 

The angels and the mortals to make happy, 

And thus becomes so in diffusing joy. 

What else can joy be, but the spreading joy ? 
Lucifer. Ask of your sire, the exile fresh from 

Eden ; 
Or of his first-born son: ask your own heart; 
It is not tranquil. 





Adah. Alas! no! end you 
Are you of heaven ? 
Lucifer. If I am not, inquire 


The cause of this all-spreading happiness 

(Which you proclaim) of the all-great and good 

Maker of life and living things; it is 

His secret, and he keeps it. ce must bear, 

And some of us resist, and both in vain, 

His seraphs say; but it is worth the trial, 

Since better may not be without: there is 

A wisdom in the spirit, which directs 

To right, as in the dim blue air the cye 

Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 

The star which watches, welcoming the morn. 
efdah. It is a beautiful star; I love it for 

Its beauty. e 

And why not adore ? 


Lucifer. 

Adah. Our father 
Adores the Invisible only. 

Lucifer. But the symbols 


Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible; and yon bright star 
Is leader of the hust of beaven. 

Adah, Qur father 
Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 


Lucifer. Hast thou seen him? 
Adah. Yes —in his works, 

Lucifer. But in his being? 
Adah. No — 


Save in my father, who is God's own image ; 

Or in his angels, who are like to thee — 

And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 

In seeming: as the silent sunny noon, 

All light, they look upon us; but thou seem’st 

Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumber’d stars 

Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault 

With things that look as if they would be suns; {! 
So beautiful, unnumber'd, and endearing, 

Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 
They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou, 
Thou seem'st unhappy: do not make us 80, 
And I will weep for thee, $ 


which it will do Lord B. no credit to name, — the romance of | 
“ Faubias."") 
ꝰ [In the drawing of Cain himself, there ls much vigorow 
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The myriad myriads — the all-peopled earth — 
The unpeopled earth-~ and the o’er-peopled hell, 
Of which thy bosom is the germ. 

Adah, 

This spirit curseth us. 

Cain. 

lim will I follow. 
wldah, 

Lucifer. To a place 
Whence he shall come back to thee in an hour; 
Bat in that hour see things of many days. 

Adah. How can that be? 

Lucifer. 
Out of old worlds this new one in few days ? 
And cannot I, who aided in this work, 

Show in an hour what he hath made in many, 
Or hath destroy'’d in few ? 


O Cain ! 
Let him say on ; 


Whither ? 


Cain. Juead on. 

Aduh. Will he, 
In sooth, return within an hour ? 

Lucifer. He shall. 


With us acts are exempt from timc, and we 
Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Gr stretch an hour into eternity : 

We breathe not by a mortal measurement — 
But that's a mystery. Cain, come on with me. 

Adah, Wil he return ? 

Lucifer. Ay, woman ! he alone 
Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save Oxr),——shall come back to 

thee, 
To make that silent and expectant world 
As populous as this; at present there 


' Ave few inhabitants. 


Adah. Where dyvellest thou ? 
Lucifer, Throughout all space. Where should I | 
dwell? Where are 
Thy God or Gods —there am I: all things are 
Divided with me: life and death —and time — 


_ Eternity — and heaven and earth —and that 


Which is net heaven vor carth, but peopled with 
Thase who once peopled or shall people both — 
These are my realms! So that I do divide 

His, and possess a kingdom which is not 

His. 11 were not that which I have said, 
Could I stand here?) His angels are within 


Your vision, 


Adah. So they were when the fair serpent 
Spoke with our mother first. 

Lucifer. Cain ! thou hast heard. 
If thou doat long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst; nor ask thee te partake of fruits 


expression. It aseme, however, as if, tu the effort to give 
to i uciier that “ ew, be politeness " which the pro- 
leases to have Ard v he bas reduced him rather below the , 
standard cB to his 


labolic dignity, which was —— 
dr rest, He has scarcely * given the devil his due.” 
thought thought Lora Byron knew better. Milton's Satan, with 
his faded +, and blasted but not obliterated glory, ho ‘holds 
UN BUSpend — terror and amazement, with so zm Lard 
ike awe ef his ritual esenes aad Vet culate, ben 
Byron bas intraduced him to us as elegant, pensive, 
beautiful, with an alr of of sadnets and suffering that ranks fea 
With the oppressed, and bespoaks our pity. Sri, Oret.J 
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“HORNE I. CAIN. “5 
Lucifer. Alas ! those tears ! 
Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed —— 
Adah, By me ? 
Lucifer, By all. 
Adah, What all ? 
Lucifer, The million millions — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Did not your Maker make | 
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| Which shall deprive thee of a single good 
The conqueror has left thee. Follow me. 





Cain. Spirit, I have said it. 
{ Exeunt Luciren and Cain. 
Adah ¢ — exclaiming). Cain! my brother ! 
Cain ! 3 





ACT IL. 


SCENE I. 
The Abyss of Space. ® 


Cain. I tread on air, and sink not ; yet I fear 
To sink. 
Lucifer, Have faith in me, and thou shalt be 
Borne on the alr, of which I am the prince. 
Cain. Can I do so without impiety ? 
Lucifer. Believe-—and sink not! doubt —and 
perish} thus 
Would run the edict of the other God, 
Who names me demon to his angels ; they 
Echo the sound to miserable things, 
Which, knowing nought beyond their shallow senses, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaim’d to them . 
In their abasement. I will have none such: 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced for doubts beyond thy little Life, 
With torture of my dooming. There wil! come 
An hour, when, toss’d upon some water-drops, 3 
A man shall say to a man, “ Believe in me, 
And walk the waters;” and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe. J will not say, 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but fly with me o'er the gulf 
Uf space an equal flight, and I will show 
What thou dar’st not deny, — the history 
Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 
| Cain, Oh, god, or demon, or whate’er thou art, 
Is yon our earth ? 


— — —— — — 
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| Lucifer. Dost thou not recognise 
The dust which form’d your father ? 

| Cain, Can it be? 

; Yon small bine circle, swinging in far ether, 

| With an inferior circlet near it still, 

. Which looks like that which lit our earthly night? 
Is this our Paradise? Where are its walls, 

l And they who guard them ? 


Lucifer. Point me out the site 
, Of Paradise. 
Cain, How should I? As we move 


' Like sunbeams onward, it grows small ahd smaller, 
’ And as it waxes little, and then less, 
, Gathers a halo round it, like the light 
. Which shone the roundest of the stars, when I 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise : 


— — —— — ian eee ———— VERE MOE 


The act concludes with the departure of Cain, under the 

guidance of his new monitor, to see the place of departed 
spirits, ‘Their Might, in the next, across the abyss of space, 
| and amid the unnumbered suns and systems which it com- 
—— is very ſine — Huuxa.] 
In the second act, the demon carries his disciple through 
all the limits of space, and expounds to him, in very lofty and 
obscure terms, the tre destinies of past and future worlds. They 
have a great deal of exceptionable talk. — Jzrvany.) 


3 (“ An hour, when, walking on a petty lake, 
C A man shal} Bay, &c."”" — MS.) 


— ——— 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — 
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Methinks they both, as we recede from them, 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 


Which are around us ; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads. 
Lucifer. And if there should be 


Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 

By greater things, and they themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth, 
Though multiplied to animated atoms, 

All ving, and all doom’d to death, and wretched, 
What wouldst thou think ? 


Cain. I should be proud of thought 
Which knew such things. 
Lucifer. But ff that high thought were 


Link’d to a servile mass of matter, and, 

Knowing such things, aspiring to such things, 
And science still beyond them, were chain'd down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 

All foul and fulsome, and the very best 

Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 

To lure thee on to the renewal of 

Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoum'd to be 

As frail, and few so happy !——— 

Cain. Spirit! I 
Know nought of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which ] have heard my parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 
No less than life; a heritage not happy, 

If I may judge, till now. But, spirit! if 
It be as thou hast said (and I within 

Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 
Here let me die: for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 
Methinks is merely propagating death, 
And multiplying murder. 

Lucifer. Thou canst not 
All die —there is what must survive. 

Cain. 

Spake not of this unto my father, when 
He shut h'm forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 

Let what is mortal of me perish, that 

I may be in the rest as angels are. 

Lucifer. J am angelic: wouldst thou be as I am ? 

Cain. I know not what thou art: I see thy power, 
And see thou show’st me things beyond my power, 
Beyond all power of my born faculties, 

Although inferior still to my desires 
And my conceptions. 

Lucifer. What are they which dweil 
So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay ? 

Cain. 


1 Cit ts nothing leas than absurd to suppose, that Lucifer 
cannot well be — to talk like an orthodox divine, and 
that the conversation of the first Hebe! and the first Murderer 
unexceptionable ; or to plead the 


The Other 


was not Hkely to be ve 
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So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 


Nature and immortality —and yet 
Seem’st sorrowful ? 
Lucifer, I seem that which I am; 


And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 

Wouldst be immortal ? 
Cain, Thou hast said, I must be 

Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 

This until lately — but since it must be, 

Let me, or happy or unhappy, learn 

To anticipate my immortality. 
Lucifer. Thou didst before I came upon thee. 
Cain, How ? 
Lucifer. By suffering. 


Cain, And must torture be immortal ? 
Lucifer. We and thy sons will try. But now, 
behold ! 
Is it not glorious ? 
Cain, Qh, thou beautiful 


Aud unimaginable ether! and 

¥e multiplying masses of increased 

And still increasing lights! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 

Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 

The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden ? 
Is your course measured for ye? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 

Through an agrial universe of endless 
Expansion —at which my soul aches to think— 


' Intoxicated with eternity ? 


*— 


a 


eee 


(Gh God! Oh Gods! or whatsoe’er ve are! 

How beautiful ye are! how beautiful 

Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe'er 

They may be! Let me die, as atoms dic 

(If that they dic), or know ye in your might 

And knowledge! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust. is ; 


' Spirit! let me expire, or see them nearer. 


i 


— — oe ee - 


Lucifer. Art thou not nearer? look buck to thine 
earth ! 
Cain, Where ts it? 1 see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 


Lucifer. Look there! 

Cain. I cannot see it. 

Luctfer. Yet it sparkles still. 

Cain. That !— yonder! 

Lucifer. Yea. 

Cain, And wilt thou tell me so? 


Why, I have seen the fire-flies and tire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
in the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 


: Which bears them. 


And what art thou who dwellest : 


1 
i 
i 
} 
t 


authority of Milton, or the authors of the old mysteries, for 


such offensive colloquies, The fact is, that Aere the whole 
argument — and a very elaboraie and specious argument it 
is——is directed inst the goodness or the power of the 
Deity ; and there ts 
offensive doct 
Devil and his pupil have the field entiruly to themselves, and 
ave encountered with nothing but feeble obtestations and un. 
horrors. Nor fs this argumentative blasphemy a 


ty ees in the course of an 

action directed to the common sympathies of our nature. It 
forms, on the contrary, the staple of the piece, and oc. 
we should think, not than twothirds of it ; a0 that 


it w really difficult to believe that it was written for any other 


Lucifer. Thou hast seen both worms and worids, 
Lach bright and sparkling — what dost think of the:n ? 


purpose than to inculcate these doctrines ; or, at lost, to dis- 
cuss the question upon which they bear. Now, we can 
certainly have no — to Lord Byron writing an oe 
on the origin of evil, and sifting the whole of that vast 
perplexing subject, with the force and the freedom that would 
m expected aud allowed In a fair philossphical discussion ; 


but we donot think it fair this to argue it dally and com 


’ amore, in the name of Lucifer and Cain, without the respons- 


no answer so much as attempted to the . 
rines that are so strenuously inculcated. The : 


ibility or the lability to answer, that would attach to & 
philosophical disputant ; and in a form which both doubles 
the danger, if the sentiments are pernicious, and alneost 
preciuries his nents from the lity of a reply. -- 
— Juvvacy. — “What does J mean by claderaic? 
Why ! they were written as fast as I could put pew to paper, 
in the midst of evolutiuns, and revolutions, and persecutivns, 
and proscriptions of all who interested me in Italy.” ~ Byron 
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Cain. That they are beautiful in their own sphere, Cain. And men ? 
And that the night, which makes both beautiful, —- Lucifer. Yea, or things higher. 
The little shining tire-fly in its flight, Cain. Ay ? and serpents too? 
And the immortal star in its great course, Lucifer. Wouldst thou have men without them ? 
Must both be guided. must no reptiles 
Lucifer. But by whom or what ? Breathe save the erect ones ? 
Cain. Show me. Cain. How the lights reccde ! 
Luci fer, Dar’st thou behold 7? Where fly we ? 
Cain, How know I what Luci fer. To the world of phantoms, which 
I dare behold ? As yet, thou hast shown nought Are beings past, and shadows still to come. 
I dare not gaze on further. Cain. But it grows dark and dark — the stars are 
Lucifer. On, then, with me. gone ! 
Wouldst thou behold things mortal or immortal ? Lucifer. And yet thou seest. 
Cain, Why, what are things ? Cuin. YT is a fearful light! 
Lucifer. Both partly: but what Joth | No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 
| Sit next thy heart ? The very blue of the empurpled night | 
Cuin. The things I see. Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 
Lucifer. But what | Huge dusky masses: but unlike the worlds 
(| Sate nearest it! We were approaching, which, begirt with light, 
Cain. The things I have not seen, Seein’d full of life even when their atmosphere 
‘| Nor ever shall-—the mysteries of death. (died, | Of light gave way, and show'd them taking shapes 
Lucifer. What, if I show to thee things which have | Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 
i} As J have shown thee much which cannot die ? And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 
Cuin. Do so. Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 
| Lucifer. Away, then ! on our mighty wings. | With luminous belts, and floating moons, which tock, 
Cain, Oh! huw we cleave the blue! The stars fade | Like them, the features of fair earth : — instead, 


All here seems dark and dreadful. 


from us ! 
Lucifer. Bur distincet. 


The earth! where is my earth ? Let me Jook on it, 
For I was made of it. 

Lucifer. "T is now beyond thee, 
Less, in the universe, than thou in it; 
Yet deem not that thou canst escape it; thou 
Shalt soon return to earth, and all its dust: 
“Lis part of thy eternity, and ming. 

Cain. Where dost thou lead me ? 

Lucifer. To what was before thee ! 
The phantasm of the world; of which thy world 
Is but the wreek. 


} 
1 
j 
Thou seekest to behold death, and dead things ? ; | 
Cuin. I seck itnot; but us I know there are | 
Such, and that my sire’s sin makes’ him and me, | 
+ 

] 


ee ee ee rr en i ee — 
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To such, I would behold at once, what I 
Must one day see perforce. 
Lucifer. Behold ! 
Catan. *T is darkness. 
Lucifer. And so it shall be ever; but we will 
Unfold its gates ! 


And all that we inherit, liable : 


— —— — —— — 





Cuin. What ! is it not then new ? Cain. Enormous vapours roll 
Lucifer. No more than life is; and that was ere | Apart—-what’s this ? 
thou Lucifer. Enter! | 
Or 7 were, or the things which seem to us Cuin. Can I return ? 


wreater than either: many things will have 


Lucifer. Return! be sure: how else should death | 
No end; and some, which would pretend to have 


be peopled ? 


Ilad no beginning, have had one as mean Its present realin is thin to what it will be, i} 

As thou ; and mightier things have been extinct Through thee and thine. 

To make way for much meaner than we can Cain. The clouds still open wide | 

Surmise ; for moments only and the spuce And wider, and make widening circles round us. 

Have been and must be all unchangeable. Lucifer. Advance ! | 

But changes make not death, except to clay ; Cain, And thou ! 

But thou art clay, —and canst but comprehend Lucifer. Fear not — without me thou 

That which was clay, and such thou shalt behold. Couldst not have gone beyond thy world. On! on! 
Cain, Clay, spirit ! what thou wilt, I can survey. [ They disuppeur through ihe clouds. 


Lucifer. Away, then ! 


As Gly — - = ae ee ~ 
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Cain, But the lights fade from me fast SCENE IL | 
| And some till now grew larger as we apprvach‘d, Hades. 
‘| And wore the look of worlds. ‘ 
i Luetfer, And such they are. Znter Lucirer end Cain 
| Cain. And Edens in them ? Catz. Wow silent and bow vast are these dim 
Lucifer. Xt may be. worlds ! | 


1 Cit ta not very easy to pereeive what natural or rational 
object the Devil proposes to himself in carrying his disciple 
through the abyss of apace, to show him that repository of 
which we remember hearing something in our infant days, 
“where the ald mdonsa are hung up to dry." To prove that 
there is a ‘life beyond the grave, was surely no part of his n 
business when he was engaged in fostering the indignation of | worlda was more Ukely to awe a mortal into submission, than 
one who repinad at the necessity of dying. And, though ft | to rouse him to hopeless resistance ; and, even if it made him 
would seain, that entire Hades is, in Lord rt te picture, a i ahater of God, had no natural tendency to render him furious 
place of suffering, yet, when Lucifer himself had premised | against a brother who was — feilow-sufferer.— HEBER. ] 


that these sufferings were the lot of those spirits who had 
sided with him against Jehovah, is it tikely that a more accu- 
rate knowledge of them would increase Cain’s eagerness for 
the alllance, ur that he would not rather have inquired 
whether a better fortane did not await the adherents of the 
triumphant side ? At all events, the spectacle of many ruined 


— — —— —.— —— ——— —— — — — 
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For they ssem more than.one, and yet more peopled | 


Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper air, that I 
Had deem'd them rather the bright populace 
Of some all unimaginable heaven, 
Than things to be inhabited themselves, 
But that on drawing near them I beheld 
Their swelling into palpable immensity 
Of matter, which seem'’d made for life to dwell on, 
Rather than life itself. But here, all is 
So shadowy and so full of twilight, that 
It speaks of a day past. 
Lucifer. It is the realm 
Of death. — Wouldst have it present ’ 
Cain. 
That which it really is, I cannot answer. 
But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, 'tis a thing — 
(ih God ! I dare not think on't! Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death! 
Or the dull mass of life, that, being life, 
Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it — 
Even for the {nnocent ! 
Lucifer. 


Till I know 


Dost thou curee thy father ? 


Cain, Cursed he not me in giving me my birth? 


Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit furbidden ? 

Lucifer. Thou say’st well: 
The curse is mutual ’twixt thy sire and thee — 
But for thy sons and brother ? 

Cain, . Let them share it 
With me, their sire and brother! What else is 
Bequeath'd to me ? I leave them my inheritance. 
Qh, ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapes, 

Some fully shown, some indistinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy — what are ye ? 
Live ye, or have ye lived ? 
Lucifer. Somewhat of both. 
Cain, Then what is death ? 


Lucifer, What! Hath not he who made ye 
Said ’tis another life ? 
Cain. Tilt now he hath 


Said nothing, save tbat all shall dic.' 
Lucifer. Perhaps 
He one day will unfold that further secret. 
Cuin, Happy the day ! 
Lucifer. Yes; happy ! when unfoldce, 


1 (“ Death, the last and most dreadful of all evils, is so fur 
from being one, that it is the infallible cure for all others — 


* To die, is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar : 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, 'tis o'er.’ 


But was ft an evil ever so great, it contd not be remedied but 
by one much greater, which is, by living for ever; by which 
means our wickedness, unrestrained hy the prospect of a 
fature state, would grow 32 ansupportable, our sufferings so 
intolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures 40 tiresome by 
repetition, that no being fn the universe could he 30 com- 
pletely miserable as a species of Immortal men. We have no 
reason, therefore, to look upon death as an evil, or to fear it 
as a punishment, even without any supposition of a future 
life : but if we consider jt as a passage to a more perfect state, 
or a remove only in an eternal succession of R improving 
states (for which we have the strongest reasons), it will then 
appear a favour from the divine munificence ; and a man 
aust be as absurd to repino at dying, as a traveller would be 
who proposed to himself a delightful tour through various 
unknown. countries, to lament that he cannot take up his 
yesidence at the first dirty inn which he baits at on the road. 
The jastability of human Iffe, or of the changes of its succes- 
sive periods, of which we so — complaſu. are no more 
than the necessary progress of it to this necessary conclusion ; 
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Through agonies unspeakable, and cloggu 
| With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atonis, 
All to be animated for this only ! 
Cain. What are these mighty phantoms which I see 
Floating around me ? — They wear not the furm 
| Of the intelligences I have seen 
; Round our regretted and unenter’d Eden, 
Nor wear the form of man as I have view'd it 
In Adam's, and In Abel’s, and in mine, 
Nor in my sister-bride’s, nor in my children’s: 
And yet they have an aspect, which, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks ike something which, 
If not the last, rose higher than the first, 
Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape ; for I never saw such. They bear not 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man, 
‘ Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
- Now breathing ; mighty yet and beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
' Can call them living. 
L.ucifer. 
Cuin. 
Lucifer. 
, Thou livest. 
Cain, 
Lucifer. 
| They did inhabit. 
Chin. Adam is the first. 
| Luetfer. Of thine, I grant thee—but too mean to be 
. The last of these. 
Cain. 


— — 


Yet they lived. 
Where ? 
Where 


When ? 
On what thou callest carth 


And what are they 7 


Lucifer. That which 
; Thou shalt be. 

Cain, But what were they ? 
Lucifer. Living, high, 


Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things, 
, AS much superior unto all thy sire, 
Adam, could e’er have been in Eden, as 

. The sixty-thousandth generation shall be, 

: In its dull damp degeneracy, to 

| ‘Thee and thy son; — and how weak they are, judges 

| By thy own flesh. 
Crain, Ah me! and did they perish ? 
Lucifer, Yes, from their earth, as thou wilt fade 

frum thine, 


and are so far from being evils deserving these complaints, 
that they are the source of our greatest pleasures, as they are 
the source of all novelty, trom which our greatest pleasures 
are ever derived. The continual successions of seasons tn the 
human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes, re it 
agreeable, and, like those of the year, affurd us delights by 
their change, which the chuicest of them coul) not give us by 
their continuance. In, the spring of life, the gilding of the 
sunshine, the verdure of the fields, and the —— paint- 
ings of the sky, are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their 
firat looking abroad Into a new world, as nothing perhaps 
aftorwards can cqual. The heat and vigour of the a ng 
summer of youth ripen for us new pleasures, — the blooming 
maid, the nightly revel, and the jovial chase: the serene 
autumu of complete manhood fensts us with the golden harvest 
of our worldly pursuits: nor is the hoary winter of ea 
dostitute of its peculiar comforts and enjoyments, of which the 
recollection and relation of those past are perhaps none of the 
least; and at last death opens to us a new ———— 
whence we shall probably look back upon fhe diversions and 
occupations of this world with the same contempt we do now 
on our tops and hobby-horses, and with the same surprise that 
they could ever so much entertain or engage us.” — IRNYNS.— 
“* These,” says Dr, Johnson, * are sentonents which, howe’ 
not new, may be road with pleasure and profil, im 
thousandth repetition.”’} 
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SCENT 11. 


Cain But was mine theirs ? 
Lucifer. 
Cain, 
It Is too Httle and too lowly to 
sustain such creatures. ! 
Lucifer. ‘rue, it was more glorious. 


Cain. And wherefore did it fall ? 


It was. 
But not as now. 


Lucifer. Ask him who fells. 
Cain. But how? 
Lucifer. By a most crushing and inexorable 


Destruction and disorder of the clements, 
Which struck a world to chaos, 28 a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world: such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity. — 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past. 
Cain. "Tis awful ! 
Lucifer. And true. Bebold these phantoms ! they 


were once 
Material as thou art. 
Cain. And must I be 
Like them ? 
Lusifer. Let He who made thee answer that. 


I show thee what thy predecessors are, 

And what they were thou feelest, in degree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 

Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 

(of high intelligence and earthly strength. 

What ye in common have with what they had 
Ia life, and what ye shall have — death: the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits 

Reptiles engender'd out of the subsiding 


— 


Lucifer. It cannot be: thou now beholdest as 
A vision that which {s reality. 
To make thyself fit for this dwelling, thou 
Must pass through what the things 
The gates of death. 


[pass'd — 
thou seest have 


Cain. By what gate have we enter'd 
Even now ? 
Lucifer. By mine! But, plighted to return, 


My spirit buoys thec up to breathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself. Gaze on ; 
But do not think to dwell here till thine hour 
Ts come. 

Cain. And these, too; can they ne'er repass 
To earth again ? 

Lucifer, Their earth is gone for ever — 
So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 
Of its new scarcely harden’d surface —’t was — 
Oh, what a beautiful world it was /2 

Cain. Ani fs, 
It is not with the earth, though I must till it, 
I feel at war, but that I may not profit 
By what it bears of beautiful untoiling, 
Nor gratify my thousand swelling thoughts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. 

Lucifer. What thy world is, thou seest, 
But canst not comprehend the shadow of 


_ That which it was. 


Cain. And those enormous creatures, 
Phantoms inferior in intelligence 


Slime of a mighty universe, crush'd inte 
A scarcely-yct shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness — 


(At least so seeming) to the things we have pass‘d, 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 


— 


— — — 


A Paradise of Ignorance, from which 

Knowledge was harr'd as poison. But behold 

What these superior beings are or were ; 

Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and tiil 

The earth, thy task — I'll waft thee there in sasety. 
Cain, No: I'll stay here, 
Luct fer. How long ? 
Cain. Forever! 

I must one day return here from the earth, 

I rather would remain ; I am sick of all 


1 ( If, according to some speculations, you could prove the 
world many thousand years older than the Mosaic chronology 
—or if you could knock up Adam and Eve, and the Apple 
and Serpent — still, what is to be put up in their stead ? — or 
how ja the difficulty removed ? Fhings must have had a be- 
ginning: and what matters it when, or dow? I sometimes 
think that man may be the relic of some higher material 
being wrecked in a former world, and degenerated in the 
hardship and struggle through chaos into conformity, or 
something like it — as we see Laplanders, Esquimaux, &c. 
inferior, in the present date, as the clements become more 
inexorable. But even then, this higher pre-Adamite enp- 
posititious creation must have had an origin and a Creator ; 
for a Creator ie a more natural imagination than a fortuitous 
concourae of atoms: al) things remount to a fountain, though 
they may flow to an ocean,” — Dyrun Diary, 1821.) 


3 (Mr. Gifford having, through Mr. Murray, — the 
propriety of ornitting a portion of this dialogue, Lord Byron 
replied ;—“ The two paas cannot be akered without 
miking Lucifer talk like the Bishop of London, which would 
hot be in the character of the former. ‘I'he notion is from 
Cuvier (that of the ofd worlds). The other passage is also in 
Character ; if nonsense, so much the better, because then it 


can do no harm; and the sillier Satan is made, the aafer for | 
As to ‘ alarms,’ ae do you really think such | 


evory boty. 
things ever led any body astray? Are these people more 
impious than Milton’s Satan ? or the Prometheus of Zschy- 
hus? or even than ‘ the Sedducees,’ the ‘ Fall of Jerusalem ' 
of Milman, &c.? Are not Adam, Eve, Adah, and Abel, as 
pious as the Catechism ? Gifford is too wise a man to.think 


4, 
——— ee eee 


7 Ol Sram RT ie ntl 


a se nee oe — 


Since 


— — — 


Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 


, in magnitude and terror; taller than 


The cherud-guarded walls of Eden, with 

Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence them, 

And tusks projecting like the trees stripp’d of 

Their bark and branches — what were they ? 
Lucifer, That which 

The Mammoth is in thy world ; — but these lie 

By myriads underneath its surface. 
Cain, 

None on it 73 


But 


that such things can have any serious effect : who was ever al- 
tered bya * ? Lhæeꝑ leave to observe, that there is no creed 
or personai hypothesis of mine in all this ; but I was obliged 
to make Cain and Lucifer talk consistently ; and surely thia 
has always been permitted to poesy. Cain is a proud man : 
if Lucifer promised him kingdom, &c. it would elate him: 
the object of the demon is to depress him still further in his 
own estimation than he was before, by showing him infinite 
things and his own abasement, till he falls into the frame of 
mind that leads to the catastrophe, from mere tnternal irrita- 
tion, not -premeditation, or envy of Abel (which would have 
made him contemptible), but from rage and fury against the 
inadequacy of his state to his conceptions, and which dia- 
charges itvelf rather agatnst life, and the Author of Hfe, than 
the mere living. His subsequent remogse is the natural 

of looking on his sudden deed. Had the deed been pre- 
meditated, hia repentance would have been tardier,'"] 


> (Hadea is a place, in Lord Byron's description, very dif- 
ferent from all that we had anticipated. He supposes that 
the world which we now inhabit had been preceded by many 
successive worlds, which had each, in turn, been created 
ruined ; and the inhabitants of which he describes, on grounds 
sufficiently probable for poetry, as proportioned, in bodily 
and intcllectual strength, to those gigautic specimens of ani- 
mal existence whose remains still perplex the naturalist. 
But he not only places the pre-Adamnite giants in Hades, but 
the ghosts of the Mammoth and Megatherion, their contem- 
poraries, and, above all, the phantoms of the worlds them. 
selves which these beings inhabited, with their: mountains, 
oceans, znd forests, all gloomy and sad together, and (we 
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Lucifer. No: for thy frail race to war 
With them would render the curse on it uscless — 
*T would be destroy'd so early. 
Cain. But why war ? 
Lucifer. You have forgotten the denunciation 
Which drove -your race from Eden — war with all 
things, 
And death to all things, and disease to most things, 
And. pangs, and hitterness ; these were the fruits 
Of the forbidden tree. 
Cain. But animals — 
Did they, too, eat of it, that they must die? — fyou, 
Lucifer. Your Maker told ye, they were made for 
As you fix hire. — You would not have their doom 
Superior to your own? Had Adam not 


Fallen, all had stood. 
Cain. Alas! the hopeless wretches ! 


They too must share my sire’s fate, like his sons ; 

Like them, too, without having shared the apple; =, 

Like them, too, without the so dear-bought Anowledge / 

It was a lying tree — for we know nothing. 

At least it promised knowledge at the price 

Of death — but knowledge still: but what Anows man? 
Lucifer. It may be death leads to the Aighest 

knowledge ; 

And being of all things the sole thing certain, 

At least leads to the surest science: therefore 

The tree was true, though deadly. 


Catn. These dim realins! 
‘| I see them, but I know them not. 
j| _ Lucifer. Because 


Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannut 
Comprehend spirit wholly — but ‘tis something 
To know there are such realms. 


Cain. We knew already 
That there was death. 

Lucifer. But not what was beyond it. 

Cain. Nor know I now. 

Lucifer. Thou knowest that there is 


A state, and many states beyond thine owi — 
And this thou knewest not this morn. 


Cain. But all 
Seems dim and shadowy. 
Lucifer. Be content ; it will 


Seem clearer to thine immortality. 
Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of glorious azure which floats on beyund us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue — 
What is it ? 
Lucifer. There is still some such on earth, 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it — 'tis the phantasm of an ocean. 
Cain. ’T is like another world ; a liquid sun— 
And those inordinate creatures sporting o’er 
Its shining surface 7? 


ee — — 


Lucifer. Are its inhabitants, 
The past leviathans. 
Caix. And yon immense 


Serpent, which rears its dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he could coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately look’d on — 


he means) in a state of eternal — We real} 
that this belongs to that species of sublime, which vd 
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| A part of all things. 
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ACT Li. 


Is he not of the kind which bask’d beneath 
The tree in Eden ? 
Lucifer. Eve, thy mother, best 
Can tell what shape of serpent tempted her. 
Cain, This seems too terrible. No doubt the other 
Had more of beauty. 
Lucifer. Hast thou ne'er beheld him ? 
Cain, Many of the same kind (at least so call'd), 
But never that precisely which persuaded 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 
Lucifer. Your father saw him not? 
Cain, No: ‘twas my mother 
Who tempted him — she tempted by the serpent. 
Lucifer. Good man} whene’er thy wife, or thy sons’ 
wives 
Tempt thee or them to aught that’s new or strange, 
Be sure thou seest first who hath tempted them. 
Cain. Thy precept comes too late; there is no more 
For serpents to tempt woman tu, 
Lucifer. But there 
Are some things still which woman may tempt man to, 
And man tempt woman : —let thy sons louk to it { 
My counsel is a kind one; for ‘tis even 
Given chicfly at my own expense: ‘tis true, 
"T will not be follow'd, so there's little lost. 
Cain. I understand not this. 
Lucifer. 
Thy world and thou are still too young! 
thinkeat 
Thyself most wicked and unhuppy: is it 
Not s0 ? 
Cain. For crime, I know not; but for pain, 
J have felt much. | 
Lucifer. First-born of the first man ! 
Thy present. state of sin-—and thou art evil, 




















































J 
| 
H 
The happier thou — | 
Thou | 


Of sorrow—and thou sufferest, arc both Eden 
Jn all its innocence compared to what 
Zhou shortly may'st be; and that state again 
In its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise | 
To what thy sons’ sons’ sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust (which they 
In fact but add to), shall endure and do, — | 
Now let us back to earth ! 

Cain. And whercfore didst thou‘ 
Lead me here only tu inform me this ? 


Lucifer, Was not thy quest for knowledge ? ; 
Cain, Yes ; as being . 
The road to happiness. ; 
Lucifer. If truth be so, 
Thou hast it. 
Cain. Then my father's God did well 


When he prohibited the fatal tree. 
Lucifer. But had done better in not planting it, | 

But ignorance of evil doth not save 

From evil; it must still roll on the same, 


— 


| 
| 
| 
Cain. Not of all things. No: | 
I'll not believe it—for I thirst for good. fevil | 
Lucifer. And who and what doth not? Who covets | 
For its own bitter sake ? — None— nothing 1 ‘tis 
The leaven of all life, and lifelessness. | 
Cain, Within those glorious orbs which we bebeld, 
Distant, and dazzling, and innumerable, 
Ere we came down into this phantom realm, | 
Til cannot come: they are too beautiful. i 


considerably less than a single step removed from the ridicu- 
lous, - Heper.) 
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Cuin. And what of that ? 
Distance can but diminish glory— they, 
When nearer, must be more ineffable. [tiful, 
Lucifer. Approach the things of earth most beau- 
And judge their beauty near. 
Cain. I have done this — 
| The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 
Lucifer. Then there must be delusion. —What is 
that, 
i Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 
' Cain. My sister Adah. —All the stars of heaven, 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by un orb 
‘ Which looks a spirit, or a spirit's world — 
The hues of twilight — the sun’s gorgeous coming — 
His setting indescribable, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and fcel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds— — [voice — 
' The forest shade—the grcen bough —the bird's 
' The vesper bird's, which seems to sing of love, 
And mingles with the song of cherubim, 
| As the day closes over Eden’s walls ;—— 
| All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 
| Like Adah's face: I turn from earth and heaven 
| To gaze on it. 
Lucifer. "Tis fair as frail mortality, 
| In the first dawn and bloom of young creation, 


Lucifer, Thou hast seen them from afar — 
i 
| 


And earliest embraces of earth's parents, 

‘ Can make its offspring ; stil! it is delusion. 

i «© Cain. You think so, being nut ber brother. 
Lucifer. Mortal ! 
' My brotherhood 's with those who have no children. 
Cain, Then thou canst have no fellowship with us. 
| Lucifer, It may be that thine own shal! be for me. 
| But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
| Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 

Why art thou wretched ? 
| 


| 


Cain, Why do I exist ? 
| Why art thou wretched ? why are all things so ? 
;; Ev'n he who made us must be, as the maker 
Of things unhappy! To produce destruction | 
Can surely never be the task of joy, 
And yet my sire says he’s omnipotent : 
Then why is evil——he being good? I ask'd 
This question of my father; and he said, 
Because this evil only was the path 
To good. Strange geod, that must arise from out 
Its deadly opposite !! I lately saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile: the poor suckling 
_ Lay foaming on the earth, bencath the vain 
And piteous bleating of its restless dam ; 
My father pluck'd some herbs, and laid them to 
The wound; and by degrecs the helpless wretch 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 
The mother’s milk, who o’er it tremulous 
Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, my son! guid Adam, bow from evil 
Springs good { . 
Lucifer. 
Cain, 


—— we — eet 


ee ee — 


eee ern 


| 
} 
I 
| 
| 
What didst thou answer ? | 
Nothing ; for 
[* God Almighty ! 
There ls some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil i¢ out; 
For our bad neighbours make us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful aad good husbandry ; 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 


— — — — — — 
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He is my father: but I thought, that 't were 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been stung at all, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 
With agonies unutterable, though 
Dispell’d by antidotes. . 
Lucifer. But as thou saldst 
Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother’s milk, and giveth hers 
Unto thy children 
Cain. Most assuredly : 
What should I be without her ? 
Lucifer. 
Cain. Tost thou love nothing ? 
Lucifer. What does,thy God love? 
Cain. All things, my father says; but I confess 
I see it not in their allotment here. [love 
Lucifer, And, therefore, thou canst not see if J 
Or no, except some vast and general purpose, 
To which particular things must melt like snows. 
Cain. Snows! what are they? 
Lucifer. Be happier in not knowing 
What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 
But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter. 
Cain. But dost thou not love something like thy- 
self ? 
Lucifer. And dost thou love thyself? 
Cain. Yes, but love more 
What makes my feelings more endurable, 
Ald is more than myself, because I love it. 
Lucifer, Thou lovest it, because tis beautiful, 
As was the apple in thy mother’s eye; 
And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 
Cain. Cease to be beautiful! how can that be? 
Lucifer, With time. 
Cain, But time has puss'd, aud hitherto 
Even Adam and my mother both are fair: 
Not fair like Adah and the seraphim — 
But very fair. 





What am I? 


Luctfer. All that must pass away 
In them and her. 
Cain. I’m sorry for it; but 


Cannot conceive my love for her the Jess. 

And when her beauty disappears, methinks 

He who creates all beauty will lose more 

Than me in seeing perish such a work, 
Lucifer. T pity thee who lovest what must perish. 
Cain. And I thee who lov'st nothing. 
Lucifer. 

Sits he not near thy heart ? 


“ata, Why should he not? 
Luciter, Thy father loves him well—so does thy 
God, 
Cain. And so do I. 
Luctfer. 'T is well and meckly done, 
Cuin, Meek}; ! 
Luct fer. He is the second born of flesh, 


And is his mother’s favourite. 

Cain. Let him keep 
Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To win it. 


And preachers to us all; admonishing, 

That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather — from the we: 

And make a moral of the devil himself.” — 
Suaxurnanx.] 
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Lucifer. And his father's ? Cain, Did ye not teli me that 
Cain. What is that Ye are both eternal ? 
To me? should I not love that which all love ? Lucifer. Yea! 
Lucifer. And the Jchovah —the indulgent Lord, Cain. ' And what I have seen, 
And bounteous planter of barr’d Paradise — Yon blue immensity, is boundless ? 
He, too, looks smilingly on Abel. Lucifer. : Ay. {not 
Cain. I Cain, And cannot ye both regan then ? — is there 
Ne'er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. Enough ? —why should ye differ ? 
Lucifer, But you have seen his angels. Lucifer. We both reign. 
ain. Rarely, | Cuin, But one of you makes evil. 
Lucifer. But, Lucifer. Which ? 
Cain. Thou ! for 


Sufficiently to sce they love your brother : 
His sacrifices are acceptable. 
Cuin. So be they! wherefore speak to me of this ? 
Lucifer, Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 
Cain. And if 
I dave thought, why recall a thought that (he 
pauses, as agitated)— Spirit ! 
Here we are in thy world: speak not of mine. [those 
Thou hast shown me wonders: thou hast shown me 
Mighty pre-Adamites who walk'd the carth 
Of which ours is the wreck: thou hast pointed out 
Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in 
Infinity of life : thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name 
Which my sire brought us—Death!; 
shown me much — 
But not all: show me where Jehovah dwells, 
| In his especial Paradise, — or thine : 
| Where is it ? 
Lucifer. 
Cain. Dut ye 
Have some allotted dwelling — as all thing: ; 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their tenants ; 
All temporary breathing creatures their 
: Peculiar element; and things which have 
Long ceased to breathe our breath, have theirs, thou 
say'st ; 
And the Jehovah and thyself have thine — 
Ye do not dwell together ? 
Lucifer. No, we reign 
Together ; but our dwellings are asunder. 
Cain. Would there were only one of ye! perchance 
An unity of purpuse might make union 
In elements which seem now jarr'd in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate ? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory ? 
Lucifer. Art thou not Abel's brother ? 
Cain, We are brethren, 
| And so we shall remain; but were it not so, 
| Is spirit like to fiesh ? can it fall out ? 
' Infinity with Immortality ? 
Jarring and turning space to misery — 
For what ? 
Lucifer. 





— — — — — — — — ⸗ 


thou hast 


Here, and o'er all space. 


‘ 


To reign. 


1 [* Which my sire shrinks from — Death.” — MS.] 


3 {In Lord Byron’s Diary for January 28. 1821, we find the 
following entry : — 
“ Thought for a Speech of Lucifer, in the Tragedy uf Catan. 
“Were Death an eril, would J jet thee live ? 
Fool ! live as I live — as thy lather lives. 
And thy sons‘ sons shall live for evermore !* ') 
3 {* 1t would be to no purpose to suppose two such oppo- 
| site f . For, admit that a being infinitely mischlerous 
were y cunning, and — erful, yet it coulu 
do no evil, because the opposite principle, of infinite goodness, 
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If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not ? 
| Lucifer. And why not he who made? J made ye 
not; 
Ye are Ais creatures, and not mine, 
Cain. Then leave us 
His creatures, as thou say'st we are, or show me 
| ‘Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. 
| Lucifer. I could show thee 
Both; but the time will cgme thou shalt see one 
| Of them for evermore. *% 
Cain, 





And why not now ? 


gather 
The little I have shown thee into calm 
And clear thought; and thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the two Principles {3 
| And gaze upon them on their secret thrones ! 
, Dust! limit thy ambition ; fur to see 
' Either of these would be for thee to perish ! 
| Cain. And let me perish, so I ave them ! 


Lucifer. 
The son of her who snatch'd the apple spake ! 

' But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them; 

| That sight is fur the other state. 


— er — 


t 





There 





Cain, Of death ? 
Lucifer. That is the prelude. 
Cain, Then I dread it less, 


Now that I know it leads to something definite. 
Lucifer, And now I will convey thee to thy world, 
Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 
! Eat, drink, toll, tremble, laugh, weep, sleep, and die. 
: Cain, And to what end have I beheld these things 
Which thou hast shown me ? 


Lucifer. Didst thou not require 


| Knowledge ? And have I not, in what I show'd, 
Taught thee to know thyself ? 
Cain. Alas! I seem 
Nothing. 


Lucifer. And this should be the buman sam 
Of knowledge, to know murtal nature's nothingness; 
Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
‘T will spare them many tortures. 


Cain. Haughty spirit ! 


Thou speak’st it proudly ; but thyself, though proud, | 


Hast a superior, 


being also infinitely wise and powertul, th 


—— 


a deity would signify just nothing; and, by virtne of the 
eternal opposition and equality of these principles, they would 
keep one another at porpetual bay ; and, being ap equal match 
for one another, instead of being two deities, they would be 
two idols, able to do neither ood nor evil." —- TILLOTSON, 
“ Moral evil is occasioned by free will, which fmplies choice 
between good and evil. 
is no man but would rather be a free agent, than A mere ma- 
chine without the evil ; and what is best for each individual 
must he best for the whole. if a men would rather be the 
machine, 1 cannot agree with him,’ — Jonnson. 
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would tie up one | 
another's hands; s0 that upon this supposition, the notion of ; 
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Lucifer. No! by heaven, which He 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with hin — No! 
I have a victor——true; but no superior. 
Homage he has from all—~ but none from mc: 
I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable realms of space, 
And the infinity of endless ages, 
All, all, will I dispute! And world by world, 
And star by star, and universe by universe, 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Confict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 
Which it ne'er shall, till he or I be quench'd! 
And what can quench our immortality, 
Or mutual and irrevocable hate ? 
He as a conqueror will call the cénquer'd 
Evil; but what will be the good he gives ? 
Were I the victor, 4ts works would be deem'd 
The only evil ones. And you, ye new 
And scarce born mortals, what have been his gifts 
To you already, in your little world ? ! 

Cain. But few ! and some of those but bitter. 

Lucifer. Back 
With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boons to you and yours. 
Evil and good are things in their own essence, 
And not made good or evil by the giver ; 
But if he gives you good —so call him; if 
. Evil springs from him, do not name it mize, 
' Till ye know better its true fount; and judge 
Not by words, though of spirits, but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given — 
_ Your reason ; — let. it not be over-sway'd 
; By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
| ‘Gainst all external sense and inward feeling : 
' Think and endure,— and form an inner world 
. In your own bosom — where the outward fails ; 
, Soshall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 2 

{ They disappear. 
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ACT TIL 


SCENE L 
The Earth near Eden, as in Act 1. 
Enter Cars and Anat. 


Adah. Hush! tread softly, Cain. 
Cain, I will; but wherefore ? 


1 ¢ Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift from our Crea- 
| tors but that we enjoy nu more, can never sure be deemed an 
injury, or a just reason to question his intinite benevolence. 
All our happiness is owing to his goodness ; but that ft is no 
greater, is owing only to ourselves ; that is, to our not having 
any inherent right to any happiness, or oven to any existence 

at all,’? a JENYNS.) 


2 As to the question of the origin of evil, Lord Byron 
has neither thrown any new light upon it, nor darkened the 
previous knowledge which we possessed. It remains just 
where it was, in {ts mighty, unfathomed obscurity. is 
Lordship may, it {a true, have recapitulatod some of the argu- 
ments with a more concise and cavalier air than the old 
schoolmen or fathers; lit the result fs the samo. There is 
no pontical road to hysics. In ono view, however, 
which our rhapsodiat bas taken of the subject, we conceive he 
has done well. He represents the temptations held out to 
Cain by Satan, as constantly succesding and corresponding 
to some previous discontent and gloomy disposition in his 
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Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 
Cain. Cypress ! ‘tis 
A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn’d 
O’er what it shadows; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child’s canopy ? 
Adah. Because its branches 
Shut out the sun like night, and therefore secin’d 
Fitting to shadow slumber, 
Cain. Ay; the last — 
And longest; but no matter — lead me to him. 
| 


{ 
Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 


{ They go up to the child. 


How lovely he appears! his little cheeks, 


In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adah. And his lips, too, 
How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now: he will awake soon. 

His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
T is closed. 

Cain. You have said well; I will contain = 
My heart tilltben. He smiles, and sleeps !— Sleep on 
And smile, thou liftle, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young: sleep on, and smile! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering | 
And innocent! thon hast not pluck’d the fruit — 
Thou know’st not thou art naked! Must the time | 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown, | 
Which were not thine nor mine? But now sleep on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, | 
And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them; | 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue | 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream — 


' Of what ? Of Paradise !—— Ay ! dream of it, 


My disinherited boy ! ’T is but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy !$ 
Adah, Dear Cain! Nay, do not whisper o'er our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past: 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another ? 
Cain. 
Aduh, Here, or | 
Where'er thou wilt: where'er thou art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 
And Zillah —our sweet sister, and our Eve, ; 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth ? 
Cain. Yes-—death, too, is amongst the debts we | 
owe her. {hence, 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


- Where ? 


Adah. Cain! that proud spirit, who withdrew thee 


{ 
own mind ; so that Lucifer is little more than the personified | 
demon of hiv imagination : and further, the acts of guilt and | 
folly into which Cain is hurried are not treated as accidental, | 
or as occasioned by passing causes, but as springing from an | 
internal fury, a morbid state akin to phrensy, a mind dissatis- 
fied with itself and all things, and haunted by an insatiable, 
stubborn longing after knowledge rather than happiness, and 
a fatal proneness to dwell on the evi] side of things rather 
than the good. We here see the dreadful consequences of 
not curbing this disposition (which is, after all, perhaps, the 
sin that most easily besets humanity,) exemplified in a 
striking point of view; and we so far think, that the moral 
to be derived from a perusal of this Mystery is a valuable 
one. — JEFFREY.) 


3 (The censorious may say what they will, but there sre 
speeches in the mouth of Cain and Adah, especially regarding 
their chid, which nothing in English peetry but the “ woud- 
notes wild” of Shakspeare ever equalled. — Sin Eaerton 
Bayross.] 
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Hath sadden'd thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast beheld, 
Visions, thou eay’st, of past and present worlds, 
Would have composed thy mind into the calm 

Of a contented knowledge; but I see 

Thy guide hath done thee evil: still I thank him, 
And can forgive him all, that he so soon 





Hath given thee back to us. 

Cain. So soon ? 

Adah. "T' is scarcely 
Two hours since ye departed : two Jong hours 
To me, but only Aours upon the sun. ‘ 


Cain. And yet I have approach’d that sun, and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 
Shall light; and worlds he never lit: methought 
Years had roll’d o’er my absence. 

Adah, Hardly hours. 

Cain, The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds, 
Pleasing or painful; little or almighty. 

I had beheld the immemorial works 

Of enilless beings; skirr’d extinguish’d worlds ; 
And, gazing on eternity, methought 

I had borrow'd more by a few drops of ages 
From its immensity; but now I feel 

Mv littleness again. Well said the spirit, 
That I was nothing! 


Adah. Wherefore said he so ? 
Jehovah said not that. 
Cain. No: he contents him 


With making us the nothing which we are ; 
And after flattering dust with glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 

It back to dust again —for what ? 


Adah. Thou know’st — 
Even for our parents’ error. 
Cain. What is that 


To us? they sinn‘d, then let them die ! {thoucht 
Adak. Thon hast not spoken well, nor is that 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with tice. 
Would I could die for them, so they might live! 
Cain. Why, so say I— provided that one victim 
Might satiate the insatiable of life, 
And that our Httle rosy sleeper there 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow, 
Nor hand it down to those who spring from him. [day 
Adah, How know we that some such atonement one 
May not redeem our race ? 
Cain. By sacrificing 
The harmless for the guilty ? what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent: what have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin — 
if it be such 3 sin to seek for knowledge ? 
Adah, Alas! thou sinnest now, my Cain: thy words 
Sound impions in mine ears. 


Cain. Then leave me! 

Adah. Never, 
Though thy God left thee. 

Cain. Say, what have we here ? 


Adah, Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return. 


t (The third Act shows us Cain gloomily tamenting over 
diss locare tartaes of infant son, and Btanding au the 
eonaciations and entreaties of Adah, who is anxious to soften 
bins to the task of submission and to a participation in the 
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Cain. And how knew he, that 7 would be go ready 
With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 
With a meek brow, whose base humility 
Shows more of fear than worship, as a bribe 
To the Creator ? 

Adah, Surely, ‘tis well done. 

Cain. One altar may suffice; / have no offering. 

Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers and fruits, 
These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

Cain. [have toil’d, and till’d, and sweaten in the sun 

According to the curse : — must I do more ? 

For what should I be gentle? for a war 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat? For what must I be grateful ? 
For being dust, and grovelling in the dust, 

Till I return to dust? If Iam nothing— 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well-pleased with pain? For what should I 
Be contrite ? for my father’s sin, already 

Expiate with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more than expiated by 

The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming siceper, there, 

The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him! better ’t were 

T snatch‘d him in his sleep, and dash'd bim ‘gainst 
The rocks, than let him live to 

Adah. Qh, my God! 
Touch not the child—my child! thy child! Oh 

Cain! 

Cain, Fear not! for all the stars, and all the power 
Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father’s kiss. 

Adah, Then, why so awful in thy speech ? 

Cain. 

"T were better that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 

Endure, and, harder still, bequeath ; but aince 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 

“Ef were better that he never had been born. 

Adah, Ob, do not say sof Where were then the joys, 
"The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 

And loving him? Soft! be awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 
[ She goes to the child. 

Oh, Cain ! look on him; see how full of life, 

Of strength, of blvem, of beauty, and of joy, 

How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are all alike; is't not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 

Reflected in each other ; as they are 

In the clear waters, when (hey are gentle, and 

When thow urt gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 

And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 

Look ! how he laughs and stretches cut his arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father ; while his little form 

Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain! 

The childiess cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain! 

As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 

His heart will, and thine own too. ! 

Cain. Bless thee, boy! 
sacrifice which his brother is about to offer. Here are some 
passages of ny common beauty. That which strikes us moct 


a when the parents arc hanging over their sleeping boy. 
Hoe.) 





I said, 


— 
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If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 
To save thee from the serpent’s curse | 

Adah. It shall. 
Surely a father’s blessing may avert 
A reptile’s subtlety. 

Cain, Of that I doubt ; 
But bless him ne’er the less. 

Adah. 

Cain. Thy brother Abel. 


Enter Aset. 
Abel. Welcome, Cain! My brother, 
The peace of God be on thee ! 
Cain. Abel, hail! 
Abel. Our sister tells me that thou hast been wan- 
dering, 
In high communion with a spirit, far 
Beyond our wonted range. Was he of those 
We have seen and spoken with, like to our father ? 
Cain. No. 
Abel. Whythen commune with him? he may be 
A foe to the Most High. 
Cain. And friend to man. 
Has the Most High been so—if so you term him ? 
Abel. Term him! your words are strange to-day, 
my brother. 
| My sister Adah, leave us for awhile — 
i We mean to sacrifice. 
Adah, Farewell, my Cain ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
J 


Our brother comes. 


But first embrace thy son. May his soft spirit, 
And Abel's pious ministry, recall thee 

To peace and holiness ! 

[ Exit Anan, with her child, 


Abel. Where hast thou been ? 
Cain. I know not. 

Abel. Nor what thou hast seven ? 
Cain. The dead, 


The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 
The overpowering mysteries of space — 
The innumerable worlds that were and are — 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things, {spheres 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse: leuve me, Abel. 

Abel, Thine eyes are flashing with unnatural light— 
Thy cheek is flush'd with an unnatural hue — 
' Thy words are fraught with an unnatural sound — 

What may this mean ? 
Cauin. It means I pray thee, leave me. 
Abel. Not till we have pray’d and sucrificed togethe r. 
Cain, Abel, 1 pray thee, sacrifice alone — 
. Jehovah loves thee well. 

Abel. Both well, I hope. 

Cain. But thee the better: I care not for that ; 
Thou art fitter for his worship than I am ; 
Revere him, then — but let it be alone — 
: At least, without me. 

Abel. Brother, I should il 

. Deserve the name of our great father’s son, 
‘ If, as my elder, I revered thee not, 
And in the worship of our God call'd not 
On thee to join me, and precede me in 
| Our priesthood —'tis thy place. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





But I have ne'er 


ee — —— — — — — — — —— 


— — — — — 


The more my grief; I pray thee 
— thy soul seems labouring in 
Some strong delusion ; it will calm thee. 


CAIN. 
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Cain. No; 
Nothing can calm me more. Calm/ say 1? hives 
Knew I what calm was in the soul, although 
I have seen the elements still’d. My Abel, leave me} 
Or Jet me leave thee to thy pious purpuse. 

Abel. Neither ; we must perform our task together, 
Spurn me not. 


Cain. If it must be so-———- welll, then, 
What shall I do? ' 

Abel. Choose one of those two altars, 

Cain. Choose for me: they to me are so much turf 
And stone. 

Abel. Choose thou ! 

Cain. I have chosen. 

Abel. *T is the highest, 
And suits thee, as the elder. Now prepare 


Thine offerings. 
Cain, Where are thine ? 
Abel. Behold them here — 
The firstlings of the flock, and fat thereuf — 
A shepherd’s humble offering. 
Cain. I have no flocks ; 
I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it yleldeth to my toil—its fruit : 
{ He gathers fruits. 
| Behold them in their various bloom and ripeness. 
| [ They dress their altars, and kindle a Gea) 
| upon them, 
| Abel. My brother, as the elder, offer first 
; Thy prayer and thanksgiving with sacrifice. 
| Cain. No—I am new to this; lead thou the way, 
And I will follow—as I may. 
Abel (kneeling). Oh, God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 
And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been, 
Had not thy justice been so temper'd with 
i The mercy which is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon like a Paradise, 
Compared with our great crimes : — Sole Lord of light, 
Of good, and glory, and eternity ! 
Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill’d-— 
accept from out thy humble first of shepherds’ 
First of the first-born flocks — an offering, 
In itself nothing —as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ?—— but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore ! 
Cain (standing erect during this speech). Spirit | 
whate’er or whosoe'er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be—-and, if good, 
| Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from evil ; 
Jehovah upon earth! and God in heaven ! 
And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works :— 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 
Take them! If thou must be induced with altars, 
And soften'd with a sacrifice, receive them ! 
Two beings here erect them unto thee. [smokes 
If thou lov'st blood, the shepherd's shrine, which 
On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
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In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 

I spread them on now offers in the face 

Of the broad sun which ripen'’d them, may seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer'd in limb or life, and rather form 

A sample of thy works, than supplication 

To Jook on ours! If a shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, 

He is—~such as thou mad'st him ; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling: if he's evil, 
Strike him ! thou att omnipotent, and may‘st — 
For what can he oppose? If he be good, 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt! since all 
Rests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will; 
And whether that be good or ill I know not, 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Ommnipotence, but merely to endure 

Its mandate; which thus far I have endured. 
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{ The fire upon the altar of Aset. kindles into a | 
column. of the brightest flame, and ascends to | Than life. ! 


heaven; while a whirlwind throws down the 
altar of Cain, and scatters the fruits abroad 
upon the earth. 


ACT IM. 


To the pain of the bleating mothera, which , 
Still yearn for their dead offspring? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife? Give way! this bloody record 
Shall not stand In the sun, to shame creation | 

Abel. Brother, give back | thou shalt not touch my 


altar 

With violence: if that thou wilt adopt it, 
To try another sacrifice, ‘tis thine. 

Cain. Another sacrifice ! Give way, or else 
That sacrifice may be ——~ 

Abel. What mean'st thou ? 

Cain. Give— 
Give way !—thy God loves blood !—then look to 
Give way, ere he hath more ! 

Abel. In Ais great name, 
I stand between thee and the shrine which hath 
Had his acceptance, 

Cain. If thou lov'st thyself, 
Stand back till I have strew'd this turf along 


| Its native soil : — else - 


‘Abel (opposing him). I love God far more 
Cain (striking him with a brand, on the temples, 
which he snatches from the altar ). 
Then take thy life unto thy God, 


Abel (kneeling ). Oh, brother, pray ! Jehovah’s wroth Since he loves lives. 


with thee. 
Cain. Why so? 
Abel. Thy fruits are scatter’d on the earth. 
Cain, From earth they came, to earth Tet them 
return ; 
Their seed will bear fresh fruit there cre the summer: 
Thy burnt flesh-offring prospers better ; sce 
How heav'n licks up the flames, when thick with 
blood ! 
Abel. Think not upon my offering’s acceptance, 
But make another of thine own before 


It is too late. 
Cain. I will build no more altars, 
Nor suffer any. — 
Abel (rising). Cain ! what meanest thou ? 


Cain. To cast down yon vile flatt’rer of the clouds, 
The smoky harbinger of thy dull pray’rs — 
Thine altar, with its blood of lambs and kids, 
Which fed on milk, to be destroy’d in blood. 


Abel (opposing him). Thou shalt not :—adi not | 


impious works to imptous 
Words ! let that altar stand — ‘tis hallow'd now 
By the Immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 
In his acceptance of the victims. 
Cain, His! 
His pleasure § what was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood, 


1 tt is evident that Lord Byron had studied his subject 
very deeply; and, though he has varied a little from, or gone 
a little bevond, the letter of Scripture, which is very concise, 
yet he has apparently entered with great exactness into the 
minds of Cain and Abel in this most interesting scene : and 
were it allowable to ascribe to the author of a dramatic work 
the principles or Seelings of all or any of his characters, ex- 
| cept as adupting them for his Particular purpose, one would 


—N 


Abel (falls). What hast thou done, my brother? 
Cain. Brother! 
fhe, Oh, God ! receive thy servant, and 


Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 


, He did — Cain, give me — give me thy hand; and tell 


i 


4 


4 


Poor Zillah - 
Cain (after a moment's stupefaction). My band! 
‘tis all red, and with — 
What ? 
[4 long pause. — Looking slowly round. 
Where am I? alone! Where's Abel ? where 
Cain? Can it be that Iam he? My brother, 
Awake !— why liest thou so on the green earth ? 


: "Yis not the hour of slumber; — why so pale 7 


[Ww hat, hast thou! 


| 


{ 


| 
! 


— —— 


thou wert full of life this morn! 
Abel! I pray thee, mock me not! I smote 
Too. fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Wouldst thou oppose me? This is mockery ; 
And only done to daunt me: —~'t was a blow — 
And but a blow. Stir—stir—nay, only stir! 
Why, so— that's well{—— thou breath’st! breathe 
Oh, God! Oh, God! (upon mre ! 
Abel (very faintly), What's he who speaks of God ? 
Cain, Thy murderer. 
Abel. Then may God forgive him! Cain, 
Comfort poor Zillah : -— she has but one brother 
Now. Ans dies. ? 





catastrophe of the drama, is no otherwise than incidentally, 
we mnay say accidentally, produced by those which precede it. 
Cain, whose whole character is represented in Seripture as 
envious and malicious, rather then impious ;—~this Cain, as 
painted by Lord Byron, has no quarrel with his brother what- 
ever, hor, except in a single word, duce he intimate any 
jealousy of him. Two acts, and half the third, are passed 
without our advancing a single atep towards the eanclusion ; 


be at a lose to say, whether yron ought most to be . and Abel at length falls by « random bi in a struggie 

identified with Cain, or with Abel; 90 appropriately has | of which the ohject is a his ——— us the — 

he maintained the character of dach. Gaanr's Notes on { of Jehovah's alter. If we could suppose a reader.te sit down 

Cain,” p, 401.) to the — of = drama in ignorance of its catastrophe — 
could scarce # su n 

1 Lae a whole this see is heavy and clumally managed, stroke of chate-modley, than If Abel had been, made to a0? 

lees than a from history, that the event which i the luexa) —— ——— of grief over his body. — 
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His eyes ure open! then he is not dead! 

Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down our lids. 

His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes ! 

And yet I feel it not. — His heart! — his heart! 

Let me see, doth it beat ? methinks ——— No! —no! 

This is a vision, else I am become 

The native of another and worse world. (wet; 

The earth swims round me : — what is this ? —’tis 
[ Puts his hand to his brow, and then looks at it. 

And yet there are no dews! ‘Tis blood — my blood — 

My brother’s und my own! and shed by me! 

Then what have I further to do with life, 

Since I have taken life from my own flesh ? 

But he cannot be dead ! — Is silence death ? 

No; he will wake: then let me watch by him. 

Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench'd 

Thus quickly ! — he hath spoken to me since — 

What shall I say to him ?— My brother! — No: 

. He will not answer to that name ; for brethren 

Smite not each other. Yet — yet — speak to me. 
| Oh! for a word more of that gentle voice, 
| That I may bear to bear my own again ! 


| 
| 
Cuin. And I none !-—~Who makes me brotherless ? 
| 
| 
| 


a 
Enter ZALLAH. 

Zillah. I heard a heavy sound ; what can it be ? 

' "Tis Cain ; and watching by my husband. What 

Dost thou there, brother? Doth he sleep? Qh, 

| heav'n ! jno! 

| What means this paleness, and yon stream ? — No, 

' It is not blood ; for who would shed his blood ? 

| Abel! what's this? — who hath done this ? 
moves not ; 

He breathes not: and his hands drop down from mine 

With stony lifelessness! Ah! cruel Cain! 

Why cam’st thou not in time to save him from 

This violence? Whatever hath assail‘d him, 

Thou wert the stronger, and should'st have stepp'd in 

Between him and aggression! Father !— Eve !— 

Adah !—— come hither! Death is in the world ! 
[Fatt Zinian, calling on her Parents, §e. 


He 
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— [| — who abhor 
The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
Empoison’d all my life, before I knew 
His aspect — I have Jed him here, and giv’n 
My brother to his cold and still embrace, 
As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my aid. 
Lam awake at last — a dreary dream 
Had madden'’d me ; — but Ae shall ne'er awake ! 


me ee ee eee ee 


Enter Anam, Eve, Anan, and Zin..au. 


Adum. A voice of woe from Zillah brings me 
here. — 
What do I see? —'T ls true! — My son | — my son ! 
Woman, behold the serpent’s work, and thine ! 
{ To Eve. 

E've. Oh! speak not of it now: the serpent's fangs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved, Abel ! 
| Jehovah ! this is punishment beyond 
A mother’s sin, to take Aim from me! 

Adam, Who, (thou 
Or what hath done this deed? — speak, Cain, since 
Wert yrssent ; was it some more hostile angel, 


— — — oe 
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' [The three last lines were not in the original MS. In 
forwarding them to Mr. Murray, to be added to Eve's speech, 
rd Byron gaya —“ There's as pretty a piece of imprecation 
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CAIN. 


Oain (solus). And who hath brought him there? 
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Who walks not with Jehovah ? or some wild 
Brute of the forest ? 
Eve. Ah! a livid light 
Breaks through, as from a thunder-cloud ! yon brand, 
Massy and bloody ! snatch’d from off the altar, 
And black with smoke, and red with 
Adam. Speak, my son | 
Speak, and assure us, wretched as we are, 
That we are not more miserable still. 
‘ddah. Speak, Cain! and say it was not thou / 
Live. It was, 
. I see it now — he hangs his guilty head, 
' And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 
Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong — 
Cain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal, 
Which grief wrings from our parent. 
Eve. Hear, Jehovah ! 
May the eternal serpent’s curse be on him! 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate. May 
Adah. 
Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son— 
Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother, 
And my betroth’d. 
Eve, He hath left thee no brother — 
Zillah no husband— me no son / for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evermore ! 
All bonds I break between us, as he broke 
That of his nature, in yon Oh death ! death [ | 
| 





— — ee eee 





Hold! 





Why didst thou not take me, who first incurr’d thee ? 
Why dost thou not so now ? 
Adam. Eve! let not this, 
Thy natural grief, lead to impiety ! 
A heavy doom was long forespoken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let i¢ be borne 
In such sort as may show our God that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 
Eve (pointing to Cain). His will!! the will of yon 
incarnate spirit 
, Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o'er the wilderness, like us 
From Eden, till his children do by him 
As he did by his brother! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night — snakes spring up in his path— 
Earth's fruits be ashes in his mouth— the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew'd 
With scorpions! May his dreams be of his victim! 
His waking a continual dread of death ! 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip ! 
May every element shun or change to him ! 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man! 
Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire ! 
May the grass wither from thy feet! the woods 
Deny thee shelter! earth a home! the dust 
A grave! the sun his ight! and heaven her God! ! 
[Exit Eve. 


for you, when joined to the lines already sent, as you may wish 
to rneet with iA the course of your business. But don’t forget 
the addition of these three — which are clinchers to Eve's 
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Adam, Cain 1 get thee forth: we dwell no move 


| together. 
Depart! and leave the dead to me-——I am 


Benceforth alone — we wever must meet more. [not 
Adak, Oh, part not with him thus, my father: do 
Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his bead ! 
Adam. I curse him not: his spirit be his curse. 
Come, Zillah ! 
Zillah. I must watch my heshand’s corse. 
Adem, We will return again, when he is gone. 
Who hath provided for us this dread office. 
Come, Zillah } 
Zillah. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay, 
And those lips once so warm-——my heart! my beart! 
{ Exeunt Anam and Z1114n, weeping. 
Adak. Cain! thou bast beard, we must go forth. 
I am ready, 
So shall our children be. 1 will bear Enoch, 
And you his sister. Ere the sun deciines 
Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 
Under the cloud of night. — Nay, speak to me, 
To me—thine own. 
Cain. 
Adah, 
Cain. And wherefore lingerest thou ? 
not fear 
To «well with one who hath done this ? 
Adah. 
Nothing excent to leave thee, much as J 
Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotberiess. 
I must not speak of this— it is between thee 
And the great God. 
A Voice from within exclaims, Cain! Cain! 
Adah, Hear’st thou that voice ? 
The Voice within. Cain! Cain! 
Adah. It soundeth like an angel's tone. 


Enter the Awcur of the Lord. 
Angel. Where is thy brother Abel ? 


Leave me ! 
Why, all have left thee. 
Dost thou 


I fear 


Cain. Am I then 
My brother's keeper ? 
Argel. Cain ! what hast thou done ? 


The voice of thy slain brother's blood cries out, 

Even from the ground, unto the Lord !-— Now art 
thon 

Cursed from the earth, which open'd late her mouth 

To drink thy brother's blood from thy rash hand. 


Henceforth, when thou shalt til] the ground, it shall | 


not 
Yield thee her strength; a fugitive shalt thou 
Be from this day, and vagabond on earth ! 

Adah. This punishment is more than he can bear. 
Behold, thou driv ‘st hima from the face of earth, 
And from the face of God shall he be hid. 

A fugitive and vagabond on earth, 
7T will come to pass, that whoso findeth him 
Shall etay him. 

Cain. Would they could! but who are they 

Shall slay me? Where are these on the lene earth 


As yet unpeopled ? 
Angel. Thou bast slain thy brother, 
And who shal! warrant thee egainst thy son? 


epeoch. Let me know what Gifford thinks, for I have a goad 


opinion of the 2, a8 poetry; it fs in im etaphysical 

style, and in —E tine”) — 
Thæ four rivers” which flowed round Eden, and con- 

sequently the only waters with which Cain was acquainted 


{ 
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Adak. Angel of Light! be merciful, nor say 
That this poor aching breast now nourishes 
A murderer in my boy, and of his father, 
Angel. Then he would but be what his father js. 
Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 
To him thou now seest so besmear’d with binod ? 
The fratricide might well engender parriciies. — 
But it shall not be so - the Lord thy Ged 
And mine commandcth me to set his seal 
On Cain, so that he may go forth in safety. 
Who glayeth Cain, a sevenfold vengeance shall 
Be taken on his head. Come hither! 


Cain. What 
Wouldst thou with me ? 
Angel, To mark upon thy brow 


Exemption from such deeds as thou hast dene. 
Cain. No, let me die ! 
Angel, It must not be. 

[ The Awoun sets the mark on Cain's brow. 
Cain. It burns 

My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 

Is there more? let me meet it as I may. 

Angel. Stern hast thou been and stubborn from 
ry the womb, 

As the ground thou must henceforth till; but he 

Thou slew'st was gentle as the flocks he tended. 
Cain. After the fall too soon was I begotten ; 

Ere yet my mother’s mind subsided from 

The serpent, and my sire still mourn'd for Eden. 

That which I am, Iam; I did not seek 

For life, nor did I make myself; but could J 

With my own death redeem him from the diust— 

And why not so? let him return to day, 

And I lie ghastly ! so shall be restored 

By God the lHfe to him he loved ; and taken 

From me a being I ne’er Joved to bear. 

Angel, Who shail heal murder? what is done is 
done ; 

Go forth ! fulfil thy days! and be thy deeds 

Unlike the last ! { The Axoxi. disappears. 
Adah. He 's gone, let us go forth ; 

I hear our little Enoch cry within 

Our bower. 

Cain, Ah! little knows he what he weeps for! 
And I who have shed blood cannot. shed teara ! 
But the four rivers! would not cleanse my soul. 
Think'st thou my boy will bear to look on me ? 
Adah. Vf I thought that he would not, I would — 
|  Cnatn (interrupting her). No, 
No more of threats; we have had too many of them: 
Go to our children ; I will follow thee. 
Adah. I will not leave thee lonely with the dead; 

Let us depart together, & 

_  Catn. Oh! thow dead 
And everlasting witness! whose unsinking 
Blood darkens earth and heaven! what thou now att 
I know not! but if thou seest what J am, 
J think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne'er forgive, nor his own soul. — Farewell | 
I must not, dare not touch what I have made thee. 
I, who sprung from the same womb with thee, drain'd 
The same breast, clasp'd thee often to my own, 


* The catastrophe is brought about with great dramatic 
suit and effect. Tho murderer is sorrowful i confoundeu, 
- his parents reprobate ‘and renounce bim,— fils wife cling! 
to him with — and — — a they wander 
forth —— ty vast solitude u * 
Junrnat,) 
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> eae CAIN. 399 
In féndness brotherly and boyish, I | wot ony for thyself, but him who slew thee. 
Can never meet thee mane, nor even dare Now, Cain! I will divide thy burden with thee. 


To do that for thee, which thon shouldst have done Cain. Eastward from Eden will we take our way : 
For me -—compose thy limbs into their grave — "Tis the most desolate, and sults my steps. [God 


| The first grave yet dug for mortality. Adak. Lead! theu shalt be my guide, and may our 
But who hath dug that grave? Oh, earth! Oh, earth! | Be thine! Now let us carry forth our children. 
For all the fruits thou hast render’d to me, I Cain. And ke who lieth there was childless. I 
Give thee back this, — Now for the wiiderness. Have dried the fountain of a gentle race, 

[Anan stoops down and hisses the bedy of | Which might have graced his recent marriage couch, 

j Asrt. And might have temper’d this stern blood of mine, 

Adah. A dreary, and an early doom, my brother, | Uniting with our children Abel's offspring |! | 

| Has been thy lot! Of all who mourn for thee, O Abel! 

| J alone must not weep. My office is Adah. Peace be with him ! 

| Henceforth to dry up tears, and not to shed them : l Cain. But with me /——! 

1 But yet, of all who mourn, none mourn like me, [Eæeunt. 

| (The reader has seen what Sir Walter Scott's general | often poe for a dataitive ¢ — on ft ; — in 
opinion of “ Cain” was, in the letter appended to the Dedica- utiful language, muy leave the m us impressions 
cation, anfe, p.317. Mr. Moore's was —— to Lord Byron | a bile ve — peat and — 7, — 
in these words : - | country, or to the actual passions and sentiments of mankind ; 


* J have read Foecari and Cain. The former does not | 204 that poetical dreamers and sophists who pretend to 

: please me so highly as Sardanapalus. It has the fault of af! | “#corise according to their feverish fancies, without a warrant 

those violent Venetian stories ; being unnatural and impro- | {fom authority or reasou, ought to be banished the common- 

| bable, and therefore, in spite of all your fine management of | Wealth of letters. In the courts of morality, poets are unex- 

| them, appealing but remotely to one's sympathies. But Cain | Ceptionable toitmesses: they may give in the evidence, and 

‘| is wonderful — terrible — never to be forgotten. If 1 am not depose to facts whether good or ill; but we demur to their 

mistaken, it will sink deep into the world’s heart ; and while | 2tbitrary and self-pleasing summing up; they are suspected 

many will shudder at its blasphems, all must fall prostrate judges, and not very often safe advocates, ici hi 

before tts grandeur. Talk of Zschylus and his Prometheus! | Questions are concerned, and universal principles brought to 
here {s the true spirit both of the Poet — and the Devil.” issue. 


| | Lord Byron's answer to Mr. Moore on this occasion contains | _ The Reviewer tn the Quarterly was the late Bishop Heber. 
\ 





the substance of all that he ever thought ft to advance in | His article ends as follows : — 


defence of the assaulted points in his “ Mystery :” — “ We do not think, indeed, that there is much hy tl or 
“ " “ : —— propriety in any of the characters of Lord Byron's 
With respect to religion,” he says,“ can I never convince | Mystery. Eve, on one occasion, and one only, expresses 
you that 7 hold no such opinions as the characters in that herself with energy, and not even then with any great depth 
|; drama, which seems to have frightened every body? My | of chat maternal feeling which the death of ber favourite son 
_) ideas of a character may run away with me: like all imagin- | was likely to excite in her. Adam moralises without dignity. 
| || ative men, I, of course, embody myself with the character, | Abel is as dull as he is pious. Lucifer, though his first appear. 
while I draw it, but not a moment after the pen is from off | ance is well conceived, is as sententlous and sarcastic as a 

. the paper. Scotch i ag a , and the gravamina which drive Cain 

| Tie thus alludes to the effects of the critical tempest excited | MO, Mnpauty are circumstances Sat nin pend — 


bpy Cain,“ in the ‘eleventh canto of Don Juan :" — exertion and the fear of death 2 ret, in the happiest climate 

« ‘ . of earth. and amid the early vigour of nature, it would be 
— — n mage ad poet, absurd to describe (nor has Lord Byron so described it) the 

ls call'd on to support bis clal ah aha it toil to which Cain can have been subject as excessive or bur- 
Although ‘tis an imaginar thin ⸗ densome. And he is made too happy in his love, too extrava- 

Even 1 ~ albeit I'm sure I did eon tae j gantly fond of his wife and his child, to have much leisure for 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be eee those gloomy thoughts which belong to disappointed ambition 

‘Was reckon'd, a considerable time, s— and insted licentiousness. Nor, though there are some passages 

. int rama of no common power, is the general tone of its 

\ The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme, poetry so excellent as to atone for these e imperfections of 
; “ J : lie design. e 2) co coust ° e pP- 
By ‘Lelpaic, — — svems Cain.” tions are like the chadows of a phantasmagoria, at once in- 


distinct and artificial. Except Adah, there is no person in 
|| ‘We shall now present the reader with afew of the most ubapy pal gras hh Po — —— — we close the book tee 
elaborate surmaries of the contemporary critics, —favour- | 20) with the ———— ————— ay oer = reer — 
|i able and unfavourable — begianing with the Edinburgh | much and done iittie that Cain has been unhappy with- 
. Review. out grounds and wicked without an object. But if, as a poem, 
“ Thongh ‘ Cain’ abounds in beautiful Cain is little qualified to add to Lord Byron's reputation, we 


Mr, Jeffrey says, — are unfortunately constrained to observe that its poetical 
Passages, and eae dace poarer. perhaps, than any of the y 
| author's dramatical compositions, we ct very bose A that | defects are the very smallest of its demerits. It is not, indeed, 


it should ever have been ished. ... Lord Byron has no 
{ 


















as some both of its admirers and Its enemies appear to have 
supposed, a direct atteck on Scripture and on the authority of 
Moses. The expressions of Cain and Lucifer are not more 
offensive to the ears of piety than such discourses must neces- 
sarily be, or than Milton, without offence, has put into the 
mouths of beings similarly situated. And piri bores inten. 


riestlike cant or priestlike reviling to apprehend from us. 
fe do not charge him with being either a disciple or an 
———— — — — a mere 
m abecenity. O contrary, we 
are tactitrad th baore teat bea winbes ill ts tee hanieiwase ot 


tion is evident which bas led the Atheists and ns (the 


oe . —* and are to teatify ~_ bis —— und with | terms are convertible) of our metropolis to circulate the work 
of — —— in a cheap form among the populace, we are not ourselves 
infinite y J. ..+« Philosophy and poetry | of opinion that ft possesses much power of active mischief, 


or that many persons will be very deeply or lastingly im- 
— by insinuations which lead to no I result, and 

iffcultiegwhich so obviously transcend the range of human 
expertence,”” 


It if'not unamusing to compare the above with the follow- 
ing paragraph in one of the Bishop's private letters at the 
time: — 

“ I have been very busy since I came home in reviewing 


Lord Byron's d ic poems. Of course, I have had occa- 
ston to find a reasonable — of oult, but I do not think 
9 ; 


pe — 
antic sort * that s to embody nothing but me- 
taphysical subtleties and abstract deductions of reason - and 
| a Mee suspicions philosophy that aims at establishing its 
doctrines by peaks to the passions and the fancy, Though 
such arguments, however, are worth little in the schools, it 
* oe follow —— — — — —— — 
e can it ie the mis poe oxes, 
that, from the cars Umits and end of poetry, which deals only 
in obvious and glancing views, they are never brought to the 
test of argument, Aa allusion to a doubtful topic will 


and 
are both good’ things in their ur opinion 
» in O a 
h do noe weil er ie is 
h 
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that I have done him injustice. ‘ Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt.’ 1 should have liked to have taken up the same 
ground in a great degree with Jeffrey ; but, as it never do 
to build on another man’s foundation, I have been obliged to 
break ground on a different side of the fortress, though not, I 
think, so favourable a one, and with the disadvantage of con- 
tendin t arival, who has conducted his attack with 


admirable taste and skill.” 
The following extract is from Mr. Campbell's Magazine :-- 


“* Cain’ opether of a higher order than ‘ Sardana- 

lus” aan the" Two Foscari,’ rd Byron has not, indeed, 
ulfilled our expectations of a gigantic picture of the first 
murderer; for there is scarcely any passion, except the im- 
mediate agony of rage, which brings on the catastrophe ; and 
Cain himself }s Jittle more than the subject of supernatural 
agency. This picce is essentially nothing but a vehicle for 
striking allusions to the mighty abstractions of Death and 


‘" ife, Eternity and Time ; for vast but dim descriptions of the 


regions of space, and for daring disputations on that great 
problem, the origin of evil. The roundwork of the argu- 
ments on the awful subjects handled is very common-place ; 
but they are arrayed in great majesty of language, and con- 
ducted with a frightful audacity. The direct attacks on the 
goodness of God are not, perhaps, taken apart, bolder than 
some of Milton; but they inspire quite a different 
eensalion hecause, in thinking of Paradise Lost, we never 
regard the Deity, or Satan, as other than great adverse 

wers, created by the imagination of the poet. The personal 
tdentity which Miltou has given to his spiritual intelligences, 
the local habitations which he has assigned them, — the 
material beauty with which he has invested their forms, — all 
these remove the idea of impurity from their discourses. But 
we know nothing of Lord Byron's Lucifer, except his specches : 
he is invented only that he may utter them ; and the whole 
appears an abstract discussion, held for ita own sake, not 
maintained in order to serve the dramatic consistency of the 
persons. He has made no attempt to imitate Milton's 
plastic power ;—that power by which our great poet has 
made his Heaven and Hell, and the very regions of space, 


' sublime realities, palpable to the imagination, and has traced 


the lincaments of his angelic messengers with the precision of 
asculptor, The Lucifer of ‘ Cain’ is a mere bodiless abstrac- 


, tion,—-the shadow of a dogma; and all the scenery over 


which he presides is dim, vague, and seen only in faint outline. 
There is, no doubt, a very uncommon power — even 
in this shadowing out of the ethereal journey of the spirit and 
his victim, and in the vast sketch of the world of — 
at which they arrive: but they are utterly unlike the massive 

eurs of Milton's creation. We are far from imputing 


' ntentional impiety to Lord Byron for this Mystery; nor, 


though its language occasionally shocks, do we apprehend any 
danger will arise trom its perusal.” 


So much for the professed Reviewers. We shall conclude 


‘ with a passage from Sir Egerton Brydges’s “ Letters on the 


Character and Genius of Lord Byron :" — 


“ One of the pieces which have had the effect of throwing 
the most unfavourable hues, not upon the brilliancy of Lord 
Byron's poetry, but upon its results to society, is * Cain.’ 

et, it must be confessed, that there is no inconsiderable 
portion of that poem which is second only to portions of 
similar import in Milton,— and many of them not second ; 
in a style still sweeter and more eloquont, and with cqual 
force, grandeur, and purity of sentiment and conception ; 
such as the most rigidly-religious mind would have read, 
if i¢ had come from Milton, or any other poet whose piety 
was not sus as the cffusion of something approaching 
to holy inspiration. 

“Let us then task our candour, and inquire of ourselves, 
whether he who could write such passages could mean wrong ? 
Let us recollect, that as the rebellious and blasphemous 

he has put into the mouths of Lucifer and Cain are 


. warranted by Milton's —— and the fact of Cain’s trans- 


gression recorded in the Bible, the omission of the design 
and filling up a character who should answer all those speeches 
might be a mere defect in the poet’s judgment. He might 
think that Lucifer’s known character as an Evil Spirit pre- 
cluded his arguments from the sanction of guthority ; and 
that Cain’s punishment, and the denunciations which accom- 

it, were a sufficient warning. I know not that any 
objection has been made to‘ Heaven and Earth." It has the 
gaine cast of excellence as the more perfect parts of ‘ Cain,’ 
but, perhaps, not quite so intense in degree. 


6d 
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: metaphorical and the figurative ; it followed 








* Tt seoms as if Lord Byron 
to his own being, that he had always within him two contrary 
spirits of good und evil contending for the dominion over him, 
and thus reconciled those extraordinary flights of intellectual 
elevation and purity with a submission to the pride, the fe. 
rocity, the worldly pasaiona, the worldly enjoyments, the cor. 
poreal pastimes, the familiar humour, the vulgarisms, the 
rough and coarse manliness, to which he alternately surren- 
dered himself, and which the — ublic chose tu 
consider as the sole attributes of hia personal character. Much 
of his time, however, must have been spent in the musings 
by which these high poems, so compacted of the essence of 
thought, were produced ; and, in atl this large portion of his 
existence here, hia imagihation must have borne him up on 
its wings into ethereal regions, far above the gross and scn- 
sual enjoyments of this grovelling earth. Did he deal, as 
minar’ poets deal, in mere splendour of words, his poetry 
would be no — of this; but he sever does so: — there is 
always a breathing soul beneath his words, 


* That o’er-informs the tenement of clay :‘ 


it is Hke the fragrant vapour that rises in incense from the 
earth through the morning dew ; and when we listen to his 
re 
ee * Less than a God we think there cannot dwell 
Within the hollow ot that shell, 
That stngs so sweetly and so well !° 


rsuaded himself, with regard | 


a 


“Tf Lord Byron thought that, however loudly nolgy voices | ; 


might salute him with a rude and indiscriminate clamour oi 
a ylause, bis poems were not received with the taste anid 
uc 
were attache 
authority, and who seldom allowed the genius without per. 
verting it into a cause of censure, that more than outweighed 
the praise ; those fumes of flateery which are impated as the 
causes of a delirium that led him into extravagancies, out- 
raging decorum and the respect due to the public, never, in 
fact, reached him. To confer ‘ faint praise’ is ‘ to damu ;” ta 
confer praise in a wrony place is to insult and provoke. Lord 
Byron, therefore, had not, after ail, the encouragement that {s 
most favourable to ripen the richest fruit; and it was a firn 
and noble courage that still prompted him to — 

“ For this reason, as well as for others, I chink his forelen 
residences were more propitious to the energies of his Muse 
than a continued abode in England would have been. ‘The 
poison of the praises that were insidious did not reach him 
so soon; and he was not beset by treacherous companions, 


mortifying gossip, and that petty intercourse with ordinary . 


socicty which tames and lowers the tone of the mind. Tn 
mingle much with the world is to be infallibly degraded hy 
farniliarity ; not to mingie, at least, among the busy and the 
known, is to incur the disrespect to which insignificance 1s 
subjected. Lord Byron's foreign residence exempted him 


from these evils: he saw a few Intimate friends, and he cor- | 

responded with a fewothers ; but such an intercourse (loes ° 

¢ aud, 

—— hints may thus be conveyed, but not all the pesti- 
lis 


not expose to similar effects. The necessary knowledg 
lent chills which general society is so officious to unveil, 

“If Lord Byron had not had a mind with a strong spring ot 
virtue within ut, I think that he would bave thrown down his 
pen at sume of the attacks he received, and given himself ap 
to the sensual pleasures of his rank for the remainder of his 
life. The finer parte of his poema were of such spirituul 
splendour, and so pure, though passionate, an elevation, thal 
they ought to have redeemed any parts which were open to 
doubt from a malevolent construction, and even have eclipsed 
and rendered unnoticesble many positive faults. Lord Ry- 
ron’s style, like his thoughts, h 
attempt (as is the common practice) to make ry by the 
is thoughts. 
and was a partof them: tt did not fatigue itself to render 
clear by illustration or important by ornament, because the 
thought was clear or important in itself. 

“ T remember, when 1 first read ‘ Cain,’ } th 
composition, the most enchantin 
Byron’s works ; and I think so still. 


ous, and therefore ought not to have been so left ; but the ¢ 


@ 
elev and the effect of 


a @ 
ritualise, and Iumine the im — 


ion with such s sort of 


unearthly sublimity, that the miad of these, | am sy ae 
r ‘ 


will become too strong to incur any taint thus 
the defect which has been so muck insisted on,"*) 





nt they merited, and that severe and cruel comments | 
to them by those who assumed to themselves | 


every variety ; it did not . 


Ought ft, a8 4 | 
and irresistible of all Lord | 
Some of the sentiments, . 
en detachedly, and left unanswered, are no doubt rip a 

ass |, 


of readers whom this poem is lik uy to — — feo 80 bhied i 
he, apie ° 
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WERNER, | 


Merner; or the Lnheritance: 


A TRAGEDY.’ ‘ 


TO 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE, 


BY ONE OF HIS HUMBLEST ADMIRERS, 


THIS TRAGEDY IS DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


rather than execution; for the story might, perhaps, 
have been developed with greater advantage. Amongst 


Tux following drama is taken entirely from the ‘ those whose opinions agreed with mine upon this story, 
“ German's Tale, Kruitzner,” published many years | 1 could mention some very high names: but it is not 
ago in Lee's Canterbury Tules; written (I believe) | necessary, nor indeed of any use; for every one must 


by two sisters, of whom one furnished only this story 
and another, both of which are considered superior 
to the remainder of the collection. 2 I have adopted 
the characters, plan, and even the language, of many 
parts of this story. Some of the characters are modi- 
fied or altered, a few of the names changed, and one 
character, Ida of Stralenheim, added by myself: but 
in the rest the original is chiefly followed. When 1 
was young (about fourteen, I think,) I first read this 
tale, which made a deep impression upon me; and 
may, indeed, be said to contain the germ of much 
that I have since written. I am not sure that it ever 
was very popular; or, at any rate, its popularity has 
since been eclipsed by that of other great writers in 
the same department. 
that those who Aad read it, agreed with me in their 
estimate of the singular power of mind and conception 


which it developes. I should also add conception, | 


1{The tragedy of * Werner” was begun at Pisa, De- 
cember 18th, 1821, completed January 20th, 1422, and pub- 
shed in London In the Nuvember following. The reviews 
of * Werner" were, without exception, unfavourable. One 
Critique of the time thus opens : — 

“ Who could be so absurd as to think, that a dramatist has 
no right to make free with other people's fables? On the 
contrary, we are quite aware that that particular species ot 
geulus which is exhibited in the cunstruction of plots, uever 
at any period flourished in England. We all know that 
Sbakaspeare himself took his stories from Itallan novels, 
Danish sagas, English Chronicles, Plutarch’s Lives — from 
any where rather than from his own invention. But did he 
* the whole of Hamict, — — —— the Third, 
or Antony and Cleopatra, nh any of these foreign sources * 
Did he oe invent, in the noblest sense of the word, all the 
characters of his pieces ? Who dreams that any old Italian 
novelist, or ballad-maker, could have formed the imagination 
of much 8 creature as Juliet ? Who dreams that the HamM.st 
of Shakspearo, the princely enthusiast, the melancholy phi- 
losopher, that spirit refined even to pain, that most {ncom- 
prehensible and unapproschable of all the creations of human 
ceolus, is the same being. in any thing but the name, with 
the ge strong-hearted, bloody-banded Auurrr of the 
vorth ? Who is there that au 


pamphlets about the Devil and Doctor Fanstus ? Or who, to 
came nearer home, imagines that Lord Byron himself found 
his Sardanapalus in Dionysius of Halicarnassus ? 

“ But kere Lord Byron has tavented nothing — absolutely 
NOTHING. There is nut one Incident in hie play, not even the 
Most trivial, that ie not to be found In Miss Lee's novel, oc- 


Curing exactly in the same manner, brought about by exactly | 
and producing exactly the same effects on | 
nd then as to the characters — not only ia every | (1836) in possession of the stage.) 


¢ same ts 
the plot. 


+ ee eed 


4 


judge according to his own feelings. 


I merely refer 
the reader to the original story, that he may see to 
what extent I have borrowed from it; and am not 
unwilling that he should find much greater pleasure 


in perusing it than the drama which is founded upon 


a 
‘ 


its contents. ' 
I had begun a drama upon this tale so far back as 

1815, (the first I ever attempted, except one at thir- 

teen years old, called “ Ulric and Ilvina,” which I 


had sense enough to burn,) and had nearly completed 


an act, when I was interrtipted by circumstances. 
This is somewhere amongst my papers in England; 
but as it has not been found, I have re-written the 


_ first, and added the subsequent acts, 


But I have generally found | 


i 
‘ 


oscs Goethe to have taken the . 
character of Ady Faust from the nursery rhymes and penny 


— — ——2— 


— —— — — — — — — — —2— 


The whole is neither intended, nor in any shape 
adapted, for the stage. $ 


Pisa, February, 1822. 


one of them to be found in ‘ Kruitzner,'’ but every one Is to be 
found there more fully and powerfully developed. lndeed, 
hut for the preparation which we had received from our old 
familiarity with Miss Lee's own admirable work, we rather 
incline to think that we shoulu have been unable to compre- 
hend the gist of her noble imitator, or rather copier, iu several 
ot what seem to be meant for his most elaborate delineations. 
The fact js, that this undeviating closeness, this humble 
fldelity of imitation, is a thing so perfectly new in any thing 
worthy of the name of déterateure, that we are sure no one, 
who has not read the Canterbury Tales, will be able to form 
the least conception of what it amounts to. 

** Those who have never read Miss Lee's book, will, how- 
ever, be pleased with this production ; for, in truth, the story 
is one of the most powerfully conceived, one of the most 
picturesque, and at same time instructive stories, that we 
are acquainted with, 

*Kruitsner, or the German's Tale,’ possesses mystery, and 
yet clearness, as to its structure ; strength of characters, and 
udmirahle contrast of characters; and, above all, the most 
lively interest, blended with and subservient to the most 
affecting of moral lessons." 

The reader will find a minute analysis, introduced by the 
above remarks, fn Blackwood, vol. xif. p. 710.) 


? (This is not correct. “The Young Lady’s Tale, or the 
Two Emily's,” and “the Clergyman's Tale. or Pembroke,’ 
were contributed by Sophia Lee, the author of “ The Recess, 
the comedy of “ The C — of Accidents," and Almedya, 
a Tragedy,” who died in 1824. The “German's Tale,” and 
all the others in the Canterbury Collection, were written by 
Harriet, the younger of the sisters.) 


3 (Werner is, however, the only one of Lord — 
dramas that proved successful in representation. It 35 sti 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Men. — WERNER. 
Uvaic. 
SrTRALENHELM. 
IDENSTEIN. 
GABOR. 
Fritz. 
HENRBICK. 
Eric. 
ARNHFIUM, 
MEISTER. 
Ropouer. 
Lupwie. 


Women, — JOSEPHINE. 
Ipa STRALENHEIM. 


Scene— Partly on the Frontier of Silesia, and partly 
in Siegendorf Castle, near Prague. 


Time. — The Close of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Merner. 


ACT L 


SCENE L 


The Hali of a decayed Palace near a small Town on 
the Northern Frontier‘of Silesia —-the Night tem- 
pestuous. 


Werner ! and Joserwine Ais wife. 


Jos. My love, be calmer ! 
Wer. I am calm. 
Jos. To me— 
Yes, but not to thyself: thy pace is hurried, 
And no one walks a chamber like to ours 
With steps like thine when his heart is at rest. 
Were it a garden, I shoujd deem thee happy, 
And stepping with the bee from flower to flower ; 
But dere / 
Wer. Tis chill; the tapestry Iets through 
The wind to which it waves: my blood is frozen. 
Jos. Ab, no! 
es (smiling). Why! wouldst thou have it so ? 
08. 
Have tt a healthful current. 
Wer. Let it flow 
Until ‘tis spilt or check’d-— how soon, I care not. 
Jos. And am I nothing in thy heart ? 


} [Werner —-we mean Kruitsner—is admirably drawn, 
Whe does net recognise in him the portrait of too common 2 
character? The man of shining taleut, ardent mind, power - 
ful connections, brilliant prospects, who, after squandering 
away all in wanton self-indulgence, having lived only for 
hisoself, finds himself bankrupt in fortune and character, the 
oy fad bitter regret, 4* unrepentant, as selfish in remorse 
asin his gatety. Ail that is inconsistent in the character of 
Kruttzner is rendered still more 20 in the Werner of the 
drtana. — Eci. Rew.) 


# fin this play, Lord Byron adopts the same nerveless and 
tless kind of blank verse, which was a sorrow to every 

iss his former dramatic essays. It is, indeed, “most 
wamusical, most melancholy.” ..¢Ofs,” “tos,” “ands,” 
“fors,” “bys,” “buts,” aud the like, are the most common 
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I would : 


AcT I. 
Wer, All..all, 
Joe. Then canst thou wish for that which must 


break mine ? 
Wer, (approaching her slowly). But for thee I had 
i been—-no matter what, 
But much of good and evil; what I am, 
Thou knowest ; what I might or should have been, 
| Thou knowest not: but still I love thee, nor 
Shall aught divide us. 
[VERXEK walks on abruptly, and then approaches 
JOSEPHINE. 
The storm of the night 
Perhaps affects me; I am a thing of feelings, 
And have of late been sickly, as, alas ! 
Thou know’ st by sufferings more than mine, my love! 
In watching me. 
Jus. To see thee well is much— 
To see thee happy —— 
er. Where hast thou seen such ? 
Let me be wretched with the rest! 
Jus. But think 
Huw many in this hour of tempest shiver 
Beneath the biting wind and heavy rain, 
Whose every drdp bows them down nearer earth, 
Which hath no chamber fer them save beneath 
Her surfice. 
Wer. And that's not the worst: who cares 
’ For chambers? rest is all. The wretches whom 
Thou namest — ay, the wind howls round them, and 
The dull and dropping rain saps in ther bones 
The creeping marrow. I have becn a soldier, 
: A hunter, and a traveller, and am 
A beggar, and should know the thing thou talk'st cf, 
Jos. And art thou not now shelter'd frum them all? 


— — 


Wer. Yes. And from these alone. 

Jos, And that is something. 
Wer, True—to a peasant. 

Jos Should the nobly born 


Of early delicacy render more 
Needfu) than to the peasant, when the ebb 
‘ Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life ? 
Wer. It is not that, thou know’st it is not: we 
Have borne all this, I'll not say patiently, 
Except in thee — but we have borne it. 
Jos. Well: 
Wer, Something beyond our outward sufferings 
{ though 
These were enough to gnaw into our souls) 
Hath stung me oft, and, more than ever, new. 
| When, but for this untoward sickness, which 
Seized me upon this desolate frontier, and * 
Hath wasted, not alone my strength, but means, 
: And leaves us—no! this is beyond me !— but 
. For this I had been happy $— thon been happy — 
The splendour of my rank sustain'd—my nune 


| 
| Be thankless for that refuge which their habits 


— — — 


— 


conclusions of a ne; there la no ease, no how, no harmony, 
**in inked aweetness long drawn out :"” neither ie there any 


cg he! abrupt flery vigour to compensate for these defucts 
— keatvod.) 


4 (in this drama there fs absolutely xo poetry to be found: 
and i{ the measure of verse which {s here dealt to us be 4 
sanple of what we are to expect for the future, we have only 
to entreat that Lord Byron will drop the ceremony of cutting 
up his prose into lines of tan, eleven, or twelve syllables (for 
he is not very punctilious on this head), and favour us with 
it in ite natural state. It requires no very cunning alchemy 
ta — his — into prose, nor, — oe @x- 
periment, to convert plain sentences veracnu 

“ When,” says Werner, “ but for this untoward afch- 
seized me upon this desolate frontier, and hath 


— — ·— 


OWN, ⸗ 
neas, which 


—— 


ROEME I. 


| My father’s name ~— been still upheld; and, more 
'' ‘Than those —— 
Jos. (abruptly). My son—- our son — our Ulric, 
Been clasp’d again ba these long-empty arma, 
And all a mother’s hunger satisfied. 
Twelve years! he was but eight then : — beautiful 
He was, and beautiful he must be now, 
My Ulric! my adored ! 
Wer. I have been full oft 
The chase of Fortune; now she hath o’ertaken 
My spirit where it cannot turn at bay, — 
Sick, pour, and lonely. 
aa. Lonely ! my dear husband ? 
Wer. Or worse — involving all I love, in this 
Far worse than solitude. Alone, 1 had died, 
And all been over in a nameless grave. 
Jos. And I had not outlived thee ; but pray take 
Comfort! We have struggled long; and they who 
strive 
With Fortune win or weary her at lust, 
So that they find the goal or ceaae to feel 
Further. Take comfort, — we shal] find our boy. 
Wer. We were in sight of him, of everything 
Which could bring compensation for past sorrow — 
And to be baffled thus ! 
JUS. We are not baffled. 
Wer. Are we not penniless ? 
Jas. We ne'er were wealthy. 
Wer. But I was born to wealth, and rank, and 
power ; 
Enjoy'd them, loved them, and, alas! abused them, 
And forfeited them by my father's wrath, 
In my o’er-fervent youth ; wat for the abuse 
Long sufferings bave atoned. My father's death 
Left the path open, yet not without snares. 
This cold and creeping kinsman, who so long 
Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
The fluttering bird, hath ere this time outstept me, 
Become the master of my rights, and lord 
uf that which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and domain. 
Jos. Who knows ? our son 
May have return'd back to his grandsire, and 
Even now uphold thy rights for thee ? 
Wer. 
Since his strange disappearance from my father’s, 
Lntailing, as it were, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings have reveal’d bis course. 
1 parted with him to his grandsire, on 
The promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stern prerogative, and visit 
Upon iny boy his father's faults and follies. 
Jos. I must hope better still, — at least we have yet 
Baffled the long pursuit of Stralenheim. [ness ; 
Wer. We should have done, but for this fatal sick- 
More fatal than a mortal malady, 
Because it takes not life, bat life's sole solace : 
Even now TI feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious Hend ; - 
How do I know he hath not track'd us here ? 


Wasted, nat alone my strength, but means, and leaves us — 
no! thls is beyond me! but for this I had been happy.” -- 
‘Tha ts, Indeed, beyond us. If this be poetry, then we were 
wrong in taking hia Lordship’s preface for prose. It will run 
On ten feet as wall as the rest, 
“ Some of the characters are modified 
Or altered, a few of the names changed, and 
One character, [da of Stralenheim, 
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? 
' 
{ 
i 


{ 
| 
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Jos. He does not know thy person ; and his spies, 
‘Who 60 long watch’d thee, have been left at Hamburgh. 
Our unexpected journey, and this change 
Of name, leaves all discovery far behind : 

None hold us here for aught save what we seem. 
Wer. Save what we seem! save what we are— 
sick beggars, 
Even to our very hopes. — Ha! ha! 
Jos. 
That bitter laugh ! 
Wer. Who would read in this form 
The high soul of the son of a long line ? 
Who, in this garb, the heir of princely landa ? 
Who, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ? In this worn cheek 
And famine-hollow'd brow, the lord of halls 
Which daily feast a thousand vaseals ? 

Jos. You 
Ponder’d not thus upon these worldly things, 

My Werner ! when you deign'd to choose for brice 
The toreign daughter of a wandering exile. 

Wer. An exile’s daughter with an outcast son 
Were u fit marriage ; but I still had hopes 


Alas! 


. To lift thee to the state we both were born for. 


| 
| 


*T is hopeless, | 


| 


Your father’s house was noble, though decay’d ; 
And worthy by its birth to match with ours. [noble ; 
Jos. Your father did not think so, though 't was 
But had my birth been all my claim to match 
With thee, I should have deem’d it what it is. 
Wer, And what is that in thine eyes ? 


Jos. All which it 
: Has.done in our behalf, — nothing. 
Wer. How, — nothing ? 


Jos. Or worse ; for it has been a canker in 
Thy heart from the beginning: but for this, 
We had not felt our poverty but as 
Millions of myriads feel it, cheerfully ; 

But for these phantoms of thy feudal fathers, 
Thou mightst have earn'd thy bread, as thousands 
earn it; 
Ur, if that seem too humble, tried by commerce, 
Or other civic means, to amend thy fortunes. 
Wer. (tronicaky). And been an Hanseatic burgher ? 
Excellent ! fart 

Jos. Whate'’er thou mightst have been, to me thon 

What no state high or low can Cver change, 
My heart's first choice ;-— which chose thee, knowing 
neither {Sorrows : 
Thy birth, thy hopes, thy pride; nought, save thy 
While they last, let me comfort or divide them : 
When they end, let mine end with them, or thee ! 
Wer. My better angel! such I have ever found 
thee ; 
This rashness, or this weakness of my temper, 
Ne’er raised a thought to injure thee or thine. 
Thou didst not mar my fortunes: my own nature 
In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 
_ Had such been my inheritance; but now, 
Chasten'd, subdued, out-worn, and taught to know 
Myself, — to lose this for our eon and thee! 
Trust me, when, in my two-and-twentieth spring, 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


‘ 
t 


Added by myself ; but in the rest the 
—— is chiefly — yes ; 
was young (about fourteen, 

First read 46 tale, which made a deep 

Upon me“ — 
Nor is there a line in these so lame and halting, but we could 
point aut many in the drama as bad. ~~ Campaset.] 

Z4 


impression 





— — — — — 
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My father barr’d me from my fathers’ house. 
The fast. sole scion of a thousand sires 
(For I was then the last), it hurt me less 


: Than to behold my boy and my boy's mother 
; Excluded m their innocence from what 










' Egad! I am afraid. 


My faults deserved — exclusion ; although then 
My passions were all living serpents, and 
Twined like the Gorgon’s round me. - 
[.4 loud knocking is heard. 
Hark ! 
A knocking ! 
We have 


Jos. 

Wer. 

Jos. Who can it be at this lone hour ? 
Few visitors. 


Wer. And poverty hath none, 


’ Save those who come to make it poorer still. 


Well, I am prepared. 

(Werner puts his hand into his bosom, as if'to 

search for some weapon. 
Jos. Oh ! do not look so. I 
Will tothe door. It cannot be of import 
In this lone spot of wintry desolation : — 
The very desert saves man from mankind. 
[She goes to the door. 


Enter Inenstery, ! 
iden, A fair goon evening to my fairer hostess 





And worthy What 's your name, my friend ? 
Wer. Are you 
Not afraid to demand it ? 
iden. Not afraid ? 


You look as if 
I ask'd for something better than your name, 
By the face you put on jt. 

Wer. Better, sir! 

Iden. Better or worse, like matrimony: what 
Shall I say more ? You have been aguest this month 
Here in the prince’s palace — (to be sure, 

His highness had resign’d it to the ghosts 

And rats these twelve years — but 't is still a palace) — 

I say you have been our lodger, and as vet 

We do not know your name. 
Wer. My name is Werner. 
Iden. A goodly name, a very worthy name, 

As e’er was gilt upon a trader’s board : 

I have a cousin in the lazaretto 

Of Hamburgh, who has got a wife who hore 

The same. He is an officer of trust, 

Surgeon's asristant (hoping to be surgeon), 

And has done miracles i’ the way of busines. 

Perhaps you are related to my relati-e. 
Wer. To yours? 
Jos. Oh, yes; we are, but distantly. 

[doude to Wenner. 
Cannot you humour the dull gosstp till 


' We learn his purpose ? 


Iden, Well, I’m glad of that; 
I thought so all along, such natural yearnings 
Play'd round my heart : — blood is not water, cousin ; 
And so ict ’s have some wine, and drink unto 
QOur better acquaintance : relatives should be 
Friends. 

Wer. You appear to have drunk enough already ; 


1{[The most amusing fellow in the drama fs 
Tdenstein — er rd 
parison, of an @ personages. 
where he got —* Ect, Rew.) 

2 [Gabor is a most inexplicable personage: he is always on 
the point of turning out something more than he proves to 


Monsieur 
the finest speech. ton. beyond com- 
The only wonder is, 


— ——— — —— — — — — — — — — — — 
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| } have order'd fire and all appliances 
| To be got ready fur the worst — that is, 








2A ote pte es ah cals Bre ot creat ESATO Selanne ——— — 
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ACT i. 


And if you had not, I've no wine to offer, 
Else it were yours: but this you know, or should know: 
You see I am poor, and sick, and will not see 
That I would be alone ; but to your business ! 
What brings you here ? 
Iden. Why, what should bring me here ? 
Wer. I know not, though I thiuk that I could guess 
That which will send you hence. 
Jos. (aside), Patience, dear Werner | 
Iden. You don’t know what has happen’d, then ? 
Jos. How should we ? 
Iden. The river has o'erflow’d. 
Jos. Alas | we have known 
That to our sorrow for these five days ; since 
It keeps us here. 
Iden. But what you don't know fs, 
That a great personage, who fain would cross 
Against the stream and three postilions’ wishes, 
Is drown’d below the ford, with five post-horses, 
A monkey, and a mastiff, and a valet. 
Jos. Poor creatures! are you sure ? 
} 





Iden. Yes, of the monkey, , 
And the valet, and the cattle ; but as yet 
We know not if his excellency 's dead 
Or no; your noblemen are hard to drown, 

As it is fit that men in office should be ; 

But what is certain is, that he has swallow’d 

Enough of the Oder to have burst two peasants 3 

And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller, 

Who, at their proper peril, snateh'd him from 

The whirling river, have sent on to crave” 

A lodging, or a grave, according as 

It may turn out with the live or dead body. \ 

Jos. And where will you receive him ? here, I hope, . 
If we can be of service — say the word. 

Iden, Here? no; but in the prince’s own apartment, 
As fits a noble guest : —’t is damp, no doubt, 
Not having been inhabited these twelve years ; i 
But then he comes from a much dumper place, { 
So scarcely will catch cold in 't, if he be | 

ft 
| 
( 


— A 


Still liable to cold — and if not, why 
He ‘Tl be worse lodged to-morrow : ne’ertheless, 


it 
i 
In case he should survive, 
Jos, Poor gentleman, 
I hope he will, with all my heart. 
Wer. 


Intendant, i 
Have you not learn’d his name ? 


My Josephine, 
| Aside to his wife. 
te sit JOSEPHINE. 


Retire; 1°) sift this fool, 

hen, His name? ob Lord! | 

Who knows if he hath now a name or no ? 

Tis time enough to ask it when he’s able | 
To give an answer ; or If not, to put 

His heir’s upon his epitaph. Methought | 

Just now you chid me for demanding nares ? ' 

Wer. True, true, I did so, you say well and wisely. | 

f 

| 

| 

| 


Enter Ganor. 2 


Gab, If I intrude, I crave 
Iden. 





Oh, no intrusion | 


be. A sort of mysterious horror is thrown round his im- 
palpability, In the tale: but, In the drama, be fs only 4 | 
sentimental, moody, high-mettied soldier of fortune, whase | 
appearances and disappearances are alike singutarly inoppor- | 
tune, and who ends i a mere mercenary. His character is, 
we think, decidedly a fallure, — Eel, Rew.) 


| \ 
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Gab. I wonder then you occupied it not, 
For you seem delicate in health. 

Wer, (quichly). Sir! 

Gab, Pray 
Excuse me: have I said aught to offend you ? 

Wer, Nothing: but we are strangers to cach other. 


All is in order in the damask chamber— 

Keep up the stove-——I will myself to the cellar — 
And Madame Idenstein (my consort, stranger), 
Shall furnish forth the bed-apparel ; for, 

. ‘Fo say the truth, they are marvellous scant of this 


— — — —— 


le — —— — — — — 


| 
| 
i 
| A nobleman sleeps here to night —sece that 


‘ 


— 


| This is the pulace; this a stranger like : Iden. (aside). I don't much like this fellow— close |i 
Yourself; I pray you make yourself at home: and dry 
'| But where 's his excellency ? and how fares he ? He seems, two things which sult me not: however, 
} Gab, Wetly and wearily, but out of peril : Wine he shall bave; if that unlock him not, 

| He paused to change his garments in a cottage I shall not sleep. to-night for curiosity. 
| (Where I doff’d mine for these, and came on hither), Ezit Ivensretn. | 
| And has almost recover’d from his drenching. Gab, (to Weaner). This master of the ceremonies is | 
He will be here anon. ' The intendant of the palace, I presume : 
Iden. What ho, there ! bustle! ; "Tis a fine building, but decay’d. 
Without there, Herman, Weilburg, Peter, Conrad! |= Wer. The apartment | 
[ Gives directions to different servants whv Design’d for him you rescued will be found | 
i enter. . In fitter order for a sickly guest. | 
: 
| 

| 





Iden. How many ? Of the late troops, who levy on the country 


eer e 


| Within the palace precincts, since his highness Gab. And that ’s the reason I would have us Jess so; 
Left it some dozen years ago. And then I thought our bustling host without had said 
| His excellency will sup, doubtless ? You were a chance and passing guest, the counterpart | 
i Gah. Faith ! Of me and my companions. | 
’ ¥ cannot tell; but I should thin the pillow Wer. Very true. { 
Would please him better than the tuhle after Gab. Then, as we never met before, and never, 
‘( His soaking in your river: but for fear It may be, may again encounter, why, ] 
{ Your viands should be thrown away, I mean I thought to cheer up this old dungeon here ! 
1 To sup myself, and have a friend without (At least to me) by asking you to share 
if Who will do honour to your good cheer with | The fare of my companions and myself. 
| A traveller's apjetite. Wer. Pray, pardon me; my health | 
| Fen, But are you sure ; Gab. Even as you please. | 
(| His excellency --—- But his name: what is it? . T have been a soldier, and perhaps am blunt i 
Gab. I do not know, ; In bearing. 
Iden. And yet you saved his life. Wer. I have also served, and can J 
Gab, Thelp’d my friend to do so. | Requite a soldier's greeting. \* 
Iden. Well, that's strange, Gab. In what service ? | 
} "To save a man’s life whom you do not know. | The Impcrial ? 
' Gab. Not so; for there are some I know so well, Wer. (quickly, and then interrupting himself), 1 | 
1 I scarce should give myself the trouble. ; commanded — no-——I mean | 
} Tien. Pray, I served ; but it is many years ago, | 
| Gaxl friend, and who may you be ? When first Bohemia raised ber banner ‘gainst 
/ Gat, By my family, | The Austrian. f 
| Hungarian. Gab. Well, that ’s over now, and peace 
‘ Iiten. Which is call’d ? | Has turn’d some thousand gallant hearts adrift |: 
1 Gab. It matters little. | To live as they best may ; and, to say truth, 
| Iden. (aside), I think that all the world are grown | Some take the shurtest. | 
anonymous, Her. What is that ? 
Since no one cares to tell me what he 's call'd ! rab. Whate’er | 
Pray, has his excellency a large suite ? They lay their hands on. Ali Silesia and 
Gab. Sufficient. Lusutia's woods are tenanted by bands 
Gab. I did not count them. Their maintenance: the Chatclains must keep : 
In time to drag him through his carriage window. : Travel for your rich count or full-blown baron. rt 


Iden, Well, what would I give to save a great man! My comfort is that, wandcr where I may, 


| We came up by mere accident, and just , Their castle walls — beyond them ’tis but doubtful 
| 
| No doubt you ll have aswingeing sum ag recompense, I've little left to lose now. 

\ 


A wave the Jess may roll above your head. healthy ; 


— — 
— — — 





| Gab. Perhaps. | Wer, And I— nothing. , 
Idea, Now, how much do you reckon on ? Gab, That's harder still. You say you were a 
Gab, I have not yet put up myself to sale : soldier, : 
. In the mean time, my beat reward would be Wer. I was. 
| A glass of your Hockcheimer— a green glass, Gab. You look one still, All soldiersare 4! 
+ Wreath’d with rich grapes and Bacchanal devices, Or should be comrades, even though enemies. i} 
, O'erflowing with the oldest of your vintage ; - . Our swords when drawn must cross, our engines aim | 
| For which I promise you, in case you e'er _ (While levell’d) at each other's hearts ; but when 
(| Run hazard of being drown’d (although I own A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 1 
| It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for you ), , The steel into Its scabbard, and lets sleep i 
| T’ll pull you out for nothing. Quick, my friend, . The spark which lights the matchlock, we are brethren. | 
|| And think, for every bumper I shall quaff, ; You are poor and sickly — J am not rich, but 

| 

| 


| 
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I want fur nothing which I cannot want ; 
You seem devoid of this — wilt share it ? 


[Ganon pulls ont his purse. 
Wer. Who 
Told you I was a beggar ? 
Gah, You yourself, 


In saying you were a soldier during peace-time. 

Wer, (looking at him with suspicion). You know 

me not ? 

Gab. I know no man, not even 
Myself: how should I then know one I ne'er 
Beheld till half an hour since ? 

Wer, Sir, I thank you. 
Your offer 's noble were it to a friend, 

And not unkind as to an unknown stranger, 
Though scarcely prudent; but no less I thank you. 
I am a beggar in all save his trade ; 

' And when I beg of any one, it shall be 
Of him who was the first to offer what 
Few can obtain by asking. Pardon me. | Exit. 

Gab. (solus). A goodly fellow by his looks, though 
worn, 

As most good fellows are, by pain or pleasure, 
Which tear life ont of us before our time ; 
I searce know which most quickly : but he seems 
To have seen better days, as who has not 
Who has seen yesterday ? —- But here approaches 
Our sage intendant, with the wine: however, 
For the cup’s sake J N bear the cupbearcr. 


Enter Inenstery. 

Iden, Tis here! the supernaculum ! twenty years 
Of age, if "tis a day. 

Gab, Which epoch makes 
Young women and old wine; and ’t is great pity, 
Of two such excellent things, increase of years, 
Which still improves the one, should spoil the other. 
Fill full Here ’s to our hostess !— vour fair wife ! 

( Takes the glass. 


Iden. Fair —- Well, I trust your taste in wine is 


equal 

To that you show for beauty ; but I pledze you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab. Is not the lovely woman 
I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air, and port, and eye, which would have better 
Beseem'd this palace in its brightest days 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment), return’d my salutation — 
Is not the same your spouse ? 

Iden. I would she were ! 
But you ‘re mistaken : — that's the stranger's wife. 

Gab. And by her aspect she might be a prince's : 
Though time hath touch’d her too, she still retains 
Much beauty, and more majesty. 

Iden. And that 
Is more than ¥ can say for Madame Idenstein, 
At least in beauty: as for majesty, 
She has some of its properties which might 
Be spared — but never mind ! 


fab. I don't. But who 
May be this stranger? He too hath a bearing 
Above his outward fortunes. 

Iden. There I differ, 


He's poor as Job, and not so patient ; but 
Who he may be, or what, or aught of him, 
Except his name (and that I only learn’d 
To-night ), I know not. 








Re 
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Gab. But how came he here ? 
Iden. In a most miserable old caleche, 
About a month since, and inwunediately 
Fell sick, almost to death. He should have died. 
Gab. Tender and true !— but why ? 
Aden. Why, what is life 
Without a living? He has not a stiver. 
Gab. In that case, I much wonder that a person 
Of your apparent prudence should admit 
Guests so forlorn into this noble mansion. [make 
iden. That's true: but pity, as you know, does 
One’s heart commit these follles ; and besides, 
They had some valuables left at that time, 
Which paid their way up to the present hour ; 
And so I thought they might as well be lodged 
Here as at the small tavern, and I gave them 
The run of some of the oldest palace rooms. 
They served to uix them, at the leust as long 
AS they could pay for firewood. 


Grab, Poor souls ! 

Iden. Ay, 
Exceeding poor. 

Gab, And yet unused to poverty, 


If I mistake not. Whither were they going ? 

Iden. Oh! Heaven knows where, unless to heaven 

itself. 
Some days ago that look’d the likeliest journey 
For Werner. 

Gab, Werner! I have heard the name: 
But it may be a feign'd one. 

Iden. Like enough ! 

But hark! a noise of wheels and voices, and 
A blaze of torches from without. As sure 
As destiny, his excellency 's come. 

I must be at my post: will you not join me, 
To help him from his carriage, and present 
Your humble duty at the door ? 

Gab. I dragg'd him 
From out that carriage when he would have given 
(fis barony or county to repel 
The rushing river from his rurgling throat. 


Me has valets now enough : they stood aloof then, 


Shaking their dripping cars upon the shore, 

All roaring “ Help!” but offering nune ; and as 

For duty (as you call it) — I did mine then, 

Now dy yours. Hence, and bow and cringe him here ! 
Iden. Ieringe! — but I shall lose the opportunity — 


| Viague take it! he'll be Aere, and I not there / 


| rit Ipensrein Aastily. 


Re-enter Wrunrn. 


Wer. (to himeclf). 1 heard a noise ef wheels and 
voices. How 
Ali sounds now jar me! 
Still here! Is he not [ Perceiving Ganow. 
A spy of my pursuer’s? His frank offer 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
The aspect of u secret enemy ; 
For friends are slow at such. 
Gab. Sir, you seem rapt; 
And yet the time is not akin to thought. 
The baron, 
Or count (or whataoe'er this half-drown’d noble 
May be), for whom this desolate village and 
Its lone inhabitants show more respect 
Than did the elements, is come, 
Iden. (without), This way - 
This way, your excellency :.. have a care, 
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The statrease is a little gloomy, and 
Somewhat decay’d ; but if we had expected 
So high a guest — Pray take my arm, ray lord! 


Enter Srnacennaim, Ipensrein, and Attendants— | 


! 


partly his own, and partly Retainers of the Domain 

of which lounsrein is Intendant. 

Stral. IIl rest me here a moment. 

Iden. (to the servants). 
Instantly, knaves ! 


Wer, (aside ). "Tis he! 

Stral, I’m better now. 
Who are these strangers ? 

Iden. Please you, my gvod lord, 


One says he is no stranger. 
Wer, (aloud and hastily). Whe says that ? 
[ They look at him with surprise. 
Iden. Why, no one spoke of you, or to you /— but 
Here 's one his excellency muy be pleased. 
To recognise. [ Pointing to Ganon. | 


Gab. I seek not to disturb 
His nable memory. 
Stral, I apprehend 


This is one of the strangers to whose aid 
I owe my rescue. Is not that the other ? 
[ Pointing to WERNER. 
My state when I was succour'd must excuse 
My uncertainty to whom I owe so much. 

Iden. He | — no, my lord, be rather wants for rescue 
Than can afford it. ‘Tis a poor sick man, 
Travel-tired, aud lately risen from a bed 
From whence he never dream'd to rise. 


Stral. Methought | 
That there were two. 
Gab, There were, in company ; 


But, in the service render’d to your lordship, 
I needs must suy but one, and he is absent. 
The chief part of whatever aid was render’d 
Was Ais; it was his fortune to be first. 
My will was not inferior, buf his strength 
And youth vutstripp’d me ; therefore do not waste 
Your thanks on me. I was but a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal, 
Stral. Where ix he? 
fu Atten, My lord, he tarried in the cottage where 
Your excellency rested for an hour, 
And said he would be here to-morrow, 
Stral. Til 
That hour arrives, I can but offer thanks, 
And then 
Gab, I seek no more, and scarce deserve 
So much. My comrade may speak for himself. 
Stral. ( fixing his eyes upun VrnnEn: then aside) 
It cannot be! and yet he must be look’d to. 
"T is twenty years since J beheld him with 
These eyes ; and, though my agents still have kept 
Theirs on him, policy has held aloof 
My own from his, not te alarm him into 
Suspicion of my plan. Why dit I leave 
At Hamburgh those who would have made assurance 
If this be he or no? =I thought, ere now, 
To have been lord of Siegendorf, and parted 
In haste, though even the elements appear 
To fight against me, and this sudden flood 
May keep me prisoner here till 
[ He pauses, and looks at Wenrun; then resumes. 
This man must 
If it ia he, he is eo changed, 








Be watch’d. 
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Ho ! a chair ! 
| SrxaLendeim sits down, 


| 
| 
Lam dumb. 
| 


. Both frum the walls. 
‘ Those whom f knew not. 


Wer. 


| Together. 
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His father, rising from his grave again, 
Would pass him by unknown. I must be wary: 
An error would spoil all. 
Iden. Your lordahip seems 
Pensive. Will & not please you to pass on ? 
Stral. Pis past fatigue which gives my weigh'd- 
down spirit 
An outward show of thought. I will to rest. 
Iden. The prince's chamber is prepared, with all 
The very furniture the prince used when 
Last here, in its full splendour. 
( Aside.) Somewhat tatter’d, 
And devilish damp, but fine enough by torch-light ; 
And that ’s enough for your right noble bicod 
Of twenty quarterings upon a batchment ; 
‘So let their bearer sleep ‘neath something like one 
Now, as he one day will for ever lie. 
Stral. (rising and turning te Ganon). Good night, 
good people 1 Sir, I trust to-morrow 
Will find me apter to requite your service. 
In the mean time I crave your company 
A moment in my chamber. 
Gab. I attend you. 
Stral. (after a few steps, pauses, and calls Wrx- 
NER). Friend | 
Wer, Sir! 
Iden. Sir! Lord—ob Lord | Why don’t you say 
Ilis lordship, or his excellency ? Pray 
My lord, excuse this poor man’s want of breeding : 
Hie hath not been accustom’d to admission 
To such a presence. 
Stral, (to IpenstEry ). Peace, intendant ! 
Iden. On ! 


Stral, (to Wexner). Have you been long here ? 


Wer. Long ? 

Siral. I sought 
An answer, not ai echo. 

Wer. You may seek 


I am not used to answer 


Stral. Indeed! Ne’ertheless, 
You might reply with courtesy to what 
Is ask'd in kindness. 
When I know ft such, 
I will requite — that is, reply— in unison. 
Strud. The intendant said you had been detain’d 
by sickness — | 


| If I could aid you — journeying the same way ? 


Wer, (quickly). I am not journeying the same way. 
Stral. How know ye 
That, ere you know my route ? 
Wer. Because there is 

But one way that the rich and poor must tread 
You diverged from that dread path 

Some hours ago, and I some days: henceforth 

Qur roads must lie asunder, though they tend 
_ All to one home. 
Stradi. 
| Your station. 
Wer, (bitterly). 13 it? 
| Strad, 


Your language is above 


Or, at least, beyond 


P is well that it is not beneath it, 

, As sometimes happens to the better clad. 

. But, in a word, what would you with me? 

|  Stral. (startled), Tr? 
Wer. Yes—you! You know me not, and question 


me, 
a) 


er — — teil 
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And wonder that I answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would have, 
And then I'll satisfy yourself, or me. 
Stral. I knew not that you had reasons for reserve. 


Wer. Many have such: — Have you none? 
None which can 


Stral. 
Interest a mere stranger. 
Wer. Then forgive 


The same unknown and humble stranger, if 
He wishes to remain so to the man 
Who can have nought in common with him. 
Stral. Sir, 
I will not balk your humour, though untoward : 
I only meant you service— but good night! 
Intendant, shuw the way! (te Gazor.) Sir, you will 
with me ? 
{ Exeunt Sraatennem and <fttendants ; Ipex- 
STEIN and GABOR. 
Wer. (solus). Tis he! I am taken in the toils. Be- 
fore 

I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 
Inform’d me, that he had obtain‘d an order 
From Brandenburg’s elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore), when 
I came upon the frontier ; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom — till I left 
Its walls — foo) that I was to quit them! But 
I deem’d this humble garb, and route obscure, 
Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 
What 's to be dome ? He knows me not by person ; 
Nor could aught. save the eye of apprehension, 
Have recognised Aim, after twenty years, 
We met so rarely and 80 coldly in 
Our youth. But those about him! Now I can 
Divine the frankness of the Hungarian, who 
No doubt is a mere tool and spy of Stralenheim's, 
To sound ana to secure me. Without means ! 
Sick, poor — begirt too with the flooding rivers, 
Impassable even to the wealthy, with 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering peril, with men’s lives, — 
How can I hope! An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair; and now, ‘tis such, 
The past seems paradise. Another day, 
And I’m detected, — on the very cve 
Of honours, rights, and my inheritance, 
When a few drops of gold might save me still 
In favouring an escape. 


Enter Ipensrein and Frirz tu conversation. 


Fritz. Immediately. 
iden. 1 teil you 't is impossible. 
Fritz. It must 


Be tried, however ; and if one express 
Fail, you must send on others, till the answer 
Arrives from Frankfort, from the commandant. 
Iden. I will do what I can. 
Friiz. And recollect 
To spare no trouble; you will be repaid 
Tenfald. 
Iden. The baron is retired to rest ? 
Fritz. He hath thrown himself into an easy chair 
Beside the tire, and slumbers ; and has order’d 
He may not be disturb'd until eleven, 
When he will take himself to bed. 
Iden. Before 
An hour is past I U do my best to serve him. 
Fritz, Remember ! [Exit Farrz. 
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Iden. The devil take these great men! they 
Think all things made forthem. Now here must I 
Rouse up some half a dozen shivering vussala 
From their scant pallets, and, at peril of 
Their lives, despatch them o'er the river towards 
Frankfort. Methinks the baron’s own experience 
Some hours ago might teach him fellow-feeling : 

But no, “it must,” and there’s an end. How now ? 
Are you there, Mynheer Werner ? 


er. You have left 


| Your noble guest right quickly. 


Iden. Yes—he ’s dozing, 
And seems to like that none should sleep besides. 
Here is a packet for the commandant 
Of Frankfort, at all risks and all expenses ; 

But I must not lose time : Good night ! { Exit. 

Wer. “To Frankfort !” 
So, so, it thickens ! Ay, “ the commandant.” 

This tallies well with all the prior steps 

Of this cool, calculating fiend, who walks 

Between me and my father’s house. No doubt 

He writes for a detachment to convey me 

Into some secret fortress. — Sooner than 

This 





| Wernea looks uround, and snatches up @ knife 
lying on a table in a recess. 

Now I am master uf myself at least. 
Hark, — footsteps! How do 1 know that Stralenheim 
Will wait for even the show of that authority 
Which is to overshadow usurpation ? 

That he suspects me's certain, I'm alone ; 

He with a numerous traiu, I weak; he strong 
| in gold, in numbers, rank, authority. 
1 nameless, or involving in my name 
Destruction, till 1 reach my own domain ; 
He full-blown with his titles, which impose 
Stull further on these obscure petty burghers 
Than they could do elsewhere. Hark! mearer still! 
I'll to the secret passage, which communicates 
With the No! all is silent —'t was my fancy : 
Still as the breathless interval between 
The flash and thunder: — I must huh my soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire, 
To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of: it will serve me as a den 
OF secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 





neh —— — 


— 


{ Weenen draws u punel, and exit, closing tt 


a ifter him. 


Enter Ganon and Josernixe. 

Gab. Where is your busband ? 

Jas. 
Not long since in his chamber. But these roums 
Have many outicts, and he may be gone 

| To accompany the intendant. 

(sab, Baron Stralenheim 
Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 

I have my doubts if he means well. 
Jos. Alas! 
What can there be in common with the proud 
And wealthy baron, and the unknown Werner ? 
Gab, That you know best. 
Jus. 
Come you to stir yourself in his behalf, 
Rather than that of him whose life you saved ? 
Gab. T help'd to save him, as in peril; but 
, I did not pledge myself to serve him in 





flere, T thought: T left him 


Or, if It were so, how 
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Oppression. I know well these nobles, and 
Their thousand modes of trampling on the poor. 

I have proved them ; and my spirit boils up when 
I find them practising against the weak : — 

This is my only motive. 


Jos. It would be 
Not easy to persuade my consort of 
Your good intentions, 
Gab, Ts he so suspicious ? 


Jos. He was not once ; but time and troubles have 
Made him what you beheld. 
Gab. I'm sorry for it. 
Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
With its own weight impedes more than protects. 
Good night ! I trust to mect with him at daybreak. . 
{ Exit Gavor. 


Re-enter ToENsTELN and some Peasunis. Josrruine 


retires up the Hall. 
First Peasant. But if I’m drown'd ? 
Iden. Why, you will be well paid for ’t, 
And have risk’d more than drowning for as much, 
I doubt not. 
Second Peasant. But our wives and families ? 
Iden, Cannot be worse off than they are, and may 
Be better. 
Third Peasant. T have neither, and will venture. 
Iden. That’s right. <A gallant carle, and fit to be 
A soldier. I'll promote you to the ranks 
In the prince's body-guard —if you succeed : 
And you shall have besides, in sparkling coin, 
Two thalers. 
Third Peasant. No more ! 
Iden. Out upon your avarice! 
Can that low vice alloy so much ambition 7 
I tell thee, fellow, that two thalers in 
Small change will subdivide into a treasure. 
Vo not five hundred thousand heroes daily 
Kisk lives and souls for the tithe of one thaler? 
When had you half the sum ? 
Third Peasant. 
The tess I must have three. 
Iden. Have you forgot 
Whose vassal you were born, knave ? 
Third Peasant. No-— the prince's, 
And not the stranger’s. 
Iden. Sirrah { in the prince's 
Absence, I am sovercign ; and the baron is 
My intimate connection ;-——“ Cousin Idenstein ! 
(Quoth he) you'll order out a dozen villains. ~ 
And so, you villains! troop — march —-jnarch, I 


Never — but ne'er 


say; 
And if a single dog’s-ear of this packet 
Be sprinkled by the Oder —look to it! 
For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch'd as parchment on a drum, 
Like Ziska’s skin, to beat alarm to all 
Refractory vassals, who cannot effect 
Impossibilities.-Away, ye earth-worms ! 
{ Exit, driving them out. 
Jos. (coming forward). I fain would shun these 
scenes, too oft repeated, 
Of feudal tyranny o'er petty victims ; 
I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 
Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull spot, 
The dimmest in the district’s map, exist 
The Insolence of wealth in poverty 
O'er something poorer still—the pride of rank 
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In servitude, o’er something still more servile ; 
And vice in misery affecting still 

A tatter'd splendour. What a state of being | 

In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land, 

Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 
Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 

As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing valleys 
Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in itself a meal, and every vine 

Rain‘d, as it were, the beverage which makes glad 
The heart of man ; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
His warmth behind in memory of his beams) 
Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, less 
Oppressive than an emperor's jewell’d purple. 
But, here! the despots of the north appear 

To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 

Searching the shivering vassal through his rags, 
To wring his soul — as the bleak elements 

His form. And ‘tis to be amongst these sovereigns 
My husband pants! and such his pride of birth — 
That twenty years of usage, such as no 

Father born in a humble state could nerve 

His soul to persecute a son withal, 

Hath changed no atom of his early nature ; 

But I, born nobly also, from my father’s 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. Father! 
May thy long-tried and now rewarded spirit 
Look down on us and our so long desired 

Ulric! I love my son, as thou didst me! 


, What's that? Thou, Werner ! can it be? and thus? 


Enter Werxer hastily, with the knife in his hand, 
hy the secret panel, which he closes hurriedly after 
him. 

Wer. (not at first recognising her). Discover'd ! 
then IM stab (recognising her.) 
Ah! Josephine, 





Why art thon not at rest ? 
Jos. 
What doth this mean ? 
Wer. (showing a roulecau). Here’s gold — gold, 
Josephine, 
Will rescue us from this detested dungeon. 
Jos. And how obtain'’d ? — that knife ! 
Wer. 7T is bloodless — yet. 
Away — we must to our chamber. 
Jos. But whence comest thou ? 
Wer. Ask not! but let us think where we shall 


What rest? My God! 


go ee 
| This—this will make us way — (showing the gold) — 
I'll fit them now. 
Jos. I dare not think thee guilty of dishonour. 
Wer. Dishonour ! 
Jos. 
Wer. Let us hence. 
Tis the last night, I trust, that we need pass here. 
Jos. And wot the worst, I hope. 


I have said it. 


Wer. Hope! I make sure. 
But let us to our chamber. 
Jos. Yet one question — 
; What hast thou done ? 


Wer. (fiercely). Left one thing undone, which 
Had made all well; let me not think of it! 
Away ! 


Jos. _ Alas, that I should doubt of thee! 


Exeunt. | 


~ 
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ACT fi. 


SCENE L 
A Hall in the same Palace. 


Enter Inxnererx and Others. 
Iden. Fine doings! goodly doings! honest doings ! 


| A baron pillaged in a prince's palace ! 
| Where, till this hour, such a sin ne’er was heard of. 


Fritz. It hardly could, unless the rats despoil’d 
The mice of a few shreds of tapestry. 
Iden. Ob! that I e'er should live to see this day ! 


_ The honour of our city s gone for ever. 


J 
am 


Fritz, Weil, but now to discover the delinquent : 
The baron is determined not to lose 
This sum without a search. 


Iden. And so am I. 
Fritz. Bat whom do you suspect ? 
Iden. Suspect ! all people 


Without—within — above — below——Heayen help me ! 
Fritz. Is there no other entrance to the chamber 7 
iden. None whatsoever. 


Fritz. Are you sure of that ? 
iden. Certain. [have lived and served here since 


my birth, 
And if there were such, must have heard of such, 
Or seen it. 
“ritz, Then it must be some one who 

Had access to the antechamber. 

Iden. Doubtless. 

Fritz. The man call'd Werner’s poor! 

Iden. Poor ax a miser. } 
But lodged so far off, in the other wing, 
By which there’s no communication with 
The baron's chamber, that it can't be he. 
Besides, I bade him “ good night” in the hall, 
Almost a mile off, and which only leads 
To his own apartment, about the same time 
When this burglarious, larcenous felony 
Appears to have been committed. 


Fritz. There’s another, 
The stranger —— 

Iden, The Hungarian ? 

Fritz. He who help'd 
To fish the baron from the Oder. 

Iden. Not. 


Untikely. But, hold——might it not have been 
One of the suite 7 
Fritz. 
Iden. No—not you, 
But some of the inferior knaves. You say 
The baron was asleep in the great chair——. 
The velvet chair——in his embroider’d night-gown ; 
His tollet spread before him, and upon it 
A cabinet with letters, papers, and 
Several rouleaux of gold ; of which one only 
Has disappear’d :—the door unbolted, with 
No difficult access to any. 
Fritz. Good sir, 
Be not so quick ; the honour of the corps 
Which forms the baron’s household ’s unimpeach'd 
From steward to scullfon, save in the fair way 
Of peculation ; such as in accompts, 
Weights, measures, larder, cellar, buttery, 


How? We, sir! 


; (* Your printer: has made an odd mistake : — asa 
mouse,’ instead of ‘poor as a miser.’ The — may 
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| Where all men take their prey; as also in 


Were be to re-appear: he’s 
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| Postage of letters, gathering of rents, 
' Purveying feasts, and understanding with 
The honest trades who furnish noble musters : 
But for your petty, picking, downright thievery, 
‘We scorn it as we do board-wagesa. Then 
Had one of our folks done it, he would not 
Have been so poor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for ore rouleau, but have swoop'd all; 
Also the cabinet, if portable. 
Iden. There is some sense in that 
Fritz. No, sir, be sure 
"T was none of our corps; but some petty, trivial 
Picker and stealer, without art or genius. 
The only question is-—— Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself? 
Iden. You don’t mean me ? 








Fritz. No, sir; I honour more 
Your talents 

Iden. And my principles, I hope. 

Fritz. Of course. But to the point: What’s to 


be dune ? 

Iden, Nothing — but there's a good deal to be snid. 
We'll offer a reward ; move heaven and earth, 
And the police (though there 's none nearer than 
Frankfort}; post notices in manuscript 
(For we've no printer); and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and 7); 
We'll send out villains to strip beggars, and 
Search empty pockets; also, to arrest 
All gipsies, and ill-clothed and sallow peaple. 
Prisoners we'll have at least, if not the culprit ; 
And for the baron’s gold —if ‘tis not found, 

At least he shall have the full satisfaction 
Of melting twice its substance In the raising 
The ghust of this roeuleau. Here’s alchemy 
For your lord's losses ! 


Fritz. He hath found a better. 
Iden. Where? 
Fritz. In a most lmmense inheritance. 


The late Count Siegendorf, his distant kinsman, 
Is dead near Prague, in his castle, and my lord 
Is on his way to take possession. 


dden. Was there 
No heir ? 
Fritz. Oh, yes; but be has disappcar’d 


Long from the world’s eye, and perhaps the world. 


A prodigal son, beneath his father’s ban 

For the last twenty years; for whom his sire 
Refused to kill the fatted calf; and, therefore, 
If living, he must chew the husks still, But 
The baron would find means to silence him, 
politic, 

, And has much influence with a certain court. 

Iden. He's fortunate. 

Fritz. "Tis true, there is a grandson, 
Whom the late count reclaim’d from his son’s hands, 
And educated as his heir; but then 
His birth is doubtful. 

Iden. How #0 ? 

Fritz. His sire made 
A left-hand, love, imprudent sort of marriage, 

With an Italian exile’s dark-eyed daughter : 
Noble, they say, too; but no match for such 
A house as Siegendorf's. The grandstre i] 


seem ——— but it boos * — al semper avarus 





Could brook the alliance; and could ne’er be brought 
To see the parents, though he took the sn. 
dden. If he's a lad of mettle, he may yet 
Dispute your claim, and weeve a web that may 
Puzzle your baron to unravel. 
Fritz. Why, 
For mettle, he has quite enough: they say, 
He forms a happy mixture of his sire 
And grandsire's qualities, --~ impetuous as 
The former, and deep as the latter ; but 
The strangest is, that he too disappear“d 
Some months ago. 
Iden. 
Fritz. 
It must have been at his suggestion, at 
An hour so critical as was the eve 
Of the old man's death, whose heart was broken by it. 
Iden. Was there no cause assign'd ? 
Fritz. Plenty, no doubt, 
And none perhaps the true one. Some averr'd 
It was to seek his parents; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on him): 
A third believed he wish'd to serve in war, 
But peace being made soon after his departure, 
He might have since return’d, were that the motive ; 
A fourth set charitably have surmised, 
As there was something strange and mystic in him, 
That in the wild exuberance of his nature 
He had join'd the black bands, who lay waste Lusatia, 
The mountains of Bohemia and Silesia, 
Since the last years of war bad dwindled into 
A kind of general condottiero system 
| Of bandit warfare; each troop with its chief, 
| And all against mankind. 


Iden. 


The devil he did ! 
Why, yes: 


— — — — — — — — — — — 
— — — — — 


— wee 
— re a a — — 


That cannot be. 
A young heir, bred to wealth and Juxury, 

| To risk his life and honours with disbanded 

4 Soldiers and desperadoes ! 

Fritz. 


ee — — — — — 


{ 
| Heaven best knows ! 
| But there are human natures so allied 
Untw the savage love of enterprise, 
, ‘That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. 
, I’ve heard that nothing can reclaim your Indian, 
| Or tame the tiger, though their infancy 
Were fed on milk and honey. After all, 
Your Wallenstein, your Tilly and Gustavus, 
Your Bannier, and your Torstenson and Weimar, 
Were but the sare thing upon a grand scale ; 
| And now that they are gone, and peace proclaim'd, 


— — — — ce — — —— 


They who would follow the same pastime must 
Pursue it on their own account, Here comes 
The baron, and the Saxon stranger, who 

Was his chief aid in yesterday's escape, 

But did not leave the cottage by the Oder 
Until this morning. 


Enter Stratexuermm and Uszic. } 


Stral. Since you have refused 


All compensation, gentle stranger, save 
Inadequate thanks, you almost check even them, 
Making me feel the worthiessness of words, 


j 

| only the Giaour, Conrad, 
served up as a Bohemian. 
It is the old mess with a new sauce. 
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Favours such views at present scantily ; 
But 't will not last, men’s spirits are too stirring ; 
And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 


1 (The characters are auy thing but original... . Ulric is 
— Alp. — rehashed and 

“Ceelum, non — mutant.“ 
ware particu- 

ae Lara, and you must be struck with the resemblance. 
home mysteriously — both 

characters both 
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And blush at my own barren gratitude, 

They seem so niggardly, compared with what 

Your courteous courage did in my behalf —— 
Ulr. I pray you press the theme no further. 
Stral. 

Can I not serve you? You are young, and of 

That mould which throws out heroes; fair in favour; 

Brave, I know, by my living now to say s0 ; 

And doubtlessly, with such a form and heart, 

Would look into the flery eyes of war, 

As ardently for glory as you dared 

An obscure death to save an unknown stranger, 

In an as perilous, but opposite, element. 

You are made for the service: I have served ; 

Ifave rank by birth and soldiership, and friends, 

Who shall be yours. ‘Tis true this pause of peace 
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Is but a petty war, as the times show us 
In every forest, or a mere arm’'d truce. 
War will reclaim his own; and, in the meantime, 
You might obtain a post, which would ensure 
A higher soon, and, by my influence, fail not 
To rise. I speak of Brandenburg, wherein 
I stand well with the Elector ; in Bohemia, 
Like you, I am a stranger, and we are now 
Upon its frontier. 

Uir. You perceive my garb 
Ys Saxon, and of course my service due 
To my own sovereign. If I must decline 
Your offer, 'tis with the same feeling which 
Induced it. 

Stral. Why, this is mere usury! 
T owe my life to you, and you refuse 
The acquittance of the interest of the debt, 
To heap more obligations on me, till 
1 bow beneath them. 


I'll answer you. 
Stral. (aside). Most probably an Austrian, 
Whom these unsettled times forbid to boast 


Clr, You shali say so when 
I claim the payment. J 
Stral. Well, sir, since you will not — | 
You are nobly born ? J 
Ur. I have heard my Kinsmen say so. 
Stral. Your actions show it. Might I ask your — 
name ? c 
Utr. Ulric. 
Stral. Your house's ? 
Clr. When I’m worthy of it, | 
| 


His lineage on these wild and dangerous frontiers, 
Where the name ef his country is abhorr'd. ‘ 
{ dloud to Fritz and Inensrzix. | 
So, sirs ! how have ye sped in your researches ? 
Iden. Indifferent weil, your excellency. | 
Stral. Then 
I am to deem the planderer fs caught ? | 
Iden. Humph !— not exactly. | 
Stral. Or at least suspected ? |; 
iden. Oh! for that matter, very much suspected. |. 
Stral. Who may he be ? 
| 
| 


returning to play the eo charged with heavy 

crimes, by 2* who had met them while absent on oer 

wild exploits, and both ready to get rid of their accusers by 
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Iden, Why. don’t you know, my lord ? 
Stral. How should 1? I was fast asicep. 
Iden. 
Was I, and that’s the cause I know no more 
Than does your excellency. 

Stral. Dolt! 

Iden, Why, if 
Your lordship, being robb’d, don't recognise 
The rogue; how should I, not being robb‘d, identify 
The thief among so many? In the crowd, 

May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better: 
*T is only at the bar and in the dungeon 
That wise men know your felon by his features ; 
But I'll engage, that if seen there but once, 
' Whether he be found criminal or no, 
His face shall be so. 
Stral. (to Farrz). Prithee, Fritz, inform me 
What hath been done to trace the fellow ? 
Fritz. Faith ! 
My lord, not much as yet, except conjecture. —_ [me 
Stral. Besides the loss (which, I must own, affects 
Just now materially), I needs would find 
The villain out of public motives ; for 
So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
Through my attendants, and so many peopled 
And lighted chambers, on my rest, and snatch 
The gold before my scarce-closed eyes, would soon 
Leave bare your borough, Sir Intendant! 
Iden, 
If there were aught to carry off, my lord. 
Ulr, What is all this ? 
Stral, You join’d us but this morning, 
And have not heard that I was robb'd last night. 
Ulr. Some rumour of it reach’d me as J pass'd 
The outer chambers of the palace, hut 
I know no further. 
Strad, It is a strange business , 
The intendant can inform you of the facts. 
Iden. Most willingly. You see - 
Stral. (impatiently ). Defer your tale, 
Till certain of the hearer’s patience. 
Iden. That 
Can only be approved by proofs. You see 
Stral. (again interrupting him, and addressing 
Unnic). 
In short, I was asleep upon a chair, 
My cabinet before me, with some gold 
Upon it (more than I much like to lose, 
Though in part only): some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide through all my own attendants, 
Besides those of the place, and bore away 
A hundred golden ducats, which to find 
I would be fain, and there's an end. Perhaps 
You (a8 I still am rather faint) would add 
To yesterday's great obligation, this, 
Though slighter, yet not slight, to ald these men 
(Who seem but lukewarm) in recovering it ? 
Ulr, Most. willingly, and without loss of time — 
( To Ibenstxin). Come hither, mynheer ! 
Iden, But so much haste bodes 
Right little speed, and ——. 
Vr. Standing motionless 
None ; so let's march : we'll talk as we go on. 
Iden. But —— | 
Ur, Show the spot, and then Ill answer you. 
Fritz. I will, sir, with his excellency’s leave. 
Stral. Do so, and take yon old ass with you. 


(== 


And so 


True 


~ 
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Fritz. Hence } 
Ulr. Come on, old oracle, expound thy riddle } 
[ Zarit with Inxnsrein and Farr. 
Stral. (solus). A stalwart, active, soldier-looking 
stripling, 
Handsome as Hercules ere his first labour, 
And with a brow of thought beyond his years 
When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could engage him ; 
I have need of some such spirits near me now, 
For this inheritance is worth a struggle. 
And though I am not the man to yield without one, 
Neither are they who now rise up between me 
And my desire. The boy, they say, 's a bold one ; 
But he hath play’d the truant in some hour. 
Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 
Champion his claims. That's well. The father, vnom 
For years I’ve track'd, as does the bloud-hound, never 
In sight. but constantly In scent, had put me 
To fault ; but Aere I have him, and that’s better. 
Tt must be Ae/ All circumstance proclaims it ; 
And careless voices, knowing not the cause 
Of my inquiries, still confirm it. — Yes, 
The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time; the account, toa, 
The intendant gave (for I have not beheld her) 
Of his wife’s dignified but foreign aspect ; 
Besides the antipathy with which we met, 
As snakes and lions shrink back from cach other 
By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly, without being natural prey to either ; 
All — all — confirm it to my mind. However, 
We'll grapple, ne’ertheless. In a few hours 
The order comes from Frankfort, if these waters 
Rise not the higher (and the weather favours 
Their quick abatement), and I'll have him safe 
Within a dungeon, where he may avouch 
iis real estate and name; and there's no harm done, 
Should he prove other than Ideem. This robbery 
(Save for the actual loss) is lucky also: 
He's poor, and that’s suspicious — he’s unknown, 
And that’s defenceless. — True, we have no proofs 
Of guilt, — but what hath he of innocence ? 
Were he a man indifferent to my prospects, 
In other bearings, I should rather lay 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, who 
Hath something which I like not ; and alone 
Of all around, except the intendant, and 
The prince's houschald and my own, hai ingress 
Familiar to the chamber. 


Enter Ganon. 
Friend, how fare you ? 
Gab, As those who fare well everywhere, when they 
Have supp'd and slumber’d, no great matter haw — 
And you, my lord ? 


Stral. Better in rest than purse: 
Mine inn fs like to cost me dear. 

Gab, I heard 
Of your late loss ; but "tis a trifle to 
One of your order. 

Stral. You would hardly think so, 
Were the loss yours. . 

Gab, I never had so much 


(At once) in my whole life, and therefore am not 
Fit to decide. But I came here to seek you. (them, 
Your courlers are turn’d hack - I have outstripp'd 
In my return. 


— 


| 


oe 














To watch for the abatement of the river, 
As being anxious to resume my journey. 
Your messengers were all check’d like myself ; 
And, secing the case hopeless, I await 
The current’s pleasure. 
Stral. Would the dogs were in it ! 
Why did they not, at least, attempt the passage ? 
I order’d this at all risks. 
Gab. Could you order 
The Oder to divide, as Moses dit 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flood 
Of the swoln stream), and be obey'd, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 
Strai, I must see to it: 
The knaves! the slaves!——but they shall smart for 
this. [Exit SrRALENHEIM. 
Gab. (solus). There goes my noble, feudal, self- 
| will'd baron ! 
Epitome of what brave chivalry, 
The preux chevaliers of the good old times, 
Have left us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any), and, still dearer, 
His sixteen quarterings, for as much fresh air 
As would have fill’d a bladder, while he lay 
| Gurgling and foaming half way through the window 
Of his o’erset and water-logg’d conveyance ; 
And now he storms at half a dozen wretches 
Because they love their lives too! Yet, he’s right: 
*T is strange they should, when such as he may put them 
To hazard at his pleasure. Oh, thou world ! 
Thou art indeed a melancholy jest! Exrit Ganon. 


SCENE JI. 
The Apartment of Wenner, in the Palace. 


Enter Josgenine and Unric. 


Jos. Stand back, and let me look on thee again ! 
My Ulric !—my beloved !——can it be — 
After twelve years ? 
Ulr. 
Jos. 
My dream is realised — how beautiful !— 
How more than all I sigh’d for! Heaven receive 
A mother’s thanks :—-a mother’s tears of joy ! 
This is indeed thy work ! — At such an hour, toa, 
He comes not only as a son, but saviour. 
Clr. If such a joy await me, it must double 
What I now feel, and lighten from my heart 
A part of the long debt of duty, not 
Of love (for that was ne’er withheld )— forgive me ! 
This long delay was not my fault. | 
Jos. I know it, 
But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
If I c’er felt it, ‘tis so dazzled from 


My memory by this oblivious transport — 
My ron! 


My dearest mother ! 
Yes ! 


Enter Weanrx. 


What have we bere, — more strangers ? 
No! 
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Wer. 
Jas. 
Look upon him! What do you see? 


'[Uiric behaves far ton hopefully and too dutifully for an 
Ssenasin and a brigand. He is of th jaour 
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Stral. You !— Why ? . Wer. A stripling, 
Gab. I went at daybreak, | For the first time 





— 











Utr. (kneeling). For twelve long years, my father { 
Wer. Oh, God! 


Jos. He faints ! 
Wer. No-—ZI am better now — 
Ulric! (Embraces him.) 


Ulr, My father, Siegendorf ! 


Wer. (starting). Hush! boy — 
| The walls may hear that name! 
Ulr. What then ? 
Wer. Why, then — 
But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 


I must be known here but as Werner. Come! 
Come to my arms again! Why, thou look’st all 

I should have been, and was not. Josephine ! 
Sure "tis no father’s fondness dazzles me ; 

But, had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest, my heart would have chosen 
This for my son ! 

Ulr. And yet you knew me not ! 

Wer. Alas! I have had that upon my soul, 
Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 

Ulr. My memory served me far more fondly: I 
Have not forgotten aught ; and oft-times in 
The proud and princely halls of —(I ‘ll not name them, 
As you say that ‘tis perilous) — but i’ the pomp 
Of your sire’s feudal mansion, I look’d back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 

And wept to see another day go down 
O’er thee and me, with those huge hills between us. 
They shall not part us more. 

Wer. I know not that. 
Are you aware my father is no more ? 

Ulr. Oh, heavens! I left him in a green old age, 
And looking like the oak, worn, but still steady 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. "T was scarce three months since. 

Wer, Why did you leave him ? 

Jos. (embracing Uixic). Can you ask that question ? 
Is he not Aere ? 

Wer. True: he hath sought his parents, 
And found them ; but, oh! Aow, and in what state! 

Ulr. All shall be better’d. What we have to do 
Is to proceed, and to assert our rights, 

Or rather yours; for I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the foremost, 
So that I must prefer my claim for form : 
But I trust better, and that all is yours. 
Wer. Have you not heard of Stralenheim ? 


— —— — — —— — — — 


— — 
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UTr. I saved 
His life but yesterday : he's here. 

Wer. You saved 
The serpent who will sting us all! 

Clr. You speak 
Riddles : what is this Stralenheim to us? ſlands: 


Wer. Every thing. One who claims our fathey’s 
Our distant kinsman, and our nearest foe. 

Ulr. I never heard his name till now. The count, 
Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who, 
If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession ; but his titles 
Were never named before me— and what then ? 
His right must yield to ours. 

Wer. Ay, if at Prague ; 
But here he is all-powerful ; and has spread 
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Snares for thy father, which, if hitherto 
He hath escaped them, is by fortune, not 
By favour. 
Utr. Doth he personally know you ? 
Wer. No; but he guesses shrewdly af my person, 
As he betray’d last night ; and 1, perhaps, 


But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 
Ur. I think you wrong him 


(Excuse me for the phrase); but Stralenheim 

Ys not what you prejudge him, or, if so, 

He owes me something both for past and present. 
I saved his life, he therefore trusts in me. 

He hath been plunder'd toa, since he came hither : 
Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now 

Able to trace the villain who hath robb’d him: 

I have pledged myself to do so; and the business 
Which brought me here was chiefly that ': but I 
Have found, in searching for another's dross, 

My own whole treasure—you, my parents ! 


Wer. (agitatedly ). ; Who 
Taught you to mouth that name of “ villain ?” 
Ulr. What 


More noble name belongs to common thieves ? 
Wer. Who taught you thus to brand an unknown 
being 
With an infernal stigma ? 
Ulr, My own feelings 
Taught me to name a ruffian from his deeds. 
Wer. Who taught you, long-souught and ill-found 
boy ! that , 
It would be safe for my own sen to insult me ? 
Ulr. I named a villain. What is there in common 
With such a being and my father ? 


Wer, Every thing ! 
That ruffian is thy father ! % 
Jos. Oh, my son! 





Believe him not — and yet ! (her roice falters. ) 

Ulr. (starts, looks earnestly at Werxer, and then | 
says slowly, ) And you avow it? 

Wer. Ulric ! befure you dare despise your father, 

Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 

Rash, new to life, and rear’d In luxury’s lap, 

Is it for you to measure passion’s force, 

Or misery's temptation? Wait — (not long, 

¥t cometh like the night, and quickly )— Wait !— 

Wait till, like me, your hopes are blighted 5 —- till 

Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin ; 

Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 

Despair your bed-fellow — then rise, but not 

¥rom sleep, and judge! Should that day e’er arrive — 


, Pai following {is the original passage in the novel: — 
** Stralenheim,’ said Conrad, ‘docs not — to be alto- 
gether the man you take him for: but were it even otherwise, 

e owes me gratitude not only for the past, but for what he 
supposes to be my present employment. 1 saved his life, and 
he therefore places confidence in me. He hath been robbed 
last cis nw $9 sick — 9 stranger ~—and in no condition to dis- 
cover the villaia who has plundered him ; and the business on 
which I sought the intendant was chiefly that,’ &c.— Luax.] 


¥[ ‘And who,’ sald he, ‘has entitled you to brand thus 
with ignominious e sabeing you do not know? Who 
has taught you that be even safe for my son to insult 
me ?'.* It is not necessary to know the person of a ruffian,’ 
replied Conrad indiguantiy, ‘to give him the appellation he 
merits: und what is there in common between my father and 
such a character ?’-‘ Every thing,’ said Siegeador!, bitterly, 
— ‘for that ruffian was your father 1’ -Ibid.)] 


3 (* Conrad, before you thus ‘presume to chastise me with 
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stand my actions. Young, and in- | more patient ’ Conrad, Conrad, there are crimes rendered 
. ng hitherto in the bosom of | 
indulgance and juxury, is it for you to Judge of the force of | human fortitude to master or forbear," &c. — Ibtd. 
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Should you sce then the serpent, who hath coil’d 
Himself around ali that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbering in your path, 
With but Ais folds between your stepa and happiness, 
When he, who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your mercy, with 
Chance your conductor ; midnight for your mantle ; 
The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep, 
Even to your deatiliest foe; and he, as ‘t were 
Inviting death, by looking Mke it, while 
His death alone can save you : — Thank your God ! 
If then, like me, content##ith petty plunder, 
You turn aside I did s0. 

Ulr. But —— 

Wer. (abruptly). Hear me ! 
I will not brook # human voice — scarce dare 
Listen to my own (if that be human still) — 
Hear me ! you do not know this man — J do. ¢ 
He ’s mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave ; but learn 
None are secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Stralenheim, 
Housed in a prince's palace, couch’d within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife ! 
An instant —a mere motion — the feast impulse — 
Had swept him and all fears of mine from earth. 
He was within my power — my knife was raised — 
Withdrawn — and I’m in his: — are you not so ? 
Who tells you that he knows you not ¥ Who says 
He hath not lured you here to end you? or 
To plunge you, with your parents, in a dungeon ? 

{ He pauses. 





Ulr, Proéeed — proceed ! 

Her. Me he hath ever known, 
And hunted through each change of time — name— 

fortune — 

And why not you? Are you more versed in men ? 
He wound snares round me; fiung along my path 
Reptiles, whom, in my youth, I would have spurn’d 
Even from my presence ; but, in spurning now, 
Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 
More patient?) Ulric !— Ulric !— there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Which nature cannot master or forbear. > 

Clr. (who looks first at him, and then at JoserHoxe). 
My mother ! 

Wer. Ah! I thought so: you have now 
Only one parent. I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 

Co. But stay ! 
[Wann rushes out of the chamber. 


the passions, or the temptations of miery ? Wait till, Ike 
me, you have blighted your fairest hopes—have endured 
humiliation and sorrow — poverty and famine — before you 
pretend to judge of their effects on you! Should that miser- 
able day ever arrive,” &c. — Ibid.) 


4 63 You do not know this mum,“ continued he: ‘Ido! 
Thelieve him to be mean, sordid, deceitful! You will con- 
ceive yourself safe, because you are young and brave! Learn, 
however, none are 50 secure but desperation or subtilty may 
reach them! Stralenheim, in the palace uf a prince, was in 
my power! My kuife was held over him— I forbore —and I 
am now in his," &c. &c, —~ Jdd.J 


5 {Me he has known invartably through every change of t 
fortune or of name -—-and why not you? Me he has entrapped F 
—are you more discreet? He wound the snares of 

Idenstein around me ;~-of a reptile whom, a few yoars 880, 
I would have spurned from my presence, and whom, in spurn- 
ing now, I have furnished with fresh venom. Will you be 
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Abates. 


I obey you, mother, 
Although reluctantly. My first act shall not 
Be one of disobedience. ; 

Jos. Oh! he is good! | 
Condemn him not from his own mouth, but trust 
To me, who have borne so much with him, and for 

him, 
That this is but the surfage of his soul, | 
And that the depth is rich in better things. 

Ulr. These then are but my father’s principles ? 
My mother thinks not with him ? 

Jos. Nor doth he | 
Think as he speaks. Alas! long years of grief 
Have made him sometimes thus. 

Ulr. Explain to me 
More clearly, then, these claims of Stralenheim, 
That, when I see the subject in its bearings, 

I may prepare to face him, or at least 

To extricate you from your present perils. 

I pledge myself to accomplish this — but would 

I had arrived a few hours sooner ! 
Jos. 

Hadst thou but dope so! 


Ay! 


Enter Gasor and Inenstein, with Aitendants. 

Gab. (tv ULnic). I have sought you, comrade. 
So this is iny reward! 

Ulr. What do you mean ? 

Gab, ’Sdeath! have I lived to these years, and 





for this ! 
( To Ipenxstern). But for your age and folly, I 
would 
Iden. Help! 
Hands off! Touch an intendant ! 
Gab. Do not think 


Y’li honour you so much as save your throat 

From the Ravenstone i by choking you myself. 
iden. I thank you for the respite; but there are 

‘hose who have greater need of it than me. 

Ulr. Unriddle this vile wrangling, or 

Gab. - At once, then, 
The baron has been robb'd, and upon me 
This worthy personage has deign’d to fix 
His kind suspicions — me { whom he ne'er saw 
Till vester’ evening. 

Iden, Wouldst have me suspect 
My own acquaintances ? You have to learn 
That I keep better company. 

Gab. You shall 
Keep the best shortly, and the last for all men, 
The worms ! you hound of malice ! 

[Ganon seizes on him, 

Or, (interfering). Nay, no violence : 
He's old, unarm'd — be temperate, Gabor ! 

Gab, (letting go Inansreiy). 

T arm a fool to lose myself because 
Fools deem me Knave: it is their homage. 

Ulr, (to Ioenstzin), 

Fare you? , 

Iden, Help | 

Uir. 


! The Ravenstone, “ Rabenstein.” is the efone 
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Than you shall do, tf there be judge or judgment 


‘In Germany. ‘The baron shall decide ! 


Gab. Does he abet you in your accusation ? 
Iden. Does he nut ? 


Gab. Then next time let him go sink 
Ere I go hang for snatching him from drowning. 
But here be comes ! 


Enter StRALENHELM. 


Gab. (goes up to him). My noble lord, I’m here ! 
Stral, Well, sir! 


Gab. Have you aught with me ? 

Stral. What should I 
Have with you ? 

Gab. You know best, if yesterday’s 


Flood has not wash’d away your memory ; 

But that’s a trifle. I stand here accused, 

In phrases not equivocal, by yon 

Intendant, of the pillage of your person 

Or chamber : — is the charge your own or his ? 
Strul. T accuse no man. 
Gab. Then you acquit me, baron ? 
Stral. J know not whom to accuse, or to acquit, 

Or scarcely to suspect. 
Gah, But you at least 

Should know whom not tu suspect. I am insulted — 

Oppress’d here by these menials, and I look 

To you for remedy——teach them their duty ! 

To look for thieves at home were part of it, 

If duly taught ; but, in one word, if I 

Have an accuser, let it be a man 

Worthy to be so of a man like me. 

I am your equal. 
Stral. 
Gab. Ay, sir; and, for 

Aught that you Know, superior; but proceed — 

I do not ask for hints, and surmises, 

And circumstance, and proofs: I know enough 

Of what I have done for you, and what you owe me, 

‘lo have at least waited your payment rather 

Than paid myself, had I been eager of 

Your gold. I also know, that were I even 

The villain I am deem’'d, the service render'd 

So recently would not permit you to 

Pursue me to the death, except through shame, 

Such as would leave your scutcheon but w blank, 

But this is nothing: I demand of you 

. Justice upon your unjust servants, and 

| From your own lips a disavowal of 

All sanction of their insolence : thus much 

You owe to the unknown, whe asks no more, 

And never thought to have ask'd so much. 
Stral. 

May be of innocence, 


You ! 


This tone 


Gab. *Sdeath | who dare doubt-it, 
Except such villains as ne‘er had it? 

Stral. You 
Are hot, sir. 

Gab. Must I turn an icicle 


Before the breath of menials, and their master ? 
Stral. Ulric 1 you know this man ; I found him in 
Four company. 
Gab. We found you in the Odcr; 
Would we had left you there ! 
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Jos. (to Utuic). Follow him not, until this storm Iden. Kill him ! then 
of passion I'll say so. 
Think’st thou, that were it well for him, | Gab. IT am calm—-live on } 
1 had not follow'd ? | Iden. That's more 
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Stral. I give you thanks, sir. 
Gab. I've earn'd them; but might have earn’d 
more from others, 
Perchance, if I had left you to your fate. 
Stral. Ulric 1 you know this man ? 
Gab. No more than you do, 
If he avouches not my honour. 
Ulr. 
Can vouch your courage, and, as far as my 
Own brief connexion led me. honour. 
Stral. Then 
I'm satisfied. 
Gab. (ironically). Right easily, methinks. 
What is the spell in his asseveration 
More than in mine ? 
Stral. I merely said that / 
Was satisfied —not that you are absolved. 
| Gab. Again! Am I accused or no? 





— 


Seraul. Go to! 


You wax too insolent. If circumstance 
And general suspicion be against you, 
Is the fault mine? Is’t not enough that I 
Decline all question of your guilt or innocence ? 
Gab, My lord, my lord, this is mere cozenage, 
A vile equivocation ; you well know 
Your doubts are certainties to all around you — 
Your looks a vuice — your frowns a sentence ; you 
Are practising your power on me — because 
You have it; but beware! you know not whom 
You strive to tread on. 
Straé. Threat’st thou ? 
Gab, Not so much 
As you accuse. You hint the basest injury, 
And | retort it with an open warning. 
Stral. As you have said, 'tis true 1 owe you some- 
thing, 
I For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 
' Gab. Not with your gold. 
Stral. With hootless insolence. 
{ To his Attendants and Loensrxin. 
You need not further to molest this man, 
But let him go his way. Ulric, good morrow ! 
(Exit StzaLexnetm, Ipenstern, and Altend- 
ants, 
Gab. ( following). VU after him and 





Ulr. (stopping him). Not a step. . 

Gab. Who shall 
Oppose me ? 

Ur. Your own reason, with a moment's 
Thought. 

Gab. Must I bear this ? 

Ulr. Pshaw ! we all must bear 


The arrogance of something higher than 
Ourselves — the highest cannot temper Satan, 
Nor the lowest his vicegerents upon earth. 
I've seen you brave the elements, and bear 
|| Things which had made this silkworm cast his 
| skin — 
And shrink you from a few sharp snecrs and words ? 
Gab. Must I bear to be deem'd a thief? If 't were 
jj A bandit of the woods, I could have borne it — 
j| Fhere’s something daring in it: — but to steal 
The moncys of a slumbering man | — 
aL! 


ir, It seems, then, 
You are not guilty ? : 
+ Gab, Do I hear aright ? 
Fou too! 
Uf. I merely ask’d a simple question. 
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Gab. If the judge ask’d me, I would answer 
“ No” — 
To you I answer thus. (He draws.) 
Ulr. (drawing). | With all my heart! 
Jos. Without there! Ho! help ! help !——-Oh, God ! 
here’s murder ! 
[ Exit Joszenine, shrieking. 


Gazon and Unric fight. Ganor ts disarmed just as 
STRALENHEIM, JOSEPHINE, LDENSTEIN, §c. re-enter. 
Jos. Oh! glorious heaven | He's safe ! 

Stral. (to Joszruinr). Who's safe ? 

Jos. My 

Ulr, (interrupting her with a stern look, und turn- 
tng afterwards to STRALENHEIM). Both! 

Here’s no great harm done. 

Stral. What hath caused all this ? 
Ulr. You, baron, I believe; but as the effect 
Is harmless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor ! 
' There is your sword ; ard when you bare it next, 
_ Let it not be against your friends. 
[Unric pronounces the last words slowly and em- 
phatically in a low voice to Ganon. 





Gab, I thank you 
| Less for my life than for your counsel. 
|  Stral. These 


| Brawls must end here. 
Gab, (taking his sword). They shall. 
wrony’'d me, Ulric, 

More with your unkind thoughts than sword : I would 
The last were in my bosom rather than - 
The first in yours. I could have borne yon noble's 
Absurd insinuations — ignorance 
And dull suspicion are a part of his 
Entail will last him longer than his lands. — 
But I may fit Atm yet :—you have vanquish'd me. 
I was the fuol of passion to conceive 
That I could cope with you, whom I had seen 
Already proved by greater perils than 
Rest in this arm. We may meet by and by, 
However — but in friendship. { Exit Ganon. 

Stral. I will brook 
No more! This outrage following up his insults, 
Perhaps his guilt, has cancell'd all the little 
I owed him heretofore for the so-vaunted 
Aid which he added to your abler succour. 

Ulric, you are not hurt ?7— 

Vlr. 

Stral. (to Ipenstes), 

Measures to secure 
Yon fellow: I revoke my former lenify. 
He shall be sent to Frankfort with an escort 
The instant that the waters have abated. 

Iden. Secure him! He hath got his sword again — 
And seems to know the use on’t; ‘tis his trade, 
Belike ;—I'm a civilian. 

Stral. Fool! ! are not 
Yon score of vassals dogging at your hecis 
Enough to seize a dozen such? Hence! after htm! 

Ulr, Baron, I do beseech you ! : 


You have 


Not even by a scratch. 
Intendant! take your 


Stral. I must be 
Obey’d. No words! 
Iden. Well, if it must be so — 


March, vassals! I'm your leader, and will bring 
The rear up: a wise general never should 
Expose his precious life—-on which al! rests. 
I like that article of war. 
{ Exit Inexsrzin and Attendants, 
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Stral. Come hithcr, Its own exuberance, it bears double value, 

Uiric; what does that woman here? Ob! now Confronted with whole realms far and near 

I recognise her, 't is the stranger's wife Made deserts. 

Whom they name “ Werner.” Ulr. You describe it faithfully. {but, 


Ulr. °T is his name. 
Strai. 

Ts not your husband visible, fair dame? — 
Jos. Who seeks him ? 
Stral. No one —for the present: but | 

I fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself 

Alone. 
Ulr. 
Jos. Not so: 

You are the latest stranger, and command 

All places here. 

(Aside to Unnic, as she goes out.) O Ulric! have a 

care — 

Remember what depends on a rash word ! 

Clr, (to JoserHine). Fear not !— 
| Exit Josernine. 

Stral. Ulric, I think that I may trust you: 

You saved my life—-and acts like these beget 

Unbounded confidence. 
Ulr. 
Stral. Mysterious 

And long-engender'd circumstances (not 

To be now fully enter'd on) have made 

This man obnoxious— perhaps fatal to me. 
Ulr. Who? Gabor, the Hungarian ? 


I will retire with you. 


Say on. 


Stral. No—this “ Werner’— 
With the false name and habit. 
Ulr. How can this be 2? 


He is the povrest of the poor—and yellow 
Sickness sits cavern’d in his hollow eye : 
The man is helpless. 
Stral. Iie is— tis no matter ;— 
But if he be the man I deem (and that 
He is so, all around us here—and rnich 
That is not here—confirm my apprehension), 
He must be made secure ere twelve hours further. 
Ulr, And what have I to do with this ? 
Stral, T have sent 
To Frankfort, to the governor, my friend, 
(I have the authority to do so by 
An order of the house of Brandenburg), 
For a fit escort — but this cursed flood 
Bars all access, and may do for some hours. 
Ulr. It i» abating, 


{ 
| Stral, That is well. 
flr, But how 
| Am I concern’d ? 
Stral. AS one who did so much 


For me, you cannot be indifferent to 
That which is of more import to me than 
The life you rescued.——Keep your eye on dim! 
The inan avoids me, knows that [ now know him. — 
Watch him !—as you would watch the wild buar when 
He makes against you in the hunter's gap — 
Like him he must be spear'd. 
Ulr. 
Stral. 
Between me and a brave inheritance ! 
Oh! could you see it! But you shall. 
Ulr. I hope sv. 
Stral. It is the richest of the rich Bohemia, 
Unscatned by scorching war. It lies so near 
The strongest city, Prague, that fire and sword 
Have skimm’d it lightly: so that now, besides 


Why 80? 
He stands 
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Indeed! | AS I have said, you shall. 
Ulr 


Stral. Ay—could you see it, you would say so— 
; I accept the omen. 

Stral. Then claim a recompense from it und me, 
Such as both may make worthy your acceptance 
And services to me and mine for ever. 

Ulr. And this sole, sick, and miserable wretch— 
This way-worn stranger — stands between you and 
This Paradise ?— (As Adam did between 
The devil and his) — [ Aside. } 

Stral. He doth. 

Ulr. Hath he no right ? 

Stral. Right! none. A disinherited prodigal, 
Who for these twenty years disgraced his lineage 
In all his acts——but chiefly by his marriage, 

And living amidst commerce-fetching burghers, 
And dabbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. 

Ulr. He has a wife, then ? 

Stral. 

Call such your mother. 
He calls his wife. 

Ulr. 

Stral. No more 
Than he’s your father : —an Italian girl, 

The daughter of a banish’d man, who lives 
On love and poverty with this same Werner. 

Ulr. They are childless, then ? 

Stral, There is or was a bastard, 
Whom the old man — the grandsire (as old age 
Is ever doting) tovk to warm his bosom, 

As it went chilly downward to the grave : 

Kut the imp stands not in my path— he has fled, 
No one knows whither; and if he had not, 

His claims alone were too contemptible 

To stand. — Why do you smile ? 

Ulr, At your vain fears: 
A poor man almost in his grasp—a child 
Of doubtful hirth — can startle a grandee ! 

Stral. All’s to be fear’d, where all is to be gain’d. 

Clr. True; and aught done to save or to obtain it. 

Stral, You have harp‘d the very string next to 


You ’d be sorry to 
You have secn the woman 


Is she not so? 


my heart. 
I may depend upon you ? 
Ulr. 7Twere too late 
To doubt it. 
Stral. Let no fvolish pity shake 


Your bosom (for the appearance of the man 

Is pitiful) — he is a wretch, as likely 

To have rabb’d me as the fellow more suspected, 
Except that circumstance is less against him ; 
He being lodged far off, and in a chamber 
Without approach to mine: and, to sny truth, 

I think too well of blood allied to mine, 

To deem he would descend to such an act: 
Besides, he was a soldier, and a brave one 

Once — though too rash. 

Ulr. And they, my lord, we know 
By our experience, never plunder till [heirs, 
They knock the brains out first—which makes them 
Not thieves. The dead, who feel nought, can lose 

nothing, 
Nor e'er be rubb'd: their spoils are a bequest — 
No more. 

Strat, 


Go to! you aren wag. But say 
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I may be sure you ‘ll keep an eye on this man, 
And let me know his slightest movement towards 
Concealment or escape ? 

Ulr. 
You yourself could not 
Will be his sentinel. 


You may be sure 
watch him more than I 


Stral. By this you make me 
Yours, and for ever. 
Ulr. Such is my intention. [ Exeunt. 
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ACT Ill. 


SCENE L 


A Hall in the same Palace, from whence the secret 
Passage leads. | 


Enter Weanen and Gasor. 

Gab. Sir, I have told my tale: if it so please you 
To give me refuge for a few hours, well — 

If not, I U try my fortune elsewhere. 

Wer, 

Can I, so wretched, give to Misery 
A shelter ? — wanting such myself as much 
As eer the hunted deer a covert — 

Gab. Or 
The wounded lion bis cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay, 
And rip the hunter’s entrails. 

Wer. 

Gab. 

If it be so, being much disposed to do 

The same myself. But will you shelter me ? 

I am oppress'd like you.-—and poor like you— 
Disgraced [graced ? 

Ker. (abruptly). Who told you that I was dis- 

Gab, No one; nor did I say you were so: with 
Your poverty my likeness ended ; but 


t 


— 





How 


an! 
T care not 





~ J said J was so—and would add, with truth, 


As undeservedly as you. 
Wer. 


Again ! 
As I? 


Gab, Or any other honest man. 


What the devil would you have ? You don’t beli:ve | But show me any place. 


Guilty of this base theft ? 
Wer. No, no— I cannot. 


Gab. Why that ’s my heart of honour! yon young 
gallant —. 
Your miserly intendant and dense noble — 
All——all suspected me; and why? because 
I am the worst clothed, and least named amongst 
them ; 
Although, were Momus’ lattice in your breasts, 
My soul might brook to open it more widely 
Than theirs: but thus it is—you poor and helpless — 
Both still more than myself. 
Wer. How knew you that ? 
Gab. You're right: I ask for shelter at the hand 
Which I call hetpless ; if you now deny it, 
I were well paid. But you, who seem to have proved 
The wholesome bitterness of life, know well, 
By sympathy, that all the outspread gold 
Of the New World the Spaniard beasts about, 
Could never tempt the man who knows its worth 
Weigh’d at its proper valuc in the balance, 
Save in such guise (and there 1 grant its power, 
Because I feel it,) as may leave no nightmare 
Upon his heart o’ nights. 
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[ne { Justice at hands like theirs, 





AQT It. 


Wer. What do you mean ? 
Gab. Just what I say; I thought my speech was 
plain : 
You are no thicef—nor I—and, as true men, 
Should aid each other. 
Wer, It is a damn’d world, sir. 
¥ Gab, So is the nearest of the two next, as 
The priests say (and no doubt they should know 
best}, 
Therefore I i wick by this—as being loth 
To suffer martyrdom, at least with such 
An epitaph as larceny upon my tomb. 
It is but a night's lodging which I crave ; 
To-morrow I will try the watera, as 
The dove did, trusting that they have abated. 
Wer. Abated? Is there hope of that ? 


Gab. There was 


At noontide. 


Wer. 
Gab. 
In peril ? 

Her. Poverty is ever so, 

Gab, That 1 know by long practice. Will you not 
Promise to make mine less ? 

Wer. Your poverty ? 

Gab, Xo — you don't look a leech for that disorder ; 
I meant my peril only: you’ve a roof, 
And I have none ; I merely seek a covert. 

Wer. Rightly ; for how should such a wretch as I 
Have gold? 

(ab. Scarce honestly, to say the truth on't, 
Although I almost wish you had the baron’s. 

Her. Dare you insinuate ? 

frab, 

Wer, 
To whom you speak 2 

Gab, No; and J am not used 

ireatly to care. (.4 notse heurd without.) But hark! 
they come! 

Wer. Who come ? 

(rab. The intendant and hix man-bounde after me: 
I'd face them — but it were in vain to expect 
Where shall I go? 
T do assure you, 
If there be faith in man, I am most guiltless : 
Think if it were your own case ! 

Wer, (aside. ) ; Uh, just God ! 
Thy hell is not hereafter! Am I dust still? 

Gal. Tsee you're moved ; and it shows well in you; 
I may live to requite it. 


Then we may be safe. 
Are you 


What ? 
Are you aware 


Wer. Are you not 
A spy of Stralenhetm's ? 
Gab, Not 1! and if 


T werc, what is there to espy in you ? 
Although, I recollect, his frequent question 
About you and your spouse might lead to some 
Suspicion ; but you best know-— what-—and why. 
I am his deadliest foe. 
Wer. Fou? 
Gab. After such 
A treatment for the service which in part 
I render'd him, J am his enemy : 
If you are not his friend, you will assist me. 
Wer. I will. 
Gab, But how? 
Wer, (showing the panel). There is a secret spring + 
Remember, I discover'd it by chance, 
And used it but for safety. 
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(Gasor goes in by the secret panel. | Or any of the ties between us: more— 
Wer. (solus). What have I done? Alas! what had | He sends me here a spy upon your actions, 
I done Deeming me wholly his. 


Before to make this fearful? Let it be Wer. I cannot think it, 


1 
Gab, Open it | Iden. Tt may be | 
And I will use it for the same. I have a question or two for yourself 
Wer. I found it, Hereafter ; but we must continue now 
As I have said: it leads through winding walls, Our search for t’ other. 
| (So thick as to bear paths within their ribs, Wer. You had best begin 
Yet lose no jot of strength or stateliness, ) Your inquisition now: I may not be 
| And hollow cells, and obscure niches, to ,, | SO patient always. 
I know not whither; you must not advance : * Iden. I should tike to know, 
Give me your word. In good sooth, if you really are the man 
Gab. It is unnecessary! That Stralenheim’s in quest of. 
How should I make my way in darkness through Wer. Insolent : 
A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings ? Said you not that he was not here ? 
Wer. Yes, but who knows to what place it may lead ? Iden. Yes, one ; 
Z know not - (mark you!) — but who knows it might | But there ’s another whom he tracks more keenly; 
not And soon, it may be, with authority 
Lead even into the chamber of your foe ? Both paramount to his and mine. But, come | 
|| So strangely were contrived these galleries | Bustle, my boys ! we are at fault. 
‘| By our Teutonic fathers in old days, [Exit loensrzin and Attendants. | 
i| When man built less against the elements Wer. In what i 
(| Than his next neighbour. You must not advance A maze hath my dim destiny livolved me! | 
Beyond the two first windings ; if you do And one base sin hath done me less fil than | 
(Albeit I never pass’d them), I'l] not answer The leaving undone one far greater. Down, 
For what you may be led to. Thou busy devil, rising in my heart! 
Gab. But I will. Thou art too late! I'll nought to do with blood. 
A thousand thanks! 
Ker. You ll find the spring more obvious Enter Urxic. | 
On the other side ; and, when you would return, Ulr. I sought you, father. 
It yields to the least touch. Hr. Is*t not dangerous ¢ 
Gab. I'll in—— farewell ! Ulr. No; Stralenheim is ignorant of all 


i 

: Still some atonement that I save the man, | *T is but a snare he winds about us both, 

Whose sacrifice had saved perhaps my own — i To swoop the sire and son at once. 

They come! to seek elsewhere what is before them ! | Ur. I cannot 
| 


— ny 


Enter Ipensrzin and Others. 


Iden. Is he not here? He must have vanish’d then 
Through the dim Gothic glass by pious aid 


The doubts that rise like briers in our path, 
: But must break through them, as an unarm'd carle | ' 


ause in each petty fear, and stumble at | 
{ 
Would, though with naked limbs, were the wolf , 
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All the fantastic furniture of winduws 

Dim with brave knights and holy hermits, whose 
Likeness and fame alike rest in some panes 

Of crystal, which each rattling wind proclaims 
As frail as any other life or glory. 


Uir. Can you not guess ? 

Wer, I cannot. 

Ur. That is strange. « 
Came the thought ne'er into your mind last night? — 

Wer, I understand you not. ' 


Of pictured saints upon the red and yellow [sunrise | rustling 
Casements, through which the sunset streams like | In the same thicket where he hew'd for bread. 

Qn long pearl-colour’d beards and crimson crosses, | Nets are for thrushes, eagles are not caught so: 

And gilded crosiers, and croas’d arms, and cowls, We'll overfly or rend them. 

And helms, and twisted armour, and long swords, Wer. Show me how ? 


— — — — — — 





You have divined the man ? Our general situation in its bearings. 


He's gone, however. i Or. Then we shall never . 
Wer. Whom do you seek ? More understand each other. But to change . 
Iden. A villain. | The topic ks 
Wer. Why need you come so far, then ? Her. You mean to purswe it, as I 
Iden. In the search | "Tis of our safety. | 

Of him who robb'd the baron. Ulr. Right ; I stand corrected. 
Wer. Are you sure I see the subject now more clearly, and | 

{ 


—— ony 


| Iden. AS sure as you The waters are abeting ; a few hours fF 
Stand there: but where's he gone ? Will bring his summon'd myrmidons from Frankfort, | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Wer. Who? When you will be a prisoner, perhaps worse, 
Iden. He we sought. | And I an outcast, bastardised by practice | 
H 
{ 


Her. You see he is not here. Of this same baron to make way for him. 


} 
| 

Iden. And yet we traced him Wer. And now your remedy! I thought to escape ' 
Up to this hall. Are you accomplices ? By means of this accursed gold ; but now 
Or deal you in the black art ? I dare not use it, show it, scarce look on it. 

Wer. I deal plainly, Methinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
To many men the blackest. For motto, net the — of the state ; 

Aaa 
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And, for the sovereign’s head, my own begirt 
With hissing snakes, which curl around my temples, 
And cry to all beholders, Lo! a villain ! 

Vir. You must not use it, at least now; but take 


— — — — 





— 


This ring. He gives Werner a jewel, 
Wer. A gem! It was my father's! 
Olr And 
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Wer. I sce it, and I feel it; yet I feel 
Further —that you despise me. 
Utr. Wherefore should I ? 
Wer. Must I repeat my humiliation ? 
VUir. No! 
I have fathom'd it and you. Rut let us talk 


if this no more. Or if it must be ever, 
&: now. Your error has redoubled all 
The present difficulties of our house, 
At secret waf with that of Stralenheim : 
All we have now to think of is to baffle 
Hist. I have shown one way. 


As such is now your own. With this you must 
Bribe the intendant for his old caleche 

! And horses to pursue your route at sunrise, 
Together with my mother. 


Wer. And leave you, 
So lately found, in peril too ? Wer. The only one, 
Ur. Fear nothing ! And I embrace it, as I did my son, 


Who show'd himself and father's safety in 
One day. 

Ulr. You shall be safe; let that suffice, 
Would Stralcnheim’s appearance in Bohemia 
Disturb your right, or mine, if once we were 
Admitted to our lands ? 

Wer. Assuredly, 

Situate as we are now, although the first 
Possessor might, as usual, prove the strongest, 
Especially the next in blood. 

Clr. Blood! "tis 
A word of many meanings; in the veins, 
And out of them, ft is a different thing — 
And so it should be, when the same in blood 
(As it is call'd) are alfens to cach other, 

Like Theban brethren: when a part is bad, 

A few spilt ounces purify the rest. 
Her. I do not apprehend you. 
itr. That may be— 

And should, perhaps —and yet but get ye ready ; 

You and my mother nist away to-night. 

Here comes the intendant: sound him with the gem; 

‘T will sink into his venal soul like lead 


The only fear were if we fied together, 
For that would make our ties beyond all doubt. 
The watcrs only He in flood between 
This burgh. and Frankfort ; so far's in our favour. 
The route on to Bohemia, though encumber'd, 
Is not impassable ; and when you gain 
A few hours’ start, the difficulties will be 
The same to your pursuers. Once beyond 
The frontier, and you 're safe. 

er, My nable boy ! 

Uir. Hush! hush! no transports: we'll indulge 
In Castle Siegendorf ! Display no guld : {in them 
Show Idenstein the gem (I know the man, 
And have look'd through him): it will answer thus 
A double purpose. Stralenheim lost gold— 
No jewel: therefore it could not be his: 
And then the man who was possest of this 
Can hardly be suspected of abstracting 
The baron's coin, when he could thus convert 
This ring to more than Stralenheim has lost 
By his last night’s slumber. Be not over timid 
In your address, nor yet too arrogant, 
And Idenstein will serve you. 


— — — — — — — 
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Wer. I will follow Into the deep, and bring up slime and mud, 
In all things your direction. And voze too, from the bottom, as the lead doth 
Ulr. I would have With ils greased understratum; but no less 


Will serve to warn our vessels through these shoals, 
The freight is rich, so heave the line in time ! 
Farewell! I scarce have time, but yet your Aand, 
My father ! 
Her, Let me embrace thee ! 
Ulr. We may be 
Observed: subdue your nature to the hour! 
Keep off from me as from your foe ! 
Wer. Accursed 
Be he who is the stifling cause which smothers 
The best and sweetest tecling of our hearts ; 
At such an hour too! 
Utr. 
Here is the intendant. 


Spared you the trouble; but had I appear'd 
To take an interest in you, and still more 
By dabbling with a jewel in your favour, 
All had been known at once. 
Wer. 
This overpays the past. 
Fare in our absence ? 
Clr. Stralenheim knows nothing 
Of me as aught of kindred with yourself. 
I will but wait a day or two with him 
To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my father. 
Wer. To part no more! 
Clr. T know not that; but at 
The least we ll mect again once more. 
Wer. 
My friend {| my only child, and sole preserver ! 
Oh, do not hate me! 





My guardian angel ! 
But how wilt thou 


Yes, curse — it will ease you ! 


* > — - ~ 
— — — —— — — — — 


My boy! 
Luter Inensrein, 


Master Idenstein, 


. | (Ob. Hate my father ! How fare you in your purpose? Haye you caught 
| Wer. Ay, The rogue ? 
My father hated me. Why not my son ? Iden. No, faith ! ' 
} Ur. Your father knew you not as I do. Ur, Well, there are plenty more ; 


You may have better luck another chase. 
Where is the baron ? 
Iden. 
And now I think on ’t, asking after you 
With nobly-born Impatience. 
Ulr. Your great men 
Must be answer'd on the instant, as the bound 


Wer. Scorpions 
Are in thy words! Thou know me ? in this guise 
Thou canst not know me, I am not myself; 

Yet (hate me not) I will be soon. 





, IH wait / 
In the mean time be sure that all a son 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 


— —— —— ng ee 


Gone back to his chamber: | 
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Of the stung steed replies unto the spur: 
'T is well they have horses, too ; for, if they had not, 
I fear that men must draw their chariots, as 
They say kings.did Sesostris. 
Iden. Who was he? 
Ulr. An old Bohemian —an imperial gipsy. 
Iden, A gipsy or Bohemian, ‘tis the same, 
For they pass by both names. And was he one? 
Ulr. I've heard so; but I must take leave. 
tendant, 
Your servant!—.Werner (to Werner slightly), if 
that be your name, 


In- 


Yours. [Exit Unaic. 

Iden. A ‘well-spoken, pretty-faced young man ! 
And prettily behaved! He knows his station, 

You see, sir: how he gave to cach his due 
Precedence ! 

Wer. I perceived it, and applaud 
His just discernment and your own. 

Iden. That's well — 
That's very well. You also know your place, too ; 
And yet I don't know that I know your place. 

Wer. (showing the ring). , Would this assist your 

knowledge ? 


Iden. How ! — What !— Eh! 
A jewel! 
Wer, ‘Tis your own on one condition. 


Iden, Mine !— Name it! 


Wer. That hereafter you permit me 
At thrice its value to redeem it: ‘tis 
A family ring. 
Iden. A family !-— yours !—a gem! 
I'm breathless | 
Wer. You must also furnish me, 
An hour ere daybreak, with all means to quit 
This place. 
Iden. But js it real? = Let me look on it; 


Diamond, by all that’s glorious ! 

Wer. Come, IN trust you: 
You have guess‘d, no doubt, that I was born above 
My present seeming. 

Idea, I can't say 1 did, 

Though this looks like it: this is the true breeding 
Of gentle blood ! 

Wer. I have important reasons 
For wishing to continue privily 
My journey hence. 

Iden, So then you are the man 
Whom Stralenheim’s in quest of ? 

Wer. Tam not; 

But being taken for him might conduct 

So much embarrassment to me just now, 
And to the baron’s self hereafter — ‘tis 

To spare both that I would avoid all bustle. 

Iden, Be you the man or no, ‘tis not my business; 
Besides, I never should obtain the half 
From this proud, niggardly noble, who would raise 
The cauntry for some missing bits of coin, 

And never offer a precise reward — 
But this / — another look ! 


Wer. Gaze on it freely ; 
At day-dawn it {s yours. 
Iden. Oh, thou swect sparkler ! 


Thou more than stone of the philosopher | 

Thou touchstone of Philosophy herself ! 

Thou bright eye of the Mine ! thou loadstar of 

The soul! the true magnetic Pole to which 

All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles ! 


WERNER. 











| 
Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth! which, sitting 

High on the monarch's em, attractest 

More worship than the majesty who sweats 

Beneath the crown which makes his head ache, like 

Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it lustre ! 

Shalt thou be mine ? I am, methinks, already 

A little king, a lucky alchymist ! — 

A wise magician, who has bound the devil 

Without the forfeit of his soul. But come, 

Werner, or what else ? 

Wer. Call me Werner still ; 

You may yet know me by a loftier title. 
Iden. I do believe in thee ! thou art the spirit 

, Of whom I long have dream'd in a low garb. — 

| But come, I'll serve thee: thou shalt be as free 

As air, despite the waters; let us hence: 

I’lt show thee I am honest— (oh, thou jewel !) 
| Thou shalt be furnish’d, Werner, with such means 

If flight, that if thou wert a snail, not birds 

Should overtake thee. — Let me gaze again ! 

I have a foster brother in the mart 

Of Hamburgh skill’d in precious stones. How many 
Carats may it weigh ? — Come, Werner, I will wing 

thee. { Ereunt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
SCENE II. 
SrRALENHELM’s Chamber. 


STRALENHEIM and Fritz. 
Fritz. All's ready, my good lord ! 
Stral. I am not sleepy, 
And yet I must to bed; I fain would say 
, To rest, but something ‘heavy on my spirit, 
| Too dull for wakefulness, too quick for slumber, 
| Sits on me as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
| Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
*T wixt earth and heaven, like envy between man 
And man, an everlasting mist :—I will 
Unto my pillow. 
Fritz. May you rest there well ! 
Stral. 1 feel, and fear, 1 shall. 
Fritz. And wherefore fear ? 
Stral. I know not why, and therefore do fear more, 
Because an undescribable but ‘tis 
All folly. Were the locks (as I desired) 
Changed, to-day, of this chamber ? for last night's 
Adventure inakes it needful, 
Fritz. Certainly, 
According to your order, and beneath 
The inspection of myself and the young Saxon. j 
Who saved your life. I think they call-him “ Ulric.” 
Stral. Youthink! you supercilious slave! what right 
| Have you to fax your memory, which should be 
. Quick, proud, and happy to retain the name 
, Of him who saved your master, as a litany 
: Whose daily repetition marks your duty ? — 
. Get hence ! * Fou think,” indeed ! you who stood still 
' Howling and dripping on the bank, whilst I 
Lay dying, and the stranger dash'd aside 
The roaring torrent, and restored me to [scarce 
Thank him — and despise you. “ Fou think!" and , 
Can recollect his name! I will not waste | 
{ More words on you. Call me betimes. 
Fritz. Good night i 
, I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
‘ To renovated strength and temper. 


— 





— 
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[ The scene closes. 
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SCENE 111. 


The secret Passage. 

Gabor (solus). Four — 
Five — six hours have I counted, like the guard 
Uf out-posts on the never-merry clock ; 

That hollow tongue of time, which, even when 
It sounds for joy, takes something from enjoyment 
With every clang. ‘Tis a perpetual knell, 
Though for a marriage feast it rings: each stroke 
Peals for a hope the less; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resurrection 
In the grave of Possession ; while the knoll 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial echo 
To triple Time iu the son’s ear. 
I’m coki — 
I'm dark; I've blown my fingers — number'd o'er 
And o'er my steps — and knock'd my head against 
Some fifty buttresses —- and roused the rats 
And bats in general insurrection, till 
Their cursed pattering feet and whirling wings 
Leave me scarce hearing for another sound, 
A light! It is at distance (if I can 
Measure in darkness distance): ut it blinks 
As ‘through a crevice or a key-hole, in 
The inhibited direction : J must on, 
Nevertheless, from curiosity. 
A distant lamp-light is an incident 
In such a den as this. Pray Heaven it lead me 
To nothing that may tempt me! Else — Heaven aid 
me: , 
To obtain or to escape it ! Shining still ! 
Were it the star of Lucifer himself, 
Or he himself girt with its beams, I could 
Contain no longer. Softly! mighty weil ! 
That corner’s turn’d —so0—- ah! no!~—right! it draw: 
Nearer. Here is a darksome angle — so, 
That ’s weather’d, — Let me pause. — Suppose it leads 
Into some greater danger than that which 
I have escaped — no matter, ‘tis a new one ; 
And novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 
Wear more magnetic aspects: I will on, 
And be it where it may —I have my dagger, 
Which may protect me at a pinch. — Burn still, 
Thou little light! Thou art my tgnis fatuus ! 
My stationary Will-o'-the-wisp !— So! so! 
He hears my invocation, and fails not. 
{ The scene closes. 


SCENE Ivy. 
A Garden, 


Eater Wenxen. 
Wer. I could not sleep — and now the hour ’s at hand; 
All’s ready. Idenstein has kept his word ; 
And station’d in the outskirts of the town, 
Upon the forest's edge, the vehicle 
Awaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
To pale in heaven ; and for the last time I 
Look on these horrible walls. Oh! never, never 
Shall I forget them. Here I came most poor, 
But not dishonour’d: and I leave them with 
A stain, — if not upon my name, yet in 
My heart ! —a never-dying canker-worm, 
Which all the coming splendour of the lands, 
And rights, and sovereignty of Siegendorf 
Can scareely loli a moment. 1 must find 
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Some means of restitution, which would ease 
My soal in part; bat tow without discovery ? - 
Tt must be done, however; and I'll pause 
Upon the method the first hour of safety. 
The madness of my misery led to this 
Base infamy ; repentance must retrieve it: 

will have nought of Stralenheim’s upon 

y spirit, though he would grasp all of mine ; 
Lands, freedom, life, — and yct he sleeps as soundly, 
Perhaps, as infancy, with gorgeous curtains 
Spread for his canopy, o'er silken pillows, 

Such as when Hark {| what noise is that? Again! 
The branchesshake; and some loose stone, have fallen 
From yonder terrace. 
" [Utrie leaps down from the terrace. 
Ulric! ever welcome ! 
Thrice welcome now ! this filial — 

Ulr. 

We approach, tell me — 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Behold my father, or 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Wer. Insane or insolent ! 

Ulr. 

You prize your life, or mine { 

Wer, 

Answer ? 

Ur. Are you or are you not the assassin 
OF Stralenheim ? 

Wer. I never was as yet 
The murderer of any man. What mean you ? 

Clr, Did not you this night (as the night before) 
Netrace the secret passage? Did you not 
Ayain revisit Stralenheim’s chamber ? and 
(ULeic pauses. 





Stop ! Before 


j 
Why look you 80 7 C 
Dol. ’ 





What ? 
An assassin ? 


Reply, sir, as 


To what must I 





Wer, Proceed. 
Uir. Died he not by your hand ? 
vr. Great God! 
Ulr. You are innocent, then ! my father’s innocent ! 
Embrace me! Yes,— your tone—your look — yes, 
yes, — 
Yet say so. 
Wer. If T cer, in heart or mind, 
Conceived dclilvrately such a thought, 
But rather strove to trample back to hell 
Such thoughts — if e’er they glared a moment through 
The irritation of my oppressed spirit — 
May heaven be shut for ever from my hopes 
As from mine eyes! 
Ulr. But Stralenheim is dead. 
Wer, Tis horrible ! ‘tis hideous, as ‘tis hateful { — 
But what have I to do with this ? 
Clr. No bolt 
Is forced ; no violence can be detected, 
Save on his body. Part of his own household 
Have been alarm’d ; but as the intendant is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mustering the police. His chamber has, 
Past douht, been enter’d secretly. Excuse me, 
If nature 
Wer. Oh, my bey! what unknown woes 
Of dark fatality, like clouds, are gathering 
Above our house | 
Ulr. My father! I acquit you! 
But will the world do so? will even the judge, 
If—- But you must away this instent. 
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‘JN face it. Who shall dare suspect me? 


Ulr. Yet 
You had no guests — no visiters — no life 
Breathing around you, save my mother’s ? 

Wer Ah! 


The Hungarian ! 


Ur. He is gone! he disappear'd 
Ire sunect. 
Wer. No; I hid him in that very 


Conceal'd and fatal gallery. 

Ulr, There IM find him. 
[Uunic ts going. 

Wer. It is too late: he had left the palace ere 

I quitted it. I found the secret panel 

Open, and the doors which lead from that hall 

Which masks it: I but thonght he had snatch’d the 

sent 

And favourable moment to escape 

The myrmidons of Idenstein, who were 

Dogging him yester-even, 


Ulr. You reclosed 
The panel ? 
Wer. Yes ; and not without reproach 


(And inner trembling for the avoided peril) 
At his dull heedlessness, in Jeaving thus 
His sheltcrer’s asylum to the risk 

Of a discovery. 


Uir. You are sure you closed it ? 
Wer. Certain. 
Uir. That’s well; but had been better, if 


You ne’er had turn’d it to a den for —— { J7¢ pauses. 
Wer. Thieves ! 
Thou wouldst say: I must bear it and deserve it ; 
But not —— 
Uir. No, father ; do not speak of this: 
This fs nv hour to think of petty crimes, 
But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 
Why would you shelter this man ? 
Wer, Could 1 shum it ? 
A man pursued by my chief foe; disgraced 
For my own crime; a victim to my safety, 
Imploring a few hours’ concealment from 
The very wretch who was the cause he needed 
Such rifuge. Had he been a wolf, 1 could neat 
Have in such circumstances thrust hin forth. 


Uir, And like the wolf he hath repaid you. But 
It is too late to ponder thus : — you must 
Set out ere dawn. I will remain here to 
Trace the murderer, if 'tis possible. {loch 


Wer. But this my sudden flight will give the Mo- 
Suspicion : two new victims in the licu 
Of one, if remain. The fied Hungarian, 
Who seems the culprit, and .——~ 


Ulr. Who seems? Who clse 
Can be so? 
Wer. Not J, though just now you doubted — 


You, my son !— doubted —— 


Ulr. And do you doubt of him 
The fugitive ? 
Wer, Boy ! since I fell into 


The abyss of crime (though not of such crime), I, 
Having seen the innocent opprese’d for me, 

May doubt even of the guilty's guilt. Your heart 
Is free, and quick with virtuous wrath to accuse 
Appearances ; and views a criminal 

In Innocence's shadow, it may be, 

Because ‘tis dusky. 


— — — — ·——— be heard tod — — — Mints lapse emia ——— 





| Away !—-I'll make all easy. 
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Wer No! | Ulr. And if I do so, 


What will mankind, who know you not, or knew 
But to oppress? You must not stand the hazard. 
Idenstein 

Will for his own suke and his jewel's hold 


— —— 


| His peace — he also is a partner in 





Your flight — moreover | 

Wer, Fly! and leave my name | 
Link’d with the Hungarian’s, or preferr’d as poorest, | 
To bear the brand of bloodshed ? 

Ulr. Pshaw ! leave anything 
Except. our father’s sovereignty and castles, 
For which you have so long panted, and in vain ! | 
What nume? You have no name, since that you bear 
Is feign'd. | 

"er. Most true ; but still I would not have it 

Engraved in crimson in men's memories, 
Though in this most obscure abode of men 
Besides, the search | 

Vlr. I will provide against 
Aught that can touch you. No one knows you here 








{ 











As heir of Siegendorf: if Idenstein 

Suspects, "tis but suspicion, and he is 

A fool: his folly shall have such employment, 

Too, that the unknown Werner shall give way * 

To nearer thoughts of self. The laws (if e’er 

Laws reach’d this village) are all in abeyance 

With the late general war of thirty years, 

Or crush’d, or rising slowly fram the dust, 

To which the march of armies trampled them. 

Stralcnheim, although noble, is unkecded 

tere, save as such — without lands, influence, 

Save what hath perish’d with him. Few prolong 

A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 

O’er men, unless by relatives, whose interest i 

Is roused: such is not here the case; he died | 

Alone, unknown, —a solitary grave, 

Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon, 

Is all he'll have, or wants. If J discover 

The assassin, 't will be well—if not, believe me 

None else ; though all the full-fed train of mentats 

May howl above his ashes (as they did 

Around him {in his danger on the Oder), 

Will no more stir a finger vow than then. 

Hence! hence! I must not hear your answer, — 

Look ! 

The stars are almost faded, and the grey 

Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 

You shall not answer: — Pardon me that I 

Am peremptory ; "tis your son that speaks, 

Your long-lost, late-found son.—Let’s call my mo- 

ther ! 

Softly and swiftly step, and leave the rest 

To me: I'l! answer for the event as far | 
| 


— 


As regards you, and that is the chief point, 
As my first duty, which shall be observed. | 
We'll meet in Castle Siegendorf— once more | 
Our banners shal] be glorious! Think of that 
Alone, and leave all other thoughts to me, 
Whose youth may better battle with them. — Henre ! | 
And may your age be happy !—I will kiss 
My mother once more, then Heaven's speed be with 
rou! 
Wer. This counsel ’s safe — but is it honourable ? 


Cir. To eave a father is a child's chief honour. 
Ereunt. 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 


4 Gothic Hall in the Castle of Siegendorf, near 


Prague. 


Enter Exic and Hexnicx, Retainers of the Count, 
Eric. So, better times are come at last ; to these 
Old walls new masters and high wassail-— both 
A long desideratum. 
Hen, Yes, for masters, 
It might be unto those who long for noveity, 
Though made by a new grave: but as for wassail, 
Methinks the old Count Siegendorf maintain’d 
His feudal hospitality as high 
As e’er another prince of the empire. 
Eric. Why, 
For the mere cup and trencher, we no doubt 
Fared passing well; but as for merriment 
And sport, without which salt and sauces season 
The cheer but scantily, our sizings were 
Even of the narrowest. 
Hen, The old count loved not 
The roar of revel; are you sure that this docs ? 


Eric. As yet he hath been courteous as he’s boun- 


teous, 
if And we all love him. 

Alen. His reign is as yet 
Hardly a year o'erpast its honeymoon, 
And the first year of sovereigns is bridal: 
Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind. 

Erie. 


Pity the wars are o'er! 


Ten, Why so? 

Eric. Look on him ! 
And answer that yourself. 

Hen. He 's very youthful, 


And strong and beautiful as a young tiger. 
Eric, That ’s not a faithful vassal’s likeness, 
Hen, 

Perhaps a true one. 

Eric. Pity, as I said, 

The wars are over: in the hall, who like 

Count Ulric for a well-supported pride, 

Which awes, but yet offends not ? in the field, 


Who like him with his spear in hand, when, gnashing 


His tusks, and ripping up from right to left 


The howling hounds, the boar makes for the thicket ? 


Who backs a horse, or bears a hawk, or wears 

A sword like him ? Whose plume noda knightlier ? 
Hen. No one’s, I grant you. Do not fear, if war 

Be long in coming, he is of that kind 

Will make it for himself, if he hath not 

Already done as much. : 
Eric. What do you mean ? 
Hen. You can’t deny his train of followers 
(But few our native fellow vassals born 

| On the domain) are such a sort of knaves 


As ( Pauses. ) 





Eric. What ? 


Hen, The war (you love so much) leaves living. 
, Like other parents, she spoils her worst children. 
Eric, Nonsense! they are all brave iron-visaged 
fellows, 
Such as old Tilly loved. 


— — — 
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Pray Heaven he keep the present ! 
Then his brave son, Count Ulric—there s a knight ! 
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Hen. And who loved Tilly ? 
Ask that at Magdebourg—or for that matter 
Wallenstein either; — they are gone to 

Eric. 
But what beyond ’t is not ours to pronounce. 

Hen. I wish they had left us something of their reat. 
The country (nominally now at peace) 
Is over-run with —-God knows who: they fly 
By night, and disappear with sunrise ; but 
Leave us no less desolation, nay, even more, 
Than the most open warfare. 





Kest ; 


Eric. But Count Ulric — 
What has all this to do with him ? 

Hen, With him ! 
He might prevent it. As you say he's fond 





Of war, why makes he {it not on those marauders ? 
Eric. You'd better ask himself. 
Hen. 

Ask the lion why he Japs not milk. 
Eric. And here he comes ! 

IHen. The devil! you ‘I! hold your tongue ? 
Eric. Why do you turn so pale ? 


I would as soon 


Hen. 'T is nothing — but 
Be silent. 
Fric. [ will, upon what you have said. 


Hen. I assure you I meant nothing, —a mere sport 
Of words, no more ; besides, had it been otherwise, 
He is to espouse the gentle Baroness, 

Ida of Strafenheim, the late baron’s heiress ; 

And she, no doubt, will soften whatsvever 

Of flerceness the late long intestine wars 

Have given all natures, and must unto those 

Who were born in them, and bred up upon 

The knees of Homicide ; sprinkled, as it were, 
With blood even at their baptisin. Prithee, peace 
On all that I have said ! 


Enter ULaic and Rohouru. 
Good morrow, count. 

Clr. Gol morrow, worthy Henrick. Eric, is 
All ready for the chase ? 

Erie. The dogs are order’d 
Down to the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks promising. 
Shall I call forth your excellency’s suite 7 
What courser will you please tu mount ? 

Ulr. 

Walstein. 

Eric. 1 fear he scarcely has recover'd 
The toils of Monday : "t was a noble chase : 
You spear'd four with vour own hand. 

Ulr. True, good Eric; 
T had forgotten —let it be the grey, then, 

Uld Ziska: he has not been out this fortnight. 

Eric. He shall be straight caparison’d. How many 
Of your immediate retainers shall 
Escort you? 

Ulr. 
Master of the horse. 


The dun, 


I leave that to Weilburg, our 
{ Brit Env. 
Rodolph ! 
Rod. My lord! 
Ulr. The news 
Is awkward from the-—(Ropotru points to Hen 2icx. ) 
How now, Henrick ? why 
Loiter you here ? 
Hen. For your commands, my lord. 
Ulr, Go to my father, and present my duty, 
And learn ff he would aught with me before 
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I mount. [Zarit Henarcx. | About his death_—and even the place of it 
Rodolph, our friends have had a check | Is scarcely known. 

Upon the frontiers of Franconia, and Ulr. Some obscure village on 
7T is rumnour’d that the column sent against them The Saxon or Silesian frontier. 
Is to be strengthen’d. JI must join them soon. Rod. He 

Rod. Best wait for further and more sure advices. | Has left no testament — no farewell words ? 

Ulr. I mean it— and indeed it could not well Ulr. Tam neither confessor nor notary, 
Have fallen out at a time more opposite So cannot say. 
To all my plans. Ab ! here’s the lady Ida. 

Rod. It will be difficult 
To excuse your absence to the count your father. Enter Ina Srratenner. ! 

Ulr. Yes, but the unsettled state of our domain Ulr. You are early, my sweet cousin ! 
In high Silesia will permit and cover Ida. Not too early, 


My journey. In the mean time, when we are 
Engaged in the chase, draw off the eighty men 
Whom Wolffe leads - keep the forests on your route : 
You know it well ? 


Rod. As well as on that night 
When we — 
Ulr. We will not speak of that until 


We can repeat the same with like success ; 
And when you have join'd, give Rosenberg this letter. 
{ Gives a letter. 
Add further, that I have sent this slight addition 
_ To our force with you and Wolffe, as herald of 
My coming, though I could but spare them ill 
At this time, as my father loves to keep 
Full numbers of retainers round the castle, 
Until this marriage, and its feasts and fooleries, 
Are rung out with its peal of nuptial nonsense. 
Rod. 1 thought you loved the lady Ida ? 
Ulr. 
I do so — but it follows not from that 
I would bind in my youth and glorious years, 
So brief and burning, with a lady's zone, 
Although 't were that of Venus ; — but I love her, 
As woman should be loved, fairly and solely. 

Rod. And constantly ? 

Or. I think so; for I love 
Nought else. — But I have not the time to pause 
Upon these gewgaws of the heart. Great things 
We have to do ere Jong. Speed! speed! good Rodolph ! 

Rod. On my return, however, I shall find 
The Baroness Ida lost in Countess Siegendorf ? 

Ulr. Perhaps my father wishes it; and sooth 


Why, 


| "Tis no bad policy : this union with 


The last bad of the rival branch at once 


.f Unites the future and destroys the past. 





Rod. Adieu. 
Ur, Yet hold— we had better keep togcther 
Cntil the chase begins ; then draw thou off, 
And do as I have said. 
Ror. I will, But to 
Return —.'t was a most kind act in the count 
Your father to send up to Konigsberg 
For this fair orphan of the baron, and 
To hail her as his daughter. 
Ur. Wondrous kind ! 
Especially as little kindness till 
Then grew between them. 
Rod. The late baron died 
Of a fever, did he not ? 
Ur. How should I know? 
Rod, I have heard it whisper'’d there was something 
atrange 


'f{Ida, the mew personage, is a precocious gir) of fifteen, 
in a great hurry ta be married; and who has vary little to do 
in the business of the play, but to produce an effect by fuint- 
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Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 
Why do you call me “ cousin ?” 
Ulr, (smiling). Are we not so ? 
Ida. Yes, but I do not like the name ; methinks 
It sounds so cold, as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree, and only weigh’d our blood. 
Ulr, (starting. ) Blood ! 
Ida, Why does yours start from your cheeks ? 
Ulr, Ay ! doth it ? 
Ida. It doth — but no ! it rushes like a torrent 
Even to your brow again. 
Uir, (recovering himself). And if it fled, 
It only was because your presence sent it 
Back to my heart, which beats for you, sweet cousin ! 
Ida. “ Cousin” again. 
Ulr. Nay, then, I'll call you sister. 
fda, Nike that name still worse. — Would we had ne’er 
Been aught of kindred ! 
Ulr. (gloomily). Would we never had! 
Ida, Oh, heavens ! and can you wish that ? 
Ur. Dearest Ida } 
Did I not echo your own wish ? 
Ida. Yes, Ulric, 
But then I wish’'d it not with such a glance, 
And scarce knew what I said; but let me be 
Sister, or cousin, what you will, so that 
I still to you am something. 


Ulr. You shall be 
All— al] — 

Ida. And you to me are so already ; 
But I can wait. 

Ulr. Dear Ida! 

Iida. Call me Ida, 


Your Ida, for I would be yours, none else's — 
Indeed I have none clse left, since my poor father — 
[ She pauses. 
Uir. You have mine— you have me. 
Ida. Dear Ulric, how I wish 
My father could but view my happiness, 
Which wants but this | 
Ulr. Indeed ! 
Ida. You would have loved him, 
He you ; for the brave ever love each other : 
His manner was a little cold, his spirit 
Proud (as is birth’s prerogative) ; but under [other ! 
This grave exterior Would you had known each 
Had such as you been near him on his journey, 
He had not died without a friend to soothe 
His last and lonely moments. 





Uir. Who says that ? 
Ida. What? 
Ulr. That he died alone. 


ing at the discovery of the yillany of her beloved, and partially 
touching on it in a previous scene. — Eel. Rev.) 
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And disappearance of his servants, who 
Have ne'er return’d : that fever was most deadly 
Which swept them all away. 
Ulr. If they were near him, 
He could not die neglected or alone. 
Ida. Alas! what is a menial to a death-bed, 
When the dim eye rolls vainly round for what 
It loves ? — They say he died of a fever. 
Ulr. Say! 
It was so. . 
Ida. I sometimes dream otherwise. 
Ulr. All dreams are false. 


ida. And yet I see him as 
I see you. 

Uir. Where ? 

Ida. In sleep — I see him lie 


Pale, bleeding, and a man with a raised knife 

Beside him. 
Ulr. But you do not see his face ? 
Ida (looking at-him). No! Ob, my God! do you ? 
Cer, Why do you ask ? 
fda, Because you look as if you saw a murderer ! 
Ulr. (ayitatedly). Ida, this is mere childishness ; 

your weakness 

Infects me, to my shame ; but as all feelings 

Of yours are common to me, it affects me. 

Prithee, sweet child, change — 


fda. Child, indeed! I have 
Full fifteen summers ! {4 bugle sounds. 
Rod. Hark, my lord, the bugle ! 
fda (peevishly to Roporrit). Why need you tell 
him that? Can he not hear it 
Without your echo ? 
Rod. Pardon me, fair baroness ! 


dda, I will not pardon you, unless you carn it 
By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Olric from the chase to-day. 

Rod. 

Ladys, need aid of mine. 

Ulr. 
Forego it. 
Idu. 
Ulr. 

fda. Yes, or he 
No true knight. — Come, dear Ulric! yield to me 
In this, for this one day: the day lovks heavy, 
And you are turn’d so pale and ill 

Ulr. You jest. 

Ida. Indeed I do not : — ask of Rodolph. 

Rad. 

My lord, within this quarter of an hour 
You have changed nore than e’er I saw you change 
In years. 

Uir, ‘Tis nothing; but if ‘t were, the air 
Wonld soon restore me. I’m the truce chameleon, 
And live bat on the atmosphere ; your feasts 
In castle halls, and sucial banquets, nurse not 
My spirit -— I’m a forester and breather 
Of the steep mountain-tops, where I love all 
The cagle loves. 


You wil! not, 
I must not now 


But you shall! 
Shall ! 


Truly, 


Ida, Except his prey, I hope. 
Uir. Sweet Ida, wish me a fair chase, and I 


Will bring you six boars’ heads for trophies home. 
/da. And will you not stay, then? You shall not 

Come! 1 will sing to you. (go! 
Ulr. Ida, you scarcely 

Will make a soldier's wife. 
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To be so; for I trust these wars are over, 
And you will live ia peace on your domains. 


Exter Wenner as Count Strcenpoar. 
Ul. My father, I salute you, and it grieves me 
With such brief'greeting.--~You have heard our bugle ; 
The vassals wait. 
Sieg. So let them. — You forget 
To-morrow is the appointed festival 
In Prague for peace restored. You are apt to follow 
The chase with such an ardour as will scarce 
Permit you to return to-day, or if 
Return'd, too much fatigued to join to-morrow 
The nobles in our marshall’d ranks. 
Uk. You, count, 
Will well supply the place of both — I am not 
A lover of these pageantries. 
Sieg. No, Ulric: 
It were not well that you alone of all 
Our young nobility 
Ida 
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And far the noblest 
In aspect and demeanour. 

Sieg. (to Ina). True, dear child, 
Though somewhat frankly said for a fair damsel. —~ 
But, Ulric, recollect too our position, 

So lately reinstated in our honours. 

Belfeve me, ‘t would be mark’d in any house, 

But most in ours, that onx should be found wanting 
At such a time and place. Besides, the Heaven 
Which gave us back our own, in the same moment 
It spread its peace o’er all, hath double claims 

On us for thanksgiving: first, for our country ; 
And next, that we are here to share its blessings. 

Ur. (aside). Devout, too! Well, sir, I obey at once. 

( Then aloud to a Servant.) 
Ludwig, dismiss the train without! [/.rit Lupwic. 

Ida. And $0 
You yield at once to him what I for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Sieg. (smiling ). 
Of me, 7 trust, inx pretty rebel! who “| 
Would sanction disobedience against all 
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You are not jealous 


Except thyself? But fear not; thou shalt rule hin 
Hereafter with a fonder away and firmer. 
fda. But I should like to govern nov, : 
Sieg. You shall, 
Your harp, which hy the way awaits you with | 
The countess In her chamber. She complains 
That you are a sad truant to your music : t 
She attends you. ! 
Ida. Then good morrow, my kind kinsmen ! || 
Uiric, you'll come and hear tne ? 
Ulr. By and by, | 
Ida. Be sure I'll sound it better than your bugles; | 
Then pray you be as punctual to its notes : 
I'll play you King Gustavus’ march. | 
! 
| 


Clr. And why not 
Old Tilly’ uw? 
Ida. Not that monster's ! I should think 


My harp-strings rang with groans,and not with music, 
Could aught of Ais sound on it : — but come quickly ; 
Your mother will be eager to receive you. { Beit. 
Sieg. Ulric, I wish to speak with you alone. : 
Ulr. My time's your vassal. 
(Aside to Ropourn.) Rodolph, hence! and do | 
As I directed: and by his best speed | 
And readiest means let Rosenberg reply. 
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Rod. Count Slegendorf, command you aught ? I 
am beund 
Upon a journey past the frontier. 
Sieg. (starts). 
Where ? on what frontier ? 
Rod. The Silesian, on 
| My way— ( Aside to Unnsc.) — Where shall I say ? 
Ulr, (aside to Bovotrn). To Hamburgh. 
( Aside to himself.) That 
| Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on 
His further inquisition. 
Rod, Count, to Hamburgh. 
Sieg. (agitated). Hamburgh! No, I have nought 
to do there, nor 
Am aught connected with that city. Then 
| God speed you! 
Rod. 


Ah !-—— 


Fare ye well, Count Siegendorf ! 
Sæit Ronouru. 

Sieg. Ulric, this man, who has just departed, is 

‘ One of those strange companions whom | fain - 

Would reason with you on. 

Ulr. My lord, he is 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 

| In Saxony. 

Steg. 1 talk not of his birth, 

' But of his bearing. Men speak lightly of him. 

UVr. So they will doof most men. Even the monarch 

Is not fenced from his chamberlain's slander, or 

; ‘fhe sneer of the last courtier whom he has made 

Great and ungrateful. 

Sieg. if I must be plain, 

The world speaks more than Hghtly of this Rodolph : 

' They say he is leagued with the “ black bands” who 

Ravage the frontier. fstill 





Ur. And will you believe 
. The world ? 
Sieg. In this case — yes. 
Tr. In any case, 


I thougiit vou knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentence. 
£ itite 
T understand you; you refer to 
My destiny has so involved about me 
Ker spider web, that I can only flutter 
Like the poor fly, but break it nut. Take heed, 
Ulric ; you have seen to what the passions led me: 
Twenty long years of misery and famine —_ { chance, 
Quench'd then not — twenty thousand more, per- 
| Hereafter (or even here in moments which 
Might date for years, did Anguish make the dial) 
May not obliterate or expiate 
. The madness and dishonour of an instant. 
| Ulrle, be warn’d by a father !——I was not 
By mine, and you behald me! 
Ulr. 1 behold 
The prosperous and beloved Siegendorf, 
Lord of a prince’s appanage, and honour'd 
By those he rules and those he ranks with. 
Sieg. Ah! 
Why wilt thou call me prosperous, while I fear 
For thee? Beloved, when thou lovest me not | 
All hearts but one may beat in kindness for me — 
But if my son's is cold:! 
Ulr. Who dare say that ? 
Steg. None else but I, who see it — feel it — keener 
Than would your adversary, who dared say so, 
Your sabre in his heart! But mine survives 
The wound. 


Son ! 
but 
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Ulr. Youerr. My nature {s not given 
To outward fondling : how should it be a0, 
After twelve years’ divorcement from my parents ? 
Sieg. And did not J too pass those twelve torn 





years 
In a like absence? But ‘tis vain to urge you— 
Nature was never call’d back by remonstrance. 
Let ’s change the theme. I wish you to consider 
That these young violent nobles of high name, 
But dark deeds (ay, the darkest, if all Rumour 
Reports be true), with whom thou consortest, 
Will lead thee 
Ulr. (impatiently). IN be led by no man. 
Steg. 
Be leader of such, I would hope: at once 
To wean thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, I have thought it well 
That thou shouldst wed the lady Ida— more 
As thou appear’st to love her. 
Ulr. I have said 
I will obey your orders, were they to 
Unite with Hecate—can a son say more ? 
Siey. Ue says too much in saying this. 
The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood, 
Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 
Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men’s happiness 
(For Glory’s pillow is but restless if 
Love lay not down his cheek there): some strong bias, 
Some master fiend is in thy service, to 
Misrile the mortal who believes him slave, 
And makes his every thought subservient ; else 
Thou ‘dst say at once— “I Jove young Ida, and 
Will wed her;” or, “I love her not, and all 
The powers of earth shall never make me.” — So 
Would I have answer'd. 
UTr. Sir, you wed for love. 
Steg. I did, and it has been my only refuge 
In many miseries. 





* 
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It is not 


Ur. Which miseries 
Had never been but for this love-match. 
Stey. Still 


Against your age and nature! 
E'er answer'd thus till now ? 


Who at twenty 


Clr. Did you not warn me 
Against your own example ? 
Steg. Boyish sophist ! 


In a word, do you love, or Yove not, Ida ? 
Ulr. What matters it, if I am ready to 
Obey you in espousing her ? 
Sieg. As far 
As you feel, nothing, but all life for her. 
She’s young —-all-beautiful —adores you — is 
Endow’d with qualities to give happiness, 
Such as rounds common life into a dream 
Of something which your poets cannot paint, 
And (if it were not wisdom to love virtue) 
For which Philosophy might barter Wisdom ; 
And giving so much happiness, deserves 
A little in return. I would not have ber 
Break her heart for a man who has none to break ; 
Or wither on her stalk like some pale rose 
Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale, 
According to the Orient tale. She is — 
Cir. The daughter of dead Stralenheim, your foe: 
I'll wed her, ne’ertheless ; though, to say truth, 
Just now I am not violently transported 
In favour of such unions. 
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Sieg. But she loves you. 
Ulr. And I love her, and tnerefore would think 
twice. 

Sieg. Alas! Love never did so. 

Ulr. Then 't is time 
He should begin, and take the bandage from 
His eyes, and look before he leaps; till now 
He hath ta'en a jump I’ the dark. 


Steg. But you consent ? 
Ulr. I did, and do. 

Sieg. Then fix the day. 

Ulr *T is usual, 


And certes courteous, to leave that to the lady. 


Steg. I will engage for her. 
: So will not 7 


For any woman: and as what I fix, 
I fain would see unshaken, when she gives 
Her answer, I'll give mine. 


Sieg. But tis yeur office 
To woo. 
Ulr. Count, ’tis a marriage of your making 


So be it of your wooing; but to please you 

I will now pay my duty to my mother, 

With whom, you: know, the lady Ida is. — 

What would you have? You have forbid my stirring 

For manly sports beyond the castle walls, 

And I obey; you bid me turn a chamberer, 

To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting needles, 

And list to songs and tunes, and watch for smiles, 

And smile at pretty prattle, and look into 

The eyes of feminine, as though they were 

The stars receding early to our wish 

Upon the dawn of a world-winning battle — 

What can a son or man do more ? [Brit Unnic. 
Sieg. (solus). Too much ! — 

Too much of duty, and too little luve ! 

He pays me in the coin he owes me not: 

For such hath been my wayward fate, I could not 

Fulfil a parent’s duties by his side 

Till now; but love he owes me, for my thoughts 

Ne’er left him, nor my cyes long’d without tears 

To see my child again, and now I have found him! 

But how !—-obedient, but with coldness ; duteous 

In my sight, but with carelessness ; mysterious — 

Abstracted -—distant-—much given to long absence, 

And where—none know — in league with the most 

riotous 

Of our young nobles; though, to do him justice, 

He never stoops down to their vulgar pleasures ; 

Yet there ’s some tie between them which I cannot 

Unravel. They look up to him-——consult him — 

Throng round him as a leader: but with me 

He hath no confidence! Ah! can I hope it 

After-— what! doth my father’s curse descend 

Even to my child? Or is the Hungarian near 

To shed more blood? or-——Oh ! if it should be! 

Spirit of Stralenheim, dost thou walk these walls 

To wither him and his— who, though they slew not, 

Unlatch'd the door of death for thee? °T was not 

Our fault, nor is our sin: thou wert our foe, 

And yet I spared thee when my own destruction 

Slept with thee, to awake with thine awakening ! 

And only took-—Accursed gold ! thou Hest 

Like poison in my hands; I dare not use thee, 

Nor part from thee; thou camest in such a guise, 

Methinks thou wouldst contaminate all hands 

Tike mine. Yet I have done, to atone for thee, 

| Thou villanous gold ! and thy dead master's doom, 
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Though he died not by me‘or mine, as much 
As if he were my brother! I have ta’en 

His orphan Ida—-cherish’d her as one 

Who will be mine. 


Enter an ATTENDANT, 


Atten. The abbot, if it please 
Your excellency, whom you sent for, waits 


Upon you. [Exit Arrexpant. 
Enter the Paron Aunrur. 
Prior. Peace be with these walls, and all 
Within them ! 
Sieg. Welcome, welcome, holy father ! 


And may thy prayer be heard | — all men have need 

Of such, and I 
Prior. Have the first claim to all 

The prayers of our community. Our convent, 

Erected by your ancestors, is still 

Protected by their children. 

Sieg. 

Continue daily orisons for us 
In these dim days of heresies and blood, 

Though the schismatic Swede, Gustavus, is 

Gone home. 

Prior. To the endless home of unbelievers, 
Where there is everlasting wail and woe, 
Gnashing of teeth, and tears of blood, and fire 
Eternal, and the worm which dieth not ! 

Stey. True, father: and to avert those pangs from | 
Who, though of our most faultless holy church, | 
Yet diced without its last and dearest offices, | 





Yes, good futher ; 





[one, 


Which smooth the soul through purgatorial pains, 
I have to offer humbly this donation 
In masses for his spirit. } 
[Stecennore offers the gold which he had taken | 


from STRALENHEIM. 
Prior, Count, if I 
Receive it, "tis because I know too well 
Refusal would offend you. Be assured 
The largess shall be only dealt in alms, 
And every mass no less sung for the dead. | 
Our house needs no donations, thanks to yours, 
Which has of old endow'd it; but from you 
And yours in all meet things ‘tis fit we obey. 
For whom shall mass be said ? 
Steg. ( fultcring ). For - ſor- the dead. 
Prior, His name ? H 
Sieg. "T is from a soul, and not a name, =|! 
T would avert perdition. 
Prior. I meant not 
To pry into your secret. We will pray 
For one unknown, the same as for the proudest. 
Steg. Secret! I have none; but, father, he who's 
gone 
Might have one; or, in short, he did bequeath — | 
No, not bequeath — but I bestow this sum 
For pious purposes. 
A proper deed 
In the behalf of our departed friends. for, | 
Sieg. But he who's gone was not my friend, but | 
| The deadlitst and the stanchest. 
Prior. Better still! 
To employ our means to obtain heaven for the souls 
Of our dead enemies is worthy those 
Who can forgive them living. 
Sieg. 
Forgive this man. 


But I did not 
I lonthed him to the last, 
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As he did me. I do not love him now, A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to be 
But — Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 


Prior. Best of all! for this is pure religion ! 
You fain would rescue him you hate from hell — 
_ An evangelical compassion — with 


Such things, and leave remorse unto the guilty. 
[ Exeunt, 





Your own gold too! 
Steg. Father, ‘tis not my gold. ACT VY. 
Prior. Whose then? You said it was no legacy. 
Sieg. No matter whose —of this be sure, that he | SCENE 1. 


Who own'd it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your altars : 
*T is yours, or theirs. 
zor. Is there no blood upon it ? 
Sieg. No; but there’s worse than blood —-cternal 
shame ! 
Prior. Did he who own'd it die in his bed? 
Steg. 
He did. 
Prior. Son! you relapse into revenge, 


Alas ! 


| A large and magnificent Gothic Hall in the Castle of 
Siegendorf, decorated with Trophies, pee and 
Arms of that Family. 


Enter Annuuim and Metsten, attendants of Count 
SrEGENDORF. 

Arn, Be quick ! the count will soon return: the 
Already are at the portal. Have you sent Illadics 
The messengers in search of him he seeks for ? 

Meis. I have, in all directions, over Prague, 








If you regret your enemy’s bloodicss death. 
Sieg. His death was fathomlessly deep in blood. By your description track him. The devil take 
Prior. You said he diced in his bed, not battle. These revels and processions! All the pleasure 
Sieg. He (If such there be) must fall to the spectators. 
Died, I scarce know—but—he was stabb'd i’ the , I'm sure none doth to us who make the show. 
dark, Arn. Go to! my lady countess comes, 
And now you have it— pertsh’d on hi» pillow Meis. 


| 
By a cut-throat !— Ay !—you may look upon me! | Ride a day’s hunting on an outworn jade, 
| 


As far as the man’s dress and figure could 


I’d rather 


Zam not the man. I'll meet your eye on that point, | Than follow in the train of a great man 
As I can one day God’s. In these dull pageantries, 
Prior. Nor did he die Arn, 
By means, or men, or instrument of yours ? Within. 
Sieq. No! by the God who sees and strikes ! 


Begone ! and rai] 
{ Exeunt. 


Prior. Nor know you ' Enter the Counrrss JoserHixne Siecenporr and 
Who slew him ? IpA STRALENHEIM. 
Steg. I could only guess at onc, Jus. Well, Heaven be praised, the show is over ! 


ida. How can you say so? Never have I dreamt 
Of aught so beautiful. The flowers, the boughs, 
The banners, and the nobles, and the knights, 
The gems, the robes, the plumes, the happy faces, 
The coursers, and the incense, and the sun 
Streaming through the stain’d windows, even the tomis, 
Which look’d so calm, and the celestial hymns, 
Which seem’d as if they rather came from heaven 
Than mounted there. The bursting organ’s peal 
Rolling on high like an harmonious thunder ; 
The white robes and the lifted eyes; the world 
At peace | and all at peace with one another! 
Oh, my sweet mother ! (Embracing Joserutxe. 


And he to me a stranger, unconnected, 
As unemploy’d. Except by one day’s knowledge, 
I never saw the man who was suspected. 

Prior, Then you are free from guilt. 

Sieg. (eagerly). Oh! am IL? — say! 

Prior, You have said so, and know best. 

Steg. Father! I have spoken 
The truth, and nought but truth, if not the whole - 
Yet say IT am not guilty! for the blood 
Of this man weighs on me, as if I shed it, 

Though, by the Power who abhorreth human blood, 
I did not !— nay, once spared it, when I might 
And could —ay, perhaps, should (if our self-safety 


— —— — 
F — — — 
— — —— — — — 


— — — — — — —— — — — — ere — 


Be c’er excusable in such defences Jos. My beloved child ! 
Against the attacks of over-potent foes) : For such, I trust, thou shalt be shortly. 
But pray for him, for me, and all my house ; Idit. Oh ! 


For, as J said, though I be innocent, 

I know not why, a like remorse is on me, 

As if he had fallen by me or mine. Pray for me, 

Father! I have pray'd myself in vain. 
Prior 


Tam so already. Feel how my heart beats! 
Jos. It does, my love; and never may it throb 
With aught more bitter. 
Ida. Never shall it do so! 
How should it ? What should make us grieve ? I hate 
To hear of sorrow : how can we be sad, 
Who love each other so entirely? You, 
The count, and Ulric, and your daughter Ida. 
Jos. Poor child ! 
Ida. Do you pity me? 
Jos. No: J but envy, 
And that in sorrow, not in the world’s sense 
Of the universal vice, if one vice be 
sagt general than another. 


A T will. 
Be comforted! You are innocent, und should 
Be calm as innocence, 

Steg. But calmness is not 
Always the attribute of innocence. 

I feel it is not. 

Prior. But it will be so, 4 
When the mind gathers up its truth within it. 
Remember the great festival to-morrow, 

Yn which you rank amidst our chiefest nobles. 

Ax well as your brave son; and smooth your aspect. 
Nor in the general orison of thanks 

For bloodshed stopt, let blood you shed not rise 


— — — 


I ‘ll not hear 
A word against a world which still contains 
You and my Ulric. Did you ever sce 


wwe — 


— — — — —— ee 
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Aucht like him? How he tower'd amongst them all ! 
How all eyes follow'd him ! The flowers fell faster — 
Rain‘d from each lattice at his feet, methought, 
Than before all the rest; and where he trod 
I dare be sworn that they grow still, nor e’er 
Will wither. 

Jos. You will spoil him, little flatterer, 
¥f he should hear you. 

ida. But he never will. 
I dare not say so much to him—1 fear him. 

Jos. Way so? he loves you well. 

Ida. But I can never 
Shape my thoughts of him into words to him: 


Besides, he sometimes frightens me. 
Jos. How 80 ? 


Ida. A cloud comes o’er his blue cyes suddenly, 


Yet he says nothing. 

Jos. Tt is nothing : all men, 
Especially in these dark troublous times, 
Have much to think of. 


dua. But I cannot think 
Of aught save him. 
Jas. Yet there are other men, 


In the world’s eye, as goodly. There ’s, for instance, 
The younz Count Waldorf, who scarce once withdrew 
His eyes trum yours to-day. 
dda. I did not see him, 
But Ulric. Did you not see at the moment 
When all knelt, and I wept ? and yct methonghf, 
Through my fast tears, though they were thick and 
I saw him smiling on me. {warm, 
Jos. I could not 
See aught save heaven, fo which my cyes were raised 
Together with the people’s. 
Ida. ; 1 thought too 
Of heaven, although I look’d on Ulric. 
Jos. 
Let us retire; they will be here anon 
Expectant of the banquet. We will lay 
Aside these nodding plumes and dragging trains. 
fda. And, above all, these stiff and heavy jewels, 
Which make my head and heart ach, as both throb 
Beneath their glitter o’er my brow and zone. 
Dear mother, I am with you. 


Come, 


Enter Counr Siecenvorr. ix full dress, from the 
solemnity, and Luowta. 


Ts he not found? 

Lud Strict search is making every where ; and if 
The man be in Prague, be sure he will be found. 

Sieg, Where 's Ulric ? 

Lud. He rode round the other way 
With some young nobies ; but he left them soon ; 
And, if I err not, not a minute since 
I heard his excellency, with his train, 

Gallop o'er the west drawbridge. 


Enter Dunic, splendidly dressed. 
Sieg. (to Lunwic). See they cease not 
Their quest of him I have described. | Eærit Lupwic. 
Oh, Ulric t 
How have I lonz’d for thee ! 
i Your wish is granted — 
Behold me ! 
Sieg. I have seen the murdcrer. 
Uir, Whom? Where ? 
Sieg. The Hungarian, who slew Stralenhetm. 
Ulr. You drearn. 
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Sieg. I live! and as I live, I saw him — 
Heard him ! he dared to utter even my name, 
Olr, What name ? 


Sieg. Werner ! ‘twas mine. 

Ulr. It must be so 
No more: forget it. 

Steg. Never! never ! all 


My destinies were woven in that name: 
Tt will be not engraved upon my tomb, 
But it may lead me there. 
Ulr. To the point - the Hungarian ? 
Sieg. Listen !— The church was throng’; the 
hymn was raised ; 
“ Te Deum” peal’d from nations, rather than 
From choirs, in one great cry of “ God be praised” 
For one day's peace, after thrice ten dread years, 
Each bloodier than the former: J arosc, 
With all the nobles, and as 1 look’d duwn 
Along the lines of lifted faces, — from 
Our banner’d and escutcheon’d gallery, I 
Saw, like a flash of lightning (for I saw 
A moment and no more), what struck me sightless 
To all else —the Hungarian’s face! I grew 
Sick ; and when ] recover'd from the mist 
Whieh curld about my senses, and again 
Look'd down, I saw him not. The thanksgiving 
Was over, and we march'd back in procession. 
Uir. Continue. 
Sieg. When we reach'd the Muldau’s brid;», 
The joyous crowd above, the numberless 
Barks mann‘d with revellers in their best garbs, 
Which shot along the glancing tide beldw, 
The decorated street, the long array, 
The clashing music, and the thundering 
Of far artillery, which seem‘d to bid 
A long and lond farewell to its great doings, 
The standards o’er me, and the tramplings round, 
The roar of rushing thousands, — all — all could 1 ot 
Chase this man from mj} mind, although my senses 
No longer held him palpable. 


Ulr, You saw him 
No more, then ? 
Steq. T look’d, as a dying soldier 


Looks at a draught of water, for this man : 
But still I saw him not; but in his stead 

(ir. What in his stead ? 

Sieg. My eve for ever fell 
Upon your dancing crest ; the loftiest 
As on the loftiest and the loveliest bead 
It rose the highest of the stream of plumes, 
Which overfiow’d the glittering strects of Prazue, 

Cir, What's this to the Hungarian 7 

Sieg. 

Mad almost then forgot him in my son; 

When just as the artillery ceased, and paused 

The music, and the crowd embraced in lieu 

Of shouting, I heard in a deep, low voice, 

Distinct and keencr far upon my ear 

Than the lute cannon’s volume, this word -—~" Werner !” 
Ur. Uttered by — 
Steg Him! I turn’d—and saw —and fell. 

Uir."And wherefore? Were you seen? 

Sieg. The officious care 
Of those around me dragg’d me from. the spot, 
Seeing my faintness, ignorant of the cause : 

You, ton, were too remote in the procession 
(The old nobles being divided from their children) 
To aid me. 





Much ; for 1 
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| Ulr. But I'D aid you now. Sieg. Whereis he ? 

| Sieg. In what ? Gab. inting to Uiuic). Beside you ! 
Ulr. In searching for this man, or — When he’s Unaic rushes forward to attack Ganon; 

found SI£GENDOR? interposes. 

| What shall we do with him ? Sieg. Liar and fiend ! but you shall not be slain; 
Sieg. I know not that. These walls are mine, and you are safe within them, 
Uir. Then wherefore seek ? { He turns to Utzic, 
Sieg. Because I cannot rest | Ulric, repel this calummy, as I 


Till he is found. His fate, and Stralenheim’s, 
And ours, secm intertwisted ! nor can be 
Unravell’d till 





Enter an ATTENDANT. 
Atten. A stranger to wait on 


Your excellency. 





Sieg Who ? 
Atten. He gave no name. 
Sieg. Admit him, ne’ertheless. 
[Zhe Arrenpant introduces Gayor, and 
afterwards exit. 
Ah! 
Gab. »P is, then, Werner ! 
Steg. (haughtily). The same you knew, sir, by 
that name; and you / 
Gab. (looking rownd). I recognise you hoth : father 
and son, 
It seems. Count, I have heard that you, or yours, 
Have lately been in search of me: I am here. 
Sieg. I have sought you, and have found you: you 
are charged 
(Your own heart may inform you why) with such 
A crime a8 — [ fle pauses. 
(ab. ’ Give it utterance, and then 
Tt ‘Il meet the consequences. 
Sieg. 
Unless —— 
Gab. 
Steg. All things, 
| If not all men: the universal rumour— 
i| My own presence on the spot— the place — the 
time — 
| Ant every speck of circumstance unite 
i| To fix the blot on you. 
i Gab. And on me only ? 
if Pause ere you answer: is no other name, 
! Save mine, stain'd in this business ? 
| Sieg. Trifling villain! 
Who play’st with thine own guilt ! Of all that breathe 
Thou best dost know the innocence of him [der. 
‘Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy bloody slan- 
But I will talk no further with a wretch, 
Further than justice asks. Answer at once, 
And without quibbling, to my charge. 


You shall do so—~ 


First, who accuses me ? 


Gab. ’T is false | 
Sieg. Who says 80 ? 
rab, 

Sieg. And how disprove it ? 

Gab. By 
The presence of the murderer. 

Sieg. Name him ! 

Gub. g He 
May have more names than one. ‘Your loniship 

had so 

Once on a time. 

Steg. If yon mean me, I dare 
Your utmost 

Gab, You may do 80, and in safety; 


I know the assassin. 
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Will do. I avow it is a growth so monstrous, 
| I could not deem it earth-born: but be calm ; 
' It will refute itself. But fouch him not. 
[Wiric endeavours to compose himself. 
Gab. Look at him, count, and then Aear me. 
Sieg. (first to Gason, and then looking at Uiric). 
I hear thee. 
My God! you look — 
Ulr. How ? 
Sieg. As on that dread night 
When we met in the garden. 
Uir. (composes himself ). It is nothing. 
Gab. Count, you are bound to hear me. I came 
hither 
Not seeking you, but sought. When I knelt down 
Amidst the people in the church, I dream’d not 
To find the beggar’d Werner in the seat 
Of senators and princes ; but you have call’d me, 
And we have met. 
Sieg. 
Gab. 
Allow me to inquire who profited 
By Stralenheim’s death? Was ’t I— as poor as ever; 
And poorer by suspicion on my name! 
The baron lost in that last outrage neither 
Jewels nor gold ; his life alone was sought, — 
A life which stood between the claims of others 
To honours and estates scarce less than princely. 
Steg. These hints, as vague as vain, attach no Jess 
To me than to my son. 
Gab. I can’t help that. 
But let the consequence alight on him 
Who feels himself the guilty one among us. 
I speak of you, Count Siegendorf, because 
I know you innocent, and deem you just. 
But ere I can proceed —dare you protect me ? 
Dare you command me ? 
(Siecenporr Jirst looks at the Hungarian, and 
then at Urric, who has unbuckled his sabre, 
and is drawing lines with it on the floor — 


Go on, sir. 
Ere I do so, 


| still -in its sheath. 
{ 


Ulr. (luolis at his father und says) 
Let the man go on! 
Gab.*T am unatrm’d, count — bid your son lay down 
His sabre. 
Ulr. (offers it to him contemptuously). 
Take it. 
Gab. No, sir, "tis enough 
That we are both unarm'd — I would not choose 
Yo wear a steel which may be stain’d with more 
, Blood than came there in battle. 
Ulr. (casts the sabre from him in contempt). 
It—-or some 
Such other weapon, in my hands—- spared yours 
Once, when disarm’d and at my mercy. 
Gab. 
I have not forgotten tt: you spared me for 
Your own especial purpose — tu sustain 
An ignominy not my own. 
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The tale is doubtless worthy the relater. 
But is it of my father to hear further ? 
To S1ZGENDORF. 
Sieg. (takes his son by the hand). My son, I know 
my own innocence, and doubt not 
Of yours-—but I have promised this man patience ; 
Let him continue. 
Gab. I will not detain you 
By speaking of myself much : I began 
Life early—and am what the world has made me. 
At Frankfort on the Oder, where I pass'd 
A winter in obscurity, it was 
My chance at several places of resort 
(Which I frequented sometimes, but not often) 
To hear related a strange circumstance 
In February last. A martial force, 
Sent by the state, had, after strong resistance, 
Secured a band of desperate men, supposed 
Marauders from the hostile camp. —They proved, 
However, not to be so— but banditti, 
Whom either accident or enterprise 
Had carried from their usual haunt — the forests 
Which skirt Bohemia —even into Lusatia. 
Many amongst them were reported of 
High rank — and martial law slept for a time. 
At last they were escorted o'er the frontiers, 
And placed beneath the civil jurisdiction 


; OF the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate, 
i Y know no more. 


Sieg. And what is this to Ulric? 
Gab. Amongst them there was said to be one man 
Of wonderful endowments : —birth and fortune, 
Youth, strength, and beauty, almost superhuman, 
And courage as unrivall’d, were proclaim'd 
His by the public rumour ; and his sway, 
Not only over his associates, but 
His judges, was attributed to witchcraft, 
Such was his influence : —I have no great faith 
In any magic save that of the mine— 
I therefore deem’d him wealthy. —But my soul 
Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This prodigy, if only to behold him. 
Sieq. And did you so ? 
Gab. You'll hear. Chance favour’d me: 
A popular affray in the public square 
Drew crowds together — it was one of those 
Occasions where men's souls Jook out of them, 
And show them as they are—~even in their faces : 
The moment my eye met his, I exclaim'd, 
“ This is the man !” though he was then, as since, 
With the nobles of the city. I felt sure 
I had not err'd, and watch’d him long and nearly ; 
I noted down his form — his gesture — features, 
Statnre, and bearing — and amidst them all, 
Midst every natural and acquired distinction, 
T could discern, methought, the assassin’s eye 
And giadiator’s heart, 


Ulr. (smiling). The tale sounds well. 
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Though not his friendship : — it was his intention 
To leave the city privately —we left it 

Together —- and together we arrived 

In the poor town where Werner was conceal’d, 

And Stralenheim was succour’d —— Now we are on 
The verge — dare you hear further ? 


Sieg. : I must do so. 
Or I have heard too much. 
Gab I saw in you 


A man above his station — and if not 
So high, as now I find you, in my then 
Conceptions, 't was that I had rarely seen 
Men such as you appear’d in height of mind 
In the most high of worldly rank ; you were 
Poor, even to all save rags: I would have shared 
My purse, though slender, with you — you refused it. 
Sieg. Doth my refusal make a debt to you, 
That thus you urge it? 
Gab. Still you owe me something, 
Though not for that ; and I owed you my safety, 
At least my seeming safety, when the slaves 
Of Stralenheim pursued me on the grounds 
That J had robb'd him. 
Sieg. I conceal’d you - I, 
Whom and whose house you arraign, reviving viper ! 
Gab. I accuse no man — save in my defence. 
You, count, have made yourself accuser -—judge : 
Your hall’s my court, your heart is my tribunal. 
Be just, and /'ll be merciful ! 
Sieg. 
You! Base calumniator ! 
Gab, I, 'E£ will rest 
With me at last to be so. You conceal’d me — 
In secret passages known to yourself, 
You said, and to none else. At dead of night, 
Weary with watching in the dark, and dubious. 
Of tracing back my way, I saw a glimmer, 
Through distant crannies, of a twinkling light : 
I follow’d it, and reach’d a door-——a secret 
Portal— which open'd to the chamber, where, 
With cautious hand aud slow, having first undone 
As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 
I look'd through and beheld a purple bed, 
And on it Stralenheim !— 


You merciful !— 


Steg. Asleep! And yet 
You slew him !—Wretch ! 
Gab. He was already slain, 


And bleeding like a sacrifice, 

Blood became ice. 
Sieg. 

You saw none else ? 


My own 


But he was all alone ! 
You did not see the — 
{ He pauses from agitation. 


Gab. No, 
He, whom you dare not name, nor even I 
Scarce dare to recollect, was not then in 
The chamber. {still — 


Sieg. (to Utaic). Then, my boy! thou art guiltless 


| Thou bad'st me say J was so once——Oh ! now 


Gab, And may sound better. He appear'd to me | Do thou as much ! 


One of those beings to whom Fortune bends 

As she doth to the daring — and on whom 

The fates of others oft depend ; besides, 

An indescribable sensation drew me 

Near to this man, as if my point of fortune 

Was to be fix’d Sy him, —There I was wrong. 
Steg. And may not be right now. 


Solicited bis notice —and obtain'd it— 


— 


I follow'd him, | 
| 





Gab. Be patient! I can not 
Recede now, though it shake the very walls 
Which frown above us, You remember, — or 
If not, your son does, — that the locks were changed 
Beneath his chief inspection on the morn 
Which fed to this same night: how he had enter’d 
He best knows — but within an antechamber, 
The door of which was half ajar, I saw 


A A man who wash’d his bloody hands, and oft 


—* 
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With stern and anxious glance gazed back upon 
The bleeding body — but it moved no more, 

Sieg. Oh! God of fathers ! 

Gab. I beheld his features 
As I see yours— but yours they were not, though 
Resembling them — behold them in Count Ulric’s! 
Distinct, as I beheld them, though the expression 
Is not now what it then was ;-——but it was so 
When I first charged him with the crime—so lately. 

Steg. This is so {the end! 

Gab. (interrupting him). Nay-—but hear me to 
Now you must do so. - I conceived myself 
Betray’d by you and Aim (for now I saw 
There was some tie between you) into this 
Pretended den of refuge, to become 
The victim of your guilt ; and my first thought 
Was vengeance: but, though arm’d with a short poniard 
(Having left my sword without), I was no match 
For him at any time, as had been proved 
That morning — either in address or force. 

I turn’d, and fled-——i’ the dark; chance rather than 
Skill made me gain the secret door of the hall, 

And thence the chamber where you slept : if I 

Had found you waking, Heaven alone can tell 

What vengeance and suspicion might have prompted ; 
But ne'er slept guilt as Werner slept that night. 

Steg. And yet I had horrid dreams! and such brief 
The stars had not gone down when I awoke. [sleep, 
Why didst thou spare me? I dreamt of my father — 
And now my dream is out ! 

Gab, "Tis not my fault, 

If I have read it. —Well ! I fled and hid me — 
Chance led me here after so many moons — 

And show’d me Werner in Count Siegendorf ! 
Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain, 
Inhabited the palace of a sovereign ! 

You sought me and have found me—now you know 
My secret, and may weigh its worth. 

Sieg. (after a pause). Indeed ! 

Gab. Is it revenge or justice which inspires 
Your meditation ? 

Steg. Neither —I was weighing 
The value of your secret. 

seb, You shall know it 
At once: -—When you were poor, and I, though poor, 
Rich enough to relieve such poverty 
As might have envied mine, I offer’d you 
My purse— you would not share it; —1°l be franker 
With you: you are wealthy, noble, trusted by 
The imperial powers — you understand me ? 

Sieg. Yes. 

Gab. Not quite. You think me venal, and scarce 
°T is no less true, however, that my fortunes (true: 
Have made me both at present. You shall aid me ; 
I would have aided you— and also have 
Been somewhat damaged in my name to save 
Yours and your son's. Weigh well what I have said. 

Sieg. Dare you await the event of a few minutes’ 
Deliberation ? 

Gab, (custs his eyes on Unnic, who is leaning 

against a pillar). If I should do 30? 

Sieg. 1 pledge my life for yours. Withdraw into 
This tower. [ Opens a turret door. 

Gab. (hesitatingly). This is the second ease asylum 
You have offer'd me. 





e 


1 [ Gab. Ihave yet an additional security — 1 did not enter 
Prague 3 —— individual ; and there are tongues without 
that will speak for me, although I should even share the fate 
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And was not the first so ? 





Sieg. 


Gab. I know not that even now— but will approve ; 


The second, I have still a further shield, — 
I did not enter Prague alone; and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim, there are 
Some tongues without will wag in my behalf. 
Be brief in your decision !! 

Steg. I will be so, — 
My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within these walls, but it extends no further. 

Gab. IM take it for so much. 

Sieg, (points to Uruic’s sabre still upon the ground). 

Take also tliat 

I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 


Gab. (takes up the sabre). I will; and so provide | 


To sell my life—— not cheaply. 
[Gazor goes into the turret, which Sizcenvorr 
closes. 

Sieg. (advances to U.nic). Now, Count Ulric! 
For son I dare not call thee-—What say’st thou ? 

Uir. His tale is true. 

Sieg. True, monster | 

Ur, Most true, father ! 
And you did well to listen to it: what 
We know, we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced 

Steg. Ay, with half of my domains ; 

And with the other half, could he and thou 
Unsay this villany. 

Ulr. It is no time 
For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story’s true; and he too must. be silenced. 

Sieg. How 80 ? 

Ulr. As Stralenheim is. 
As never to have hit on this before ? 
When we met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death? Or had the prince’s household been 
Then summon'd, would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger? Or should I 
Have loiter’d on the way? Or could you, Werner, 
The object of the baron’s hate and fears, 

Have fled, unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke? I sought and fathom’d you, 
Doubting if you were false or feeble: I 
Perceived you were the latter: and yet so 
Confiding have I found you, that I doubted 
At times your weakness 

Sieg. Parricide ! no Jess 
Than common stabber! What deed of my life, 

Or thought of mince, could make you deem me fit 
For your accomplice ? 

Ulr. Father, do not raise 
The devil you cannot lay between us. This 
Is time for union and for action, not 
For family disputes. While you were tortured, 
Could J be calm? Think you that I have heard 
This fellow's tale without some feeling ?-——You 
Have taught me feeling for you and myself ; 

For whom or what else did you ever teach it ? 

Sieg. Oh! my dead father’s curse | 't is working now. 

Uir. Let it work on! the grave will keep it down ! 
Ashes are feeble foes: it is more easy 
To baffle such, than countermine a mole, 


Are you so dull 


of Stralenheim. Let your deliberation be short.” — “ Sieg. 


My promise is solemn, sacred, {rrevocable : it extends not, 
however, beyond these wal i Lez.) 


— — = — — — — 
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Which winds its. blind but living path beneath you. 
Yet hear me stil | If you condemn me, yet 
Remember who hath taught me once too often 
To listen to him! ho prociaim’d to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occasion ? 
That passion, was our nature? that the goods 
Of Heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 
Who show'd me his humanity secured 
By his nerves only? Who deprived me of 
All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day? By his disgrace which stamp'd 
(It might be) bastardy on mie, and on 
Himself——a felon's brand! The man who is 
At once both warm and weak invites to deeds 
He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange [done 
That I should act what you could think? We have 
With right and wrong; and now must only ponder 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, as, unknown, 
I would have saved a peasant’s or a dog's, I slew 
Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. He 
Was a rock in our way which I cut through, 
As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 
And our true destination — but not idly. 
As stranger I preserved him, and he owed me 
His dife: when due, I but resumed the debt. 
He, you, and I stood o'er a gulf wherein 
I have plunged our enemy. You kindled first 
The torch — you show'd the path ; now trace me that 
Of safety — or let me ! 
Sieg. I have done with life ! 
Uir. Let us have done with that which cankers ! 
life —. 
Familiar feuds and vain fecriminations 
Of things which cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide: I know no fear, 
And have within these very walls men who things. 
(Although you know them not) dare venture all 
You stand high with the state ; what passes here 
Wil not excite her too great curiosity : 
Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 
Stir not, and speak not ; — leave the rest to me; 
We must have no third babblers thrust between us. 


[ Exit Unnie. | 
Sieg. (solus). Am I awake? are these my fathers’ ! Where ig the villain ? 
halls ? 


And yon —my son? Myson! mine ! who have ever 
Abhorr’d both mystery and blood, and yet 
Am plunged into the deepest hell of both ! i 
I must be speedy, or more will be shed — 
The Hungarians! — Ulrie — he hath partisans, 
It seems: I might have guess'd as much. h fool! | 
Wolves prowl in company. He hath the key 
(As I too) of the opposite door which leads 
Into the turret. Now then! or once more 
To be the father of fresh crimes, no less 
Than of the criminal! Ho! Gabor! Gabor! 

[Brit into the turret, cloriny the door after him, 


SCENE II, 
The Interior of the Turret. 
Ganon and Sisarxponr, 

Gab. Who calls 7 
Sieg. I~ Stegendarf ! 

Lose not a moment ! 
{ Tears off a diamond star and other jewels, and 

thrusts them into Gason's hand. 


Take these, and fly! 
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ACT Ve 
Gab, What am I to do. 
With these ? 
Steg. Whate’er you will: sell them, or hoard, 


And prosper; but delay not, or you are lost ! 
Gab. You pledged your honour for my safety | 
Steg. 
Must thus redeem it. Fly! I am not’ master, 
It seems, of my own castle-—of my own 
Retainers — uay, even of these very walls, 
Or I would bid them ‘fall and crush me! Fly! 
Or you will be slain by —— 
Gab. Is it even 80? 
Farewell, then! Recollect, however, count, 
You sought this fatal interview ! 
Sieg. I did: 
Let it not be more fatal still !— Begone ! 
Gab, By the same path I enter’d 7 
Steg. Yes; that’s safe still: 
But loiter not in Prague ; — you do not know 
With whom you have to deal. 
Gab. I know too well. 
And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sire ! 
Farewell ! { Brit Ganon, 
Sieg. (solus and listening). He hath clear’d the 
staircase. Ah! I hear 
The door suund loud behind him! He is safe | 
Safe !—Oh, my father's spirit |—I am faint — 
| He leans down upon a stone seat, near the wall 
of the tower, in a dronping posture, 


Enter Uiuic, with others armed, and with weapons 
drawn, 
Clr, Despatch !——he’s there ! 
Lud. The count, my lord ! 
Clr, (recagnising Siecenporr). Pou here, sir ! 
Sieg. Yous: if you want another victim, strike! 
Ulr, (seeing him stript of his jewels). Where is the 
ruffian who hath plunder’d you ? 
Vassals, despatch in search of him! You see 
"T was as I said—the wretch hath stript my father 
Of jewels which might form a prince’s heir-lodm ! 
Awéy ! DU follow you forrhwith, 
i Lircunt all but Sixcenpoar and Dunic. 
' What's this ? 


Sieg. There are gwo, sir: which 
Are you in quest of ? 

Clr. Let us hear no more 
Of this: he must be found. You have not let him 

} Excape ? 

Steg, He’s gone. 

Uir. With your connivance ? 

Sieg, With 


| My fullest, freest aid. 


Then fare you well! 
[IUunme is going, 

Steg. Stop t I command — entreat — implore f Oh, 

Ulric ! 
Will you then leave me ? 

Ulr. What! remain to be 
Denounced —.dragg'd, it may be, in chains; and all 
By your inherent weakness, balf-humanity, 

Selfish remorse, and temporising pity, 

That sacrifices your whole race to save 

A wretch to profit by our ruin! No, count, 
Henceforth you have no son t ; 

Steg. I never hact one ; 
And would you ne'er had borne the useless name ! 


i% r. 


















SCENE IL WERNER. 
Where will you go? I would not send you forth Jos. 
Without protection. Means my good lord ! 
Ulr. Leave that uuto me. Sieg. That you have given birth 
I am not alone; nor merely the vain heir To a demog ! 
Of your domains; a thousand, ay, ten thousand Ida, (taking Utarc’s hand). Who shall dare say 
Swords, hearts, and hands, are mine. this of Ulric ? 


Sieg. The foresters ! 
With whom the Hungarian found you firat at Frank- 
fort ! [Go tell 
Ulr, Ves — men — who are worthy of the name! 
Your senators that they look well to Prague ; 
Their feast of peace was early for the times ; 
There are more spirits abroad than have been laid 
With Wallenstein ! 


Enter Joszeaing and Ina, 


Jos. Whut is’t we hear? My Siegendorf! 
Thank Heav'n, I sec you safe ! 

Steg. Safe ! 

Ida. Yes, dear father ! 


Sieg. No, no; TI have no children: never more 
| Call me by that worst name of parent. 


Pours of 


Sieg, Ida, beware ! there’s blood upon that Kand. 
. Ida. (stooping to kisa it). I'd kiss it off, though it 
* 


were mine. 
Sieg. It is 20! 
Ulr, Away! it is your father's! = [Exit Uxaic. 
Ida. Oh, great God ! 


And I have loved this man ! 


(Ina fails senseless —JosePHine stands speech- 
less with horror. 


Steg. The wretch hath slain 


Them both !——My Josephine ! we are now alone ! 
Would we had ever been so! — All is over 
For me | — Now open wide, my sire, thy grave ; 


‘Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 


In mine !~— The race of Siegendorf is past ! 





Idleness: 


A SERIES OF POEMS, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 


Virginibus puerisque canto. — Horace, lib. iii. Ode 1. 
Mir’ ce p26 aA" emsvet, port cs exes, — Homer, Iliad, x. 249. 
He whistled as he went, for want of thought. — Daynen. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FREDERICK, EARL OF CARLISLE, 


KNIGHT OP THE GARTER, ETC. ETC. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THESE POEMS IS INSCRIBED, 


BY [jy OBLIGLD WARD AND AFFECTIONATE KIXSMAN, * 


PRELFACE.3 


tw submitting to the public eye the following col- 
lection, I have not only to combut the difficultics that 
writers of verse generally encounter, but may incur 
the charge of presumption for obtruding myself on 
the world, when, without doubt, I might be, at my 
age, more usefully employed. 

These productions are the fruits of the lighter hours 
of a young man who has lately completed his nine- 
teenth year. 
boyish mind, this is, perhaps, unnecessary information. 


Some few were written during the disadvantages of , 


« [First published in 1807.) 

® {ixabella, the daughter of Willlam, fourth Lord Byron 
(great-great uncle of the Poet), became, tn 1743, the wife of 
, Aaah fourth Farl of Carlisle, and was the mother of the 


arl, to whom this dedication waa addressed. ‘This | 


As they bear the internal evidence of a | 


THE AUTHOR. 


illness and depression of spirits: under the former 
influence, “ Cuinpisn Reco.iectrions,” in particular, 
were composed. This consideration, though it cannot 
excite the voice of praise, may at least arrest the arm 
of censure. <A considerable portion of these poems 
has been privately printed, at the request and for the 
perusal of my friends. I am sensible that the partial 
and frequently injudicious admiration of a social 
circle is not the criterion by which poetical genius is 
to be estimated, yet, “ to do greatly,” we must ‘dare 
greatly ;” and IE have hazarded my reputation and 
feelings in publishing this volume. “ I have passed 
the Rubicon,” and must stand or fall by the “ cast of 


The Fairy’s Answer to Mrs. 


lady was a poetess in her way. 
. "3 rence,” in Pearch’s Collection, 


Greville’s “ Prager of Indi 
is usually ascribed to her.) 


3 [This Preface was omitted in the second edition.) ° 
Bb 4 
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876 
the die.” In the latter event, I shall submit without 
a murmur ; for, though not without solicitude for the 
fate of these effusions, my expectations are by no 
means sanguine. It is probable that I gnay have 
dared much and done little; for, in the words of 
Cowper, “it is one thing to write what may please 
our friends, who, because they are such, are apt to be 
@ little binssed in our favour, and another to write 
what may please every body ; because they who have 
no connection, or even knowledge of the author, will 
be sure to find fault if they can.” To the truth of 
this, however, I do not wholly subscribe: on the 
contrary, I feel convinced that these trifies will not 
be treated with injustice. Their merit, if they possess 
any, will be liberally allowed: their numerous faults, 
on the other hand, cannot expect that favour which 
has been denied to ‘others of maturer years, decided 
character, and far greater ability. 

I bave not aimed at exclusive originality, still less 

have I studied any particular model for imitation; 
some translations are given, of which many are para- 
phrastic. In the original pieces there may appear a 
casual coincidence with authors whose works J have 
been accustomed to read; but I have not been guilty 
of intentional plagiarism. To produce any thing en- 
tirely new, in an age so fertile in rhyme, would be a 
Herculean task, as every subject has already been 
treated to its utmost extent. Poetry, however, is 
not my primary vocation ; to divert the dull moments 
of indisposition, or the monotony of a vacant hour, 
urged me “to this sin:” little can be expected from 
so unpromising a muse. My wreath, scanty as it 
must be, is all I shall derive from these productions ; 
and I shall never attempt to replace its fading leaves, 
or pluck a single additional sprig from groves where 
I am, at best, an intruder. Though accustomed, in 
my younger days, to rove a careless mountaincer on 
the Highlands of Scotland, I have not, of late years, 
had the benefit of such pure air, or so elevated a re. 
sidence, as might enable me to enter the lists with 
genuine bards, who have enjoved both these advan- 
tages, But they derive considerable fame, and a 
few not less profit, from their productions; while I 
shall expiate my rashness as an interloper, certainly 
without the latter, and in all probability with a very 
slight share of the former. I leave to others “ virtim 
volitare per ora.” I look to the few who will hear 
with patience “dulce est desipere in loco.” To the 
former worthics I resign, without repining, the hope 
of immortality, and content myself with the not very 
magnificent prospect of ranking amongst “the mob 
of gentlemen who write ;"”— my readers must deter- 
mine whether I dare say “ with case,” or the honour 
of a posthumous page in “‘ The Catalogue uf Royal 
and Noble Authors,”-—a work to which the Peerage 
is under infinite obligations, inasmauch as many names 
of considerable length, sound, and antiquity, are 
thereby rescued from the obscurity which unluckily 
overshadows several voluminous productions of their 
iliustrious bearers. 

With slight hopes, and some fears, I publish this 
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1 The Earl of Carlisle, whose works have long received 
the meed of public applause, to to which, by their intrinsic 
— they were weil 

by referred to 


cate! Byron occurs in Bos- 
— vol. ¥ 
son's. letter to M 


at 91. ed. 1835. Dr. John- 
ng, on the whole 


. Chapane, criticising 
favourably, the Earle tragedy of “ The Father's Revenge,” 
is inserted in the same volume, p. 942.} — 
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first and last attempt. To the dictates of young 
ambition may be ascribed many actions more crimi-~ 
nal and equally absurd. To a few of my own age 
the contents may afford amusement: I trust they 
will, at least, be found harmiesa. It is highly im- 
probable, from my situation and pursuits hereafter, 
that I should ever obtrude myself a second time on 
the public; nor, even, in the very doubtful event of 
present indulgence, shall I be tempted to commit a 
future trespass of the same nature. The opinion of 
Dr. Johnson on the Poems of a noble relation of 
mine}, “ That when a man of rank appeared in the 
character of an author, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed?,” can have little weight with 
verbal, and still less with periodical, censors; but 
were it otherwise, I should be loth to avail myself of 
the privilege, and would rather incur the bitterest 
censure of anonymous criticism, than triumph in 
honours granted solely to a title. 
































Wours of Ldleness. 







ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, 
COUSLN TO THE AUTHOR, AND VERY DEAR 10 HIM. 3 








Husu'ns are the winds, and still the evening gloom, 
Not e’en a zephyr wanders through the grove, 

Whilst I return, to view my Margaret's tomb, 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 









Within this narrow cell reclines her clay, 

That clay, where once such animation beam'd: 
The King of Terrors seized her ay his prey 3 

Not worth, nor beauty, have her life redeem‘d. 































Oh! could that King of Terrors pity feel, 
Or Heaven reverse the dread decrees of fate, 
Not here the mourner would his grief reveal, 
Not here the muse her virtues would relate. 


But wherefore weep? Her matchless spirit soars 
Beyond where splendid shines the orb of day ; 

And weeping angels Jead her to those bowers 
Where endless pleasures virtue’s deeds repay. 


Aud shali presumptuous mortals Heaven arraign, 
And, madly, godlike Providence accuse ? 

Ah! no, far fly from me attempts so vain ; — 
Ill ne’er submnission to my God refuse. 


Yet is remembrance of those virtues dear, 
Yet fresh the memory of that beauteous face ; 
Seill they call forth my warm affection’s tear, 
Still in my heart retain their wonted place. 
. 1802. 4 


3 The author claire the } 


of the reader more for 
this plece than, perhaps, any other tn the — but as 
it was written at an ear od th 


at the — aid his first eauay —— 


posed at 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


TO E——— 1 


Lat Folly smile, to view the names 
Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 
Yet Virtue will have greater claims 
To.love, than rank with vice combined 


And though unequal is thy fate, 
Since title deck’d my higher birth! 
Yet envy not this gaudy state ; 
Thine is the pride of modest worth. 


Our souls at least congenial meet, 
Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 
Our intercourse is not less sweet, 
Since worth of rank supplies the placc. 
Norvember, 1802. 


TO D——. > 


In thee, I fondly hoped to clasp 

A friend, whom death alone could sever ; 
‘Til envy, with malignant grasp, 

Detach ‘d thee from my breast for ever. 


True, she has forced thee from my breast, 
Yet, in my heart thou keep 'st thy seat ; 

There, there thine image still must rest, 
Until that heart shall cease to beat. 


And, when the grave restores her dead, 
When life again to dust is given, 
On thy dear breast Ill lay my head — 
Without thee, where would be my heaven ? 
February, 1803. 


(daughter and grand-langhter of the two Admirals Parker), 
one of the mast beautiful of evanescent beings. I have long 
forgotten the verse; but it would be difficult for me to forget 
her — her dark eyes — her long eve-lashes — her complete!y 
Greek cast of face and figure! I was then about twelve — 
she rather older, perhaps a year. She dicd about a year or 
two afterwards, in consequence of a fall, which injured her 
spine, and induced consumption. Her sister Anguata by 
some thought still more beautiful.) died of the same malady . 
and it was, indeed, in attending her, that Margaret met with 
the accident which occastoned her death. My sister told 
mo, that when she went to ate her, shortly before her death, 
upon acctdentally mentioning my name. Margaret coloured, 
throughout the pateness of mortality, to the eyes, to the great 
astonishment of my sister, wha knew nothing of our attach- 
ment, nor could conceive why my name should affect her at 
such atime. I knew nothing of her illness — being at Har- 
row and in the country — til] sho was gone. Some years 
after, ] made an attempt at an elegy — a very dull one. Ido 
not recojlect scarcely any thing equal to the transparent 
beanty of my cousin, or to the sweetness of her temper, 
during the short period of our intimacy. She looked as if 
she bad been made out of a rainbow — all beauty and peace.” 
— Byron Diary, 1821.) 


} koi little , and some others in the collection. refer 
to a boy of Lord Byron’s own age, son of one of his tenants 
at Newstead, for whom he had formed a romantic attachment, 
of earlier date than any of his school friendships.) 


2 (Lord Delawarr. The idea of printing a collection of 
his Poems first occurred to Lord Byron in the parlour of 
that cottage, which, during his visit to Southwell, had be- 
come his adopted home. Miss Pigot, who was not before 
aware of his turn for vorsifying, had been reading aluud 
the Poems of Barns, when young Byron said, that “ he, too, 
was a poet sometimes, and would write down for her some 
verses of his own which he remnembered.”’ He then, with 
& pencil, wrote these nea, To D—." 4 fac-simile of the 
first four lines of this penciling fronts p. 1.] 


3 [This poem appeara to have beon, in its original state, 

aed to commemorate the death of the same lowly-born 

youth, to whom the affectionate verses given in the opposite 
columh were addressed : ⸗ 


Or * 
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EPITAPH ON A FRIEND.3 


"Arie weiv pods tAcewes iv) Casio ives. — LAERTION, 


% 


On, Friend! for ever loved, for ever dear ! 

What fruitiess tears have bathed thy honour’d bier ! 
What sighs re-echo’d to thy parting breath, 
Whilst thou wast struggling in the pangs of death ! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 

Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force ; 

Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 

Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 

Thou still hadst lived to bless my aching sight, 
Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend’s delight. 

If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 

Yhe spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 

No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 

But living statues there are seen to weep ; 
Affliggion’s semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, - 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom, 

What though thy sire lament his failing Une, 

A father’s sorrows cannot equal mine! 

Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Yet other offspring svothe his anguish here: 

But, who with me shall hold thy former place ? 
Thine image, what new friendship can efface ? 
Ah! none !—a fafher’s tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother’s woe ; 

‘To all, save one, is consolation known, 

While solitary friendship sighs aione. 


1803. 


“ Though low thy lot, since in a cotiage born,” &c. 


But, in the altered form of the Epitaph, not only this passaze, 
but every other containing an allusion to the low rank of his 
young companion, is omitted ; while, in the added parts, the 
introduction of such language as — 


“ What though thy sire lament his falling line,” 


seems calculate to give an idea of the youth’s station in life, 
wholly different from that which the whole tenour of the ori- 
ginal Epitaph warrants. * That he grew more conscious,” 
says Mr. Moore.“ of his high station, as he approached to 
manhood, is not improbable, and this wish to sink his early 
friendship with the young cottager may have been a result of 
that feeling.” The following is a copy of the lines as they 
firet appeared in the private yolume : — 


* Oh, Bov ! for ever loved, for ever dear ! 
What fruitless tears have bathed thy honour’d bier ! 
What sighs re-echo'd to thy parting breath, 
While thou wast struggling in the pangs of death ! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force ; 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 
Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 
Thou still hadst lived to hless my aching sight, 
Thy comrade’s honour, and thy friend's dotight. 
Though low thy lot, sence in a cattage born, 
No tithes did thy Innndle name adarn, 
Ty me, far dearer was thy artless love 
Than all the joys wealth, fame, and friends could prov? 3 
Yor thee alone I lived, or wish’d to live ; 
Oh God ! ff impious, this rash word forgive | 
Heart-broken now, I wait an cqual doom, 
Content to join thee in thy turf-clad tomb ; 
Where, this frail form composed in endless rest, 
INM make my last cold pillow on thy breast; 
That breast where oft in life I've laid my head, 
Will yet receive me mouldering with the dead ; 
This life resign'd, without one parting sigh, 
Together in one bed of earth we °l! lie! 
Together share the fate to mortals giver; 
Together mix our dust, and hope for heaven.”’] 


— — 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Wuen, to their airy hall, my fathers’ voice 
Shall call my aptrit, joyfal in their choice ; 
When, poised upon the gale, my form shall ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain's side ; 
Oh! may my shade bebold no sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where earth to earth returns ! 
No lengthen’d scroll, no praise-encumber’d stone ; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone :! 

If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 
Ob! may no other fame my deeds repay ! 
That, only that, shall single out the spot ; 
By that remember'd, or with that forgot. 


— chorea Arsh aes 








1803. 
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ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY. * 


“ Why dost thou build the hall, sen of the winged days ? 
Thou lookest from thy tower to-day: yet 0 few years, and 
Ge ist of the desert comos, it howls in thy empty court.” 
— Ossian, 


TuroueH thy battlements, Newstcad, the hollow 
winds whistle ; 
Thon, the hall of my fathers, art gone tu decay : 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late bloom'd in the 
way. 


Of the mail-cover'd Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain. 3 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. [rattle, 


1 (Of the sincerity of this youthful aspiration, the Poct has 
leſt repeated proofs. By bis will, drawn np in 1511. he di- 
rected, that ‘‘ no inscription, save his name and age, should 
be written on his tomb:’? and, in 381% he wrote thus to 
Mr. Murray :—“ Some of the epitaphe at the Certosa ce- 
metery, at Ferrara, pleased me more than the more splendid 
monuments at Bologna; for instance — 

* Martini Luigi 
Implora pace.’ 
Can any thing be more full of pathos? | hope whoever may 
— me will sec those two words, and no more, put over 
me.” 

2 (The priory of Newstead, or de Novo Loco, in Sherwood, 
was founded about the year 1170, by Henry II. and dedicated 
to God and the ed pi Kt was in the reign of Henry VIII, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, that, by a royal grant, 
it was added, with the lands adjoining, to the ather possce- 
sions of the B family. The farourite npon whom they 
were conferred, was the grand-nephew of the gallant soldicr 
who fought by the side of Richmond at Bosworth, and is 
distinguished from the other knights of the same Christian 
name, in the farolly, by the title of “ Sir John Byron the 
Little, with the iy beard.” A portrait of this personage 
was one of the few family pictures with which the walls of 
the abbey, while in the possession of the Poet, were de- 
corated.} 


3 {There being no record of any of Lord Byron's ancestors 
ha been engaged.in the Holy Wars, Mr. Moore suggests, 
that the Poet may have had no other authority for this notion, 
than the tradition which he found connected with certain 
strange groups of heads, which are represented on the old 
pancl-work in some of the chambers at Newstead. In one 
of these groups, consisting of three heads, strongly carved 
and projecting from the i, the centre figure evidently 
represents a Saracen or Moor, with an European female on 
one side of him, and a Christian soldier on the other. Ina 
second group, the female occupies the centre, while on cither 
side is the head of a Saracen, with the eyes fixed earnestly 
wpon her. the exact meaning of these figures there is 
nothing known; but the tradition is, that they refer to a love 
adventure of the age of the Crusades.) 

4 f In the park of — — says Thoroton, “ there was 
a atte some of the ruins of which are yet visible, called 
Horistan Castle, which was the chief mansion of Ralph de 
Burun’s successars."’} 

6 [Two of the family of Byron’ are enumerated as serving 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


α drmah, — a eemate 





No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing num- 
bers, {wreath ; 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war-lauroll’d 
Near Askalon’s towers, John of Horistan 4 stumbers, 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by death. 


Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy ; 9 
For the safety of Edward and England they fell: 
My fathers! the tears of your country redress ye ; 
How you fought, how you died, still her annals can 
tell. 


On Marston®, with Rupert?, ‘gainst traitors con- 

tending, [field ; 

Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the bleak 

For the rights of a monarch their country defending, 
Til death their attachment to royalty seal’d. § 


Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think upon glory and you. 


Though a tear dim his eye at this sad scparation, 
P is nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he gues, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 
Iie vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or ke you will he perish; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your 
own! 1803. 


with distinction tn the siege of Calais, under Edward III., and 
aw among the knights who tell ou the glorious field of Cressy] 


6 The battle of Marston Moor, where the adherents of 
Charies I. were defeated. 


7 Son of the Elector Palatine, and nephew to Charles 1. 
He afterwards commanded the fleet in the reign of Charles I. 


® (Sir Nicholas Byron served with distinction In the Low 
Countries ; aod, in the Great Rebellion, he was one of the 
lirst to take up arms in the royal cause. After the battle of 
Edgehill. he was made colonal-goneral of Cheshire and 
Shrapshire, and governor of Chester, “ He was," says Cla- 
rendou, “ a person of great affability and dexterity, as well as 
martial knowledge, which gave great life to the designs of 
the well affected ; and, with the eucourageraent of some gen- 
tlemen of North Wales, he raised such a power of horse and 
foct, a3 made frequent skirmishes with the enomy, sometimes 
with notable advantage, never with signal loss.”’— In 1643, 
Sie John Byron was created Baron Byron of Rochdale in the 
county of Lancaster ; and seldom has a title been bestowed 
for such high and honourable services aa Chose by which he 
deserved the gratitude of his royal master. Through almost 
every page of the Illatory of the Civil Wars, we trace his 
name In commection with the varying fortunes of the king, 
and find him faithful, persevering, and disinterested to the 
t. ‘Sir John Biron,” says Mrs. Hutchinaon, © afterwards 
Lord Biron, and all his brothers, bred 1p tn arms, and valiant 
men in thelr own persons, were all passionatety the king’s."” 
We find alsa, in the reply of Colonel Hutchinson, when 
governor of Nattingham, to his cousin-german Sir Richard 
Byron, a noble tribute to the chivalrous fidelity of the race. 
Sir Richard, having sent to prevall on his relative to sure 
render the castle, recetved for answer, that “ except he fonnd 
is own heart prone to such treachery, he might consider 
there was, if nothing cise, so much of 8 Byron's blood fn 
him, that he should very mach scorn to betray or quit a 
trust he had undertaken." — On the monument of Richar 
the second Lord Byron, who lies buried tn the chancel 
Hucknal-Tokard church, there is the following inacription + 
— * Boneath, in « vault, is interred the body of Richard Lord 
Byron, who, with the rest of his — being seven brothers, 
faithfully served King Charles the iret in the civil wars 
who suffered much for their loyalty, and fost all their present 
fortunes: yot it pleased God so to bless the humble emicea- 
vours of the said Itichard Lord Byron, that he re-pn 
part of their ancient inheritance, which he leit to bis pos- 
terfty, — a laudable memory for his great piety and 
¢ y. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN IN “ LETTERS TO AM ITALIAN NUN AND AN 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN : BY J. J. ROUSSEAU: FOUNDED 
ON FACTS.” 


“ Away, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simple hearts ; 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving.” 

| 

| 

} 

} 

| 

| 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING, ADDRESSED TO MISS —. 


Dear, simple girl,'those flattering arts, 

From which thou'dst guard frail female hearts, 
Exist but in imagination, — 

Mere phantoms of thine own creation ; 

For be who views that witching grace, 

That perfect form, that lovely face, 

With eyes admiring, oh! believe me, 

He never wishes to deceive thee: 

Once in thy polish’d mirror glance, 

Thou ’lt there descry that elegance, 

Which from our sex demands such praises, 
But envy in the other raises : 

Then he who tells thee of thy beauty, 

Believe me, only does his duty: 

Ah! fly not from the candid youth ; 

It is not flattery, — tis truth. 

Judy, 1804. 


~~ 


ADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL WHEN 
DYIXG. | 

alte ! vagula, blandula, 
Jospes comeaque corporis, 
Qua nune ablhis in loca — 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos 7} 

Aut! gentle, flecting, wav’ring sprite, 

Friend and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 





TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
AD LESBIAM. 


Eaquat to Jove that youth must be — 

Greater than Jove he scems to me— 

Who, free from Jealousy’s alarms, 

Securely views thy matchless charms, 

That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 

That mouth, from whence such music flows, 

To him, alike, arc always known, 

Reserved for him, and him alone. 

Ah! Lesbia! though ‘tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee ; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

I necds must gaze, but, gazing, die ; 

Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, | 

Parch'd to the throat my tongue adheres, 

My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short, | 

My limbs deny their slight support, 

Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 

With deadly languor droops my head, 
| 


1cThis and several little pleces that follow appear to be 
fraymente of echool exercises done at Harrow.) : 


a 
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IDLENESS. 








My ears with tingling echoes ring, 
And life itself is on the wing , 

My eyes refifke the cheering light, 
Their orbs are veil’d in starless night: 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 
And feels a temporary death. 








TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL 


AND TIBULLUS. 
BY DOMITIUS MAKSUS. 


Hie who sublime in epic numbers roll’d, 
And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 
By Death’s? unequal hand alike controll’d, 
Fit comrades in Elysian regions move ! 


— — te 


IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
“ Sulpicia ad Cerinthum.” — Lib. 4. 


Crurt Cerinthus! does the fell disease 

Which racks my breast your fickle bosom please ? 
Alas! I wish'd but to o’erconie the pain, 

That 1 might live for love and you again ; 

But now I scarcely shall bewail my fate: 

By death alone I can avoid your hate. 


— 


— — 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
[Y.ugete, Veneres, Cupidinesque, &c.] 


Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 
Nor let your wings with joy be spread, 
My Lesbia’s favourite bird is dead, 
Whom dearer than her eyes she loved 3 
Yor he was gentle, and so true, 
Ohedient to her call he flew, 
No fear, no wild alarm he knew, 
But lightly v’er her bosom moved : 


And softly fluttering here and there, 
He never sought to cleave thy air, 
But chirrup’d oft, and, free from care, 
Tuned to her ear his grateful strain. 
Now having pass'd the gloomy bourne 
From whence he never can return, 
His death and Lesbia’s gricf I mourn, 
Who sighs, alas! but sighs in vain. 


Oh ! curst he thou, devouring grave ! 

Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 

From whom no carthly power can save, 
For thou hast ta’en the bird away: 

From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erfiow, 

Her, swollen cheeks with weeping glow; 

Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
Receptacie of life’s decay. 


öö·— 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 
TO ELLEN, 


On! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 
A million scarce would quench desire: 


2 The hand of Death ix ead to be unjust or unequal, as 
Virgil was considerably older than Tibullus at his decease. 
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Still would I steep my lips in bliss, 

And dwell an age on every kiss: 

Nor then my soul should sated be; 

Still would 1 kiss and cling to thee: 
Nought shouid my kiss from thine dissever ; 
Still would we kiss, and kiss for ever ; 

E’en though the numbers did exceed 

The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 

To part would be a vain endeavour : 

Could I desist ?—-ah | never — never ! 


— —— — 





TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 


{Justum et tenacem propositd virum, &c.] 


Tur man of firm and nobie sou) 
No factious clamours can control ; 
No threat’ning tyrant’s darkling brow 
Can swerve him from his just intent : 
Gales the warring waves which plough, 
By Auster on the billows spent, 
To curb the Adriatic main, 
Would awe his fix’d, determined mind fo vain. 


Ay, and the red right arm of Jove, 
Hurtling his lightnings from above, 
With all his terrors there unfurl'd, 
He would unmoved, unawed, behuld. 
The flames of an expiring world, 
Again in crashing chaos roll’d, 
In vast promiscuous ruin hurl’d, 
Might light his glorious funcral pile : 
Still] dauntless "midst the wreck of earth he ‘d smils. 





FROM ANACREON. 
[Qirw asyiw Angasdas, x. 7. 2.) 


I wisx to tune my quivering lyre 
To deeds of fame and notes of fire ; 
To echo, from its rising swell, 

How heroes fought and nations fell, 
When Atreus’ sons advanced to war, 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar; 

But still, to martial strains unknown, 
My lyre recurs to love alone. 

Fired with the hope of future fame, 

I seek some nobler hero's name ; 
The dying chords are strung anew, 
To war, to war, my harp is due ; 
With glowing strings, the epic strain 
To Jove’s great son IT raise again ; 
Alcides and his glorious deeds, 
Beneath whose arm the Hydra bleeds. 
All, all in vain; my wayward lyre 
Wakes allver notes of soft desire. 
Adieu, ye chiefs renown’d in arms! 
Adieu the clang of war’s alarms! 

To other deeds my soul is strung, 
And sweeter notes shall now be sung ; 
My harp shall all its powers reveal, 
To tell the tale my heart must feel : 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
in songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 


— — — — 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


FROM ANACREON. 
EMacorux riau web? demir, m. 7. 4.3 


"T was now the hour when Night had driven 
Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 
Bootes, only, seem’d to roll 

His arctic charge uround the pole; 

While mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot tg smile, or ceased to weep ; 

At this lone hour, the Paphian boy, . 
Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course, 

And knocks with all his little force. 

My visions fled, alarm'd I rose, — 

“‘ What stranger breaks my blest repose ? ” 

“ Alas!" replies the wily child, 

In faltering accents sweetly mild, 

“ A hapless infant here I roam, 

Far from my dear maternal home. 

Oh! shield me from the wintry blast ! 

The nightly storm is pouring fast. 

No prowling robber lingers here. 

A wandering baby who can fear?” 

I heard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the gale: 

My breast was never pity's foe, 

But felt for all the baby's woe. 

I drew the bar, and by the light, 

Young Love, the infant, met my sight ; 

His bow across his shoulders flung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung 

(Ah! little did I think the dart 

Would rankle soon within my heart). 

With care I tend my weary guest, . 

His little fingers chill my breast ; 

Tis glossy curls, his azure wing, 

Which droop with nightly showers, I wring; 
His shivering Hmbs the embers warm ; 

And now reviving from the storm, 

Scarce had he felt his wonted glow, | 
Than switt he seized his slender bow -—~ { 
“J fain would know, my gentle host,” 

He cried, “if this its strength has lost ; 

I fear, relax'd with midnight dews, 

The strings their former aid refuse.” 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 

Peep in my tortured heart it lies ; 

Then loud the joyous urchin laugh'd : — 
“My bow can still impel the shatt ; 

Tis firmly fix'’d, thy sighs reveal it; 

Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel it >” 


— — —— — 


FROM THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OF 
JESCHYLUS. 


[Mocece’ 6 rere vice, x, 9.2.) 


Guxar Jove, to whose almighty throne 
Both gods and mortals homage pay, 
Ne’er may my soul thy power disown, 
Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 
€)ft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean's mossy hall ; 
My voice shall raise no impious strain 
"Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 
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How different now thy joyless fate, 
, Since first Hesione thy bride, 
When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 
Thou sat’st, while reverend Ocean smiled, 
And mirthful strains the hours beguiled, 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 


Nor yet thy doom was fix'd, nor Jove relentless 


frown'd. ! 


Harrow, Dec. 1. 1801. 


TO EMMA. 


Since now the hour is come at last, 

When you must quit your anxious lover; 
Since now our dream of bliss is past, 

One pang, my girl, and all is over. 


Alas! that pang will be severe, 
Which bids us part to meet no more ; 
Which tears me far from one so dear, 
Departing for a distant shore. 


Well ! we have pass’d some happy hours, 
And joy will mingle with our tears ; 
When thinking on these ancient towers, 

The shelter of our infant years ; 


Where from this Gothic casement’s height, 
We view'd the lake, the park, the dell ; 

And still, though tears obstruct our sight, 
We lingering look a last farewell, 


Q'er fields through which we used to run, 
And spend the hours in childish play ; 
Q’er shades where, when our race was dorfe, 

Reposing on my breast you lay ; 


Whilst I, admiring, too remiss, 
Forgot to scare the hovering flics, 
Yet envied every fly the Kiss 
It dared to give your slumbering eyes : 


See still the little painted bark, 
In which I row'd you o'er the luke ; 
See there, high waving o'er the park, 
The elm I clamber’d for your sake. 


These times are past -—our joys are gone, 
You leave me, leave this happy vale ; 

These scenes I must retrace alone : 
Without thee what will they avail ? 


Who can conceive, who has not proved, 
The anguish of a last embrace ? 

When, torn from all you fondly loved, 
You bid a long adieu to peace. 


This is the deepest. of our woes, 

For this these tears our cheeks bedew ; 
This is of love the final close, 

Oh, God! the fondest, last adieu ! 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 
\ 


| 
| 


TO M. S. G. 


Wurne'rer I view those lips of thine, 
Their hue invites my fervent kiss ; 
Yet I forego that bliss divine, 
Alas ! it were unhatlow’d bliss. 


Whene'er I dream of that pure breast, 
How could I dwell upon its snows ! 
Yet is the daring wish represt, 
For that — would banish its repose. 


A glance from thy soul-searching eye 
Can raise with hope, depress with fear ; 
Yet I conceal my love, — and why ? 
I would rot force a painful tear. 


I ne’er have told my iove, yet thou 
Hast seen my ardent flame ‘oo well ; 
And shall I plead my passion now, 
To make thy bosom’s heaven a hell ? 


No! for thou never canst be mine, 
United by the priest’s decree: 
By any ties. but those divine, 
Mine, my beloved, thou ne'er shalt be. 
then let the secret fire consume, 
Let it consume, thow shalt not know: 
With joy I court a certain doom, 
Rather than spread its guilty glow. 


I will not ease my tortured heart, 

By driving dove-eyed peace fron thine ; 
Rather than such a sting impart, 

Lach thought presumptuous I resign. 


Yes ! yield those lips, for which I’d brave 
More than I here shall dare to tell ; 
Thy innocence aud mine to save, — 
I bid thee now a last farewell. 


Yes ! yield that breast, fo seck despair 
And hope no more thy soft embrace ; 

Which to obtain my soul would dare, 
All, all reproach — but thy disgrace. 


Af least from guilt shalt thou be free, 
No matron shall thy shame reprove ; 

Though cureless pangs may prey on me, 
No martyr shalt thou he to love. 


TO CAROLINE. 


Tuinx’st thou I saw thy beauteous eyes, 
Suffused in tears, implore to stay ; 

And heard unmoved thy plenteous sighs, 
Which said far more than words can say ? 


Though keen the grief thy tears exprest, 
When love and hope lay both o'erthrown, 

Yet still, my girl, this bleeding breast 
Throbb'd with deep sorrow as thine own. 


1 (* My first Harrow verses (that is, English, as ex- | (our head master) but coolly. No one had, at that time, the 
excites): a translation of a chorus from the Prometheus of | least notion that Y should subside into poesy." —~ Byron 


us, were received by Dr. Drury, my grand patron | Diary.) 
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BYRON’S 


But when our cheeks with anguish glow’d, 
When thy sweet lips were join’d to mine, 

The tears that from my eyelids flow’d 
Were lost in those which fell from thine. 


Thoa. could’st not feel my burning cheek, 

Thy gushing tears had quench’d its flame; 
And as thy tongue essay'd to speak, 

In signs alone it breathed my name. 
And yet, my girl, we weep in vain, 

In vain our fate in sighs deplore ; 
Remembrance only can remain, — 

But that will make us weep the more. 


Again, thou best beloved, adicu ! 
Ab ! if thou canst, o’ercome regret ; 
Nor let thy mind past joys review, — 
Our only hope is to forget! 


TO CAROLINE. 


Wren I hear you express an affection so warm, 
Ne’er think, my beloved, that I do not believe ; 

For your lip would the soul of suspicion disarm, 
And your eye beams a ray which can never deceive. 


Yet stil! this fond bosom regrets, while adoring, 
That love, like the leaf, must fall into the sere ; | 
That age will come on, when remembrance, deploring. , 
Contemplates the scenes of her youth with a tear ; | 

| 

| 


That the time must arrive, when, no longer retaining 
Their aubarn, “those locks must wave thin to the 
breeze, 
When a few silver hairs of those tresses remaining, 
Prove nature a prey to decay and disease. 


’Tis this, my beloved, which spreads gluom o'er my 
features, 
Though I ne‘er shall presume to arraign the decree 
Which God has proclaim’d as the fate of his creatures, 
In the death which one day will deprive you of ine. | 


Mistake not, sweet secptic, the cause of emotion, | 
No doubt can the mind of your lover invade ; 

He worships each look with such faithful devotion, 
A smile can enchant, or a tear can dissnaie. | 


But as death, my beloved, soon or Jate shall o’ertake us, 
And our breasts, which alive with such sympathy 
glow, ' 
Will sleep in the grave till the blast shall awake us, 
When calling the dead, in earth’s bosom laid low, — 


Oh! then let us drain, while we may, draughts of 
pleasure, 
Which from passion like ours may unceasingly flow ; 
Let us pass round the cup of love's bliss in fut] mea 
And quaff the contents as our nectar below. {sure, | 
1908, 


I {Lord ri‘a tranelations of Camoéns’ Amatory 
Poems, Verses, and Little’s Poems, are mentioned by Mr. 
Moore aa having been at this period the favourite study of 
Lord Byron.) — 

2 [{* The latter years of ons present a mournful pi¢- 
— merely of individual calamity, but of —— 
gratitude. He whose best years had been devoted to the | 


WORKS. 


TO CAROLINE. 


Ou ! when shall the grave hide for ever my sorrows ? 
Oh! when shall my soul wing her Aight from this 
clay ? 
The present is bell, and the coming to-morrow 
But brings, with new torture, the curse of to-day. 


From my eye flows no tear, from my lips flow no curses, 
I blast not the fiends who have hurl'é me from bliss: 
For poor is the soul which bewailing rehearses 
Its querulous grief, when in anguish like this. 


Was my eye, *stead of tears, with red fury flakes 


bright’ning, 
Would my lips breathe a flame which no stream 
could assuage, [lightning, 


On our foes should my glance launci: in vengeance ite 


With transport my tongue give a loose to its rage. 


But now tears and curses, alike unavailing, 
Would add to the souls of our tyrants delight; 
Could they view us our sad separation bewailing, 
Their merciless hearts would rejoice at the sight. 


Yet still, though we bend with a feign’d resignatiun, 
Life beams not for us with one ray that can cheer ; 

Love and hope upon earth bring no more consolation ; 
In the grave is our hope, for in life is our fear. 


Qh! when, my adored, in the tomb will they place me, 
Since, in life, love and friendship for ever are fied ? 
If again in the mansion of death 1 embrace thee, 
Perhaps they will leave unmolested the dead. 
1805. 


STANZAS TO). A LADY, 
WITH THE POMS OF CAMOENS, | 


Tris votive pledge of fond esteem, 
Perhaps, dear girl! for me thou ‘it prize ; 
It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 
A theme we never can despise. 


Who blames it but the envious fool, 
The old and disappointed maid ; 
Or pupil of the prudish school, 
In single surrow doum'd to fade ? 


Then read, dear girl! with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne'er be one of those, 
To thee in vain T shall not plead 
In pity for the poet's woes. 


He was in sooth a genuine hard ; 
His was no faint, fictitous flame : 
Like his, may love be thy reward, 
But not thy hapless fate the same, ® 


service of his country, he who had taught her Uterary fame 
to rival the proudest cffurta of Italy ltself, and whe seemed 
horn to revive the remembranre of ancient gentility and Lu- 
sian heroiam, waa compelied to wander through the — 


a wretched, ident on casual contribution. One 
, Mone re® to smooth his downward path, and guide his 
ateps | @ grave with gentioness and consolation. it was 
=f) 

















THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


A BugSsros Be yogdaue 
sit 7 


Exgere: pcouwsy 4288. ANACREON, 


Away with your fictions of flimsy remance ; 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove ! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 


Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove ; 
From what blest {uspiration your sonnets would flow, 
Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of love! 


If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service to rove, 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the muse, 

And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 


I hate you, ye cold compositions of art ! 
Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots re- 
prove, 
I court the effusions that spring from the heart, 
Which throbs with delight to the first kiss of love. 


Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move : 

| Arcadia displays but a region of dreams : 

What are visions like these to the first kiss of love ? 


Oh! cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 

From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove : 
Some portion of paradise still is on carth, 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 


1 When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are 
' past — 

For years fleet away with the wings of the dove — 
| The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 

; Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 


ON A CHANGE OF MASTERS AT A GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. } 


Where are those honours, Ida! once your own, 
When Probus? filled your magisterial throne ? 


Antonio, his slave, a native of Java, who had accompanied 
Cainvens to Enrope, after having resened him trom the 
waves, when shipwrecked at the mouth of the Mecon. This 
faithful attendant waa wont to seek alins throughout Lisbon, 
and at night shared the produce of the day with his poor and 
broken-hearted master. But his friendship was employed in 
vain. Camoéns sank beneath the pressure of penury and 


disease, and died in an alms-house early in the year 1579. — 
STRANGPORD. | 


1 [In March, 1805, Dr. Drury retired from his situation of 
-master at Harrow, and was succeeded by Dr. Butler.) 


2“ Dr. Drury, whom I plagued sufficiently, was the best, 
the kindest (and yet strict, too) friend I ever had ; and 1 look 
upon him still as a father.” .. Diary.) 


5“ At Harrow I was a moat — boy, but led latterly, 
and have retained many of my school friendships, and all 
my dislikes— except to Dr. Butler, whom J treated rebel- 
liously, and have been sorry ever since.” — ? 


Byron D 
The reconciliation which tock place between him and 


; h 


Butler, before hie departure for Greece, in 1809, is, says 
Mr. Moore, “ one of those instances of placablltty und pliable- 
ness with which his life abounded. Not content with this 
vate atonement to the Doctor, it was his intention, had 
published another edition of the Hourg of Séiemess, to 
substitute, for the offensive verses against ist: 


J 


—— 
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As ancient Rome, fast ſulling to disgrace 


> 


Hail’d a barbarian in her Cexsar’s place, 
So you, degenerate, share as hard « fate, 

And seat Pomposus where your Probus sate. 

Of narrow brain, yet of a narrower soul, 

Pomposus § holds you in his harsh control ; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway'd, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 

With noisy nonsense, and new-fangled rules, 

Such as were ne'er before enforced in schools. 
Mistaking pedantry for learning’s laws, 

He governs, sanction’d but by self-applause ; 

With him the same dire fate attending Rome, 
Tli-fated Ida! soon must stamp your doom ; 

Like her o’erthrown, for ever lost to fame, 

No trace of science Jeft you, but the name. 

July, 1805. | 


| 





TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. + 


Dorset >! whose early steps with mine have stray’d, 
Exploring every path of Ida’s glade ; 
Whom still affection taught me to defend, 
And made me less a tyrant than a friend, 
Though the harsh custom of our youthful ban 
Dade thee obey, and gave me to command ; 6 
‘hee, on whose head a few short years will shower 
The gift of riches and the pride of power ; 
E’en now a name illustrious is thine own, 
Renown'd in rank, not far beneath the throne. 
Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 
‘To shun fair science, or evade control, 
Though passive tutors 7, fearful to dispraise 
‘The titled child, whose future breath may raise, 
View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 
And wink at faults they tremble to chastise. 

When youthful parasites, whe bend the knee 
To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee, — 
And even in simple boyhood’s opening dawn 
Some slaves are found to flatter and to fawn, — 
When these declare, “ that pomp alone should wait 
On one by birth predestined to be great ; 
That books were only meant for drudging fools, 
That gallant spirits scorn the common rules ;” 
Believe them not; — they point the path to shame, 
And seek to blast the honours of thy name. 


— — — — — — —— — 


a frank avowal of the wrong he had been guilty of in giving 
vent to them.”’}: 

4 In looking over m — to select a few additional 
oems fur this second n, 1 found the above lines, which 

had totally forgotten, composed in the summer of 1805, a 
short time previous to my departure from Harrow. They 
were addressed to a young schoolfellow of high rank, who had 
been my frequent companion in some rambles through the 
neighbouring country : however, he never saw the lines, end 
most probably never will. As, on a re-perasal, | found them 
not worse than some other pieces in the collection, I have 
now published them, for the first time, after a slight revision. 

5 (George-John-Frederick, fourth Duke of Dorset, born 
November 18, 1793. This amiable nobleman was killed by a 
fall from his horse, while hunting near Dublin, February 22, 
1815, being on a visit at the time to his mother, the duchess- 
dowager, and her second husband, Charles Bar! of Whit- 
worth, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.] —— 

,* At every public school the junior boys are completely 

subservient — a the upper forms till they attain a seat in the 
higher classes. From this state of on, very properly, 
no rank is exempt; but after a period, they command 
in turn those who succeed. 

7 Allow me to disclaim any personal allusions, 
most distant: I merely mention generally what is 
the weakness of preceptors. 
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Turn to the few in Ida’s early throng, 
Whose souls disdain not te condemn the wrong ; 
Or if, amidst the comrades of thy youth, 
None dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
Ask thine own heart ; 't will bid thee, boy, forbear ; 
For weil I know that virtue lingers there. 

Yes 1 I have mark'd thee many a passing dxy, 
But now new scenes invite me far away ; 
Yes ! I have mark'd within that gencrous mind 
A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind. 
Ah! though myself, by nature haughty, wild, 
Whom Indiserction hail’d her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own, 
And dooms my fall, I fain would fall alone ; 
Though my proud heart no precept now can tame, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

*T is not enough, with other sons of power, 
To gieam the lambent meteor of an hour ; 
To swell some peerage page in feeble pride, 
With long-drawn names that grace no page beside ; - 
Then share with titled crowds the commun lot — 
In life just gazed at, in the grave forgot ; 
While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead, 
Except the dull cold stone that hides thy head, 
The mouldering 'scutcheon, or the herald’s roil, 
That well-emblazon’d but neglected scroll, 
Where lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb may find 
One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. 
There sleep, unnoticed as the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults, 
A race, with old armorial lists o’erspread, 
In records destined never to be read. 
Fain would I view thee, with prophetic eyes, 
Exalted more among the good and wise, 
A glorious and a long career pursue, 
As first in rank, the first in talent too: 
Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun ; 
Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day ; 
Bright are the deeds thine earlier sires display. 
One, though a courtier, lived a man of worth, 
And call’d, proud boast ! the British drama forth. } 
Another view, not less renown’d for wit ; 
Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit ; 
Bold in the field, and favour'’d by the Nine ; 
In every splendid part ordain‘d to shine ; 
Far, far distinguish'd from the glittering throng, 
The pride of princes, and the boast of song. ¢ 
Such were thy fathers; thus preserve their name ; 
Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 
The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close, 
To me, thir little scene of joys and woes ; 


eee 





tf Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, was born in 1527. 
e a student of the Inner Temple, he wrote his tragedy 
of Gorboduc, which was a before Queen Elisabeth at 
Whitehall, in 1561. His poset , and his contribution of the 
Induction ‘and 1 of t uke of Buckingham to the 
“ Mirror for Magistrates,” cumpose the poetical history of 
Sackville. The rest of it was political. In 1604, he was 
created Earl of Dorset by James 1. He died suddenly at the 
council table, In consequence of a dropsy on the brain.” — 
CAMPBELL. ; 

2 {Charics Sackville, Zar) of Dorset, was born in 1637, and 
ded in 1706. — was esteemed the most accomplished man 
— his hls day, 2 nd alike distinguished in the voluptuous court of 

i. and the one of William II. He behaved 
with considerable in the sea-fight with the Dutch 
in 1665; on the day — to which he is said to have com- 
5, To ali you Ladies now at +“ 


wn in the highest co 
Dryden, Pope, Prior, and raw 
3 1*T have just been, or rather ought to be, — 
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Each knell of Time now warns me to resign 
Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship all were 
mine : 
Hope, that could vary like the rainbow’s hue, 
And gild their pinions as the-moments fiew ; 
| Peace, that reflection never frown’d away, 
By dreams of {ll to cloud some future day ; 
Friendship, whose truth let childhood only tell; 
. Alas! they love not long, who love so well. 
, To these adieu ! nor let me linger o'er 
; | Scenes hail’d, as exiles hail their native shore, 
' Receding slowly through the dark-blue deep, 
, Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 
Dorset, farewell! I will not ask one part 
| Of sad remembrance in so young a heart ; 
| 


—— 


‘he coming morrow from thy youthful mind 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 
And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year, 
Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphero, 
Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 
May one day claim our suffrage for the state, 
We hence may meet, and pass each other by, 
With faint regard, or cold and distant cye. 
For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 
A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe, 
With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our early race ; 
No more, as once, in social hours rejoice, 
Or hear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voice ; 
Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
To veil those feelings which perchance it ought, 
If these, — but let me cease the lengthen’d strain, — 
Oh! Sf these wishes are not breathed in vain, 
The guardian seraph who directs thy fate 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great. 5 
1805. 


FRAGMENT. 


WRITTEN SHORTLY AYTER THE MARRIAGE OF MISS 
CHAWORTH. 


finns of Annesley ! bleak and barren, 
Where my thoughtless childhood stray'd, 
How the northern tempests, warring, 
Howl above thy tufted shade | 


Te — — — — — OO TS OTR — — — — — — — — 


Now no more, the hours beguiling, 
Former favourite haunts I sce ; 
Now no more my Mary smiling 


Makes ye seem & heaven to me. 4 
1805, 


shocked by the death of the Duke of Dorset. We were at 
school together, and there I was passionately attached 2 
him. Since, we have never met, but once, I think, s 

1805 — and it we be a paltry affectation to pretend that I I 
had any feeling for him worth the name. But there was a 
time in my life when this event would have broken my heart ; 
and all I can say for it now is — that it is not worth breaking. 
The recollection of what I once felt, and ought to have felt 
now, but could not, set me pondering, and finally into us 
train of thought which you have in your hands, — 





Letters, — The Verses referred to were those melan- 
ne ones aning,-—' There's not @ joy the world can 
uke theoe' it take takes away."'} 


«tr he cj roumstances which lent so —— an — 
Lord Byron’s introduction to the famil — 

suM@iciently cxpialned in the — of his ra * ie ‘The 

young laa combined,’ r. Moore, “ with the 

mane wor 3 ——— that —— her, much personal 

n the most manga ged and attaching 

F Though abr already on ly alive to her charms, it was at this period 


— ——— — —— —— a — — —“ 
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GRANTA. A Menuey. 
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On ! could Le Sage's! demon’s gift 
Be realised at my desire, 

This night my trembling form he’d lift 
To place it on St. Mary's spire. 


Then would, unroof'd, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full display ; 

Feliows who dream on lawn or stalls, 
The price of venal votes to pay. 


Then would I view each rival wight, 
Petty and Palmerston survey ; 

Who canvass there with all their might, 
Against the next elective day. 2 


Lo! candidates and voters lie 3 
All lull'd in sleep, a goodly number : 
A race renown’'d for piety, 
Whose conscience won't disturb their slumber. 


Lord H 4, indeed, may not demur ; 
Fellows are sage reflecting men : 
They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom,—— now and then. 


They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal : 

Each hopes that one may be his lot, 
And therefore smiles on his proposal. 


Now from the soporific scene 

I'll turn mine eye, as night grows later, 
To view, unheeded and unseen, 

The studious sons of Alma Mater. 


There, in apartments small and damp 
The candidate for college prizes 

Sits poring by the midnight lamp ; 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 





He surely well deserves to gain them, 
With all the honours of his college, 

Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 
Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge : 


Who sacrifices hours of rest 

To scan precisely metrés attic ; 
Or agitates his anxious breast 

In solving problems mathematic : 


(1804) that the young poet seems to have drunk deepest of 


that fascination whose effects were to be so lasting ; six short 
weeka which he passed in her pen oral being sufficient to 
lay the foundation of a feeling for all life. With the summer 
holidays ended this dream of his youth. He saw Miss Cha- 
worth once more in the su ng year, and took his last 
farewell of her on that hill near Annesley, which, in his 
poem of ‘ The Dream,’ he describes so happily as ‘ crowned 
with a peculiar diadem.’ In August, 1805, she was married 
to John Musters, Esq.; and died at Wiverton Hall, in Fe- 


bruary, 1832, in consequence, it is believed, of the alarm and 
ds to which the had been ¢ during the sack of 
Colwick Hall by a party of rioters from Nottin : e 
unfortunate had been in a foveke'of health for 
several years, and she and her daughter wera to take 
shelter from the vidlence of the mob in a , where, 

cold, partly from._terrar, her constitution sus- 


ened a shock which it wanted vigour to resis¢.) : 


— The Diable — st Le Sage, where — — 
on, places Don Oleofas on an olevated aitna 
unroafs e houses for inspection. — 


2 [On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, Lord Henry 
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Who reads false quantities in Seale, 5 

Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal ; 

In barbarous Latin® doom’d to wrangle : 


Renouncing every pleasing page 
Fron authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the letter’d sage 
The square of the hypothenuse. 7 


Still, harmless are these occupations, 

That hurt none but the hapless strdex{, 
Compared with other recreations, 

Which bring together the impruder:: , 


Whose daring revels shock the sight, 
When vice and infamy combine, 

When drunkenness and. dice invite, 
As every sense is steep'd in wine. 


Not so the methodistic crew, 

Who plans of reformation lay : 
In humble attitude they sue, 

And for the sins of others pray : 


Forgetting that their pride of spirit, 
Therr exultation in their trial, 
Detracts most largely from the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 


*T is morn : —from these I turn my sight. 
What scene is this which meets the eye ? 

A numerous crowd, array’d in white, & 
Across the green in numbers fly. 


Loud rings in air the chapel! bell ; 

’T is hush’d : — what sounds are these I hen ? 
The organ’s soft celestial swell 

Rolls deeply on the list’ning ear. 


To this is join’d the sacred song, 
The royal minstrel’s hallow'd strain ; 
Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 


Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


Petty and Lord Balmerston were candidates to represent the 
University of Cambridge in parliament.) 
* {In the private volume, the fourth and ſiſth stanzas ran 
us i — 
“* One on his power and place depends, 
The other on— the Lord knows what ! 
Each to some eloquence pretends, 
Though neither will convince by that. 
“ The first, indeed, may not demur ; 
Fellows are sage refocting men,” &c.} 
4 (Edward-Harvey Hawke, third Lord Hawke. His lord- 
ship died in 1824.) 
a — — — — — oa 
ent and ingenuity, as might be ex so diſtixu 
a work, ia not ——— for aceuracy. * 
e The Latin of the schools is of the canine species, and 
not very intelligible. 
? The discovery of Pythagoras, that the square of the hr- 
pothenuse is equal to the squares of the other two tides! a 
right-angled triangle. 


® Ona saint's day, the — wear surplices in c4ajl. 
: c 
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If David, when bis toils were ended, 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended, — 

In furious mood he would have tore ‘ern. 


The luckless Israclites, when taken 
By some inhuman tyrant’s order, 

Were ask'd to sing, by joy forsaken, 
On Babylontag, river's border. 


Oh! had they surf fa notes like these, 
Inspired by stratagem or fear, 

They might have set their hearts at ease, 
The devil a soul had stay'd to hear. 


But if I scribble longer now, 
The deuce a soul will stay to read : 
My pen is blunt, my ink is low ; 
"Tis almost time to stop, indeed. 


Therefore, farewell, old Granta’s spires ! 
No more, like Cleofas, I fly ; 
No more thy theme my muse inspires: 


~ader’s t and so am L 
The reade ired, ne 


— — 


—— — — — — — — — — ——— — 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VILLAGE AND |; 
SCHOOL OF HARROW ON THE HILL. 


Oh ! mthi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos. — VirGiv. 


— — — 


Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters the present, compared with the past ; 
Where science first dawn’d on the powers of reflection, 

And friendships were form'd, too romantic to last; ! 


Where fancy yet jovs to trace the resemblance 
Gf comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me your ne‘er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied ! 


en — — — — — — oe 
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While, ta swell my young pride, such applauses re- 
sounded, 
I fancied that Mossop 5 himself was outshone : 


Or, as Lear, I pour'd forth the deep imprecation, 

By my daughters, of kingdom and reason deprived ; 
Till, fired by loud plaudits § and self-adulation, 

I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 


Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much T regret you t 
Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I rie'er can forget you: 
Your pleasures may still be in fancy possest. 


To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me, 7 
While fate shall the shades of the future unroll ! 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect before me, 
More dear is the beam of the past to my soul. 


But if, through the course of the years which await me, 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

E will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 

“Oh! such were the days which my infancy knew.” 
1806. 


— — — — — 
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Ou! did those eyes, instead of fire, 
With bright but mild affection shine, 
Though they might kindle leas desire, 
Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 


For thou art form'd so heavenly fair, 
Howe'cr those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair ; 
That fatal glance forbids esteem. 


When Nature stamp'd thy beautecous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone, 
She fear'd that, too divine for earth, 


;° The skies might claim thee for their own: 


Again I revisit the hills where we sported, 
The streams where we swam, and the flelds where 
we fought ; 2 {sorted, 
The school where, loud warn’d by the bell, we re- 
To pore o'er the precepts by pedagogues taught. | 


Again I behold where for hours I have ponder'd, 
As reclining, at eve, on you tombstone 3 I lay ; 

Or round the steep brow of rhe churchyard I wander’d, | 
Tv catch the last gicam of the sun’s setting ray. 


I once more view the room, with spectators sur- 
rounded, 
Where, as Zanga‘, I trod on Alonzo o'erthrown ; 


t (“My achool-friendships were with me passwons (for 1 
was always viotent); but I do not know that there is one 
which has endured (to be sure some have been cut short by 
death) till now.” — Jyron Inury, 1#2).) 

3 At Harrow I fought my way very fairly. 
lost but one battle out of seven.” — Jbid.] 

3 [They show a tomb in the churchyard at Harrow, com- 
manding a view over Windsor, which was so well known to 
ve his favourite resting-place, that the hove called it © By- 
rowu's Tomb ;" and here, they say, he used to stt for hours, 
wrapt up in thought.] 

+ {Fer the display of his declamatory powers, on the 
——* he selected always the most vehement pasrages 
such ae the speech of — over the body of Alimao, and 
Lear's address to the storm. 
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I think - 


Therefore, to guard her dearest work, 
Lest angels might diupute the prise, 

She bade u secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 


These might the boldest sylph appal, 
When gleaming with meridian blaze ; 
Thy beauty must enrapture all; 
But who can dare thine ardent gaze ? 


*T is said that Berenice’s hair 
In stars adorns the vault of heaven ; 
But they would ne'er permit thee there, 
Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 


* Mossop, « cotemporary of Garrick, famous for his per- 
formance of Zanga. 


®{* My grand patron, Dr. Drury, had a great notion that I 
should turn out an orator, from my Auency, my turbulence, 
iny voice, my copiougness of declamation, alid my action.” — 
Byron Diaty.] 

‘(fu the private volume the two tast stanzas ran ⸗ 
“ T thought this poor brain, fever'd even to madness, 
Of tears, #8 of reason, for ever was drain’d ; 
But the drops which now flow down thia bosom of anduieas, 
Convince me the aprings have some moisture rutain'’d. 


“ Sweet scenes of my childhood ! your blest recollection 
tas wrung from these eyelids, to weeping long dead, 
In torretits the tears of my warmest affection, 
The lest and the fondest 1 ever shail shed."'} 
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This record will for ever stand, 


Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 
* Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.” 2 


Unconscious that her image there 
Held every sense in fast control. 


For did those eyes as planets roll, | 
Thy sister-lights would scarce appedr : TO MARY. | 
E’en suns, which systems now control, ON RECEIVING HRB FicTUAE. 3 
Would twinkle dithly through their sp — Tuis faint resemblance of thy charms, 
oe Though strong as mortal art-could give, 
—— —— My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes, and bids mg lig. 
TO WOMAN. a 
Here I can trace the lockg of Rout 
Woman! experience might have told me, Which round thy snowy"fereiead wave, 
That all must love thee who behold thee : The cheeks which sprung from beauty’s mould, 
Surely experience might have taught The lips which made me beauty’s slave. 
Thy firmest promises are nought : 
But, placed in all thy charms before me, Here I can trace — ah, no! that eye, | 
All I forget, but to adore thee. Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Oh memory! thou choicest blessing Must all the painter's art defy, | 
When join'd with hope, when still possessing ; And bid him from the task retire, 
But how much cursed by every Jover | 
When hope is fled and passion ’s over. Here I behold its beauteous hue ; 
‘Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, But where’s the beam so sweetly straying,+ | 
How prompt are striplings to believe her ! Which gave a lustre to its blue, 
How throbs the pulse when first we vicw Like Luna o’er the ocean playing ? 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 
Or sparkles black, or mildly throws Sweet copy ! far more dear to me, 
A beam from under hazel brows ! Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 
How quick we credit every oath, Than all the living forms could be, 
And bear her plight the willing troth ! Save her who placed thee ‘next my heart. 
Fondly we bope 't will last for aye, 
When Io { she changes in a day. She placed it, sad, with needless fear, 
{ 
| 


Through hours, through years, through time, 't will 
My hope, in gloomy moments, raise; [cheer ; 
In life’s last conflict *t will appear, 
And meet my fond expiring gaze. 


TO M. S. G. 


Wuen I dream that you love me, you'll surely forgive ; | 
Extend not your anger to sleep ; | 


For in visions alone your affection can live, — 


I rise, and it leaves me to weep. 
: ; TO LESBIA. 


Lessta! since far from you I’ve ranged, 
Our souls with fond affection glow not ; 

. You say ‘tis I, not you, have changed, 

I'd tell you why, — but yet I know not. 


Then, Morpheus ! envelope my faculties fast, 
Shed o’er me your languor benign ; 

Should the dream of to-nicht but resemble the last, 
What rapture celestial is mine ! 


— — — — — — 


— — — — — — — — — — 
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They tell us that slumber, the sister of death, Your polish’d brow no cares have crost ; 


Mortality’s emblem fs given; And, Lesbia! we are not much older 
To fate how I long to resign my frail breath, Since, trembling, first my heart I lost, 


If this be a foretaste of heaven ! Or tuld my love, with hope grown bolder. 


—— — 
— 


Ah ! frown not, sweet lady, unhend your soft brow, 


Nor deem me too happy in this ; Two years have lingering pass’ away, love ! 
If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, And now new thoughts our minds engage, 
Thus doom'd but to gaze upon bliss. At least I feel disposed to stray, love! 


Sixteen was then our utmost age, 


Though in visions, sweet lady, perhaps you may smile, 'T is I that am alone to blame, 
Oh! think not my penance deficient ! TI, that am guilty of love's treason ; 
When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile, | gince your sweet breast is still the same, 
To awake will be torture sufficient. Caprice must, be my only reason. 


— = eo — — ~ 
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* 


1s atars 7 : ; } 
Having pao ther 4s eae — vocal, station in life,—and that she had long light golden 


eyes, hair, * of which,”’ says Mr. Moore, “‘ the Poet used to show a |: 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return."—Staxs. | Jock, as well as her Sehr, among his friends.”} 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 


nish proverb. * [In the private volume — | 
| 


2 The last line is almost a literal translation from a Spa- fad! 

* { 

3 FOF this “ Mary,” who is not to be confounded with the But where ’s the beam of soft desire? | 
beires of Annesley, or ‘* Mary” of Aberdeen, all that has Which gavo a lustre to its blue, 

| beea ascertained is, that she was of an humble, if not equi- Love, only love, could e’er inspire.] 
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My bosom stil esteems you dearly. 


383 
I do not, love ! suspect your truth, But thou, perhaps, may’st now reject 
With jealous doubt my bosom heaves not ; Such expiation of my guilt : 
Warm was the passion of my youth, Come then, some other mode elect ; 
One trace of dark deceit it leaves not. Let it be death, or what thou wilt. 
No, no, my flame “was not pretended ; Choose then, relentless ! and I swear 
For, oh! I loved you most sincerely ; Nought shall thy dread decree prevent ; 
And—though our dream at last is ended — Yet hold—one little word forbear ! 
| Let it be aught but banishment, 


. No more we meet in yonder bowers ; 
Absence has made me prone to roving ; 
But older, firmer hearts than ours 
Have found monotony in loving. 


Your cheek’s soft bloom is unimpair’d, 
New beauties still are daily bright'ning, 

Your eye for conquest beams prepared, 
The forge of love's resistless lightning. 


Arm’d thus, to make their bosoms bleed, 
Many will throng to sigh like me, love! 

More constant they may prove, indeed ; 
Fonder, alas! they ne'er can be, Jove ! 


— — — 





LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


is the anthor was discharging his pistols in a garden, two 
pas near the spot were alarmed by the sound of a 
bullet hissing pear them; to one of whom the following 
stanzas were addressed the next morning.) ! 
Doveriess, sweet girl! the hissing lead, 
Wafting destruction o'er thy charms, 
And hurtling 2 o’er thy lovely head, 
Has fill’d that breast with fond alarms. 


Surely some envious demon’s force, 
Vex’d to behold such beauty here, 

Impell'd the bullet’s viewless course, 
Diverted from its first career. 


Yes! in that nearly fatal hour 

The ball obey’d some hell-born guide ; 
But Heaven, with interposing power, 

In pity turn’d the death aside. 


Yet, as perchance one trembling tear 
Upon that thrilting bosom fell ; 

Which I, th’ unconscious cause of fear, 
Extracted from its glistening cell: 


Say, what dire penance ‘can atone 
For such an outrage done to thee ? 
Arraign’d before thy beauty’s throne, 
| What punishment wilt thou decree ? 


Might I perform the judge’s part, 

The sentence I should scarce deplore ; 
It only would restore a heart 

Which but belong’d to thee before. 


The least atonement I can make 
Is to become no longer free ; 
Henceforth I breathe but for thy sake, 
Thou shalt be all tn all to me. 


* [The octurrence took place at Southwell, and the beau- 
tifal lady to whom the Ilnes were addressed was Miac Hou- 
sou. 
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LOVE'S LAST ADIEU. 
Ass 3 ects pes Qtuyts, - ANACREON. 


Tue roses of love glad the garden of life, 
Though nurtured ‘mid weeds dropping pestilent 
dew, 
Till time crops the leaves with unmerciful knife, 
Or prunes them for ever, in love's last adieu | 


In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 
In vain do we vow for an age to be true ; 

The chance of an hour may command us to part, 
Or death disunite us in love’s last adieu ! 


Still Hope, breathing peace through the grief-swollen 
breast, 
Will whisper, “Our meeting we yet may renew :” 
With this dream of decelt half our scrrow's represt, 
Nor taste we the poison of Jove’s last adieu ! 


Oh ! mark you yon pair: in the sunshine of youth 
Love twined round their childhvod his flow'rs as 
they grew ; 
They flourish awhile in the season of trath, 
Till chill’d by the winter of love's last adieu ! 


Sweet lady ! why thus doth a tear steal its way 
Down a check which outrivals thy bosom in hue ? 
Yet why do I ask ?— to distraction a prey, 
| Thy reason has perish'd with love's last adieu ! 
| 
' 


Oh ! who is yon misanthrope, shunning mankind ? 
From cities to caves of the forest he flew: 

There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind ; 
The mountains reverberate love's last adieu ! 


Now hate rules a heart which in love's easy chains 
Once passion’s tumultuous blandishments knew ; 

Despair now inflames the dark tide of his Veins ; 
He ponders in frenzy on love’s last adieu ! 


} 
| How be envies the wretch with a soul wrapt in steel ! 
His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles are few, 
Who laughs at the pang which he never can feel, 
And dreads not the anguish of love's last adieu! 


Youth files, life decays, even hope is o'ercast ; 
No more with love's former devotion we sue : 

He spreads his young wing, he retires with the blast ; 
The shroud of affection is love's last adieu { 


% This word is used by Gray, in his poem to the Fatal 
Sisters: — 


* Iron sleet of arrowy shuwer 
Hurties through the darken'd air.” 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


In this life of probation for rapture divine, 
Astrea declares that some penance is due ; 

From him who has worshipp'd at love's gentle shrine, 
The atonement is ample in love's last adieu | 


Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew ; 
His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight ; 
His cypress, the garland of love's last adieu ! 


DAM.ETAS. 


In Iaw an infant !, and in years a boy, 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 

From every sense of shame and virtue wean’d ; 
In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 

Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child ; 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool ; 

Old in the world, though scarcely broke from school ; 
Dametas ran through all the maze of sin, 

And found the goal when others just begin : 
even still conflicting passions shake his soul, 
And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure’s bow! ; 
But, pall'd with vice, he breaks his former chain, 
And what was once his bliss appears his bane. 2 


Reeve — — ·— 


TO MARION. 


Marion! why that pensive brow ? 
What disgust to life hast thon ? 

Change that discontented air ; 

Frowns become not one so fair. 

7 is not love disturbs thy rest, 

Love's a stranger to thy breast ; 

He in dimpling smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears, 

Or bends the languid eyclid down, 

But sbuns the cold forbidding frown. 
Then resume thy former fire, 

Some will love, and all admire ; 

While that icy aspect chills us, 

Nought but cuol indifference thrills us. 
Wouldst thou wandering hearts beguile, 
Smile at least, or scem to smile. 

Eyes like thine were never meant 

To hide their orbs in dark réstraint. 
Spite of all thou fain wouldst say, 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips — but here my modest Muse 
Her impulse chaste must needs refuse : 
She blushes, curt'sies, frowns — in short she 
Dreads lest the subject should transport me ; 
And flying off in scarch of reason, _ 
Brings prudence back in proper scason. 


! fn law every person is an infant who bas not 
age of twenty-one. 

2 (* When I went up to Trinity, in 1805, at the age of se- 
venteen and a half, I was mlaeratis and untoward cia denice, 
1 was wretched at leaving Harrow .. wretched at going to 
Cambridge instead of Oxford — wretched from some private 
domestic circumstances of difforent kinds ; and, consequently, 
about as ansocial as a wolf taken from the troop." — Diary. 
Mr, Moore adds, “ The sort of life which g Byron led 
at thie period, between the dissipations o ndon and of 
— without a home to welcome, or even the roof 
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All I shall therefore say (whate’er 

I think, is neither here nor there) 
Is, that such lips, of looks endearing, 
Were form’d for better things than sneering ; 
Of smoothing compliments divested, 
Advice at least 's disinterested ; 
Such is my artless to thee, 
From all the flow of flattery free ; 
Counsel like mine is like a brother's 
My heart is given to some others ; 
That is to say, unskill’d to cozen, 

It shares itself among a dozen. 


Marion, adieu ! oh, pr’ythee slight not 
This warning, though it may delight not ; 
And, lest my precepts be displeasing . 

To those who think remonstrance teasing, 
At once I tell thee our opinion 
Concerning woman’s soft dominion : 
Howe’er we gaze with admiration 

On eyes of blue or lips carnation, 
Howe’er the flowing locks attract us, 
Howe’'er those beauties may distract us, 
Still fickle, we are prone to rove, 
These cannot fix our souls to love ; 

It is not too severe a stricture 

To say they form a pretty picture ; 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble train, 
To hail you queens of all creation, 
Know, in a word, ‘tis Aximarion. 


TO A LADY 


WHO PRESENTED TO THE AUTHOR A LOCK OF HAIR 
BRAIDED WITH HIS OWN, ANP APPOINTED A NIGHT 
IN DECEMBER TO MEET HIM IN THE GARDEN. 3 


Turse locks, which fondly thus entwine, 
In firmer chains our hearts confine, 

Than all th’ unmeaning protestations 
Which swell with nonsense love orations. 
Our love is fix’d, I think we ’ve proved it, 
Nor time, nor place, nor art have moved it ; 
Then wherefore should we sigh and whine, 
With groundless jealousy repine, 

With silly whims and fancies frantic, 
Merely to make our love romantic ? 

Why should you weep like Lydia Languish, 
And fret with self-created anguish ? 

Or doom the lover you have chosen, 

On winter nights to sigh half frozen ; 

In leafless shades to sue for pardon, 

Only because the scene 's a garden ? 

For gardens seem, by one consent, 

Since Shakspeare set the precedent, 

Since Juliet first declared her passion, 

To form the place of assignation. 4 


to render him satisfied efther with himself or the world. 
Unrestricted as he was by deference to any will but his own, 
even the pleasures to which he was naturally most inclined 
prematurely palled upon him, for want of those best sests of 
all enjoyment — rarity and restraint.’ 


3 (See anfée, p. 387. note.) 


4 In the above little piece the author has been accused by 

some candid readers of introducing the name of a lady from 
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— ey poor Juliet, who has slept so 
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Oh! would same modern muse inspire, 
And seat ‘her by a sea-coal fire ; 
Or had the bard at Christmas written, 
And tald the scene of love in Britain, 
He surely, in commiseration, 
Had changed the place of declaration. 
In Italy I’ve no objection ; 
Warm nights are proper for reflection ; 
But here our climate is so rigid, 
That love itsclf is rather frigid : 
Think on our chilly situation, 
And curb this rage for imitation ; 
Then let us meet, as off we’ve done, 
Beneath the influence of the sun ; 
Or, if at midnight I must meet you, 
Within your mansion let me grect you ; 
There we can love for hours together, 
Much better, in such snowy weather, 
Than placed in all th’ Arcadian groves 
That ever witness’d rural loves ; 
Then, if my passion fail to please, 

- Next night I'll be content to freeze ; 
No more I'll give a louse to laughter, 
But curse my fate for ever after. } 


—— 


Nerenp OW ATrTWwa 2 


How sweetly shines through azure ckics, 
The lamp of heaven on Lora’s shore ; 
Where Alva’s hoary turrets rise, 
And hear the din of arms no more! 


But often has yon roiling moon 
On Alva’s casques of silver play’d ; 
And view'd, at midnight’s silent noon, 
Her chicfs in gleaming mail arrayd : 


And on the crimson'd rocks beneath, 
Which scowl o'er ocean’s sullen flow, 

Pale in the scatter’d ranks of death, 
She saw the gasping warrior low ; 


While many an eye which ne'er agzin 
Could mark the rising orb of day, 

Turn‘d feebly from the gory plain, 
Beheld in death her fading rar. 


Once to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest her dear propitious light ; 
But now she glimmer’d from above, 
A sad, funereal torch of night. 


Faded is Alva’s noble race, 
And gray her towers are seen afar ; 


alteration of her name, Into an English damacl, walking ina 

len of thelr own creation, during the mouth of Decembrcr, 

n a village where the author never passed a winter. Such 

has been the candour of some ingenious critica, Wo would 

advise these Hbcral commentators on taste and arbiters of de- 
corum to read Shakspeare. 

1 Having heard that a very severe and indelticate censure 
has been passed un the above poem, J * leave to reply in 
a quotation from an admired work, “ Carr's Stranger in 
France.” .~ “* As we were eantemplating a painting un a lar 
seade, in which, among other figures, is the uncovered w 
Jength of a warriur. a prudish-looking —— who seemed to 
have touched the age of desperation, after having attentively 
surveyed & through her glass, observed to her party, that 
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No more her heroos urge the chase; 
Or roll the crimson tide of war. 


But who was last of Alva’s clan ? 
Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone ? 
Her towers resound no steps of man, 
They echo to the gale alune. 


And when that gale is fierce and high, 
A sound fs heard in yonder hall ; 

It rises hoarsely through the sky, 
And vibrates o’er the mouldering wall. 


Yes, when the eddying tempest sighs, 
It shakes the shield of Oscar brave ; 

But there no more his banners rise, 
No more his plumes of sable wave, 


Fair shone the sun on Oscar's birth, 
When Angus hail’d his eldest born ; 
The vassals round thelr chieftain’s hearth 

Crowd to applaud the happy morn. 


Thev feast apon the mountain deer, 
The plbroch raised ita plercing note ; $ 
To gladden more their highland cheer, 
The strains in martial numbers fivat : 


And they who heard the war-notes wild 
Hoped that one day the pibroch’s strain 
Should play before the hero’s child 
While he should lead the tartan train. 


Another year is quickly past, 
And Angus hails another son ; 
Hfis natal day is Uke the last, 
Nor soon the jocund feast was done, 


Taught by their sire to bend the bew, 
On Alva’s dusky hills of wind, 

The boys in childhood chased the roe, 
And left their hounds in speed behind. 


But ere their years of youth are o'er, 
They mingle in the ranks of wer ; 
They lightly wheel the bright claymore, 

And send the whistling arrow far. 


Dark was the flow of Oscar's hair, 
Wiklly it stream’d along the gale ; 

But Allan’s locks were bright and fir, 
And pensive scem'd his check, and pale, 


But Osear own’d a bero’s soul, 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth; 
Allan had early learn’d control, 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 


there was a great deal uf indecorum in that picture. Madane 
S. shrewdly whispered in my ear,‘ that the indecorum vas 
in the remark.’ " 


2 The catastrophe of this tale was au by the story 
of * Jeronymne aud Lorenzo," tn the firat volume of Schil- 
Jer’s “ Armenian, of the Ghost-Seer.” It aleo bears soni 
resemblance to a scene in the third act of “‘ Macbeth.” 


4 {Lord Byron fails fnte a very common error, that of mix- 
taking pibroch, which means a particular sort oftune, for the 
instrument on which it is played, the ipe. Almost every 
foreign touriet, Nodler, for oxample, does the saine. ‘Tic 
reader will find this Httle slip noticed in the article from the 
Edinburgh Review appended to these payes.j 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Both, both were brave: the Saxon spear 
Was shiver'd oft bencath their steel ; 


‘And Oscar’s bosom scorn’d to fear, 


But Oscar's bosom knew to feel ; 


While Allan's soul belied his form, 
Unworthy with such charins to dwell : 
Keen as the lightning of the storm, 
Op foes his deadly vengeance fell. 


From high Southannon’s distant tower 
Arrived a young and noble dame ; 

With Kenneth’s lands to form her dower, 
Glenalvon’s Wlue-cyed daughter came ; 


And Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride, 
And Angus on his Oscar smiled : 

It soothed the father’s feudal pride 
Thus to obtain Glenalvon’s child. 


Hark to the pibroch’'s pleasing note ! 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 

In joyous strains the voices float, 
And still the choral peal prolong. 


See how the heroes’ blood-red plumes 
Assembled wave in Alva’s hall ; 
Fach youth his varied plaid assumes, 

Attending on their chieftain’s call. 


It is not war their aid demands, 
The pibroch plays the song of peuce ; 
To Oscar's nuptials throng the bands, 
Nor yet the sounds of pleasure cease. 


But where is Oscar? sure ‘t is late : 
Is this a bridegroom's ardent flume ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait, 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 


At length young Allan join'd the bride: 

“ Why comes not Oscar,” Angus said : 
“ Is he not here?” the youth replied ; 

“« With me he roved not o’er the glade: 


“« Perchance, forgetful of the day, 
‘Tis his to chase the bounding roe ; 

Or ocean’s waves prolong his stay ; 
Yet Oscar's bark is seldom slow.” 


* Oh, no!” the anguish’d sire rejoin’d, 
Nor chase rior wave my boy delay ; 

Would he to Mora seem unkind ? 
Would anght to her impede his way ? 


* Oh, search, ye chiefs {| oh, search around ! 
Allan, with these through Alva fly ; 

Till Oscar, til} my son is found, 
Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply.” 


All ts confusion — through the vate 
The name of Oscar hoarscly rings, 
It rises on the murmuring gale, 
Tit night expands her dusky wings ; 


It breaks the stillness of the night, 
But echoes through her shades in vain, 
It sounds through morning's misty light, 
But Oscar comes not o’er the plain. 


— —— — — — —— 


Three days, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar search’d each mountain cave ; 
Then hope is lost; im boundless grief, 
His locks in gray-torn ringlets wave. 


“ Oscar ! ary son !—-thou God of Heav'n 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no more is given, 
Yield his assassin to my.rage. 


Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar’s whiten'd bones must lie ; 
Then grant, thou God! I ask no more, 
With him his frantic sire may dic ! 


“ Yet he may Uve, — away, despair ! 
Be cahm, my soul! he yet may live; 

T’ arraign. my fate, my voice forbear ! 
O God! my impious prayer forgive. 


“ What, if he live for me no more, 
I sink forgotten in the dust, 
The hope of Alva’s age is o’er ; 
Alas! can pangs lke these be just ?” 


Thus did the hapless parent mourn, 

Till Time, which soothes severest woe, 
Had bade serenity return, 

And made the tear-drop cease to flow. 


For still some latent hope survived 
That Oscar might once more appear ; 

His hope now droop'd and now revived, 
Till Time had told a tedious year. 


Days roli’d along, the orb of light 
Again had run his destined race ; 

No Oscar bless’d his father's sight, 
And sorrow left a fainter trace. 


For youthful Allan still remain’d, 
And now his father’s only joy : 
And Mora’s heart was quickly gain’d, 
For beauty crown’é the fair-hair'd boy. 


She thought that Oscar low-was laid, 
And Allan’s face was wondrous fair ; 
If Oscar lived, some other maid 
Had claim’d his faithless bosom’s care. 


And Angus said, if one year more 
In fruitless hope was pass’d away, 
His fondest scruples should be o'er, 
And he would name their nuptial day. 


Slow roll’d the moons, but blest at last 
Arrived the dearly destined morn ; 

The year of anxious trembling past, 
What smiles the lovers’ cheeks adorn ! 


Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note ! 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 

In joyous strains the voices float, 
And stilt the choral peal prolong. 


Again the clan, in festive crowd, 
Throng through the gate of Alva's hall; 
The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 
And all their former joy recall. 
Cea 
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But who is he, whose darken'd brow 
Glootns fn the midst of general mirth ? 
Before his eyes’ far flercer glow 
The hive flames curdle o'er the hearth. 


Dark is the robe which wraps his form, 
And tail his plume of gory red ; 

His voice is like the rising storm, 
But light and trackless is his tread. 


°T is noon of night, the pledge goes round, 
The 


‘s health is deeply quaff'd ; 


With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 
And all combine to hail the draught. 


Sudden the stranger-chief arose, 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush‘d ; 
And Angus’ cheek with wonder glows, 

And Mora’s tender bosom blush’d, 


« Old man!” he cried, “ this pledge is done ; 
Thou saw'st ’t was duly drunk by me : 

It hail’d the nuptials of thy son : 
Now will I claim a pledge from thee. 


“ While all around is mirth and joy, 
To bless thy Allan’s happy lot, 

Say, had’st thou ne'er another boy ? 
Say, why should Oscar be forgot ?”’ 


« Alas!" the hapless sire replied, 
The big tear starting as he spoke, 

« When Oscar Jeft my hall, or died, 
This aged heart was almost broke. 


“ Thrice has the earth revolved her course 
Since Oscar's form has biess'd my sight ; 
And Allan is my last resource, 
Since martial Oscar’s death or flight.” 


« °T is well,” replied the stranger stern, 
And fiercely flash’d his rolling eye : 

“ Thy Oscar's fate I fain would learn ; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 


« Perchance, if those whom most he loved 
Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 
Perehance the chief has only roved ; 
For him thy beltane yet may burn. ! 


« Fill high the bow] the table round, 
We will not claim the pledge by stealth ; 
With wine jet every cup be crown'd ; 
Pledge me departed Oscar's health.” 


« With all my soul,” old Angus said, 
And fill’d his goblet to the brim ; 

“ Here's to my boy! alive or dead, 
I ne’er shall find a son like him.” 


+ Bravely, old man, this bealth has sped ; 
But why does Allan trembling stand ? 

Come, drink remembrance of the dead, 
Ami raise thy cup with firmer hand.” 


—— Tree, 
held near fires 
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The crimson giow of Allan’s face 
‘Was turn'd at once to ghastly hue ; 

The drops of death each other chase 
Adown in agonizing dew. 


Thrice did he raise the goblet high, 
And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 

For thrice he caught the stranger's eye 
On his with deadly fury placed. 


* And is it thus a brother halls 
A brother's fond remembrance here ? 
If thus affection’s strength prevails, 
What might we not expect from fear?” 


Roused 


by the sneer, he raised the bowl, 


“ Would Oscar now could share our mirth!” 


Internal fear appall'd his soul ; 
He said, and dash'd the cup to earth. 


“ 'T is he! I hear my murderer's voice |!" 
Loud shrieks a darkly gleaming form. 

“ A murderer's voice {” the roof replies, 
And deeply swells the bursting storm. 


The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink, 
The stranger's gone, — amidst the crew 
A form was seen in tartan green, 


And 


tall the shade terrific grew. 


His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 
His plume of sable stream'd on high ; 

But his breast was bare, with the red wounds there, 
And fix'd was the glare of his glassy eye. 


And thrice he smiled, with his eye so wild, 
On Angus bending low the knee ; 

And thrice he frown'd on a chief on the ground, 
Whom shivering crowds with horror see. 


The bolts 


loud roll, from pole to pole, 


The thunders through the welkin ring, 
And the gleaming form, through the mist of the storm, 
Was borne on high by the whirlwind’s wing. 


Cold was the feast, the revel ceased, 
Who Hes upon the stony floor ? 
Oblivion press'd old Angus’ breast, 
At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 


“ Away, away! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan's eyes: * 
His sand is done, — his race is run ; 


Oh! 


never more shall Allan rise ! 


But Oscar's brenst is cold as clay, 

His locks are lifted by the gale: 
And Allan's barbed arrow lay 

With him in dark Glentanar’s vale. 


And whence the dreadful stranger came, 
Or who, no mortal wight can tell; 

But no one doubts the form of flame, 
For Alva’s sons knew Oscar well. 
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Ambition nerved young Allan's hand, 
Exulting demons wing’d bis dart; 

While Envy waved her burning brand, 
And pour'd her venom round his heart. 


Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow ; 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his side ? 
Dark Oscar's sable crest is low, 

The dart has drunk his vital tide. 


And Mora's eye could Allan move, 
She bade his wounded pride rebel : 
Alas! that eyes which beam'd with love 
Should urge the soul to deeds of hell. 


Lo! seest thou not a lonely tomb 
Which rises o'er a warrior dead ? 

It glimmers through the twilight gloom ; 
Oh! that is Allan’s nuptial bed. 


Far, distant far, the noble grave 

Which held his clan’s great ashes stood ; 
And o’er his corse no banners wave, 

For they were stain'd with kindred blood. 


What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 

Shall Allan’s deeds on harp-strings raise ? 
The song is glory's chief reward, 

But who can strike a murderer's praise ? 


Unstrung, untouch'd, the harp must stand, 
No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 

Guilt would benumb his palsied hand, 
His harp in shuddering chords would break. 


No lyre of fame, no hallow'd verse, 
Shall sound his glories high in air: 
A dying father’s bitter curse, 
A brother's death-groan echoes there. 


THE EPISODE OF NISUS AND EURYALUS, 
A PARAPHRASE FROM THE NELD, LIB, 1X. 


Nisus, the guardian of the portal, stood, 

Eager to gild his arms with hostile blood ; 

Well skill'd in fight the quivering lance to wield, 
Or pour his arrows through th’ embattled field : 
From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought 2 foreign home, a distant grave. 

To watch the movements of the Daunian host, 
With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 

No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet graced the gallant boy ; 
Though few the seasons of his youthful life, 

As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

*T was his, with beauty, valour's gifts to share — 
A soul heroic, as his form was fair: 

These burn with one pure flame of generous love ; 
In peace, in war, united still they move ; 
Friendship aud glory form their joint reward ; 
And now combined they hold their nightly guard. 


« What god,” exclaim'd the first, « instils this fire? 
Or, in itself a god, what great desiro > 
My labouring soul, with anxious thought oppress'd, 
Abhors this station of Inglorious rest ; 
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The love of fame with this can ill accord, 

Be 't mine to seek for glory with my sword. 

Seest thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim, 
Where drunken slumbers wrap each lazy limb ? 
Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign 7 

Then hear my thought: — In deep and sullen grief 
Our troops and leaders mourn their absent, chief : 
Now could the gifts and promised prise be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine), 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising mound, 
Methinks, an easy path perchance were found ; 
Which past, I speed my way to Pallas’ walls, 
And lead Æneas from Evander’s halls.” 


—— — — — — 
— ——— 


With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy, 
His glowing friend address'd the Dardan boy : —. 
“ These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dare alone ? 
Must all the fame, the peril, be thine own ? 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 
As one unfit to share the toils of war ? 
Not thus his son the great Opheltes taught ; 
Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought ; 
Not thus, when Lion fell by heavenly hate, 
I track’d A&neas through the walks of fate: 
Thou know’st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-drops dim my gory spear. 
Here is a soul with hope immortal burns, 
And life, ignoble life, for glory spurns. 
Fame, fame is cheaply earn'd by fleeting breath : 
The price of honour is the sleep of death.” 


— — — — — — — 


Then Nisus: —“ Calm thv bosom’s fond alarms. 
Thy heart beats flercely to the din of arme. 
More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 
I swear by him who fills Olympus’ throne ! 
So may I triumph, as [ speak the truth, 
And clasp again the comrade of my youth ! 
But should I fall, —-and he who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by chance, — 
If some Rutulian arm, with adverse blow, 
Should lay the friend who ever loved thee low, 
Live thou, such beauties I would fain preserve, 
Thy budding years a lengthen’d term deserve. 
When humbled inthe dust, let some one be, 
Whose gentle eyes will shed one tear for me ; 
Whose manly arm may snatch me back by force, 
Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse ; 
Or, if my destiny these last deny, 
If in the spoiler’s power my ashes lie, 
Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 
To mark thy love, and signalize my doom. 
Why should thy doting wretched mother weep 
Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep ? 
Who, for thy sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 
Who, for thy sake, war's deadly peril shared ; 
Who braved what woman never braved before, 
And left her native for the Latian shore.” 
“In vain you damp the ardour of my soul,” 
Replied Euryalus ; “ it scorns control ! 
Hence, let us haste 1"— their brother guards aruse, 
Roused by their call, nor court again repose ; 
The pair, buoy'd up on Hope's exulting wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the king. 


Now o'er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 
And lull’d alike the cares of brate and man ; 
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Save where the Darden leaders nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold, 

On one grekt point the council are agreed, 

An instant message to their prince decreed ; 
Each lean’d upon the lance he well could wield, 
And poised with easy arm his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With anxious tremors, yet unawed by fear, 

The faithful pair before the throne appear : 
lulus greeta them ; at his kind command, 

The elder first address’! the hoary band. 


With patience” (thus Hyrtacides hegan ) 

“ Attend, nor judge from youth our humble plan. 
Where yonder beacons half expiring beam, 
Qur slumbering foes of fufure conquest dream, 
Nor heed that we a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed. 
Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 

, Whose shade’ securely our design will cloak ! 
If you, ye chiefs, and fortune will allow, 
We'll bend our course to yonder mountain’s brow, 
Where Pallas’ walls at distance meet the sight, 
Seen o'er the glade, when not ohscured by night: 
Then shall Æneas in his pride return, 
While hostile matfons raise their offspring’s urn ; 
And Latian spoils and purpled heaps of dead 
Shall mark the havoc of our hero’s tread. 
Such is our purpose, not unknown the way ; 
Where yonder torrent’s devious waters stray, 
Oft have we seen, when hunting by the strea:n, 
The distant spires above the valleys gleam.” 


Mature in years, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim’d, — 
“ Ye parent gods! who rule the fate of Troy, 
Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy ; 

When minds like these in striplings thus ye rzisc, 
Yours is the godlike act, be yours the praise ; 

In gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive, 

And Dlion’s wonted glories still survive.” 

Then in his warm embrace the boys be pres.'', 
And, quivering, strain’d them to his aged breasi ; 
With tears the burning cheek of each bedew'd, 
And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew'd : 

' What gift, my countrymen, what martial prize 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise ? 
Our deities the first best boon have civen—— 
Internal virtues are the cift of Heaven. 

What poor rewards can bless your deeds on carth, 

Doubtless await such young, exalted worth. 

-Eneas and Ascanius shail combine 

To yield applause far, far surpassing minc.” 
Iulus then :——-“ By all the powers abuve ’ 

By those Penates who my country Jove ! 

By hoary Vesta’s sacred fune, I swear, 

My hopes are all in you, ye generous pair |, 

Restore my father to my grateful sight, 

And all my sorrows yield to one delight. 

Nisus! two silver goblets are thine own, 

Saved from Arisba’s stately domes o'erthrown ! 

My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

Nor left sach bowls an Argive robber's prey : 

Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine ; 

Two talents polish’d from the gifttcring mine ; 

An ancieut cap, which Tyrlan Dido gave, 

While’ yet our vessels press’d the Punic wave : 
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Rut when the hostile chiefs at length bow down, 
When great Ainens wears Hesperiu's crown, 

The casque, the buckler, and the flery steed 

Which Turnus guides with more than mortal speed, 
Are thine; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, irrevocably past ; 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice aix captive dumes, 
To scothe thy softer hours with amorous flames, 
And all the realms which now the Latins sway, 

The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender yeurs 
Are near my own, whose worth my heart revercs, 
Henceforth affection, sweetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one ; 
Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine ; 

Without thy dear advice, no great design ; 

Alike through life esteem’d, thou goullike boy, 

In war my bulwark, and in peace my joy.” 


To him Euryalus : —“ No day shall shame 
The rising glories which from this 1 claim. 
Fortune may favour, or the skies may frown, 
But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 

Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 

One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart : 

My mother, sprung from Priam’s royal line, 

Like thine ennobled, hardly less divine, 

Nor Troy nor king Acestes’ realms restrain 

Her feeble age from dangers of the main ; 

Alone she came, all selfish fears above, 

A bright example of maternal Jove. 

Unknown the secret enterprise I brave, 

Lest grief should bend my parent to the grav: ; 

From this alone no fond adieus I seck, 

No fainting mother's lips have press'd my cheek ; 

By gloomy night and thy right hand I vow 

Her parting tears would shake my purpose now ; 

Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 

In thee her much-loved child may live agajn ; 

er dying hours with pious conduct bicss, 

Assist. her wants, relieve her fond distress ; 

So dear a hope must all my soul inflane, 

To rise in glory, or to fall in fame.” 

Struck with a filial care so deeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan warriors melt ; 

Yaster than all, Jaluy’ eyes o'erfluw ; 

Such love was bis, and such had been his woe. 

“ All thou hast ask’d, receive,” the prince replied ; 

* Nor this alune, but many a gift beside. 

To cheer thy mother’s ycars shall be my aim, 

| Creusa’s! style but wanting to the dame. 
Furtune an adverse wayward courte may run, 
ut bless’d thy mother in so dear a son. 

Now, by my life !——my sire’s most sacred vath — 

To thee I pledge my full, my firmest, troth, 

All the rewards which once to thee were vow'd, 

| If thou shouldst fall, on her shall be bestow’d.” 

Thus spoke the weeping prince, then forth to view 
A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew ; 
Lycaon’s utmost skill had graced the steel, 
For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

| A tawny hide, the Moorish lion's spoil, 

| Slain “midst the forest, in the hunter's toil, 

Mnestheus fo guard the elder youth bestows, 

And old Alethes’ casque defends his brows, 


Sree — — — — — 
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Arm’d, thence they go, while all th’ assembled train, 
To aid their cause, implore the gods in vain. 

More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 

Tulus holds amidst the chiefs his place : 

His prayer he sends; but what can prayers avail, 
Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale ? 


The trench fs pass’d, and, favour’d by the night, 
Through sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
When shall the sleep of many a foe be o’er ? 

Alas ! some slumber who shall wake no more ! 

Chartots and bridles, mix’d with arms, are seen ; 

And flowing flasks, and scatter’d troops between : 

Bacchus and Mars to rule the camp combine ; 

A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 

« Now,” cries the first, “ for deeds of blood prepare, 

With me the conquest and the labour share : 

Here lies our path; lest any hand arise, 

Watch thou, while many a dreaming chfeftain dies : 

I’l] carve our passage through the heedless foe, 

And clear thy road with many a deadly blow.” 

His whispering accents then the youth repress’d, 

And pierced proud Rhames through his panting 
breast : 

Stretch’d at his ease, th' incautious king reposed ; 

Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed : 

To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince, 

His omens more than augur’s skill evince ; 

But he, who thus foretold the fate of all, 

Could not avert his own untimely fall. 

Next Remus’ armour-bearer, hapless, fell, 

And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell ; 

The charioteer along his courser’s sides 

Expires, the steel his sever’ neck divides ; 

And, last, his lord is number’d with the dead : 

Bounding convulsive, flies the gusping head ; 

From the swoll'n veins the blackening torrents pour ; 

Stuin'd is the couch and earth with clotting gorc. 

Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire. 

And gay Serranus, fill'd with youthful fire ; 

Half the long night. in childish games was pass‘ ; 

Lulld by the potent grape, he slept at last: 

Ah! happier far had he the morn survey'd, 

And till Aurora’s dawn his skill disxplay'd. 


In slaughter’ fold, the keepers lost in slec;. 
His hungry fangs a ion thus may steep ; 
"Mid the sad fiock, at dead of night he prowls, 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls : 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds be roanu.s ; 
In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams. 


Nor less the other's deadly vengeance came, 
But falls on feeble crowds without a name ; 
His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can fect, 
Yet wakeful Rhesus sees the threatening steel ; 
His coward breast behind a jar he hides, 
And vainly in the weak defence confides ; 
Full in his heart, the falchion searched his veins, 
The reeking weapon bears alternate stains ; 
Through wine and blood, commingling as they flow, 
One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 
Now where Messapus dwelt they bend their way, 
Whose fires emit a faint and trembling ray ; 
There, unconfined, behold each grazing steed, 
Unwatch’d, unheeded, on the herbage feed: 
Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade’s arm, 
Too flush’d with carnage, and with conquest warm : 








“ Hence let us huste; the dangerous path is pass'd ; 
Full foes enough tu-night have breathed their last 
Soon will the day those eastern clouds adorn ; 
Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising morn.” 


With silver arms, with various art emboss'd, 
What bowls and manties in confusion toss’d, 
They leave regardless! yet one glittering prize 
Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes ; 
The gilded harness Rhamnes’ coursers felt, 

The gems which stud the monarch's golden belt: 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn, 

Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 

Th’ exulting boy the studded girdle wears, 
Messapus’ helm his head in triumph bears ; 

Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend, 
To seek the vale where safer paths extend. 


Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus’ camp pursue their destined course : 
While the slow foot their tardy march délay, 
The knights, impatient, spur along the way : 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led, 
To Turnus with their master’s promise sped : 
Now they approach the trench, and view the walls, 
When, on the left, a light reflection falls ; 
The plunder‘d helmet, through the waning night, 
Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms: — 


‘“« Stand, stragglers | stand! why early thus in arms ? 


From whence? to whom ?”——He meets with no reply ; 
Trusting the covert of the night, they fly: 

The thicket’s depth with hurried pace they tread, 
While round the wood the hostile squadron spread, 


With brakes entangled, scarce a path between, 
Preary and dark appears the sylvan scene : 
Furyalus his heavy spoils impede, 

The boughs and winding turns his steps mislead ; 
But Nisus scours along the forest’s maze 
| To where Latinus’ steeds in safety graze, 
Then backward o'er the plain his eyes extend, 
On every side they seek his absent friend. 
‘UY God! my boy,” he cries, “ of me bereft, 
| In what impending perils art thou left !” 
| Listening he runs — above the waving trees, 
| ‘Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze ; 
| The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around =, 
Wake the dark echoes of the trembling ground, 
Auain he turns, of footsteps hears the noise ; 
The sound elates, the sight his hope destroys : 
The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 
While lengthening shades his weary way confound; 
Him with loud shouts the furious knights pursue, 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 
What can his friend ‘gainst thronging numbers 
dare ? 
Ah! must he rush his comrade’s fate to share ? 
What force, what aid, what stratagem essay, 
Back to redeem the Latian spoiler’s prey ? 
| His life a votive ransom nobly give, , 
; Or die with him for whom he wish’d to live ? 
. Poising with strength his lifted lance on high, 
On Luna’s orb he cast his frenzied eye : — 
* Goddess serene, transcending every star! 
; Queen of the sky, whose beams are seen afar! 
| By night heaven owns thy sway, by day the grove, 
When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign’st to rove ; 
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If e'er myself, or sire, have sought to grace 

Thine altars with the produce of the chase, 

Speed, speed my dart to plerce yon vaunting crowd, 
To free my friend, and scatter far the proud.” 
Thus having said, the hissing dart he flung ; 
Through parted shades the hurtling weapon sung ; 
The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay, 
Transfix’d his heart, and stretch’d him on the clay : 
He sobs, he dies, — the troop in wild amaze, 
Unconscious whence the death, with horror gaze. 
While pale they stare, through Tagus’ temples riven, 
A second shaft with equal force is driven : 

Fierce Volscens rolls around his lowering eyes ; 
Veil’d by the night, secure the Trajan les. 

Burning with wrath, he view’d his soldiers fall. 

“ Thou youth accurst, thy life shall pay for all!” 
Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he drew, 
And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 

Nisus no more the blackening shade conceals, 
Forth, forth he starts, and all his love reveals ; 
Aghast, confused, his fears to madness rise, 

And pour these accents, shrieking as he flies: 

“ Me, me, — your vengeance hurl on me alone ; 
Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your own. 
Ye starry spheres ! thou conscious Heaven ! attest ! 
He could not — durst not— lo ! the guile confest ! 
All, all was mine, — his early fate suspend ; 

He only loved too well his hapless friend : 
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Spare, spare, ye chiefs 1 from him your rage remove ; ; 


His fault was friendship, all his crime was love.” 
He pray'd in vain; the dark assassin’s sword 
Pierced the falr side, the snowy bosom gored ; 
Lowly to earth inclines his plume-clad crest, 
And sanguine torrents mantle o'er his breast : 
As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air, 
Languid in death, expires beneath the shure ; 

Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower, 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower ; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 
And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 


But fiery Nisus stems the hattle’s tide, 
Revenge his leader, and despair his guide ; 
Volscens he seeks amidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comrade's ghost ; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on fue ; 
Rage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every blow ; 
In vain beneath unnumber’d wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds ; 
In viewless circles whecl'd, his falchion files, 
Nor quits the hero’s grasp till Volscens dies ; 
Deep in bis throat its end the weapon found, 
The tyrant’s soul fied groaning through the wound. 
Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved — 
Dying, revenged the fate of him he loved ; 

Then on his bosom sought his wonted place, 
And death was beavenly in his friend's embrace. 


Celestial pair | if aught my verse can claim, 
Wafted on Time's broad pinion, yours is fame ! 
Ages on ages Shall your fate admire, 

No future day shall see your numes expire, 
While stands the Capitol, immortal dome ! 
And vanquish’d millions hail their empress, Rome ! 


1 Medea, who 


accompanied Jason to Corinth, was deserted 
nim for the daughter of Creon, king of that city. The 
p Be from which this is taken here addresses Ntedes ; 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF 


EURIPIDES: 
[ Fevrit trey atv yay, a. 7. a.) 


Wuen fierce conflicting pasaions urge 
The breast where love is wont to glow, 
What mind can stem the stormy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woe ? 
The hope of pralae, the dread of shame, 
Can rouse the tortured breast no more; 
The wild desire, the guilty flame, 
Absorbs each wish it felt before. 


But if affection gently thrills 

The soul by purer dreams possest, 
The pleasing balm of mortal ills 

In Jove can soothe the aching breast : 
If thus thou comest in disguise, 

Fair Venus ! from thy native heaven, 
What heart unfeeling would despise 

The sweetest boon the gods have given ? 


But never from thy golden bow 
May I beneath the shaft expire ! 
Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 
Awakes an all-consuming fire : 
Ye racking doubts ! ye jealous fears ! 
With others wage internal war ; 
Repentance, source of future tcars, 
From me be ever distant far! 


May no distracting thoughts destroy 
The haly calm of sacred love ! 

Muy all the hours be wing’d with joy, 
Which hover faithful hearts above ! 

Fair Venus ! on thy myrtle shrine 
May I with some fond lover sigh, 

Whose heart may mingle pure with mine — 
With me to live, with me to die. 


My native soil! beloved before, 

Now dearer as my peaceful home, 
Neer may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless banish’d wretch to rvam | 
This very day, this very hour, 

May I resign this fleeting breath ! 
Nor quit my silent humble bower ; 

A doom to me far worse than death. 


Have I not heard the exfle's sigh, 
And seen the exile’s silent tear, 
Through distant climes condemn‘d té fly, 
A pensive weary wanderer here ? 
Ah t hapless dame! no sire bewaills, 
No friend thy wretched fate deplores, 
No kindred voice with rapture hails 
Thy steps within a stranger's doors. 


Perish the fiend whose iron heart, 
To fair affection’s truth unknown, 

Bids her he fondly loved depart, 
Unpitied, helpless, and alone ; 


though a considerable Mberty iz taken with the original 
ex ng the (dea, as also * sone other parts of aie 


trans. 
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Who ne’er unlocks with silver key ! 


, The milder treasures of his soul, — 


May such a friend be far from me, 
And ocean’s storms between us roll ! 





THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 


Hiau in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Maewnus 2 his ample front sublime uprears : 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod. 
As all around sit wrapt in speechless gloom, 

His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome ; 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 


Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Though little versed in any art beside ; 
Who, scarcely skill'd an English line to pen, 
Scans Attic metres with a critic’s ken. 
What, though he knows not how his fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advance, 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France : 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 
Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
While Blackstone 's on the shelf neglected laid ; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon's bard remembering scarce the name. 


Such {s the youth whose scientific pate 
Class-honours, medals, fellowships, await ; 
Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize, 
If to such glorious height he lifts his cyes. 
But lo ! no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope. 
Not that our heads much eloquence require, 
Th’ Arnentan’s$ glowing style, or Tully’s fire. 
A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do not try by speaking to convince. 
Be other orators of pleasing proud : 
We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd: 
Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 
A proper mixture of the squeak and groan : 


' The original is “ Kadagd&y aveRarrs xrxyde geavay,” lito- 
rally, * disclosing the bright key ot the mind." 

2 No reflection is here intended against thé person men- 
tloned under the name of Magnus. He is — represented 
as performing an unavoidable function of his office. Indeed, 
such an attempt could only recoil upon myself; as that gen- 
tleman in now as much distinguished by is eloquence, and 
the dignified propriety with which he fills his situation, as he 
was in his younger days for wit and conviviality. —{Dr. Wil- 
liam Mansel was, in 1790, appointed to the headship of 
Trinity College. by Mr. Pitt. While a bachelor of arts, he 
distinguished himsolf as the author of several jeur d’esprit. 
Dr. Jowett, of Trinity Hall, having amused both himself 
and the public, by a pretty little fairy garden, with narrow 
gravel walks, besprinkled with shetls and pellucid pebbles, 


and enclosed a Chinese railing, Dr. 3el wrote the 
following lines CON 3: — 


“ A little garden, little Jowett mad 
‘And fenced it with a little palisade ; 
If you would know the taste of little Jowett, 
- ——— — won't a little show it.” 

e was in tot uence of his pupil, the late Nr. 
Perceval, for his subsequent promotion, in" 1#08" * the see of 
Pureuita of Liserotare. Ale? ee ay, asslated tn the 
oe Pd 4 o 
Lodge, in June, 1820.) ey ee ee ene 

3 Demosthenes. ’ ’ 
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No borrow’d grace of action must be seen; 

The slightest motion wonld displease the Dean ; 4 
Whilst every staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 


The man who hopes t’ obtain the promised cup 
Must in one posture stand, and ne’er look up ; 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word — 

No matter what, so it can not be heard. 

Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest : 
Who speaks the fastest’s sure to speak the best; 
Who utters most within the shortest space 
May safely hope to win the wordy race. 


* The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 

Linger in ease in Granta’s sluggish shade ; 

Where on Cam’s sedgy banks supine they lie, 

Unknown, unhonour'd live, unwept-for die : 

| Dull as the pictures which adorn their halls, 

They think all learning fix’d within their walls. 
In manners rude, in foolish forms precise, 

All modern arts affecting to despise ; 

Yet prizing Bentiey’s, Brunck’s, or Porson’s * ncte, 

More than the verse on which the critic wrote - 

Vain as their honours, heavy as their ale, 

' Sad as their wit, and tedious as their tale ; 

- To friendship dead, though not untaught to feel 
When Self and Church demand a bigot zeal. 
With eager haste they court the lord of power, 
Whether 't is Pitt or Petty rules the hour ; 6 

‘ To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 

While distant mitres to their eyes are spread. 

But should a storm o'erwhelm him with disgrace, 

They ’d fly to seek the next who fill’d his place. 

Such are the men who Jearning’s treasures guard: 

Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 

This much, at least, we may presume to say — 

' The premium can’t exceed the price they pay. 


— — — — — — 


— — — — 


— — 


1806. 





— — 


TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 


Sweer girl! though only once we met, 
That meeting I shall ne‘er forget ; 
And though we ne'er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

I would not say, “I love,” but still 
My senses struggle with my will: 


— —— — — 


4 (In most colleges, the fellow who superintends the chapel 


service is called Dean.} 


* The present Greek professor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; a man whose powers of mind and writings may, 
pater #, justify their preference. [In a letter written in 1618, 

0 vron says:-—‘* I remember to have seen Porson at 


rd 
Cambria 
ties ; 


the hall, he dined at the Dean's table, and I at 
master’s ;— and he then and there a 


use language as blackguard as his action. 


was tolerated in this state amongst the 
talents; as the Turks think a madman 
with him. H 
lan » and could hiccup Greek like a Helot: and cer- 
tainly Sparta never shocked her children with a grosser 
exhibition than this man’s intoxication.’’] 


& Since this was written, Lord Boy Petty has lost his 
pare, and subsequently (1 had almost said consequently) the 

onour of representing the University. A fact so glaring 
requires nd comment. ees Henry Petty is now (1836) 


Marquesas of Lansdowne. 


at 





— — — — — 
cas — ö—— —— — — —J— — — 
aan seer —— — 





, in the hall of our college, and in private par- 
I never can recollect him except as drunk or 
brutal, and generally both: ] mean in an evening; for in 
the Vice- 
sober in his 
demeanour; but I have seen him, in a private party of 
under-graduates, take up a poker to them, and beard him 
Of all the disgust- 
ing brutes, aulky, abusive, and intolerable, Porson was the 
most bestial, as far as the few times I saw him went. He 
young men for his 
nspired, and bear 
® used to recite, or rather vomit, pages of all 
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Tn vain, to drive thee from my breast, 
My thoughts are more and more represt ; 
In vain I cheek the rising sigha, 

Another to the last replies : 

Perhaps this is not love, but yet 

Our méeting I can ne’er forget. 


What though we never silence broke, 
Our eyes a sweeter language spoke ; 
The tongue in flattering falsehood deals, 
And tells a tale it never feels: 
Deceit the guilty lips impart, 
And hush the mandates of the heart ; 
But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, ‘ 
Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 
As thus our glances oft conversed, 
And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 
No spirit, from within, reproved us, 
Say rather, “ t' was the spirit moved us.” 
Though what they utter’d I repress, 
¥et I conceive thou ‘It partly guess ; 
i For as on thee my memory ponders, 
Perchance to me thine aso wanders. 
| This for myself, at least, I'M say, 
Thy form appears through night, through day : 
Awake, with it my fancy teems; 

In sleep, it smiles In flecting dreams : 
| The vision charms the hours away, 
| And bids me curse Aurora’s ray 
For breaking slumbers of delight 
Which make me wish for endless night. 
Since, oh ! whate’er my fature fate, 
Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
Tempted by love, by storms beset, 
Thine image I can ne ‘cr forget. 


| Alas! again no more we mect, 
No more our former looks repeat ; 
| Then fet me breathe this parting praycr, 
The dictate af my bosom’s care : 
“ May Heaven so guard my lovely quaker, 
That anguish never can o'crtake her ; 
That peace and virtue ne’er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker ! 
Oh! may the happy mortal, fated 
To be, by dearest tics, related, 
For her each hour new jovs discover, 
And lose the husband in the lover ! 
May that fair bosom never know 
What ‘tis to feel the restless woe 
Which stings the soul, with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget 1"? 


SANT Tene nt —ñ — ———— ET CES I — 


— — 
— —— —— — — 


1 (These verses were written at Harrowgate, in Aug. 1806.] 


z jane cornelian of these verses was given to Lord Byron 
by the Cambridge chorister, Exidiestune, whuse musical ta- 
lents first introduced him to the young port’s arquaintance, 
and for whom he appears to have entertained, subsequently, 
2 sentiment of the most romantic friendahip.) 


2 {In a letter to Mias Pigot, of Southwell, written in June, 
1807, Lord Byron thus describes Eddivstone :—~“ He is ex- 
actly to an hour two years younger than myself, nearly my 
pelpeb very thin, very fair compiexion, dark eyes, and light 
locks. My opioton of his mind you already know ; I hope I 
shail never have te pe it.” Kaddlestone, on 
tea his cholr, entered inte a mercantile house in the me- 
tropolis, and died of a coustimption, in 1811. On bh 
of ils death, Lord Byron thus wrote to the mother of his 
fair correspondent: —~“T am about to write to * ona silly 
subject, and yet { cannot well do otherwise. You may re- 
member @ corpellan, which some years ago ] consigned to 
Mine Figos, ladbed gave tn ber. nod Row 1 am about to make 
the most selfish rude of requests. The parson who gave 
it to me, when I was very young, is dead, and though a long 


—— 


— — —— — — 


+ 
— —— — — — —— — — — “ 
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BYRON’S WORKS. 


THE CORNELIAN, @ 


No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever ; 
With lustre only once it shone, 
And blushes modest as the giver.s 


Some, who can sneer at friendship’s tics, 
«Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me; 
Yet still the simple gift I prize, 
For I am sure the giver loved me. 


He offer'd it with downcast look, 
As fearful that I might refuse it; 

I told him, when the gift I took, 
My only fear should be to lose it. 


This pledge attentively I view'd, 
And sparkling as I held it near, 
Methought one drop the stone bedew'd, 
And ever since I’ve loved a tear. 


Still, to adorn his humble youth, 

Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yicld ; 
But he who secks the flowers of truth, 

Must quit the garden for the fleld. 


Tis not the plant uprear’d in sloth, 
Which beauty shows, and sheds perfume ; 
The flowers which yield the most of both 
In Nature's wild luxuriance bloom. 


Mad Fortune aided Nature's care, 
For once forgetting to be blind, 
His would have been an ample share, 
If well proportion’d to his mind, 


But had the goddess clearly seen, 
His forin had fix'd her fickle breast ; 
Mer countless hoards would his have been, 
And none remain’d to give thee rest. 





AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 


LELIVERED PREVIOUS TO THE PERFORMANCE OF “ TILE 
WHEEL OF FORTUNE’ AT A PKIVATE THEATRE. 4 


{| Stxcr the regnement of this polish'd age 
{ius swept iminoural raillery from the stage ; 


time has elapsed since we met, as it was the oniy memorial 
I possessed, of that person (in whom f waa very much in- 
terested), it has nequired a value by this event Tcould have 
wished it never to have borne in my eyes. H, therefore, Miss 
Pigot should have preserved it, i must, under these circum- 
stances, beg her to excuse my requesting ft to be transmitted 
to me, and | will replace it by something she may remember 
me by equally well. As sho was always so kind as to feel 
interested in the fate of hira who formed the subject of our 
congersation, you mny tell her that tho giver of that corne- 
lian died in May last, of 4 ——— at the age of twenty- 
one, — making the sixth, within four months, of friends and 
relations that I have lost between Muy and the end of Au- 
gust.” The cornefian heart was returned ——— and, 
indeed, Miss Pigot reminded Lord B that he oft It 


with bor as a deposit, not a gift. It Is now tn the possession 
of the Hon. Nirs. Leigh.] 

4% When I was a youth, Iwas reckoned a good actor. 
F enacted Pon- 
ristram Fickle, 
nights, in 
with great 


; Harrow speeches, in which J shone 
ruddock, in the ‘ Wheel of Fortune,” and t 
in the farce of ‘ The Weathercock,' for three 
some private theatricals at Southwell, in 1806, 
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Since taste has now expunged licentious wit, 
Which stamp’d disgrace on all an author writ ; 
Since now to please with purer scenes we seck, 
Nor dare to call the blush from Begquty’s cheek ; 
Oh! Jet the modest Muse some pity claim, — 
And meet indulgence, though she find not fame. 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 

Others appear more conscious of defect : 
To-night no veteran Roscii you behold, 

In all the arts of scenic action old ; 

No Cooke, no Kermble, can salute you here, 

No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night you throng to witness the début ! 

Of embryo actors, to the Drama new: 

Here, then, our almost unfledged wings we try ; 
Clip not our pinions ere the birds can fly: 
Falling tn this our first attempt to soar, 
Drooping, alas! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

Who bopes, yet almost dreads, to mect your praise ; 
But all our dramatis persone wait 

In fond suspense this crisis of their fate. 

No venal views our progress can retard, 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward : 

For these, each Hero all his power displays, 
Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze. 
Surely the last will some protection find ; 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind : 

While Youth and Beauty form the female shield, 
The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 


| Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 


Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 
Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 
And, if you can’t applaud, at Ieast forgive. 


— — · — — ———— 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. FOX, 


THE FOLLOWING ILLIBERAL IMPROMPTU APPEARID IN 
A MOKNING PAPER, 


* Our nation’s foes lament on Fox's death, 

But bless the hour when Prrr resign’d his breath; 
These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
We give the palm where Justice points its due.” 


TO WHICH THE AVTTHOR OF THESE PIECES SENT TILE 
FOLLOWING REPLY, 


Ou factious viper! whose enyenom’d tooth 
Would manele still the dead, perverting truth ; 
What though our “ nation's foes” lament the fate, 
With gencrous feeling, of the good and great, 
Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the name 
Of him whose meed exists in endless fame ? 
When Pirr expired in plenitude of power, 
Though ill success obscured his dying hour, 
Pity her dewy wings beforo him spread, 

For noble spirits “‘ war not with the dead: ” 
His friends, in tears, a last sad requiem gave, 
As all his errors elumber'’d in the grave; 


applause. The occasional prolo for our volunteer play 
was also of my composition. Lhe other performers were 
young ladies and — of the neighbourhood ; and the 
whole went of with great effect upon our good-natured au- 
dience.”* — Byron Diary, 1821.) 

1 (This prologue was written by the 


t, between 
stages, on his way fram Harrowgate. Btn: 


n getting into the 


carriage at Chesterfield, he sald to his companion, “ Now, 


, 1°) spin a prologue for our play ;" and before they 





HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


’ 
‘ 


« 
1 
% 


| But he raises the foe when in battle laid low, 








He sunk, an Atlas bending neath the weight 

Of cares o’erwhelming our conflicting state : 
When, lo! a Hercules in Fox appear’d, 

Who for a time the ruin'’d fabric rear’d ; 

He, too, is fall’n, who Britain's loss supplied, 
With him our fast-reviving hopes have died ; 

Not one great people only raise his urn, 

All Europe's far-extended regions mourn. 

“ These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
To give the palm where Justice points its due ; ” 
Yet let not canker'd Calumny assail, 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 
Fox ! o’er whose corse a mourning world must weep, 
Whose dear remains in honour’d marble sleep ; 
For whom, at last, c’en hostile nations groan, 
While friends and foes alike his talents own ; 
Fox shall in Britain’s future annals shine, 

Nor e’en to Pirr the patriot’s palm resign ; 
Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, 
For Pirt, and Pitr alone, has dared to ask. * 





THE TEAR. 


“ O lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo ; quater 
Felix {| in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit.”” — Gray. 
Wuen Friendship or Love our sympathies move, 
When Truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection 's a Tear. 


| 

| 

| 

Tuo oft is n smile but the hypocrite’s wile, | 
To mask detestation or fear; 

Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telling eye | 

Is dimmd for a time with a Tear. 

| 

! 

t 

! 


Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 

Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 


The man doom’d to sail with the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o'er the wave which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 


The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 
In Glory’s romantic career ; 


And bathes every wound with a Tear. 


If with high-bounding pride he return to his bride, | 
Renouncing the gore-crimson’d spear, 

All his toils are repaid when, embracing the maid, 
From her eyclid he kisses the Tear. 


Sweet scene of my youth’! seat of Friendship and 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, [Truth, | 
Loth to leave thee, I mourn’d, for a last look I turn'd, | 
But thy spire was scarce secn through a Tear. | 

\ 


reached Mansfield he had completed his task, — interrupting, 
only once, his rhyming reverie, to ask the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the French word “ déded,"' and, on being answered, 
exclaiming, “ Ay, that will do for rhyme to ‘new.’ The 
—— which was from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Becher, 
was delivered by Lord Byron.) — 

2 (The Miheral improptu ” ed in the Mornin 
Post, and Loni Byron's “ rept " in the Morning Chronicle. 

3 Harrow. 
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EPID SA. 


Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no more, 
My Mary to Love once 20 dear ; TO THE SIGHING STREPHON. 

In the shade of her bower I remember the hour Your pardon, my friend, if my rhymes did offend ; 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear. Your pardon, a thousand times o'er : 


From friendship I strove your pangs to remove, 


By another poesest, may she live ever blest ; But I swear I will do so no more. 


Her name still my heart must revere: 
With.a sigh I resign what I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deceit with a Tear. | oo on ——— = flame has repaid, 


Ye friends of my heart, ere from you I depart, She’s now most divine, and I bow at the shrine 
This hope to my breast is most near: ; Of this quickly reformed coquette. 


If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. Yet still, I must own, I should never have known 
From your verses what else she deserved ; 
When my sou! wings her flight to the regions of night, | Your pain seem'd so great, I pitied your fate, 





+ — — — ee ee ett — — — 


And my corse shall recline on its bier, As your fair was so devilish reserved. 
As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume, 

Oh! moisten their dust with a Tear. Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical miss 

Can such wonderful transports produce; _{met,” 
May no — ole ee Woe, Since the “ world you forget, when your lips once have 
_ Which the children of vanity rear ; My counsel will get but abuse. 

No fiction of fame shall blazon my name ; 

All I ask —all I wish —is a Tear. You say, when “ I rove, I know nothing of love ;” 


Mth, 1806. 
October 26th ‘Tis true, I am given to range ; 


If I rightly remember, I've loved a good number, 
Yet there’s pleasure, at least, in a change. | 
REPLY TO SOME VERSES OF J. M. B. PIGOT, 
ESQ, ON THE CRUELTY OF HIS MISTRESS. I will not advance, by the rules of romance, 
v Pigot lain this damsel's di , To humour a whimsical fair; 
pit thus rena you ae —— Though a smile may delight, yet a frown won't affright, 
For months you may try, yet, believe me, a sigh Or drive me to dreadful despair. 


Ww a coquette. 
ill never obtain a coquette While my blood is thus warm I ne'er shall reform, 


Would you teach her to love? for a time seem to rove; | __ 7° mix in the Platonists’ school ; 
Of this I am sufe, was my paseion so pure, 


— —— — — 


·— 


At first she may frown in a pet; RES 
But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile, py TALAS ONE SN Tae a tot F 
And then you may kiss your coquette. And if T ehanld ehnn every woman far one. | 


Whose image must fill my whole breast — 
Whom I must prefer, and sigh but for her— 
What an insult 't would be to the rest ! 


For such are the airs of these fanciful fairs, 
They think all our homage a debt : 
Yet a partial neglect soon takes an effect, 


And humbles the proudest coquette. 
— Now, Strephon, good bye; I cannot deny 
tasemble your and lengthen your chain, Your passion appears most absurd ; 
= e your pen at - Such love as you plead is pure Jove indeed, 


And seem her hauteur to regret ; 
If again you shall sigh, she no more will deny 
That yours fs the rosy coquette. 


For it only consists in the word. 


If still, from false pride, your pangs she deride. TO ELIZA. - 
is whimsical virgin f ; 
— —— — = — with your fire, Exiza, what fools are the Mussulman sect. 
And laugh st the little coquette. Who to woman deny the soul’s future existence ! 
Could they see thee, Eliza, they'd own their defect, 
And this doctrine would meet with a general 


For me, I adore some twenty or more, 
And love them most dearly ; but yet, resistance. 


Though my heart they enthral, I'd abandon them all, Had their prophet possesa'd half an atom of sense, 


Did they act like your blooming coquctte. He ne’er would have women from paradise driven ; 
Instead of his hourls, a filmsy pretence, 
No longer repine, adopt this design, : 
aid (eat through her slight-woven net: With women alone he had peopled his heaven. 
Away with despair, no longer forbear Yet still, to increase your calamities more. 
To fly from the captious coquette. Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit, 


He allots one poor husband to share amongst four! — 


Then quit her, my friend} your bosom defend, : : 
Ere quite with ber snares you 're beset : [smart, bi — d dispense ; but this Inst who could 


Lest your deep-wounded heart, when incensed by the | 
Should lead you to curse the coquette. Miss Elizabeth Pigot, of Southwell, to whom several of 
October 27th, 1806. Lo Byron's earliest letters were addressed] 


Pe —— — A 
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| Anna 


| have the honour to claim as one of my progenitors. 


HOURS OF 


His religion to please neither party is made ; 
Un husbands ‘tis hard, to the wives most uncivil ; 
Still I can’t contradict, what so oft hus been said, 
“ Thongh wamen are angels, yet wedlock’s the 
devil.” 








LACHIN Y GAIR. } 


Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war ; 
Though cataracts foam ‘stead of smooth-flowing 
foun 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander'd ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; * 
On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d, 
As daily I strode throngh the pine-cover’d glade ; 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 


ee 


— 


“ Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale 2” 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 
And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale. 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 


“ T]}-starr’d $, though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ?” 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden, + 
Victory crown’d not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthy slumber, 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemor ;° 
The plibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud number, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 


! V.achin y Gair, or, as it is prowounced in the Erse, Loch 
na Garr, towers proudly pre-eminent in the Northern High- 
lands, near Invercauid. One of our modern tourists men- 
tions it as the highest ds pe perhaps, in Great Britain. 
Be this as it may, It is certainly one of the most sublime and 
picturesque amongst our “ onian Alps.”” Its appear- 
ance is of a dusky hue, but the summit is t e sent of — 
snows. Near hin y Gatir I spent some of the early part 
ia — life, the recollection of which has given birth to these 


ronounced 


a reas word is codes te ae 
the Scotch) 


pronunciation (accordl 
raphy. 


3 Lallude here ta my maternal ancestors, “ the Gordons,” 
many of whom fought for the unfortunate Prince Charles, 
bettor known bye the name of the Pretender. This branch was 
nearly allfed by 


blood, as well as attachment, to the Stuarts. 
Geor E 


. the second Earl of Huntley, married the Princess 
‘Ma Stuart, daughter of James the First of Scotland. 
By her he left four sons: the third, Sir William Gordon, I 


4 Whether any perished in the battle af Culloden, I am not 
certain ; teat, ae fel} in the insurrection, 1 have used 
the nanie of the pr pal action, “ pars pro toto.” 


’ A tract of the Highlands so called. There is also a Castle 
— 


Iv “* The Island,” a poem written a yer two before 
Lor Byron’s dew.h, we have these lines — — 


— oe By the 
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Years have roll’d on, Loch na Garr, since I teft you, 


Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 
Nature of verdure and flow‘rs has bereft you, 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar ; 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic! . 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr ! 6 


! “ 





TO ROMANCE. 


Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 
Who lead’st along, in airy dance, 
Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 
At length, in spells no longer bound, 
I break the fetters of my youth ;- 
No more I tread thy mystic round, 
But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 


| 
. 
And yet 't is hard to quit the dreams 

Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 

Whose eyes through rays immortal ro! ; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 

And all assume a varied hue ; 
When virgins seem no longer vain, 

And even woman's smiles are true. 


And must we own thee but a name, 
And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a sylph in every dame, 
A Pylades 7 in every friend ? 
But leave at once thy realms of air 
To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that woman's false as fair, 
And friends have feeling for-——themselves ! 


{ 

With shame I own I've felt thy sway 

Repentant, now thy reign is o'er : 
No more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fancied pinions soar. { 
Fond fool ! to love a sparkling eye, 

And think that eye to truth was dear ; 
To trust a passing wanton’s sigh, 

And melt beneath a wanton’s tear ! 


‘* He who first met the Highlands’ sw: 
Will love each peak that shows a ki 
Fiait in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 
long have | roam'd through lands — are not mine, 
Adored the Alp, and loved the A 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld e weep. 
Jove's Ida and Siler apes —— gp o 3 
Rut *t was not all 
Their nature held me mae te — —XE — 3 
The infant rapture still survived the 
Aud Loch na Garr with ~ — o'er 
Mix ‘tt Celtic memories with — mount, 
And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount.” 
“ When very young,” (be adds in a note) “ about cight 
pee of age, after an attack of the scarlet fever at Aberdeen, 
was removed, * medical advice, into the Highlands, and 
from this period I date my love of mountainous countries. I 
can never forget the — few years afterwards, in Eng- 
Jand, of the only thin long secn, even In miniature, of 
uke tea in the vern Hl — —— to Chel- 
ham, I used to watch them ev rnoen, at sunset, 
with a sensation which I cannot describe."} ; 


7 Jt is hardly necessary to add, that was the com- 
panion of Orestes M — at Pra ne re 
which, with those thoas of Achilles and Jes and — Nisus and Eu- |, 
ryalas, Damon and , have been handed down to poe 
terity as remarkable ents, which tn all 


hue, 


instances of attachm 
probabiiity never existed beyond the — of the poet, 
or the page of an ——— —— ist, 








Romance’! dlegusted: with deceit, . 
Far from: tiry motley court I ity, 
Where A®eetution hols her sent, 


Whoee: silly tears can never few 
Por any pangs excepting thine ; 
Whe tarns-aside from real woe, 
Te steep in dew thy. gaudy shrine. 


Now join with sable Sympathy, 
With cypress crown'd, array’d in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 
Whose breast for every: besom bleeds ; 
And call thy sylvan female choir, 
To mourn a swain for ever gone, 
Who once could glow with equal fire, 
But bends not now before. thy throne. 


Ye genial nymphs, whose ready tears 
On all occasions swiftly flow ; 
Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phrensy glow ; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from your gentle train ? 
An infant burd at least may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 


Adieu, fond race { a long adieu ! 
The hour of fate is hovering nigh ; 
L’ea now the gulf appears in view, 
Where unlamented you must lie: 
Oblivion’s blackening lake is seen, 
Convulsed by gales you cannot weather ; 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas ! must perish altogether. 


ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES 

SENT BY A FRIEND FO THE AUTHOR, COMPLAINING 

‘THAT ONE OF HIS DESCRIPTIONG WAS RATHER TOU 
WARMLY DRAWS, 
Should condemn foe for prineing & second eciton ; 
if good Madam oun my work shouid abuse, 
May I venture to give her a smack of my muse ?"’ 
New Bath Guide. 

. Caxnoes compels me, Becnezi! to commend 
"The verse witich blends the censor with the friend. 
Your strong yet jmat reproof extorts applause 

‘From me, the heedless and imprudent causc. 

For this wild error which pervades my atrain, 
I eve for pardon, —must I: sue in vain ? 
The wise sometimes from Wisdom's ways depart: 

Can-youth then hash the dictates of the heart ? 
Prevepts. of pradence curb, but can't control, 

The fierce emotions of the flowing soul. 
When Love's detiriam haunts the glowing mind, 
IAmmng Decorum lingers far beltind : 


t oe — es Southwell, the 


fan te @ 
— tb poor a ge 


ie 


—— — country press, was intrusted, and 
me ak calcein Cow oa. 


— 


—— | Byron, in a letter written 
for the in- 
— bantiings, and 


— — — — — 


BYRON’S WOBKS.. 


Vainly thie dotard mends Her pradish pune, 
Outstript and’ venquish'd in the mented: chae. 
The young, the ola, heve worm the clint of loves: 
Let those they ne'er conmfinedl mp lay reprove : 
Let those whose souls contemn the ‘pleasing power 
Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 

Oh ! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 

The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng, 

Whose labour'd lines in chilling numbers flow, 

To paint a pang’ the author ne'er can know ! 

The artleas Helicon: T beast is: youth ; — 

My lyre, the heart ; my muse, the simplé trath. 
Far bet from me-the “ virgin’s mind” to “taint ;” 
Seductions dread is here no slight restraint. 

The mated whose virgin breast is void of guile, 
Whose wishes dimplein a modest senile, 

Whose downcast eye disdains the wanton leer, 
Firm in her virtue’s strength, yet’ not severe — 
She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne'er be “ tainted” by a strain of mine. 

But for the nymph wiioss premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 

She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 
For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature truc, 

Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er be prowl ; 

Their warmest plaudits I would searcely prize, 
Their sneers or censures I allke despise. 


Noveinber 26. 1806. 


ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 2 
“Tt is the voice of years that are gone! they roll before 
ine with all their deeds.” — Ossian. 
Newsreap ! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome ! 
Religion's shrine ! repentant Henar’s3 pride! 
Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d tomb, 
Whose pensive shades around thy ruins glide, 


Hail to thy pile! more honour'd in thy fall 
Than medern mansions in their pillar'd state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thry vaulted hall, 
Scowling deflance on the blasts of fate. 


No mail-clad serfs 4, obedient to their lord, 
In grim array the crimwor cross > demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their chief's retainers, an imumortat band : 


Else might inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 

Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 
Marking each ardent. youth, ordain’d to die, 

A. votive.pligrim in Judea’s clime. 


I shall evn be proud to show how much I esteem the adever 
= he ado." 


2 Asan 2 * — Is penton nted, ——— 
— ori say, no of inserting . itis 
at thet —— request of some o friends. 
3 7 Henry I. if. — Newstead soon after the murder of 
{See ante, p. 372. note.} 


4 This — * used by Walter Scott, in his poem, “ The 
Hunteman ; ” synonsmous with vassal. 
® The red cross was the badge of the 
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But not from thee, dark pile! departs the chief ; 
His feudal realm in other regions lay : 

In thee the wounded. conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 


Yes! in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk ahjured a world he ne’er could view ; 
Or blood-stain'd guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stern oppression flew. 


A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood's outlaws once were wont to prowl; 
And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest's protecting cowl. 


Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 
In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 
Nor raised their pious vuices but to pray. | 


Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming } spreads her waning shade, 
The choir did oft their mingling vespcrs blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary ? paid. | 
| 
l 





Years roll on years ; to ages, ages yield ; 
Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed : 
Religion's charter their protecting shield 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 


One holy Herry rear’d the gothic walls, 
And bade the plous inmates rest in peace ; 
Another Hrexny® the kind gift recalls, 
And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 


Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer ; 

He drives thein exiles from thetr blest abode, 
To roam a dreary world in deep ‘despair — 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 


Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music's novel din! 

The heralds of a warrior'’s haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave thy walls within. 


Of changing sentinels the distant humm, 
The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish'd arm 
The braying trumpet and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarms. 


— — — — 


An abbey once, a regal fortress* now, 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 

War’s dread machines o’erhang thy threatening brow, 
And dart destruction in sulphureous showers, 


Ah vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege, 
Though oft repulsed, by guile o’ercomes the brave; 

His thronging foes oppress the faithful lege, 
Rebellion’s reeking standards o'er him wave. 


— —— 


As “ gloaming.”“ the Seottish word for twilight, is far 
Tore poetical, aud has been recommended by many eminent 
literary men, particolarly by Dr. Moore in his Letters to 
Burns, | have ventured to use it on account of its hartnony. 

2 The priory was dedicated to the Virgin. 

2 At the dissolution of the monastert enry VIII. 
— — Abbey on Siy John Byron [ee ante, 
p. 378. note. 


4 Newstead sustained a considerabl 

between Charles {. and his pariiament. a ee 

® Lord Byron, acd his brother Sir William, held high 
n 


comman ho royal army, The former w eral-in- 
chiof in Ireland, Meutenaut of the Tower, ond gacertior to 
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Not unavenged the raging baron ylelds; 
The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 
Unconquer'd still, his falchion there he wields, 
And days of glory yet for him remain. 


| 
Still in that hour the warrior wished to strew | 
Self-gather’d laurels on a self-sought grave ; 
But Charles’ protecting genius hither flew, 
The monarch’s friend, the monarch's hope, to save. 


Trembling, she snatch'd him > from th’ unequal strife, | 
In other fields the torrent to repel; 

For nobler combats, here, reserved his life, 
To lead the band where godlike FaLXLANM © fell. 


From thee, poor pile ! to lawless plunder given, 

- While dying groans their painful requiem sound, 
Far different incense now ascends to heaven, 

, Such victims wallow on the gory ground, 


— — — — 


There many a pale and ruthless robber's corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod ; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix'd- with horse, 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 


Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o’erspread, 
Ransack’d, resign perforce their mortal mould : 
From ruffian fangs escape not e’en the dead, 
Raked from repose in search of buried gold. 


IIush'd is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre, 
The minstrel’s palsied hand reclines in death ; 
No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire, 

Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 


At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire; the clamour of the tight is o'er ; 
Silence again resumes her awful sway, 
And sable Horror guards the massy door, 


Here Desolation hads her dreary court: 
What satellites declare her dismal reign ! 
Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen'd birds resort, 

To flit their vigils in the hoary fane, 


Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of anarchy from Britain’s skies ; 
The flerce usurper seeks his native hell, 
Aud Nature triumphs as the tyrant dies, 


With storms she welcomes his expiring groans; 
Whirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring breath; 

Earth shudders as her caves receive his bones, 
Loathing 7 the offering of so dark a death. 


The legal ruler § now resumes the helm, 
He guides through gentle seas the prow of state ; 
Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm, 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied hate. 


James, Duke of York, afterwards the unhappy James IJ.; 
the latter had a principal share in many actions. 


© Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, the most accom- 
plished man of his age, was killed at tho battle of Newbury, 
charging in the.ranks of Lord Byron’s regiment of cavalry. 


7 This is an historical feet. A violent tempest occurred 
— subsequent to the death or interment of Crom- 
wail, which occasioned many disputes between-his partisans 
and the cavailers: hoth in the clroumstance into 
divine int fon; but whether as approbation or con- 
demnation, we leave for the casuists of that age to decide: 1 
have made such use of the —— suited the subject 


of my poem. ¥ es 11. i 
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Howling, resign their violated nest ; 
Again the master on his tenure dwells, 
Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptured zest. 


Vassals, within thy hospitable pale, 

Loudly carousing, bless their lord’s return ; 
Culture again adorns the gladdening vale, 

And matronsa, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 


A thonsand songs on tuneful echo float, 
Unwonted foliage mantles o'er the trees ; 
And hark! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunters’ cry hangs lengthening on the brecze. 


Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake : 
What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the chase ! 
The dying stag secks refuge in the lake; ' 
Exulting shouts announce the finish'd race. 


Ah happy days! too happy to endure ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew : 
No splendid vices glitter'd to allure ; 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 


From these descending, sons to sires succeed ; 
Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart ; 

Another chief impels the foaming steed, . 
Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 


Cherish’d affection only bids them flow. 


Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 


But warm his bosom with impassion'd glow. 


Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes 


Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great; 


Yet lingers ‘mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 


Nor breathes a murmur ‘gainst the will of fute, 2 


Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 3 


Hours splendid as the past may still be thine, 


And bless thy future as thy former day. 4 





o- 


CHILDISH RECOLLECTIONS, 5 


* LT cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me." 

Wuew slow Diseasc, with all her host of pains, 
Chills the warm tide which flows along the veins; 
When Health, affrighted, spreads her rosy wing, 
And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 
Not to the aching frame alone confined, 
Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind : 
What grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 
Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath the blow, 
With Resignation wage relentless strife, 
While Hope retires appali’d, and clings to life! 


Newstead! what saddening change of scene is thine: | Yet less the pang when, through the tedious hour, 


Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ! 
The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway, 


Deserted now, he scans thy gray worn towers ; 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages slecp ; 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers ; 
These, these he views, and views them but to 
weep, 


1 [During the lifetime of the ſiſth Lord Byron, there was 
found in this Jake——where it is supposed to have been thrown 
for concealment by the monks — a large brass eagle, in the 
body of which, on its being sent to be cleaned, was discovered 
a secret aperture, concea — it a number of ancient 
documents connected with the rights and privileges of the 
foundation. At the sale of the old Lord's effects, in 1776, 
this eagle was purchased by a watchmaker of Nottingham ; 
and it now forms, through the Wberality of Sir Richard 
Kayo, an appropriate ornament of the fine old church of 
Southwell.} 


3 [* Come what may,” wrote Lord Byron to his mother, in 
March, 1809, ° Newstead and I stand or fal] together. I 
have now Hved on the spot ; I have fixed my heart upon it ; 
and no re, “at or future, shall induce me to barter 
the last vestige of our inheritance. 1 have that pride within 
me which enable me to support difficulties. I can endure 
privations ; but could | obtain, in exchange for Newstoad 
Abbey, the first fortune in the country, I would reject the 
yroposition, Set your mind at ease on that score; 1 feel 


ke a man of honour, and J will not sell Newstead.'"} 


3 { We cannot,” says the Critical Review for September, 
1807, “ but hafl, with something of prophetic rapture, the 
hope conveyed fn the closing stanza — : 

* Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine,’ &c.} 


4 [The reader who turns from this Elegy to the stanzas de- 
scriptive of Newstead Abbey and the surrounding scenery, in 
the thirteenth canto of Don Juan, cannot fail to remark how 


frequently the tise thoughts in the two pieces are the 
same; or to be de end instructed, in comparing the 

sketch with the bold touches and mellow colouring 
of the master's picture.) 


8 [These verses were composed while Lord B waa 
— under severe illness and depression of sphrite, “y 


— 








Remembrance sheds around her genial power, 

Cally back the vanish'd days to rapture given, 

When love was bliss, and Beauty form’d our heaven ; 
Or, dear to youth, portrays cach childish scene, 
Those fairy bowers, where all in turn have been. 

As when through clouds that pour the summer storm 
‘The orb of day unveils his distant form, 

Gilds with faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 
And dimly twinkles o'er the watery plain; 


was laid,” he says, “ on my back, when that achoolboy thing 
was written, or rather, dictated — expecting to rise no more, 
my physician having taken his sixteenth feo.” In the private 
volume the poem opened with the following lines: — 


“ Hence! thou unvarying song of varied loves, 
Which youth commends, maturer age reproves; 
Which every rhyming bard repeats by rote, 

By thousands ecbo'd to the self-same note ! 
Tired of the dull, unceasing, copious strain, 
My soul is panting to be free again. 
Farewell! ye nymphs —— to my verse, 
Some other Damon will your charms rehearse ; 
Some other paint his pangs, in hope of bliss, 
Or dwell in rapture on your nectar’d kiss. 
Those beauties, grateful to my ardent sight, 
No more entrance my senses in delight ; 
Those bosoms, form'd of animated snow, 
Alike are tasteless, and unfeeling now. 
These to some happier lover l resign — 
The memory of those joys alone is minc. 
Censure no more shall vrand my humble name, 
The child of passion and the fool of fame. 
Weary of love, of life, devour’d with epleen, 
1 rest a perfect Timon, not nineteen. 
World! 1 renounce thee ! all my hope's o’ercast ; 
One sigh J give thee, but that sigh ‘a the last, 
Friends, foes, and females, now alike adieu! 
Would 1 could add remembrance of you too! 
Yet though the future dark and cheerless gleams, 
The curse of memury, —— in my dreams, 
Depicts with glowing pencil all those — 
Ere yet my cup, empojson'd, flow'd with tears ; 
Btul rules my senses with tyraunic away, 
The dpe confounding with the present day. 

“* Alas! in vain } chock the maddening thought ; 
it still recurs, unlook’d for and unsought : 
My soul to Fancy’s,” &e. &c., as at Ute 99.) 


BYRON'S WORKS. 
The gloomy tenants, Newstead! of thy cells, Yet are his tears no emblem of regret : 
| 
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Thus, whife the future dark and cheerless gleams, 
The sun of memory, glowing through my dreams, 
Though sunk the radlance of his former blaze, 
To scenes far distant points his paler ruys ; 

Still rules my senses with unbounded sway, 

The past confounding with the present day. 


Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still reeurs, unlook'd for and unsought ; 
My sou: to Fancy's fond suggestion yields, 

And roams romantic o'er her airy fields. 

Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to view, 
To which I long have bade a last adieu ! 

Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends lost to me for aye, except in dreams ; 
Some who in marble prematurely sicep, 

Whose forms [ now remember but to weep ; 
Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, future fame the source ; 

Who, still contending in the studious race, 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight. } 
Ina! blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train ! 
Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire ; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 
Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same ; 
Through winding paths along the glade, I trace 
The social smile of every welcome face ; 

My wonted haunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 
Each early boyish friend, or youthful foe, 

Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past, — 
I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth! when, nurtured in my breast, 
To love a stranger, friendship made me blest ; — 
Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel, our honest souls disclose — 

In love to friends, In open hate to foes ; 

No varnish'd tales the lips of youth repeat, 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deccit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 

Matured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 


1 (The next fifty-six lines, to— 
* Here first remomber’d be the joyous band,” 
were added in the firat edition of Hours of Idleness.] 


2[Dr. Batler, then head-master of Farrow school, Had 
Lord Byron published another edition of these poems. it ap- 
ears, from a loose shect in his hand-writing, to have been 
is jutention, tnatead of the passage beginuing —“ Or, if my 
muse a pedant's portrait drew,” to insert — 


“If once my muse a harshor portrait drew, 
Warm with her wrongs, and deem’d the likeness true, 
By cooler j t taught, her faults she owns, — 
ith noble minds a fault confess’d, atones.“] 


5 (When Dr, Drury retired, in 1805, three candidates pre- 
sented themselves for the vacant chair, Messrs. Drury, Evans, 
und Butler. “ On the first movement to which this contest 
gave rise in the school, ——— says Moore, ‘ was 
at the head of the party for Mark Drury, while Byron held 
himself aloof from any. Anxious, however, to have him as 
au ally, one of the Drury faction said to Wildman — ‘ Byron, 
I know, will not jain, because he does not choose to act second 
at once socuro his" 

— anita , ali 
Byron took the commami.] By 


instead ot this couplet, the private volume has the fol- 


4 
lowing four lines !~ 
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When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan ; 
Instructs his son from candour's path to shrink, 
Smoothly to speak, and cautlously to think ; 

Still to assent, and never to deny — 

A patron’s praise can well reward the lie: 

And who, when Fortune’s warning voice is heard, 
Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 
Although against that word his heart rebel, 

And truth indignant all his bosom swell. 


Away with themes like this! not mine the task 
From flattering fiends to tear the hateful mask ; 
Let keener bards delight in satire’s sting ; 

My fancy soars not on Detraction’s wing : 

Once, and but once, she aim’d a deadly blow, 

To hurl defiance on a secret foe; 

But when that foe, from feeling or from shame, 
The cause unknown, yet still to me the same, 
Warn'd by some friendly hint, perchance, retired, 
With this submission all her rage expired. 

From dreaded pangs that feeble foe to save, 

She hush’d her young resentment, and forgave , 
Or, if my muse a pedant's portrait drew, 
Pomyosus’* virtues are but known to few : 

I never fear’d the young usurper’s nod, 

And he who wields must sometimes feel the rod. 
If since on Granta's failings, known to all 

Who share the converse of a college hall, 

She sometimes trified in a lighter strain, 

*T is past, and thus she will not sin again, 

Soon must her early song for ever cease, 

And all may rail when I shall rest in peace. 


Here first remember’d be the joyous band, 
Who hail’d me chief3, obedient to command ; 
Who join'd with me in every boyish sport — 
Their first adviser, and their last resort ; 
Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant’s frown, 
Or ail the sable glories of his gown ; + 
Who, thus transplanted from his father's school — 
Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule — 
Succeeded him, whom all unite to praise, 
The dear preceptor of my early days! 
Prosus 5, the pride of science, and the boast, 
To Ipa now, alas! for ever lost. 
With him, for years, we search’d the classic page, 
And fear’d the master, though we loved the sage: 
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* Careless to soothe the pedant’s furious frown, 
Scarcely respecting his majestic gown ; 
By which, in vain, he gain'’d a borrow'd grace, 
Adding new terror to his sneering face.” 


4 
| %Dr. Drury, This most able and excellent man retired 
from his situation in March, 1808, after having resided thirty- 
; five years at Harrow ; the last twenty as head-master; an 
office he held with equal honour to himself and advantage to 
the very extensive school over which he — Pane- 
gyric would here be superfluous: it would be useless to 
enumerate qualifications which were never doubted. A con- 
| siderable contest took place between three rival candidates 
{ for his vacant chair: of this I can only say, 


| Si mea cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi ! 
Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis hres. 


: [Such was Byron's parting eulogy on Dr. Drury. It may be 

' ——— i aes iy ha side ot it the Doctor’s own AC 
count of his pupil, when first committed to his care: — 1 
took,” says the Doctor, “ my young — inte my — 
and endeavoured to bring him forward by Inquirics as toh 3 
former amusements, employmente, and ask s, but with 
little or no effect ; and I soon found that a wild mountain colt 
had been submitted to my management. But there waa mind 

| in his eye. His manner and temper soon couvinced me, — 

| he might be ted by a silken string to a point, rather then by a 
cable ; — and on es — J 


— 
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Retired at last, his small yet peaceful seat, 
From learning's labour is the blest retreat. 
Pomrosys fills his magisterial chair ; 
Pomrosus governg,—-- but, my muse, forbear ; | 
Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s Jot; 
His name and precepts be alike forgot ; 
No more his mention shall my verse degrade, — 
To him my tribute is already paid. 








High, through those elms, with hoary branches 
crown'd, 

Fair Ina’s bower adorns the landscape round ; 
There Science, from her favour'd seat, surveys 
The vale where rural Nature claims her praise ; 
To her awhile resigns her youthful train, 
Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 
In scatter'd groups each favour’d haunt pursue, 
Repeat old pastimes, and discover new ; 
Flush’d with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 
In rival bands, between the wickets run, 
Drive o'er the sward the ball with active furce, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course, 
But these with slower steps direct their way, 
Where Brent's cool waves in limpul currents stray ; 
While yonder few search out some green retreat, 
And arbours shade them from the summer beat : 
Others again, a pert and lively crew, 
Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 
And tease the grumbling rustic as he gov ; 
Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 
Tradition treasures for a future day: ffought, 
“"'T was here the gather’d swains for vengeance 
And here we eayp'd the conquest dearly bought ; 
Here have we fied before superior might, 
And here rencw'd the wild tumultuous fight.” 
While thus our souls with carly passions swell, 
In lingering tones resounds the distant bell ; 
Th’ allotted hour of daily sport is o'er, 
And Learning beckons from her temple's door. 
No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 
But ruder records fil) the dusky wall ; 
There, deeply carved, behold ! each tyro’s nane 
Secures its owner’s academic fame ; 
Here mingling view the names of sire and sun — 
The qne Jong graved, the other just begun : 
These shall survive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire ; * 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 
Denied in death a monumental stone, 
Whilst to the gale in mournful cadence wave 
The sighing weeds that hide thelr nameless grave. 


ide ‘o this p — Lord Byron puhlis hesd 
edi of ‘Howmet } ) Idleness, it was his intention to 
following tura : - 
” stots filts his magisterial chair ; 
etuctant Ida owns a stranger's care ; 
ikke honvurs crown his future name: 
If —* his virtues, auen shall be his ſamo.“] 


2 [During a rebellion at ‘Harrow, the poet prevented the 
schaol-room from being burat down, pointing out to the 
boys the names of thelr fathers and gr hers on the walls.] 

3 (Lord Byron elsewhere thus deserthes his usual conrse of 
Hife Cle at Hacrow ~~ “aways cricketing, rebellin rinning, 
apa in all manner of mischiefy.” One day, in a fit of defianee, 
he tore down alt — from the window of tho hall ; and 
when called upon by Dr utler tosay why he had committed 
this violence, answered, with atern coolness, “ because they 
darkened the room."'} 
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And here my name, and many an early friend's, 

Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends. 

Though still our deeds amuse the youthful race, 
Who tread our steps, and all our former place, 

Who young obey’d thelr lords in silent awe, 

Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law ; 

And now, {in turn, possess the reins of power, 

To rule the little tyrants of an hour ; 

Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day, 
They pass the dreary winter's eve away — 

** And thus our former rulers stemm/’d the tide, 

And thus they dealt the combat side by side ; 

Just in this place the mouldering walls they sealed, 
Nor bolts nor bars aguinst their strength avail'd ; 3 
Here Prosus came, the rising fray to quell, 

And here he falter'd forth his last farewell; 

And here one night abroad they dared to ruasm, 
While bold Poatxosus bravely stay’d at home ;” 
While thus they speak, the hour must soon arrive, 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive : 

Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our fairy realm. 


Dear honest race! though now we meet no more, 
One last long look on what we were before — 
Qur first kind greetings, and our last adieu — 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 
‘Phrough splendid circles, fashion'’s gaudy world, 
Where folly’s glaring standard waves unfurl'd, 
I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret, 
And all T sought or hoped was to forget. 
Vain wish ! if chance some well-remember'd face, 
Some old companion of my early race, 
Advanced to claim his friend with honest joy, 
My cyes, my heart, proclaim'd me still a boy ; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were quite forgotten when my friend was found; 
The smiles of beauty — (for, alas! I’ve known 
What ’tis to bend before Love’s mighty throne )— 
The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were deur, 
Could bardly charm me, when that friend was near: 
My thoughts bewilder'd in the fond surprise, 
The woods of Ipa danced before my eyes ; 
I saw the spright}y wand'rers pour along, 
IT saw and join'd again the joyous throng ; 

‘anting, again I traced her lofty grove, 

And triendship’s feelings triumph'd over love. 4 


Yet why should I alone with such delight 
Retrace the circuit of my former flight ? 


_ Js there no cause beyond the common claim 


! 
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Endear’d to all iu childhood'’s very name 7 


falls far abart pf the — in * he ** an accidental 
reeeting with he road between Imola and 
Bolownd ala 42}, " This t —* ing.” he ~~ “ —— for 
a moment all the years between the pr time and the 

days sof Harrow. twas a new inex plleatte feel fealing, like 
rising from the grave, to me. C too was much 


more in appearunce than was myself; for I could feel heart 
beat to his fingers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse of 
my own which made me think ao. We were but five — 
together, and on the public read; but I ha 
hour of any existence which could be weighed againat — * 
— We may also quote the following — sentences of 
Madame Guiccioll :—“ In 1622 (says she), 2 is — 
loaving Plaa, we were one evening scated ad in the 
Palazzo Lanfranchi. * ight shade — a — announced 
——— — yao — but 
yron‘s yd — 
it was 10 it almost tnt aoe him of strength. A 
fearful — — his choeks, and his eyes were —— flied 
with tears as he embraced bis fciowd: his — waa 40 
great that be was forced to sit down."] 
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Ah ! sure some wer impulse vibrates ‘here, 
Which whispers friendship will be doubly dear, 
To one who tans for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home. 
Those hearta, dear Ena, have I faund in thee — 
A home, a world, & paradise to me. 

Stern Death forbade my orphan youth to share 
The tender guidance of a father's care. 

Can rank, or e’en a.guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father’s eye ? 

For this can wealth or title’s sound atene, 
Made, by a parent's early loss, my own ? | 

What brother aprings a brother’s love to seck ? 
What sister's gentle kiss has prest my check ? 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 

To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties ! 

Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 
While still the visions to my heart are prest, 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest : 

I hear —-I wake —and in the sound rejoice ; 

I hear again, — but, ah ! no brother's voice. 

A hermit, ’midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwinc, 
I cannot call one single blossom mine : 

What then remains ? in solitude to grean, 

To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 
And none more dear than Ina’s social band. 


Alonzo !? best and dearest of my friends, 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends ; 
From this fond tribute thou canst gain no praize ; 
The praise is his who now that tribute pays. 
Qh! in the promise of thy early youth, 
If hope anticipate the words of truth, 
Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious naine, 
To build his own upon thy deathiess fame. 


1fit has been reserved for eur own time to produce one 
distinguished example of the Muse having descended upon a 
bard of a wounded spirit, and lent her lyre to tell, and we 
trust to soothe, aMlictions of no ordinary description ; afflic- 
tions ores pre in that smgular combination of 
feeling, which been the — ent, 
and which has so often saddened the days of thase on whom 
it has been conferred. Lf ever aman could lay claim to that 
character in all its strength and all its weakness, with its 
unbounded range of enjoyment, and its exquisite sensibility 
of pleasure and of pain, it must certainty be granted to Lord 
Byron. His own tale {s partly told in two lines of Lara: 


“ Left by his sire, too young such loss to know, 
Lord of himself — that heritage of woe !"’ 
Sin WaLtgx Scott.) 


* (The Han. John Wingfield, of the Coldstream Guards 
brother to Richard, fourth Viscount Powerseourt. He died 
of a fever, in hia twentieth year, at Coimbra. May Mth, 181). 
—“ Of all human beings," says Lord Byron, ‘' I was, per- 
haps, at one time, the most attached to poor Win ra 
— him — — life, — — nest 
part of mine.'’ of the death o s DeLOV 
schaolfeliow, he aed tuataliowing atanzas to the first canto 
of Childe’ Harold .— 

* And thau, my friend }— sinee-unavalling woe 
‘Burste-from my.beart, andl mingles with the strain — 
Adad'the aword laid: thane -with the mighty low, 
Pride Friendship to complain: 


But this: ; xain, 

By all forgotten, save the doreast, 

And mix unbloeding — alain. 

‘White Glory crawns so:many a:meaner crest |! 
‘What hadet done: to sink se peacefully to rest ? 
“ Oh, known the eatHest, and esteam'd the most, 
Dear to a heart where nought was-left.so.dear ! 
Though to my hopeless day« for-ever lost, 
Yn dreams deny me not to — here 1°? &c.] 
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Friend of my heart, and doremest ofthe list 

Of those with whom I ‘lived supremely biest, 

Oft have we drain'd the Yont of ancient lore ; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the more. 
Yet, when confinement's lingering hour ‘was done, 
Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one : 
Together we impef!’d the flying hail ; 

Together waited in our tuter’s hall; 

Together join’d in cricket's manly toil, 

Or shared the preduce of the river's spoil ; 

Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 
Our pliant limbs the buoyant ‘billows bore ; 

In every element, unchanged, the same, 

All, all that brothers shouki be, but the name. 


Nor yet are you forgot, my jocund hoy ! 
Davus3, the harbinger of childish joy ; 
For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 
The laughing herald of the harmless pun ; 
Yet with a breast of such materials made— 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; 
Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger’s path, though not untaught to feel. 
Still I remember, in the factious strife, 
The rustic’s musket aim’d against my life : + 
High poised in air the massy weapon hung, 
A cry of horror burst from every tongue ; 
Whilst I, in combat with another foe, 
Fought on, unconscious of th’ impending blow ; 
Your arm, brave boy, arrested his career — 
Forward you sprung, insensible to fear ; 
Disarm’d and baffled by your conguering hand, 
The grovelling savage roll’d upon the sand : 
An act like this, can simple thanks repay ? > 
Or all the labours of a grateful lay ? 
Oh no! whene’er my breast forgets the deed, 
That instant, Davus, it deserves to bleed. 


Lycus !6 on me thy claims are justly great : 
Thy wilder virtues could my muse relate, 
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3 (The Rev. John Cecil Tattersall, B. A. of Christ Church. 
Oxford ; who died Dec. 8, 1812, at Hall's Place, Kent, age? 
twenty-four. ‘* His mind,” says a in the Gent. Mag., 
‘“ was comprehensive and perspicuous ; his affections 
and sincere. Through extreme ‘aversion to hypocrisy, he 
was sO far from assuming the false appearances of virtue, 
that mach of his real excellence was unseen, whilat he was 
vager to acknowletige every fault into which he was led. He 
iend, a stranger to feelings of enmity; he 

towards men, and died with hope in 


4 [The “ factions atrife” here recorded, was accidentally 
brought on by the breaking up ef school, and ‘the dismissal 
of some volunteers from drill, both happening at the same 
hour. Qn this occasion, it appears, the butt-end of a musket 
was aimed at Byron's head, and would have fellod him to the 
ground, but for the interpasition of Tattersall.) 


+ [In the private volume : 


* Thusedid save that Ufe I scarcely prise — 
A ile cmrorthny such a sacrifiee."*) ¥ 


* [John Fitzgibbon, secomi Ear] of Clare, horn June 2. 
1798. His father, whom he succecded Jan. 28. 1602, was for 
nearly tmalve ‘years Lord Chancellor of Ireland. See and, 
ee nate. His Lordship is now (1832) Governor of Bomw- 

» “ I never," — ron, in 1421, “ hear the word 
without a ng the heart even mow; and J 
with 803 ig 
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after his death almost au the notes and 


achool Javourites had ever ail- 
dressed to him were found 


—— carefully among his 
The following rsement upon one of them : 
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To thee alone, wnrivall’d, would belong 
The feeble efforts of my lengthen'd song. ! 
Well canst thon boast, to lead in senates fit, 
A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit : 
Though yet ig embryo these perfections shine, 
Lrcvs! thy father's fame will s0on be thine. 
Where learning nurtures the superior mind, 
What may we hope from genius thus refined ! 
When time at length matures thy growing years, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers | 
Prudence and sense, a spirit bold and free, 
With honour’s soul, united beam in thee. 





Shall fhir Evrvarvs? pass by unsung ? 
From ancient lineage, not unworthy sprung : 
What though one sad dissension bade us part? 
That name is yet embalm'd within my heart ; 
Yet at the mention does that heart rebound, 
And palpitate, responsive to the sound. 

Envy dissolved our ties, and not eur will ; 

We once were friends, -—I'‘ll think we are so still. 3 
A form unmatch'd in nature’s partial mould, 

A heart untainted, we in thee behold : 

Yet not the senate's thunder thou shalt wield, 
Nor seek for glory in the tented field ; 

To minds of ruder texture these be given — 

Thy soul shall nearer soar its native heaven. 
Haply, In polish’d courts might be thy seat, 

But that thy tongue could never forge deceit : 
The courtier'’s supple bow and sneering smile, 
The flow of compliment, the slippery wile, 

Would make that breast with indignation burn, 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee spurn. 
Domestic happiness will stamp thy fate ; 

Sacred to love, unclouded e'er by hate ; 


ever arose between us. It was of short duration, and I retain 
this nate solely for the purpose of submitting it tu his perusal, 
that we may smile over the r 
of our first and last quarrel."’} 
1 (In the private volume, the following lines conclude thi« 
character: — 
‘ For ever to possess a friend in thee, 

‘Was blias — though not unsought by me. 

Thy softer soul was form'd for love alone, 

To ruder passions and tu hate unknewn ; 

Thy mid, in union with thy beauteous form, 

Was gentle, but unfit to stem the storm. 

That fac, an index of celestial worth, 

Prociaim‘d a heart abstracted from the earth. 

Oft, when depress’d with sad forebading gloom, 

1 aat reclined upon our favourite tomb, 

i've seen those sympathetic eyes o'erflow 

With kind compassiun for thy cormmrade's woe ; 

Or when less mournful subjects form'd our themes, 

We tried a thousand fond romantic schemes, 

Oft hast thou sworn, in friendship's soothing tone, 

Whatever wish was mine must be thine own.’*] 


2 [George-John, fifth Earl Delawarr, born Oct. 26, 1791 ; 
succeeded his father, John-Richard, July 2, 1795. This 
ancient family have been barons by the male Une from 1342; 
their ancestor, Sir Thomas West, having been summoned to 

attlament as Lord West, the léth Edw. Il. We find the 
ollowing notices in some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Lord Byron:—“ Harrow, Oct. 25, 1904.—l am happy enough 
and comfortable here. My friends are not numerous, but se- 
fect. Among the principal 1 rank Lord Delawarr, who is 
very amiable, and my particular friend.” “ Nov. 2, 3904. — 
Lord Delawarr is considerably — than me, but the 
most -tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the universe. 
To which tie adds the quality (a good one in the 
women) of being remarkably handsome. Delawarr my- 
self are, in a manner, con ; for one of my forefathers, 
in Charles the First's time, married into their family.'"} 


*)'tt 1s impossible to peruse the following extract of a letter 
— — Clave. in February, 1807, without acknow- 


ledging le and con of the writer. 
-" You will be astonished to hear I have lately written to 


Detawarr, for the purpose of explaining (as far as poselble, 
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The world admire thee, and thy friends adore ; — 
Ambition’s slave alone would toll for more. 


Now fast, but nearest, of the secial band, 


| See honest, open, generous Cre0n* stand ; 


With scarce ane speck to cloud the pleasing secne, 
No vice degrades that purest soul serene. 
On the same day our studious race begun, 


On the same day our studious race was run; 
Thus side by side we pass'd our first career, 


Thus side by aide we strove for many a year ; 
At last concluded our scholastic life, 


; We neither conquer’d in the classic strife : 
| As speakers each supports an equal name, 
| And crowds allow to both a partial fame : 


To soothe a youthful rival's early pride, 
Though Cleon's candour would the palm divide, 


| Yet candour's self compels me now to own 
| Justice awards it to my friend alone. 


Oh! friends regretted, scenes for ever deur, 
Remembrance hails you with her warmest tear | 
Drooping, she bends o’er pensive Fancy's urn, 
To trace the hours which never can return ; 
Yet with the retrospection loves to dwell, 6 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell ! 

Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind, 

As infant laurels round my head were twined, 
When Prounus’ praise repaid my lyric song, 7 

Or placed me higher in the studious throng ; 

Or when my first harangue received applause, * 
His sage instruction the primeval cause, 

What gratitude to him my soul possest, 

While hope of dawning honours fill'd my breast! 
For all my humble fume, to him alone 

' The praise is due, who made that fame my own. ¢ 


_ Without —— old friends of mine in the business, ) 
, the cause of my behaviour to him during my last residence 
at Harrow, which you will recollect was rather en caralier. 
Since that period I have discovered he was treated with {n- 
_ Justice, both by those who misrepresented his conduct, and 
by me in consequenve of thelr suggestions. { have, there- 
fore, made all the reparation in my power, by apologising fur 
my mistake, though with very faint hopes of suocess. How- 
ever, 1 have eased my own conscience by the atonement, 
which is humiliating enough to one of my disposition ; vet { 
could not have slept satisiied with the reflection of having, 
even unintentionally, injured any individual. [I have done 
all that could be done to repair the injury."’} 
‘ [Edward Nor! Long, Paq. —to whom a suhscquent poem 
dressed. See p. 414,J 
* 'Phis alludes to the public speeches delivered at the school 
where the author was educated. 
© [Thus in the private volume 
‘ Yet fn the retrospection finds rellef, 
Aud revels in the luxury of grief." 


* (* remember that my firat declamation astonished Dr. 
Drury into some unwonted (for he was economical of auch) 
and sudden compliments, bofore the declaimers at our first 
rehearsal." — Byron Diary.) 

* [* I certainly was much pleased with Lord Byron's at- 
titude, gesture, and delivery, as well as with his composition. 
All who spoke on that day adhered, as usual, to the letter of 
their composition, as {n the earlier part of his delivery did 
Lord Byron. But, to my surprise, he suddenly — 
from the written com on, with a ness and rapidity 
sufficient to alarm me, lest be should fall tn memory as to 
the conclusion. There was no failure ;— ha came round to 
the close of his composition wi discovering 


thout 
— re acre on the whole. I questioned him, wh 
he had alter: his declamation fie declared he had ade 
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ↄ [In the private volume the poem concludes thus :—~ 
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Oh! could I soar above these feeble lays, 

These young effusions of my early days, 

To him my muse her noblest strain would give : 
The song might perish, but the theme might live. 
Yet why for him the needless verse essay ? 

His honour’d name requires no vain display : 

By every son of grateful Ina blest, 

It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 

A fame beyond tlie glories of the proud, 

Or all the plaudits of the venal crowd. } 


Ina! not yet exhausted is the theme, 
Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 
How many a friend deserves the grateful strain ! 
What scenes of childhood still unsung remain ! 
Yet let me hush this echo of the past, 
This purting song, the dearest and the last ; 
And brood in secret o'er those hours of joy, 
To me a silent and a sweet employ, 
While future hope and fear alike unknown, 
I think with pleasure on the past alone; 
Yes, to the past alone my heart confine, 
And chase the phantom of what once was mine. 


Ina! still o'er thy hills in joy preside, 
And proudly steer through time’s eventful tide ; 
Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 
Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear ; — 
That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will flow, 
O’er their last scene of happiness below. 
Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 
The feeble veterans of some former throng, 
Whose friends, like autumn Jeaves by tempests whirl'd, 
Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 


“ When, yet a novice in the mimic art, 
i feign’d the transports of a vengeful heart — 
When as the Royal Slave I trod the stage, 
To vent in — more than mortal rage — 
The praise of Probus made me fee! more proud 
Than all the plaudits of the list’ning crowd. 
“Ah! vain endeavour in this childish strain 
To soothe the woes of which | thus complain ! 
What can avail this fruitiess loss of time, 
To measure sorrow in a jingling rhyme ! 
No social solace from a friend is near, 
And heartiess strangers drop no fecling tear. 
J seck not joy in woman’s sparkling eye: 
The smiles of beauty cannot check the sigh. 
Adieu, thou world | thy pleasure ’s still a dream, 
‘Thy virtue but a visionary theme ; 
Thy years of vice on years of folly roll, 
TiN grinning death assigns the destined goal, 
Where all are hastening to the dread abode, 
To meet the judgment of a righteous God ; 
Mix’d in the concourse of the thoughtless throng, 
A mourner midst of mirth, I glide along ; 
A wretched, isolated, gloomy thing, 
Curst by reflection’s deep corroding pe : 
But not that mental sting which stabs within, 
The dark avenger of unpunish'd sin ; 
The silent shaft which gonads the guilte wretch 
Extended on a rack's untiring stretch ; 
Conscience that sting, that shaft to him supplics — 
His mind the rack from which he ne’er can rise. 
For me, whate'er my folly, or my fear, 
Qne cheerful comfort still is cherish'd here : 
No dread internal haunts my hours of rest, 
No dreams of injured innocence infest ; * 
Of hope, of peace, of almost all bereft, 
Conscience, my last but welcome t, is left. 
Stander’s« emypoison’d breath may blast my name, 
Envy delights to blight the buds of fame ; 
Deceit may chill the current of my blood. 
And freeze affection's warm impassion'd food ; 
Presnging horror darken every sonse ; — 
Even here will conscience be my best defe! 


*f Lam not a Joseph,” said Lerd Byron, in 1891, “nora | 
ely affirm, that 1 never in my life se- 


Scipio ; bat I can 
duced any woman.) 
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| Revolve the fleeting moments of your youth, 


While Care a8 yet withheld her venom'd tooth ; 
Say if remembrance days like these endears 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years ? 

Say, can ambition’s fever’d dream bestow 

So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woe ? 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless son, 
Can royal smiles, or wreaths by slaughter won, 
Can stars or ermine, man's maturer toys, 

(For glittering baubles are not left to boys), 
Recall one scene so much beloved to view, 

As those where Youth her garland twined for you 7 
Ah, no! umidst the gloomy calm of age 

You turn with faltering hand life's varied page ; 
Peruse the record of your days on earth, 
Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 

Still lingering pause above each chequer'd leaf, 
And blot with tears the sable lines of grief ; 
Where Passion o’er the theme her mantle threw, 
Or weeping Virtue sigh’d a faint adieu ; 

But bless the scroll which fafrer words adorn, 
Traced by the rosy finger of the morn; 

When Friendship bow'd before the shrine of Truth, 
And Love, without his pinion 2, smiled on Youth. 


— — — 


ANSWER TO A BEAUTIFUL POEM, ENTITLED 
“ THE COMMON LOT.” 3 


Monrcomery ! true, the common lot 
Of mortals lies in Lethe's wave; 

Yet some shall never be forgot — 
Some shall exist beyond the grave. 


My bosom feeds no ‘ worm which ne’er can die :’ + 
Not crimes 1 mourn, but happiness gone by. 

Thus crawling on with many a reptile vile, 

My heart is bitter, though my cheek may smile: * 
No more with former bliss my heart is glad ; 
Hope yields to anguish, and my sou) is sad : 

From fond regret no future joy can save ; 
Remembrance slunibers only in the grave.” 


(‘To Dr. Drury,” obeerves Moore, * Lord Byron has left 

1 on record a tribute of affection and ‘respect, which, like the 
| reverential regard of Dryden for Dr. Busby, will long asso- 
ciate — honourably the names of the poct and the mas- 
ter.” The above is not, however, the only one. Ina note to 
the fourth Canto of Childe Harold, he says, “ My preceptor 
was the best and worthiest friend I ever possessed, whose warn- 
ings 1 have remembered but too well, though too late—when 
I have erred, and whose counsels I have but followed when | 
have done well or wisely. lf ever this imperfect record of my 
feelings towards him should reach his eyes, Jet it remind him 


— — — —3 


: of one who never thinks of him but with gratitude and veno- 


ration—of one who would more gladly boast of having been 
his pupil, if by more closely following h — he could 
reflect any honour upon his instructor.” ¢ extract the fol- 
lowing from some unpublished letters of Lord Byron: — 

“ Harrow, Nov. 2, 1804. Thereis so much of the gentleman, 
so much mildness and nothing of pedantry in his character, 
that I cannot belp liking him, and will remember his instruc- 
tions with gratitude as long as 1 live. He is the best master 
we ever had, and at the same time respected and feared.” 
“Nov. Ii, 1804. Lrevere Dr. Drury. He is never violent, 
never outrageous, I dread offending him;—not however, 
— fear ; but the res I bear him makes me unhappy 
when J] am under his displeasurc.’’} 


2 “L*Amitié est l'Amour sans ailes,”’ is a French proverb. 
[See a subsequent poem, under this title.) 


3 Written hy James Montgomery, author of “The Wan- 
| derer of Switeeriand &e. — 


+ { We know enough even of Lord Byron’s private history 
w) gIVO Our Warrant ‘that, though his youth may have shared 
somewhat too largely in the indiscretions of those left too 
carly masters of thelr own actions and fortunes, falsehood and 
| malice alone can tohim any real cause for hopeless 
remorse, or gloomy melancholy.” — Sin Watter Scort.] 
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“ Unknown the region of his birth,” 
The here} rulle the tide of war ; 

Yet net unknown his martial worth, 
Which glares a.meteor from afar. 


Tis joy or grief, his weal or woe, 
Perchance may ‘scape the page of fame ; 
Yet natians now unborn will know . 
The record of his deathless name. 


The patriot's and the poet's frame 
‘Most share the common tomb of all : 

Their glory will not sleep the same ; 
That will arise, though empires fall. 


The lustre of a beauty’s eye 
Assumes the ghastly stare of death ; 
The fair, the brave, the good must die, 
And sink the yawning grave bencath. 


Quce more the speaking eve revives, 

Still beaming through the lover's straiu ; 
For Petrarch’s Laura still survives : 

She died, but ne’er will die again. 


The rolling seasons pass away, 

And Time, untiring, waves his wing ; 
Whilst honour's laurels ne'er decay, 

But bloom in fresh, unfading spring. 


All, all must sleep in grim repose, 
CoNected in the silent tomb ; 

The olf and young, with friends and facs, 
Fest’ring alike in shrouds, cunsume. 


The mouldering marble fasts its day, 
Yet falls at length an useless fanc ; 
To ruin's ruthless fangs a prey, 
The wrecks of pillar’d pride remain. 


What, though the sculpture be destray’d, 
From dark ollivion meant to guard ; 
A bright renown shall be enjoy'd 
By those whose virtues claim reward. 


Then do not say the common lot 
4M all lies deep in Lethe’s wave ; 
Some few who ne'er will be forgot 


Shall burst the bondage of the grave. 
1806. 





TO A LADY 


W3TO PRESENTED THE AUTHOR WITH TIT VELVET BAN2) 
WHICH BOUND HER THEASES. 


Tats Band, which bound thy yellow hair, 
Is mine, sweet girl! thy pledge of love ; 
It claims my warmest, dearest care, 
Like relics left .of saints above. 


i No lar hero is here alluded to. Tho alts of 
Buyard, Nemours, Edward the Black Prince, and in more 
modern times the fame of — — Frederici the Great, 
Cavat Saxe, Charles of Bweden, &c. are familiar to every hia- 
torical seuler, ‘but the exact , aoe or t their birth are known 
ton very exnal proportion of thair ———— 


ours of the — distance at which Byron, 
— wards, stood apart ire his more 


BYRON'S WORKS. 


Oh! I will wear-it nextomy heart ; 

"T will bind my soul in hends-to-thee : 
From me again ‘t will ne'er. depart, 

But mingle in the grave with me. 


The dew I gather from thy lip 

Is not so dear to me as this ; 
That I but for a moment sip, 

And banquet on a transient bilas : 


— 


This will recall each youthful scene, 
L’en when our lives are on the wauc ; 
The leaves of Love will still he green 
When Memory blus them bud again, 


, Ob ! little lock of gulden hue, 

. In gently waving ringlet curl’d, 

By the dear head on which you grew, 
| I wowd not Jose you for a world. 
| 


Not though a thousand more adorn 
‘The polish'd brow where once you shone, 
Like rays which gild a cloudless mern, 
Beneath Columbia’s fervid zonc. 


| 1808, [First published, 1882.) 


— — ues — of a Oem fey 


REMEMBBANCE. 


"Tis done !—I saw it in my dreams : 

No more with Hope the future beams ; 
My days of happiness are few: 

Child by misfortune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast, 
Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu! 
Would 1 could add Remembrance too! 


1406. [Firat published, 1432.] 


ered — — 


- — — * 


LUNES 
ADDRESSED TO THE BEV. J. T. BECHER, ON HIS ADVISING 
THE AUTHOR TO MIX WOKE WITH aocixrv. 


! Dean Becher, you tél me to mix with mankind ; 
[ cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my mind: 
1 will not descend to a world I despise. 


— —— — — — 
— — — — — 


Did the senate or camp my exertions require, 
Ambition might prompt mie, at.once, to go forth ; 

When infancy's years of probation expire, 
Perchance I may strive tu distinguish my birth. 


w Stee 


} 
' The fire in the cavern of Etna conceal'd, 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 
At length, in a volume terrific reveal'd, 
No torrent cap quench it, no bounds can repress. ° 


——— — * 


opulent neighbours, is tobe found (sags Mr. Moare) “In his 
wortlying consciousness ofthe in. uecy Of his owa means 
to his rank, aud the proud dread af being made to feet his ae 
inferlority ‘by persons to whom, in-avery other respect, 
knew himself superior.” Mr. Bechor f frequently oxpeatulated 
with him on this unsocishleness ; and ane of his friendly re- 
saonstrances drew forth theac lines, so remarkabl prefiguring 
4he splendid barst with which Lon! Byron's genius 
was ere long to open upon the world.) 


— — — — — — een sein + — 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Qh thua, the desire in my bosom for fame 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity’s praise. 
Could I soar with the phomix on pinions of flame, 
With him I would wish to- expire in the blaze. 


Wor the life of a Fox, of a Chatham the death, 
What censure, what danger, what woe would I 
brave ! fbreath ; 
Their lives did not end when they yielded their 
Their glory illumines the gloom of their grave. 


Yet why should I mingle in Fashion’s full herd ? 
Why crouch to ‘her leaders, or cringe to her rules? 

Why bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd ? 
Why search for delight in the friendship of fouls ? 


I have tasted the sweets and the bitters of love; 
In friendship I early was taught to believe ; 
My passion the matrons of prudence reprove ; 
I have found that a friend may profess, yet deceive. 


To me what is wealth ?-—it may pass in an hour, 
If tyrants prevail, or if Fortune should frown: 

To me what is title ?-—the phantom of power ; 
To me what is fashion ? — I seek but renown. 


Deceit is a stranger as yet to my soul: 
I still am unpractised to varnish the truth: 
Then why should I live in a hateful control ? 
Why waste upon folly the days of my youth ? 
16. 


THE DEATH OF CALMAR AND ORLA. 
AN IMITATION OF MACFHERSON'S oss! An. ! 


Drar are the days of youth! Age dwells on their 
remembrance through the mist of time. In the twi- 
light he recalls the sunny hours of morn. He lifts 
his spear with trembling hand. “ Not thus feebly 
did I raise the steel before my fathers!" Past is the 
race of herves! But their fame rises on the harp; 
their souls ride on the wings of the wind; they hear 
the sound through the sighs of the storm, and rejoice 
in their hall of clouds! Such is Calmur. The gray 
stune marks his narrow house. He looks down from 
eddying tempests: he rolis his form in the whirlwind, 
and hov: 7s on the blast of the mountain. 

In Morven dwelt the chief; a beam of war to 
Fingal. His steps in the ficld were marked in blood. 
Lochlin’s sons had fled before his angry spear; but 
mild was the eye af Calmar; soft was the flow of his 
ycllow Jocks; they streamed like the meteor of the 
night. No maid was the sigh of bis soul: his thoughts 
were given tc friendship,—-to dark-haired Orla, 
destroyer of herogs! Equal were their swords in 
battle; but flerge was the pride of Orla: --- gentle 
alone to Calmar. Together they dwelt in the cave 
of Ofthona. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o’er the blue waves. 
Erin’s sons tell beneath his might. Fingal roused 
his chiefs to combat. Their ships cover the ocean. 
Their hosts throng on the green hills, They come 
to the ald of Erin. 


1 it may be neceasary.to observe, that the story, th 
considerably varied in the catastrophe, is —— lens 
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Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the armies: | 


’ but the blazing oaks gleam through the valley. The 


sons of Lochlin slept: their dreams were of blood. 
They lift the spear in thought, and Fingal fics. 
‘Not so the host of Morven. To watch was the post 
of Orta, Calmar stood by ‘his side. Their spears 
were in their hands. Fingal called -his chiefs: they 
stood around. The king waa in the midst. Grey 
were his locks, but strong was the arm ef the king. 
Age withered not his powers, ‘Sons of Morven,” 
said the ‘hero, “to-morrow we meet the foe. But 
where is Cuthullin, the shield of Erm? He rests 
in the halls of Tura; he knows not of our coming. 
Who will speed through Lochlin to the hero, and 
call the chief to arms? The path is by the swords 
of foes; but many are my heroes, They are thun- 
| derbolts of war. Speuk, ye chiefs! Who will arise?” 
' Son of Trenmor! mine ‘be the deed,” said dark- 
‘ haired Orla, “and mine alone. What fs death to 


‘me? I love the sleep of the mighty, but little is 
| the danger. The sons of Lochlin dream. I will 


seek car-borne Cuthullin. Hf I fall, raise the song 
of bards; and lay me by the stream of Lubar.”— 
“ And shalt thou fall alone?” said fair-haired Cal- 
mar. ‘ Wilt thou leave thy friend afar? Chief of 
| Oithona! not feeble is my arm in fight. Could I 
; see thee die, and not lift the spear? No, Orla! ours 
| has been the chase of the roebuck, and the feast of 
: hells ; ours be the path of danger: ours has been 
i the cave of Olthona ; ours be the narrow dwelling on 
‘the banks of Lubar.” “ Calmar,” said the chief of 
' Olthona, “ why should thy yellow locks be darkened 
| in the dust of Erin? Let me fall alone. My father 
, dwells in his ball of air: he will rejoice in his boy ; 
, but the blue-eyed Mora spreads the feast for ‘her aon 
| in Morven. She listens to the steps of the hunter 
on the heath, and thinks it is the tread of Calmar. 
' Let her not say, ‘ Caimar has fallen by the stcel of 
| Lochlin: he died with gloomy Orla, the chief of the 
| dark brow.’ Why should tears dim the azure eye of 
Mora? Why should her voice cusse Orla, the 
; destroyer of Calmar? Live, Calmar! Live to raise 
| my stone of moss; liva to revenge me in the blood 
| of Lochlin. Join the song of bards above my grave. 
| Sweet will be the song of death to Orla, from the 
; voice of Calmar. My ghost shall smile on the notes 
of praise.” ‘* Orla,” said the son of Mora, * could I 
raise the song of death to my friend? Could I give 
his fame to the winds? No, my heart would speak 
in sighs: faint and broken are the sounds of sorrow. 
Orla! our souls shall hear the song together. One 
cloud shall be ours on high: the bards will mingle 
the names af Orla and Calanar.” 

They quit the circle of the chiefs. Their steps 
are to the host of Lochlin. The dying blaze of oax 
dim twinkles through the night. The northern star 
points the path to Tura. Swaran, the king, rests on 
his lonely hill. Here the troops are mixed: they 
frown in sleep; their shields beneath their heads. 
Their swords gleam at distance in heaps. The fires 
are faint ; their embera fail in smoke. All is hush’‘d; 
but the gale sighs on the rocks above. Lightly wheel 
the heroes through the slumbering band. Half the 
journey is past, when Mathon, resting on his shield, 
meets the eye of Orla. It rolls in flame, and glistens 


and Ruryalus,"’ of which episode a translation is already given 
in the present volume. 
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through the shade, His spear is raised on high. 


“ Why dost thun bend thy brow, chief of Oithona?" 
said fair-halred Calmar: “ we afe in the midst of 
foes, Is thisa time for delay?” “ It Is a time for 
vengeance,” said Oria of the gloomy brow. “ Mathon 
of Lochlin sleeps: seest thou his spear? Its point 
is dim with the gore of my father. The blood of 
Mathon shall reek on mine; but shall I slay him 
sleeping, son of Mora? No! he shall feel his wound: 
my tame shall not soar on the blood of slumber. 
Rise, Mathon, rise! The son of Conna calls; thy 
life is his; rise to combat.” Mathon starts from 
sleep; but, did he rise alone? No: the gathering 
chlefs bound on the plain. “ Fly! Calmar, fly!” said 
dark-haired Orla. “ Mathon is mine. I shall die 
in joy: but Lochlin crowds around. Fly through 
the shade of night.” Orla turns. The helm of 
Mathon is cleft; his shicld falls from bis arm: he 
shudders in his blood. He rolls by the side of the 
blazing oak. Strumon sees him fall: his wrath rises: 
hie weapon glitters on the bead of Orla: but a spear 
pierced his eye. His brain gushes through the wound, 
and foams on the spear of Calmar. As roll the waves 
of the Ocean on two mighty barks of the north, so 
pour the men of Lochlin on the chiefs. As, breaking 
the surge in foam, proudly steer the barks of the 
north, so rise the chiefs of Morven on the scattered 
crests of Lochlin. The din of arms came to the ear 
of Fingal. He strikes his shicld; his sons throng 
around; the people pour along the heath. Ryno 
bounds in joy. Ossian stalks in his arms. Oscar 
shakes the spear. The eagle wing of Fillan floats on 
the wind. Dreadful is the clang of death! many are 
the widows of Lochlin! Morven prevails in its 
strength, 

Morn glimmers on the hills; no living foe is seen ; 
but the sleepers are many; grim they He on Erin. 
The breeze of ocean lifts their Jocks; yet they do 
not awake. The hawks scream above their prey. 

Whose ycliow locks wave o’er the breast of a 
chiet Bright as the gold of the stranger, they 
mingle with the dark hair of his friend. "Tis 
Calmar: he lies on the bosom of Orla. Theirs is 
one stream of blood. Fierce is the look of the 
gloomy Orla. He breathes not; but his eye is still 
aflame, It glares in death unclosed. His hand is 
grasped in Calmar’s; but Caimar lives! he lives, 
though low. “ Rise,” said the king, * rise, son of 
Mora: ‘tis mine to heal the wounds of heroes. 
Calmar may yet bound on the hills of Morven.” 

“ Never more shall Calmar chase the deer of 
Morven with Orla,” said the hero. ‘“ What were 
the chase to me alone? Who should share the spoiis 
of battle with Calmar? Orla is at rest! Rough 
was thy soul, Orla! yet soft to me as the dew of 
morn. it glared on others in lightning: to me a 
silver beam of night. Bear my sword to blue-eyed 
Mora; let it hang in my empty hall. It is not pure 
from blood: but if could not save Orla, Lay me 
with my friend. Raise the song when I am dark!” 

They are laid by the stream of Luter. Four 
gray stones mark the dwelling of Orla and Calmar. 
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When Swaran was bound, our sails rése on the 
blue waves. The winds gave our barks to Morven: 
~—the bards raised the song. 

“< What form rises on the roar of clouds? Whose 
dark ghost gleams on the red streams of tempests ? 
His voice rolls on the thunder. ‘Tis Orla, the 
brown chief of Oithona. He was unmatched in war. 
Peace to thy soul, Orlaf thy fame will not perish, 
Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast thou, son of blue- 
eyed Mora; but not harmless was thy sword. It 
hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of Lochlin shrick 
around its steel. Hear thy praise, Calmar! It 
dwells on the voice of the mighty, Thy name 
shakes on the echoes of Morven. Then raise thy 
fair locks, son of Mora. Spread them on the arch 
of the rainbow; and smile through the tears of the 
storm.” | 


L'AMITIE EST L'AMOUR SANS AILES. ¢ 


Wur should my anxious breast repine, 
Because my youth {a fled ? 
Days of delight may still be mine; 
Affection is not dead. 
In tracing back the years of youth, 
One firm record, one lasting truth 
Celestial consolation brings ; 
Bear It, ye breezes, to the seat, 
Where first my heart responsive beat, -— 
“ Friendship fs Love without his wings!” 


Through few, but deeply chequer'd years, 
What moments have been mince ! 

Now half obscured by clouds uf tears, 
Now bright in rays divine ; 

Howe'er my future doom be cast, 

My soul, enraptured with the past, 
To one idea fondly clings ; 

Friendship! that thought is all thine own, 

Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone — 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings!” 


Where yonder yew-trees lightly wave 

Thelr branches on the gale, 
Unheeded heaves a simple grave, 

Which tells the common tale; 
Round this unconscious schoolboys stray, 
Till the dull knell of childish play 

From yonder studious mansion rings , 
But here whene‘er my footsteps move, 
My silent tears too plainly prove, 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings!” 


Oh Love! before thy glowing shrine 
My carly vows were paid; 

My hopes, my dreams, my heart was thine, 
But these are now decay'd ; 

Fur thine are pinions ilke the wind, 

No trace of thee remains behind, 
Except, alas! thy jealous stings. 

Away, away! dclusive power, 

Thou shalt not haunt my coming hour; 
Unless, indeed, without thy wings. 


tmitation wilt be pardoned hy the admirers of the original 


11 ond — v late ———— ctely —— — 
ever herson’s might prove the trans- | an attempt, however inferior, which evince attachment 
lation off varies of poms complete in — ves ¢ bet, while their favourite author. bas — 
posture ts vered, e wore F > © (8ee ante, p. 409. note. We insert this poom here ons 
though not without — ———— some . count of the dite of its composition. —* not, hower 
parts, turgid bastic diction. The prosent humble - included in the publication of 1807.) 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Seat of my youth |! thy‘ distant spire 
Recalls each scene of joy ; 
My bosom glows with former fire, — 
In mind again a boy. 
Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill, 
Thy every path delights me still, 
Each flower a double fragrance flings ; 
Again, as once, in converse gay, 
Each dear associate seems to say, 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings!” 


My Lycus !? wherefore dost thou weep ? 

Thy falling tears restrain ; 

Affection for a time may sleep, 

But, oh, 't will wake again. 5 
Think, think, my friend, when next we meet, 
Our long-wish’d interview, how sweet ! 

From this my hope of rapture springs ; 
While youthful hearts thus fondly swell, 
Absence, my friend, can only tell, 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings !” 


In one, and one alone deceived, 
Did I my error mourn ? 

No— from oppressive bonds relfeved, 
I left the wretch to scorn. 

I turn’d to those my childhood knew, 

With feelings warm, with bosums true, 
Twined with my heart’s according strings 5 

And till those vital chords shall break, 

For none but these my breast shall wake 
Friendship, the power deprived of wings ! 


Ye few! my soul, my life is yours, 
My memory and my hope ; 
Your worth a lasting love insures, 
Unfetter'd in its scope ; 
From smooth deceit and terror sprung, 
With aspect fair and honey'd tongue, 
Let Adulation wait on kings ; 
With joy elate, by snares beset, 
We, we, my friends, can ne'er forget, 
‘ Friendship is Love without his wings!” 


Fictions and dreams inspire the bard 
Who rolls the epic song; 
Friendship and Truth be my reward — 
To me no bays belong ; 
If laurell’d Fame but dwells with lies, 
Me the enchantress ever flies, 
Whose heart and not whose fancy sings ; 
Simple and young, I dare not feign ; 
Mine be the rude yet heartfelt strain, 


“ Friendship is Love without his wings!” 
Dee. 2, 1906. (First published, 1432.) 


1 Harrow. 3 (The Earl of Clare. — See p. 406.] 


3 [The youn had recently received from Lord Clare, 
an epistic containing this passage :— “ 1 think by your last Iet- 
ter that yas are very much piqued with Most of your friends ; 
and, if lam not much mistaken, a little ao with me. In one 
part you say, ‘there ia little or no doubt afew years, or 
months, will render us as politely indifferent to each other, as 
if we had never passed a portion of our timc together :' indeed, 
Byron, you wrong me j, and 1 have no doubt — at least I hope 
«= you wrong yourself.””} 


4 [Jt is difficult to conjecture for what reason, —but these 
stanzas were not included in the publication of 1807 ; — 
few will hesitate to — them higher than any thing given in 
that volume. “ Weitten when the author was not nineteen 
years of age, this remarkable poem shows,” says Moore, “ how 
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| THE PRAYER OF NATURE. ¢ 


Fatues of Light! great God of Heaven! 
Hear’st thou the accents of despair ? 

Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven ? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer ? 


Father of Light, on thee I call! 
Thou seest my soul is dark within ; 
Thou who canst mark the sparrow‘s fall, 
Avert from me the death of sin. 


| No shrine I seek, to sects unknown ; 
Oh, point to me the path of truth ! 
Thy dread omnipotence I own ; 
Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 


Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 
Let superstition bail the pile, 

Let priests, to spread their sable reign, 
With tales of mystic rights beguile. 


Aree ee ae 


Shall man confine his Maker’s sway 

To Gothic domes of mouldering stone ? 
Thy temple is the face of day ; 

Earth, ocean, heaven, thy boundless throne 


Shall man condemn his race to hell, 
Unless they bend in pompous form ? 
Tell us that all, for one who fell, 
Must perish in the mingling storm ? 


ee — — — 


Shall each pretend to reach the skies, 
Yet doom his brother to expire, 
Whose soul a different hope supplies, 
Or doctrines less severe inspire ¢ 


Shall these, by creeds they can’t expound, 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe ? 

Shall reptiles, grovelling on the ground, 
Their great Creator's purpose know ? 


Shall these who live fur self alone, 
Whose years float on in daily crime- 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone, 

And live beyond the bounds of Time ® 


Father ! no prophet’s laws I seek, — 

Thy laws in Nature’s works appear ; — 
I own myself corrupt and weak, 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear: 


een 


Thou who canst guide the wandering star 
Through trackless realms of xther’s space ; 
Whe caim’st the elemental war, 
Whose hand from pole to pole I trace : 


} 
i 
i 
} 
i 
i 
early the struggle hetween natural piety and doult began in 
his mind.” In reading the celebrated critique of the Edin- | 
burgh Review on the “ Hours of Idleness,” the fact that the 
volume did not include this poem, ought to be kept in mind.] 
5 (The poet — to have had in his mind one of Mr. 
| Southey's juvenile pieces, beginning, — 
“Gao, thou, unto the house of prayer, 
I to the woodlands will repalr.” 
See also Childe Harold, canto fil. st. 91. — 
* Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwall'd temple, there to seck 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 
Uprear’d of human bands,” &c.} 
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If, when this dust to dust's restored, 
My soul shall float on airy wing, 

How shall thy glorious name adored 
Inspire her feeble voice to sing ! 


But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the grave’s eternal bed, 

While life yet throbs, I raise my prayer, 
Though doom’d no more to quit the dead. 


To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 
December 29, 1806. 
{First published, 1830.) 





TO EDWARD NOLL LONG, ESQ. } 
Nil ego contulerim jocundo sanus amico, - Hon. 


Dear Lowe, in this sequester'd scene, 
While all around in slumber lie, 

The joyous days which ours have been 
Come rolling fresh on Fancy’s eye ; 

Thus if amidst the gathering storm, 

While clouds the darken’d noon deform, 

Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial bow, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace, 

And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Ah! though the present brings but pain 

I think those days muy come again ; 

Or if, in melancholy mood, 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check my bosom’s fondest thought, 
And interrupt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 
And still indulge my wonted theme, 

Although we ne'er again can trace, 
In Granta's vale, the pedant's lore ; 

Nor through the groves of Ida chase 
Qur raptured visions as before, 

Though Youth bas flown on rosy pinion, 

And Manhood claims his stern dominion, 


‘ Age will not every hope destroy, 


But yieul some hours of suber juy. 


Yes, F will hope that Time's broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring : 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers, 


nileman, who was with Lord Byron both 
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Still, still despise the censor stern, 
But ne’er forget another's woe. 
Yes, a8 you knew me in the days 
O’er which Remembrance yet delays, 
Still may I rove, untutor'd, wild, 
And even in age at heart a child. 


Though now on airy vizions borne, 
To you ray suul is still the same. 
Uft has it been my fate to mourn, 
And all my former joys are tame. 
But, hence! ve hours of sable hue { 
Your frowns are gone, ny sorrows o’er : 
By every bliss my childhoed knew, 

1 think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind's rage is past, 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 
We heed sto more the wintry blast, 

When lull'd by sephyr to repose. 


Full often has my infant Muse 
Attuned to love her languid lyre ; 
But now, without a theme to choose, 
The strains in stolen sighs expire. 
My youthful nymphs, alas! are flown ; 
E—— is a wife, and C—_—— a mother, 
And Carolina sighs alone, 
And Mary’s given to another ; 
And Cora's eye, which roll’d on me, 
Can now no more my love recall: 
Tu truth, dear Lona, 't was time to fice ; 
For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 
Aud though the sun, with genial rays, 
His beams alike to all displays, 
And every lady's eye 's a aun, 
These last should be confined to one. 
The soul’s meridian don’t become her, 
Whose sun displays a general sumer ! 
Thus faint is every former flame, 
And passion’s self is now a name. 
As, when the ebbing flames sre low, 
The aid which once improved their Nght, 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 
Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
Thus has it been with paesion's fires, 
As muny a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 


But now, deay Lona, ‘tis midnight’s noon, 
And clouds obseure the watery moon, 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Described in every stripling’s verse ; 


father,” says Lord Byron, “wrote te me to' write his son's 









| 44 
| Thou, whe in wisdom placed me here, Where stniling Youth delights to dwell, 
Who,, when thou wilt, canst take.me hence, And hearts with early rapture swell; 
|| Ah! whilst £ tread this earthly sphere, If frowning Age, with cold control, | 
Extend to me thy wide defence. Confines the current of the soul, 
: Congeals the tear of Pity's eye, 

To Thee, my God, to Thee I call! Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 
Whatever weal or woe betide, Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan, 

By thy command I rise or fail, And bids me feel for self alone ; 
| In thy protection I confide. Oh! may my bosom never learn 
To soothe its wonted heeddiless fiow ; 
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tfThis young 
at thare ow and bridge, ards entered the Guards itaph. I promised — but 1 had not the heart it. 
and served with distinction In the expedition to Copenhagen. He * aed a good, amlable being aa rane ¢ * oe 
He — — pid ee — — — to join the | In ers world ; with tabert and accontplishasesits, two, to ery 
eto : —— t which he being 8 more F . ; 
run Toul of In the night by another of the convoy, “ Long’s | egretied.” Byrom Diary, 1821.) 
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"been shed by our fath 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


- For why should I the path go o'er, 
Which, every bard has trod - before ? 
Yet ere yon siiver lamp-of night 
Has thrice perform'é& her stated’ round, 
Has thrice retraeed her path of light, 
And chased away the gloom profound, 
I trust that we, my gentle friend, 
Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the dear-loved peaceful seat 
Which once contain’d our youth's retreat ; ! 
And then with those our childhood knew, 
We N mingle in the festive crew ; 
While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 
And afl the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower, 
Nor cease til] Luna's waning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of morn. 





TO A LADY. = 


On ! bad my fate been join'd with thine, 

As once this pledge appear’d a token, 
These follics had not then heen mine, 

For then my peace had not been broken. $ 


To thee these early faults I owe, 

To thee, the wise and old reproving : 
They know my sins, but do not know 

T was thine to break the bonds of loving. 


For once my soul, like thine, was pure, 
And all its risin fires could smother ; 

But now thy vows ne more endtre, 
Bestow'd by thee upon another. 


Perhaps hia peace I could destroy, 

And svoil the blisses that await him - 
Yet Jet my rival smile in joy 

For thy dear sake Ff cannot hate him. 


Ah! since thy angel form is gone, 
My heart no more can rest with any ; 
But what It sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas ! to find in many. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful maid ! 
‘"T were vain and fruitless to regret thee ; 
Nor Hope ner Memory yield their aid, 
But Pride may teach me to forget thee. 


Yet all this giddy waste of years, 
This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 
These varted loves, these matron's fears, 
These thoughtless strains to passion’s measures — 


(The two friends ware both passionately attached to Lar- 
row; and sometimes made excursions thither together, to 
revive their school-boy recollections.) 

(Mrs. Musters. See av#4, pv. 384,] 


3 [{* Our union would have healed fendd in whieh blood had 
ers —it would have joined: lands broad 
and rich — it would have joined at least ome heart, and two 
persons not ij} matched in years (she la two years my elder), 
13h] and—-and — what has been the result ?".- Byron Diary, 


4 {** Our meetings,” says Lord D in 1882, “ were stolen 
ones, and a sre Wadia from id. Chaworth’s grounds to 
those of my mother was the place of our interviews. But the 





If thou wert mine, had all been hush’d:.. 
This cheek now pale from early riot, 

With passion’s hectic ne'er had flush’d, 
But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet, 


Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 

For Nature seem’d to smile before thee ; 4 
And once my breast abhorr’d deceit, — 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 


But now I seek for other joys: 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 
In thoughtless throngs and empty noise, 

I conquer half my bosom's. sadness, 


Yet, even in these a thought will steal, 
In spite of every vain endeavour, — 

And fiends might pity what I feel, — 
To know that thou art lost for ever. 





I WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 


I wouxn 1 were a careless child, 
Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 
Or roaming through the dusky wild, 
Or bounding o'er the dark blue wave ; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon 5 pride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain’s craggy side, 
And secks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune! take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound { 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 
I hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me along the rocks I love, 
Which sound to Ocean’s wildest roar; 
1 ask but this—again to rove 
Through scenes my youth hath known before. 


Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne'er design’d for me : 
Ah! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be ? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 
A visionary scene of bliss ; 
‘ruth !— wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 


I love?’ — but those I loved are gone; 
Had friends —my early friends are fled : 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead ! 
‘hough gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul. 
The heart» the heart —is lonely still. 6 


ardour was all on my side. T was serious ; she was volatile: 
sho liked me aa a. younger brother, and treated and laughed 
at meas a boy; she, howerer, gave me her picture, and that 
was something to make verses upon. Had J married her, per 
hups the whole tenour of my life would have been differen 


7 


> Sasaenach, or Saxon, a Gaelic word, signifying either 


Lewland or English. 
The “ —— all campact,”” which the greatest poc 
she ever liverl has assigned as tho distinguishing badge of his 
brethren, is in every cuse a dangerous gift. exaggerates, 
indeed, our ex tone, and can often bid its possessor hope, 
where hope is lost te reason : but the delusive pleasure ari ng 
from these visions of imagination resembles that of 8 f 
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How dull ! to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power, 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes, 
Associates of the festive hour. 
Give me again a faithful few, 
In years and feelings still the same, 
And I will fly the midnight crew, 
Where boist'rous joy is but a name. 


And woman, lovely woman ! thou, 
My hope, my comforter, my all! 
How cold must be my bosom now, 
When e’en thy smiles begin to pall! 
Without a sigh would I resign 
This busy scene of splendid woe, 
To make that calm contentment mine, 
Which virtue knows, or seems to know. 


Fain would I fiy the haunts of men — 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 
My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gioom may suit a darken'd mind. 
Oh ! that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest ! 
Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away, and be at rest. ! 


—— 


WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 


Wun I roved a young Highlander o'er the dark 
heath, 

And climb'd thy stcep summit, oh Morven of snow !? 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d bencath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below, $ 
Untutor’d by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear ; 

Need J say, my sweet Mary 4, twas centred in you ? 


whose notice is attracted by a fragment of glass to which a 
sun-beam has given momentary splendour. He hastens to the 
spot with breathless Impatience, and finds the object of his 
curlosity and expectation is equally vulgar and worthless. 
Such is the man of quick and exalted powers of imagination, 
His fancy over-estimates the object of his wishes, and plea- 
eure, fame, distinction, are alternately pursued, attained, and 
despised when in his power. Like the enchanted fruit in the 
palace of a sorcerer, the objects of his admiration lose their 
attraction and value as soon as they are grasped by the adven- 
turer’s hand, and all that remains is regret for the time lost in 
the chase, and astonishment at the hallucination under which 
it wus rtaken. The disproportion between hope and poas- 
session, which is felt by men, js thus doubled to those 
whom nature has endowed with the power of gilding a distant 
prospect by the rays of imagination. These reflections, though 
trite and obvious, are in a manner forced from us by the 
poctry of Lord Byron, — hy the sentiments of weariness of 
ife and enmity with the world which they so frequently ex- 

ress — and by the singular analogy which such sentiments 

id with well-known incidents of his life.— Sin W. Scort.} 

1 And Isald, Gh! that I had wincs like a dove; for then 
would I. fy away, and be at rest.” — Psain tv. 6. This verse 
also constitutes a part of the most beautiful anthem in our 
language. 

2 Morven, a lofty mountain in Aberdeenshire.“ Gormal of 
snow,’ is an expression frequently to be found In Ossian. 

8 This will not extraordinary to those who have 
been accustomed to the mountains. It is by no means un- 
common, on attaining the top of Ben-¢-vis, Ben-y-bourd, &c. 
te perceive, between the summit and the valley, clouds pour- 
ing down rain, and occasionally accompanied by lightning, 
white the spectator ttterally looks down upon the storm, per- 
feetiy secure from its effects. 

4 fin Lord Byron’s Diary for 1813, he says, —“ f have been 
ching tasely a good deal of Mary Duff. How very odd ten 
I should have been so utterly, devotedly fond of that girl, at 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name, — 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child ? 
But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover'd wild : 
One image alone on my bosom impress'd, 
I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new ; 
And few were my wants, for may wishes were bless‘d ; 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with 
you. 


I arose with the dawn; with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain 1 bounded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee's > rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highiander’s song: 
At eve, on my heath-cover'’d couch of repose, ; 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view; 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose, 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 


I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone ; 

The mountains are vanish'd, my youth is no more ; 
As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witness'd before : 
Ah! splendour has raised but embitter’d my lot; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew: 
Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not 

: forgot ; 

Though cold is my heart, still it Hngers with you. 


When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Colbleen ; “ 
When I sec the soft blue of a love-spenking eye, 
I think of those cyes that endear’d the rude scence ; 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold, 
That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 
The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 


Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow : 7 


an age when I could neither feel prea nor know the mean- 
ing of the word. And the effect! My mother used always to 
rally me about this childish amour ; and, at last, many years 
ater, when I was sixteen, she told me one day; ‘ Oh, byron, 
} have had a letter frum Edinburgh, fram Miss Abercromby, 
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and your old sweetheart, Mary Duff, ls married toa Mr. | 


Cockburn.’ (Robert Cockburn, Esq. 
whac was my answer’ $f really cannot explain or account for 
my feelings at that moment ; 
convulsions —to the horror of iny mother, and the astonish. 
ment of every body. And it isa phenomenon tn my existence 
(fur | was not cight years old), which has puzzled, and will 
puzzle me to the latest hour of it.“ — Again, in January, 1815, 
a few days after his marriage, in a letter to bis friend my 
ilay, the poet thus speaka of his childish attachment ; —* Pray 
tell me more — or as much as you like, of your cousin Mary. 
I believe I told you our story some yearsago, I was twenty- 
sevena few days ago, and I have never seen her since we were 
children, and soung children too; but I never el i her, 
nor ever can, You will oblige me with presenting her with 
iny best respects, and all good wishes. It may seem ridicu- 
hong — but it is at any rate, ok to not offensive te her nor 
hers — in me to pretend to recollect anything about her, at so 
early a period of both our ves, almost, ff not quite, in our 
nurseries ;—- but it was a a oo. which she must 
pardon me for remembering. Is she"pretty still Y | have the 
most perfect idea of her n, asachiid; but Time, | sup- 
pone, has played the devil with us both.’’} 


> Breaating the lofty aurge.“ — S#axerzans. The Dee u 
a beautiful river, which rises near Mar Lodge, and falls inte 
the seaat New Aberdeen. 

* Colbleen is a mountain near the verge of the Highlands, 
not far from the rulas of Dee Castle. 

7fIn the » of 1807, on recovering from a severe iluess, 
Lord Byron had projected a visit to Scotland. plan was 
not put into execution ; but he thua adverts to it, in a letter 


dated in August, and addressed to his falr correspondent of 
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of Edinburgh.) And | 


ut they nearly threw me into | 


—— | 


HOURS OF 


Bat while these soar above me, unchanged as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me 7—ah, no! 
Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred ! 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu | 
No home in the forest shall shelter my head, — 
Ah! Mary, what home could be mine but with 
you ? 


TO GEORGE, EARL DELAWARR. ! 


Ox ! yes, I will own we were dear to each other ; 
The friendships of childhood, though fleeting, are 


true ; 
The love which you felt was the love of a brother, 
Nor less the affection I cherish'd for you. 


But Friendship can vary her gentle dominion ; 
The attachment of years in a moment expires: | 
Like Love, too, she moves on a swift-waving pinion, | 
But glows not, like Love, with unquenchable fires. 


Full oft have we wander’d through Ida together, 
And blest were the scenes of our youth, I allow; 
In the spring of our life, how serene is the weather ! 

But winter's rude tempests are gathering now. 


No more with affection shall memory blending, | 
The wonted delights of our childhood retrace : 


When pride steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 


However, dear George, for I still must esteem you — 
The few whom I love I can never upbraid — 
The chance which has lost may in future redeem 
you, 
Repentance will cancel the vow you have made. 


I will not complain, and though chill'd is affection, 
With me no corroding resentment shall live : 
My hosom is calm'd by the simple reflection, 
That both may be wrong, and that both should 
forgive. 


You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 

You knew me unalter’d by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You knew, — but away with the vain retrospection ! 
The bond of affection no longer endures ; 

Too late you may droop o'er the fond recollection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours. 


For the present, we part,—-I will hope not for ever ; 
For time and regret will restore you at last; 

To forget our dissension we both should endeavour, 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 


Southwel}—‘‘On Sunday J set off for the Highlands. A 
friend of mine accompanies me in m — to Kdinburgh. 
There we shall leave it, and proceed ina em through the 
western parts to Inverary, where we shall purchase shelties, to 
enable us to view places sible to vehicular conveyances. 
On the coast we shall hire a vessel, and visit the most re- 
Markable of the Hebrides, and, if wo have time and favourable 
weather, mean to sail as far as Teeland, only three hundred 
miles from the northern — of Caledonia, to peep at 
Hecla. Imean to collect all the Erse traditions, poams, &c. 
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TO THE EARL OF CLARE. 


“ ‘Tu semper amoris 
Sis memor, et cari comitis ne abscedat imago." Vat. Frac. 


Faixyp of my youth ! when young we roved, 
Like striplings, mutually beloved, 

With friendship’s purest glow, 
The bliss which wing'd those rosy hours 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 

On mortals here below. 


The recollection seems alone 

Dearer than all the joys I’ve known, 
When distant far from you : 

Though pain, ‘tis still a pleasing pain, 

To trace those days and hours ugain, 
And sigh again, adieu ! 


My pensive memory lingers o’er 

Those scenes to be enjoy'’d no more, 
Those scenes regretted ever ; 

The measure of our youth is full, 

Life’s evening dream is dark and dull, 
And we may meet—ah ! never ! 


As when one parent spring supplies 

Two streams which from one fountain rise, 
Together join’d in vain ; 

How soon, diverging from their source, 

Each, murmuring, seeks another course, 
Till mingled in the main ! 


Our vital streams of weal or woe, 

Though near, alas! distinctly flow, 
Nor mingle as before : 

Now swift or slow, now black or clear, 

Till death's unfathom'd gulf appear, 
And both shall quit the shore. 


Our souls, my friend ! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought beside, 
Now flow in different channels : 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 
*T is yours to mix in polish’d courts, 
And shine in fashion’s annals ; 


‘Tis mine to waste on love my time, 

Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 
Without the aid of reason ; 

For sense and reason (critics know it) 

Have quitted every amorous poet, 
Nor left a thought to seize on. 


Poor Litre! sweet, melodious bard ! 

Of late esteern’d it monstrous hard 
That he, who sang before all, — 

He who the lore of love expanded, — 

By dire reviewers should be branded, 
As void of wit and moral. ° 


&c., and translate, or expand the subject to fill a volume, 
which ey Pete age? next spring, under the denomination of 
‘The Hig Harp,’ or some title equall 

What would you say to some stanzas on 
They would be written at least with Are.“] 


1 [See aside, p. 408.) 


cluresque. 
cant Hecla ? 


2 These stanzas were written soon after the appearance of | 


a) 
I, 
l 

| 


‘4 


a severe critique, in a northern review, on a new publication"! 


of the British Anacreon.—[See Edinburgh Review, July, 1807, 
Ee 
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And yet, while Beauty's praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the Nine ! 
Repine not at thy lot. 
Thy soothing lays may still be read, 
When Persecution’s arm is dead, 
And critics are forgot. 


Stil X must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next, 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 

I really will not fight them. ! 


Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner : 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
Ere thirty may become, I ween, 
A very harden't sinner. 


Now, Clare, I must return to you; 
And, sure, apologies are duc : 
Accept, then, my concession. 
In truth, dear Clare, in fancy's flight 
I soar along from left to right ; 
My muse admires digression, 


1 think I said “twould be your fate 

To add one star to royal state ;— 
May regal smiles attend you ! 

And should a noble monarch rej. 

You will not seek bis smiles in vain, 
If worth can recommend you. 


Yet since in danger courts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter round, 
From snares may saints preserve sot ; 
And grant your love or friendship ne'e: 
From any claim a kindred care, 
But those who best deserve you ! 


Not for a moment may you stray 

From truth’s secure, uncrring wry! 
May no delights decoy | 

O’er roses may your footsteps move, 

Your smiles he ever smiles of Jove, 
Your tears be tears of joy ! 


Oh! if you wish that happiness 

Your coming days and years muy bicgs, 
And virtues crown your brow ; 

Be still as you were wont to be, 

Spotless as you ’ve been known to me, — 
Be still as you are now, 2 


article on “ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas 
Little, Esq.”*} 


tA * ora (horresco referens) defied his reviewer 
ke, —— If this examp'c become preva- 
t, 


teal censors must be dipped in the river 
by * else can secure them frein the numerous 

ent of their enraged assailants ? 
2" Of all Ihave ever known, Clare has always been the 
least altered in every thing from the excellent qualities and 
— which attached me to him so strongly ut 


have thought it possible for society 
ac Un wari. as it is ) to leave a being with eo litele of 
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And thoush some triffing share of pralap, 
To cheer my last declining days, 
To me were doubly dear; 
Whilst blessing your beloved name, 
I'd waive at once a poet's fame, 
To prove a prophet here. 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF HARROW. 3 


Sror of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 
Swept by the breeze that funs thy cleudless sky ; 
Where now alone 1 muse, who oft have trad, 

With those 1 loved, thy soft and verdant sod ; 
With those who, scatter’d far, perchance deplore, 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew before ; 
Oh! as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 
Thou drooping Elm! beneath whose boughs I lay, 
And frequent mused tae twilight hours away ; 


, Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 


But, ab! without the thoughts which then were 
mine : 


’ Flow do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 
; Invite the bosom to recall the past, 


And seem to whisper, a5 they gently swell, 
‘ ‘Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell !” 


When fate shall chill, at Jength, this fever’d breast 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 

Oft have I thought, 't would soothe my dying hour,— 

If nught may sovthe when life resigns her power, -— 

To know some humbler grave, some narrow cell, 

Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell ; 

With this fond dream, methinks, 't were sweet to 
die — 

And bere it Hinger'd, here my heart might He; 

Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, - 

Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose ; 

For ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shade, 

Press'd by the turf where once roy childhood play'd; 

Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 

ix’d with the earth o’er which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn'd by the few my soul acknuwledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unremember'd by the world beside. 
Septenber 2, 1807, 


(The * Lines written beneath an Ein at Harrow,” wer 
the last tn the little vobume printed ot Newark te 1607. Th 
reader ta referred ta Mr. Moore's Notices, for vartous in 
teresting particulars respecting the «mpression produced 0 
Lord Byron's mind by the celebrated Critigue of his juveni! 


the leaven of bad passions. 1 do not epeak fram persona! ©) 
perience only, but from all I have ever heard of him fro! 
others, during absence and distance.” — Byron Diary, 1921. 
4 (On mene & bis natural daughter, ABogra, in Apri, 187 
Lord t her remains tm te buried at’ Harro 
———— ad in a hetzer to Mr. — “1 once hom 


to hive — “ There is — * 
church-yard, feotpath, on the brow e 
towards Windsor, and — I ted fo a 

name of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to fr hos 
and houra when o boy. This was my favourite 

1 wish to erect a thhlet to her raemory, the — ——— 
deposited in the church £' ~~ and waa eo accordingly.j 


— — — ON 


pexvymanoec, nui forth in the Edinburgh Review, — a jour- 
ntl which, at that time, posstesed nearly undivided influence 
and authority, The Post's diaries and letters qford evidence 
that, in-Ais jatter days, be considered thts piece as the worl: of 
My. (now Lord) Brougham ; Gut on what grounds he had 
come to that conclusion he no where mentions, It forms, 
however, from whatever pen ii may have proceeded, #0 im- 
portant a link in Lord Byron's ldterary Alstory, that we 
insert tt at length.) 


ARTICLE FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
FOR JANUARY, 1308. 


Hours of idleness; @ Series of Poems, original and trans- 
fated. By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. svo, 
pp. 200. Newark, 1807. 


Tne poeay of this young lord belongs to the class which nei- 
ther nor wren are said to permit. Indeed, we do not 
recol to have seen a quantity of verse with so few devi- 
avon in elther n from that exact standard. His effu- 
sions are 
or below the level, than [fthey were so much stagnant water. 
As an extennation of this offence, the noble author is pecu- 
Marly forward in minority. We have it in the title- 
pass, and on the of the volume ; 1t follows his name 
ike a favourite part of his styée. Much stress is laid upon it 
in the ; aad the poems are connected with this general 
statement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating the 
at which each was written. Now, the law upon the point 

of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea avail- 
able only to the defendant; no ff can offer it aya 
supplementary ground of action. Thus, if any sult could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling 
him to put into court a certain quan ty of poetry, and if 
judgment were given against him, it is highly probable that 
an exception would be taken, were he to deliver for poctry 
the contents of this volume. To this he might plead minority ; 
but, as he now makes voluntary tender of the article, he hath 
no right to sue, on that ground, for the price in current 
praise, should the goods be unmarketable. This is our view 
of the law on the point; and, we dare to say, so will it be 
ruled. Perbaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us about 
his youth js rather with a view to increase our wonder than 
to soften our censures, He possibly means to say, “ See how 
aminor can write! This poem was actually composed bya 

| young man of cighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!" 


—— —— 








ut, alas! we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, 

and Pope at twelve ; and so far from hearing, with any degree 

of surprise, that very r verses were written by a youth 
u 


is leaving school to his tearing college, inclusive, we 


{ 
t 


| 

from 

| really believe this to he the most common of all occurrences ; 
that it happens in the life of nine men in ten who are edu- 
cated in England ; and that the tenth man writes better verse 
than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings for- 
ward in order to walve it. He certainJy, however, does allude 
frequently to his family and ancestors — sometimes in poetry, 
sometimes fa notes; and, while giving up his claim on the 
score of rank, he takes care to remember us of Dr. Johnson's 

| saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it ts this 
consideration only that induces us to give Lord Byron's 
a place in our review, beside our desire to counsel him, that 
he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents, which 
are considerable, and his opportumities, which are great, to 
better account, 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, 
that the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when ac- 
companied by the presence of a certain number of fect, 7 
although (which does not always happen) those feet shou fy 
scan regularty, and bave been all counted accurately upon the 
fingers, —is not the whole art of poetry. We would entreat 

a to Layee that a certain on o — — 
of fancy, is necess to constitute a , an a poem 
in the present aay,” to be read, ‘must, contain at least one 
thought, either in a little de different from the ideas of 
former writers, or differently expressed. We put it to his 
candour, whether there is so deserv 
of postry in verses like the 

whether outh of eighteen 


owing, written in 1806; and 

» if ay could say any thing so un- 

| — to 2 ancestors, a youth of niaetoen shoutd pub- 
* Shades of heroes, farewell ! 


From the seat of his anoestore, bids you adier ! 
remembrance 


ing the name 


Abraad or at home, 
New courage, he "ll think apon gtory and you. 
“ Though a tear dim his at this sad separation 
“Tis nature, not for, that excites his : 
Far distant he with the same emu 5 
| Tho fame of his he ne'er can forget. 





v——— ——— ——— — —— —⸗ 








HOURS OF CHLENESS. 


read over a dead flat, and can no more get above | 





ö— — — ⸗ 





ee 





“That fastie, und that memory, “atill will he cherish ; 
He vows that he ne'er will — renown ; 
Like you will te tive, ‘or like you wilt he perish ; 
When decay’d, tnay-he mingle his Gast with your own.” 


Now, we positively do ne that there is nothing better 
os these stanzas in the wh "compass of the Bobb wlnore 
vo ume. 

Lord Byron should also have a tare of attempting what the 


greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he 
must have had to eee at bis writing-master's) are 
odious. Gray's Odeon Eton College should really have kept 
out the ten hobbling étanzas “On a distazit View of the ‘Vil- 
lage and School of Harrow." 


“ Where spat, joys to retraee the resemblance 
, 4a friendship and mischief allied, 
elcome to mie your ne'er- yemembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope fs denied.’’ 


In like manner, the aisite Unes of Mr. Rogers, “On a 
Tear,” might have warned the noble author off those pre- 
— and spared us a whole dozen such ttanzus as the fol- 
owing :— 


“Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will meit where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is in a Tear. 


“ The man doom’d to-sall with the:blast-of the gale, 
Through billows Atiantic to steer, 
‘As he bends o’er the wave, which may soon be his grave, 


The green sparkles bright with a Tear.” 


And 80 of instances m which former poets have failed. Thus 
we do not think Lord —— was made for translating, during 
his nonage, ‘‘ Adrian’s Address to hig Soul,’’ when Pope suc- 
ceeded so indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, how- 
ever, are of another opinion, they may look at it. 


“Ah! gentle, fleeting, pt plans Oe aaa, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 
Te what unknown region borne — 
Wik thon now wing thy distant Mghs ? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
. But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” 


However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and 
imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have 
them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing 
them as schoo} exercises, they may pass. Only, why print 
them after they have had their day and served their turn ? 
And why call the thing in p.79. (see p. 380.) a translation, where 
two words (3020 Atyuv) of the original are expanded into four 
lines, and the other thing in p. 81. (see rbid.) where weroruxrsesg 
wel’ aeuse is rendered by means of six hobbling verses ” As 
to hia Ossianic Poesy we are not very good judges, being in 
truth, so moderately skilled in that species of cumposition, 
that we sheuld, in all probability, be criticising some bit of 
the genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our 
opinion of Lord Byron's rhapsodies. If, then, the following 
beginning of a“ Song of ” is by his lordship, we venture 
to object to it, as far as we can soa pag it. ** What form 
rises on the roar of clouds ? whose — gleams on the 
red stream of tompests? His voice roils on the thunder; 
"tis Orla, the brown chief of Githona. He was,’ &c. After 
detaining this ‘‘ brown chief" sume time, the bards conelude 
by giving him their advice to “raise his thir locks ;” then to 
“spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and “to snite 
through the tears of the storm.” Of this kind of thing there 
are no lees than mime pages ; and we can so far vonture an. 
opinion in their favour, that they look very like Macphersen ; 
and we are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tire- 


some. 
It is a sort of privilege of to he ists; but th 
should “ use it as not abasing 3 and — — one who 
pe himself (though indeed at — of een) on 
“an infant berd,” —(“ The 8 Helicon I boast is 

Pool re cae wt Deo at ean a 
W: own . Ss 4 e 
cited, on the family seat of the Byrons, we have another of 
apologth he cottahuty iad no intention of inserting i” Dut 

M no intention of in u 
rea WY the lar request of some friends,” &c. ke. It: 
vb stanzas on himself, “ the last and youngest 
of a voble tne.” There js-2 good deal aleo about his mater- 
nal ancestors, tna poem on Lachin — where 
might we 


he spent part of his youth, au learnt that pibroch 
is nota , Any mare than duet means a fiddle. 
As the hus Vediicated so large a part of his volume to 


| 
imrnortelise his esas ts at school and college, we can- 
not dioatas without presenting the reader with a | 
Cheese ingenious ons. In an ode with a Greek 
motte, cated Granta, we have the following magnificea: 
a Ee 2 | 
e 


— — — — —— —— ** — 
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* There, in ents amall and dam: 
— ee 
Goes we bed, yet early rises. 
“ Who reads falee quantities in Sele 
Or sles crerthe deep triangle, 
Deprived of many a Wholesome meal, 
barbarous n deom’d to wrangle : 
‘* Renouncing ever 


leasing page, 
From authors of * use, 





sage, 
The equare of the hypothenuse. 


“ $ti}} harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent."' 


We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college 
paalmody as is contained in the following Attic stanzas : — 


* Our choir would scarcely be excused 
Even as a band of raw nners ; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


* If David, when his toils were ended, 
Tlad heard these biockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne‘er : 
In furious mood he would have tore eml“ 


But, whaterer judgment may be passed on the poems of 
this noble minor, it — we must take them as we find them, 
and be content ; for they are the last we shall ever have from 





BYRON’S WORKS. 


— 











eee cease α 


— — — — — — —— —⸗ 


poets and ** he énce roved a cereless. mountaineer 
the Hightanda Seotiand,”’ he has not of late enjoyed this 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his public- 
ation ; and, whether it auooesda ov not, ‘it is highly impro- 
bable, from his situation and tt hereafter,” that he 
should again to become an author. Therefore, 
let us take what we get, and be thankful. What right have 
we poor devils tobe nice? We are well off to have got so 
much from a man of this lord's station, who does not live in 
8 garret, but “has the sway” of Newstead Abbey. Again, we 
say, let us be ful; and, with honest Sancho, bid God 
bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth. * 





*[The Monthly Remewers, in those days the next in cir- 
culation to the Edinburgh, gave a much more favourable 
notice of the ‘Hours of Idleness.” “These compositions, 
(said they) are generally of a plaintive or an amatory cast, 
with an occasional mixture of satire; and = display both 
ease and strength — both pathos and fire. 1t will be expected 
that marks of Juvenility and of baste should be discovered in 
these productions ; and we seriously advise our young bard to 
fulGl with submissive perseverance the duties of revision and 
correction, We discern, in Lord Byron, ad of mental 
power, and a turn of mental disposition, which render na 
solicitaus that both should be well cultivated and wisely di- 
rected, in his career of life. He has received talents, and is 
accountable for the use of thera. We trust that he will render 
them beneficial to man, and a source of real gratification to 
himself in declining age. Then may he properly exclaim with 
the Roman orator, ‘non lubet mthi deplorare vitam, quod 
multi, et {i doctl, smpe fecerunt ; neque me vixisse posnitet : 

uoniam ita vixi, ut non frustra me natum existimem' "— 


him. He ie, at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves 


} 
Preferring to the letter’d 
of Parnassus: he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred | 


ord Byron repaid the Edinburgh Critique with a satire—~ 
and became himself a Monthly Revicwer.) ° 


English Bards and Scotch Webiewers : 


A SATIRE.' 


‘Thad rather be a kitten, and cry mew! 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mungers.” — Snakspeare. 


‘ Such shameless bards we have ; and yet °t is true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd critics too."' — Porr. 


PREFACE.* 


Awe my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged 
me not to publish this Satire with my name. If I 
were to be “ turned from the career of my humour 
by. quibbles quick, and paper bullets of the brain,” 
I should have complied with their counsel. But I 
am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by re- 
viewers, with or without arms, I can safely say 
that I have attacked none personally, who did not 
commence on the offensive. An author's works are 
public property: he who purchases may judge, and 
publish his opinion if he pleases; and the authors I 
have endeavoured to commemorate may do by me 


1 first edition of this satire, which then began with 
is now the ninety-seventh line (* Tone was, ere yet," 

&c. in 1806. A second, to which the author 
ar — —— ba — ———— year § — 
purth were ‘or during his rimage,in 

1810 1811. On his return to F a * was 
frepared for the press by bimself, with considerable care, but 
and, except one copy, destroyed, when on thi eve 
“pabtication. The text is now printed from the copy that 
3 5 08 casually meeting with which, in 1816, he re. 
whole, aad wrote an the n some annotations, 

also we shall shing them, by the 


preserve, — — 
insertion of their date, from those affixed to the prior 


—— — — — —— —— — — — 


as I have done by them. I dare say they will suc- |; 
ceed better in condemning my seribblings, than in 
mending their own. But my object fs not to prove : 
that I can write well, but, if possible, to make others 
write better. 
As the poem has met with far more success than ;, 
I expected, I have endeavoured in this edition to | 
make some additions and alterations, to render it | 
more worthy of public perusal. ‘ 
In the first edition of this satire, published anony- 
mously, fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles's 
Pope were written by, and Inserted at the request 
of, an ingenious friend of mines, who hes now in 
the press a volume of poetry. In the present edition 


The Gret of these MS, notes of JA16 appears on the fy-levf. 
and runs thus:—~ “ The binding of this volume ts comaiderably 
too valuable for the contents; and nothing but the consider 
ation of its being the property of another, prevents me from 
consigning this miserable record of m anger and in- 
discriminate acrimony to the flames."”} 


3 This preface was written for the second edition, and 
printed with it. The noble author had loft this ‘pountey 
peturnd. — Note ta the fourth: edinine MATT? fo theo, Sod 

— 1 our: oe enue @ *. 
gone again.” Lord B. 1816.) c 


2 (Mr. Hothouse. Soe past, p. 496, note.] 








ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 


they are erased, and some of my own substituted in 
their stead ; my only reason for this being that which 
I conceive would operate with any other person in 
the same manuner,—a determination not to publish 
with my name any production which was not’ en- 
tirely and exclusively my own composition. 

With! regard to the real talents of many of the 
poetical persons whose performances are mentioned 
or alluded to in the following pages, it is presumed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Guglish Bards, etc. 





Sritu must I hear?4—shall hoarse Fitzgerald 
bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 6 


by the author that there can be little difference of ' And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 
opinion in the public at large; though, like other Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my muse ? 
sectaries, each has his separate tabernacle of prose- | Prepare for rhyme — IN publish, right or wrong : 


lytes, by whom his abilities are over-rated, his faults 
overlooked, and his metrical canons received without 
scruple and without consideration. But the un- 
questionable possession of considerable genius by 
several of the writers here censured renders their 
mental prostitution more to be regretted. Imbecility 
may be pitied, or, at worst, laughed at and forgotten : 
perverted powers demand the most decided repre- 
hension, No one can wish more than the author 
that some known and able writer had undertaken 
their exposure; but Mr. Gifford has devoted himself 
to Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular 
physician, a country practitioner may, in cases of 
absolute necessity, be allowed to prescribe his nos- 
trum to prevent the extension of so deplorable an 
epidemic, provided there be no quackery in his 
treatment of the malady. A caustic is here offered ; 
as it is to be feared nothing short of actual cautery 
can recover the numerous patients afflicted with the 
present prevalent and distressing rabies for rhyming. 
-— As to the Edinburgh Reviewers?, it would indeed 
require an Hercules to crush the Hvdra; but if the 
author succeeds in merely “ bruising one of the 
heads of the serpent,” though his awn hand should 
suffer in the encounter, he will be amply satisfied. 4 


1 (Here the preface to the first edition commenced.) 

2 (“1 well recollect,” said Lord Byron, in 182i, “ the 
effect which the critique of the Edinburgh Reviewers on my 
first , had upon me —it was rage and resistance, and 
redress; but not despondency nor despair. A savage review 
is hemlock to a sucking author, the one on me (which 
produced the English Bards, Ac.) knocked me down — but | 
got up again, ‘That critique was a master-piece of low wit, a 
tisaue of scurrilous abuse. [| remember there was a great deal 
of vulgar trash, about people being ‘ thankful for what aed 
could get,” - not looking a gift horse in the mouth,’ and suc 
stablo expressions. But so far from their bullying me, or 
deterring me from writing, | was bent on falsifying their raven 
predictions, and determined to show them, croak as they 
would, that it was not the last time they should hear from 
ma.“] 

ↄ (* The aeverity of the criticlam,” as Sir — Brydges 
has well observed, “ touched Lord Byron In the point where 
his original strength jay: it wounded his pride, and roused 
his bitter indignation. He published ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, and bowed down those who had hitherto 
held a despotic victory over the public mind. There was, 
after all, more in the boldness of the enterprise, in the fearless- 
ness of the attack, than in its intrinsic force. But the moral 
offect of the oa of the assault, and of the justice of the 
cause, made it victorious and triumphant. This was one of 
those lucky dev ents which cannot often occur; and 
which fixed Lord Byron’s fame. From that day he engaged 
the public notice as a writer of undoubted talent and energy 
both of intellect and temper.”"} 

4 Itt. 


* Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam, 
Venatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? — Sat. 1. 
add. ane 


3 ¢" Hoaree Fi “ Right enough ; but why no- 
tice such a mounte .* on Byron, 1816.) 

© Mr. Fitzgerald, favetionsiy termed by Cobbett the 
* Small Beer Poet,” inflicts his annual tribate of verse on the 
Literary Fuad: mot content with writing, he spouts in 
person, after the company have imbibed a reasonable quantity 
of bad port, to enable them to sustain the operation. — (For 


Sb penansraions 
— 





Notas 





Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 


Oh! nature's noblest gift —my gray goose-quill ! 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrament of little men! 
The pen! foredoom’d to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose, 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride, 
The lover’s solace, and the author's pride. 
What wits, what poets dost thou daily raise! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise ! 
Condemn’d at length to be forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which ’t was thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 
Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 
Our task complete, like Hamet’s7 shall be free : 
Though spurn’d by others, yet beloved by me: 
‘Then let us soar to-day ; no commen theme, 
No eastern vision, no distemper’d dream 8 
Inspires — our path, though full of thorns, is plain; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 


When Vice triumphant holds her sov'reign sway, 
| Obey'd by all who nought beside obey ; 


. the long period of thirty-two years, this harmless poctaster 


ee — — 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 





was an attendant at the annivernary dinners of the Literary 
Fund, and constantly bonoured the occasion with an ode, 
which he himself recited with most comical dignity of em- 
rhasis. He was fortunate in having for his patron Viscount 
Judiey and Ward, on whose death, without a will, his 
benevolent intentions towards the bard were fulfilled by his 
son, the Iste Earl Dudley, who generously sent him a draft 
for 30004. Fitzgerald died in 1829. Or his numerous loyal 
effusions only a single line has survived its author; but the 
characteristics of his style have been so happily hit off in the 
“ ResecTeD Appagsses ” — (a work which Lord Byron has 
ronounced to be “ by far the best thing of the kind since the 
alliad, "}—-that we cannot resist the temptation of an 
extract ⸗ 
* Who burnt (confound his soul {) the houses twain, 
Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane ? 
Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork, 
(God bless the Regent and the Duke of York !' 
With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 
And raised the price of an goods and tobaccos ? 
Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ° 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ° 
Who thought in dames St. James’s court to pinch ” 
Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch ’— 
Why he, who forging for this isle a yoke, 
Reminds me of a line I lately spoke — 
* The tree of freedom ts the Fritish Oak.’ 
Bless every man *d of aught to give! 
Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live! 
God bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet ¢ 
God bless the navy, bless the Princess Chariotte | 
God bleas the Guards, though worsted Gallia scoff! 
God bless their pig-tails, th they ‘re now cut off! 
And oh! in Downing Street should Old Nick revel, 
England's prime minister, then bless the Devil !"’] 
7 Cid Hamet Benengeli promises repose to his pen, in the 
| Jast chapter of Don ‘Quixote, Oh! that our voluminous 
gentry would follow the example of Cid Hamet Benengeli. 


® [“ This must have been written in the spirit of prophecy.” 
— B, 1916.) — 
€ 


— —— — 
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When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Bedecks Ler cap with. bells of every clime. ;, 
When knaves atid fools combined o'er all prevail, 
And weigh their justice in a golden scale ; 

E'en then the boldest start from public seers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 

More darkly sin, hy satire kept: in. awe, 

And shrink from ridicule, though not fram law. 


Such is the force of wit! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song; 
The royal vices of eur age demand 
4 keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 
Still there are follies, e’en for me to chase, 
And yield at least amusement in the race : 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame ; 
The ery is up, and scribblers are my game. 
Speed, Pegasus !—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all! 
I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour’d along the town a flood of rhyme, 
A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
I printed — older children do the same. 
"T is pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book ’s a beak, although there 's nothing in ‘t. 
Not that a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 
This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail'd to preserve the spurious farce from shame. ! 
No matter, George continues still to write, * 
Though now the name is veil’d from public sight, 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The sclf-same road, but make*my own review 
Not seck great Jeffrey's, yet, like him, will tx 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. 


A man must serve his time to ev'ry trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made. 
Take hackney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault ; 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt ; 

To Jeffray go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 


3 This i 
hin Dp, in anot 


2 Inthe Edinburgh Review. —[“ He's a very good fellow ; 


except re mother and sister, the best of the set, to my | recommendeth 
16] and exhorteth the Moravians to glorify 


and, ¢ 

® Messrs. — and Lambe are the alpha and omega, the 
first and the last of the Edinburgh Review; the others are 
mentioned hereafter. — [ This was not just. Neither the 
heart nor the head of these gentlemen are at all what they 
are — represented, ear * time this was weno i was 


personally unacquainted with either,” — B. 18! 
4 Ii⁊. * Stulta est Clementia, cum tot n 
anemone OOCALE PRE bareare conta 


Sat. I. 


$ lun. “ oo — Ubeat potius decurrere campo 
— ———— — — alumnus : 
ef varat, et cg 


6 EThe firm edition of the Satire opened with this line ; 
and Lerd Byron's original intention wes to prefix the 
following ~ 

* ARGUMENT, 


“The poet considerett } {lanes past, and their posey—- makes 
bookemabers — rer tr times present——is incensed 

~~ Sevfileth Waltor. Scott for cupidity and-haliad~ 
᷑ notable Femarke on Master Southey - 
Siaktetin Bat Master Southey bath infilcted three prams, egia. heap 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


Fear not to le, "t will seem a sharper hit; 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ‘twill, pass for wit; 
Care nat for feeling ~~ pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated yet caress'd, 


And shall we own such judgment? no-~as soon 
Seek rosea in December — ice in June; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn. in chaf;. 
Believe a woman of an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that's false, before 
You trust in critics, who themselves are sore ; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe's Borotian head.) 
To these young tyrants+, by themselves miaplaced, 
Combined usurpers on the throne of taste ; 
To these, when authors bend in humble awe, 
And hail their voice as truth, their word as law — 
While these are censors, 't would be sin to spare; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear ? 
But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 
"Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike. 


Then should you ask me 5, why I venture o'er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before ; 
If not yet sicken‘d, you can still proceed : 
Go on; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 
* But hold!” exclaims a friend, — “ here's some 
neglect : 


This — that — and t’ other line seem incorrect." 


| 


— — — — 


What then ? the self-same blunder Pope has got, 
And careless Dryden-——* Ay, but Pye has not: ” 
Indeed !—'tis granted, faith !—- but what care L7 
Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye. 


Time was, ere yet In these degenerate days 4 
Ignoble thenies Obtain’d mistaken praise, 
When sense and wit with poesy allied, 
No fabled graces, flourish’d side by aide ; 
From the same fount their inspiration drew, 
And, rear'd by taste, bloom'd fairer as they grew. 
Then, in this happy isle, a Pope's ? pure strain 
Sought the rapt sow to charm, nor sought in vain ; 
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ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 


A polish’d nation’s praise aspired to claim, 

And raised the people’s, as the poet's fame. 

Like him great Dryden pour'd the tide of song, 
In stream less smooth, tndeed, yet doubly strong. 
Then Congreve’s scenes could cheer, or Otway’s melt — 
For nature then an English audience felt. 

But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place? 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are past. 
Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age ; 
This truth at least let satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now.! 
The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 
And printer’s devils shake their weary bones ; 
While Southey’s epics cram the creaking shelves, 
And Littie’s lyrics shine in hot-press’d twelves. 
Thus saith the preacher; “* Nought beneath the sun 
Is new ;” yet still from change to change we run : 
What varied wonders tempt-us as they pass ! 
The cow-pox, tractors, galvanism, and gas, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare, 

Till the swoln bubble bursts — and all is air ! 
Nor less new schools of Poctry arise, 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize: 
QO'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail ; 
Each country book-club bows the knee tu Baal, 
And, hurling lawful genius from the throne, 
Erects a shrine and idol of its own ; * 

Some leaden calf — but whom it matters not, 
From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott. 3 


Behold ! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 
For notice eager, pass in long review : 
Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 
And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race ; 


} (* One of my notions is, that the present is not a high age 
of English poetry. There are more poets (s01-disant) than 
over there were, and pruportionably (ess poetry. This thesis 
Ihave maintained for some years; bit, strange to say, it 
meeteth not with favour trom my brethren of the shell.” — 
B. Diary, 1821.) 

2 (** With regard to poetry in general, Tam cunvineed that 
we are all upon a wrong revolutionary poetical system, not 
worth a damn in itself, and from which none but Kogers and 
Crabbe are free. 
lately gone over some of our classics, particularly Pope, whom 
Ltried in this way :—I took Movre’s povms, and my own, 
and same others, und went over them side by side with Po 
and £ was really ustonished and mortified at the ineffable 
distance, in polat of sense, learning, effect, and even imagin- 
ation, passion, and invention, between the little Qucen Anne’s 
man, and ua of the Lower Empire. Depend upon it, it is all 
Horace then, and Claudian pow, among us; and if I had to 
— would mould myself accordingly." — B. Diary, 

3 Stott, better kuown in the “ Morning Post” by the name 
of Hafiz. This personage is at present the most profound 
explorer of the bathos. I remember, when the reigning 
family left Portugal, a special Ode of Master Stott’s, beginning 
thus : - (Stott loguéfur guoad Hibernia.) — 

* Princely offspring of Braganza, 

Brin greets thee with a stanza,” &c. 
Also a Sonnet to Rats, well worthy of the subject, anda most 
thundering Ode, commencing as follows: — 
‘“* Oh! for a Lay, loud as the surge 

‘That lashes Laptand’s sounding shore.” 
Tord have mercy on us! the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel "' was 
nothing to this, 

4 See the “ Ley ofthe Last Miustrel,” passim. Never was 
any plan so incongruous and absurd as the groundwork of 
this production. ‘The entrance of Thunder and Lightning, 


loguising to Bayes’ tragedy unfortunately takes away the 
—— — — from the lalogue between Messiours the 
of Flood and Fell in the first canta. Then we have 


the amiable William of Deloraine, “ a stark moss.trooper,” 


— — 


lam the more confirmed in this by having | 





aag. "| 


Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; 

And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 

Immeasurable measures move along ; 

For simpering folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 

Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 

Thus Lays of Minstrels 4 may they be the last 1 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the 
blast. 

While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, _, 

That dames may listen to the sound at nights ; 

And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood, 

Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 

And skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 

While high-born ladies in their magic ccll, 

Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 

Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 


Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 
Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 
The gibbet or the field prepared to grace; 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 
And think’st thou, Scott!5 by vain conceit per- 
chance, 
On public taste to fuist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 


| To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line ? 


No ! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sere, their former laurels fade. 


| Let such forego the poet's sacred name, 


Who rack their brains for lucre 6, not for fame : 
Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain ! 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ! 


videlicet, a happy compound of poacher, sheep-stealer, and 
highwayman. ‘The propriety of his magical lady's injunction 
not to read can only be equalled by his candid acknowledgment 
of his independcnce of the trammels of spelling, although, to 
use his own elegant phrase, “ "t was his neck-verse at Harri. 
_ hee,” i.e the gallows. — The biography of Gilpin Horner, and 
the marvellous pedestrian page, who travelled twice as fast as 
his master’s horse, without the aid of seven-Icagued boots, are 
chefs-d' couvre in the nhuprovement of taste. For incident we 
have the invisible, but by no means sparing bex on the ear 
| bestowed on the page, and the entrance of a knight and charger 
| into the castle, under the very natural disguise of a wain of 
hay. Marmion, the hero of the latter romance, is exactly 
i what William of Deloraine would have been, had he been able 
to read and write. The per was manufactured for Messrs. 
Constable, Murray, and Miller, worshipfal booksellers, in 
consideration of the receipt of a sum of money; and truly, 
considering the inspiration, it is a very creditable production. 
If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let him do his best for his 
pny-masters, but not disgrace his genius, which is undoubtedly 
great, by a repotition of black-letter ballad imitations. 


$* When Lord Byron wrote his famous satire, I had my 
share of flagellation among my betters. My crime was having 
written 3 poem for a thousand pounds; which was no other. 
wise truco, than that I sold the copyright for that sum. Now, 
nat to mention that an author can hardly be censured for 
accepting such a sum as the booksellers are willing to give 
him, especially as the gentlemen of the trade made no com. 
plaints of their bargain, { thought the interference with my 
poe affairs was rather beyond the limits of literary satire. 
was, however, go fur from having any thing to do with the 
offensive criticism in the Edinburgh. that [ remonstrated 
against it with the editor, because f thought the “ Hours ol 
Idleness” treated with unduc severity. They were written, 
; like all juvenile poetry, rather from the rec ion of what 
; had pleased-the author in others, than what had been suggested 
| by his own imagination; but, nevertheless, I thought the, 
contained passages of noble promise.”— Sin WALTER Scorr. 
§ (Lord Byron, as is well known, set out with the determin- 
ation never to receive money for his writings. For the 
to republish this satire, he or four hundred guisveas ;: 
e4 


— 


Rise 


Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ! 
For this we spurn Apollo's venal son, 

And bid a long “ good night to Marmion.” ! 


These are the themes that claim our plaudits now; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow ; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 

Resign their hullow’d bays to Walter Scott. 


The time has been, when yet the muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 
An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
While awe-struck nations hail'd the magic name: 
The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. % 
Empires have moulder’d from the face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them birth, 
Without the glory such a strain can give, 
As even in ruin bids the language live. 
Not so with us, though minor bards, content, 
On one great work a life of labour spent: 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 
To him let Camoens, Milton, Tasso yield, 
Whose annua! strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 
The scourge of England and the boast of France! 


the mones paid for the copyright of the first and second cantos 
of Childe Harold, and of the Corsair, he presented to Mr. 
Dallas. In 1816, to a letter enclosing a draft of 1000 guineas, 
offered by Mr. Murray for the Siege of Corinth and Parisina, 
the noble poet sent this answer :—** Your offer is liberal in 
the extreme, and much more than the two poems can possibly 
be worth. but I cannot accept it, nor will not, You are most 
welcome to them, as additions to the coliccted volumes, 
without any demand or expectation on my part whatever. 1 
have enclosed your draft torn, for fear of accidents by the way. 
I wish you would not throw temptation in mine; it is not 
from a distain of the universal idol—nor from a present 
superfluity af his treasures— I can assure you, that I refuse to 
worship him, but what is right is right, and must not yield 
to circumatances."” The was afterwards induced, at Mr. 
Murray's earnest persuasion, to accept the thousand guineas. 
The subjoined statement of the sums paid by him at various 
times to Lord Byron for copyright may be considered a 
bibliopolic curiosity : — 














Childe Harold, I. If. - - £ 600 
ik, ° . - « 1875 
lV. - , - 2100 
Giaour : ° . 3 < 525 
Bride of Abydos - é . z 825 
Corsair - - - . $25 
Lara ° - — — 700 
Siege of Corinth - is B.. 2 624 
Parisina ~ « . ° J §25 
Lament of Tass . . ‘ 31h 
a ee 
Don Juan, I. 1. 4 ° 7 - 159 
III. IV. V. - : - 1525 
Doge of Venice - r . 1050 
Sardanapalus, Cain, and Fusrar! - - 1100 
Maxzeppa ° - - . - 895 
Prisoner of Chillon - - — 525 
Sundries - - - - - 450 
Hours of Idleness, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, Hints from Horace, Werner, De {3,00 
formed formed, Heaven and Earth, &c. 
Life by Thomas Moore - - : 200 
£23,540 


hetic and also pro~ 


i “ Good night to Marmion ”’ — the 
squire, on the de 


exclamation of Henry Blount, 


Marmion. 
® As the Odyssey is an closely connected with the of 

; Trey stews be classed as one grand historical 

por. tn allading to Milton and Tasso, we concider the 
Paradise Lost,”" and “ Gierusalemme Liberata,” as their 


of | 


BYRON’S WORKS. 


Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, | 
Behold her statue placed in glory's niche ; | 
Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 
A virgin phenix from her ashes risen. 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 3 
Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wond'rous so; é 
Domdaniel's dread destroyer, who o'erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’vr knew. 
Immortal hero! all thy foes o’ercome, 
For ever relgn — the rival of Tom Thimbd! 
Since startled metre fied before thy face, 
Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy race : 
Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 
Hilustrious conqueror of common sense ! 

' Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 

_ Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 

, Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 

’ More old than Mandeville’s, and not so truc. 

' Oh, Southey ! Southey >! cease thy varied song ! 

| A bard may chant too often and too long: 

| As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 

| A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear. 

| But if, in spite of all the world can say, 

| Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 

, If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 

. Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, § 

| ‘he babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 

| God Help thee,” Southey 7, and thy readers too. * 


| standard efforts ; since neither the “ Jerusalem Conqnered 
of the Italian, nor the “ Paradise Regained" of the English 
bard, obtained a proportionate celebrity to their former pocms 
Query: Which of Mr. Southey’s will survive ? 


3“ Thalaba,” Mr. Southey’s second poem, is written ia 
open defiance of precedent and poetry. Mr. S. wished to pro» 


duce something novel, and succeeded to a miracle. ‘* Joan of 


— — — 22 — 


those poems “ which,” in the words of Porson, “ will be read 
when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, but — not til then.” 


4 ( Of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous song.’’ — Sfadvc.} 


5 We beg Mr. Southey’s pardon: ‘‘ Madoc disdains the de. 
grading title of epic.” See his preface. Why is epic degraded ? 
and by whum ? Certainly the late romaunts of Masters Cottle, 
Laureat Pye, Ogilvy, Hole, aud gentle Mistress Cowley, have 
not exalted the cpic muse , but as Mr. Southey’s poem ** die- 
daius the appellation,” allow us to ask — has he substituted 
any thing better in its stead ? or must he be content to nval 


— — — — — — — 


his verse ? 


s See “ The Old Woman of Berkley,” a ballad, by Me. 
Southey, wherein an aged poten is carried away by 
Beelzebub, on a * high-trotting horse,” 


7 The last line, “ God help thee,” is an evident plagiarism 
from the Anti-jacobin to Mr. Southey, on his Dactylica. — 
Lord Byron here alludes to Mr. Gifford’s parody on Mr. 
southey’s Dactylics, which ends thus; — 


* Ne‘er talk of ears again ! look at thy spelling-book ; 
Dilworth and Dyche are both mad at thy quantities — 
Dactylties, call’st thou ’em ? — * God help thee, silly one.’ ’’} 


* {Lord Byron, on being introduced to Mr. Southey in 
1513, at Holland House, describes him ‘as the best-looking 
bard he had seen for a long time.” —“ To have that povt's 


wow - 
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. opinions: there is, — 
} generation — posterity will probably select. He has 
: equal to any thing. At present, he has a 
| me OR for his prose writings, His Life of 
ful.” Kisewhere, and later, Lord Byron 
Don Roderick, “ the first poem of our 


Arc,” was marvellous enough, but ‘‘ Thalaba,” was oue of 


Sir Richard Blackmore in the quantity as well as quailty of 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of a — 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 
Who warns his friend “ to shake off toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double ;” ® 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain, 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of “ an idiot boy ;" 
A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day ; 3 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the “ idiot in his glory,” 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 


Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still obscurity 's a welcome guest. 
¥f Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse, ¢ 
Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegise an ass. 
So well the subject suits his noble mind, 
He brays5, the laureat of the long-ear'd kind. * 


Oh ! wonder-working Lewis 7! monk, or bard, 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard ! 
Lo! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo's sexton thou! 


3 ges Unjust. R 
2 Lyrical Ballads, 
* bl up, my fr 
Why all this toil and trouble 

Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 


— B. 1816.) 
| Or surely you 1 grow doubie.” 


4,—* The Tables Turned.” Stanza l. 
riend, and clear ou looks ; 


‘’ Mr. W. in hie preface labours hard to prove, that prose 
and verse are much the same; and certainly his precepts aud | 
practice are strictly conformable : — 


* And thus to Betty’s questions he 
o answer, like a traveller bold. 
The cock did crow, to-whoo, to-whoo 
And the sun did shine 80 cold," &c. &c., p. 129. 
4 Coleridge’s Poems, p.11., Songs of the Pixies, i.e. De- 
| vonshire faite ries; p. 42. we have, “ Lines to a young Lady ;”’ 
' and, p.$2., * Lines to a young Ags.” 


‘of (Thus altered by Lord Byron, in his last revision of the 

| satire, fn all former editions the line stood, 

| * A fellow-feeling makes us wond'rous kind.’’) 

“ Unjust,” B. 1816.—In a letter to Mr. Coleridge, written 

j in 1 15, Lord Byron says, — You mention my ‘Satire,’ lam- 

_ Poon, or whatever you or others please to call it. 1 can a 

, Say, that it was written when | was very young and very an 

{| and has been a thorn in my side ever since: more particular y 

| as almost all the persons animadverted upou became subse- 

quently my acquaintances, and some of them wy friends ; which 

| is * heaping fire upon an enemy's head,’ and forgiving me too 
Teatlily to aan mo to forgive m 

| you ts pert, and petulant, and sh 

have long done every thing Te power to suppress the | 

clreulation of the whole thing, I shail always — the wan- 
tonness or generality of many of its attempted attacks.) 


Lewis, M.P. for Hinden, never dis- 


myst The part applied to 
ow enough ; but, although 


| 7 (Matthew Gregory 
tin —* himself in Parliament, but, mainly in consequence | 


of the clever use he made of his knowledge of the German | 
a —— then 


Tae of Teor tho drama ‘of the Castle 
| romance called the Bravo of Venice (which is, however, little 
more than a version from the Swiss }; but above all, 
‘| the Hbidinows and impious novel of The Monk, invested the 
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a rars sccomplishtuent, attracted much notice | 
world, at a very early period of his life. His | 
Spectre; and the | 








425: 


Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand, 

By gibb'ring spectres hail'd, thy kindred band; 

Or tracest chaste descriptions or thy page, 

To please the females of our modest age ; 

All hail, M. P. *! from whose infernal brain 

Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train 

At whose command “grim women” throng ic. crowds, 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With “small gray men,” “wild yagers,” and what not, 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott; 
Again all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 


— — 


Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 
With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush'd, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are hush’d ? 
»7T is Little! young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet, but as immoral], in his lay! 
Grieved to condemn”, the muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns : 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 
Yet kind to youth, this expiation o'er, 
' She bids thee “ mend thy line, and sin no more.” 10 
! 
For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
| To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 
| Hibernian Strangford! with thine eyes of blue, n 
+ And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author's sense, 
_ Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 


‘name of Lewis with an extraordinary degree of cclebrity, 

oe the poor period whieh intervencd between the obscure 
, ation of Cowper, and the full display of Sir Walter Scott's 
| talents in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” —a period which 
is sufficiently characterised by the fact, that Ha jley then 
passed for a poet. Next to that solemn coxcomb, Lewis was 
for several years the fashionable versitier of his time; but his 
——— — more audacious than had ever before 

en resorted to by a man of real talents, were by degrees 


| 


unveiled, and writers of greater original genius, as well as of 

| purer taste and morals, successively emerging, Moak Lewis, 

| dying young, had already outlived his reputation. In society 

| he was to the last a favourite; and Lord Byron, who had be- 
come well acquainted with ‘him during his experience of 
London life, thus notices his death, which occurred at sea in 
1418: Lewis was a goml man, a clever man, but a boro, 
My only revenge or consolation used to be setting him by the 
ears with some vivacious person who hated bores especially, 
— Madame de Stail or Hobhouse, for example. But | liked 
Lewis; he was the jewel of a man, had he been better set; — 

i I don’t mean personally, but less tiresome, for he was tedious, 

| as well as contradictory to every thing and every body. Poor 
fellow ! he died a martyr to his new riches — of a second visit 
to aces — 


—— the lands of Deloraine, 
Musgrave were alive again !"* 
That is, — : ; 
* 1 would give many a sugar cane, 
Mat Lewis were hive again !""} 


* “ For every one knows little Matt's an M, P."’ See a 
poem to Mr. Lewis, in “ The Statesman,” supposed to be 
written by Mr. Jekyll. 
| ® (In very early life, * Little’s Pooma” were Lord Byron’s 

favourite study. * Heigho!" he exclaims, in 1890, in a Vetter 
to Moore, * r believe all the mischief I have ever done, or 
; sung, has been owing to that confounded book of yours.”"] 

10 [Originally, * mend thy life, and sin no more.“] 

1 The reader, — wish for ane — of this, may 
refer to “ Stran —— pl note to p. 56., ne 
the last page o * Edinburgh Review of Strangford’s 
mouns. 
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Think'st thou to gain thy verse a higher place, 

By dressing Camodns ! in a sult of lace ? 

Mend, Strangford | mend thy morals and thy taste ; 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste: 
Cease to deceive; thy pilfer'd harp restore, 

Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 





Behold !—ye tarts! one moment spare the text — 
Hayley’s last work, and worst-— until his next; 
Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 

Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise, 

His style i youthor age is still the same, 

For ever feeble and for ever tame. 

Triumphant first see “ Temper's Triumphs” shine! 
At least I’m sure they triumph'd over mine. 

Of « Music’s Triumphs,” all who read may swear, 
That luckless music never triumph’d there. ? 


Moravians, rise! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion — Lo! the Sabbath bard, 
Sepulchral Grahame *, pours his notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e'en aspires to rhyme; 
Breaks into blan¥*the Gospel of St, Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ;, 
And, undisturb’d by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 


| 
| 


— — — - 


Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea brings 4 
A thousand visions of a thousand things, 
And shows, still whimpering through threescore of 
years, 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 


1 It is also to be remarked, that the things given to the 
public as poems of Camoens are no more to be found in the 
Portuguese, than in the Song of Solomon. 


2 Hayley’s two most notorious verse productions are 
“ Triumphs of Temper,” and * The Triumph of Music.” He 
has also written much comedy in rhyme, episties, &c. &c. Ax 
he is rather an elegant writer of notes and biography, let us 
recommend Pope’s advice to Wycherley to Mr. H.'s consider- 
ation, viz. “to convert his poetry into prose,” which may be 
easily done by taking away the final “3 le of each couplet. 

e only performance for which Hayley is now remem. 
bered is his Life of Cowper. His personal history has been 
a by Mr. Southey in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxxi. 


3 Mr. Grahame has poured forth two volumes of cant, under 
name of “ » Walks,” and ‘‘ Biblical Pictures.” — 
a very amiable man, and pleasing poct, published subse- 
ntly “‘ The Birds of Scotiand,” and other pieces; but hts 
utation rests on his “ Sabbath.” He began life as an ad- 
ocate at the Edinburgh bar; but he had little success there, 
and being of a melancholy and very devout temperament, 
entered into holy orders, and retired to accuracy near Durham, 
where he died in 1811.) 


4 ——— before this line, we find in the original 
manuscript, the foliowing, which Lord Byron good naturcdly 
con to omit, at the request of Mr. Dallas, whu was, no 
doubt, a friend of the scribbier they refer to: — 


“< In verse most stale, unprofitable, flat — 
Come, let us change the scene, and ‘ gican’ with Pratt; 
Tn him an author's luckless lot behold, 
—— mn‘d to yore the books — — he sold: 
egraded man n resume thy trade — 
The votaries of the Muse are ill repaid, 
Though daily puffs once more invite to buy 
A new edition of thy ‘ Sympathy.’ ”’ 


To which this note was appended :—“ Mr. Pratt, once a Bath 
bookseller, now a London — has written as much, to as 


Hitle as any of his scribbling cotemporaries. Mr. P.’s 
‘ Syanpathy.’ is in Thyme ; but his prose —— are the 
most yotuminous.” The more popular of these Jast were 
entitled “ Gleaniggs.”] 

§ See Bowles’s * Sonnet to Oxford," and “ Stanzas on hear. 
ing. tha Bells af Ostend,” 

6 © Awake a louder,” &c. is the first line in Rowlos’s 
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And art thou not their prince, harmonious Bowles! 
Thou first, great oracle of tender souls? 
Whether thou sing'st with equal ease, and grief, 
The fall of empires, er a yellow leaf ; 

Whather thy muse most lamentably tells 

What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bella, 5 
Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend. 

In every chime that jingled from. Ostend ;. 

Ah! how much juster were thy muse's hap, 

If to thy hells thou weuldst but add a cap! 
Delightful Bowlea! still blessing and still blest, 
All love thy strain, but children like it best. 
‘Tis thine, with gentle Little’s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng ! 
With thee our nursery damsels shed their tears, 
Ere miss as yet completes her infant years: 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain; 
She quits poor Bowles for Little's purer strain. 6 
Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 
The lofty numbers of a harp like thine; 

* Awake a louder and a loftler strain,” 

Such as none heard before, or will again ! 
Where all Discoveries jumbled fram the flood, 
Since first the leaky ark reposed in mud, | 

By more or less, are sung in every book, 

From Captain Noah down te Captain Cook. 
Nor this alone; but, pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ;7 

And gravely tells — attend, each beauteous miss ! — 
When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Bowles ! in thy memory let this precept dwell. 
Stick to thy sonnets, man! — at least they sell. 


“ Spirit of Diseovery;” a very spirited and prey dwarf-eple, 
Aimong other exquisite lines we have the following : — 
“A kiss 


Stole on the Hst"ning aflence,’never yct 
Here heard ; they trembled even as if the power,” &Ac. &c. 


That is, the woods of Madcira trembled to a kisa; very much 
astonished, as well they might be, at such # phenomenon, — 
t Misquoted and misunderstoo'l by me ; but not intentionally. 

t was not the ‘ woods," but the people in them who 
trembled — why, Heaven only knows — unless they were over. 
heard making the prodigious smack.” — Byron, 141i.) 


? The episode above alluded to ja the story of “ Robert à 
Machin ” and “* Anna d’Arfet,” a palr of constant lovers, who 
aN a the kiss above mentioned, thet startied the woods 
0 eira, 


&(* Although,” says Lord B 
published ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ the part 
which I regret the least is that which regards Mr. Bowles, 
with reference to Pope. Whilst I was writing that public. 
ation, in 1807 and 180%, Mr. Hobhouse was desirous that I 
should express our mutual opinion of Pope, and of Mr. 
Bowles's edition of his works. As 1 had completed my out- 
line, and felt lazy, [ requested that Ae would do so. He did 
it. His fourteen Hnes on Bowles's Pope are in the first 
edition of ‘ English Bards,’ and are quite as severe, and much 
mare poetical, than my own in the second. On reprinting the 
work, as l put my name to it, omitted Mr. Hobhouse's Ines, 
by which the work gained less than Mr. Bowles." The 
following are the lines written by Mr. Hobhouse : — 


“ Stick to thy sonnets, man !— at least they sell, 
Or take the only path that open Hea 
For modern worthies who would hope to rise; 
Fix on anme well-known name, and, bit by hit, 
Pare off the merits of hie worth and wit ; 
On cach alike employ the critic's knife, 
And when a comment fails, a life ; 
Hint certata failings, faults before unknown, 
Review forgotten ties, and add your own 5 
Let no disuase, Jet no misfortune ‘scape, 
And print, if luckily doform'd, his shape: 
Thus shall the world, quite undecalved at Inet,. 
Cleave to thelr present wits, and quit their past ; 
Baris once revered no more with favour view, 
Bat give thelr modern sannetcers their 
Thus. with the dead may living merit 
Thus Bowles may triumph o'er the 


sin 1821, “ I regret having 


dup; 
of Pope.) 
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But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 
Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a seribe ; 
If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear'd, 
| Now, prone in dust, can only be revered ; 
If Pope, whose fare and genins, from the first, 
Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the worst, 
Do thou essay: each fault, each falling scan ; 
The first of poets was, alas! but man. 
Rake from each ancient dunghill ev'ry pearl, 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll;} 
Let all the scandals of a former age 
Perch on thy. pen, and flutter o'er thy page ; 
Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 
Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
And do from hate what Mallet? did for hire. 
Oh! hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme; 3 
Throng’d with the rest around his living head, 
Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead ; 4 | 
A meet reward had crown’d thy glorious gains, | 
And link'd thee to the Dunciad for thy pains. 5 


— ti — — — — — —— —— — a aM te — — 





Another epic | Who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ? 
Beotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast, | 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market — all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon 6! who'll buy ? who'll buy ? 
The precious bargain 's cheap — in faith, not I. 
Your turtle-feeder’s verse must needs be flat, 
Though Bristol bloat him “with the verdant fat ; 
If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Coftle strikes the lyre in vain. 
In him an author's luckless lot behold, 
Condemn’d to make the books which once he sold. 
Oh, Amos Cottle !-—~ Phabus! what a name, 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame !— 


1 Curl] is one of the heroes of the Dunciad, and was a book- 
seller. Lord Fanny is the poctical name of Lord Hervey, 
author of “* Lines to the lmitator of Horace,” 

2 Lord Bolingbroke hired Mallet. to traduce Pope after his 
decease, because the poet had retained some copies of a work 
by Lord Bolingbroke —“ the Patriot King,”— which that 
splendid but malignant genius had ordered to be destroyed.— 
cs ahr wart thirst of vengeance,” says Dr. Johnson, 
* incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom he 
had wept in his last — and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public, with all 
jts aggravations."’) 

> Dennis the critic, and Ralph the rhymester. — 


“ Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making night hideous : answer him, ye owls |" — 


Dunciad. 
4 See Bowles’s late edition of ‘a Works, for which 
he received three hundred pounds. Thus Mr. B. has expe. | 
rienced how much easier it {s to profit by the reputation of 


| another than to elevate his own. 


§ (Lord Byron’s MS. note of 1816 on this passage is, —. 
“ Too savage all this on Bowles: and well might he say so. 
That vevernble me pores fa atill living; and in _ of all the 
criticisms to h his injudicious edition of * exposed | 
him afterwards, thore can be no doubt that Lord B., in his 
calmer moments, did justice to that exquisite poetical us | 
which, by their own con n, originally inspired both 
Wordsworth and Colaridge,} 

« (“Fresh fish from Helicon’! "—‘* Helicon " is a mountain, 
and not a we It should have been “ Hippocrene.” — 


F 


7 Mr. Cottle, T don't know which oneor 
Anaos, 28 ww » but 


ee —— didnot — — 
of books they have putilished a pair of epics. 
“ Alfred," — (poor Adfredd Pye has been at him too |) — 
* Alfred,” ra the * Fall of Gambria:" Y 


* (Here Lord B. notes in 1816: —* Altright. I saw some 


*3 
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Oh, Ames Cottle | for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and: ink } 

When thus devoted.to poetic dreams, 
| 
{ 
} 
{ 





Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? 

Oh! pen perverted! paper misapplied ! 

Had Cottle? still adorn’d the counter’s side, 

Bent o'er the desk, or, born to useful. toils, ; 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, | 

Plough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty lim, | 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. ® 
| 
| 


As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne'er may sleep, 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice ® all bis granite weight of leaves : 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, [again. 
That, ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back 


With broken lyre, and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo! sad Alewus wanders down the vale; | 
Though fair they rose, and might have bloom’d at last, 
His hopes have perish’d by the northern blast : 

Nipp’d in the bud by Caledonian gales, 

His blossoms wither as the blast prevalls! 

O’cr his lost works let classic Sheffield weep; 
May no rude hand disturb their carly sleep ! '° 


Yet say! why should the bard at once resign 

His claim to favour from the sacred Nine ? 

lor ever startled by the mingled howl 

Of nurthern wolves, that still in darkness prowl ; 

A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 

Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find — these harpies 11 must be fed. 

Why do the injured unresisting yield 

The calm possession of their native field ? 

Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to Arthur's Seat ? 18 
{ 
| 


letters of this fellow (Joseph Cottle) to an unfortunate poetess, 
whose productions, which the poor woman by no means 
thought vainly of, he attacked so roughly and bitterly, that 
1 could hardly resist assailing him, even were it unjust, which 
it is not —for verily he is an ass." — B. 1816. — Tha same 
person has had the honour to be recorded in the Antijacobin, | 
probably by Canning :— 
“ And Cottle, not he who that Alfred made famous, 
But Joseph, of Bristol, the brother of Ames.” 


9 Mr. Maurice hath manufactured the component Bare oO 
ponderous quarto, upon the beauties of “ Richmond Hill,” and | 


| 
fa | 
the like: —it also takes in a charming view of Turnham (| 
Green, Hammersmith, Brentford, Old and New, and the ; 
parts adjacent.—-[The Rev. Thomas Maurice also wrote |. 
“ Westminster — and other poems, the “ History of | 
Ancientand Modern Hiudostan,” &c., and his own “* Memoirs; | 
comprehending Anecdotes of Literary Characters, during a 

period of gt —99 -a very amusing plece of autobio- 


graphy. He in 1824, at his apartments in the British | 
useum ; where he had beon for some yeara assistant keeper 
of MSS.) 

1” Poor Montgomery, though praised by every English Ke- 
view, has been 


erly reviled by the Edinburgh. Aſter all, , 
the bard of Sheffield is a man of considerable genius. Hia 
“ Wanderer of Switzerland” is worth a thousand “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” and at least fifty “ degraded epics.” 

11 [Ia a MS, critique on this satire, by the late Reverend 
Wiliam Crowe, public orator at Oxford, the incongruity of 
these metaphors is thus noticed: —-“ Within the space of 
three or faur couplets he transforma a wan into 4s corey A 
ferent animals: allow him but the — of three lines, 
and he will metamorphose him ftom a wolf into a barpy, and 
in three more he will make him a blood-hound.” Un sueing 
Mr. Crowe's remarks, Lord Byron desired Mr. Murray to 
substitute, in the copy in his posession, for “ Aedlied instinct. 
he instinct,’ ter “ karpies” “felons,” and fer “ dlood- 
hounds," Aali-hownds."") 

18 Avthur's Scat ; the hill which overhangs Edinburgh. 
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Health to immortal Jeffrey}! once, in name, 
land could boast a judge almost the same ; 
In soul so like, so merefful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack: 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw; 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 

To rail at party, though a party tool, 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before, 

His scribbling toils some recompense may meet, 
And raise this Daniel to the judzment-seat ? ? 
Let Jeffreys’ shade indulge the pious hope, 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 

* Heir to my virtues ! man of equal mind ! 
Skill'd to condemn as to traduce mankind, 
This cord receive, for thee reserved with care, 
To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 


Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his life 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 
And guard it sacred in its future wars, 
Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars! 
Can none remember that eventful day, 3 
That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Little's leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ? 4 
Oh, day disastrous! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career; > 
Arthur's steep summit nodded to its base, 
The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 


(Mr. Jeffrey, who, after the first Number or two, suc. 
ceeded the Rev. Sydney Smith in the editorship of the Edin- 
burgh Review, retired from his critical post some little time 

he was appointed Lord Advocate for Scotland: he 
ts now (1836) a Lord of Session. “ I have often, since my re- 
turn to Eng ” gays Lord Byron, (Diary, 1814,) “ heard 
Jeffrey most highly commended by those who knew him, for 
things indepe: of his talents. lI admire him for this— 
not because he has praised me, but because he Is, perhaps, 
the only man who, under the relations in which he and I 
stand, or stood, with regard to each other, would have had 
the liberality to act thus : none but a great sou! dared hazard 
it - a little seribbier would have gone on cavilling to the end 
of the chapter.’’} 

2 [™ Too ferocious — this is mere insanity.”’ — B. 1816.) 

3 (* All this is bad, because personal.” — B. 1816 } 

< fm 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk-Farm. 
The duel was prevented by the interfcrence of the magistracy ; 
and, on examination, the balls of the pistols were found to 
have evaporated. This incident gave occasion to much wag- 

in the dally prints. [The above note was struck out of 

fre fifth edition, and the following, after being submitted to 
Mr. Moore, substituted In its place : —“ I am informed that 
Mr. Moore published at the time a disavowal of the state. 
ments in tho newspapers, as far as regarded himself; and, in 
— to him, I mention this circumstance. As 1 never 
of it before, | cannot state the particulars, and was 


one acquainted with the fact very lately — November 4, 
we | volume of Sermons. 


* The Tweed here behaved with r decorum ; { 


prope t 
would have been highly reprehensible in the English half 


of the river to have shown the smallest symptom of appre- 
‘henston. 


® This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth 


u prison’ te: 
— things ne a cle pager 


mended. It was to be apprehended, that the 
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The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 

On such occasions, feel as much as man —~ 

The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms; 6 

Nay last, not least, on that portentous morn. 

The sixteenth story, where himself was born, 

His patrimonial garret, fell to grourid, 

And pale Edina shudder'd at the sound: 

Strew’d were the streets around with milk-white 
reams, 

Flow'd all the Canongate with inky streams ; 

This of his candour seem’d the sable dew, 

That of his valour show’d the bloodless hue ; 

And all with justice deem'd the two combined 

The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

But Caledonia’s goddess hover'd o’er 

The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore; 

From either pistol snatch'd the vengeful lead, 

And straight restored it to her favourite’s head ; 

That head, with greater than magnetic pow'r, 

Caught it, as Danaé caught the golden show'r, 


| And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
| Augments its ore, and {s itself a mine. 


“« My son,” she cried, “ ne’er thirst for gore agufn, 
Resign the pistol and resume the pen; 


| O’er politics and poesy preside, 


Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide ' 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy plan, 

And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be scen 

The travell'd thane, Athenian Aberdeen. * 
Herbert shall wield Thor's hammer ®, and sometimes, 
In gratitude, thou'lt praise his rugged rbyinca. 
Smug Sydney ® too thy bitter page shall seek, 
And classic Hallam 1°, much renown’'d for Greek ; 


criminals executed in the front might have rendered the 
edifice more callous. She 19 sald to te of the softer sex, be- 
cause her delicacy of feeling on this day was truly feminine, 
though, like most feminine rmpulses, perhaps a little sel MAsh. 


? His lordship has been much abroad, ja a member of the 
Athenian Society, and reviewer of * Gell's Topography of 
Troy.” — (George Hamilton Gordon, iourth Earl of Aber. 
deen, K.T., F.R.S., and P.S.A. In 1822, his lordship pub. 
lished’ an “ Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian 
Architecture," 


* Mr. Herbert is a translator of Icelandic and other poetry. 
One of the principal pieces ts a “ Song ua the Recovery o: 
Thor's Hammer: the translation is a pleasant chant in 
the vulgar tongue, and endeth thus: — 

“ Instead of monvy and rings, I wot. 
The hammer's bruises were ber lot, 
Thus Odin’s son his hammer got.” 


(The Hon. William Herbert, brother to the Earl of Carnar. 
von, a also published, in 1611, “ Helga,” a poem in seven 
cantos. 


9 The Rev. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of Peter 
Plymlcy’s Letters, and sundry criticisms. - (Now (1836) one 
of the Canons Residentiary of St. Pauls, &c. “ Dyson's Ad- 
dress to his Constituents on the Reform Bfl,"' and many 
other pleces published anonymously or pseudonomously, are 
generally ascribed to this eminently witty person, who has 
put forth nothing, * is believed, in his own name, except a 


(0 Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight's “ T'aste,’’ and was 
exceedingly severe on some Greek vorses it was not 
discovered that the lines were Pindar's till the press rendered 

le to cancel the critique, which still stands an ever- 

lusting monument of Hallam’s ee. ~— Note added to 
edition, — The said Hallam is incensed because he is 

falsely accused, secing that he never dineth at Holland House. 
¥ be true, lam sorry — not for having sald so, but on 
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Scott may percitance his name and influence lend, 
And paltry Pillana! shail traduce his friend ; 
While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Lambe,* 
Damn’'d like the devil, devil-like will damn. ‘ 
Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway ! 

Thy Holland's banquets shall each toil repay ; 

While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes 

To Holland's hirelings and to learning’s foes. 

Yet mark one caution ere thy next Review 

Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue, 

Beware lest blundering Brougham 3 destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, caulifiowers to kail.” 

Thus having sald, the kilted goddess kiss'd 

Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist. 4 


Then prosper, Jeffrey! pertest of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain ! 
Whatever blessing waits a genuine Scet, 

In double portion swells thy glorious lot ; 

For thee Edina culls her evening sweets, 

And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 
Whose hue and fragrance to thy work adhere — 
This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear. 5 
Lo! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamour’d grown, 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 
And, too unjust to other Pictish men, 

Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen ! © 


his account, as I understand his lordship's feasts are prefer- 
able to his compositions. — If he did not review Lord Hol- 
land's performance, 1 am glad, because it must have been 
painful to read, and irksome to praise it. If Mr. Hallam will 
tell me who did review it, the real name shall find a place in 
the text; provided, nevertheless, the said name be of two 
orthodox musical syllables, and will come into the verse : till 


' then, Hallam must stand for want of a better. — [It cannot 


be necessary to vindicate the great author of the “ Middle 
Ages" and the “ Constitutional History of England” from 
the lusinuations of the juvenile poet.] 


1 Pillans is a tutor at ay Han Pillans hecame after- 

wards Rector of the High Sehool of Edinburgh, and finally 

Professor of Humanity in that University. There was 

— it oe the slightest foundation for the charge in 
e text. 


2 The Hon. George Lambe reviewed “ Beresford's Mise- 
ries,” and is moreover, author of a farce enacted with much 
applause at the Priory, Stanmore; and damned with great 
expedition at the late theatre, Covent Garden. lt was en- 
titled,“ Whistle for It.’’ — [ Mr. Lambe was, in 1818, the suc- 
cessful candidate for the representation of Westminster, in 
opposition to Mr. Hobhouse ; who, however, defeated him in 
the following year. in 1821, Mr. Lambe published a transla- 
tion of Catullus. In 1832, he was append Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, his chief being his brother, 
Lord Melvourne. He died in 1833,] 


3 Mr. Brougham, in No. xxv. of the Edinburgh Review, 
throughout the article concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos, has 
displayed more potitics than policy ; many of the worthy bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh being so incensed at the infamous pria- 
ciples it evinces, as to have withdrawn their subscriptions. — 
{Here followed, in the first edition,-“ The name of this 
personage is pronounced Broom iu the south, but the truly 
northern masical pronunciation is Baovucn-aM, in two 
syilables;" but for this Lard B. substituted in the second 
edition : —“ It seems that Mr. Brougham is not a Pict, as 
J supposed, but a Borderer, and his name is pronounced 
Broom, from Trent to Tay; —s0 be it.“] 


4 T ought to apologise to the worthy deities for introducing 
anew goddess with short pettiooats to their notice: but, alas! 
what was to be done? I could not say Caledonia’s genius, it 
being well known there fs no such genius to be found from 
Clac: n to Caithness —8 without supernatural agency, 
how was Jeffrey to be saved ? The national “ kelpies” are 
too unpoetical, aud the “ brownies" and gude neighbours "’ 
(spirits of a good disposition) refused to extricate him. A 
goddess, therefore, has been called for the purpose ; and great 
ought to be the gratitude of Jeffrey it ls the only com- 


munication he ever held, or fs likely to hold, with any thing 
heavenly. 


$ See the colour of the back binding of the Edinburgh 
Review. 








| Mustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot, 
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His hirelings mention’d, and himself forgot7 
Holland, with Henry Petty § at his back, 

The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 

Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House,? 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse ! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 

Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 

Resume his pen, review his Lordship’s work, 

And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, 
Declare his landlord can at least translate {10 
Dunedin ! view thy children with delight, 

They write for food — and feed because they write : 
And lest, when heated with the unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s cheek, 

My lady skims the cream of each critique ; ; 
Breathes o'er the page her purity of soul, 

Reforms each error, and refines the whole. !! 


Now to the Drama turn—Oh! motley sight! 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite ! 
Puns, and a prince within a barrel pent,!2 
And Dibdin's nonsense yield complete content. 
Though now, thank Heaven ! the Rosciomania’s o’er, 
And full-grown actors are endured once more; 


6 [In the tenth canto of Don Juan, Lord Byron pass the 
following pretty compliment to his quondam antago 


“ And all our little feuds —at least all mine — 

Dear Jeffrey, once my moat redoubted foe, 

(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below,) 

Are over: here's a health to‘ Auld Lang Syne ;° 
I do not know you, and may never know 

Your face — but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul.”’} 


sie} Bad enough, and on mistaken grounds too.” — B. 


* (Lord Henry Petty ;-— now (1836) Marquess of Lans- 
downe.} 


. fin 1813, Lord Byron dedicated the Bride of Abydos to 
Lord Holland , and we find in his Journal (Nov. 17th) this 
assage :—-“ ] have had a moat kind letter from Lord Hal- 
and on the Bride of Abydos, which he likes, and so does Lady 
H = This is very good-natured in both, from whom [ don't 
deserve any quarter. Yet I did think at the time, that my 
cause of enmity proceeded from Holland House, and am gl 
1 was wrong, and wish I had not been in such a hurry with 
that confounded Satire, of which I would suppress even the 
memory; but people, now they can’t get it, make a fuss, | 
verily believe out of contradiction.”’} 


10 Lord Holland has translated some specimens of Lope de 
758 inserted in his life of the author. Both are bepralsed 
by his distnterested guests. [We are not aware that Lord 

olland subsequently published any verses, except an uni- 
versally admired version of the 28th canto of the Orlando 
Furioso, which is pizen by way of appendix to one of Mr. W. 
Scewart Rose’s volumes.) 


1) Certain it is, her ren i is suspected of haviug displayed 
her matchless wit in the Edinburgh Review. However that 
may be, we know, from authority, that the manuscripts 
are submitted to her perusal—-no doubt, for correction. 


12 In the melo-drama of Tekell, that heroic prince fs clapt 
into a barrel on the stage i a new asylum for distressed he- 
roes.—[In the original MS. the note stands thua :—“ In the 
melo-drama of Tekeli, that heroic poe is clapt into a barrel 
on the stage, and Count Evrard in the‘ Fortress’ hides himself 
in a green-house huilt expressly for the occasion. "Tis a 
pity that Theodore Hook, oho is really a man of talent, should 
confine his genius to such paltry productions as the ‘ Fortress, 
‘Music Mad,’ &c. &c.’"—This extraordinary humouriat, who 
was a mere boy at the date of Lord Byron’s satire, afterwards 
stinguiehed imeelt by works more worthy of his abilities— 
ular novels, entitled “ Sayings and 
Doings" —* Gilbert Gurney *—a world of political jeur 
d'esprit, &c, &c.J 
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Yet what avail their vain attempts to please, 

While British critics suffer scenes like these ; 

While Reynolds vents his “ durmmes !” “ poohs !” and 
“ gounds )""1 

And common-place and conimon sense confounds ? 

While Kenney's “ World” —ah! where is Kenney’s? 
wit ? — 

Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit ; 

And Beaumont’s pilfer’d Caratach affords 

A tragedy complete in all but words ? 5 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 

The degradation of our vaunted stage ! 

Heavens! is all sense of shame and talent gone ? 

Have we no living bard of merit ? — none ! 

Awake, George Colman+! Cumberland >, awake ! 

Ring the alarum bell! let folly quake ! 

Oh, Sheridan! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let Comedy assume her throne again ; 

Abjure the mummery of the German schools ; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools ; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stuge. 

Gods | o’er those boards shall Folly rear her head, 

Where Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to tread ° 

On those shall Farce display Buffuon'ry’s mask, 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 

Frem Cherry, Skeffingten, and Mother Goose 

While Shakspeare, Otway, Massinger, forgot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot 7 

Lo! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 

The rival candidates for Attic fume | 

In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, 

Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize.“ 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our pralse, 

For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 

Renown’'d alike ; whose genius ne’cr confines 

Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs ; 8 

Nor sleeps with “ Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 

In five facetious acts comes thundering on,’ 


! All these are favourite expressions of Mr. Reynolds, and 
exper aoe in his comedies, ving and defunct. — [The reader 
referred to Mr. Reynolds’s Autobiography, published in 
1886, for a full account of his voluminous writings for the 


mage. 
e (Mr. Kenney has since written many succesafyl dramas, } 
3 Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the new rof Drury Lane 
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| 


theatre, stripped the tragedy of Bonduca of the dialogue, and | 


exhibited the scenes as the spectacie of Caractacus. Was 
this worthy of his sire ¥ of of himself ?—~ [Thomas Sheridan, 
who united much of the convivial wit of his parent to many 
amiable qualities, recelved, after the termination of his the- 
atrical the appointinent of colonial aster 
at the Good Hope, where he died in Septersber, 1817, 
Jenving a widow, whose novel of “ Carwell” has obtained 
much obation, and several chikiren ; among others, the 
accomplished authoress of “ Rosalie’ and other poems, now 
the Honeurable Mrs. Norton. ] 

4, Lord Byron .entertained a high opinion of George Col- 
men's convivial powers. —“ If I bad,” he ays, - i 
and could not have beth at a time, I should say,‘ Let me 
begin the evening with Sheridan, and finish it with Colraan.* 
Sheridan for and Calman for supper ; Sheridan for 


claret or port, but Colman for every thing. Shoridan was a 
- “pom of — 


Woepuards, but C a whole regi- 
— — mfaniry, to be gure, but still a regiment. 
Mr. Gola died in October, 1896."} 


s —— Cumberiand, the wellknown author of the 
ig Sovlian,” the“ Gieerver,” and ene of the most inter- 
‘ef avucbiographies, died in 3611.) 
* [ip all ellitions previous to the Mth, it-was, “ Kemble Hives 
Byron used to 


— Lord * — ———— of — 
was the most natoral, Kem’ @ %iost supernatural, Kean 
the medium between the two; bat thut Dirs. Siddons was 
worth them all 


pn Le ral Such effect, however, had 
m. 


Kean’s acting on , that once, on seeing him play Sir 


&: 


| author of the “ Sleeping 


Whe poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the scene, 
Stares, wondering what the devil it can mean ; 
But as some hands applaud, « venal few ! 

Rather than sleep, why John applands it ‘too. 


Such are we now. Ah! wherefore snould we tarn 
To what our fathers ‘were, unless to mourn ? 
Degenerate Britons | ure ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame? 
Well may the nobles of our present ‘race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 

Well may they amfle on Itaty’s buffoons, 

And worship Catalani’s pantaloons, 0 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 11 


Then Jet Ausonia, skil!'d in every art 
To soften manhers, but corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 
To sanetion Vice, and hunt Decorum down: 
Let wedded strumpets langu‘sh o'er Deshayes, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gayton bounds before th’ enraptured looks 
Of hoary marquises and stripling dukes: 
Let high-born lechers eye the Hvely Préste 
Twirl her ight limbs, that spurn the needless veil; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 
Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe ; 
Collini trill her love-inspiring song, 
Strain her fir neck, and charm the listening 

throng! 

Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our vice ! 
Reforming saints ! too delicately nice! 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 
No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence fur the Sabbath-day. 


Or hail at once the parron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle !}- 


Giles Overreach, he was scized with a sort of convulsive fit. 
John Kemble died In 1823, — his illustrious sister in 1680.) 


7 [Dibadin’s pantomine of Mother Goose had a run of near, 
a hundred nights, and brought more than twenty thou 
pounds to the treasury of Covent Garden theatre. 


% Mr. Greenwood is, we believo, scene.painter to Drury- 
lane theatre —as such, Mr. Skeffington fs much indebted to 
him. 

9 Mr, {afterwards Sir Lumley} Skeffington Is the flustrious 
Beauty ; " and some comedies, par- 
tienlarly “‘ Maids and Bachelors: “ Baccalauril bacalo magis 
quam fauro digni, 

40 Naldi and Catalan! require little notice ; for the visage af 
the one and the salary of the other, will enable us long to 
recollect these —— vagabonds. Hesides, we are still 
and blue from squeeze on the first night of the lady’ 
appearance in trousers. 

ti [The followiag — lines were struck off one night 
after Lord Byron's return from the Opera, and sent the next 
morning to the printer, with a request to have them placed 
where they pow appear.) 

12 Te prevent any blander, such as mistaking a street for a 
man, I beg leave to state, that it le the institution, and not tho 
duke of that name, which is bere alluded to. A gentleman, 
with whom I am slight) uainted, lost in the — Rooms 
— —— — re — his ri — 
to manager 6 in ce to tome degree 
disapprobation was mantlested : hut why are the lmpisments 
of gaming allowed in a place devoted to the soclety of both 
sexes? <A pleasant thing for the wives and ters of 
those who are blest or cursed with such connections, to hear 
Way who lost the money. E knew 

the Argyle at the the 





#[* True. ft was Billy 
him, and was a subscriber to 


event.” Byron, 1816.] 


Where yon proud ‘palace, Fadthion's hallow'd fanc, 
Spreads wide her ‘portats for the motley train, 
Behold the new Petrontus! of the day, 

Our arbiter of pleasure and of play ! 

There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 

The melting hute, the soft lascivious lyre, 

The song from Itaty, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mary dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 

For fops, fools, gameeters, knaves, and lords combine : 
Each to his humour—- Comus all allows ; 
Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour's spouse. 
Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade ! 

Of piteous ruin, which ourselves have made ; 

In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask, 

Nor think of poverty, except “en masque,” 

When for the night some lately titled ass 

Appears the beggar which his grandsire was. 

The curtain dropp'd, the gay burletta o’er, 

The audience take thelr turn apen the floor; 

Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap ; 
The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfetter’d limb! 

Those for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 

With art the charms which nature could not sparc ; 
These after husbands wing their eager flight, 

Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 
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Oh! blest retreats of infamy and ease, 
Where, all forgotten but the power to please, 
Each maid may give a loose to genial thought, 
Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught: 


Traduced by liars, and forget by all, 
The mangled victim of a drimken brawl, 
To live like Ciodius, and ke Fatkland fall. 3 


Truth | rovsesome genuine bard, and guide his hand 
To drive this pestilence from out the land. 
E'en I— least thinking of a thoughtiess throng, 
Just skill'd to-know the right and cheose the wrong, 
Freed at that age when reason's shield is lost, 
To fight my course through passion’s countless host, t 
Whom every path of pleasure's flow’ry way 
Has lured in turn, and ail have led astray — 
E’cn I must raise my voice, e’en I must ‘feel 
Such scenes, such men, destroy the public weal: 
Although some kind, censorious friend will say, 
“What art thou better, meddling fool 5, than they'?” 
And every brother rake will smile to see 
That miracle, a moralist in me. 
No matter— when some bard in virtue strong, 
Gifford perchance, shall raise the chastening song, 
Then sleep my pen for ever! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice ; 
Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise, though 1 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 


AS for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoais, 
From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles, 6 
Why should we call them from their dark abode, 
In broad St. Giles’s or in Tottenham-road ? 
Or (since some men of fashion nobly dare 


wee te 


If things of ton their harmless lays indite, 
Most wisely doom’d to shun the public sight, 


| To scrawl in verse) from Bond-strect or the Square ? 


There the blithe youngster, just return’d from Spain, | What harm? In spite of every critic elf, 


Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main ; 
The jovial caster’s set, and seven’s the nick, 
Or— done !-—a thousand on the coming trick ! 
If, mad with loss, existence ‘gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire, 

Here 's Powell’s pistol ready for your life, 

And, kinder still, two Pagets for your wife ;* 
Fit consummation of an earthly race, 


Begun in folly, ended in disgrace ; 
While none but menials o’er the bed of death, 


Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath ; 


the billiard-tables rattling in one room, and the dice in an- 
other! That this is the case 1 myself can testify, as alate 
unworthy member of an institution which materially affects 
the morals of the higher orders, while the lower may not even 
move to the sound of a tabor and fiddle, without a chance of 
indictment for riotous behaviour.—[{Conceiving the fore. 
going note, together with the lines in the text, to convey a 
reflection upon his conduct, as manager of the Argyle institu. 
tion, Colone] Greville demanded an — of Lord 
Byron, The matter was referred to Mr. Leckie (the author 
of 4 work on Sicilian affairs) on the part of Colonel Greville, 
andto Mr. Moore on the part of Lord Byron; by whom it 
was amicably settled. | 

1 Petronius, “ Arbiter elegantiarum ” to Noro, “ and a very 
pretty fellow in his day,” as Mr. Congreve's “ Old Bachelor” 
saith of Hannibal. 

3 [ The original reading was, “ a Paget for your wife."’] 

3 I knew the late Lord Falkiand well. On Sunday night 
i beheld him presiding st his own table, in all the honest 
— — ; on Wednesday morning, at three o'clock, 

saw stretched before ne all remained of courage, 
feeling, and a host of passions. He was a gallant and success- 
fui obicer ! his faults were the fautts of asuilor [those of 
Alssipation}—as such, Britons will forgive them, He died 
like.a brave roan in a better cause: for Aad he fallen in Jike 
manner on the deck of the frigate to which he was just ap- 
pointed, his last moments would have been held up by his 
countrymen a8 an example to succeediy | ra 
Falkland was killed in a duel by Mr. Poweil, in 1809. it was 


| Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself; , 
Miles Andrews? still his strength in couplets try, 
And live in prologues, though his dramas die. 
Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
And ’tis some praise in peers to write at all. 
Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times, 

Ah! who would take their titles with their rhrymes ? 8 
Roscommon ! Sheffield ! with your spirits fied, 
No future laurels deck a noble head ; 

No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle, 9 


— — —— — —— — 


not by words only that Lord Byron gave proof of gmpathy 
on the melancholy occasion. Though his own dificulties 
prossed on him at the time, he contrived to administer relicf 
to the widow and children of his friend.] 

4 (* Yes; and a precious chase they led me.” —B, I616.] 
as * enough, certainly, then, and no wiser since.” — 

. 1816. 

§ What would be the sentiments af the Persian Amacreon, 
Hafiz, could he rise from his splendid sepuichre at Shecraz, 
(where he reposes with Ferdousi and Sadi, the erivntal 
Homer and Catullus,) and behold his nazme assumed by one 
Stott of Dromore, the most impudent and execrable of lite 
rary for the daily prints ? 

* [Miles Peter Andrews, many years M.P. for Bewdley, 
Colonel of the Prince of Wales's Votnntecrs, proprietor of a 
gunpowder manufactory at Dartford, author of numerous 

rologues, epiiogaes, and farces, and one of the heroes of the 

aviad. He died in 1814.] 

¥ [In the eriginal manuscript we find these lines ; — 

“ in these, our times, with daily wonders big, 

A letter'd poer is like a lettored pig ; 

Both know thelr alphabet, but wha, from thence, 

infers that peers or pigs have ¥ sense ? 

Still lesa that such jd woo the graceful nine ; 
Parnassus was not made for lords and — 
| FIOn being told that it was believed he alluded to Lori 
— nervous disorder in this line, Lord Byron exclaimed, 
: == | thank heaven I did aot know it ; and would not, comd 


— 


— — — 


— 
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The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away ; 
But who forgives the senior's ceaseless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse? | 
What heterogencous honours deck the /eer ! 
Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and pamphleteer !? 
So dull in youth, so drivelling in bis age, 

His scenes alone had damn'd our sinking stage ; 
But managers for once cried, “ Hold, enough !” 
Nor drugg'd their audience with the tragic stuff. 
Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 
And case his volumes in congenial calf: 

Yes! doff that covering, where morocco shines, 
And hang a calf-skin® on those recreant lines. 3 


With you, ye Druids! rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread ; 
With you I war not: Gifford's heavy hand 
Has crush'd, without remorse, your numerous band. 
On “all the talents” vent your venal spleen ; 
Want is your plea, let pity be your screen. 
Let monodies on Fox regale your crew, 
And Melville's Mantle + prove a blanket too! 
One common Lethe waits each hapless bard, 
And, peace be with you! ‘tis your best reward. 
Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a morning live ; 


— — — — — — — — — — — — —— — —— — —— 
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not, if 1 had. 1 must naturally be the last person to be 
pointed on defects ur maladies.’"} 


1 The Ear! of Carlisle has lately published an eightecn- 

— J———— on the state of the stage, and offers his plan 

building a new theatre. It is to he hoped his lordship will 

be permitted to bring forward any thing for the stage —except 

his own tragedies. 

3 “ Doff that lion’s hide, 

And hang a calf-shin on those recreant limbs.” 

Shak, King John. 


Lord Carlisie’s works, most resplendently bound, form a 
conspicuous ornament to his book-sheives :— 


“ The rest is alt but leather and prunelia.”’ 


or. Wrong also—the provocation was not sufficient to - 
justify the acerbity.” — B. 1816.) — (Lord Byron greatly re- | 
gretted the sarcasms he had published against his noble 
relation, under the mistaken impression that Lord Carl!sic 
had {intentionally slighted him. In a jetter to Mr. Rogers, 
written in 1414, he asks, — “ Is there any chance or possibility ' 
of making it up with Lord Carlisle, as I feel disposed to do 

thing reasonable or unreasonable to effect it." And in 
the third canto of Childe Harold, he thus adverts to the fate of 
the Hon, Frederick Howard, Lord Carlisle’s youngest son, 
one of those who fell gloriously at Waterloo ; — 


“ Their praise 1s hymn’d by loftier harps than mine ; 
Yet one 1 would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his Sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower'd, 

They — aa ——— breast than thine, young, gallant 

oward [| ”” 


} 
In the following extracts from two unpublished letters, 
written when B. was at Harrow, may possibly be | 
traced the origin of his conduct towards his guardian : “Nov. 
1}. 1804. You mistake me if you think I dislike Lord Carlisle. 

T respect him, and might like him did I know hiro better. For ; 
nin ay more hat an - why, 1 know not. Iam | 
afraid he could be but of little use to me; but I dare say he 
would assist me if he could ; so I take the will for the deed, 
and an obliged to him, exactly in the same manner as if he 
succeeded in his efforts.” — Nov, 21. 1804. To Lord Car- 
liske make my warmest acknowledgments. | feel more 
atitude than ‘I can well express, Iam truly obliged to him 
Aas his endeavours, and am ly satisGed with your ex- 
planation of his reserve, though 1 was hitherto afraid it might 


— — — — — ee — we 


— —— — 
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proceed personal dislike. For the future, 1 shall con- 
— _ more my friend than 1 have hitherto been taughs 
to thin 
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: Swains! quit the plough, resign the useless spade } 


_ oddly enough, his principal patroness was 





— — — —— — — ———— — | 


With names of greater note in blest repose. 

Far be 't from me unkindly to upbraid 

The lovely Rosa's prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains, the faithful echoes of jer mind, | 


But now at once your fleeting labours close, | 


Leave wondering comprehension far behind. & 

Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 

Some stragglers skirmish round the columns still ; 
Last of the howling host which once was Bell's, | 
Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells ; 
And Merry's metaphors appear anew, | 
Chain’d to the signature of O. P. Q. 6 


When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall, ” 
Employs a pen less pointed than his awl, 
Leaves his mug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 
St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse, 
Heavens ! how the vulgar stare ! how crowds applaud! || 
How ladies read, and literati land 18 
If chance some wicked wag should pass his jest, 
Tis sheer ill-nature-— don't the world know best ? 
Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 
And Capel Lofft? declares ‘tls quite sublime. 
Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade ! 


Io! Burns !0 and Bloomfield, nay, a greater far, 
Gifford was born beneath an adverse star, 


4“ Melvilic’s Mantle," a parody on “ Elijah’s Mantle,” a 
poem. 

* This lovely little Jessica, the daughter of the noted Jew 
King, seems to be a follower of the Della Crusca school, and 
has published two volumes of very respectable absurdities in 
rhyme, as times go; besides sundry novels in the style of the 
first edition of the Monk. —-([“ She since married the Moraine 

i 
i, 


— —— — — —— — ee 


Post — an exceeding good match ; and is now dead — whic 
is better.“ — B, 1816.] 

6 These ore the signatures of various worthios who figure | 
in the poetical departments of the newspapers. 


h 

1 

7 (Joseph Blackett, the shoemaker. He died at Seaham, in |; 
1810. His poems were afterwards collected by Pratt; and, || 
Miss Milbank, |, 

then a perfect stranger to Lord Byron. ina letter written |: 
to Pallas, on board the Volage frigate, at sea, in June, 181], 
he says,-—-“ I see that yours and Pratt's protégé, Blackett 
the cobbler, is dead, in spite of his rhymes, and is probably 
one of the instances where death has saved a man from damn- 
ation. You were the ruin ef that poor fellow amungst you: 
had it not been for his patrons, he might now have been in 


‘ very good plight, shoe. (not verse-) making; but you bave {} 


inade him immortal with a vengeance : who would think that 


‘ anybody would be such a blockhead as to sin againat an 


* But spare him, ye Critics. his follies are past, 
For the Cobbler is come, as he ought, to his dasé.' — 


Which two lines, with a scratch under /ast, to show where 
the joke lies, J beg that you will prevail on Miss Milbank to 
have inserted on tomb of her departed Blackett."’} 


pr This was meant for poor Blackett, who was then patron-_ || 
ized by A. J. B.” oy yron) :“ but that 1 did not know, 
or this would not have been written, at least I think not.” — 
B. 1816.) ( 


express proverb, — Ne sutor ultra crepidam |" 
| 


’ 


9 Capel Lofft, Eaq., the Maecenas of shoemakers, and 
preface-writer-general to distressed versemen; a kind of 
gratis accoucheur to those who wish to be delivered of 
rhyme, but do not know how to bring forth. — ſThe 
Bloomfield owed his first celebrity to the notice of -apel Lofft 
and Thomas Hill, Esqutres, who read his “ Farmer's Boy,’ 
in manuscript, recommended it to 2 publisher, and by their 
influence in society and literature, soun drew general attention 
to its merits. It is distressing to remember that, after all that 
had been done by tne zeal of a few friends, the public sympath 
did not rest — —— on the amiable Bloomfield, who died 
jn extreme poverty In 1823.) 

10 ¢* Read Burns to-day. What would he have been if a 

riclan ? We should have had more polish — less force — 
ust as much verse, but no immortality —« divorce and a duel 
or two, the which had he ed, as his potations must have 
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surviv 


Brinsley.” — Byron Journal, 


and outlived as much as poor 
1818.) 


deen tess spirituous, he might have lived as long as Sheridan, | 


’ 
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Forsook the labours of a servile state, 

Stemm'd the rude storm, and triumph’d over fate : 
Then why no more? if Phoebus emiled on you, 
Bloomfield | why not on brother Nathan too? } 
Him too the mania, not the muse, has selzed ; 

Not inspiration, but a mind diseased ; 

And now no hoor can seek his last abode, 

No commun be enclosed without an ode. 

Oh! since increased refinement deigns to smile 
On Britain’s sons, and bless our genial isle, 

et poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul ! 

Ye tuneful cobblers! still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a slipper and a song; 

So shall the fair your handywork peruse, 

Your sonnets sure shall please— perhaps your shoes. 
May Moorland weavers? boast Pindaric skill, 

And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill! 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes, 
And pay for poems—- when they pay for coats. 


To the famed throng now paid the tribute duc, 
Neglected genius! let me turn to you. 
Come forth, oh Camphell3! give thy talents scope ; 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 
And thou, melodious Rogers ¢ | rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past; 
Arise ! let blest remembrance stil! inspire, 
And strike to wonted tones thy hallow'd lyre ; 


‘ See Nathaniel Bloomfield's ode, elegy, or whatever he or 
any one else chooses to call it, on the enclosures ot “Honing- 
ton Green,” 


2 Vide “ Recollections of a Weaver in the Moorlauds of 
Staffurdshire.” 


3 It would be superfluous (o recall to the mind of the reader 
the authors of “ The Pleasures of Memory” and “ The Plea- 
sures of Tape,” the most beautiful didactic poems in our 
language, 1f we except Pope's ‘ Essay on Man; but sa 
many poetasters have started up, that even the names of 
Campbell and Rogers are become strange. — [Beneath this 
note Lord Byron scribbled, in 1816, — 

‘* Pretty Miss Jacqueline 
Had a nose aquiline, 
And would assert rude 
Things of Miss Gertrude, 
While Mr. Marmion 

& great army on, 

Making Kehama look 
Like a fierce Mameluke."”’] 


4 [1] have been reading,” says Lord Byron, in 1813, 
“ Memory again, and Hope together, and retain all my pre- 
ference of the former. Hig elegance is really wonderful — 
there is no such a thing as a vulgar line in his book.""] 


5 f Rogers has not fulfilled the promise of his first poems, 
but has still very great merit.” — B. 1816.] 


® Gifford, author of the Baviad and Maviad, the first satires 
of the day, and translator of Juvenal.— {The opinion of Mr. 
Gifford had always great weight with Lord Byron. “ An 
suggestion of yours,’ he says in a letter written in 1813, 
“ even were it conveyed in the less tender shape of the text 
of the Baviad, or a Monk Mason note in Massinger, would be 
obeyed.”” few weeks before his death, on hearing from 
pagan! of a report that he had written a satire on Mr. 
Gifford, he wrote instantly to Mr. Murray :—‘‘ Whoever 
asserts that I am the author or abettor of anything of the 
kind, Hes in his throat. It is not true that J ever ded, writl, 
w could, or should wrive a satire against Gifford, or a 
hair cf his head. I always considered him as my literary 
father, and myself as his ‘ prodigal’ son ; and if 1 have allowed 
his ‘ fatted calf* to grow to an ox before he kills it on my 
return, it is only because I prefer beef to veal.) 


* Sothoby, translator of Wieland's Oberon and Virgt!!’s 
Georgica, and author of “ Saul," an epic poem. — (Mr. 
Sotheby afterwards essentially raised his reputation by vari- 
sg — poems, and a translation of the Iliad. He died 
n 1634. 


® Macnefl, whose pocma are deservediy ular, particue 
larly “ Scotland's Seatth,” and the “ Wace of War," of which 
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| Restore Apollo to his vacant throne, 
| Assert thy country's honour and thine own. 5 
| What ! must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep ? 
' Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 
. To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns ! 
‘ No! though contempt hath mark'’d the spurious 
" brood, 
| The race who rhyme from folly, or for food, 
Yet still some genuine sons ‘tis hers to boast, 
Who, least affecting, still affect the most : 
Feel as they write, and write but as they feel — 
Bear witness Gifford 5, Sotheby 7, Macneil. 8 


“Why slumbers Gifford ?” once was ask’d in vain ; 9 
Why slumbers Gifford ? let us ask again. 
Are there no follies for his pen to purge ? 0 
Are there no fools whose backs demand the scourge ? 
Are there no sins for satire’s bard to greet ? 
Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street ? 
Shall peers or princes tread pollution's path, 
And ‘scape alike the law's and muse’s wrath ? 
| Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time, 
| “ternal beacons of consummate crime ? 
| Arouse thee, Gifford! be thy promise claim’d, 
: Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 
| 


Unhappy White!!! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 


ten thousand copies were sold in one month. — {Hector 
Macneil died in 1818.} 


j . * (Lord Byron here alludes to the masterly poem of “ New 
: Morality’ (the joint production of Mr, Canning and Mr, 
—— in the Antijacob 

phised : 


‘¢ Bethink thee, Gifford, when some future age 
Shall trace the promise of thy playful page ; 
‘ The hand which brush'’d a swarm of fools away, 
Should rouse to grasp a more reluctant prey !° 
Think, then, will pleaded indolence excuse 
The tame secession of thy languid muse ? 
Ah! where is now that promise ? why so long 
Sleep the keen shafts of satire and of song ? 
Oh! come, with taste and virtue at thy side, 
With ardent zeal inflamed, and egies pride ; 
With keen poetic glance direct the blow, 
And empty all thy quiver on the foe - 
No pause — no rest — till weltering on the ground 
The poisonous hydra lies, and pierced with many a 
wound,’'] 


19 Mr. Gifford promised publicly that the Baviad and Meviad 
should not be his last original works: let him remember, 
** Mox in reluctantes dracones.’’— [Mr. Gifford became the 
editor of the Quarterly Review, — which thenceforth occu- 
pied most of his time, —a few months after the first appear- 
ance of this satire in 1809. 


11 Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge, in October, 1806, 
in consequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies 
that would have matured a mind which disease and poverty 
could not impair, and which death itself destroyed rather than 
subdued. His poems abound in such beauties as must impress 
the reader with the liveliest regret that s0 short a period was 
allotted to talents which would have dignified even the sacred 
functions he was destined to assume.—[In a letter to Mr. 
Dallas, in 1811, Lord Byron says,“ I am sorry you don't 
like Harry White ; with a great deal of cant, which in him 
was sincere —— it killed him, as you killed Joe Blckett), 
cortes there is poesy and genius. I don't say this on account 
of wy simile and rhymes ; but surely he was beyond all the 
Bloomfields and Blacketts, and thelr collateral cobblers, whom 
Lofft and Pratt have or may kidnap from their calling into 
the service of the trade, Jetting aside bigotry, he surcly 
ranks next to Chatterton. It is astonishing how little he was 
known 3 and at Cambridge no one thought or heard of such 4 
man tili his death rendored all notices useless. For my part, 
1 should have been most proud of such an acqtaintance : his 
very prejudices were respectable.” 


Ff 


in, in which Gifford is thus apostro- 
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The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 

Which clse had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science’ self destroy'd her favourite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sow'd the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit. 
"T’ was thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low : 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’'d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. ! 


There,be, who say, in these enlighten’d days, 
That, splendid lies are all the poet's praise ; 
That strain’d invention, ever on the wing, 
Alone impels the modern bard to sing: 
Tis true, that all who rhyme — nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to genius — trite ; 
Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires: 
This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe? attest; 
Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the best. 3 


And here let Shee ¢ and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
| And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 

Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow; 

While honours, doubly merited, attend 
| The poet’s rival, but the painter's friend. 
| 

| 
{ 
| 


Blest is the man who dares approach the bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their nutal hour; 
Whose steps have press’d, whose eye hag, mark’d afar, 
The clime that nursed the sons of song and war, 
The scenes which glory still must hover o’er, 
Her piace of birth, her own Achaian shore. 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallow’d feelings for those classic lands; 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
And views their remnants with a puet’s eyc! 
Wright >! ‘twas thy bappy Iot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too; 


1 (Mr. Southey’s delightful Life of Kirke White ia in every 
one’s hands. j 

2 (“} consider Crabve and Coleridge as the first of these 
times, in point of power ani genius ” — B. 1616] 

{ % {This eminent poet and excellent man died at his recto 
of Trowbridge, in February i832, aged seventy-eight. Wit 
the exception of the late Lord Stowell, he was the last 
surviving celebrated man mentioned by Buswell in con- 

| nection with Johnson, who revised his poem of the * Village.” 

His other works are the “ Library,” the “ Newspaper,” the 

“ Borough,” a collection of “ Poems," which Charles Fax 

read {n manuscript on hie death-bed; “ Tales,” and also 

“ Tales of the Hall.” He left various poetical picces in MS., 

and a collective edition of his works was published tn 18%, 

preceded by an interesting Memoir, written by his Son.) 
4.Mr. Shee, author of “ Rhymes on Art,” and “ Elements of 

Art.” [Now (1836) Sir Martin Shee, and President of the 

Royat Academy. } 

Rodwell Wright, late consul-general for the Seren 

._ @acthor of a very beautiful poem, just published ; it 

* Hors lonice,” and is descriptive of the isles and 
ent coast of Greece. — (To the third edition, which 
came out in 1816, was added an excellent translation of the 

“ Oreste” of Alfieri, After his returi tu England, Mr, Wright 

was chosen Recorder of Bury &t. Edmunds, ] 
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And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the land of gods and godilke men. 


And you, associate bardaS! who snatch’d to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modern sight; 
Whose mingling taste combined toe cull the wreath 
Where Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe, 

And all their renovated fragrance flung 

To grace the beauties of your native tongue ; 
Now let those minda, that nobly conld transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse, 
Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow'd tone: 
Resign Achaia's lyre, and strike your own. 





Let these, or such as these, with just applause, 
Restore the muse’s violated laws; 
But not in flimsy Darwin's pompous chime, 
Thut mighty master of unmeaning rhyme, 
Whose gilded cymbals, more adorn’d than clear, 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear ; 
In show the simple lyre could once surpass, 
But now, warn down, appear in native brass; 
While all his train of hovering syiphs around 
Evaporate in similes and sound : 
Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die: 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 7 


ret let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 

| The meanest ohject of the lowly group, 

Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 

Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd: 4 

Let them — but hold, my muse, nor dare to teach 
{°A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach : 

The native genius with their being given 

Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 


And thou, too, Scott 9! resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border fead : 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 
Enough for genius, if itself inspire ! 
Let Southey sing, although his teeming muse, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 
Let simple Wordsworth “ chime bis childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost; 
Let Moore still sigh; Jet Strangford steal from Moore, 
And swear that Camoéns sang such notes of yore ; 


® The translators of the Anthology, Bland and Merivale, 
have since published separate poems, which evince genius 
that only requires opportunity to attain eminence. — {The 
late Rev. Robert Bla 
Merivale, “* Collections from the Greek Anthology.” He also 
wrote “ Edwy and Elgiva," the “Four Staves Cythera,” 
&e. In 1814, Mr Merivale pultished “ Orlando fn Ron- 
cevailes ; ’ and in the following year, “ An (de on the Duil- 
very of Furope.” He became a Commissioner of the Bank- 
ruptey Court.j 


? The neglect of the “ Botanic Garden” ia some proof of ': 


returning taste. The scenery fs its snle recommendation. 


8 Messra. Lamb and Liovd, the most ignoble followers of 
Southey and Co.—f[In 179%, Charies mb and Charles 
Lioyd published in conjunction » volume, entitled, “ Poems 
in Blank Verse.” Mr, Lamb was also the author of “ John 
Woodville,” “Tales fram Shakespeare,” the “ Rasays of 
Elta,” Ac. He died in 1835. Mr, Lloyd has since published 
“ Edward Oliver,” a novel, “ Nuge Canora,” and a transla 
tion of Alfferi's Tragerties.] 

,hishero 


8 By the bye, ] hope that in Mr. Scott's next 


or heroine will he lesa addicted to “ Gramarye,” and more to | 


mmar, than the Lady of the and her brave, Whiism 
ar Detoraine. : * 


10 (* Unjust.” — Byron, 1816.) 
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published, in conjunction with Mr. | 
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Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 

And godly Grahame chant a stupid stave : 

Let sonneteering Bowles his strains refine, 

And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line ; 
Let Stott, Carlisle 1, Matilda, and the rest 

Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place the best, 
Scrawl on, till death release us from the strain, 
Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 

But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Shouldst leave to humbler bards ignoble lays: 
Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the nine, 
Demand a hallow’d harp — that harp is thine. 
Say ! will not Caledonta’s annals yield 

The glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the wild foray of a plundering clan, 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man ? 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 

For Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Robin Hood ? 
Scotland! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward! _ 

‘| Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 

‘+ But own the vast renown a world can give: 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more, 


;, And tell the tale of what she was before ; 


To future times her faded fame recall, 
And save her glory, though his country fall. 


Yet what avails the sanguine poet's hope, 
To conquer ages, and with time to cope ? 
New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 
And other victors fll the applauding skies ; 
A few brief generations fleet along, 
Whose sons forget the poet and his song: 
E’en now, what once-loved minstrels scarce may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name! 
When fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo slecps at last ; 
And glory, like the phanix 2 ‘midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 


1 lt may be asked why I have censured the Rar! of Carlisle 
my pan Ps and relative, to whom 1 dedicated a volume o 
puerile poems a few years ago ?— ‘The guardianship was no- 
Minal, at least as far an T have been able to discover ; the rela- 
tlonship [cannot help, andam very sorry for it; but as hts lord- 
ship seemed to forget it on a very cosential ovcasion to me, 
I shall vot burden my memory with the recollection. I do 
not think that personal differences sanction the unjust con. 
demnation of a brother seribider ; but 1 sce no reason why 
they should act as a preventive, wher the author, noble or 
iguoble, has, for a series of years, beguiled a“ discerning pub. 
lic,” (as the advertisements have it} with divers reams of most 
orthodox, imperial nonsense. Besides, 1 do not stop aside to 
vituperate the earl: no—his works come tatrly in review with 
those of other patrician literati. Hf, before | escaped from my 
teens, I sald anything in favourot his lordship's paper books, 
it was in the way of dutiful dedication, and more from the 
advice of others tnan my own judgment, and I scize the 
first opportunity of pronouncing my sincere recantation., | 
have heard that some persons conceive me to be under obli- 
— to Lord Carlisle : if so, l shall be most ———— 

appy to learn what they are, and when conferred, that they 
may be duly appr and publicly acknowledged. What 1 
have humbly advanced as an opinton on bis printed things, 1 
am prepared to support, if » bY quotations trom 
viogics, eulogieg, odes, episodes, and certain facetious and 
dainty tragedies bearing his name and mark : — 


* What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas | not all the blood of all the Howards.” 


So says Pope, Amen!—[“ Much too savage, whatever the 
foundation might be." — 4 1816.) — 


14 The devil take that phoenix | How came it there? — 


B. 1816.) 


2 (The Rev Charles James Hoare published, in 1808, the | 


“ Shipwreck of St. Paul,” a Seatonian prise poem.) 


“ [The Rev, Charles Hoyle, author of “ Exodus,” anepiein ; .: 
, Lectures “On the Divine Origin of Prophecy.”] 


mn books, and several other Seatonian prize poems.) 


| transl 
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Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons, 
Expert in sclence, more expert at puns ? 
Shall these approach the muse ? ah, no! she files, 
Even from the tempting ore of Seaton's prize ; 
Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epfe blank by Hoyle : 4 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 
Requires no sacred theme to bid us list. 5 
Ye! who in Granta’s honours would surpass, 
Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass ; 
A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 
Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 


There Clarke, still striving piteously «to please,” 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 
A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon, 
A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, § 
Condemn’'d to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
Himself a living libel on mankind. 7 


Oh ! dark asylum of a Vandal race !& 
At once the boast of learning, and disgrace! 
So lost to Pheebus, that nor Hodgson’s9 verse | 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson’s 10 worse, !! 
But where fair Isis relis her purer wave, 
The partial muse delighted loves to lave; 
On her green banks a greener wreath she wove, 
To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove: 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet's fires, 
And modern Britons glory in their sires. 12 


For me, who, thus unask’d, have dared to tell 
My country what her sons should know too well, 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age; 

No just applause her honour'd name shiall lose, 
As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 
n 


5 The “ Games of Hoyle,” wel) known to the votaries of 
whist, chess, &c,, are not to be superseded by the vagaries of 
his poetical namesake, whose poem comprised, as expressly 
stated in the advertisement, all the “ plagues of Egypt.” 

6 ( Right enough : this was well deserved, and well laid 
on,"’ — B. 1816.) 

" This person, who has lately betrayed the most rabid 
symptoms of confirmed authorship, is writer of a poem deno- 
minated the “ Artof Pleasing,” as “ lucus a non lucendo,” con- 
taining little pleasantry and less poetry. He also acts as 
monthly stipendiary aud collector of calumnies for the “ Sa.- 
tirist.” If this unfortanate young man would exchange the 
magazines for the mathematics, and endeavour to take a 
decent degree in his university, it might eventuelly prove more 
serviceable than his present salary. — (Mr. Hewson Clarke 
was also the author of “ ‘Lhe Saunterer,” and a “ History of 
the Campaign in Russia.” } 

8“ Into Cambridgeshire the Emperor Probus transported a 
considerable body of Vandals.” — Gibton’s Decline and Fall, 
vol. ii, p. 83. There is no reason to doubt the truth of this 
assertion ; the breed is still in high perfection. 

9 This gentleman’s name requires no praise: the man who 
in translation displays unquestionable genius may be well ex- 
pected to excel in original composition, of which it Is tobe hoped 
we shall soon ses a splendid specimen.— [Besides a translation 


| of Juvenal, Mr. Hodgson putitished “ Lady Jane Grey » 0 Sly 


Eagar,” and “ The Friends,” a poem m four books. He also 
ated, in conjunction with Dr. Butler, Lucien Bonaparte’s , 
unreadable epic of ** Charlemagne.) ' 
10 Hewson Clarke, esq., as it is written. 
R ely = ‘¢« 
“ So sank in dulness, and so lost inshame, __ — 
That Smythe and Hodgeon scarce redeem t J 
1 The “Aboriginal Britons,” an excelleut poem by iB. 
[The Rev. George Richards, D.D. who also sent frote 
iress * Songs of tho Aboriginal Bards of Britain,” “ Modern 
rance,”" two volumes of Miscellancous Poems, and Bampton 
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Ob! would thy bards but emulate thy fame, 

And rise more worthy, Albion, of thy name! 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power, 
What Tyre appear'd tn her meridian hour, 

"Tis thine at otice, fair Albion | to have been 
Earth’s chief dictatress, occan’s lovely queen : 
But Rome decay'd, and Athens strew’d the plain, 
And Tyre’s proud piers lle shatter'd in the main ; 
Like these, thy strength may sink, in ruin hurl'd, 
And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassandra's fate, 
With warning ever scoff'd at, till too late ; 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine. } 


Then, hapless Britain { be thy rulers blest, 
The senate’s oracics, the people’s jest! 
Still heat thy motley orators dispense 
The flowers of rhetoric, though nat of sense, 
While Canning’s colleagues hate him for his wit, 
And old dame Portland? fills the place of Pitt. 


Yet once again, adieu ! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the galc ; 
And Afric’s coast and Calpe’s adverse height, 
And Stamboul's minarets must greet my sight: 
Thence shall I stray through beauty's native clime, > 
Where Kaff4 is clad in rocks, and crown'd with snows 
sublime. 
But should I back return, no tempting press ° 
Shall drag my journal from the desk’s recess: 
Let coxcombs, printing as they come from far, 
Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Carr ; © 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin 7 still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virta ; 


» With this verse the satire originally ended. 

2 A friend of mine being asked, why his Grace of Portland 
was likened to an old woman ? replied, “he supposed if was 
because he was past bearing.” s Grace is wow gathered to 
his grandmothers, where he sleeps as sound as ever; but even 
his sleep was better than his colleagues’ waking. 131) 

3 Georgia. 4 Mount Caucasus. 


8 These four lines originally stood, — 
“ But should I back return, no letter’d sage 
Shall drag my aaah i book dn the stage ; 
Let vain Valentia * rival luckless Carr,t 
And equal him whose work he sought to mar.” 

6 TIn a letter written from Gibraltar to his friend Hodgson, 
Lord Byron says,—“ 1 have seen Sir John Carr at Seville 
and Cadiz, and, like Swift’s barber, have been down on my 
knees to beg he would not put me into black and white.”') 

? Lord Elgin would fain persuade us that all the figures, 
with and without noses, in his stoneshop, arc the work of 
Phidias | “ Credat Judeus !” 

® [The original epithet was “ classic.” Lord Byron altered 
it in the Aſth edition, and added this note:—“ Rapid,” indeed ¢ 
He topographised and typographised King Priam's dominions 
in three days! L called him ‘classic’ before l saw the Trond, 


* Lord Valentia (whose tremendous travels are forthcom. 
ing, with due decorations. graphical, topographical, typo. 
aphical) deposed, on Sir John Carr's unlucky suit, that Mr. 
Da iss satire prevented his purchase of tho “ Stranger in 
Ircland.” — Oh, Be, my lord! has your lordship no more 
fecling for a fellow-tourist ?— but “two of a trade,” they 
(From 

* The Jaunting Car.” 





the many tours he made, Sir John was calied 
A wicked wit having severely lashed 
ive tn & poblication, called * My Bocket Book; or Hints for 
a Ryght Merrie and Conceited Tour,” he brought an action 
of against the publisher ; but as the work contained 
the court deemed legitimate criticism, the knight was 
on weed. Edward Dubois, 
satire, has also — * The 


., the author of this pleasant 
Bi d Merch * OW Nick" a 

ons from Sappho, Bion and Moschus, Nick," a 
— story, pa an edition of the Decameron of 


— — 


Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks, 
Misshapen monuments arid maim'd antiques ; 
And make their grand salodns a general mart 
For all the mutilated blacks of art, 

Of Dardan tours let dilettant! tell, 

I leave topography to rapid § Gell ; * 

And, quite content, no more shall interpose 

To stun the public year — at least with prose. 19 


Thus far I’ve held my undisturb'd career, 
Prepared for rancour, steel’d ‘gainst selfish fear ; 
This thing of rhyme 1 ne'er disdain'd to owa — 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 
My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 

My page, though nameless, never disavow'd ; 

And now at once I tear the veil away : — 

Cheer on the pack! the quarry stands. at bay, 
Unscared by all the din of Melbourne house,!! 

By Lambe’s resentment, or by Holland’s spouse, 
By Jeffrey’s harmless pistol, Hallam's rage, 

Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are “penetrable stuff :” 

And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 

The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall ; }- 
Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawl'd beneath my eyes : 


_ But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 


— 
wre 


Boc- i *8¥5 : 
: which bleeds, as it were, through all his subsequont writings. 


i 


I've learn'd to think, and sternly speak the truth ; 
Learn'd to deride the critic’s starch decree, 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 
Yo spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss: 


hut since have learned better than to tack to his name what 
don’t belong ty it.” ] 


9 Mr. Gell’s Topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail to 
ensure the approbation of every man possessed of classical 
taste, as well for the information Mr. Gell conveys to the 
mind of the reader, as for the ability and research the respec. 
tive works display. —(* Since seeing the plain of Trey, m 
opinions are sumewhat changed as to the above note, Gell's 
survey was hasty and superficfal."” — B. 1816. 

(Shortly after nis retara from Greece in 1811, Lord Brron 
wrote a review of Sic William Gell’s works for the Monthly 
Review. In his Diary of 1821, there is this passage: — 
In reading, I have just chanced upon an expression of Tom 
Campbell's; speaking of Collins, he says that ‘no reader 
cares aby more about the characteristic manners of his 
eclogues than about the authenticity of the tale of Troy.’ 
’T is false —- we do care about ‘tho authenticity of the tale of 
Troy.’ I have stood — that plain, daily, for more than a 
month, in 1810; and t 5! thing diminished my pleasure, it 
was that the blackguard Bryant had impugned Its veracity, 
It is true I read ‘Homer Travestied, because Hobhouse sod 
others bored me with their learned localities, and I love 
quizzing. But I still venerated the grand original as the 
truth of distory (in the material a) and of place. Uther- 
wise it would have given me no delight, Who will persuade 
me, when I reclined upon a mighty tombg.that it did not con- 
tain a hero ?— its very magnitude proved this. Men do not 
labour aver the {knoble and petty dead: —and why should 
net the dcad be Homer's dead ?"*] 


10 (Lord Byron set out on his travels with the determination 
to keep no journal. Ina letter to his friend — Drury, 
when on the point of sailing, he pleasantly says, “* Hobhouse 
has made woundy preparations for a book on his return: 
one hundred pens, two gallons of japan ink, and several 
volumes of best blank, is no bad provision for a discerning 
public. l have laid down my pen, but have promised to con- 
tribute a chapter on the state of morals, &c, &¢."} + 


He iN Singulsr enough, and din enough, God knows." B. 


1? Cin this passage. hastily thrown off as it fs. “ we fad,” 
oore, “the strongest trace of that wounded feelin 
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HINTS FROM HORACE. 


Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 

I too can hunt a poetaster down ; 

And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to southern dunce. 

Thus much I ’ve dared ; if my incondite lay 

Hath wrong’d these righteous times, let others say : 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now dectare. ! 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


J wave been informed, since the present edition went to tho 
pross, that my trusty and well-beloved cousins, the Edinburgh 

viewers, are prea ne Te most vehement critique on my 
poo ntle, unresisting M whom they have already so 
deviled with thelr ungodly ri y ribaldry « 


* Tantene animis coolestibus ira!" 


Tsupposo I must say of Jeffrey as Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
satth, “ An Thad known he was so cunning of fence, I had 
seen him damned ere I had fought him.“ What a pity it is 
that I shall be be eyond the Bosphorus before the next number 
has passed the Tweed! But I yet hope to light my pipe with 
it in Persia. 

My northern friends have accused me, with justice, of per- 
sonality towards thelr great Nterar ny are pe pas Jeffrey ; 
but what clse was to be done with him and his dirty pack, 
who feed by “ Iving and slandering,” and slake thelr thirst by 
“evil speaking?” I have adduced facts already well known, 
and of Jeffrey's mind I have stated my free opinion, nor has 
be thence sustained any injury ;— what scavenger was ever 
soiled by being pelted with mud? It may be said that I quit 
England because [ bave censured there “ persons of honour 
and wit about town ;”* but lam coming back again, and their 


* 








— — * 
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vengeance will keep hot till my return. Those who know me 
can testify that my — for leaving England are very dit- 
ferent from fears, literary or personal; those who do not, may 
one day he convinced. Since the publication of this thing, my 
name has not been concealed ; I have been mostly in London, 
ready to answer for my trans ions, and in daily expectation 
of sundry cartels ; but, alas! “the age of chivairy is over,” 
or, In the vulgar tongue, there is no spirit now-a-days, 

There is a youth ycl Hewson Clarke (subaudi esqurre), 
a sizer of Emanuel College, and, I believe, a denizen of Ber. 
wick-upon-Tweed, whom I have introduced in these pages to 
much better company than he has been accustomed to meet ; 
he is, notwithstanding, a very sad dog, and for no reason that 
I can discover, except a — quarrel with a bear, kept by 
me at Cambridge to sit for a fellowship, and whom the a 
lousy of his Trinity contemporaries prevented from success, 
has been abusing me, and, what is worse, the defenceless 
innocent above mentioned, in the “ Satirist,” for one year and 
some months. I am utterly unconscious of — ven him 
any provocation ; indeed, 1 am guiltless of having heard his 
name till coupled with the “ Satirist,” He has therefore. no 
reason tocomplain, and I dare say that, like Sir Fretful Pla. 
giary, he is rather pleased than otherwise. 1 have now men- 
tioned all who have done me the honour to notice me and 

mine, that iss my bear and my book, except the editor of the | 
* Satirist,’ who, it seems, is a gentleman — God wot! I wish 
ho could impart a little of bis gentility to his subordinate scrib- 
blers. I hear that Mr. Jerningham is about to take up the 
cudgels for bis Maecenas, Lord Carlisle. I hope not: he was 
one of the few, who, in the very short intercourse I had with 
him, treated me with kindness when a boy; and whatever 
he may say or do, “ pour on, J will endure.” T have nothing 
further to add, save a — note of thanksgiving to readers, | 
purchasers, and publishers ; and, in the words of Scott, I wish | 


“ ‘T'o all and each a fair good night, 
And rosy dreams and siumbers light.” 





Pints from Porace: 


BEIXG AN ALLUSION IN ENGLISH VERSE TO THE EPISTLE “ AD PISONES, DE ARTE POETICA,” 


INTENDED AS A SEQUEL TO “ ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS, 


— — ns — ü — — 


AND 


Ww 
* 


-—~ * Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutam 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.”* 


Hor. De Arte Poet. 


* Rhymes are difficult things — they are stubborn things, sir.”” 


Athens. Capuchin Convent, March 12. 181). 
Who would not laugh, if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter'd face, 
Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush, 
Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brush ? 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ai velit, et varias inducere plumas, 


1 (“ The greater part of this satire I most sincerely wish 
had hever been written — not only on account of the injustice 
of much of the critical, and some of the personal part of it — 
but the tone and temper are such as 1 cavnot approve.” — 
Byron. July 14. 1836. Diodati, Geneva. 

4 [Authors are apt, it is sald, to “catimate thelr performances 
more according to the trouble they have cost themselves, 
than the pleasure they afford to the public; and it is only in 
this way that we can pretend to account for ‘the extraordinary 
value which Lord Byron ed, even many long years after 
they were written, to these ‘‘ Hints from Horace.” The busi- 
ness of translating Horace has hitherto been a hopeless onc ; 
_~and notwithstanding the brilliant cleverness of some pas- 
sagea, in both Pope's and Swift's Ineétations of him, there 
had been, on the whole, very little to encourage any one to 
meddie seriously even with that less difficult department. It 
is, comparatively, an easy affair to transfer the effect, or some- 
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Frevoine's Amelia. 





Or, should some limner join, for show or sale, 
A maid of honour to a mermaid’s tail ? 

Or low Dubost — as once the world has seen — 
Degrade God’s creatures In his graphic spleen ? 


Undique coilatis membris, ut turpiter atrom 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné ; 


thing like the effect, of the majestic declamations of Juvenal ; 
but the Horatian satire is cast In a mould of such exquisite 
delicacy — uniting perfect ease with perfect elegance through- 
out—-as has hitherto defied all the skill of the moderna. . 
Lord Byron, however, having compet this piece at Athens, 
in 1811, and brought it home in the same desk with the two 
first cantos of “ Childe Harold,” appears to have, on his 
arrival in London, contemplated its publication as far more 
likely to increase his reputation than that of his original 
poem. Perhaps Milton’s preference of the “ Paradise Re- 
gained" over the “ Paradise Lost” ig not a more decisive ex- 
ample of the extent to which a great author may mistake the 
source of his greatness. 

Tord Byron was prevented from publishing these lines, by 
a feeling. which, considering his high notion of their merit, 


does him honour. By accident, or nearly so, the * Harold” 
came aut before the “ 3 and reception of the 
FFs 
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Not all that forced paliteness, which defends 

Fools in their feults, could gag his grinning friends. ! 
Believe me, Moachus 2, like that picture seems 

The book which, sillier than a sick man’s dreams, 


Displays a crowd of figures incomplete, 
Poetic wightmares, without head or feet. 5 


Poets and painters, as all artists ‘ know, 
May shoot a little with a lengthen'd bow ; 
We claim this mutual mercy for our task, 
And grant in turn the pardon which we ask ; 
But make not monsters spring from gentle dams — 
Birds breed not vipers, tigers nurse not lambs. 





a eee nS 


A labour'd, long cxordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends ; 
And nonsense in a lofty note goes down 
AS pertness passes with a legal gown: 
Thus many a bard describes in pompous strain 
The clear brook babbling through the goodly plain: 
The groves of Granta, and her Gothic halls, {walls : 
King’s Coll., Cam's stream, stain’d windows, and old 
Or, in advent’rous numbers, neatly aims 
To paint a rainbow, or— the river Thames. > 


You sketch a tree, and so perhaps may shine — 
But daub a shipwreck like an alehouse sign ; 
You plan a ruse — it dwindles to a pot ; 
Then glide down Grub-street — fasting and forgot ; 


Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 
Credite, Pisones, ist! tabule fore ibrum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut egri somnia, vane 
Fingentur species ; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
tur forme. Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zqua potestas. 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim : 
Sed non ut placidis cogant }mimitia; non ut , 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus apni. 

Inceeptis — plerumque et magna professis 
Purpureus, latè qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus; cum lucus et ara Diane, 
Et properantis aque per amcenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deacribitar arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare: quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspes 
Navibus, mre dato qui pingitur ? amphora cepit 
Institul ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? 
Denique sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et unum. 


former was #0 flattering to Lord Byron. that it could scarcely 
fail to take off, for the time, the edge of his appetite for lite. 
rary bitterness. In short, he found himself mixing constantly | 
in society with persons who had — from good sense, or good- 
nature, or from both —overlovked the petulancies of his 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and felt, as he said, 
that he should be “ heaping coals of tire on his head” if he 
were to persist in bringing forth a continuation of his juvenile 
a Nine years had passed ere he is found writing thus | 
to Mr. Murray: —“ Get from Mr. Hothouse, and send me, a 
proof of my ‘Hints from Horace:’ it has now the nontm 
Prematur in annum complete for {ts production. I have a 
notion that, with some omissions of names and passages, it 
will do; and I could put my late observations for Pope 
amongat the notes. As far as versification gocs, it is good ; 
and, in looking back at what I wrote about that period, J am 
astonished to see how lite I have trained on. I wrote better 
then than now ; but that comes of my having fallen into the 
atrocious bad taste of the times.” On hearing, however, 
that, in Mr. Hobhouse’s opinion, the iambics would require 
“a good deal of slashing”’ to suit the times, the notion of 
printing them was once more abandoned. They were Orst 
— therefore, in 1831, seven years after the poet's 


+ tm an English 


— — 


pet, which finds {ts way abroad 
er there are Engils » | read an account of this 
dirty dauber's caricature of Mr. H-—— as a “bwast,” and the 
consequent action, &c. The circumstance [s, probably, tuo 
well known to reqtire further comment.— [The gent a 
here alluded to was Thomas Hope. Esq., the anthor of “Ana- 
stasius,”” and ong of the most munificent patrons of art this 
country ever possessed. Having, somehow, offended an un- 
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Laugh'd into Lethe by some quaint Review, 
Whose wit is never troublesome till — true, 6 


In fine, to whatsoever you aspire, 
Let it at least be simple and entire. 


The greater portion of the rhyming tribe 
(Give ear, my friend, for thou hast been a scribe) 
Are led astray by some peculfar lure. 

I labour to be brief — become obscure ; 

One falls while following elegance too fast ; 
Another soars, inflated with bombast ; 

Too low a third crawls on, afraid to fly, 

He spins his subject to satiety ; 

Absurdly varying, he at last engraves 

Fish in the woods, and boars beneath the waves ! 


Unless your care 's exact, your judgment nice, 
The flight from folly leads but into vice ; 
None are complete, all wanting in some part, 
Like certain tailors, limited in art. 
For gallygaskins Slowshears is your man ; 
But coats must claim another artisan. 7 
Now this to me, I own, seems much the same 
As Vulcan's feet to bear Apollo's frame ® ; 
Or, with a fair complexion, to expose 
Black eyes, black ringlets, but —a bottle nose ! 


Dear authors! sult your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject, and its length ; 


Maxima pars ratum, patec, et juvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti. Brevis esse laboro, 
Obscurus fio: sectantem levia, nervi 
Deficiunt animique: protessus grandia, turget : 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procelle : 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigiuliter unam, 
Delphinum sylvis appingit, fuctihus aprum. 

In vitium ducit cuſpæ fuga, ai caret arte. 
JEmilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabjtur ere capillos ; 
Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Neseiét. Hunc ego me, si quid componere curem, 
Non magis esse velim, quaro pravo vivere nuso, 
Spectandum nigris ocults nigroque capillo. 

Sumite materiem vestris, qui serfbitia, equam 
Viribus ; e¢ versate diu quid ferre recusent, 

Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter crit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hune, nec lucidua ordo. 
Ordinis hac virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 


principled French painter, by name Dubost, that adventurer 
revenged himself by a picture called “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
in which Mr. Hope and his lady were represented according 
to the well-known fairy story. Tho picture had tov much 
malice not to succeed ; and, to the disgrace of Jobn Bull, the 
exhibition of it js said to have fetched thirty pounds in a day. 
A brother of Mrs. Hope thrust his sword through the can- 
vasa; and M. Dubost had the consolation to get five pounds 
damages. The affair made much noise at the time; though 
Mr. Hope had not then placed himself on that seat of literar 
eminence, which he afterwards attained. — indeed, 
ho man's reputation in the world was ever so suddenly and 
completely altered, as hls was by the appearauce of his mag- 
nificent romance, He died in 1833.] 


2 ( Moschus.’"— In the original MS., “ Hobhouse."’] 


3 (Tho opening of the poem fs, with reference to the origi- 
nal, ingeuious.— cone 


4 [* All artiste." Originally, “ We scribblers,"") 
§ “« Where pure description held the place of sense.” 
" Pores. 


6 (This {s pointed, and folicitously expressed. - Moonx.] 


7 Mere common mortals were commonly content with one 
tajlor and with one bill, but the more particular gentlemen 
found it — to confide their — — te the 

e 


makers of their body clothes. I speak of tho beginuiug of 
1809: what reform may have ainoe taken place, 1 neither 
know, nor desire to know. 


8 [* As one leg perfect, and the other Jame." — M8.) 
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What weight your shoulders will, or will not, bear. 
But lueid Order, and Wit’s siren voice, 
Await the poet, skilful in his choice ; 
’ With native eloquence he soars along, 
Grace in his thoughta, and music in his song. 


Let judgment teach him wisely to combine 
With future parts the now omitted line: 
This shall the author choose, or that reject, 
Precise in style, and cautious to select ; 

Nor slight applause will candid pens afford 

To him who furnishes a wanting word. 

Then fear not, if ‘tis needful, to produce 

Some term unknown, or obsolete in use, 

(As Pitt | has furnish’d us a word or two, 

Which lexicographers declined to do ;) 

So you indeed, with care, — (but be content 

To take this license rarely) — may invent. 

_ New words find credit in these latter days 

If neatly grafted on a Gallic phrase. 

What Chaucer, Spenser did, we scarce refuse 

To Dryden’s or to Pope's maturer muse. 

If you can add a little, say why not, 

As well as William Pitt, and Walter Scott ? 
Since they, by force of rhyme and force of Jungs, 
; Enrich'd our island’s ill-united tongues ; 

; "T is then — and shall he — lawful to present 

! Reform in writing, as in parliament. 


·— — te 


Nor lift your load, before you're quite aware 


As forests shed their foliage by degrees, 
| So fade expressions which in season please ; 
And we and ours, alas! are due to fate, 
And works and words but dwindle to a date. 


t 
Ut jam nune dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, et priesens in tempus omittat ; 
Hac amet, hoc spernat promiss! carminis auctor. 
In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis : 
Dixeris egregte, notum si callida verbum 
i Reddiderit junctura novum. Si forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingero cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget ; dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter ; 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verha fidem, si 
Greco fonte cadant, parce detorta. Quid autem 
Cecilio Plautoque dahit Romanus, ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque ? ego cur, acquirere pauca 
Si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, ct nova rerum 
Namina protulerit ? Licuit, semperque licebit, 
Signatum preeente nota producere nomen. 
t silvee foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt,: ita verborum vetus interit setas, 
Ft juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos nostraque: sive receptus 
Terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 
| 


1 Mr. Pitt was liberal in hig additlons to our parliamentary 
tongue ; as may be seen in many publications, particularly the 
nburgh Review. 


3 Old ballads, old plays, and old women's storics are at 
—— in as much request as old wine or new apecches. In 
t, this is the millennium of black letter: thanks to our 
Hebers, Webers, and Scotts !— [There was considerable ma- 
ice in thus putting Weber, a poor German hack, a mere ama- 
nuensia of Sir Walter Scott, between the two other names.) 


3 Mac Flecknoe,” the “ Dunciad,” and all Swift's lam- 
pooning ballads. Whatever their other works may be, these 
originated in personal feelings, and angry retort on unworthy 
rivals; and though the abjjity of these satires elevates the 
poetical, their poignancy detracts from the personal character 
of the writers. — {For particulars of Dryden’s feud with his 
successor in the —— Shadwell, whom he has immor- 
talised ander the name of Mac Flecknoe, 
the second part of “ Absalom und Achi 
literary squabbles in which Swift and 


and also as Og, in 
hel :"’ and for ang 
‘ope were ’ 
the — Sagar rah to * uve — were Act — nce 
t writers. See niso Mr. D'leraeli’s pain interest 
Fook or “ The Quarrels of Authors.""} 7 ing 
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Though as a monarch nods, and commerce calls, 
Impetucus rivers stagnate in canals ; 

Though swamps subdued, and marshes drain’d, sustain 
The heavy ploughshare and the yellow grain, 

And rising ports along the busy shore 

Protect the vessel from old Ocean's roar, 

All, all must perish ; but, surviving last, 

The love of letters half preserves the past. 

True, some decay, yet not a few revive ; 2 

Though those shall sink, which now appear to thrive, 
As custom arbitrates, whose shifting sway 

Our life and language must alike obey. 


The immortal wars which gods and angels wage, 
Are they not shown in Milton’s sacred page ? 
His strain will teach what numbers best belong 
To themes celestial told in epic song. 


The slow, sad stanza will correctly paint 
The lover's anguish, or the friend’s complaint. 
But which deserves the laurel —- rhyme or blank ? 
Which holds on Helicon the higher rank ? 
Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 
This point, as puzzling as a Chancery suit. 


Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish spleen. 
You doubt——see Dryden, Pope, St. Patrick's dean. 3 


| 


Blank verse 4 is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 
Though mad Almanzor rhymed in Dryden’s days, 
No sing-song hero rants in modern plays ; 
While modest Comedy her verse foregoes 
For jest and pun > in very middling prose. 


Regis opus ; sterilisve diu palus, aptaque remis, 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum : 
Seu cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius ; mortalia facta peribunt ; 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax. 
Multa renascentur, que jam cecidere ; cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi. 
Res geste regumque ducumque et tristia bella, 
Quo scribi possent numero monstrarit Homerus. 
Versibus impariter junctis querimonta primum ; 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo ; 
Hune socei cepere pedem, grandesque cothurni, 
Alternis aptum sermonibus, ct populares 
Vincentem — et natum rebus agendis. 
Musa dedit fidibus divos, puerosque deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et Juvenum curas, ct libera vina referre. 
Descriptas cervare vices operumque colores, 


4 (Like Dr.Johnson, Lord Byron maintained the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. ‘Blank verse,” 
he says in his long lost letter to the editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, “ unless in the drama, no one except Milton ever 
wrote who could rhyme. I am aware that Johnson has said, 
after some hesitation, that he could not ‘ prevail upon himself 
to wish that Milton had been arhymer.’ The opinions of 
that truly great man, whom, like Pope, it is the present 
fashion to decry, will ever be received by me with that defer- 
ence which time wil) restore to him from all; but, with al! 
humility, J am not persuaded that the ‘ Paradise Lost‘ 
would not have been more nobly conreyed to ty. not 
perhaps in heroic couplets,—although even they gus 
tain the subject, if well Balanced,-—but in the stanza of 
Spenser, of of Tasso, or in the terza rima of Dante, which 
the powers of Milton could easily have grafted on our lan- 
gu . The * Seasons‘ of Thomson would have been better 

n rhyme, altho still inferior to his ‘ Castle of Indolenca ;’ 
and Mr. Southey’s ‘ Joan of Arc’ no worse.”’) 


§ With all the vulgar lause and critical abhorrence of 
puns, they have Aristotle on their side; who permits them 
to orators and gives them — bya grave disquisition, 

4 
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Not that our Bens or Beaumonts show the worse, 
Or lose one point, because they wrote in vere. 
But so Thalia pleases to appear, 

Poor virgin ! damn'd some twenty times a year! 


Whate'er the scene, let this advice have weight ; — 
Adapt your language to your hero's state. 
At times Melpomene forgets to groan, 
And brisk Thalia takes a serious tone ; 
Nor unregarded will the act pass by 
Where angry Townly ! lifts his voice on high. 
Again, our Shakspeare limits verse to kings, 
When common prose will serve for common things ; 
And lively Hal resigns heroic ire, 
To “ hollowing Hotspur” => and the sceptred sire. 


*T is not enough, ye bards, with all your art, 
To polish poems ; — they must touch the heart : 
Where'er the scene be laid, whate'er the song, 
Still let it bear the hearer’s soul along ; 
Command your audience or to smile or weep, 
Whiche'er may please you — anything but slcep. 
The poet claims our tears; but, by his leave, 
Before I shed them, let me see him grieve. 


— — — — — — — 


— 


If banish'd Romeo feign'd nor sigh nor tear, 
Lult’d by his languor, I should slecp or sneer. 
Sad words, no doubt, become a serious face, 
And men look angry in the proper place. 

At double meanings folks seem wondrous sly, 
And sentiment prescribes a pensive eye ; 

For nature form’d at first the inward man, 

And actors copy nature -— when they can. 

She bids the beating heart with rapture bound, 
Raised to the stars, or levell’d with the ground ; 


-—e 


— — oe — 


Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 
Cur nescire, prave, quam discere malo ? 
Versibus exponi cis res comica non vult ; 
Indignatur item privatis, ac prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyeste. 
Singula qureque locum teneant sortita decenter. { 
interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 
lratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: { 
Et tragicus plerumaque dolet sermone pedestri. i 
— et Peleus, cum peu et exsul, uterque : 
Projicit ampullas et sesqu 


— — — — — — 


ja verba, 
Si curat cor spectantia tetigisse querela. J 
Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto, 
Et, — volent, animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ntibus arrident, ita flentibus adfient 
Humani vultus: si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum tpsi tibi ; tunc tua me infortunia ledent. 
Telephe, vel Peleu, male si mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo: tristia mœsſtum 
Vultum verba decent ; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludentem, lasciva ; severum, seria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
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{“ Cicero also,” says Addison, “ has sprinkled several of his 
works with them; and, in his book on Oratory, quotes 
abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which, upon examina- 
tion, prove arrant puns. But the age in which the pun 
chiefly flourished was in the reign of James the First, who 
was himself a punster, and made very few bishops | 
or ey ee that had not some time or other signa- | 
lised themselves by a clinch or aconundrum. The sermons | 
of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare, are full | 
of them. The sinner was punned into repentance by the 
former; as in the latter, ng is more usual than to see a 
hero weeping and quibbiing for a dozen lines together.”"} 


4 {In Vanbrugh’s comedy of the “ Provoked Husband.'} 
® “And in his ear I'l hollo Mortimer !’’ —1 Henry IV. 
3 [“ Juinsom. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Drawcanslr P 


. Why, Sir, a great hero, that frightse his mistress, | 
pa 7 kisigs, baffles armies, and does what he will, without ‘ 


mumbers, good sense, or justice.”— Achearsal.) 


| 
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And for expression's ald, ‘tis said, or sung, 

She gave our mind's interpreter — the tongue, 
Who, worn with use, of late would fain dispense 
(At least in theatres) with common sense ; 
O'erwhelm with sound the boxes, gallery, pit, 
And raise a laugh with anything — but wit. 


To skilful writers it will much import, 
Whence spring their scenes, from common life or 
court ; 
Whether they seek applause by smile or tear, 
To draw a “ Lying Valet,” or a “ Lear,” 
A sage, or rakish youngster wild from school, 
A wandering “ Peregrine,” or plain “John Bull; ” 
All persons please when nature's voice prevails, 
Scottish or irish, born in Wilts or Wales. 


Or follow common fame, or forge a plot; 
Who cares if mimic heroes lived or not ? 
One precept serves to regulate the scene : — 
Make it appear as if it might have been. 


If some Drawcansir 5 you aspire to draw, 
Prevent him raving, and above all law: 
If female furies in your scheme are plann'd, 
Macbeth’s flerce dame is ready to your hand ; 
For tears and treachery, for good and evil, 
Coustance, King Richard, Hamlet, and the Devil { 
But if a new design you dare essay, 
And freely wander from the beaten way, 
True to your characters, till all be past, 
Preserve consistency from first to last. 


‘Tis hard to venture where our betters fiil, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale ; 


Fortunarum hablitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad fram ; 
Aut ad humum morrore gravi deducit, et angi ; 
Post effert auimi mutus interprete lingua. 
St dicentis crunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Komani tolient equites peditesque cachinnum. 
Intererit multuin, Davusne loquatur, an heros ; 
Maturusne senex, an adhuec florente juventa 
Fervidus ; an matrona putena, an sedula nutrix ; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli ; 
Colchus, an Assyriua; Thebfs nutritus, an Argis. 
Aut famam sequere, aut sibi conveuientis finge, 
Scriptor. Hounoratum aj forte repcnis Achille ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilla, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil nun arroget urmis. 
Sit Medea ſerox invictaque, flebtlis Ino, 
Pertidus Ixion, Jo vaga, tristis Orestes, 
Si quid inexpertum sceng comuittis, ct audes 
VPersonam formare novam ; servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et aihi conatet. 
Ditfiole est proprie commuania dicere * ; tuque 
Rectius Iiacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam ai proferres ignota indictaque primus, 
a 


* Difficite est propric comnrunia dicere,” — Mde. Dacier, 
Mde. de Sévigné, Boileau, and others, have left their dispute 
on the meaning of this passage in a tract conaiderably longer 
than the of Horace. It is printed at the close of the 
eleventh volume of Madame de Sevigné’s Letters, edited hy 
Grouvelle, Paris, 1806. Presuming that all who can constrae 
may venture an opinion on such subjects, particularly as so 
many who can not have taken the same Wberty, ] should have 
held my “ farthing candle" as awkwardly us another, had not 
my ou for the wits of Louis the Fuurteenth’s Augustan 
alécle induced me to subjoin these Mustrious authorities. {st, 
Boileau: “fl est difficile de traiter des sujets qui sont a Ja 
portée de — le note dune — qui — * rende 
propres, ce qui s‘appelle s’appr er un au mar le tour 

u’on y donne.” ody, Batteux et Mais it ont bien difficile de 
mner des traits propres ct individuels aux dtres purement 
possibles.” 3dly, Dacier: “1 est difficile de traiter conve- 
nablement ces caractéres que tout le monde inventer,’”’ 
Mde. de — — opinion and translation, eonsisting of some 
thirty pages, 1 omit, particularly as M. Grouvelle dð 
** La chose est bien remarquable, aucune de ous diversas in- 
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HINTS FROM HORACE. 





And yet, perchance, ‘tis wiser to prefer 

A hackney’d plot, than choose a new, and err ; 

Yet copy not too closely, but record, 

More justly, thought for thought than word for 
word, 

Nor trace your prototype through narrow ways, 

But only follow where he merits praise, 


For you, young bard ! whom luckless fate may lead 
To tremble on the nod of all who read, 
Ere your first score of cantos time unrolls, 
Beware — for God's sake, don’t begin like Bowles! ! 
“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” — 
And pray, what follows from his boiling brain ? — 


Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres, nec desilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proterre pudor vetet, aut operis lex, 
Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim : 

‘ Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum.” 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt inontes: nascetur ridiculus mus, 


terpretations ne parait étre Ja véritable.”” But by way of 
comfort, it seems, fifty years afterwards, “ Le luminenx 
Dumarsals” made his appearance, tu set Horace on his legs 
again, “ dissiper tous les nuages, et concilier tous les dissen- 
timens ;"’ and some fifty years hence, somebody. still more In- 
minous, will doubtless start up and demolish Dumarsais and 
his system on this weighty affair, as if he were no letter than 
Ptolemy and Tycho, or his comments of no more consequence 
than astronomical caleulations on the present comet. Jam 
happy to say, “la longueur de la dissertation ” of M.D. pre- 
vents M.G. from saying any more on the matter. <A better 
pact than Boileau, and at least as good a scholar as Sévigné, 
2 


ag suid, 
“A Httle learning js a dangerous thing." 
And, by this comparison of comments, it may be perceived 
how a good deal may be rendered as perilous to the pro- 
prietors. — (Dr. Johuson gave the interpretation thus —“ He 
means that it {s dilficult to appropriate to particular persons 
ualities which are common to all mankind, as Homer has 
done.” — “ It seems to result from the whole discussion,” says 
Mr. Croker, “ that, in the ordinary meaning of the words, the 
passage fs obscure, and that, to make sense, we must either 
alter the words, or assign to them an unusual interpretation. 
All commentators are agreed, by the help of the context, what 
the general meaning must be ; but ne one seems able ‘ verbum 
verbo reddere fidus interpres.’ ” (Boswell, vol. iii. p. 438.) — 
But, in our humble opinion, Boileau’s translation is precisely 
that of this “ fidus interpres.’’} 


‘ About two years ago a young man, named Townsend, 
was announced by Mr. Cumberland ® (in a review + since de- 
ceased) as being engages on an epic poem to be entitled 
“Armageddon.” The plan and specimen promise much ; 
but I hope netther to offend Mr. Townsend, nor his friends, 
by recommending to his attention the lines of Horace to 
which these rhymes allude. If Mr. Townsend succeeds in his 
undertaking, ag there ts reason to hope, how much will the 
world be indebted to Mr. Cumberland for bringing him be- 
fore the public} But, tit] that eventful day arrives, it may be 
doubted whether the premature display of his plan (sublime 
as the ideas confessedly are) bas not, — by ralsing expectation 
too high, or diminishing curiosity, by Geveloping. his argu- 
ment,-— rather incurred the hazard of injurin r. Towns- 
end's future prospects. Mr. Cumberland (whose talents J 
shall not depreciate by the humble tribute of my praise) and 
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# (On the orlginal MS. we ſind. — This note was written” 
{at Athens} “before the author was rised of Mr. Cum- 
berland's death.” The old littérateur died in May Isl], and 
hud the honour to be huried In Westminster Abbey, and to 
be eulogised, while the company stood round the grave, in 
the following manty style by the then dean, Dr. Vincent, his 
schooifellow, and th h life his friend. ~“* Good people ! 
the person you sce how deposited fs Richard Cumberland, an 
author of no small merit: his writings were chiefly for the 
stage, but of strict moral tendency : they were not without 
faults, but they were not gross, abounding with oaths and 
libidinous expressions, as, f am shocked to observe, is the 
case of many of the present day. He wrote as much as any 
one: few wrote better: and his works will be held in the 
highest estimation, as long as the Engileh language will be 
understood. He considerad the theatre a school for moral 
fmprovement, and his remains are truly worthy of mingling 
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He sinks to Southey’s level in 2 tricc, 
Whose epic mountains never fail in mice! 

| Not so of yore awoke your mighty sire 
The temper’d warblings of his master-lyre ; 
Soft as the gentler breathing of the lute, 
“Of man's first disobedience and the fruit" 
He speaks, but, as his subject swells along, 
Earth, heaven, and Hades echo with the song. 2 
Still to the midst of things he hastens on, 
As if we witness’d all already done ; 
Leaves on his path whatever seems too mean 
To raise the subject, or adurn the scene; 
Gives, as each page improves upon the sight, 
Not smoke from brightness, but from darkness — light ; 


Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte ! 

* Dic mihi, Musa, virum, capte post tempora Troje, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 

Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, — et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
Nec reditaum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 

Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eventum festinat ; et in medias rea 


Mr. Townsend must not suppose me actuated by unworthy 
motives in this suggestion. | wish the author all the success 
he can wish himself, and shall be truly happy to see epic 
poetry weighed — the hathos where it Hes sunken with 
Southey, Cottle, Cowley (Mrs. or Abraham), Ogilvy, Wilkie, 
Pye, and all the “ dull of past and present days.”” Even if he 
is not a Milton, he may be better than Blackmore ; if nota 
Homer, an Antimachus. 1 should deem myself presump- 
tuous, as a young man, in offering advice, were it not ad- 
dressed to one still younger. Mr. Townsend has the greatest 
duiticulties to encounter: but in congunting them he will find 
employment ; in having conquered them, his reward. I know 
too well tho scribbler’s scoff, the critic's contumely ;"’ and 
J am afraid time will teach Mr. Townsend to know them 
better. ‘Those who succeed, and those who do not, must bear 
this alike, and it is hard to say which have most of it. I 
trust that Mr. Townsend's share will be from engy ;—he 
will soon know mankind well enough not to attribute this ex- 
pression to malice. — (This was penned at Athens. On his 
return to England Lord B. wrote to a friend :— There is 
a sucking epic poet at Granta, a Mr. Townsend, protégé of 
the late Cumberland. Did you ever hear of him and his 
* Armageddon ?' | think his plan (the man ! don’t know) 
borders on the sublime , though, perhaps, the anticipation of 
the * Last Day’ isa little too daring: at least, it looks like 
telling the Almighty what he is to do; and might remind an 
ill-natured person of the line — 
‘ And fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 


But I don't mean to cavil—only other folks will; and he 
may bring all the lambs of Jacob Behmen about his ears. 
However, J hope he will bring it to a conclusion, though 
Milton is in his way."~- All Lord Byron's anticipations, with 
regard to this poem, were realised to the very letter. To 
gratify the curiosity which had been excited, Mr. Townsend, 
in 1815, was induced to publish eight out of the twelve books 
of which it was to consist. “ In the benevolence of his 
heart, Mr. Cumberland,” he says, ‘* bestowed praise on me, 
certainly too abundantly and prematurely; but I hope that 
any deficiency on my part may be imputed to the true cause 
—my own inability to support a subject, under which the 
grealest mental powers must inevitably sink. My talents 
were neither equal to my own ambition, nor his zeal to 
serve me.“] 


® [There is more of poctry in these verses upon Milton than 
in any other passage throughout the paraphrase. — Moors.] 


with the Mlustrious dead which surround us. Read his prose 
subjects on divinity! there you will find the true Christian 
spirit of the man who trusted in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. May God forgive him his sins ; and, at the resurrec- 
tion of the just, receive him into everlasting glory 1""} 


+ The“ London Review,” set up in 1809, under Mr. Cum- 
berland’s editorial care, did not outlive at numbers. He 
spoke great things in the prospectus, about the distinguishin 
feature of the journal; viz. its having the writer’s name af- 
fixed to the articles. This plan has succeeded pretty well both 
in France and Germany, but has failed utterly as often as it 
has been tried in this country. It is needless, however, to go 
into any speculation on the principle Aere ; for the “ London 
Review,” whether sent into the world with or without 
— must 2o0n have died of the original disease of dul- 
ness. 
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And truth and fiction with such art compounds, 
We know not where to fix their several bounds. 
If you would please the public, deign to hear 
What soothes the many-headed monster's ear ; 
If your heart triumph when the hands of all 
Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s fall, 
Deserve those plaudits-— study nature’s page, 
And sketch the striking traits of every age ; 
While varying man and varying years unfold 
Life’s little tale, so oft, so vainly told : 

Observe his simple childhood’s dawning days, 
His pranks, his prate, his playmates, and his plays ; 
Till time at length the mannish tyro weans, 
And prurient vice outstrips his tardy teens ! 


— — — — — 
— — 


Behold him Freshman ! forced no more to groan 
O'er Virgil's | devilish verses and his own ; 
Prayers are too tedious, lectures tuo abstruse, 

He files from Tavell’s frown to “ Fordham’s Mews; ” 
(Unlucky Tavell?! doom’d to daily cares 

By pugilistic pupils, and by bears, ) 3 

Fines, tutors, tasks, conventions threat in vain, 
Before hounds, hunters, and Newmarket plain. 
Rough with his elders, with his equals rash, 

Civil to sharpers, prodigal of cash ; 

Constant to nought -—— save hazard and a whore, 
Yet cursing both — for both have made him sore ; 
Unread (unless, since books beguile disease, 

| The p—x becomes his passage to degrees) ; 

; Fool'd, pillaged, dunn’d, he wastes his term away, 
And, unexpell’d, perhaps, retires M. A. ; 


wee. 
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| Master of arts! as Aells and clubs 4 proclaim, 
Where scarce a blackleg bears a brighter name ! 


Launch'd into life, extinct his early fire, 
He apes the seifish prudence of his sire ; 
: Marries for money, chooses friends for rank, 
Buys land, and shrewdly trusts not to the Bank ; 


i 
5 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit. et quae 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinguit : 
Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 
Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi. 
Si plausoris eges aulma manentis, ct usque 
Sessurl, donec cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat ; 
AEtatis cujusque notand! sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui roces jam acit puer, et pede certo 
genet humum ; gestit paribus colludere, et tram 
ligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in huras. 
Imberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprici gramine campi ; 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor, prodigus eris, 
Sublimis, cupidusque, et amata rclinquere pernix. 
Conversis studiis, setas animusque virilis 
Quærit opes et amicitias, inservit honori ; 
Commisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
| 


I — the circulator of the circulation of the blood, 
used to fling away Virgil in his ecstasy of admiration, and 
say, “ the book had a devil.”” New, such a character as | am 
repying would probably fing {t away also, but rather wish 
the devil had the book ; not from distike to the poet, but 
& well-founded horror of hexametera. indeed, the public 
— ole — rie is enemy 6° beget ap 
antipathy to poetry for tne ue of a man’s life, and, per- 
haps, so far may be an advantage. 


3 “ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” J dare 
say Mr. Tavell (to whom I mean no affront) will understand 
mé; and it is no matter whether any one else does or nc. — 
To the above events, “ queeque tpse miserrima vidi, et quorum 
para raagna fui, “all tes and terma bear testimony.’ 


® [The Rev. G. F. Tavell was a fellow and tutor of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, during Lord Byron’s residence, anc 
owed ‘thie notice to the seal with which he bad protestod 
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Sits in the Senate ; gots 2 son and heir; 

Sends him to Harrow, for himeelf was there. 

Mute, though he votes, unless when call’d to cheer, 
His son’s so sharp-—~ he "ll see the dog a peer ! 


Manhood declines-~-age palsies every Umb; 
He quits the scene — or else the acene quits him ; 
Scrapes wealth, o’er each departing penny grieve», 
And avarice seizes all arabition leaves ; 

Counts cent. per cent., and smiles, or vainly frets, 
O’er hoards diminish’d by young Hopeful’s debts ; 
Weighs well and wisely what to sell or buy, 
Complete in all Life's leesons ~- but to die ; 
Peevish and spiteful, doting, hard to please, 
Commending every time, save times like these ; 
Crazed, querulous, forsaken, half forgot, 

Expires unwept—is buried — let him rot ! 


But from the Drama let me not digress, 
Nor spare my precepts, though they please you less. 
Though woman weep, and hardest hearts are stirr’d, 
When what is done is rather seen than heard, 
Yet many deeds preserved in history's page 
Are better told than acted on the stage ; 
The ear sustains what shocks the timid eye, 
And horror thus subsides to sympathy. 
True Briton all beside, I here am French — 
Bloodshed ‘t is surely better to retrench ; 
The gladiatorial gore we teach to flow 
In tragic scene disgu-ts, though but in show ; 
We hate the carnage while we see the trick, 
And find small sympathy in being sick. 
Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 
Appals an audience with a monarch's death ; 
Tu gaze when sable Hubert threats to sear 
Young Arthur’s eyes, can ours or nature bear ? 
A halter’d heroine 5 Johnson sought to elay — 
We saved Irene, but half damn'd the play, 


Multa senem convenjunt incommoda ; val quod 
Querit, et inventis miser abstinet, ac tumet ut ; 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 
Dilator, spe longus, Jners, avidusque futuri ; 
Difficllis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se — castigatur censorque minoruin. 

Multa ferunt ann: venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte aeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis, evoque morabimur aptis. 

Aut agitur res in scenis, aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animus demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibua, ot quæ 
* sib} tradit spectator. Non taneu intus 

gna gecl promes in svenam ; multaque tolles 
Ex oculls, que mox narret facundia presens. 

Ne puerus coram populo Medea truvidet ; 

Aut humana palum coquat exta nefarlus Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadinus in anguen. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus ori. 


against some juvenile vagaries, sufficiently explaincd in Mr. 
Muore's Notices, vol. t. p. 210.) 


— eee so called, where you risk little. 
and are ch a good deal. ** Club,” a pleasant purgatory, 
— you lose more, and are not supposed to be cheated 
at all. 


5“ Irene had to speak two Jines with the bowstring round 
har neck; but the audience cried out‘ Murder!" and she 
was obliged to go off the stage alive.” ——Boswell’s Jaknaun. 
{These two Unes were afterwards struck out, and Tret was 
carried off, to be put to death behind the scenes.‘ This 
shows,” says Mr. Malone, “how ready modern audiences 
are to condemn, fn a now play, what they have fregueutly en- 
dured very quictly in an old ane. Rowe has made Moneses, 
in Tamerlane, die by the bowstring without offence.” Davies 
uacure⸗ — a hia Lite oi Garrick, that the mcrenging vn: 
contrary to Horace’s rule, coram ude, WRE $1 r y 
fsarrick. See Crokor’s Boswell, vel. p. 17%.) *— 
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And (Heaven be praised 1) our tolerating times 
Stint metamorphoses to pantomimes ; 

‘And Lewis’ self, with all his sprites, would quake 
To change Earl Osmond's negro to a spake ! 
Because, in scenes exciting joy or gricf, 

We loathe the action which exceeds belief : 

Aud yet, God knows! what may not authors do, 
Whose postscripts prate of dyeing “ heroines blue?” 1 


Above all things, Dan Poet, if you can, 
Eke out your acts, I pray, with mortal man, 
Nor call a ghost, unless some cursed scrape 
Must open ten trap-doors for your escape. 
Of all the monstrous things I'd fain forbid, . 
I loathe an opera worse than Dennis did; 2 
Where good and evil persons, right or wrong, 
Rage, love, and aught but moralise, in song. 
Hail, last memorial of our foreign friends, 
Which Gaul allows, and still Hesperia lends! 
Napoleon's edicts no embargo lay 
On whores, spies, singers, wisely shipp’d away. 
Our giant capital, whose squares are spread 
Where rustics earn'd, and now may beg, their 

bread, 

Tn all iniquity is grown so nice, 
It scorns amusements which are not of price. 
Hence the pert shopkeeper, whose throbbing car 
Aches with orchestras which he pays to hear, 
Whom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snore, 
His anguish doubling by his own “ encore; ” 
Squeezed in “ Fop's Alley,” jostled by the beaux, 
Teased with his hat, and trembling for bis toes ; 
Searce wrestles through the nizht, nor tastes of ease, 
Till the dropp'd curtain gives a glad release : 
Why this, and more, he suffers — can ye guess ? — 
Because it costs him dear, and makes him dress ! 


Neve minor, new sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quee posci vult et spectata reponi. 


' In the postseript to the “ Castle Spectre."" Mr. Lewis tells 
us, that though lacks were unknown in England at the 
period of his action, yet be hus made the anachronism to set 
off the scene ; and if he could have produced the effect © by 
making his heroine tlue,”— 1 quote him —* blue he would 
have made her |" 

2 {In 1706, Dennis, the critic, wrote an ** Essay on the 
Operas after the Italian manner, which are about to be esta- 
biishad on the English Stage ;"" in which he endeavoured to 
show, that itis a diversion of more pernicious consequence than 
the most licentious play that ever appeared upon the stage. ] 


3 The firet theatrical representations, entitled ‘ Mysteries 
and Moralities,” were generally enacted at Christmas, by 
monks (as the only persona who could read), and latterly hy 
the clergy and atudenta of the uimversities. The dramatis 
persone were usually Adam, Pater Corlestis, Faith, Vice,” 
&c. &c. — See Warton’s History of English Poetry. (These, 
to modern eyes, wild, uncouth, and generally profane per- 
formances, were thought to contribute 60 much to the inform- 
ation and inatruction of the people, that one of the popes 
granted a pardon of one thousand days to every person who 
resorted peacenbly to the plays acted in the Whitsunweek at 
Cheater, nning with the * Creation,” and ending with the 


“General Ju ent.” ‘hese were performed at the ex- 
pense of the diferent trading companies of that cit : The 
eluge 


‘ Creation” was — by the drapers; the “ 
by the dyers; “ Abraham, Melchisedec. and Lot" by the 
barbers; the “ Purification ” by the blacksmiths ; the “ Last 
Supper" by the bakers; the “ Resurrection ” by the skin- 
ners; and the “ Ascension" by the tailors. In Mr. Payne 
Collier's work ov English Dramatic Poetry, the reader will 
find av abstract of the several collections of thuse mystery- 
plays. which is not only interesting for the light it throws on 
the early days of our drama, but instructive and valuable for 
the curious information it preserves ‘with respect to the 
strangely dobased notions of Scripture history that pre- 
vailed, almost universally, before translations of the Bibie 
were in commen use. also the Quarterly Review, vol. 
ulvi. p. 477.) 


wen. 

















So prosper eunuchs from Etruscan schools ; 
Give us but fiddlers, and they ’re sure of fools ! 
Ere scenes were play’d by many a reverend clerk,® 
(What harm, if David danced before the ark 7) + 
In Christmas revels, simple country folks 
Were pleased with morrice-mumm'ry, and coarse jokes. 
Improving years, with things no longer known, 
Produced blithe Punch and merry Madame Joan, 
Who atill frisk on with feats so lewdly low, 

‘Tis strange Benvolio > suffers such a show ; € 
Suppressing peer! to whom each vice. gives place, 
Oaths, boxing, begging, — all, save rout and race. 


Farce follow’d Comedy, and reach’d her prime, 
In ever-laughing Foote's fantastic time: 
Mad wag! who pardon’d none, nor spared the best, 
And turn’d some very serious things to jest. 
Nor church nor state escaped his public sneers, 
Arms nor the gown, priests, lawyers, volunteers : 
* Alas, poor Yorick!” now for ever mute ! 
Whoever loves a laugh must sigh for Foote. 


We smile, perforce, when histrionic scenes 
Ape the swoln dialogue of kings and queens, 
When “ Chrononhotenthologos must die,” 
And Arthur struts in mimic majesty. 


Mosehus ! with whom once more I hope to sit, 
And smile at folly, if we can’t at wit ; 
Yes, friend! for thee Ill quit my cynic cell, 
And bear Swift’s motto, “ Vive la bagatelle !” 
Which charm’d our days in each AZgean clime, 
As oft at home, with revelry and rhyme. 7 
Then may Euphrosyne, who sped the past, 
Suothe thy life’s scenes, nor leave thee in the last ; 
But find in thine, like pagan Plato’s bed, ® 
Some merry manuscript of mimes, when dead, 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignas vindice nodus 
Inciderit. * * * * 


4 [Here follows in the original MS. 


“Who did what Vestris — yet, at least, — cannot, 
And cut his kingly capers sans culotte.’’} 


§ Benvolio does not bet; but every man who maintains 
race-horses is a promoter of all the concomitant evils of the 
turf. Avoiding to bet is a little pharisaical. Is it an excul- 
pation ? I think not. I never yet heard a bawd praised for 
chastity, because she lerseif did not commit fornication ! 


© (For Benvolio we have, in the original MS., “ Earl Gros- 
venor ;"’ and for the next couplet — 


* Suppressing peer { to whom each vice gives place, 
Save gambling — for his Lordship loves a race.” 


But we cannot trace the — of the allusions. Lord 
Grosvenor, now Marguis Westminster, no doubt dis- 
tinguished himself by some attack on the Sunday news- 
pers, or the like, at the same time that he was known to 
cep a stud at Newmarket — but why a long note on a eub- 
ject certainly insignificant, and perhaps mistaken ?] 


? [In dedicating the fourth canto of “Childe Harold ” to his 
fellow traveller, Lord Byron describes him as “ one to whom 
he was indebted for the social advantages of an enlightened 
friendship ; one whom he had long known, and acco 
far, whom be had found wakeful over his sickness and in 
his sorrow, glad in his prosperity and firm in his adversity, 
true in counsel and trusty fa :— while Mr. Habhouse, 
in describing a short tour to egroponte, in which his noble 
friend was v to accompany , regrets the ofa 
companion, “ who, to quickness of observation and ingenuity of 
remark, united that gay good humour which keeps alive the 
attention under the pressure of fatigue, and softens the aspect 
of every dificulty and danger.”"} 


* Under Plato's pillow a volume of the Memes of Sophron 
was found the day he died.—Vide Barth¢lémi, De Pauw, or 
Di Laértius, if le. De Pauw calls it a jest- 
book. Cumberland, in his Observer, terms it moral, like the 

; sayings of Publius Syrus. 
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Now to the Drama let us bend our eyes, Ay. but Macheath's example — psha |~—~ no more ! 


Where fetter'’d by whig Walpole low sbe les ; } It form'd no thieves — the thief was form’d before ; 5 
Corruption foil’d her, for she fear'd her glance ; And, spite of puritans and Collier's curse, 7 
Decorum left her for an opera dance ! Plays make mankind no better, and no worse. 

Yet Chesterfield 2, whose polish’d pen inveighs Then spare our stage, ye methodistle men ! 

’Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our plays ; Nor burn damn'd Drury if it rise again. 8 
Uncheck’d by megrims of patrician brains, But why to brain-scorch'd bigots thus appeal ? 

And damning dulness of lord chamberlains. Can heavenly mercy dwell with earthly zeal ? 
Repeal that act 5! again ict Humour roam For times of fire and faggot let them hope! 

Wild o’er the stage —we ve time for tears at home. | Times dear alike to puritan or pope. 

Let “ Archer” plant the horns on “ Sullen’s” brows, | As pious Calvin saw Servetus blaze, 

And “ Estifania” gull her “ Copper” 4 spouse ; So would new sects on newer victims gaze. 

The moral’s scant — but that may be excuscd, F'en now the songs of Solyma begin; 

Men go not to be lectured, but amused. Faith cants, perplex’d apologist of sin ! 

He whom our plays dispose to good or ill While the Lord's servant chastens whom he loves, 
Must wear a head in want of Willis’ skill; 5 And Simeon * kicks, where Baxter only “shoves.” 10 


} [The foltowing ts a brief sketch of the origin of the Play- | Jonk upon the bill now before us as a step for introducing ar- 
house Bill ;— In1735, Sir John Barnard brought in a bill‘ to | bitrary power into this kingdom."’} 


restrain the number of houses for playing of interludes, and | 3 [« Repeat that Act !”—After a lapse of nearly a centur 
fur the better regulating of common players." The minis- | the state * the laws affecting dramatic itterature, and the 
ter, Sir Robert Walpole, conceiving this to be a favourable | performance of the drama, again became the subject of pur- 
opportunity of checking the abuse of theatrical representa- iamentary inyuiry and report.) 
tion, proposed to insert a clause to ratify and confirm, if not ‘ a — 
enlarge, the pawer of the Lord Chamberlain in licensing Michael Perez, the “ Copper Captain,” In * Rule a Wife 
plays ; and at the same time insinuated, that unless this ad- | and have a Wife. 
dition was made the king would not pass it. But Sir John 5 (Of this “ skill," Reynolds, in his *‘ Life and Times,” 
Barnard strongly objected to this clause ; contending that the | records a remarkable instance. The doctor had, it seems, an 
power of that oficer was already too great, and had heen often | ‘eye like Mars, to threaten and command.” Threaten, in 
wantonly exercised. He therefore withdrew his bil!, ratherthan | every sense of the word; for his numerous — stood as 
establish by law a power in a single officer so mnch under the | much in awe of this formidable weapon as of bars, chains, or 
direction ofthe Crown. In the course, however, of the seasion | strait waistcoats. After a few weeks’ attendance on the 
of 1737, an opportunity offered, which Sir Robert did not fail | King, he allowed his Majesty a razor to shave himself, and 
to seize. The manager of Goodman's Fields Theatre having | a penknife to cut his nails. For this he was one evening 
brought to him a farce called “ The Golden Rump,” which | charged by the other physicians, before a committee of the 
had been proffered for exhibition, the minister paid the | House of Commons, with rashness and imprudence. Mr. 
profits which might have accrued from the performance, and | Burke was very severe on this pont and authoritatively 
detained the copy. He then made extracts of the most ex- | demanded to know, “If the royal patient had become cut- 
ceptionable passages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, and | rageous at the moment, what power the doctor possessed of 
blasphemy, read them to the house, and obtained leave to | instantaneously terrifying him into obedience ? "—"* Place the 
bring in a bill to limit the namber of playhouses ; to subject | candles between us, Mr. Burke,” replied the doctor, in an 
all dramatic writings to the inspection of the Lord Chamber- ually authoritative tone, “and I'll give you an answer. 
lain; and tu compe) the proprietors to take out a license for | ‘There. Sir! by the a I should have looked at him thus, 
every production before it could appear on the stage.) Sir, thus!” Mr. Burke instantaneously averted his head ; 
2 His speech on the Licensing Act is one of his most elo- | and, making no reply, evidently acknowledged this basilisk 
quent efforts. — {Though the Playhouse Bill is generally said | 2uthority. This story was often related by the doctor him. 
to have been warmly opposed in both Houses, this speech of | Self) 
the Ear) of Chesterfield is the only trace of that opposition to 6 (Dr. Johnson was of the like opinion. Of the “ Beggars’ 
be found tn the periodical publications of the times. The | Opera” he says, in his Lite of Gay: —** The play, Hke many 
following passage, which relates to the powers of the Lord | others, was Apts written only to divert, without any moral 
Chamberlain, will show the style of the oration :— The bill { purpose, aud Is, therefore, aut ikely todo good; nor can it be 
is not only an encroachment upon liberty, but it is likewise an { conceived, without more speculation than life requires or 
encroachment on property. it, my Lords, is a sort of pro- | admits, to be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
perty; it is the — of those who have it, and too uften | housebreakers seldom frequent the playhouse, or mingle in 
the only property they have to depend on. ‘Thank God! my | any elegant diversion; nor ts it possible fur any one to ima- 
Lords, we have a dependence of another kind; we have a |] gine that he may rob with safety, because he sees Macheath 
much less precarious support, and, therefore, cannot feel the | reprieved upon the stage." On another occasion, the common 
inconveniences of the bil! now before us; but it is our duty | question with regard to this opera having been introduced, he 
to encourage and protect wit, whosoever's property it may | said,—‘ As to this matter, which has been very much con- 
be. Those — who have any such property are all, | tested, I myself am of opinion, that more influeuce has been 
1 hope, our friends ; do not ict us subject them to any unne- | ascribed to it than in reality it ever had; for I do not believe 
cessary or arbitrary restraint. I must own, } cannot easily | that any man was ever made a — by being present at that 
to the laying of any tax upon wit; but by this bill it is | representation.” — See Croker's Boswell, vol. Hil. p. 242.) 
* be —— — — — pein agra ? Jerry Collier's controversy with Congreve, &c. on the 
casmot be retai " : and | subje v w hown to requir 
the Lord —— is . Bare — — chit pag ——— — 
@auger, B! f, corim 8S oner, ge, a u a tat, “ 9, oe r 
what is more hard, though the poor suthorcothe " . if tt rise again.’ When Tord it Bigs penned this 
roprietor, I should say. — cannot rhaps, vine till he | COUPlct at Athens, he little imagined that he should so soon 
’ rer — 5 » perhaps, € | be called on to write au address to be apoken on the opening 


and agreed with a purchaser, yet, before he d bec — 
to seek for a purchaser, he must patiently submit — — ome one of the comnuttee for mau 


can pro 
ve his goods rummaged at this new excise-office; w 

— as be detained for fourteen days, aud Sen thee 9 Mr. Simeon is the bat bully of beliefs, and castigator of 
may ind them returned as prohibited gouds; by which his | “ food works.” He ts ably supported hy John Stickles, a 
chief and best market will be for ever shut against him, with. | labourer in the same vineyard :— but I say no more, for, ac- 
gut the least shadow of reason, either from the laws of his cording to yal Ang full congregation, “ne Ropes Core aa 
country or the laws of the stage. These hardships, this | /ug4s.""—{(The Rev. Charics Simeon, fellow of King’s Col- 
hazard, which every gentleman will be exposed to who lege, Cambridge, —a zealous Calvinist, who, in consequence 
writes anything for the stage, must certainly prevent every | ° his zeal, had been engaged in sundry warm disputations 
man of a generous and free spirit from attempting anything with other divines of the university. : sides many single 
ia that way; and as the stage has always been the proper | sermons, he also published “ Helps to —J—— or 
channel for wit and humour, therefore, my Lords, when | | Skeleton Sermons,” in Give volumes; and Hora Homileti- 
speak against this bill, I must think I plead the cause of wit, | C&,0F Discourses (in the form of skeletons) upon the whole 
I plead the cause of humour, J plead the cause of the British e," in eleven volumes.) 

stage. and of every genticman of taste in the kingdom. The 10“ Baxter's Shove to heavy-a—d Christians’ —the verkt- 
stage and the »my Lords, are two of our out-sentries: | able tithe of a book once in good repute, and Iikely enough to 
if we remove » f we hoodwink them, {f we throw them | be so again.— [Richard Baxter is deecribed hot win as“ a 
in fetters, the enemy may surprise us. Therefore, I must | man famous for weakness of body and strength of mind} for 
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Whom nature guides, so writes that every dunce, 
Enraptured, thinks to do the same at once ; 
But after inky thumbs and bitten natls, 
And twenty scatter’d quires, the coxcomb fails. 


Let Pastoral he dumb; for who can hope 
To match the youthful eclogues of our Pope ? 
Yet his and Phillips’ faults, of different kind, 
For art too rude, for nature too refined, 
Instruct how hard the medium ’tis to hit 
*Twixt too much polish and too coarse a wit. 





— 


A vulgar scribbler, certes, stands disgraced 
In this nice age, when all aspire to taste ; 
The dirty language, and the noisome jest, 
Which pleased in Swift of yore, we now detest ; 
Proscribed not only in the world polite, 
But even too nasty for a city knight ! 


Peace to Swift's fuults! his wit hath made them pass, 
Unmatch’d by all, save matchless Hudibras ! 
Whose author is perhaps the first we meet, 

Who from our couplet lopp’d two final feet ; 

Nor less in merit than the Jonger line, 

This measure moves a favourite of the Nine. 
Though at first view cight feet may seem in vain 
Forin'd, save in ode, to bear a serious strain, 

Yet Seott has shown our wondering isle of late 
This measure shrinks not from a theme of weight. 
And, varied skilfully, surpasses far 

Heroic rhyme. but most in love and war, 

Whose fluctuations, tender or sublime, 

Are curb’d too much by long-recurring rhyme. 


But many a skilful judge abhors to sce, 
What few admire — irregularity. 
This some vouchsafe to pardon; but tis hard 
When such a word contents a British bard. 


And must the bard his glowing thoughts confine, 
Lest censure hover o’er some faulty line 7 
Remove whate’er a critic may suspect, 
To gain the paltry suffrage of “ correct” ? 


Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sil: quivis 
Speret idem: sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem; tantum serics juncturaque pollet ; 
Tantum de medio sumtis accedit honoris. 

Silvis deductt caveant, me judice, Fauni, 

Ne, velut innati triviis ac pene forenses, 
Aut niraium teneris juvenentur versibus unquam, 
Aut immunda crepent, ignominiosaque dicta. 
Offenduntur enim, quibus est equus, et pater, et rcs: 
Nec, sf quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 
uis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 
yiluba longa brevi subjecta vocatur fambus, 
Pes citus: unde ctlam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambels, cum senos redderet ictus, 
Primus ad extremum alroilis sibi: non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondeos atablles in jura paterna recepit 
mmodus et patiens ; non ut de scde secundA 
Cederet aut quarta spcialiter. Hic et in Acci 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni. 
In scenam missos magno cum pondere versts, 
Aut opera: celeris nimium curaque carentis, 
Aut ignorat= premit artis crimine turpi. 
Non quivis videt immodulata poemata Judes ; 


Et data Romanis venta ost indigna poetis. 


having the strongest sense of religion himself, and exciting a 
sense of it in the thoughtless profiigate; for preaching 
more sermons, engaging in more controversies, and writing 
more books, than any other non-conformist of his age.” : 
Barrow says, that “ his practical writings were never mended, 
hie controversial seldom confuted.” On Boswell's asking 
Johnson which of them he should read, the Doctor replied, 
“ Any of them ; they are all good.“] 
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Or prone the spirit of each daring phrase, 
To fly from error, not to merit praise ? 








Ye, who seek finish’d models, never cease, 
By day and night, to read the works of Greece. 
But our good fathers never bent their brains 
To heathen Greek, content with native strains. 
The few who read a page, or used a pen, 

Were satisfied with Chaucer and oid Ben ; 

The jokes and numbers suited to their taste 
Were quaint and careless, anything but chaste ; 
Yet whether right or wrong the ancient rules, 
It will not do to call our fathers fools ! 

Though you and J, who ernditely know 

Tc separate the elegant and low, 

Can also, when a hobbling line appears, 

Detect with fingers, in default of ears. 


In sooth I do not know, or greatly care 
To learn, who our first English strollers were ; 
Or if, till roofs received the vagrant art, 
Our Muse, like that of Thespis, kept a cart ; 
But this is certain, since our Shakspeare’s days, 
There ‘'s pomp enough, ff little else, in plays ; 
Nor will Melpomene ascend her throne 
Without high heels, white plume, and Bristol stone. 


— — 


Old comedies still meet with much applause, 


At least, we moderns, wisely, ‘tis confest, 
Curtail, or silence, the lascivious jest. 


Whate’er their follies, and their faults beside, 
Our enterprising bards pass nought untried ; 
Nor do they merit slight applause who choose 
An English subject for an English muse, 

And leave to minds which never dare invent 
French flippancy and German sentiment. 
Where is that living language which could claim 
Poetic more, as philosophic, fame, 

If all our bards, more patient of delay, 

Would stop, like Pope ', to polish by the way ? 


Idcircone vager, scribamque licenter, ut omnes 
Visuros peccata putem mea, tutus, et intra 
Spem venia cautus ? vitavi denique culpam, 
Non laudem merui. Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
At vestri proavi Plautinos e¢ numeros et 
Laudavere sales ; nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mirati , si modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure. 

Ignotum tragice genus invenisse eente 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qu canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora, 
Post hunc persone alleque repertor honest 
Fachylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 

Sucecessit vetus his comcedia, non sine multa 
Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidic, et vim 
Dignam lege 3 lex est accepta ; chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 

Nil Intentatum nastri liquere poete ; 
Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia Greca 
Auai deserere, et celebrare domestica facta, 
Vel qui pretextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 
Nec virtuto foret clarisve potentius armis, 





1 [They support Pope, I see, in the Quarterly,” — wrote 
Lord Byron in 1820, from Ravenna—“ it is a sin and ashame, 
and a damnation, that Pope !! should require it: but he does. 
"Those miserable mountebanks of the day, the poets, disgrace 
themeelves, and deny God, in running down Pope, the most}; 
faultless of poets."* Again, in the samne year :—‘'J have at last 
lost al? patlence with the atrocious cant and nonsense about 
Pope with widch our present © © 3s are overfowing, and am 


eee 
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Lords of the quill, whose critical assaults 
Q’erthrow whole quartos with their quires of faults, 
Who soon detect, and mark where'er we fail, 

And prove our marble with too nice a nail ! 
Democritus himself was not so bad ; 
He only thought, but you would make, us mad! 


But truth to say, most rhymers rarcly guard 
Against that ridicule they deem so bard ; 
In person negligent, they wear, from sloth, 
Bearda of a week, and nails of annual growth ; 
Reside in garrets, fly from those they meet, 
And walk in alleys, rather than the street. 


With little rhyme, leas reason, if you please, 
The name of poet may be got with ease, 
So that not tuns of helleboric juice 
Shall ever turn your head to any use ; 
Write but like Wordsworth, live beside a Lake, ! 
And keep your bushy locks a year from Blake ; * 
Then print your book, once more return to town, 
And boys shall hunt your bardship up and down. 


Am I not wise, if such some poets’ plight, 
To purge in spring — like Bayes 3 before I write ? 
If this precaution soften’d not my bile, 
I know no scribbler with a madder style ; 


Quam lingua, Latium, si non offenderet unum- 

nemque poetarum lima Libor et mora. Vos, 6 

cam pats sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 

Presectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
Ingenium misera qua fortunatius arte 

Credit, et excludit sanos Helicone poetas 

Democritus ; buna pars nou ungues ponere eurst, 

Non barbam ; secreta petit loca, hainea vitat. 

Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque poeta:, 

Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquain 

Tonsori Licino commiserit. O ego levus, 

Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam ! 

Non alius faceret meliora poemata: verum 

NU tanti est: ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 


determined to make such head against it as an individiual can 
by prose or verse, and I will at least do it with good will. 

here is no bearing it any longer ; and, if it goes on, it will 
destroy what little good writing or taste remains amongst us, 
I hope there are still a few men of taste to second me; but if 
not, I'll battle it alone, convinced that it is the best cau-e of 
English literature.” And again, in 1821; —‘ Neither time. vor 
distance, nor grief, nor age, can ever diminish my veneration 
for him who is the great moral pret of all times, of all clitnes, 
of all feelings, and of all stages of existence. The delight of 
my boyhood, the study of my manhood, perhaps (it allowed 
to me to attain it) he inay be the consulation of my age — Hi» 
poetry is the book of life Without canting, and yet without 
neglecting religion, be his assembled all that a good and great 
man can gather together of moral wisdom clothed in cou- 
summate beauty. 
the members of mankind that live within the compass of a 
thousand years, for one man that is born capable of making a 
great poet, there may he a tiousand born capable of making as 

eat generals and ministers of state as any in story.’ Here 

a statesman's opinion of poetry; it is honourable to him 
and tothe art. Such a ‘poet of a thousand years’ was Pope. 
A thousand years will roll away before such another can be 
hoped for in our iiterature. But it can wand them ; he is 
hiroself a Iiteratare.”’) 

1(* That this Is the age of the decline of Ex.glish poetry, 
will be doubted by few who have calmly considered the sub- 
ject. That there are men of genius among the present 4, 
makes little agamet the fact ; because it has been well said, 
that, ‘next to him who forme the taste of his country, the 
greatest genius is he who corrupts it.’ No ons has ever de- 
nied us to Marini, who corrupted, not merely the taste of 
Italy, but that of all Europe, for neurly a — The great 
cause of the present deplorable state of English poetry is to 
be attributed to that atsurd and systematic depreciation of 





Sir Willlam Temple observes, ‘that of all. 
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But since (perhaps my feelings are too nice) 
I cannot purchase fame at such a price, 
I'll labour gratis as a grinder’s wheel, 


And, blunt myself, give edge to others’ steel, 
Nor write at all, unless to teach the art 


To those rehearsing for the poet's part ; 
From Horace show the pleasing paths of song, 
And from my own example ~what is wrong. 


Though modern practice sometimes differs quite, 
’T is just as well to think before you write ; 
Let every book that suits your theme be read, 
So shall you trace it to the fountain-head. 


He who has learn'd the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, and to pardon foes; 
Who models his deportment as may best 
Accord with brother, sire, or stranger guest ; 
Who takes our laws and worship as they are, 
Nor roars reform for senate, church, and bar ; 
In practice, rather than loud precept, wise, 
Bids not his tongue, but heart, philosophise: 
Such is the man the poet should rehearse, 

j As joint exemplar of his life and verse. 


Sometimes a sprightly wit, and tale well told, 
Without much grace, or weight, or art, will hold 


Reddere quæ ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ; 
Munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, doeebo ; 

Unie leah opes ; quid alat tormetque poetam ; 
Quid dercat, quid non; quo virtua, quo ferat error. 
Scribend) recte sapere est et principium et fons. 
Rein Ubi Socraticm poterunt ostendere charte ; 

| Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur, 

Quid didicit patria quid debeat, et quid amicis ; 

Quo sit amore parena, quo frater amandus, et hospes ; 

Quod sit conseripti, quod judicis officium , quae 

Partes in bellum misei ducts ; tlle profecto 

Reddere persone scit convenientia cuique. 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 

VDoctuns imitatorem, et vivas hine ducert vores, 
Interdum speciosa locis muratague recte 


entleinen who translate art imitate, and young ladies who 
isten atl repeat, and baronets who draw {nudlfferent frontis- 
pieces for bad poets, and noblemen whe let them dine with 
them m the country, the staal body of the wits and the yreat 
body of the blues, have latterly united in a depreciation, of 
shich ther foretuthers would hav. been as mui? ashamed as 
their children will be. In the mont tune, What have we got 
instead ¢ The Lake School, which began with an epic poo 
‘written in sty weeks,’ (x0 ‘Joan of Arc’ proclaimed hereelt.) 
and fitnehed with a hallad composed in twenty years, as * Peter 
Bells? coeator taken care to lniurm the few who will inqune. 
What have we got instead? A deluge of fitusy and uuin- 
tell, thie rumances, imitated from Scott and myself. (4 have 
beth nade the best of our bad ma‘erials and erroneous system. 
Waal tase we got instead 2 Madoc, which is nenther ay epic 
any thing else, Thalaba, Nebama, Gebw, aud puch Ue 
berish, writtes in all metres, and in no language ° By iin 
Letters, Vio, —~See also the two age et+ against Vir. 
Bowles, written at Ravenaa in (821, in which Lord Byron's 
enthusiastic reverence for Pope is the principal feature.) 


2 Aafamons a toner as Licinus himself, and tetter paid, 
and may, hike him, be une day a senator, having a better qua- 
lifcation than unr naif of the heads be ciups, viz.—indepen- 
dence. 


t 
| 39 [ Bays. Wray, Sir, how do you do when you write? 
» Smith, Faith, Sir, for the muss vart f'm in pretty good health. 
| Bayes. lmenan. what do you vig when you write’ Sith. ! 
take peu, ink, and paper, and sit down. Bayes. Now | write 
standing — that '» one thing ; and then another thing {s, with 
what do ey prepare yourself? Smith. — myself | what 
| the devil does the fool mean? Bayes. Why, 1'ti tell you 
, what de, If | am to write familiar things, as sunnets to 
{ Arinida, and the like, | make use of stewed prunes only ; but 
' when l havea wraad desion in band. Tever take Se and 
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A longer empire o'er the public mind 
Than sounding trifles, empty, though refined. 


Unhappy Greece ! thy sons of anclent days 
The muse may celebrate with perfect praise, 
Whose generous children narrow'd not their hearts 
With commerce, given alone to arms and arts. 
Our boys (save those whom public schools compel 
To “ long and short” before they 're taught to spell) 
From frugal fatNers soon imbibe by rote, 
“A penny saved, my lad, 's a penny got.” 
Babe of a city birth! from sixpence take 
The third, how much will the remainder make ? — 
“ A groat."—“ Ah, bravo! Dick hath done the sum | 
Be M swell my fifty thousand to a plum.” 


They whose young souls receive this rust betimes, 
Tis clear, are fit for anything but rhymes ; 
And Locke will tell you, that the father’s right 
Who hides all verses from his children’s sight ; 
For poets (says this sage}, and many more, ) 
Make sad mechanics with their lyric lore ; 
And Delphi now, however rich of old, 
Discovers little silver, and less gold, 
Because Parnassus, though a mount divine, 
Is poor as Irus?, or an Irish mine. 3 


T'wo objects always should the poet move, 
Or one or both, —to please or to improve. 
Whate’er you teach, be brief, if you design 
For our remembrance your didactic line ; 


, Redundance places memory on the rack, 


For brains may be o’erloaded, like the back. 


Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliusque moratur, 
Quam, versus inopes rerum, nugaque canore. 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, preter laudem nuilius avaris. 
Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere: dicat 
Hus Albini, Si de quincunce remota est ; 
Uneja, quid superat 7 poterat dixisse—Triens. Eu! 
Rem poteris servare tuam. Redit uncia: quid fit ? 
Semis. Au hee animos mrugo et cura pecull 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso ? 
Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poeta ; 
Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite. 
Quidquid preecipies, esto brevis: ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 
Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore mapat. 
Ficta voluptatia causa sint proxima veris : 


? Lhave not the eriginal by me, but the Italfan translation 
runs as foitlows: —* E una cosaa mio credere moltu stravagante, 


' che un padre desider!, o permetta, che suo fighuolo coltivi e 


' perfeziont questo talento. 


A little further on: “ Si trovano 
di rauo nel Parnaso le miniere d’ oro e d’ argento.”’ — Educa- 
azione dei Fancialli del Signor Locke. {* \i the child have a 
roetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing in the world, that 
he futher should desire or s it to be cherished or im- 
proved.’’——“ ft is vory seldom scen, that any one discovers 
mines of gold or silver on Parnassus.'’} 


2 “ fyo pauperior :"* this is the same beggar who boxed with 
Ulysses for a pound of kid's fry, which he lost, and halfa 
dozen teeth besides. — See Odyssey, b. 1a. 


3 The Irish gold mine of Wicklow, which yields just ore 
enough to swear by, or gild a bad guinea. 


4 (This couplet is amusingly characterlatic of that mixture 
of fun and bitterness with which their author sometimes 
spoke in conversation; so much so, that those who knew 
him might almost fancy they hear him utter the words. — 
Moora. 


$ Ag Mr. Pope took the liberty of damning Homer, to 
whom he was under great obligations—.“ Aad Homer (damn 
him‘) calla” t may be presumed that any body or any 
thing may be damned in verse by poctical license; and, ip 
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Fiction does best when taught te look like truth, 
And fairy fhbles bubble none but youth : 
Expect no credit for too wondrous tales, 
Since Jonas only springs alive from whales ! 


Young men with aught but elegance dispense ; 
Maturer years require a little sense. 
To end at once: —that bard for all is fit 
Who mingles well instruction with his wit; 
For him reviews shall smile, for him o’erfiow 
The patronage of Paternoseter-row ; 
His book, with Longman’s Hberal aid, shall pass 
(Who ne’er despises books that bring him brass) ; 
Through three long weeks the taste of London lead, 
And cross St. George’s Channel and the Tweed. 





But everything has faults, nor is’t unknown 
That harps and fiddles often lose their tone, 
And wayward voices, at their owner’s call, 
With all his best endeavours, only squall ; 
Dogs blink their covey, flints withhold the spark, * 
And double-barrels (damn them !) miss their mark. 5 


Where frequent beauties strike the reader's view, 
We must not quarrel for a blot or two; 
But pardon equally to books or men, 
The slips of human nature, and the pen. 


Yet if an author, spite of foe or friend, 
Despises all advice too much to mend, 
But ever twangs the same discordant string, 
Give him no guarter, howsoe’er he sing. 
Let Havard’s§ fate o'ertake him, who, for once, 
Produced a play too dashing for a dunce: 


Nec, quodcungue volet, poscat sibi fabula credi : 
Neu pranse Lamiz vivum puerum extrahat alvo. 

Centuria seniorum agitant expertia fruyis : 

Celsi preetereunt austera poemata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

Hic meret wera liber Sosiis ; bic et mare transit, 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat ævum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus; [mena, 
Nam neque churda sonum reddit quem vult manus et 
Poscentique gravem persepe remittit acutum ; 

Nec semper feriet guodcunque minabitur arcus. 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana peram cavit natura. Quid ergo est ? 
Ut scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque, 
Quamyvis est inonitus, venia caret ; et citharadusa 
Ridetur, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem : 

Sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Cheerilus ile, 


case of accident, I beg leave to plead so illustrious a pre- 
cedent. 


6 For the story of Billy Havard’s tragedy, 
Life of Garrick.’ I believe it is “ Regulus,” or “ Charles the 
First.”". The moment it was known to be his the theatre 
thinned, and the bookseller refused to give the customary 
sum for the copyright. — Uavard,“ says Davies, “\ was re- 
duced to t straits, and in order to retrieve his affairs, the 
story of Charles the First was proposed to him as a proper 
subject to engage the public attention. Havard’s desire of 
ease was known to be superior to his thirst for fame or , 
money; and Giffard, the manager, insisted upon the pore 
of locking him up till the work was finished. To he 
consented ; and Giffard actually turned the key upon bin, 
and let him out at his pleasure, till the play waa — 
It was acted with emolument to the manager, and some 
degree of reputation, as well as gain, to the a r. it drew 
large crowds to the theatre; curiosity was excited with re- 
spect to the author: that was a secret to be kept from the 
people: but Havard's love of fame would not suffer it to be 
coucealed longer than the tenth or twelfth night cf acting 
the play. The moment Havard put on the sword and tie- 
wig. the genteel dress of the times, and prefessed himself to 
be the writer of ‘ Charles the First,’ the audiences were 
thinned, and the bookseller refused to give the usual sum of - 
a hundred pounds for the copyright."] ’ 


see * Davies's 


‘ypotaeeme 
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At first none deem’d it his; but when his name 
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Announced the fact — what then? — it lost its fame. 
Though all deplore when Milton deigns to doze, 
In a long work ‘tis fair to steal repose. 


As pictures, so shall poems be; some stand 
The critic eye, and please when near at hand ; 
But others at a distance strike the sight ; 

This seeks the shade, but that demands the light, 
Nor dreads the connoisseur’s fastidious view, 
But, ten times scrutinised, is ten times new. 


- Parnassian pilgrims! ye whom chance or choice 
Hath led to listen to the Muse’s voice, 
Receive this counsel, and be timely wise ; 
Few reach the summit which before you lies. 
Our church and state, our courts and camps, concede 
Reward to very moderate heads indeed ! 
In these plain common sense will travel far ; 
All are not Erskines who mislead the bar: 
But poesy between the best and worst 
No medium knows; you must be last or first; 
For middling pocts’ miserable volumes 
Are damn’d alike by gods, and men, and columns. ! 


Quem bis terque bonum cum risu miror; et idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 

Ut pictura, poesis: erit qua, si propius stes, 
Te capiet magis ; et quedam, si longius abstes: 
Herc amat obecurum ; valet hac sub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen : 

Hac placuit seme] ; hwc decies repetita placebit. 


' (Here, in the original MS., we find the following couplet 
and note : — 


* Though what ‘ Gods, men, and culumns’ interdict, 
The Devil and Jeffrey pardon —in a Pict. 


“ The Devil and Jeffrey are here placed antithetically to 
gods and men, such being their usual position, and their due 
one— according to the facetious saying, ‘ If God won't take 

ou, the Devil must ;’ and I am sure no.one durst object to 

is taking the poetry which, rejected by Horace, is accepted 
by Jeffrey. That these gentlemen are in some cases kinder, 
the one to countrymen, and the other from his odd pro- 
pensity to prefer evil to good, —~ than the ‘ gods, men, and 
columns’ of Horace, may be seen by a reference to the review 
of Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming; * and in No. 3!. of 
the Edinburgh Review (given to me the other day by the 
captain of an English frigate off Salamis), there is a similar 
concession to the mediocrity of Jamie Graham's ‘ British 


Georgics.’ It is fortunate for Campbell, that his fame 
neither d 3 on his last poem, nor the puff of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The catalogues of our English are also less 


ous than the pillars of the Roman librarians. —A 
word more with the author of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ At 
the end of a poem, and even of a couplet, we have geucrally 
© that unmeaning thing we call a thought;’ so Mr. Camp- 
bell concludes with a thought in such a manner as to fulfil 
the whole of Pope’s prescription, and be as ‘ unmeaning' as 
the best of bis brethren : — 


* Because | may not stain with pees 
The death-song of an Indian chief.’ 


When I was in the fifth form, ! carried to my master the 
translation of a chorus in Prometheus, wherein was a pes- 
tilent expression about * staining a voice,’ which met with no 
quarter. ttle did I think that Mr. Campbell would have 
ado my fifth form * sublime ’—~ at least in so conspicuous 
a situation. ‘ Sorrow’ has been ‘dry’ (in proverbs), and 
*“wet’ (in sonnets), this many a day; and now it ‘ stains,’ 
and stains a sound, of all feasible things! To be sure, death- 
songs might have been stained with that same grief to very 

purpose, if Outsliss! had clapped down his stanzas 
on wholesome paper for the Edinburgh Evening Post, or 
any other given rborean — ; or if the xaid Outalisst 
had been troubled with the slightest second sight of his own 
notes embodied on the last proof of an overcharged quarto: 
but as he is sup to have been an improvisatore on this 
occasion, and probably to the last tune he ever chanted in 
this world, ft would have done him no discredit to have madc 
his exit with a mouthful of common sense. Talking of ‘ etasn- 
ing’ (as Caleb Quotem says) * puts me in mind’ of a certain 
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Again, my Jeffrey l — as that sound inspirec, 
How wakes my bosom to its wonted fires ! 
Fires, such as gentle Caledonians feel 
When Southrons writhe upon their critic wheel, 
Or mild Eclectics*, when some, worse than Turks, 
Would rob poor Faith to decorate “ good works.” 
Such are the gental feclings thou canst claim ~~ 
My falcon flies not at ignoble game. 
Mightiest of all Dunedin's beasts’ of chase ! 
For thee my Pegasus would mend his*pace, 
Arise, my Jeffrey | or my inkless pen 
Shall never blunt its edge on meaner mer ; 
Till thee or thine mince evil eye discerns, 
Alas! “TI cannot strike at wretched Kernes.“3 
Inhuman Saxon ! wilt thon then resign 
A muse and heart by choice so wholly thine ? 
Dear, d—d contemner of my schoolboy songs, 
Hast thou no vengeance for my manhvod's 

wrongs ? 

If unprovoked thou once could bid me bleed, 
Hast thou no weapon for my daring deed ? 
What! not a word !—and am I then so low? 
Wilt thou forbear, who never spared a foe 2 


O major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 
Fingeris ad rectum, et per te sapis, hoc tibi dictum 
Tolie memor: certis medium ot tolerabile rebus 
Recte concedi: consultus juris, et actor 
Causarum mediocris, abest virtute disert! 
Messale, nec scit quantum Cascelllus Aulus, 

Sed tamen in pretio est: mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere cohunne. 


couplet, which Mr. Campbell will find In a writer for whom 
he, and his school, have no small contempt ;—~ 


‘ F'en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 
The last and greatest art —the art to dlo¢!’ "’} 


2 To the Eclectic or Christian Reviewers J huve to return 
thanks for the fervour of that charity which, in 1809, induced 
them to express a hope that a thing then published by me 
might lead to certain consequences, which, although natural 
enough, surely came but rashly from reverend lips. I refer 
them to their own pages, where diag 4 congratulated .them- 
selves on the prospect of a tilt between Mr. Jeffrey and myself, 
from which some great good was to accrue, provided ene or 
both were knocked on the head. Having survived two 
years and a half those “ Elegies" which they were kindly 
preparing to review, I have no — gusto to give them 
** so jorſul a trouble,” except, indeed, “ upon compulsion, 
Wal ;"" but, if, as David says in the * Rivals,” it shuuld come 
to “ bloody sword and gun fighting,” we “ wen’t run, will 
we, Sir Lucius ?" Ido not know what IL had done to these 
Eclectic gentlemen : my works are their lawful perquisite, to 
be hewn in pieces like Agag. {f it seem meet unto them : but 
why they should be in such a hurry to kill off thelr author, ! 
am ignorant. “ The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong:” and now, as these Christians have 
** smote me on one cheek,” J hold them up the other ; and, 
in return for their good wishes, give them an opportunity of 
repeating them. Had any other set of men expressed such 


sentiments, J should have smiled, and left them to the “* re- 


cording angel;’’ but from the pharisces of Christianity 
decency might be expected. I can assure thease brethren 
that. publican and sinner as I am, I would not have treated 
“mine enemy's dog thus.” ‘Io show them the superiority 
of my brotherly love, if ever the Reverend Messrs. Simcon 
or Ramsden should be engaged in such a confiict as that in 


which they requested me to fall, I hope they ma aig with 
being “ winged” only, and that Heaviside may be at hand. to 
extract the ball. —- the charitable 


The — 
in the Eclectic Review of which Lord Byron speaks: —“ If 
the noble lord and the learned advocata have the cou 

requisite to sustain their mutual insulte, we shall probably 


soon hear the explosions of another kind of -war, after 
the fashion of the cver memorable duel which the latter is 
said to have fought, or seemed ta fight, with ‘ Little Moore.’ 


We confess there is sufficient. provocation, if notin the cri- 
tique, at least in the satire, to-urge a ‘man of honour’ to 
defy his assailant to morta) combat. Of this we shall no 
doubt hear more in duc time."} 


4 5 I cannot strike at wretched kernes.“ — Macheth, Act. v. 
Me da 
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— Scott and Campbell, and 








Hast thou no wrath, or wish to give it vent ? 
No wit for nobles, dunces by descent ? 

No jest on “ minors,” quibbles on a name, ! 
Nor one facetious paragraph of blame ? 

Is it for this on Illon I have stood, 

And thought ef Homer less than Holyrood _ 
On shore of Euxine or Asgean sea 

My. hate, untravell’d, fondly turn’d to thee. 
Ah! let me cease; in vain my bosom burns, 
From Corydon unkind Alexis turns : 3 

Thy rhymes are vain; thy Jeffrey then forego 
Nour woo that anger which he will not show. 
What then ?-— Edina starves some lanker son, 
To write an article thou canst not shun ; 
Some less fastidious Scotchman shall be found, 
As bold in Billingsgate, though less renown’d. 


As if at table some discordant dish 
Should shock our optics, such as frogs for fish ; 
As oll in lieu of butter men decry, 
And poppies please not in a modern pie ; 
If all such mixtures then be half a crime, 
We must have excellence to relish rhyme. 
Mere roast and boil'd no epicure invites ; 
Thus poetry disgusts, or else delights. 


Who shoot not flying rarely touch a gun: 
Will he who swims not to the river run ? 


Ut gratas Inter mensas symphonia discors, 

Et crassum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle papaver 

Offendunt, poterat duci quia coena sine istis ; 

Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis, 

Si paulum a summo dercessit, vergit ad mum. 
T.udere qui nescit, campestribus abatinet annis, 

Indoctusque pile, discive, trochive, quiescit, 

Ne spise@ risum tollant impune corone : 

Qui nescit, versus tamen audet fingere }—- Quidui ? 

Liber ct ingenuus praesertim census equestrem 


1 (See the memorable critique of the Edinburgh Review on 
“ Hours of Idieness,"” ante, p. 419.) 


2 Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit Alexin. 


+ [Lord Byron's taste for boxing brought him acquainted, 
at an early period, with this distinguished, and, it is not too 
much to say, respected, professor of the art; fur whom, 
throughout life, he continued to entertain a sincere regard. 
In a note to the eleventh canto of Don Juan, he calle him 
* his old friend, and corporeal pastor and master."”} 

4 Mr. Southey has lately tled another canister to his tail in 
the “ Curse of Kehama,” maugre the neglect of Madoc, &c., 
and has in one instance had a wonderful effect. A literary 
friend of mine, walking out one lovely evening last summer, 
on the eleventh bridge of the Paddington canal, was alarmed 
by the cry of ‘ one in jeopardy: * he rushed along, collected 
a body of Irish haymakers (supping on butter-milk in an ad- 
jacent paddock), procured three rakes, one ecl-spear, and a 
landing-net, and at Inat (horresco referens) pulled out — his 
own publisher, The unfortunate man was gone for ever, 
and a0 was a large quarto wherewith he had taken the leap. 
which proved, on inquiry, to have been Mr. Southey’s last 
work. Its “alacrity of sinking’ was so great, that it has 
never since been heard of; though some maintain that it is 
at this moment concealed at Alderman Hirch’s pastry pre- 
mises, Cornhill, Be this as it may, the coroner’s inquest 
brought in a verdict of “ Felo de bibliopola ” against a “‘ quarto 
unknown ;”’ and circumstantial evidence being since strong 
against the ° Curse of Kehama"’ (of which the above words 
are an exact description), it will be tried by its peers next 
session, in Grub-streey.-— Arthur, Alfred, Davideis, Richard 
Gor de Lion, Exodus, Exodia, Epigoniad, Calvary, Fall of 
Cambria, Siege of Acre, Don R ick, and Tom Thumb 
the Great, are the names of the twelve jurors. The judges 
are Pye, Bowles, and the bellman of St. Sepulchre's. The 
game advocates, pro and con, will be employed as are now 

in Sir Francis Burdett’s celebrated cause in the 

courts. The i anxiously await the result, and 
blishers will be subpoenaed as witnesses.-— But 
has published the “ Curse of Kehama,” — an 
e to quibblera. By the bye, it is a deal 
not much above Southey, 

to allow the booby Ballantyne to entitle them, in the Edin- 


all live 
Mr. Sout 
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And men unpractised in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson’ ere they dare to box. 
Whate'er the weapon, cudgel, fist, or foil, 
None reach expertness without years of toil ; 

| But fifty dunces can, with perfect ease, 

| Tag twenty thousand couplets, when they please. 
Why not ?——shall I, thus qualified to sit 





— — — 





| For rotten boroughs, never show my wit ? 


| 
| 


— — — — 


Shall I, whose fathers with the quorum sate, 
And lived in freedom on a fair estate ; 

Who left me heir, with stables, kennels, packs, 
To all their income, and to — tuice its tax ; 
Whose form and pedigree have scarce a fault, 
Shall I, I say, suppress my attic salt 7 


Thus think “ the mob of gentlemen ;” but you, 
Besides all this, must have some genius tvo. 
Be this your sober judgment, and a rule, 
And print not piping hot from Southey's school, 
Who (ere another Thalaba appears), 
I trust, will spare us for at least nine years. 
And hark 'ye, Southey4! pray — but don’t be 

vex'd — 


| Burn all your last three works — and half the next. 


{ 


} 


——— — — — — — — — —— 


— smeared 
* 


But why this vain advice? once published, books 
Can never be recall’d— from pastry-cooks ! 

Though “ Madoc,” with “ Pucelle >,” instead of punk, 
May travel back to Quito— on a trunk !6 


Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva : 

Id tibi judicium est, ea mens; si quid tamen olim 

Scripseris, in Metii descendat judicis aures, 

Et patris, et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum, 

Moembranis intus positis. Delere licebit 

Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti. 
Sylvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 

Cadibus et victu foedo deterruft Orpheus : 

Victus ob hoc lenire tigres, rabidosque leones : 


bargh Annual Register (of which, by the bye, Southey is 
editor) “ the grand poetical triumvirate of the day.” But, 
on second thoughts, it can be no great degree of praise to 
be the one-eyed leaders of the blind, though they might as 
well keep to themselves ‘ Scott’s thirty thousand copies 
sold,” which must sadly discomfit poor Southey’s unsale- 
ables. Poor Southey, it should seem, is the ** Lepidus” of 
this poetical triumvirate. Iam only surprised to see him in 
such good company. . 
“ Such things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil Ae came there.” 


The trio are well defined in the sixth proposition of Euclid: 
‘* Because, in the triangles DBC, A CB, DB is equal to 
AC, and BC common to both; the two sides D B, BC, are 
equal to the two AC, CB, each to each, and the angle DBC 
is — to the angle AC B: therefore, the base D e is equal 
to the base AB, and the triangle DBC (Mr. Southey) 1s 

ual to the triangle AC B, the less to the greater, which is 
absurd,” &c.— The editor of the Edinburgh Register will 
find the rest of the theorem hard by hia stabling; he has 
only to cross the river; "tis the first turnpike t’other side 
* Pons Asinorum.” # 


> Voltaire's Pucelle“ isnot quite so immaculate as Mr. 
Southey's “ Joan of Are,“ and yet Iam afraid the Freneh- 
man has both more truth and poetry too on his side — (they 
rarely go together)~-than our patriotic minstrel, whose ‘first 
essay was in praise of a fanatical French strumpet, whose 
Hide of witch would be correct with the change of the frst 
er. 


6 Like Sir Bland Burges's “ Richard ;” the tenth book of 
which J read at Malta, on a trunk of Eyre’s, 19, Cockspur- 
— If this be doubted, I shall buy a portmanteau to quote 

om. . 





« This Latin has sorely puzzled the University of Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne said it meant-the “ Bridge of Berwick,” 
hut Southey claimed it as half English ; Scott swore it was 
the *' Brig o’ Stirling ;” he had just passed two King James’s 
and a dozen Dougiases over it. At last it was decided by 
Jeffrey, that it meant nothing more nor less than the ‘ counter 
of Archy Constable's shop." q 
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Orpheus, we learn from Ovid and Lempriere, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear; 
And had he f@dled at the present hour, 

We'd seen the lions waltzing in the Tower ; 
And old Amphion, such were minstrels then, 
Had built St. Paul's without the aid of Wren. 
Verse too was justice, and the bards of Greece 
Did more than constables to keep the peace ; 
‘Abolish’d cuckoldom with much applause, 
Call'd county meetings, and enforced the laws, 
Cut down crown influence with reforming scythes, 
And served the church — without demanding tithes ; 
And hence, throughout all Hellas and the East, 
Each poet was a prophet and a priest, 

Whose old-establish’d board of joint controls 
Included kingdoms in the cure of souls. 


Next rose the martial Homer, Epic’s prince, 
And fighting ’s been in fashion ever since, 
And ‘old Tyrteus, when the Spartans warr'd, 
(A limping leader, but a lofty bard,)} 
Though wall’d Ithome had resisted long, 
Reduced the fortress by the force of song. 


When oracles prevail'd, in times of old, 
In song alone Apollo’s will was told: 
Then if your verse is what all verse should be, 
And gods were not ashamed on't, why should we ? 


The Muse, like mortal females, may be woo'd ; 
In turns shell seem a Paphian, or a prude ; 
Fierce a8 a bride when first she feels affright, 
Mild as the same upon the second night; 

Wild as the wife of alderman or peer, 

Now for his grace, and now a grenadier ! 
Her eyes beseem, her heart belies, her zone, 
Ice in a crowd, and lava when alone. 


If verse be studied with some show of art, 
Kind Nature always will perform her part ; 


Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis, 
Saka movere sie testudinis, et ce blanda 
Ducere quo vellet : fuit hac sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere ; sacra profanis ; 
Concubito Ape rake vago; dare jura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. Post hos insignis Homerus 
— — mares animos in Martia bella 
ersibus exacuit; dicta: per carmina sortes, 
Et vite monstrata via est: et gratia regum 
Piertis tentata modis: ludusque repertus, 
Et longorum operum finis: ne forte pudori 





3 [Lord Byron had originally written — 
* As lame as I am, but a better bard.”’ 
The reader of Mr. Moore's Notices will appreciate the fecling 
which, no doubt, influenced Lord Byron's alteration of the 
manuscript line.} 
2 (The red hand of Ulster, introduced generally in a canton, 
— the shield of a baronet of the United Kingdom. ] 


3 [ Poiléo.”* In the original MS. “ Rogers.’”} 


4“ Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans (agrius Hebrus, 
Volveret Eurydicen vox ipsa, et frigida lingua ; 

Ah, miseram diceri | anima fugiente vocabat ; 
Eurydicen toto re t fiumine ripe.” 
Georgie. iv. 623. 

31 Nathaniel’s pardon: he is not a cobbler; ie is a 

— Capel Loft to sink the profession in his 
preface to two pair of panta—~— 1 of cantos, which he 
wished the public to try on ; but the sleve of a patron let it 
put, and ao far saved the of an advertisement to his 
country customers ‘s “ Moorfields whine” was 


to all this. “The * 


ela Cruscans” were people of 
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Though without genius, and a native vein 
Of wit, we loathe an artifictal strain .. 
Yet art and nature join'd wili win the prise, 





The youth who trains fo ride, or run a race, 
Must bear privations with unruffled face, 
Be call'd to labour when he thinks to dine, 
And, harder still, leave wenching and his wine. 
Ladies who sing, at least who sing at sight, 
Have followed music through her farthest flight ; 
But rhymers tell you neither more nor less, 
“T've got a pretty poem for the press; ” 
And that’s enough; then write and print so fast ;— 
If Satan take the hindmost, who'd be last ? 
They storm the types, they publish, one and all, 
They leap the counter, and they leave the stall. 
Provincial maidens, men of high command, 
Yea, baronets have ink'd the bloody hand !% 
Cash cannot quell them; Pollio® play'd this prank, 
(Then Pheebus first found credit in a bank 1) 
Not all the living only, but the dead, 
Fool on, as fluent as an Orpheus’ head ; 4 
Damn’‘d all their days, they posthumously thrive — 
Dug up from dust, though buried when alive ! 
Reviews record this epidemic crime, 
Those Books of Martyrs to the rage for rhyme. 
Alas ! woe worth the scribbler { often seen 
In Morning Post, or Monthly Magazine. 
There lurk his earlier lays; but soon, hot-press’d, 
Behold a quarto !—— Tarts must tell the rest. 
Then leave, ye wise, the lyre’s precarious chords 
To muse-mad baronets, or madder lords, 
Or country Crispins, now grown somewhat stale, 
Twin Doric minstrels, drunk with Doric ale! 
Hark to those notes, narcotically soft 
The cobbler-laureats 5 sing to Capel Lofft 16 
Til, lo! that modern Midas, as he hears, 
Adds an ell growth to his egregious ears | 


Sit tibi Musa lyrx solers, et cantor Apollo. 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quasitum est: ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenlum ; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit fecitque puer ; sudavit et alsit ; 
Abstinuit Venere et vino: qui Pythia cantat 
Tibvicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magistrum. 
Nunc satis est dixisse ; Ego mira poemata page 2 
Occupet extremum scabies ; mihi turpe relingul est, 
Ke quod non didici, sane hescire fater . ; 


some education, and no profession; but these Arcadians 
( Arcades ambo”’. bumpkina both) send out their native 
nonsense without the smallest alloy, and leave all the shoes 
and smallclothes in the parish unrepaired, to patch up Lle- 
gies on Enclosures and Peeans to Gunpowder. Sitting on a 
shopboard, they describe tlelds of battle, when the only blood 
they ever saw was shed from the finger; and an “ Essay on 
War " is produced by the ninth part of a“ poet.” 


“ And own that nine such poets made a Tate.” 


Did Nathan ever read that line of Pope ? and if he did, why 
not take it as his motto ? — (See anté, p. 432. note.]} 


' 6 This well meaning gentieman has spoiled some excellent 
oemakers, and been to the undoing of 
{ Bloomfield and 


many of the industrious poor. N. 
rother 


he bby have set all g;} hor 
ee — — — att too 
who once was wiser) has caugh cositagion of patronage, 
! a poor fellow named Blackett poetry ; but 


utterly destitute. The 
don’t take a poetical twist, and come forth as a making 
Supple may do weil; but the “ tragedies” are as ricketty 
as tf they had been the offtpring of an Karl or a Seutonian 


ri, 


an 
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There ‘lives one druid, who prepares in time, 
’Gainst future feuds his poor revenge of rhyme , 
Racks his dull memory, and his duller muse, 

To publish faults which friendship should excuse. 
If friendship’s nothing, self-regard might teach 
More polish’d usage of his parts of speech. 

But what is shame, or what is aught to him ? 

He vents his spleen, or gratifies his whim. 

Some fancied slight has roused his lurking hate, 
Some folly crose’d, some jest, or some debate; 

Up to his den Sir Scribbler hies, and soon 

The gather'd gall is voided in lampoon. 

Perhaps at some pert speech you've dared to frown, . 
Perhaps your poem may have pleased the town: 
If so, alas! ‘tis nature in the man— 

May Heaven forgive you, for he never can! 

Then be it 80; and may his withering bays 
Bloom fresh in satire, though they fade in praise ! 
While his lost songs no more shall steep and stink, 
The dullest, fattest weeds on Lethe’s brink, 

But springing upwards from the sluggish mould, 
Be (what they never were before) be-—sold ! 
Should some rich bard (but such a monster now, 
In modern physics, we can scarce allow), 

Should some pretending scribbler of the court, 
Some rhyming peer ! — there ’s plenty of the sort ?— 
All but one poor dependent priest withdrawn, 
(Ah ! too regardless of his chaplain’s yawn !) 
Condemn the unlucky curate to recite 

Their last dramatic work by candle-light, 

How would the preacher turn each rueful leaf, 
Dull as his sermons, but not half so brief ! 


Si carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi sub vulpe latentes. 
Quintilio si quid recitares, Currige, sodes, 
Hoc (aiebat) et hoc: melius te posse negares, 
Bis terque oxpertum frustra, delere jubebat, 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere versus. 





prize poet. The patrons of this poor lad are certainly an- 
swerable for his end ; and it ought to be an indictable offence. 
But this is the least they have done: for, by a refinement of 
barbarity, they have made the (late) man posthumously ri- 
diculous, by printing what he would have had sense enough 
never to print himself. Certes these rakers of ** Remains” 
come under the statute against “ resurrection men.” What 
does it signify whether a poor dear dead dunce is to be stuck up 
in Surgeons’ or in Stationers’ Hall ? Is it so bad to unearth 
his bones as his blunders ? Is it not better to gibhet his body 
on a heath, than his soul in an octavo ? “ We know what we 
are, but we know not what we may be ;"" and it is to be hoped 
we never shall know, if aman who has passed through life 
with a sort of éclat, is to find himself a mountebank on the 
other alde of Styx, and made, like poor Joe Blackett, the 
laughing-stock of purgatory. The plea of publication ts to 
provide for the child ; now, might not some of this “S Sutor 
ultra Crepidam's” friends and seducers have done a decent 
action without inveigling Pratt into biography ? And then 
his inécription split into en many modicums ! — “ To the 
Duchess of Somuch, the Right Hon. So-and-So, and Mrs. 
and Miss Somebody, these volumes are, &c. &c."’ — why, 
this is doling out the ‘ soft milk of dedication ” in gills, — 
there is but a quart, and he divides it among a dozen. Why, 
Pratt, hadst thou not a puff left 2 Dost thou thiuk six fami- 
lies of distinction can share this in quiet? There is a child, 
a book, and a dedication : send the girl to her grace, the vo- 
lumes to the grocer, and the dedication to the devil. — [See 
anté, p. 32.) 


1 Cin the original MS. — 
“ Some rhyming peer— Carlisle or Carysfort.”” 
To which is subjoined this note :—** Of ‘John Joshua, Earl of 
Carysfort’ I know nothing at present, but from an advertise- 
ment in an old newspaper of certain Poems and Tragedies by 
his — which | saw by accident in the Morea. Being 
arhymer himself, he will forgive the tiberty I take with his 
name, seeing, as he must, how very commodious it is at the 
close of that couplet; and as for what follows and goes be- 
fore, let him place it to the account of the other Thane ; 
since I cannot, under these circumstances, augur pro or con 
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Yet, since ‘tis promised at the rector’s death, 
He'll risk no living for a little breath. 

Then spouts and foams, and cries at every line, 
(The Lord forgive him!) “ Bravo! grand! divine!” 
Hoarse with those praises (which, by flatt’ry fed, 
Dependence barters for her bitter bread), 

He strides and stamps along with creaking boot, 
Till the floor echoes his emphatic foot; 

Then sits again, then rolls his pious eye, 

As when the dying vicar will not le | 
Nor feels, forsooth, emotion at his heart ;— 
But all dissemblers overact their part. 


Ye, who aspire to “ build the lofty rhyme,” 3 
Believe not all who laud your false “ sublime ;" 
But if some friend shall hear your work, and say, 
“ Expunge that stanza, lop that line away,” 
And, after fruitless efforts, you return 
Without amendment, and he answers, “ Burn!” 
That instant throw your paper in the fire, 

Ask not his thoughts, or follow his desfre ; 

But (if true bard!) you scorn to condescend, 
And will not alter what you can't defend, 

If you will breed this bastard of your brains 4+, — 
We Il have no words—— I’ve only lost my pains. 


Yet, if you only prize your favourite thought, 
As critics kindly do, and authors ought; 
If your cool friend annoy you now and then, 
And cross whole pages with his plaguy pen ; 
No matter, throw your ornaments aside, — 
Better let him than all the world deride, 


Si defendere delictum quam vertere mailles, 
Nulluin ultra verbum, aut operam insumebat inanem, 
Quin sine rivali teque et tua solus amares. - 

Vir bonus et prudens versus reprehendet inertes: 
Culpabit duros ; incomptis allinet atrum 
Transverso calamo signum ; ambitiosa recidet 


the contents of his ‘ foolscap crown octavos.’”’-— John Joshua 
Proby, first Earl of Carysfort, was joint postmaster-gen- 
eral in 1805, envoy to Berlin in 1806, and ambassador to 
Petersburg in 1807. Besides his poems, he published two 
pamphlets, to show the necessity of universal suffrage and 
short parliaments. He died in 1828.) 


? Were will Mr. Gifford allow me to introduce once more to 
his notice the sole survivor, the ‘“ultimus Romanorum,” the 
last of the Cruscanti !—* Edwin”’ the “ eget by our 
Laiy of Punishment! here he is, as live her in the days of 
* well said Baviad the Correct.“, 1 thought Fitzgerald had 


been the tall of poesy; but, alas! he is only the penul- 
tinate. 
A FAMILIAR BPISTLE TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING 


CHRONICLE. 


** Waat reams of paper, floods of ink,’”’ 
Do some men spoil, who never think ! 
And so perhaps you ‘ll say of me, 

In which your readers may agree, 
Still I write on, and tell you why ; 
Nothing 's so bad, you can't deny, 
But may instruct or entertain 
, Without the risk of giving pain, &c. &c. 


ON 50MZ MODERN QUACKS AND REFORMISTS, 


In tracing of the human mind 
Through all its various courses, 
Though strange, 't is true, we often find 
it knows not its resources : 


And men through life assume a part 
For which no talents they possess, 
Yet wonder that, with all their art, 
They meet no better with success, &c. &c. 


3 [See Milton’s Lycidas.) 


4 “ Bastard of your brains.’ — Minerva being the first by 
variety of equally unacooun 
adoc, &c. &c. &c, 


Jupiter’s headpiece, and a 
parturitions upon earth, such as 
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Give light to passages too much in shade, 

Nor }et a doubt obscure one verse you’ve made; 
Your friend's “ a Johnson,” not to leave one word, 
However trifling, which may seem absurd ; 

Such erring trifies lead to scrious ills, 

And furnish food for critics}, or thelr quills. 


As the Scotch fiddle, with its touching tune, 
Or the ead influence of the angry moon, 
All men avoid bad writers’ ready tongues, 
As yawning waiters fly? Fitzscribble’s3 lungs ; 
Yet on he mouths——ten minutes — tedious each 
As prelate’s homily, or placeman’s speech ; 
Long as the Jast years of a lingering lease, 
When riot pauses until rents increase, 
While such a minstrel, muttering fustian, strays 
O'er hedge and ditch, through unfrequented ways, 
If by some chance he walks into a well, 
And shouts for succour with stentorian yell, 
« A rope! help, Christians, as ye hope for grace {"’ 
Nor woman, man, nor child will stir a pace ; 
For there his carcass he might freely fling, 
From frenzy, or the humour of the thing. 
Though this has happen'd to more bards than one ; 
I'll tell you Budgell’s story, — and have done. 


Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget ; 
Arguct ambigue dictum ; mutanda notable ; 
Fiet Aristarchus: nec dicet, Cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis ? he nuge seria ducent 
In mala derisum semel exceptumque sinistre. 

Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urguet, 
Aut fanaticus error et iracunda Diana, 
Vesannm tetigisse timent fugiuntque poetam, 
Qui sapiunt; agitant pueri, incautique sequuntur. 
Hic dum sublimes versus roctatur, ct errat, 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 
In puteum, foveamve ; licet, Suecurrite, longuin 
Clamet, Jo cives! non sit qui tollere curet. 
Si quis curet opem ferre, et demittere funem, 
Qui scis an prudens huc se dejicerit, atque 


1 © & crust for the critics.” — Bayes, in the “ Rehearsal.” 

2 And the “waiters” are the only fortunate people who 
can “ fly” from thom ; all the rest, viz. the sad subscribers to 
the “Literary Fund,” being compelled. by courtesy, to sit 
out the recitation without arate of exclaiming, “ Sie” (that 
is, by choking Fitz with bad wine, or worse poetry) “ me ser- 
vavit Apollo!” 
3 (* Fitzscribble,” originally “ Fitzgerald.” See ani’, 
ADL) 


Pp 
On his table were found these words. “ What Cato did. 
and Addison approved, 99, be wrong.” But Addison did 
not “ approve ;” and if he bad, it would not have mended the 
matter. He had invited bis daughter on the same water- 
party; but Miss Budgell, by some accident, escaped this last 
paternal attention. Thus fell the sycophant of “ Atticus,” 
and the enemy of Pope '—(Eustace Budgell, a friend and 
relative of Addison's, * leapt into the Thames” to escape a 
rosecution, on account of forging the will of Dr. Tindal ; 
m which Eustace had provided himself with a legacy of two 
thousand pounds. To this Pope alludes - 


“ Let Budgell charge low Grub-street on my quill, 
And write whate’er he please— except my will."'] 


5 [ We talked (says Boswell) of a man’s drowning himself, 
— Jounson, * I should never think jt time to make away with 
myself," 1 put the case of Eustace Budgell, who waa accused 

forging a will, and sunk himself in the Thames. before the 
trial of iis authenticity came on. — Sir,’ said 1, 
‘that a man ie absolutely sure that, if he lives a few days 
Jonger, he shall be in a fraud, the consequence of 
which will be utter disgrace, and expulsion from society,’ 


— — ——— 
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Budgell, a rogue and rhymester, for no good, 
(Uniess his case be much misunderstood, ) 
When teased with creditors’ continual claims, 

* To die like Cato 4,” leapt into the Thames { 

And therefore be it Jawful through the town 

For any bard to poison, hang, or drown, ° 

Who saves the intended suicide receives 

Small thanks from him who loathes the life he 
leaves; 

And, sooth to say, mad poets must not lose 

The glory of that death they freely chose. 


Nor is it certain that some sorts of verse 
Prick not the poct’s conscience a8 a curse ; 
Dosed 6 with vile drams on Sunday he was found, 
Or got a child on consecrated ground ! 
And hence is haunted with a rhyming rage — 
Fear'd like a bear just bursting from his cage. 
If free, nll fly his versifying fit, 
Fatal at once to simpleton or wit: 
But Aim, unhappy ! whom he seizes, — him 
He flays with recitation Iimb by limb ; 
Probes to the quick where’er he makes his breach, 
And gorges like a lawyer——or a leech, 7 


Servari nolit? Dicam: Siculique poets 
Narrabo interitum. Deus imimortalis habert 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Htnam 
Insiluit; sit jus, liceatque perire poctis: 
Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti. 

Nec seme! hoe fevit ; nee, si retractus erlt, Jam 
Firt homo, et ponet famosa mortis amorem. 
Nec satis apparet cur versus fuctitet: utrum 
Minxerit {n patrios cineres, an triste bidental 
Moverit incestus: certe furit, ac velut ursus, 
Objectos cuvew valuit si frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitatar acerbus. 
Quem vero arripust, tenet, occiditque Jegendo, 
Non missura cutem, uisi plena cruuris, hiruuo. 


Sounson. ‘Then, Sir, let him go abroad toa distant country: 
let him go to some — where he ia nof known. Don't foe 
him go to the devil, where he ie known.’ — See Boswell, 
vol. jy. p. 50. ed. 183%.) 


® If“ dosed with,” &c. be censured as low, I heg ieave to 
refer to the original for something still lower; and if any 
reader will translate ‘ Minxerit in patrios cineres,” &c. Into 
a degent couplet, | will insert sald couplet in licu of the 
present, 


* [In tracing the fortunes of men, ft fs not a little curious 
to observe, how often the course of & whole life has depended 
un une single step. Had Lord Byron persisted in his original 
jrurnose of giving this poem to the press, instead of Chile 

faruld, it is more than probable that he would have been lost, 
as a great poet, tothe world. Inferior as this Paraphrase is, in 
every respect, to his former Satire, and, in some places, even 
descending below the level of under-graduate verssfiors, its 
failure, there can be little doubt, would have been certain 
and signal ;—hbis former assailants would have resuined their 
advantage over him, and either, in the bitterness of hls mor. 
tification, he would have flung Childe Harokt inte the Gre ; 
or, bad le summoned up sufficient confidence to publish that 
poem, its reception, even if sufficient to retrieve him in the 
cyes of the pubiic and his own, could never have, at all, re- 
sembled that explosion of success,—~that instantaneous and 
universal acclaim of admiration, inte which, coming, as It 
were, fresh from the land of song, he surprised the world, 
and in the midst of which he was borne, bupyant and self. 
assured, along, through a succession of new triumphs, each 
more splendid than the last. Happily, the better judgment 
of his friends averted such a rlak. — Monn.) 
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The Curse ot Minerva. 


—— “ Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Knmolat, et poenam acclerato ex sanguine sumit.’’ 
Encid, ub. xii. 
| 
| 
i 








No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

. s ° a h J 
Siow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 2 iat —— * sein dai play, 
Along Morea’'s hills the setting sun ; There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, And bright around, with quivering beams besct, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ; Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : 

Q'er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, The groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows ; Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 


On old Atgina’s rock and Hydra’s isle The cy — 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; ata —— — — a 


O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine, And sad ’ h 
Though there his altars are no more divine. ne ee Lara fase Aa 


Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss All, tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye ; 


Athens, Capuchin Convent, March 17, 1811. 


Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! And dull we , * 
Their azure arches through the long expanse, — rere tile ae yeas oe neocon: 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance, Again the Ægean, heard no more afar, 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war : 


Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 


Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix'd with the shades of many a distant isle, 


On such an eve his palest beam he cast That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 


When, Athens! here thy wisest look’d his last, 
How watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder'd sage’s 3 latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious bour of parting lingers still; 
But sad his light to agonising eyes, 

And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes ; 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
The land where Phabus never frown'd before ; 
But ere he sunk below Cithewron's head, 

The cup of woe was quaff'd —the spirit fied ; 
The soul of him that scorn’d to fear or fiy, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die, 


But, lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ; ¢ 


As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 
I mark'd the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poets’ lore ; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn’d to scan, 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man, 
‘he past return'd, the present seem’d to cease, 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece ! 


Hours roll'd along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Had gain'd the centre of her softest sky ; 
And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O'er the vain shrine of many a vanish'd god : 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine; when Hecate's glare, 
Check'd by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 





4 The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in our own 
pelea ; the days in winter are longer, but in Summer of less 
uration. 


> The kiosk is a Turkish summer-house ; the palm is with- 
out the present walls of Athens, not far from the temple of 
Theseus, between which and the tree the wall intervenes. 
——— stream is indeed scanty, and Ilissus has no stream 
at all. 


& [During our residence of ten weeks at Athens, there was 
not, | believe, a day of which we did not devote a part to the 
contemplation of the noble monuments of Grecian genius, that 
have oudived the ravages of time, and the outrage of bar- 
barous and antiquarian despoilers. The Temple of Theseus, 
which was within five minutes’ walk of our lodgings, is the 
most perfect ancient edifice {n the world. In this fabric, the 
most enduring stability, and a simplicity of design pecullarly 
striking, are united with the highest elegance and accuracy of 


1 [This fierce philippic on Lord Elgin, whose collection of 
Athenian marbles was ultimately purchased for the nation, in 
1816, at the cost of thirty-five thousand pounds, was written 
at Athens, in March, 18)1, and prepared for publication along 
with the “ [ints from Horace ;” Lut, like that sare, sup- 
pressed by Lord Byron, from motives which the reader will 
easily understand. I¢ was first given to the world in 1828, 
Few can Wonder that Tord Byron's feelings should have been 
—— excited by the spectacle of the despoiled Parthenon; 

ut it Is only duc to Lord Elgin to keep in mind, that, had 
those precious marbles remained, they must, iu all likelihood. 
have perlabed for ever amidst the miserable scenes of vialence 
which Athens has since witnessed ; and that their presence 
in England has already, by universal admission, been of the 
most essential advantage to the fine arts of our own country. 
The political allusions in this poem are not such as require 
much explanation. It contains many lines, which, it is hoped, 
the author, on mature reflection, disapproved of — but is tou 


vigorous a specimen of his fambics to be omitted in any col- | yorkmanship; the characteristic of the Doric style, whose 


lective edition of his works. edie ae 
# [Phe splendid lines with which eis satire opens, down to | Shtste Ura ja no, 1 She oP ot he adore A gets 


“ As thus, within the watls of Pallas’ fane,”’ first appeared at tleman of Athens, of great taste and skill, assured ue that, | 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


— — — — — — — — — — 


the comme acoment of the th'rd canto of the Corsair, the au- nt 

: ed contemplation of this temple, and the re- 
thor having, at that time, abandoned all notion of publishing — Portion: S could aerie pn look with bis 
a near aah orig lock. mene part) aveustomed satisfaction upon the Ionic and Corinthian ruins 
( the iour of execution} notwithstanding — —— of Athons, much less upon tho specimens of the more modern 

’ 2 
disciples to walt till the sun went down. species of architecture to be * — Italy. — Hopnovuss.] 
8 
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O'er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart Uke echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mused, and treasured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When, lo! a giant form before me strode, 

And Pallas hail’d me in her own abode ! 


Yes, "twas Minerva's self; but, ah! how changed 
Since o’er the Dardan field in arms she ranged ! 
Not such as erst, by her divine command, 

Her form appear'’d from Phidias’ plastic ban’ 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 
Her idle egis bore no Gorgon now ; 

| Her belm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seem’'d weak and shaftless e’en to mortal glan=s ; 
The olive branch, which still she deign'd to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch, and wither’d in her grasp; 
And, ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 
Celestial tears bedimm’d her large blue eye : 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow, 
And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woe ! 





i. 


—— — — — 


“ Mortal !”-—~ "twas thus she spake —“ that blush 
of shame 

Proclaims thee Briton, once a noble name ; 
First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 
Now honour'd less by all, and least by me: 
Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found. f 
Seek’st thou the cause of loathing ? — look around. 
Lo! here, despite of war and wasting fire, 
I saw successive tyrannies expire. 
*Scaped from the ravage of the Turk and Goth,} 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both. ? 
Survey this vacant, violated fane ; 
Recount the relics torn that yet remain : 
These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adurn’d,$ 
That Adrian rear’d when drooping Scienc 
What more I owe let gratitude attest — 
Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 
‘That ali may learn from whence the plunderer came, 
The insulted wall sustains his hated name‘: 
For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 
Below, his name — above, behold his deeds ! 5 
Be ever hail'd with equal honour here 
The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer : 
Arms gave the first his right, the last had none | 
But basely stole what less barbarians won. 
So when the lion quits his fell repast, 
Next prowis the wolf, the filthy jackal last : 
Fiesh, limbs, and blood the former make their own, 
The last poor brute securely gnaws the bone. 
Yet stili the gods are just, and crimes are cross’d: | 
See here what Elgin won, and what he lost! 


—— — 


— ———— 


1 (On the plaster wall, on the west side of the chapel, these 
have been very deeply cut :— 


Quop NON FecERUNT Got, 
Hoc ryaecerontr Scoti. 


The mortar wall, yet fresh when we saw it, supplying the 
place of the statue now in Lord Elgin’s collection, serves as a 
comment on this text. This eulogy of the Goths alludes to 
of a Greek historian, who relates that 
Alaric, either territied by two phantoms, one of Minerva her- 
self, the other of Achilles, terrible as when he atrede tuwards 
the walls of Troy to his friends, or struck with a reverential 
respect, had spared the treasures, ornaments, and people of 
the venerable city. — Hoprevax.} 


$ Tin the original MS. 
“ Ah, Athens! scarce estaped 
Hell sends a paltry Scotchman worse than both.''}] 


from Turk and Goth: 


—— — 
OD ation cee tn. 
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Another name with Afs pollutes my shrine : 
Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame.” 6 


She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply, 
To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye : 
“ Daughter of Jove! in Britain's injured name, 
A true-born Briton may the deed disclaim. 
Frown not on England; England owns him not: 
Athena, no! thy plunderer was a Scot. 
Ask’st. thou the difference ? From fair Phyle’s towers 
Survey Bootia ; —Caledonia’s ours. 
And well I know within that bastard land 7 
Hath Wisdom's goddess never held command ; 
A barren soil, where Nature’s germs, confined 
To stern sterility, can stint the mind ; 
Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
Emblem of al! to whom the land gives birth ; 
Each genial influence nurtured to resist ; 
A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist. | 
Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain | 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, | 
‘Till, burst at length, each watery head p'erflows, 
Foul as their soil, and frigid as their snows. 
Then thousand schemes of petulance and pride 
Despatch her scheming children far and wide: 
Sume east, some west, some everywhere but north, 
In quest of lawless gain, they issue forth. 
And thus — accursed be the day and year !— 
She sent a Pict to play the felon here, , 
Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 
As dull Bwotia gave a Pindar birth ; 
So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 
Bound to no clime, and victors of the grave, 
Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 
And shine like children of a happier strand ; 
As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, ts 
Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race.” 


“ Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumed, “ once 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore. ſmore 
‘Fhough fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine, 

To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Hear then in silence Pallas’ stern behest ; 
ffear and believe, for Time will tell the rest. 


were —— — e 


“ First on the head of him who did this deed 
My curse shall light,—on him and all his seed ; 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all the sons as senseless a3 fhe sire: 
If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race : 


— — 


3 This is spoken of the city in general, and not of the Acre- 
pols cai pdb nod The temple of Jupiter — by some 
supposed the Pantheon, was finished by rian ; sixteen 
columns are standing, of the most beautiful marble and archi 
tecture. 

« (On the original MS. is written — 

“ Aspice quos Pallas Scoto concedit honores, 
infra atat nomen — facta suprague vide."'] 

5 [For Lord Byron’s detailed remarks on Lord Elgin’s 
dealing with the Parthenon, sce Arrenptix, note A, to the 
second canto of Childe Harold.) 


& His lordship's name, and that of one who no longer bears 

ft, are carved conspicuously on the Parthenon ; above, in a 

rt not far distant, are the torn remnants of the basso re- 
fevos, destroyed tn a vain attempt to remove them. 


— Irish bastards,” according to Sir Callaghan O’ Brallag- 








Sfill with his hireling artists let him prate, 

And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom's hate ; 

Long of their patron’s gnato let them tell, 

‘Whose noblest, native gusto is—to sell ; 

To sell, and make-—may Shame record the day !— 

The state receiver of his pilfer’d prey. ' 

Meantime, the flattering, feeble dotard, West, 

Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain's best, 

With palsted hand shall tarn cach model o'er, 

And own himself an infant of fourscore. 2 

Be all the bruisers cull’d from all St. Giles’, 

That art and nature may compare thelr styles ; 

While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 

And marvel at his lordship’s ‘ stone shop’ there. 

Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs 
creep, 

To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep ; 

While many a languid maid, with longing sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye ; 

The room with transient glance appears to skim, 

Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb ; 

Mourns o’er the difference of now and then ; 

Exclaims, ‘ These Greeks indeed were proper men!’ 

Draws sly comparisons of these with those, 

And envies Lais all her Attic beaux. 

When shall a modern maid have swains like these ! 

Alas! Sir Harry is no Hercules! 

And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view, 

In silent indignation mix’d with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 4 

Oh, loathed in life, nor pardon'd in the dust, 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ! 

Link’d with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome, 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb, 

And Eratostratus and Elgin shine 

In many a branding page and burning line ; 

Alike reserved for aye to stand accursed, 

Perchance the second blacker than the first. 


7 - ee =| — ——— — —— — — 


“ So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fix’d statue on the pedestal of Scorn ; 
Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 
But fits thy country for her coming fate : 
Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 
Look to the Baltic — blazing from afar, 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war. 5 
Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 
Or break the compact which herself had made ; 
Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
She fled — but left behind her Gorgon shield : 
A fatal gift, that turn’d your friends to stone, 
And left lost Albion hated and alone. 


— — — — — — — 













— ——— — — — — — —— 


“ Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base ; 


— — — —— * 


1 [In 1816, thirty-five thousand pounids were voted by Par- 
Hament for the purchase of the Elgin marbles. } 

2 Mr, West, on seeing the “Elgin Collection" (1 suppose 
we shall hear of the “ Abersbaw * and ‘‘ Jack Shephard ” col- 
tection), declares himself “ a mere tyro ’’ in art. 


3 Poor Cribb was sadly puzzled when the marbles were first 
exhibited at Elgin House: he asked if it was not “a stone 
shop ? ’ — He was right; it ¢s a shop. 


ment of art ia England, cannot be doubted 
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THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


4 (That the Kigin marbles will contribute to the improve- 
. They must cer- 
tainly open the eyes of the British artists, and prove that the | 
trun aid only road to simplicity and beauty is the study of | 
nature. But, had wea right todimintsh the interest of Athens | 


— 





Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood 

And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
So may ye perish t - Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 


“Look on your Spain {—~she clasps the hand she 
hates, 


But boldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. 
Bear witness, bright Barossa! thou canst teil 
Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell. 
But Lusitania, kind and dear ally, 

Can spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. 

Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 

The Gaul retires for once, and all is done ! 

But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat 
Retrieved three long olympiads of defeat ? 


‘“‘ Look last at home— ye love not to look there ; 
On the grim smile of comfortless despair ; 
Your city saddens : loud though Revel howls, 
Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine prowls. 
See all alike of more or Jess bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there's nothing left. 

‘ Blest paper credit’; who shall dare to sing? 
It clogs like lead Corruption’s weary wing. 

Yet Pallas pluck'd each premier by the ear, 
Who gods and men alike disdain'd to hear ; 
But one, repentant o’er a bankrupt state, 

On Pallas calls, — but calls, alas! too late: 
Then raves for * *; to that Mentor bends, 
Though he and Pallas never yet were friends. 
Him senates hear, whom never yet they heard, 
Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 
So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign ‘log.’ 
Thus hail’d your rulers their patrician clod, 
As Egypt chose an onion for a god. 





“Now fare ye well! enjoy your little hour ; 
Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power ; 
Gloss o'er the failure of each fondest scheme ; 
Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a 
dream. 
Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 
And pirates barter all that’s left behind, 7 
No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 
Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war. 
The idle merchant on the useless quay 
Droops o’er the bales no bark may bear away 3 
Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encumber'd shores : 
The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 
And desperate mans him ’gainst the coming doom. 
Then in the senate of your sinking state 
Show me the man whose counsels may have weight. 


for selfish motives, and prevent successive generations of 
other nations from seeing those admirable — ? The 
‘Temple of Minerva was spared as a beacon to the world, 
to direct it to the knowledge of purity of taste. What can we 
say to the disappointed traveller, who is now deprived of the 
rich gratification which would have compensated his travel 
and his tot? It will he Httle consolation to him to say, he mey 
find the sculpture of the Parthenon in England. — H. W. 
Wiuriaus.] 

5 [The affair of Copenhagen.) 

6 * Blest r credit { last and best supply, 

That lends Corruption lighter — to fly 1"? —PoPs. 
7 The Deal and Dover — in specie, 
g4 
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Vain is each voice where tones could once com- 
E’en ‘factions cease to charm a factious land ; 

Yet jarring sects convulse a sister isle, 

And light with maddening hands the mutual pile. 


* "Tis done, ‘tis past, since Pallas warns in vain ; 

The Furies seize her abdicated reign : 

Wide o’er the realm they wave their kindling brands, 
And wring her vitals with their flery hands. 

But one convulsive struggle still remains, 

And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains, 
The banner’d pomp of war, the glittering files, 

O'er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles ; 

The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 

That bid the foe defiance ere they come ; 

The hero bounding at his country’s call, 

The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 

Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 

And bid it antedate tne Joys of arms. 





— 


The alts: 


| was all for domestic happiness; as, fifteen years ago, 
; on a visit to London, I married a middle-aged maid 
of honour. We lived happily at Hornem Hall till 
last season, when my wife and I were invited by the 
Countess of Waltzaway (a distant relation of my 
spouse) to pass the winter in town. Thinking no 
| harm, and our girls being come to a marriageable 
| (or, as they call it, merketable) age, and having 
} 


| 
AN APOSTROPHIC HYMN.? | 
“ Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 
Lxercet Diana — — Vira. 
“ Such on Eurotas’ banks, or Cynthia's height, 
Diana seems: and so she charms the sight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
| The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads.” 
Davven's Virgil. | 
besides a Chancery suit inveterately entailed upon 
TO THE PUBLISHER. the family estate, we came up in our old chartot,— 
Sim, of which, by the bye, my wife grew so much ashamed 
- I ama country gentleman of a midland county. | in Jess than a week, that I was obliged to buy 4 | 
I might have been a parliament-man for a certain | second-hand barouche, of which I might mount the | 
borough ; having had the offer of as many votes us | box, Mra, H. says, if I could drive, but never sce the 
General T. at the general election in 1812.3 But I | inside —that place being reserved fur the Honourable ; 


1 (‘The beautiful but barren Hymettus, the whole coast of 
Attica, ber hilis and mountains, Pentelficus, Anchesmus, Phi- 
 lopappus, &e. dc. are in themselves poetical ; and would be 
were swept from the earth. But, am Ito be told that the 
“nature” of Attica would be more poetical without the 
“art” of the Acropolis? of the Temple of Theseus? and of 
the still all Greek and glorious monuments of her exquisitely 


artificial genius ? Ask the traveller what strikes him as most 
poetical, the Parthenon, or the rock on which it stands ? The 
cout Colonna, or the Cape itself? The rocks at 


umns of Cape i 
the foot of it, or the recollection that Falconer's ship was 
bulged upon them? There are a thousand rocks and capes 
far more picturesque than those of the Acropolis and Ca 
Sunfam in . But it is the “art,” the columns, the 
temples, the wrecked vessel, which give them thelr antique 
and thelr modern poetry, and not the spots themaclves. I op- 


BYRON'S WORKS. 











! 
1 Th 


so if the name of Athens, of Athenians, and her very ruins, | 


+ 


— — —— — — — — — — — — — ————— 
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‘With death alone are laurels cheaply bought : 
Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 

His day.of mercy is the day of fight. 

But when the field is fought, the battle won, 
Though drench’d with gore, his woes are but begun ; 
His déeper deeds as yet ye know by name; 

The slaughter'd peasant and the ravish'd dame, 
The rifled mansion and the foe-reap'd field, 

Hi! suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 
Say with what eye along the distant down 

Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 
How view the column of ascending flames 

Shake his red shadow o'er the startled Thames ? 
Nay, frown not, Albion! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine: 
Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 

Go, ask thy bosom who deserves thera most. 

The law of heaven and earth is life for life, 

And she who raised, in vain regrets, the strife.” ! 


But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 
| 
| 
| 


Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and opera- ; 
knight. Hearing great praises of Mrs. H.’s dancing 
(she was famous for birthnight minuets in the latter | 
end of the last century), I unbooted, aud went to a | 
ball at the Countess's, expecting to see a country : 
dunce, or, at most, cotillons, reels, and all the old ; 
paces to the newest tunes. But, judge of my surprise, 
on arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Hornem with her 


posed, and will ever se, the robbery of ruins from Athens 
to instruct the English in sculpture; but why did I do 30? 
¢ ruins are as povtical in Piccadilly as they were in the 
Parthenon ; but the Parthenon and its rock are leas so without 
them. Such is the poetry of art.” — Byrom Letters, 1821.) 


® (This trifle was written at Cheltenham in the autumn of 
1812, and published anonymously in the spring of the follow- 
ing year. It was not very well received at the time by the 
public; and the author was by no means anxiots it 
should be considered as his handiwork. “1 hear,” he says, 
in a letter to a friend, “ that a certain malicious publication 
on waltzing is attributed tome. This report, } suppose, you 
will take care to contradict ; as the author, Lam gure, will ‘not 
like that I should wear his cap and bells.""} | 
J 


% State of the poll (last day), 5. 


— — — 
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THE WALTZ. | 


arms half round the loins of a huge hussar-looking 
gentleman I never set eyes on before; and his, to 
say truth, rather more than half round her waist, 
turning round, and round, and round, to a d——~—d 
sce-saw up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me 
of the “ Black joke,” only more “ affettuoso,” till it 
made me quite giddy with wondering they were not 
so. By-and-by they stopped a bit, and I thought 
they would sit or fall down: — but no; with Mrs. H.'s 
hand on his shoulder, “ quam familiariter”! (as 
Terence said, when I was at school), they walked 
about a minute, and then at it again, like two cock- 
chafers spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what 
all this meant, when, with a loud laugh, a child no 
older than our Wilhelmina (a name I never heard 
but in the Vicar of Wakeficld, though her mother 
would call her after the Princess of Swappenbach, ) 
said, “ Lord! Mr. Hornem, can’t you see they are 
valtzing ?” or waltzing (I forget which); and then 
up she got, and her mother and sister, and away they 
went, and round-abouted it till supper time. Now, 
that I know what it is, I Hke it of all things, and 
so does Mrs. H. (though I have broken my shins, 
and four times overturned Mrs, Hornem's maid, in 
practising the preliminary steps in a morning). 
Indeed, so much do I like it, that having a turn for 
rhyme, tastily displayed in some election ballads, and 
songs in honour of all the victories (but till lately I 
have had little practice in that way), I sat down, and 
with the aid of William Fitzgerald, Esq. 2, and a few 
hints from Dr. Busby >, (whose recitations I attend, 
and am monstrous fond of Master Busby’s manner 
of delivering his father's late successful “ Drury Lane 
Address,”) I composed the following hymn, where- 
withal to make my sentiments known to the public; 
whom, nevertheless, I heartily despise, as well as the 
critics. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


HORACE HORNEM. 


Che Waltz. 


Muss of the many-twinkling feet 4! whose churms 
Are now extended up from legs to arms; 


' My Latin is all forgotten, if a man can be said to have 
forgotten what he never remembered ; but I bought ay 
title-page motto of a Catholic priest for a three-shilling ban 
token, after much haggling for the cucm sixpence. I grudged 
the money to a papist, being all for the memory of Perceval 
and “ No popery,” and quite regretting the downfal of the 
pepe, hecause we can't burn him any more. 

2 [See anié, p. 421.) 

3 (See “‘ Rejected Addresses.’’} 

4“ Glance thelr many-twinkling foet.”"—Gray. 


’ To rival Lord Wellesley's, or his nephew’s, as the reader 
leases :—the one gained a pretty woman, whom he deserved, 
y fighting for; and the other has been fighting in the Pen- 

insulu many a long day, “by Shrewsbury clock,” without 
nlng anything in that country but the title of “the Great 
rd,” and “the Lord; which gavours of profanation, 
having been hitherto applied only to that Boing to whom 
“Te Deums" for carnage are the rankest blasphemy. — It is 
to be presumed the general will one day return to his Sabine 
farm ; there 
“ To tame the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquer'd Spain {” 
The Lord Peterborough conquered continents in a summer ; 
we do more— we contrive both to conquer and lose them ina 
shorter season. Uf the “ great Lord's” Cénetnnatian progress 
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Terpsichore !——-too long misdeem'd a maid—- 
Reproachful term — bestow’d but to upbraid-— 
Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness shine, 
The least a vestal of the virgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thine the name of prude : 
Mock'd, yet triumphant; sneer’d at, unsubdued ; 
Thy legs must move to conquer as they fly, 

If but thy coats are reasonably high ; 

Thy breast — if bare enough — requires no shield ; 
Dance forth — sans armour thou shalt take ‘the field, 
And own — impregnable to mos¢ assaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten “ Waltz.” 


Hail, nimble nymph { to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker’d votary of waltz and war, 
His night devotes, despite of spur and boots; 
A sight unmatch’d since Orpheus and his brutes : 
Hail, spirit-stirring Waltz !-— beneath whose banners 
A modern hero fought for modish manners ; 
On Hounslow’s heath to rival Wellesley’s > fame, 
Cock'd — fired-—~and miss’d his man — but gain’d his 

aim ; 

Hail, moving Muse! to whom the fair one’s breast 
Gives all it can, and bids us take the rest. 
Oh! for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, 
The latter’s loyalty, the former's wits, 
To “ energise the object I pursue,” 6 
And give both Belial and his dance their due! 


Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine), 
Long be thine import from all duty free, 

And hock itself be lese esteem’d than thee: 

In some few qualities alike —for hock 

Improves our cellar——thou our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs—thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart: 

Through the full veins thy gentler poison swims, 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 


Oh, Germany! how much to thee we owe, 
As heaven-born Pitt can testify below, 
Ere cursed confederation made thee France’s, 
And only Ieft us thy d——d debts and dances! 
Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 
We bless thee still —for George the Third is Icft! 
Of kings the best — and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Fourth. 


in agriculture be no speedier than the Freres average 
of time in Pope's couplet, it will, according to the farmers’ 
proverb, be ‘* ploughing with dogs.'’ 

By the bye—one of this illustrious person's new titles is 
forgotten — it ia, however, worth remembering —“' Sainador 
del mundo!" credite, postert! If this be the appellation an- 
nexed by the inhabitants of the Peninsula to the name of a 
man who has not yet saved them—dquery—are they worth 
saving, even in this world ? for, accor ng to the mildest mo- 
difications of any Christian creed, those three words make the 
odds much against them iu the next.—“ Saviour of the 
world,”” quotha | — it were to be wished that he, or any one 
else, could save a corner of it—his country. Yet this etupid 
misnomer, although it shows the near connection between 
superstition and fwpiety, so far has its use, that it proves 
there can be little to dread from those Catholics (inquisitorial 
Catholics too) who can confer guch an appelletion on a Pro. 
testand. ¥ suppose next year he will be entitled the “ Virgin 
: Mary:” if so, Lord George Gordon himself would have 
{ nothing to object to such Mberal bastards of our Lady of 
, Babylon. 


| © [Among the addresses sent in to the Drury Lane Com- 
i mittee was one by Dr. Busby, which began by asking— 


J 
ing objects men pursuc, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do ?’'] 


——— ae . 
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To Germany, and highnesses serene, 

Who owe us millions—- don't we owe the queen ? 
To Germany, what owe we not besides ? 

So oft bestowing Brunswickers and brides ; 

Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud : 
Who sent us—-so be pardon’d all her faults — 

A dozen dukes, some kings, a queen — and Waits. 


But peace to her — her emperor and diet, 
Though now transferr'd to Buonaparte's “ fiat |” 
Back to my theme — O Muse of motion! say, 
How frst to Albion found thy Waltz her way ? 


Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales, 
From Hamburg's port (while Hamburg yet had mails), 
Ere yet unlucky Fame —compell’d to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg — was chill’d to sleep ; 
Or, starting from her slumbers, deign’d arise, 
Heligoland ! to stock thy mart with lies; 
While unburnt Moscow! yet had news to send, 
Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend, 
She came-—— Waltz came — and with her certain sets 
OF true despatches, and as true gazettes : 
Then flamed of Austcrlitz the blest despatch, 
Which Moniteur nor Morning Post can match ; 
And —almost crush’d beneath the glorious news — 
Ten plays, and forty tales of Kotzebue’s ; 
One envoy’'s letters, six composers’ airs, 
And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsic fairs ; 
Meiner’s four volumes upon womankind, 
Like Lapland witches to insare a wind ; 
Brunck's heaviest tome for ballast, and, to back it, 
Of Heyné, such as should not sink the packet. 


Fraught with this cargo—and her fairest freight, 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 
The welcome vesse) reach'd the genial strand, 
And round her flock’d the daughters of the land. 
Not decent David, when, before the ark, 
His grand pas-seul excited some remark ; 
Not love-lorn Quixote, when his Sancho thought 
The knight's fandango friskier than it ought : 
Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 
Her nimble feet danced off another's head ; 
Not Cleopatra on her galley’s deck, 
Display'd so much of leg, or more of neck, 
Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the moon 
Beheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune! 


To you, ye husbands of ten years! whose brows 
Ache with the annual tributes of a spouse ; 


2 The patricttc arson of our amiable allies cannot be suffi- 
ciently commended — nor subscribed for. Amongst other de- 
tafis omitted in the various despatches of our cloquent am- 
bassador, he did not state (being too much occupied with the 

loite of Colonel C-——, in swimming rivers frozen, and 

~ ower roads impassadle,) that one entire province 

~~~, by famine In the most melancholy manner, as fol- 
~~ tam in General in’s consummute conflagration, 


the of tallow and train oil was so great, that the 
market was uate to the demand: and-thus one hundred 
and — t nd persons were starved to death, by 


to wholesome diet! The lamplighters of 
have since subscribed a pint (of off) a piece, and the 
taHow-chandiers have usly voted a quantity of best 
moulds (four to the pouch 
w 


—— to the relief of the surviving 
Scythians ;— scar 
attention 


—— — nag reine — — and — 
7 er than the quan 0 
provision, be totally alleviated. Ie is said, in returs, that the 
untouched Ukraine has subscribed sixty thousand beeves for 
a day's meal to our suffering manufacturers. 

% Dancing girls who do for hire what Waltz doth gratis. 

⁊ It cannot be complained now, as in the Lady Baussiére's 
time, of the“ Sieur de la Croix,” that there be “ no whiskers ;” 


BYRON’S WORKE. 


To you of nine years less, who only bear 

The budding sprouts of these that you shall wear, 
With added ornaments around them roll’d 

Of native brass, or law-awarded gold ; 

To you, ye matrons, ever on the watch 

To mar a son's, or make a daughter's match ; 

To you, ye children of-— whom chance secords.—. 
Aiways the ladies, and sometimes their lords; 

To you, ye single gentlemen, who seek 

Torments for life, or pleasures for a week ; 

As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 

To gain your own, or snatch another’s bride ; — 
To one and all the lovely stranger came, 

And every ball-room echoes with her name. | 


Endearing Waltz !—-to thy more melting tune 

Bow Irish jig, and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels, avaunt{ and country-dance, forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe! 
Waltz — Waltz alone — both fegs and arms demands, 
Liberal of feet, and lavish of her hands ; 
Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Where ne'er before — but — pray “ put out the light." 
Methinks the glare of yonder chandelier 
Shines much too far—or I am much too near; 
And true, though strange -—~ Waltz whispers this re- 

' My slippery steps are safest in the dark!” [mark, 
But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 
And lends her longest petticoat to Waltz. 


Observant travellers of every time ! 
Ye quartos publish’d upon every clime tf 


| Oh say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 


Fandango's wriggle, or Bolero’s bound ; 

Can Egypt's Almas? — tantalising group — 
Columbia's caperers to the warlike whoop — 
Can anght from cold Kainschatka to Cape Horn 
With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be borne ? 
Ah, no! from Morier’s pages down to Galt’s, 
Each tourist pens a paragraph for “ Waltz.” 


Shades of those belles whose reign began of yure, 
With George the Third’s — and ended long before ! — 
Though in your daughters’ daughters yet you thrive, 


| Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive ! 


Back to the ball-room speed your spectred host, 
Fool's Paradise ir dail to that you lost. 

No treacherous powder bids conjecture quake ; 

No stiff-starch'd stays make meddling fingers ache ; 
(Transferr’d to those ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in their visage 3, women in their shape ; ) 


but how far these are indications of valour in the Seld, or 
elsewhere, may sii be questionable. Much may be, and 
hath been, avouched ou both sides. In the olden time phi- 
losophers had whiskers, and soldiers noné— Scipio himself 
was shaven — Hannthal thought his one oye handsome enough 
without a beard; but Adrian, the emperor, ware a beard 
(having warts on his chin, which neither the Empress Sabina 
Marlborough none--Bucnaparte Ip unwbishered. che Repost 
rough none— Buonaparte is unw 

whiskered ; “ argal”’ greatness of mind and whiskers may or 
thay not go together: but certainty the different occurrences, 
since the growth of the last mentioned, go further tn bubalf of 
whiskers than the anathoma of Anselm did agaiast long hair 
Hi the — of tara lary i conan ot was a favou eat 
our. See Lodowic rey's cons Ram Alley, ; 
Act I. Scene 1. 

- ba. Now for a wager~- What coloured beard comes 
next by the window ? 

“ Adriana. A black man’s, 1 think. 

“ Taftia. I think not so: [think a red, for that {s most 


in fashion, 
There is “ nothing new under the san," but red, thon a 


Jusourtie, has now subsided into a favowrite’s colour 















No dameel faints when rather closely press’d, 
But more caressing seems when most carese’d ; 
Superfluous hartshorn, and reviving salts, 


' Both banish'd by the sovereign cordial “ Waite.” 


Seductive Waltz |— though on thy native shore 
Even Werter’s self prociaim'd thee half a whore ; 
Werter — to decent vice though much inclined, 
Yet warm, not wanton; dassied, but not blind-— 
Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with Stael, 
Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball ; 

The fashion hails-—from courtesses to queens, 

And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes ; 

Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns—if nothing else — at least our Aeads ; 
With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And cockneys practise what they can't pronounce. 
Gods | how the glorious theme my strain exalts, 

And rhyme finds partner rhyme in praise of “ Waltz {” 


Blest was the time Waltz chose for her début ; 
The court, the Regent, like herself were new ;! 
New face for friends, for foes some new rewards ; 


- New ornaments for black and royal guards ; 


New laws to hang the rogues that roar’d for bread ; 
New coins (most new) 2 to follow those that fied ; 
New victories — nor can we prize them less, 


, Though Jenky wonders at his own success ; 


New wars, because the old succeed so well, 

That most survivors envy those who fell ; 

New mistresses — no, old —and yet ‘tis true, 

Though they be old, the thing is something new ; 

Each new, quite new — (except some ancient tricks), 3 

New white-sticks, gold-sticks, broom-sticks, all new 
sticks ! 

With vests or ribands — deck’d alike in hue, 

New troopers strut, new turncoats blush in blue: 

So saith the muse: my-—— 4, what say you? 

Such was the time when Waltz might best maintain 

Her new preferments in this novel reign ; 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such ; 

Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much ; 

Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 

And tell-tale powder —all have had their days. 

The ball begins — the honours of the house 

First duly done by daughter or by spouse, 


— 


1 An anachronism — Waltz and the battle of Austerlitz are 
before said to have opened the ball together: the bard means 
(if he means an thing), Waits was not so much in vogue till 
the Regent attained the acmé of his popularity. Waltz, the 
comet, whiskers, and the new government, illuminated heaven 
and earth, in all their glory, much about the same timo: of 
theso the comet only has disappeared ; the other three con- 
tinue to astonish us still. — Printer’s Devil. 


3 Amongst others a new ninepence — a creditable coin now 
— worth a pound, in paper, at the fairest calcu- 

ation. 

3“ Oh that right should thus overcome might!"” Who 
does not remeraber the “ delicate investigation '' in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor ?’’... 

“ Ford. Pray you, come near: if I suspect without cause 
why then make sport at me: then let me be your jest; i 
deserve it. How now ? whither bear you this ? 

“ Mrs. Ford. What have yor to do whither they bear it > 
“you were best meddle with buck-washing.”’ 


4 The gentle, or ferocious, reader may fill up the blank 
as he pleases—there are sevetal dissyllabic names at des 
service (buing already in the Regent's): it would not be fair 
to back any —— initial nst the al t, as Overy 
month will add to the list now entered for the sweepstakes : 
~—-& distinguished consonant is said to be the favourite, much 
against the wishes of the snowing ones, 


5 “We have changed all that,” says the Mock Doctor — 


satus ———— — ——— — — HOMAGE —— — 


THE WALTZ. 
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Some potentate-~—or royal or serene — 

With Kent's gay grace, or sapient Gloster’s mien, 
Leads forth the ready dame, whose rising flush 
Might once have been mistaken for a biush. 

From where the garb just leaves the bosom free, 
That spot where hearts 5 were ance supposed to be ; 
Round al] the confines of the yielded waist, 

The strangest hand may wander unditplaced ; 

The lady’s in return may grasp as much 

As princely paunches offer to her touch. 

Pleased round the chalky floor how well they trip, 
One hand reposing on the royal hip ; 

The other to the shoulder no less royal 

Ascending with affection truly loyal ! 

Thus front to front the partners move or stand, 
The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand ; 
And all in turn may follow in their rank, 

The Earl of — Asterisk — and Lady — Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one—- with those of fashion’s host, 
For whose blest surnames — vide “ Morning Post” 
(Or if for that impartial print too late, 

Search Doctors’ Commons six months from my date) — 
Thus all and each, in movement swift or slow, 
The genial contact gently undergo; 

Till some might marvel, with the modest Turk, 
If “ nothing follows all this palming work ?”6 
True, honest Mirza !— you may trust my rhyme—. 
Something does follow at a fitter time; 

The breast thus publicly resign’d to man, 

In private may resist him —— 4 it can. 


— 


O ye who loved our grandmothers of yore, 
Fitzpatrick, Sheridan 7, and many more } 
And thou, my prince! whose sovereign taste and 

will 

It is to love the lovely beldames still ! 
Thou ghost of Queensberry ! whose judging sprite 
Satan may spare to peep a single night, 
Pronounce — if ever in your days of bliss 
Asmodeus struck so bright a stroke as this ? 
To teach the young ideas how to rise, 
Flush in the cheek, and languish in the eyes : 
Rush to the heart, and lighten through the frame, 
With half-told wish and ill-dissembled fame: 
For prurient nature still will storm the breast — 
Who, tempted thus, can answer for the rest ? 


— — — 


‘tis all gone— Asmodeus knows where. After all, it is of 
no gredt importance how women's are of; 
they have nature's privilege to distribute them as rdly a6 
possible. But there are also some men with hearts so tho- 
roughly bad, as to remind us of those phenomena often men- 
tioned in natural history; viz. a mass of solid stone-—anly to 
be opened by force—.and when divided, you discover a toad 
in the centre, lively, and with the reputation of being veno- 
mous, 


6 In Turkey a pertinent, here an impertinent and super- 
fluous, question —— ag asin the text, by a Persian to 
Morier, on seeing a waltz {n Pera--Fide Morier’s Travels. 

7 [1 once heard Sheridan repeat, in a ball-room, some 
verses, which had lately written on waltzing; and of 
which I remember the following — 


“ With tranquil step, and timid, downcast glance, 
Behold the well-pair’d vy now advance. 
In such sweet posture our first tamoved, 
While, hand in through bden‘s bowers they roved, 
Ere yet the Devil, with promise fine and 
Turn’d their poor heads, and taught them how to waltz. 
One band grasps hers, the other holds her hip 3 


For so the law’s laid down by Baron Trip.” 


This gentleman, whose name suits so aptly as a legal autho- 
rity on the subject of waltzing, was, at the time these verses 
were written, well known in the dancing circles. — Moons.) 


— — — — — — — — —— 
—— —— — — — ———— — 
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But ye — who never felt a single thought 
For what our morals are te be, or ought; 
Who wisely wish the charms you view to reap, 
Say — would ‘you make those beauties quite so 

cheap ? 

Hot from the hands promiscuously applied, 
Round the slight waist, or down the glowing side, 
Where were the rapture then to clasp the form 
From this lewd grasp and lawless contact warm ? 
At once love's most endearing thought resign, 
To press the hand so press'd by none but thine ; 
To gaze upon that eye which never met 
Another's ardent look without regret ; 
Approach the lip which all, without restraint, 
Come near enough —~if not to touch — to taint; 
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If such thou lovest - love her then no mere, 
Or give —like her — caresses to a score ; 
Her mind with these is gone, and with it go 
The little left behind it to bestow. 


Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus blaspheme ? 
Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 
Terpsichore, forgive ! — at every ball 
My wife now waltzes — and my daughters shall ; 
My son — (or stop —'tis needless to inquire — 
These little accidents should ne’er transpire ; 
Some ages hence our genealogic tree 
Will wear ag green a bough for him as me) — 
Waltzing shall rear, to make our name amends, 
Grandsons for me — in heirs to all his friends. 


Ore to Napoleon Buonaparte. 


“ Expende Annibalem : — quot libras in duce summo 


Invenies ?”’ 


a 


“ The Emperor N 40s was acknowledged by the Senate, by the Italians, 

enta, were loudly celebrated; and those who derived 

announced in prophet! strains the restoration of public felicity. 
« 


virtues, and military 


® 


& e e ® 
By this shameful abdication, he — his life 


Rxile, qu . — GIBBON'S 





"T 1s done — but yesterday a King ! 
And arm’d with Kings to strive — 
And now thou art a nameless thing : 
So abject — yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand throncs, 
Who strew'd our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 4 
Since he, miscall'd the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


Til-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee ? 

By gazing on thyself grown blind 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 

With might unquestion'd, — power to save, — 

Thine only gift hath been the grave, : 
To those that worshipp’d thee ; 


a few years, in a very ambiguous state, 
ecline and Fall, vol, vi. p. 220.3 


— — — — 


| 


JSUVENAL, Sat, x. 2 


and by the Provinclals of Gaul; his moral 
any private benefit from his government 


* * e 
* + a * 
between an Emperor and an 


— 


Nor till thy fall could mortals gucss 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 


Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 
To after-warriors more, 

Than high Philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preach’d before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 

Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 

Those Pagod things of sabre sway, 

With fronts of brass, and fect of clay. 


The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife 5— 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 
Tu thee the breath of life ; 


\ 


? [The reader has seen that Lord Byron, when publishing Was kmooth, and the whale bedy visible.” Wonderful to re- 


* The Corsair," in January 14/4, announced an apparently 
te serious resolution to withdraw, for sume vears at least, 
pouty. His letters of the February and March follow- 
ing abound in repetitions of the same determination. On the 
morning of the ninth of April, he writes,—° No more rhynw 
for-—or rather from—me. have taken my leave of that 
stage, and henceforth wil! mountebank it no longer.’ lu the 
evening, a Gazette Extraordinary announced the abdication 
of Fon eau, and the Poet violated his vows next morn- 
wns ~-~*<~ this Ode, which he immediately published, 
though without his name. His Diary says, “ April 10. To- 
day I have boxed one hour—written an ode to Napoleon 
Ruonaparte — copled {t-— eaten six biscuits — drank four 
bottles of soda water, and redde away the rest of my tima."j 


3 [ Produce the urn that Hannibal contains, 
And weigh the mighty dust which yet remains ; 
AND 19 THIS ALL!" 
ft know not that this was ever done in the old world; at least, 
with to Hannibal: but, in the statistical account of 
I find that Sir John Paterson had the curiosity to 
collect, and weigh, the ashes of a person discovered a tow 
years since In the parish of Eccles; which he was happily 
enabled to do with great facility, as “the Inside of the conti 


late, he found the whole did not exceed in weight one ounce 
Qhalf! Anp is tis aL! Alas! the quot dibras itself 
is a satirical exaggeration. ~Grrvory.} 
3 Ct — you * ———— — pes —— which 
you w nd singularly appropriate.”"Lord Byrom to Mr. 
Murray, April Ip 1414.j - 


* {1 don't know—but I think J, even J (an insect com- 
red with this creature), have set my life on casts not a mil- 
ionth part of this man's. But, after all, a crown may not be 
worth dying for. Yet, to outlive Lod! tor thig!} 1! “Oh that 
Juvenal or Johnson could rise from the dead!‘ Expende— 
uot Sibras in duce summo invenies?’ I knew they were 
Hight in the balance of mortality; but I thought their uen 
dust weighed more carats, Alas! this imperial diamond hath 
a flaw in it, and is now hardly fit to stick.in a glaziers pencil ; 
— the pen of the historian won't rate it worth a ducat. Psha! 
tomething too much of this.’ But ] won't give him up even 
now; though all his admirers have, like the Thances, fallen 
from him."’Byron Diary, Aprit 9.) 


_ > “Certaminis gandia—the expression of Attila in his 
harangue to his army, previous to the battle of Chalons, 
given in Cassiodorus, 


: 
. 
: 


ag cee hoe ea ee ae Se 


eo re nee ee ne 


1 ( Out of town six days. 
ttle pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal. 
’ Ake Milo, he would rend the oak; but it closed 
again, wedged his hands, and now the beasts—lion, bear, 
down to the dirtiest jackall - inay all tear him. That Musco- 
vite winter wedged his arms:—ever since, he has fought 
with his feot and teeth. The last may still leave their marks ; 
and ‘ J] guess now ' (as the Yankees say), that he will yet play 
them a pass." Byron Diary, April 8.] 


2 Sylia.—-[We find the germ of this stanza in the Diary of 
the evening before it was written: —“ Methinks 8 
better; for he revenged, and resigned in the height of his 
away, red with the slaughter of his foes —the finest instance 
Dioclosian 
1 did well too— Amurath not amiss, had he become aught ox- 

cept a dervise— Charles the Fifth but 60 so: but Napoleon 
worst of all." —- Byron Diary, April 9.) 


3 {* Altor potent spell’ to * quickening spell :’ the first (as 
Polonius says) ‘ is a vite phrase,’ and means nothing, besides 
heing common-place and Rosa-Mai 
tion of not publishing, though our Ode is a thing of little 
gth and less consequence, it will he better altogether that 
) it ie anonymous.”— Lord Byron to Mr, Murray, April 11.) 


4 (Charles tho Fifth, Emperor of Germany, and King of 
n, resigned, in 1555, his imperial crown to his brother 


— — — — —— —— — — — 











The ‘sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife — 


All quell’d | Dark Spirit! what must be 


The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolate ! 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own ! 

Is it some yet imperial hope, 


That with such change can calmly cope ? 


Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince — or Ilve a slave — 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 


He who of old would rend the oak }, 
Dream’d not of the rebound : 

Chain'd by the trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone — how look’d he round ? 

Thou, in the sternness of thy strength, 

An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found: 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey ; 

But thou must eat thy heart away ! 


The Roman 2, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home — 

fe dared depart in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet left him such a doom ! 

His only glory was that hour 

Uf self-upheld abandon’d power. 


The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, ° 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell ; 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtle disputant oh creeds, 
His dotage trifled well: + 
Yet better had he neither known 
A bigot’s shrine, nor despot's throne. ° 


But thou — from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 


orious contempt of the rascals upon record. 
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ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 








— — — ——— ——— —— — — — 


On my return, find my poor 


F j ‘ ms ; ‘ 
Rls Gen erdinand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip, 


and retired to a monastery in Estremadura, where he con- 
formed, in his manner of Jiving, to all the rigour of monastic | 
austerity. Not satisfied with this, he dressed himself in his 
shroud, was laid in his coffin with much solemnity, joined in 
the provers which were offered up for the rest of his soul, and 
mingled his tears with those which his attendants shed, as if 
they had been celebrating a real funeral.} 


5 [J looked inte Lord Kaimes’s ‘ Sketches of the History 


Charles the Fifth for celehrating his funeral obsequies in his 
Nfe-time, which, I told him, I had been used to think a se- 
lemn and affecting act. Jonxson. ‘ Why, Sir, 3 man 
dispose his mind to think so of that act of Charles; but it is 
s0 liable to ridicule, that if one man out of ten thousand 
laughs at it, he "ll make the other nine thousand nine hundred 
ae ew sues laugh too.” '— Boswell’s Joknson, vol. vii. 
p. e ei 2 


Ode ia eer eee resolu | > Tit ia well known that Count Neipperg, a gentleman in 


the suite of the Em 
to Maria Louisa within a few days after Napoleon 


husband. He ia said to have been a man of remarkably plain 
appearance. The Count died in 1831.) 











Too late thou leav'st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung; 
To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footatool of a thing so mean ;' 

















And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ! 

And Monarchs bow'd the trembling limb, 
And thank’d him for a throne ! 

Fair Freedom ! we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind! 














Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain : 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again — 

But who would soar the solar height, 

To set in such a starless night ? 6 













Weigh’d in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales, Mortality! are just 
Yo all that pass away : 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 
To dazzle and dismay : 
Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 




















And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

liow bears her breast the torturing hour ? 
Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 

Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless Homicide ? 

If still she loves thec, hoard that gem; 

"Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem 17 







an,’ and mentioned to Dr. Johnson his censure of 








835.) 
[“ But who would rise in brightest day 
To set without one parting ray ?”—MS,] 








eror of Austria, who was first presented 
3 abdica- 
became, in the sequel, her chamberlain, and then her 

















his father, on being for the second time banished 


Then haste thee to thy sullen Iale, 
And gase upon the sea ; 

That element may meet thy smile. 
It ne’er was ruled by thee ! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand, 

In loitering mood upon the sand, 
That Earth is now as free ! 

That Corinth’s pedagogue! hath now 

Transferr’d his by-word to thy brow. 


Thou Timour ! in his captive’s cage ® 
What thoughts will there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prison’d rage ? 
But one— “ The world was mine |” 
Uniess, like he of Babylon, 
All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 
Life wil not long confine 
That spirit pour'’d so widely forth — 
So long obey’d —so little worth ! 


Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, $ 
Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 

And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock ! 

Foredoom'd by God — by man accurst, ¢ 

And that last act, though not thy worst, 
The very Fiend's arch mock ; 5 

He in his fall preserved his pride, 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died! 


1 [Dionysius the Younger, esteemed a greater ¢ — 

om Syra- 
cuse, retired to Corinth, where he was obliged to turn schocl- 
master for a subsistence. } 


2 The cage of Bajazet, by order of Tamerlane. 
3 Prometheus. 


« (In first draught — 
‘* He suffered for kind acts to men, 
Who have not seen his like again, 
At least of kingly stock ; 
Since he was good, and thou but great, 
Thou canst not quarrel with thy fate.’’] 


“ The very flend’s arch mock — 
To lip a wanton, and suppose her chaste.” 
SHAKSPRARE. 

[ We believe there is no doubt of the truth of the anecdote 
here alluded to-of Napoleon's baving found leisure for an 
unworthy amour, the very evening of bis arrival at Fou- 
tainebleau. ] 


6 [The three last stanzas, which Lord Byron had been s0- 
licited by Mr. Murray to write, in order to avold the stamp 
duty then im 5 ——— not exceeding a sheet, 
were not published with the rest of the poem. ‘“ I don't like 
them at all,’’ sa 
out. The fact is, | can’t do anything I am asked to do, how- 
ever gladly I would; and at the end of a week my interest in 
a composition goes off.’’) 

? [iy one of Lord Byron's MS. Diaries, begun at Ravenna 
in , 1821, we find the following: — What shall I write ? 

other al? Ithink not. Any thing that comes up- 





“My Dictionary. 

“ -~- I have often been puzzled with his character. 
Was he a great man? Assuredly. But not one of wey oxeat 
men. Ihave always looked upon Sylla as the greatest cha- 
racter in history, for laying down his power at the moment 
when it was — 

* Too great to keep or to resign,’ 








— — — — — 


Lord Byron, “and they had better be leſt 


— — — 
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There was a day—there was an hour, ¢ 

When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 

Had been an act of purer fame, - 

Than gathers round Marengo’s name, 
And gilded thy decline, 

Through the long twilight of all time, 

Despite some passing clouds of crime. 


But thou forsooth must be a king, 
And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 

The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 
The star— the string — the crest ? 

Vain froward child of empire! say, 

- Are all thy playthings snatch'd away ? 


Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the Great ;7 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ? 
Ves — one — the first — the last-—the best — 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeath the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one | ® 


and thus despising them all. As to the retention of his power 
by Augustus, the thing was already settled. If he had giver 
it up —- the commonwealth was gone-—-the republic was long 

t all resuscitation. Had Brutus and Cassius gained the 


ttle of eee — it would not have restored the republic. Its: 


days ended with the Gracchi; the rest was a mere struggle of 
—— You might as well cure a consumption, or restore a 

roken egg, as revive a state so long 8 prey to every upper- 
moat soldier, as Rome had long been. As for a despotism, if 
Augustus could have been sure that all hie successors would 
have been like himself— (I mean not as Octavius, but Au- 
gustus) or Napoleon could have insured the world that sone 
of his successora would have been like himself——the ancient 
or modern world might have gone on, like the empire ot 
China, ina state of lethargic prosperit » Suppose, for tn- 
stance, that, instead of ‘Tiberius an Caligula, Augustus had 
been immediately succeeded by Nerva, Trajan, the Antonines, 
or even by Titus and his father — what a difference in our es- 
timate of himealf!— So far from gaining by the contrast, [ 
think that one half of our dislike arises from his having been 
beired by Tiberius —and ope half of Julius Cesar's fame, 
from his having had his empire consolidated by Augustus. — 
Suppose that there had been no Octavius, and Tiberius had 
‘jumped the life” betwoen, and at once succeeded Julius 7 — 
Ani yet it is difficult to say whether hereditary right or po- 
pular choice produce the worser sovereigns. The Roman 
Consuls make a goodly show ; but then they only reigned for 
a year, and were under 4 sort of personal obligation to dis- 
tinguish themselves. It ia still more difficult to say which 
form of government ts the worst —all are so bad. As for de- 
mocracy, it is the worst of the whole; for what is, in fact, 
democracy ? —an aristocracy of blackguards.'"} 


® [On being reminded by a friend of his recent promise not 
to write any more for years—“ There was," replied Lord 
Byron, ‘‘ a mental reservation in my pact with the public, in 
behalf of anonymes ; and, even hed there not, the provocation 
was such as to make it physically — to pass over this 
e of trium t tameness. Tis a sad business; and 
all, Is think higher of rhyme and reason, and very 
Elba becomes 


humbly of your heroic people, il — a@ veicano, 
and sends Attn out again. I can't think ¢ ts ali over yet.'") 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux subsequent poems were written at the request 
of my friend, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, for.a 
Selection of Hebrew Melodies 2, and have been pub- 
lished, with the music, arranged by Mr. Braham and 
Mr. Nathan. 


January, 1815. 








SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. > 


Sux walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair'd the nameless grace, 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


{ 
And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, s0 calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent ! 
{ 
: 
! 


THE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL 
SWEPT. 4 


Tux harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 


1 (Lord Byron never alludes to his share in these Melodies 
; with complacency. Mr. Moore —— on one occasion, ral- 
lied him a little on the manner in which some of them had 
been set to music, —*‘ Sunburn Nathan,” he exclaims, “ wh 
! do you always twit me with his Ebrew nasalities? Ilave 
| not told you it was all Kinnaird’s doing, and my own exqui- 
! site facility of temper ?'’} 


2 [* Neither the ancient Jews,”’ says Dr. Burney, “ nor the 
| modern, have ever had characters peculiar to music ; so that 
the melodies used in their religious ceremonies have, at all 
| times, been traditional, and at the mercy of the singers.’’ — 
Kalkbrenner tells us, that “tes Juifs Espagnols lisent et chan- 
tent leurs pseaumes bien differemment que les Juifa Hollan- 
+ dais, les Julfs Romains autrement que lea Julfs dela Prusse 
et de la Hesse; et tous crolent chanter comme on chantait 
pane le Temple de Jérusalem |’ —~ Hist. de ia Musique, tom. 

i. a » 


ing from a ball-room, where he had seen Mrs. (now Lady) 

Witmot Horton, the wife of his relation, the present Gover- 

nor of "Ceylon. On this occasion Mra. Wilmot Horton had 
{| appeared in mourning, with numerous spangies on her dress.) 
| 4 In the reign of King David, music was held in the 
' highest estimation by the Hebrews. The genius of bo prince 
for music, and his attachment to the study and practice of it, 
. as well as the great number of musicians appointed by him for 
the performance of religious rites and ceremonies, could not 
fail fo extend ite influence and augment its on ¢ for it 
i was during this period, that mualc was first honoured by being 


j 

| p 

| 3 [These stanzas were written by Lord Byron, on return- 
| 


\ 
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Which Music hallovd while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven ! 
It soften’d men of iron mould, 
It, gave them virtues not their own ; 


No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 


That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne ! 


It told the triumphs of-our King, 
It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring, 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 
Its sound aspired to Heaven and there abode ! 5 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and her daughter Love, 
Still bid the bursting spirit scar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 
In dreams that day’s broad light can not remove, & 





IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 


Ir that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears ; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears — 

How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 
How sweet this very hour to die { 

To soar from earth and find all fears, 
Lost in thy light — Eternity ! 


It must be so: tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 
Oh! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares ; 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs ! 


— — — 


admitted in the geen of sacrifice, and worship of the ark ; 
aa well as by being cultivated by a king.’’ — Breaney.) 

5 (* When Lord i Hy put the manuacript into my hand, it 
terminated with this line. As this, however, did not complete 
the verse, 1 wished him to help out the melody. He replied, 
‘Why, I have sent you to heaven —{t would be difficult to go 
further!’ My attention for a few minutes was called to some 
other person, and his Lordship, whom | had hardly missed, 
exclaimed, ‘ Here, Nathan, I have brought you down again ;’ 
and immediately presented we the beautiful lines which con- 
clude the melody." — Natwan.} 

6 [The hymns of David excel no tess in sublimity and ten- 
derness of expression, than in loftiness and purity of religious 
sentiment... In comparison with them, the sacred poetry ofall 
other nations sinks into mediocrity. They have embodied so 
ay aed the universal language of religious emotion, that 
(a few fierce and vindictive passages excepted, natural in the 
warrior-poet of a sterner age.) they have entered, with un- 
questionable riety, into the Christian ritual. The songs i 
which chee be solitude of the desert caves of Engedi, or | 


— — — — — — — — — 


resounded from the voice of the Hebrew people as they wound |, 
along the glens or the hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated | 
for ages in almost every part of the habitable world, —in the | | 
remotest islands of the ocean, amongst the forests of America, | 
or the sands of Africa. How many human hearts have they | 
softened, purified, exalted !|—of how many wretched beings | 
have ¢ been the secret consolation !— on how many com- | 
munities have they drawn down the blessings of Divine Pro- 
ce, by b ng the affections in dnisun with their deep 
devotional fervour !— Mitman.] 


‘wn 
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THE WILD GAZELLE. 


Tue wild gazelle on Judah's hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rilis 
That gush on holy ground : 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by : — 


A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness'd there ; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone ! 


More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scatter'd race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains: 
In solitary grace ; 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in other carth, 





But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die; 
And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie: : 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And Mockery sits on Salem's throne. 





OH! WEEP FOR THOSE. 


On! weep for those that wept by Bahel's stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 


— r — — 
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And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion's songs again scem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap'd before its heavenly voice ? 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
Flow shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave ! 





ON JORDAN'S BANKS. 


Om Jordan’s banks the Arab’s camels stray, 
On Sion’s hill the False One's votaries pray, 


BYRON’S WORKS, 


OH! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY'S BLOOM, 


Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell; [dwell ! 
Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the Godless 





JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER. ! 


Sincx our Country, onr God — Oh, my Sire ! | 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; { 
Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow — 
Strike the bosom that's bared for thee now ! 
} 
! 


And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 
And the mountains behold me no morc: 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow ! 


And of this, oh, my Father! be sure — 
That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the blessing I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 


Though the virgins of Salem lament, 
Be the judge and the hero unbent ! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 
And my Father and Country are free ! 


When this blood of thy giving hath gush'd, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush'd, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 
And forget not I smiled as I died! 


ees ae 





Ou ! snatch’d away in beauty's bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gicom : 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wretch ! as if her step disturb’d the dead ! 


Away ! we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress ; 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less ? 
And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


ů—————— 


MY SOUL IS DARK. 


My soul is dark— Oh! quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear ; 


The Baal-adorer hows on Sinal's steep 4 {sleep : 
Yet there— even there—Oh God! thy thunders 


There — where thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone ! 
There-—— where thy shadow to thy people shone ! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 

Thyself none living see and not expire ! 


Qh! in the lightning let thy glance appear; 
Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear ! 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ? 
How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God ? 


And Jet thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o'er mine ear, 
If in this heart a haope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again : 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

'T will flow, and cease to burn my brain. 


But bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first: 

T tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 


—— — ee 


— ⸗— 


a — a bastard son of Gilead, having been wronigtuly whatever first met him on his entrance into his native city. 
expelled from his father’s house, taken refuge in a wi He gained a splendid victory, At the news of ft, his only 
country, and become a noteti captain of freebooters. His kin- danghter came dancing forth, in the gi of heart, 

dred, groaning under foreign oppression, began to look to | with Jocund instruments of music, to salute the deliverer of 
their valiant, though lawless compatriot, whose profession, | bis people. The miserable father rent his clothes in agony ; 
anoording to their — was no more dishonourable than | but tho noble-spfrited maiden would not hear of the disregard 
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that of a pirate in days of Greece. They sent for | of the vow: she only demanded a short period to bewail upon 

1) him, and made him head of their elty. “Before he went forth | the mountains, like the Antigone of les, her dying 

i] against hope of becoming a bride or , atl then sub- 
to her fate. — Mirman.) 


the Ammonites, he made the memorable vow, that, {f 
he returned victorious, he would sacrifice as a burnt offering 


aie: 
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~ HEBREW MELODIES. 





‘For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 
And ached in sleepless silence long ; 
And now ‘tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once—or yield to song. } 





I SAW THEE WEEP. 


I saw thee weep—-the hig bright tear 
Came o'er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew : 

J saw thee smile — the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That Sill'd that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Tbose smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens oer the heart. 


— — 





THY DAYS ARE DONE. 


Ty days are done, thy fame begun ; 
Thy country’s strains record 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
The slaughters of his sword ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored | 


Thou shalt not taste of death! 

The generous blood that flow’d from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath : 

Within our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit on our breath ! 


Thy name, our charging hosts along, 
Shall be the battle-word ! 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
From virgin voices pour’d ! 

To weep would do thy glory wrong ; 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 


1 [ It was gencrally concelved that Lord Byron's reported 
et gti — on some occasions to derangement ; 
and at one period, indeed, it was very currently asserted that 
his intellects were actually impaired. The report only served 
to amuze his — e referred to the circumstance, and 
declared that he would try how a madman could write: sefz- 
ing the pen with eagerness, he for a moment fixed his eyes in 

estic wildness on vacancy ; when, like a flash of inapiration, 
without erasing a single word, the above verses were the re- 
sult.’ —. NATHAN. 


2 (Haunted with that insatiable desire of searching into the 
secrets of futurity, inseparable from uncivilised man, Saul 
know not to what quarter to turn. The priests, outraged by 
his cruelty, had forsaken him: the prophets stood aloof; no 
dreams visited his couch; he had persecuted even the un- 
lawful divinere. He hears at last of a female necromancer, 
a woman with the spirit of Ob; strangely similar in sound to 
the Obeah women in tho West Indies o the cave-dwelling 
of this woman, in Endor, the monarch proceeds in disguise. 
He commands her to ralee the spirit of Samuel. At this dar- 
ing demand, the woman first recognises, or pretends to re- 
cngnise, her royal visitor. “ Whem seest thou ? 
from the earth." Of what 


ty ones 
Saul, in 


king. —“ Migh 
form ?* — ‘An old man covered with a mantle.’’ 





Though thou art fall’n, while we are free 
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SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE 


Waxazrons and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath | 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 
Should the soldicrs of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 

Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day ! 








‘ SAUL. ? 


Tou whose spell cun raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 
« Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 
King, behold the phantom seer!” 
Earth yawn’'d ; he stood the centre of 2 cloud : 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 
His hand was wither'd, and his veins were dry; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare ; 
From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 


“ Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

Who is he that calls the dead ? 

Is it thou, O King? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold. 
Such are mine; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day, 

Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, ie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side 

To thy heart thy hand shall guide ; 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and pire, the house of Saul!" 5 


terror, bows down his head to the earth ; and, St should seem, 
not daring to look up, receives from the voice of the spectre 
the awful intimation of his defcat and death. On the reality 
of this apparition we pretend not to decide: the figure, if fi- 
gure there were, was not seen by Saul; and, weet the 
event of the approaching battle, the spirit said not which 
the living prophet had not said before, repeatedly and pub- 
licly. But the fact is curious, as showing the yporus belief , 
of the Jews in departed spirits to have e same with 
that of most other nations. — Mi.MAn.} 


3 [ Since we have spoken of witches,” said Lord Byrco, at 
Cephatonia, in 1893, “ what think you of the witch of Endor ? 
1 have always thought this the finest and most finished witch- 
scene that ever was written or conceived ; and you will be of 
my as if you consider al! the circumstances and the ac- 
tors the Case, together with the avity, simplicity, and = 
nity of the language. It beats al! the ghost atenes 1 ever r 
The finest cancteption on a similar subject is that of Goethe's 
Devil, Mephistopheles ; and though, of course, you will give 
the priority to the former, as being inspired, yet the latter, if 
you know it, will appear to you - at least it does to me - one 
of the mee and most sublime specimens of human con- 
ception. 
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* ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE PREACHER.” 


Famx, wisdom, love, aud power were mine, 
And health and youth possess'd me ; 
My goblets blush’d from every vine, 
And lovely forms caress'd me ; 
I sunn’d my heart in beauty’s eyes, 
And felt my soul grow tender ; 
All earth can give, or mortal prize, 
Was mine of regal splendour. 


I strive to number o'er what days 
Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter’d ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d. 


The serpent of the field, by art 

And spells, is won from harming ; 
But that which coils around the heart, 

_ Oh! who hath power of charming ? 

It will not list to wisdom’s lore, 

Nor music's voice can lure it ; 
But there it stings for evermore 

The soul that must endure it. 


er SREP TIT 





WHEN CGLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING 
Cc 


° 


Wuen coliiness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah! whither strays the immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darken'd dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet's heavenly way ? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 


Eternal, bourdless, undecay'd, 

A thought uuseen, but seeing all, 
' ll, all in earth, or skies display’d, 

Shall it survey, shall if recall : 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed ycars, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all, that was, at once appears. 


Before Creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o'er all to be, 
While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 
Fix'd in its own eternity. 


Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It lives all passioniess and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, 
O’er all, through all, its thought shall fly; 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die. 


— — — —— — — — — 
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VISION OF BELSHAZZAR, 


Tux King was on his throne, 
The Satraps throng’d the hall; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deem'd divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine. 


In that same hour and hall, 
The fingers of a hand 

Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand: 

The fingers of a man ;— 
A solitary hand 

Along the letters ran, 
And traced them like a wand. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax'd his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 

* Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 


Chaldea’s seers are good, 
But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 
And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore; 
But. now they were not sage, 
They saw— but knew no nore. 


A captive fn the land, 
A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth, 

The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view; 

He read it on that night, — 
The morrow proved it true. 


“ Belshazzar's grave is made. 
His kingdom pass’d awry, 
IIe, in the balance weizh’d, 
iy light and worthless clay, 
The shroud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone: 
The Mede !s at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne !"' 


+ see on 


SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS: 


Sux of the sleepless ! melancholy star 1 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

That show'st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember'd well { 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant — clear — but ob, how cold! 
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WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU 
DEEM'ST IT TO BE. 


Wenz my bosom as false a8 thou deem’st it to be, 

I need not have wander’d from far Galllee ; 

It was but ahjuring my creed to efface 

The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime of my race. 


If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee ! 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ! 
If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on high, 

Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 


| 

| 
I have lost for that faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prasper doth know ; 
In his hand is my heart and my hope —and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 

| 

{ 


— 


HEROD'S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE. ! 


Ou, Mariamne ! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succecding. 
Oh, Mariamne! where art thou ? 
Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading: 
Ah! couldst thou — thou wouldst pardon now, 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 


And is she dead? — and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving ? 
My wrath but doom’d my own despair : 
The sword that smote her’s o'er me waving. — 
But thou art cold, my murder'd love! 
And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 
And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 


She sunk, with her my joys entombing ,; 
I swept that flower from Judah’s stem, 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine ’s the guilt, and mine the bell, 
This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 
And I have carn'd those tortures well, 
Which unconsumed are still consuming ! 





ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM BY TITUS. 


From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome 
I beheld thee, oh Sion { when render’d to Rome : 

P was thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


I look’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 

And the fast-fetter’d hands that made vengeance in vain, 


She ’s gone, who shared my diadem ,; 
On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 
Had reflected the last beam of day as it blazed; 
While I stood on the height, and beheld the decline 
Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine. 


1 fMariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, falling under 
the suspicion of — was put to death by his order. She 
was a woman of unrivalied beauty, and « haughty spirit: un- 
happy in being the object of passionate attachment, which 
bordcred on frenzy, toa man who had more or less concern in 


— — 
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And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away ; 

Oh ! would that the lightning had glared in its stead, | 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head | 


But the gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to reign ; 


And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people may be, 
Our worship, oh Father! is only for thee. 
BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT 





DOWN AND WEPT. 


We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem's high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scatter’d all weeping away. 


While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedem below, 
They demanded the song; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ? 
May this right hand be wither'd for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe! 


On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem! its sound should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee : 

And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me! 


— 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 
Tue Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sen, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass‘d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chiil, 

And their hearts but once heav'd, and for ever grew 
still ! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d uot the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
Ahd cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 


the murder of her grandfather, father, brother, and uncle, and 
who had twice commanded ber death, in case of bis own. 
Ever after, Herod was haunted by the image of the murdered 
Martamne, until disorder of the mind brought on disorder of 
body, which led to — ent. — MILMAN.} 
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A SPIRIT PASS'D BEFORE ME. 
FROM JOB. 


| A sprarr pass’d before me: I beheld 

The face of immortality unveil’d — 

Deep cleep came down on every eye save mine — 
And there it stood, —all formless — but divine : 
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Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 
And as my damp hair stiffen'd, thus it spake : 


“Ig man more just than God ? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure ? 
Creatures of clay — vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just ? 

of a day ! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light 1”! 





Womestic Pieces.— 1816. 





FARE THEE WELL. * 


— leg ! —— been friends i 5 
ut whis tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy Hives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain 3 


But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither beat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
CoceripGe's Christabei. 





Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 

Even though unforgiving, never 
*Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know again : 


Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 
Then thou wouldst at last discover 
T was not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world for this commend thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe : 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 


{The Hebrew Melodies, though obviously inferior to Lord 
Byron's other works, display a skill in versification and a 
mastery in diction, which would have raised an inferior artist 
to the very sutamit of distinction. — Jerrney.} 


2 Fit was about the middle of April that his two celebrated 
cones verses, ** Fare thee weil,” and “ A Sketch,” mado 
* —— atid it spat be owned, justly condemned, 
ae ’ m owned, jus ¢ om ? 
aa sort literary — on an obscure female, whose situ- 
ation ought — — her as much deneath his satire, as 

mm 


the of his attack certainly raised her above 
—— — oe wer, food deal 
gore ‘o many a strain of true conjugal 

— of — — sh a bere 
could recist; while, on the contrary, it was con- 
sidered to be a mere eer effusion of sentiment, as dificult 


for real feeling to have produced as it was easy for faacy and 
art, and altogether unworthy of the deep interests iveived fn 
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Yet, oh yet, thyseif deceive not; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away: 


Still thine own Its life retaincth — 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is - that we no more may meet. 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow'd bed. 


And when thou would solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say “ Father !” 
Though his care she must forego ? 


When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bless'd ! 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st sce, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults perchance thou knowest, 
All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
Wither, yet with thee they go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken ; 
Pride, which not a world could bow, 

Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now: 


the enbject. To this latter opinion I confess my own to have, 
at first, strongly inclined ; and suspicious as J could not help 
thinking the sentiment that could, at such a moment, indulge 
in such verses, the taste that prompted or sanctioued their 
publication appeared to me even still more questionable. On 
reading, however, his own account of all the circumstances in 
the Memoranda, I found that on both points I had, in com- 
mon with a large portion of the public, done him injustice. 
He there described, and in a manner whose sincertty there 
was no doubting. the swell of tender recollections wider the 
influence of which, as he sat one night musing in his study, 
these stanzas were produved,-——the tears, as he said, falling 
fast over the paper as he wrote them. Neither did it appear, 
frown that account, to have been from any wish or intention of 
his own, but through the tnjudictous seal of a friend 

suffered to acopy, that the verses met the public 
eye.—-Muors. The appearance of the MS. confirms this 
account of the circumstances under which {t was written. It 
blotted all over with the marks of tears.] 























But ‘tis done - all words are idie—- 
Words from me are vainer etill ; 

But the thoughts we carinot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 


Fare thee well !—thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 
Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die. 
March 17, 1815. 


A SKETCH. ! 


“ Honest — honest Iago ! 
if that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.”’ 
SHAKSPREARE. 


Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next—for some gracious service unexpress’d, 
And from its wages only to be guess’d — 
Raised from the toilette to the table, — where 
| Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d. ° 
She dines from off the plate she lately wash'd. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie — 
The genial confidante, and general spy — 
Who could, ye gods ! her next employment guess — 
An only infant's earliest governess ! 
She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learn'd to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship she grows, 
| As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 
| What she had made the pupil of her art, 
None know-—~ but that high Soul secured the heart, 
And panted for the truth it could not hear, 
With longing breast and undeluded ear. 
Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fool’d not — Baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not — near Contagion soil — 
Indulgence weaken —- nor Example spoil — 
Nor master’d Science tempt her to look duwn 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown — 
Nor Genius swell — nor Beauty render vain— 
| Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain — 
Nor Fortune change — Pride raise — nor Passion bow, 
Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now, 
Serenely purest of her sex that live, 
But wanting one swect weakness — to forgive, 
Too shock'd at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all could be like her below : 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue’s friend, 
For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 


Bus to the theme : — now Jaid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song — 
Though all her former functions are no more, 

She rules the circle which she served before. 

If mothers — none know why - before her quake ; 
If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake ; 

If early habits — those false links, which bind 

At times the lortiest to the meanest mingd— 
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Have given her power too deepty to instil 

The angry essence of her deadly will; : 

If like a snake she steal within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind, 

And leave the venom there she did not find ; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 

Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, {smiles —. 
While mingling truth with falsehood—sneers with 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles ; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide ber bloodless heart's soul-harden’d scheming; 
A lip of lies — a face form'd to conceal ; 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown ; 

A cheek of parchment —and an eye of stone. 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale — 
(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features ! and behold her mind 

As in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture! deem it not o’ercharged — 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged : 
Yet true to “ Nature's journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade — 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 


Ob! wretch without a tear — without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought — 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 
Feel fog thy vile self-loving self in vain, 
And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 
May the strong curse of crush'd affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight | 
And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind! 
Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 
Black — as thy will for others would create : 
Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 
And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 
Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed, 
The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then, when thou faln wouldst weary Heaven with 

prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims —and despuir ! 
Down to the dust !—and, as thou rott’st away, 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 
To her thy malice from all ties would tear — 
Thy name— thy human name-—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorr'd compeers— 
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STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. ! 


Wuewn all around grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withheld her ray — 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way ; 


In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart, 

When dreading to be deem'd too kind, 
The weak despair—the cold depart ; 


When fortune changed-—and love fied far, 
And hatred’s shafts fiew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last. 


Oh! blest be thine unbroken light ! 
That watch’d me as a seraph’'s eye, 

And stood between me and the night, 
For ever shining sweetly nigh. 


And when the cloud upon us came, 
Which strove to blacken o’er thy ray -— 
Then purer spread its gentle flame, 
And dash'd the darkness all away. 


Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 
And teach it what to brave or brook — 
There ’s more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 


Thou stood’st, as stands a lovely tree, 
That still unbroke, though gently bent, 
Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 


The winds might rend —the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert — and still wouldst be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o’er mc. 


But thou and thine shall know no blight, 
Whatever fate on me may fall; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind——and thee the most of all. 


Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken — thine will never break ; 
Thy heart can feel — but will not move; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shake. 


And these, when all was lost beside, 
Were found and still are fix’d in thee ;— 

And bearing atill a breast so tried, 
Earth is no desert —ev'n to me. 


— 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. ? 


Tuoven the day of my destiny 's over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 2 


1 [The Poet's sister, the Honourable Mrs. Leigh. — These 
stanzas —the tribute to her, whose unshaken tender- 
ness had been the author's sole consulation during the crisis 
of domestic misery — were, we believe, the last verses written 
by Lord Byron in England. Ina note to Mr. Rogers, dated 
April 16th, he says, —* Pant sister is now with me, and leaves 
bi tie to-morrow : we shall not meet again for some time at 

all events, — ff ever! and, under these circumstances, I trust 


to stand excused to you and Mr. Sheridan, for being unable to 
walt upon him this evening.” On the 2h, the Poet took a 
inst leave of his native country.) 
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Thy soft heart refused te discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 

1 do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 

To pain — it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 

They may crush, but they shal] not contemn— 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me — 

’T is of thee that I think — not of them.‘ 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander'd, thou never couldst shake; 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fiy, 

Though watchful, twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 4 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one ; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
"[ wus folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perish’d, 
Thus much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most cherish’'d 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waate there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 
July 24, 1816, 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA. 6 


My sister ! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine; 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness tu answer mine; 
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Go where I will, to me thou art the same — 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 


The frst were nothing —- bad I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 

Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s! fate of yore, — 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 


If my inheritance of storms hath becn 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 
I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, 
The fault: was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox ; 
’ [have been cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 





My whole life was a contest, since the day 

That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift,-—a fate, or will, that walk'd astray ; 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time survive, 


Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward, 
| If but to see what next can well arrive. 


Kingdoms and empires in my little day 

I have outlived, and yet I am not old ; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 

Qf my own years of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 


Something — I know not what—does stil] uphold | 


A spirit of slight patience ;—not in vain, 
Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 


Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 

Within me, — or perhaps a cold despair, 

Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armour we may learn to bear, } 

Have taught mea strange quiet, which was not 
The chief connpanion of a calmer lot. 


I feel almost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love — but none like thee. 


aent home at the time for — in case Mrs. Leigh 
should sanction it. * There is,” he says, amongst the ma- 
nuscripts an Epistle to my Sister, on which | should wish her 
opinion to be consulted before publication ; if she objects, of 
course omit it.” On the Sth of October he writes, —“ My 
sister has decided on the omission of the lines. Upon this 
nt, her option will be followed. As I have no copy of them, 
request that you will preserve one for me in MS. ; for! 
never can remember a line of that nor <*> contri 
of mine. God help me! if} proceed in this scribbling, 1 ahall 
have frittered away my mind before lam thirty ; but poetry is 
at tlues a real relief to me. To-morrow | am tor Italy.” The 
Epistic was first given to the world in 1830.) 
} fAdmiral Byron was remarkable for never making a 
‘oyage without 1 tempest. He was known to the sailors by 
he facetious name of “ Foul-weather Jack.” 
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Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A. fand for contemplation ;— to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 
But something worthier do such scenes inspire ; 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 
For much I view which I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 


Oh that thou wert but with me !— but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 
There may be others which I less may show ; — 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
IT feel an ebb in my philosophy, 
And the tide rising in my alter'd eye. 


I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 2 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 

Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memery make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 


The world is all before me; I but ask 
| Of Nature that with which she will comply — 
‘ It is but in her summer’s sun to bask, 
| To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 
: To see her gentle face without a mask, 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 
She was my early friend, and now shall be 
| My sister — till 1 look again on thee. 
| 


I can reduce all feclings but this one ; 

And that I would not; — for at length I see 

Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest —even the only paths for me — 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be; 

The pas-ions which have torn me would have slept; 
7 had not suffer'd, and thox hadst not wept. 


With false Ambition what had I to do? 
Little with Love, and least of all with Fame ; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew. 
And made me all which they can make —a name. 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 
But all is over——I am one the more 

| To baffled millions which have gone before. 


And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of my care; 
I have outlived myself by many a day; 
Having survived so many things that were; 


* But, though it were tempest-toss’d, 
Still his bark could not be lost.” 
He returned safely from the wreck of the Wager (in Anson’s 
voyage), and circumnavigated the world, many years after, as 
commander of a similar expedition.) 


| : 2 Tho Lake of Newstead Abbey. [Thus described in Don 
Juan: — 

i 

* Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, | 

| road as transparent, deep, and — fed 

By a river, which its soften'd way did take 

In currents through the calmer water — 

| Around: the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, in their Hquid bed ; 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
| With their green faces fiz'd upon the flood.” J 
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My years have been no slumber, but the prey 

Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 

Of life which might have fill’d a century, 
Before its fourth in time, had pass'd me by. 


And for the remnant which may be to come 
I am content; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of struggies, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 
My feelings further. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can Jook around, 
And worship Nature with a thought profound. 


For thee, my own swect sister, In thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine; 

We were and are—I am, even as thou art — 

Beings who ne'er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, . 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 

We are entwined —let death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last! 


LINES 
ON HEARING THAT LADY BYRON WAS ILL, ! 


Ann thou wert sad——yet I was not with thee ; 
And thou wert sick, and yct I was not near; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was not-—and pain and sorrow here ! 
And is it thus ?—it is as I furetold, 
And xhall be more so; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumb'd, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 
When all is lost, except a little life, 


T am too well avenged !—-but 't was my right; 
Whate'er my sins might be, thow wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite — 
Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 
Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 
Hast been of such, ‘t will be accorded now. 


(These verses were written immediately after the failur: 
of the negotiation for a reconciliation before Lord Byron lett 
Switzerland for Italy, but were not intended for the public 
eye: a8, however, they have recently found their way into 
circulation, we include them in this collection.) 


2 (« Lord Byron had at least this much to say for himself, 
that he was nut the first to make his domestic differences x 


topic of public discussion. On the contrary, he saw himsel!, 
ere von t but the one undisguised and tangible one was, 
or could be known, held up everywhere, and by every art 


of malice, as the most infamous of men,— because he had 
parted from bis wife. He was exquisitively sensitive: he was 
wounded at once by a thousand arrows ; and all this with the 
most perfect and indignant knowledge, that of all who were 
assailing him not one Knew ae ysning of the real merits of 
the case. t, then, in publishing those squibs and 
tirades ? No, ly: it would have been nobler, better, 
wiser far, to have utterly scorned the assaults of such ene- 
moles, and taken no notice, of any kind, of them. But, be- 
cause this young, bot-blooded, proud, patrician poet did 
not, amidst the exacerbation of feelings which he could not 
control, act in precisely the most dignified and wisest of all 
possible manners of action, - are we entitled, is the world 
at large entitled, to {ssne a broad sentence of vituperative 
ficou ae wakgiratlan/accagh te amaprabioad chat be romesad: 

we rehend what he su ; 
under circumstances such as these ? — have we heen tried in 
similar circumstances, whether we could feel the wonud an- 
anton aud keep the w tieacent in the hand that 
trembled with all the cxcitements of insulted privacy, honour, 
and faith ? Let le consider for a moment what it is that 
they demand when they insist upon « poct of Byron’s class 
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Thy nights are banish'd from the realms of sleep !- 
Yes ! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 
For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real! 
I have had many foes, but none like thee; 
For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them into friend; 
But thou in safe implacability 
Hadst nought to dread — in thy own weakness 
shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare; 
And thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth — 
On things that were not, and on things that are — 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A monument. whose cement hath been guilt! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 
And hew'd down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 


_ But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 


— — ne 


, abstaining alto 


Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 
For present anger, and for future gold — 
And buying other's grief at any price. 
And thus once enter'd into crooked ways, 
The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee — but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deccit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits —the significant eye 
Which learns to lie with silence-—the pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages annex’d — 
The acquiescence in all things which tend, 
No matter how, to the desired end — 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won — 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done! % 
September, 1816. 


her from expressing in his works anytht 


| of his own feelings in regard to anything that immediately 


| 


concerns his own history. We tell him in every possible form 
and shape. that the great and distinguishing merit of his 
poetry is the intense truth with which that y expresses 

is own personal feelings. We encourage him in every pos- 
sible way to dissect his own heart for our entertainment — 
we tempt him by every bribe most likely to act powerfully on 
a young and imaginative man, to plunge into the darkest 
depths of self-knowledge ; to madden hia brain with eternal 
self-scrutinies, to find his pride and his pleasure in what 
others shrink from as torture — we tempt him to indulge in 
these dangerous exercises, until they obviously acquire the 

er of leading him to the very brink of frenzy — we tem 

im to find, and to see in this perilous vocation, the staple 
of his existence, the food of his ambition, the very essence of 
his glory,—and tho moment that, by habits of our own 
creating, at least of our own oe estan, ea confirming, he Is 
carried one single step beyand what we happen eee of, 
we turn sound with ail the bitterness of spleen, reproach 
him with the ummanliness of entertaining the public with his 
feolings In — to his separation from his wife, This was 
— the conduct of a fair and liberal public! To our view 
of the matter, Lord Byron, treated as he had been, tempted 
as he had been, and tortured and insulted as he was at the 
ho did weke upon thet nkappy occasion, Chas avoeher wan, 

@ write upon unhappy another m 
circumstances of the same nature, would have done, 
by telling something of his mind about ft to an intimate 
friend across the fire. The public had forced him into the 
halits of famillarity, and they received his confidence with 
nothing but anger and scorn.” ~ Lock art.) 
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MONODY ON SHERIDAN. 478 
ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. ' 
; STOKEN AT PRURY-LANE THEATRE. ⁊ 

Wuew the last sunshine of expiring day But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour Which all embraced —and lighten’d over all, 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ? To cheer —to pierce—'to please~—or to appal. 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes From the charm’d council to the festive board, 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, (pride. 


Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 
Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 
A holy concord —and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

*T is not harsh sorrow — but a tenderer woe, 
Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness — but full and clear, 

A. sweet dejection—a transparent tear, 

Unmix’d with worldly grief or selfish stain, 

Shed without shame —and secret without pain. 


Even as the tenderness that hour instils 
When Summer's day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
When all of Genius which can perish dies, 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed —a Power 

Hath pass’d from day to darkness — to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeath’d —no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 

The flash of Wit—the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song —the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun — but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of Immortal Mind ; 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 


! (Mr. Sheridan died the 7th of July, 1816, and this mo- 
nody was written at Diodati on the 17th, at the request of 
Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. “ I did as well as I could,” says 
Lord Byron, “ but where I have not my choice, I pretend to 
answer for nothing."” A proof-sheet of the poem, with the 
words “ by request of a Iriend” in the titlepage, having 
reached him,— ‘‘ I request you,” he says, ‘ to expunge that 
same, unless you please to add, ‘ by a person of quality,’ or 
‘ of wit and humour.’ It is sad trash, and must have been 
done to make It ridiculous.”’} 


2 (Sheridan's own monody on Garrick was spoken from the 
same boards, by Mrs. Yates, In March, 1779. * One day,” 
says Lord Byron, “ I saw him take it up. He lighted upon 
the dedication to the Dowager Lady Spencer. On seeing it, 
he flew into a rage and exclaimed, * that it must be a forgery, 
as he had never dedicated anything of his to such a d—d 
canting,’ &c. &c. — and so he went on for half an hour 
abusing his own dedication, or at least the object of it. If 
all writers were equally sincere, it would be ludicrous.” — 
Byron Diary, 1891.) 


4 (See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on Mr. Sheridan’s 
h on the charges exhibited against Mr. Hastings in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Pitt entreated the House to adjourn, 
to give time for a calmer consideration of the question than 
could then occur after the immediate effect of that oration. — 
“ Before my departure from England,” says Gibbon, “ 1 was 
present at the august spectacle of Mr. Hastings’s trial in West- 
minster Hall. It is not my province to absolve or condemn 
the governor of India; but Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence de- 
od my ——— ; hor could I hear without emotion the 
raonal compliment which he paid me in the presence of 
he British nation. This display of genius blazed four suc- 
cessive days,” &c. being asked by a brother Whig, at 
the conclusion of the speech, how he came to compliment 


— — — — 








The praised —the proud — who made his praise their 
When the Joud cry of trampled Hindostan 4 
Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 
His was the thunder— his the avenging rod, 
The wrath —the delegated voice of God ! 
Which shook the nations through his lips — and blazed 
Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they praised. 4 


And here, oh ! here, where yet all young and warm, 
The gay creations of his spirit charm, 
The matchless dialogue — the deathJess wit, 
Which knew not what it was to intermit; 
The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring; 
These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 
Here in their first abode you still may meet, 
Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat ; 
A halo of the light of other days, 
Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 


But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 
Still let them pause—ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seem'd Vice might be but Woe. 5 


Gibbon with the epithet “ luminous,” Shcridan answered, in 
a half whisper, “ I said ‘ eoluminous.’ ’’} 


4 [* I heard Sheridan only once, and that briefly ; but I 
liked his voice, his manner, and his wit. He is the only 
one of them I ever wished to hear at greater length.” — 
Byron Diary, 1821.) 


5 Once I saw Sheridan cry, after a splendid dinner. [| 
had the honour of sitting next him. The occasion of his 
tears was some observation or other upon the subject of the 
sturdiness of the Whigs in resisting office and keeping to 
their principles. Sheridan turned round:-—‘ Sir, it is cas 
for my Lord G. or Earl G. or Marquis B. or Lord H., with 
thousands upon thousands a year, some of it either presealiy 
derived or inherited in sinecure or acquisitions from the public 
money, to boast of their patriotism and keep f from 
temptation: but they do not know from what temptation 
those have kept aloof who had equal pride, at least equal 
talents, and not unequal passions, and nevertheless knew not 
in the course of thelr lives what it was to have a shilli 
their own.’ And in saying this he wept. I have more than 
once heard him say, ‘that he never had a shilling of his own.’ 
To be sure, he contrived to extract a good many of other 
people’s. In 1815, I found him at my lawyer's. After mu- 
tual greetings, he retired. Before recurring to my own busi- 
ness, I could not help inquiring that of Sheridan. ‘ Oh,’ re- 

the attorney, ‘the usual thing ! to stave off an action.’— 
fell,’ said I, ‘and what do you mean to do ?’—" Nothing at 
resent,’ said he: ‘would you have us proceed 
against old Sherry? what would be the use of it ?’ and here 
he began ng, and going over Sheridan's good gifts of 
conversation, Such was Sheridan ! he could soften an attor⸗ 
ney! There has been nothing like it since the days of Or- 
pheus."". Byrom Diary, 1831.) 
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Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise ; 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel — accuser —judge—and spy, 

The foe—the fool—-the jealous—and the vain, 
The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion ——but if join’d to these 

Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 4 

To soothe Indignity —and face to face 

Meet sordid Rage-—and wrestle with Disgrace, 

To find in Hope but the renew'd caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness : — 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from Heaven, 
Biack with the rude collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


Driven o'er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turn'd to thunder— scorch, 
and burst, 2 


| But far from us and from our mimie scene 
| Such"things should be —{ such have ever been ; 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 
To mourn the vanish’d beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 
Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your fleld ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three /% 
Whose words were sparks of Immortality ! 
Ye Bards! to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 
He was your Master— emulate him here / 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 4 
He was your brother— bear his ashes hence ! 
| While Powers of mind almost of boundless range, ° 
Complete in kind—as various in their change, 
While Eloquence — Wit — Poesy —and Mirth, 
; Chat humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
{ Survive within our souls — while lives our sense 
| Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence, 
| Long shall we seek his likeness—~long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
! And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan. 
| Diodati, July 17, 1816. 
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Che Dream.“ 


J. 
Our life is twofold: Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 
And dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 


} (This was not fiction. Only a few «lays before his death, 
Sheridan wrote thus to Mr. Kogers:—~* Lam absolutely un- 
done and broken-hearted. They are — to put the carpets 
out of window, and break into Mrs. S.'s room and take me: 
35. will remove all difficulty. For God’s sake let me see 
you!’ Mr. Moore was the immediate bearer of the required 
sum. This was written on the 15th of May. On the Mth of 
daly, Sheridan's remains were deposited in Westminster 
Abbey,— his pall-bearers being the Duke of Bedford, the 
Bar! of rdaie, Earl Mu nike the Lord Bishop of 
London, Lerd Holland, and Ear! Spencer.} 

# (“ Abandon’d by the skies, whose beams hare nurst 

Their very thunders, lighten — scorch —and ——— 

2 Fox~~ Pit-.Burke. [‘' When Fox was asked, which he 
thought the best be had ever heard, he replied, ‘ She- 
ridan's on the impeachment of Hastings in the House of 
Commons. Whea he made it, Fox adv him to speak it 
over again in Weatminster Hall on the trial, as nothing better 
could be made of the subject: but Sheridan made his new 
Epoch as — an — ane, — es a best 

edges, v erior, notwt ng the panegy urke, 
who exclaimed of 


during the delivery of some passages mes 
* There, that is the true style — something between and 
—— better than r.” ‘= Byron Diary, rom Lord 


2871.) 
He was au- 


pert I bave seen him cut up Whitbread, quiz Madara de 
, annihilate 


and do ttle less 


have met him mt afl p 


Colman some others of 
good fame and ability. | 


and parties 


: They do divide our being ; they become 
| A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
| And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past, — they spcak 
‘ Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not— what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadows — Are they 90 ? 


— — — oe 


—at Whitehall with the Melbournes, at the Marquts of Tavi- 

stock's, at Robins‘s the auctioneers, at Sir Humphry Davy's, at 

Sam Rogers‘s——tn short, in most kinds of company, 

tn found him convivial and delightful." - Byron Diary, 
B21. 

+ (* Lord Holland tald mea curious piece of sentimentality 
in Sheridan. The other night we were all delivering our 
respective and various opinions upon him and other hommes 
marquans, and mine was this:—‘ Whatever Sheridan has 
done or chosen tu do has been par eserilence always the bese 
of its kind. He hes written the best comedy (School for 
Scanda}), the best drama (in my mind, far beyond that St. 
Giles’s lampoon, the Beggars’ Opera), the best farce (the 
Critic —it ts sag too § for a farce), and the best address 
(Monologue on Garrick}, and, tu crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begum speech) ever conceived or 
heard in this country.’ Somebody told Sheridan this the next 
day. and, on bearing {t, he burst {nto teers! Poor Brinsley ! 
if they were tears of pleasure, | would rather have said these 
few, but most sincere, words, than have written the Iliad, or 
made his own celebrated philippic. Nay, his own comedy 
never — more than to — * had derived a 
mome gratification from an @ 0) mine.“ Byros 
Diary, Dec. 17. 1813.) re 


6 (Jn the first dranght of this poem, Lord Byron had en- 
ete it Pee Mir. Moore says, “ it cost him many 
justly characterises it as ‘*the most 


a tear ln — and 

that — pest hon the eet aaa —— 4 ‘an — 
man. was 

composed at Diodati, in July 1916.} 
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THE DREAM.. 








Is not the past all shadow? What are they ? 
Creations of the mind ?— ~The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 

With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which ean outlive all fiesh. 
Iwould recall a vision which I dream'd 
Perchance in sleep —for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long “fe into one hour. 


IT. 

I saw two beings fn the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 't were the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man: 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself-— but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young —-yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but bis heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers: 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words: she was his sight, ! 
For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour’d all his ohjects ; — he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all: upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Even as a brother — but no more; ‘twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestow’d on him; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honour’d race. *-—-It was a name [why ? 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not — and 
Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 
Another ; even now she loved anothcr, 
And on the summit of that hill she stood 

i J — *aneo was his aight, 


For never ever did he turn his glance until 
Her own had led by gasing on an object.”""—-MS.] 
ee ante, p. 384.— Our union,” said Lord Byron t 
reat «gon would have healed feuds in which bined Lea bes, been shed 
by our fathers —-it would have joined lands, broad and na vith 
i “atched fs — J — ome heart and — persons not 
m a (she is * ears my € —and—and 
what Eas been the res rf "7 7 ) 
he picture which Lord ‘Byron has here drawn of his 
yooh love a and — fee can — the 
bar ¥e to the commonest e ob- 
The old hail at ‘Annesley. 


’ who once stood in it; while the 
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— under the 
name of the “ 5 oratory,” will leng call w 0 fi the 
“ maides and the Mes white 
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Looking afar ff yet her lover's steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 


OL 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison’d : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake ;—-he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’t were 
With a convulsion — then arose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 3 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet: as he paused, 
The Lady of his love re-enter’d there ; 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved,—she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all,.4 ° 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
Iie took her hand; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 
He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles; he pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 
And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 
And ne'er repass'd that hoary threshold more. 


IV. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And his soul drank their sunbeams : he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects; he was not 
Himsclf like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 

Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 

A part of all; and in the Jast he lay 

Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 

2ouch'd among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten'd near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in Heaven. 


image of the “ lover's — ” though suggested by the unro- 
of Nottingham, will not the 


mantic race~ less conduce 
to oie neral charm of the scene, and share a on of that 
which only Genius eould shed over — — J 
—— been in love with M.A never to 
it, tho she had discovered it without. 1 recollect my sens- 
ations, * cannot describe them, and it is as well.” Byron 


— 5* is true 
da, and distenes, and 


ing—an Eastern picture in its 


sky, and no part of w — is 50 


rad t upon’ or laboured as to obscure the principal & * 
is oſten in the alight and — — Peible — es t * 
the hand of the master is sh a sin He — 


struck from his fancy, lightens — with a a ries train 
tion that of the reader.— Sin Watrsr Scorr.] 
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; V. VI. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Lady of his love was wed with One The Lady of his love ;——Oh ! she was changed, 
{ Who did not love her better :—in her home, As by the sickness of the'soul ; her mind 

A thousand leagues from his, - her native home, Had wander'd from its dwelling, and her eyes, 

She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, They had not their own lustre, but the look 

Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold | Which is not of the earth ; she was become 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief, The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 

The aettled shadow of an inward strife, Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, And forms impalpable and unpercelved 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

What could her grief be ?-—she had all she loved, And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 

And he who had so loved her was not there Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 

To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

Or ill-repress'd affliction, her pure thoughts. What is it but the telescope of truth ? 

What could her grief be ?-— she had loved him not, | Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 

Nor given him cause to deern himself beloved, And brings life near in utter nakedness, 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd Making the cold reality too real !2 

Upon her mind —a spectre of the past. VIII 


VI A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 


: ' The Wanderer was alone as heretofore 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. , 
The Wanderer was ade at — him stand ; The beings which surrounded him were gone, 
Refore an Altar— with a gentle bride ; | Or were at war with him; he was a mark 
: | For blight and desolation, compass’d round 


Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The Starlight of his Boyhood ; — as he stood 
Even at the altar, o'er his brow thcre came 


With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix'd 

In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 3 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 

4 , Through that which had been death to many ‘nen, 
Ae in that hour =-s moment o'er Bis face And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 


: 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock | 
Bhs ete eee oun And the quick Spirit of the Universe | 


That in the antique Oratory shook 
His boeom in its solitude ; and then — 


Was traced—and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke He held his dialogues ! and they did teach 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, j To him the magic of their mysteries ; 
And all things reel’d around him ; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been— 
But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 


’ To him the book of Night was open'd wide, 
| And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
: A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 


And the remember’d chambers, and the place, IX 


ö— — — — — — — — — — — — 


The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, My dream was past ; it had no further change, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, It was of a strange order, thut the doom 

And her who was his destiny, came back Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
And thrust themselves between him and the light: | Almost like a reality — the one 


July, 1816, 
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The Lament of Tasso. 





What business bad they there at such a time ? ! | To end in madness — both in misery, 4 


Pastor Fido, with letters of Tasso, one from Titian 
ADVERTISEMENT. to Atiosto, and the Inkstand and chair, the tomb 

Art Ferrara, in the Library, are preserved the ori- ; and the house, of the latter. But, as misfortune has 
ginal MSS, of Tasso's Gierusalemme and of Guarini’s | a greater interest for posterity, and little or none for 





t [This touchin ure agrees closely, in many of Its cir- | * [This poem is written with great beauty and genius — 
combtmoes, wit Lora ‘Byron own erate — of the | but is extremely painful. We cannot m n our acct. 
wedding in his Memoranda ; in which he describes himeelf | tomed tone of levity, or even speak like calm — 
on the morning of his marriage, with the most | in the midst of these agonising traces of a wow and dis- 


i 
| 
H 
refiections, on seeing bis wedding- tempered spirit. Even our tration is swatlowed up in a 
7 Bene rand et ebceprent | most painful feeling of pity and of wonder. It ts Impossible | 


ii 


out before him. In the same mood, he wandered about the 

alone, till he was summoned for the ceremony, {| to mistake these for fictitious —— up for the 

oined, for the first time, on that day, his bride and her | P of poetical effect. There is a tone of sin- 
. He knelt down he the words after the | cerity, and an energy that cannot be counterfeited, in 

clergyman ; but a mist was before his eyes —his thoughts | expression of wretchednoss, and alienation from humsn-kind, 

were elsew ere and he was hut awakened by the congratu- | which occurs in every line of this poem. — Jaerncy.) 

tions ¥ bystanders to find that he was— married. | 4 [In a moment of dissatisfaction with himself, or during 

8 [* Por it becomes the of truth of and glory, Lord Byro told tha wortd that his muse 

' ’ ron wor muse 

Kood shows ue ail things naked as they- are.” — M6.) noua for a long season, shroud herself in solitude (see 

9 Mithridates of Foutus. antd, p. HO.) , every true lover of genius lamented that 
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THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 


— — —— ey 


the cotemporary, the cell where Tasso was confined 
in the hospital of St. Anna attracts a more fixed 
attention than the residence or the monument: of 
Ariosto — at least it had this effect on me. There 
are two inscriptions, one on the outer gate, the 
second over the cell itself, inviting, unnecessarily, 
the wonder and the indignation of the spectator, 
Ferrara is much decayed and depopulated: the 
castle still exists entire; and I saw the court where 
Parisina and Hugo were beheaded, according to the 
annal of Gibbon. ! 











Che Rament of Tasso. 


J. 
Lone vyears! — Jt tries the thriling frame to bear 
And eagle-spirit of a child of Song — 


her lofty music was to cease. But there was a tide in his 
spirit obeying the laws of its nature, and uot to be controlled 
by any human will. When he said that he was to be silent, 
he looked, pe 8, into the Inner regions of his soul, and 
saw there a dim, and cheerless waste, like the sand of 
the sea-shore ; but the ebbed waves of passion in due course 
returned, and the scene was restored to its former beauty 
and magnificence, — its foam, its splendours, and its thunder. 
The mind of a mighty poet cannot submit even to chains of 
its own imposing: when ft feels most enslaved, even then, 
rhaps, is it about to become most free; and one sudden 
ash may raise it from the darkness of its despondency up to 
the pure air of untroubled confidence. It required, therefore, 
but small knowledge of human nature, to assure ourselves 
that the obligation under which Lord Byron had laid himself 
could not bind, and that the potent spirit within him would 
laugh to scorn whatever dared to curb the frenzy of its own 
inspirations. 

t was not long, therefore, till he again came forth in his 
perfect strength, and exercised that dominion over our spirits 
which fs truly a power too noble to be possessed without 
being wielded. ough all his heroes are of one family, yct 
are they a noble band of brothcrs, whose countenances and 
whose souls are strongly distinguished is icra charac~- 
teristics. Each personage, as he advances before us, reminds 
us of some other being, whose looks, thoughts, words, and 
deeds had troubled us by their wild and perturbed grandeur. 
But though all the same, yet are they ali strangely different. 
We hall each successive existence with a profounder sym- 
pathy; and we are lost in wonder, in fear, and in sorrow, at 
the infinitely varied struggles, the endless and oes mo- 
difications of the human — as they drive along through 
every A teas and avenue of the soul, darkening or brightening, 
elevating or laying H ahicalr ye 

From such agita 4 and terrific pictures, it {s delightful to 
turn to those compositions in which Lord Byron has allowed 
his soul to sink down into gentler and more ordinary feelings. 
Many beautiful and pathetic strains have flowed from his 
heart, of which the tenderness is as touching as the grandeur 
of his nobler works {is — and sublime. To those, in- 
decd, who looked deeply into his poetry, there never was at 
any time a want of pathos; but it was a pathos 60 subduing 
and so profound, that even the poet himself seemed afraid of 
being delivered up unto it; nay, he seemed ashamed of being 
overcome by emotions, which the gloomy pride of his intel- 
lect often vainly strove to scorn; and he dashed the weak- 
ness from his heart, and the tear from his cyes, like a nan 
suddenly assailed by feelings which he wished to hide, and 
which, — true to his nature, were inconsistent with the 
character which that mysterious nature had been forced, as 
in self-defence, to assume. 


But there is one poem in which he has almost enol laid 


aside all remembrance of the darker and stormier passions ; 
in which the tone of his spirit and his voice at once is changed, 
and where he who seemed to care only for agonies, and re- 
morse, and despair, and death, and insanity, in all their most 
appalling forms, shows that he has @ heart that can feed on 
the purest sympathies of our nature, and deliver itself up to 
the sorrows, the eadness, and the melancholy of humbler 
souls. The “ Prisoner of Chillon” is a poem over which 
Infancy has shed ite first mysterious tears for sorrows 40 
alien to its own happy innocence, — over which the gentle, 
pure, and pious saul of Woman has brooded with ineffable, 
and yearning, and bursting tenderness of affection, — and 
over which old Age, almost loosened from this world, has 
bowed his hoarv head in delighted approbation of that fra- 
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Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong ; 
Imputed madness, prison’d solitude, 2 

And the mind's canker in its savage mood, 

When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the brain, 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain ; 

And bare, at once, Captivity display'd 

Stands scoffing through the never-open’d gate, 
Which nothing through its bars admits, save day, 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 

Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ; 

And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 

Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 

Which is my lair, and — it may be — my grave.3 
All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, 
But must be borne. I stoop not to despair; 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 


ternal love, whose beauty and simplici 


fling a radiance over 
the earth h 


6 is about to leave, and exhibit our fallen nature 
in near approximation to the glories of its ultimate destiny. 
The “ Lament "possesses much of the tenderness and 8 
of the “ Prisoner of Chillon.” Lord at AN has not delivered 
himself unto any one wild and fearful vision of the imprisoned 
Tasso, — he. has not dared to allow himself to rnsh forward 
with headlong passion into the horrors of his dungeon, and 
to describe, as he could fearfully have done, the conflict and 
agony of his uttermost despair, — but he shows us the poet 
sitting tn his cell, and singing there—a low, melancholy, 
wailing Lament, sometimes, indeed, bordering on utter wretch. 
edness, but oftener partaking of a settled grief, occasionally 
subdued into sanrail resignation, cheered by delightful re- 
membrances, and elevated by the confident hope of an im- 
morta} fame. His is the oe ariet of many years, over 
which his soul has brooded, till she in some measure lost 
the power of misery and this soliloquy is one which we can 
believe he might have uttered to himself any morning, or 
noon, or night of his solitude, as he seemed to be half com- 
muning with his own heart, and half addressing the ear of 
that human nature from which he was shut but of which 
he felt the continual and abiding presence wi his imagin- 
ation. — Proressor WILYON.} 


1 [The original MS. of this poem is dated, “ The Apen- 
nines, April 20. 1617." It was written in consequence of 
Lord Byron having visited Ferrara, for a single day, on his 
way to Florence. a letter from Rome, he cays —‘* The 
‘ Lament of Tasso,’ which J sent from Florence, has, I trust, 
arrived. Ilook upon it as a ‘ These be good rhymes }’ as 
Pope’s papa said to him when he was a boy.”’] 


2 (Tasso’s biographer, the Abate Serassi, has left it with- 
out doubt, that the first cause of the poet's punishment was 
his desire to be occasionally, or altogether, free from his ser- 
vitude at the court of Alfonso. In 1575, Tasso resolved to 
visit Rome, and enjoy the indulgence of the jubilee; “ and 
this error,” says the Abate, “increasing the suspicion already 
entertained, that he was in search of another service, was the 
origin of his misfortunes. On his return to Ferrara, the Duke 
refused to admit him to an audience, and he was repulsed from 
the houses of all the dependants of the court ; and not one 
of the promises which the Cardinal Albano had obtained for 
him were carried into effect. Then it was that Tasso—after 
having suffered these hardships for some time, seeing himself 
constantly discountenanced by the Duke and the Princesses, 
abandoned by his friends, ra derided by his enemies —could 
no longer contain himself within the bounds of moderation, 
but, giving vent to his choler, publicly broke forth into the 
most injurious expressions imaginabl both against the Duke 
and all the house of Este, cursing his past Te- 
tracting all the praises he had ever given in his verses to 
those princes, or to any individual connected with them, de- 
claring that they were all a of poltroons, ingrates, and 
scoundrels — ingrati, e ribaldi). For this offence he 
was arrested, to the hospital of St. Anna, and 
Fano in a solitary cell as a madman.” — Serassl, Vita del 

‘asso. 


3 (In the Hospital of St. Anna, at Ferrara, th 
Rispettate Otaetarl ta celebrite di questa stanea, dove 
cy . ce que 
Torquato Tasso, infermo pid di tristezza che delirio, di- 
tenuto dimord anni vil. mesi iL, ‘scrisse verse e prose, ¢ . 
rimesso in Libertad ad f za della citta di o, Nn 
giorno vi. Luglio, 1586."".— The dungeon fs below ground 
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The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 

And revell'd arnong men and things divine, 

And pour'd my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for Him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 
For he has strengthen'd me in heart and limb. 
That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 
I have employ'’d my penance to record 

How Salem's shrine was won, and how adored. 


II. 
But this is o'er — my pleasant task is done: — ! 
My long-snstaining friend of many years ! 
If I do blot thy final page with tears, 
Know, that my sorrows have wrung from me none. 
But thou, my young creation ! my soul's child ! 
Which ever playing round me cume and smiled, 
And woo'd me from myself with thy sweet sight, 
Thou too art gone —and so is my delight : 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise upon a broken reed. 
Thou too art ended — what is left me now ? 
For I have anguish yet to bear—and how ? 
I know not that — but in the innate force 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 
I have not sunk, for I had no remorse, 
Nor cause for such: they call’d me mad— and why ? 
Oh Leonora ! wilt not thos reply ? 2 
I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lft my love so lofty as thou art ; 
But still my frenzy was not of the mind : 
I knew my fault, and fee] my panishment 
Not less because I suffer it unbent. 
That thou wert beautiful, and J not blind, 
Hath been the sin which shuts me from mankind ; 
But let them go, or torture as they will, 
My heart can multiply thine image still; 
Successful love may sate itself away 3 
The wretched are the faithful; "tis their fate 
To have all feeling, save the one, decay, 
And every passion into one dilate, 
As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 
But ours is fathomless, and hath no shore. 
| 


floor of the hospital, and the light penetrates through its 

window from a small yard, which seetns to have been 
common to other cells. It is nine paces long, between fire 
and six wide, and about seven feet high. ‘The leustead, so 
they tell, has been carried off piecemeal, and the door half 
cut away, by the devotion of those whom “the verse and 
prose” of the prisoner have brought to Ferrara. The poet was 
confined in this room from the middle of March 1579 to De- 
cernber 1580, when he was removed to acontigquons apartment 
much larger, in which, to use his own expressions, be could 
“ philosophise and walk about.” The inscription ts incorrect 
as to the immediate cause of his enlargemnent, which was 
promised to the city of Bergamo, but was carried into effect 
at the on of 
Mantua. —- Hosnonse. } 
1 (The — lines bring the poct before us at once, as if 
the door of the — was thrown open. From this bitter 

complaint, how nob 

1 and serene, and 


Don Vincenzo Gonzaga, Priuce of 


the unconquered bard rises into caku, 
ed exultation over the beauty of * that 
oung creation, his soul's child,” the Gierusalemine Li- 
ata. The exultation of consctous genius then dies away 
and we behold bim, “ bound between distraction and disease, 
no longer in an insplred but sunk into the lowest pro- 
stration of human misery. ere Is something terrible in 
this transition from divine rapture to degraded agony, — 
we Ti ( kaos olla es ea Head Rais O h 
3 us letter to his frien © Gonzaga, short! 
Ui t, Tasso exclaims — Ah, wretched mel 
, besides two 
, of which | 


orm an. 


many works in Por: On subjects the most 
Sehty, and most to human life; I had designed to write 
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t poems of most noble | gives way to frequent bursts of radiance 
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TL. 
Above me, hark ! the long and mantac cry 
Of minds and bodies In captivity. 
And hark ! the lash and the increasing howl, 
And the half-inarticulate blasphemy ! 
There be some here with worse than frenzy foul, 
Some who do still goad on the o’er-labour’d mind, 
And dim the little light that’s left behind 
With needless torture, as their tyrant will 
Is wound up to the lust of doing ill: 3 
With these and with their victims am I class’d, 
*Mid sounds and sights like these long years have pass'd ; 
‘Mid sights and sounds like these my life may close: 
So let it be — for then I shall repose. 


IV. 
I have been patient, let me be so yet; 
I had forgotten half I would forget, 
But it revives—Oh! would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as I am forgot !—— 
Feel I not wroth with those who bade me dwell 
In this vast lazar-house of many woes ? 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor ev'n men mankind ; 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
And each is tortured in his separate hell — 
For we are crowded in our solitudes — 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness in her babbling moods ; 
White alf can hear, none heed his neighbour's call — 
None ! save thit One, the vericst wretch of all, 4 
Who was not made to be the mate of these, 
Nor bound between Distraction and Dicvase. 
Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here ? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 
Blighting my life in best of its career, 
Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear? 
Would I not pay them back these pangs again, 
And teach them inward Sorrow’s stifled groan ? 
The struggte to be calm, and cold distress, 
Which undermines our Stoical success ? 
No !— still too proud to be vindictive— I 
Have pardon’d princes’ insults, and would die. 


philosophy with eloquence, in such a manner that there might 
remain of me an eternal memory in Ue world. Alas! 1] had 
expected to clove my life with glory and renown ; but now, 
oppreased hy the burden uf a0 many calamities, } have lost 
every prospect of reputation and of honour. The fear of per- 
petual bmprisonment increases my melancholy ; the indig- 
nities which I suffer — it; and the aqualor of my beard, 
my hair, and habit, the sordidvess and filth, exceedingly 
annoy tae. Sure am I, that, if sus who so ttle has corre- 
sponded to my sttachment— {f she saw me in such a state, 
and in such affiiction—-she would have some compassion on 
me.” — Opere, t. x. p. 387.) 


3 (For nearly the first year of his confinemont Tasso en- 
dured all the horrors of a solitary crll, and was under the care 
of a gaoler whose chief virtue, although he waa a post and a 
man of letters, was a cruel obedience to the commande of his 

arince. His name was Agostino Mosti. Tasso says of bim, 
n a letter to his sister, “ed usa moco ogni sorte di rigore ed 
inumanita,” —- Hopnovsn.) 


* {This fearful picture fs finely contrasted with that which 
Tasso draws of himeelf in youth, when nature and meditation 
were forming his wild, romantic, and — 
Indeed, the t excellence of the “ Lament " canstats in the 
owing of the noble prisoner's soul ;— his fellngs 
often come suddeniy from afar off, —sometimes gentile airs 
are breathing, and then ali at once arise the storms and tem- 
post, —the gloom, though black as night while it endures, 
»~ and when the wild 
strain is closed, our and comipiseration are blended with 
a sustaining and elevating sense of the grandeur and majesty 
of his character. —~ Witson.] 
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THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 





Yes, Sister of my Sovereign ! for thy sake 
I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 

It hath no business where thou art a guest ; 
Thy brother hates-— but I can not detest ; ' 
Thou pitiest not - but I can not forsake. 


V. 
Look on a love which knows not to despair, ° 
But all unquench’d is still my better part, 
Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart, 
As dwells the gather’d lightning in its cloud, 
Encompass’d with its dark and rolling shroud, 
Til struck,-— forth files the all-ethereal dart! 
And thus at the collision of thy name 
The vivid thought still flashes through my frame, 
And for a moment all things as they were 
Flit by me ;——they are gone — I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew ; 
I knew thy state, my station, and I knew 
A Princess was no love-mate for a bard ; 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 
And if my eyes reveal'd it, they, alas! 
Were punish’d by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a crystal-girded shrine, 
Worshipp'd at holy distance, and around 
Hallow’d and meekly kissd the saintly ground ; 
Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and array’d 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismay’d — 
Oh! not dismay’d — but awed, like One above! 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass — 
I know not how—thy genius master’ mine — 
My star stood still before thee : — if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear; 
But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me — but for thee. 
The very love which lock’d me to my chain 
Hath lighten'd half its weight ; and for the re-¢, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 
And look to thee with undivided breast, 
And foil the ingenuity of Pain. 8 


VI. 
It is no marvel — from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love, — whiech did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 
Of objects sll inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and loncly flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 


1 [Not long after his imprisonment, Tasso appealed to the 
mercy of Alfonso, in a canzone of great beauty, couched in 
terms 80 respectful and pathetic, as must have moved, it 
might be thought, the severest bosom to relent. The heart of 
Alfonso was, however, impregnable to the * ; and Tasso, 
in another ode to the princesses, whose pity he invoked in the 
name of their own mother, who had herself known, if not the 


like horrors, the like solitude of imprisonment, and bitterness 


made a similar appeal. ‘‘ Considered merely as 
oems,” says Black, “ these canzoni are extremely beauti- 
il; but, U wé contemplate them as tho productions of a 
mind diseased, they form important documents in the his- 
tory of bog ener of Tasso, vol. ti. p. 408.) 

3 (As to the indifference which the Princess {s gaid to have 
exhibited for the misfortunes of ‘Tasso, and the little effort 
she made to obtain his Uberty, this is one of the negative ar- 
guments founded on an hypothesis that may be easily de- 
stroyed by a thousand others equally ble. Was not the 
Princess anxious to avoid her own ruin ? In g too warm 
an interest for the poet, did she not risk destroying herself, 
without saving him ?—— Foscoo.] 
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Where I did lxy me down within the shade 

Of waving trees, and dream‘d uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow ; 

And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt 
Return’d and wept alone, and dream'd again 
The visions which arise without a sleep. 

And with my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
But undefined and wandering, till the day 

I found the thing I sought-——and that was thee ; 
And then I lost my being, all to be 

Absorb’d in thine; the world was past away ; 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me! 


Vi. 
1 loved all Solitude — but little thought 
To spend I know not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant ; — had I been 
Their fellow, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave. 4 
But who hath seen me writhe, or heard me rave ? 
Perchance in such a cell we suffer more 
Than the wreck’d sailor on his desert shore ; 
The world is ali before him — mine is here, 
Scarce twice the space they must accord my bier. 
What though Ae perish, he may lift his eye, 
And with a dying glance upbraid the sky ; 
I will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although ‘tis clouded by my dungeon roof, 


VIZ 
Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, > 
But with a sense of its decay: I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 
And a strange demon, who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to One, who long hath suffer’d so, 
Sickness of heart, and narrowness of place, 
And all that may be borne, or can debase. 
I thought mine enemies had been but Man, 
But Spirits may be leagued with them — all Earth 
Abandons — Heaven forgets me; — in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may be, tempt me further, —and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assull. 


3 [Tasso’s profound and unconquerable love for Leonora, 
sustaining itself without hope throughout years of darkness 
and solitude, breathes a moral dignity over all his sentiments, 
and we feel the strength and power of his noble spirit in the 
un-upbraiding devotedneas of his passion. - Wi1Lson.] 


4 [** My mind like theirs adapted to its grave.” — MS.} 


3 (“Nor do I lament,” wrote Tasso, shortly after itis con- 
finemert, “that my heart is deluged with almost constant 
misery, that iny head is always heavy and often painful, that 
my sight and hearing sre much impaired, and that all ad 
frame ts become spare and moeagre; but, passing all this w 
a short sigh, what 1 would bewail is the infirmity of my mind. 
My mind stecps, not thinks ; my fancy is chill, and forms no 

ctures; my negligent senses will no longer furnish the 
mages of things; my hand is sluggish in writing, and my pen 
seems as if it shrunk from the offico. I feel as if 1 were 
chained in all my operations, and as if I were overcome by 80 
—æS numbness and oppressive stupor.” — Operc, 6 ¥: 
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Why in this furnace is my spirit proved, 

Like steel in tempering fire ? because I loved ? 
Because I loved what not to love, and see, 

Was more or less than mortal, and than me. 


IX. 
I once was quick in feeling — that is o'er ; 
My scars are callous, or I should have dash’d 
My brain against these bars, as the sun flash’d 
In mockery through them ; --If I bear and bore | 
The much I have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words, —'tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Which snared me here, and with the brand of shame 
Stamp Madness deep into my memory, 
And woo Compassion to a blighted name, 
Sealing the sentence which my foes proclaim. 
No— it shall be immortal !— and I make 
A future temple of my present cell, 
Which nations yet shall visit for my sake.! 
While thou, Ferrara! when no longer dwell 
The ducal chiefs within thee, shalt fall down, 
And crumbling piecemeal view thy hearthless halla, 
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A poet's wreath ahall be thine only crown, — 

A poet's dungeon thy most far renown, 

While strangers wopder o'er thy unpeopled wall’s {2 
And thou, Leonora !-- thou— who wert ashamed 
That such as I could love-— who blush'd to hear 
To less than monarchs that thou couldst be dear, 
Go ! tell thy brother, that my heart, untamed 

By grief, years, weariness — and {t may be 

A taint of that he would impute to me- 

From long infection of a den like this, 

Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss,— 
Adores thee still; and add — that when the towers 
And battlements which guard his joyous hours 

Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot, 


| Or left unterded in a dull repose, 
| This —this—shall be a consecrated spot ! 


But Thou——when all that Birth and Beauty throws 
Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 

One half the laurel which o’ershades my grave, 3 
No power in death can tear our names apart, 

As none in life could rend thee from my heart. 
Yes, Leonora ! it shall be our fate 

To be entwined for ever — but. too late {4 


Ode ow PWenice.’ 


On Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If J, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do?-——anything but weep: 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers — as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 
Are they to those that were ; and thus they creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through thetr sapping strects 
Oh ! agony —that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turn'd to dust and tears; 


t [“ Which boner ae shal) visit for my sake.” — MS.} | 


2 (Those who indulge In the dreams of earthly retribution 


anny 


will observe, that the rrueity of Alfonso “ie ———— suffering, no adverse circumstances, operating on our ma- 


ita recom e, even in his own —— 
fection of his subjects and of his dependants, who deserted 
him at bis death ; and suffered his body to be interred with- 
out princely or decent honours. His last wishes were nevg- 
lected; bis testament cancelled. His kinsman, Don Cesar, 
shrank from the excommunication of the Vatican, and, after a 
short e, or rather sucpense, Ferrara passed away for 
ever from the dominion of the house of Eate.— Hopiotre.} 


$ (in July, 1586, after a confinement of more than seven 
years, Tasso was released from his dungeon, In the hope of 
receiving his mother's dowry, and of again beholding his sis- 
ter Cornelia, he — ater visited Naples, where his pre- 
gence was welcomed every demonstration of esteem and 
admiration. Being on a visit at Mola d{ Gaeta, he received 
the following remarkaUle tribute of respect. Marco di Sciurra, 
the notorious captain of a numerous troop of banditti, heart 
where the great poet was, sent to compliment him, and of- 
fered him nat —— pasenge, but protection by the way, 
and assured him he and his fo 


Howors vould be — to 
execute his orders. See Manso, Vita del Tasso, p. 219.) 


4[The “pleasures of imagination” have been explained 


And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets ; 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 


, The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 


The soft waves, once all musical to song, 

That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
Of gondolas— and to the busy hum 

Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 

Were but the overbeating of the heart, 

And flow of too much happiness, which needs 

The aid of age to turn its course apart 


' From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 

, Of sweet sensations, hattling with the blood. 
But these are better than the gh. uty errors, 
_ The weeds of nations in their ta 


‘ "8, 


and justified by Addison in prose, and hy Akenside in verse: 
but there are moments of real life when its miseries and its 
veceasities seem to overpower and destroy them. The his 
tory of yankind, however, furnishes proofs that nu bodily 


terial nature, will extinguish the spirit of imagination. Per- 
haps there ix no inatance of this so very affecting and $0 very 
sublime as the case of Tasso. They who have seen the durk, 
horror-striking dungeon-hole at Ferrara, ) which he wes 
confined seven yoars under the imputation of madness, will 
have had this truth tmpressed upon their hearta in a manner 
never to be erased. In this vault, of which the sight makes 
the hardest heart shudder, the poet employed himself fn fi- 
nishing and correcting bis immortal epic poem. Lord Byron's 
* Lament" on this subject is as sublime and profound a lrs- 
son in morality, and in the pictures of the recesses of tho 
human soul, aa it is a production most eloquent, most pathetic, 
most vigorous, and most elevating among the gifts of the 
Muse. The bosom which is not touched with it-~the fancy 
which is not warroed,—the understanding which is not en- 
frees and exalted by it, is not At for human intercourse. 
if Lord Byron had written nothing but this. to deny him the 
praise of a frand would have been flagrant injustice or 
gtoes stupidity. — Barnoss.) 

§ (This Ode was tranemitted from Vonice, in 1919, slong 
with “Mazeppa.’’} 


When Vice walks forth with her. unsoften’d terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, atid. byt ‘smiles to slay ; 
And Hope is nothing but a falee delay, | 

The sick man's lightuing helf an hour ere death, 
When Faintness, the last mortal birth of Pain, 

And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 

Of the cold staggering race which Death is winning, 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away ; 

Yet 80 relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 

To him appears renewal of his breath, 

And freedom the mere numbness of his chain ; 
And then he talks of life, and how again 

He feels his spirits soaring-— albeit weak, 

And of the fresher air, which he would seek ; 

And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 

That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 

And ao the film comes o'er him——and the dizzy 
Chamber swims round and round — and shadows busy, 
At which he vainly catches, flit arid gleam, 

Til) the last rattle chokes the strangled scream, 
And all is ice and blackness, — and the earth 

That which it was the moment ere our birth. 


I. 

There is no hope for nations! — Search the page 

Of many thousand years — the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 

The everlasting to be which Aath been, 

Hath taught us nought.or little: still we Jean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 
For ‘tis our nature strikes us down; the beasts 
Slaughter’d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order—they must go (slaughter. 
Even where their driver goads them, though to 
Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as water, 
What have they given your children in return ? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. 
What! do not yet the red-hot ploughshares burn, 
O'er which you stumble in a false ordeal, 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars, 
And glorying as you tread the glowing bars ? 
All that your sires have left you, all that Time 
Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime, 
Spring from a different theme !—-Ye see and read, 
Admire and sigh, and then succumb and bleed ! 
Save the few spirits who, despite of all, 
And worse than all, the sudden crimes engender'd 
By the down-thundering of the prison-wall, 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters tender‘d, 
Gushing from Freedom's fountains —- when the crowd, 
Madden'd with centuries of drought, are loud, 
And trample on each. other to obtain 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 
Heavy and_ sore, — in which long yoked they plough‘d 
The sand, — or if there sprung the yellow grain, 
7T was not for them, their necks were too much bow’'d, 
And their dead palates chew'd the cud of pain : — 
Yes { the few spirits — who, despite of deeds 
Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
Those momentary starts from Nature's laws, 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, smite 
But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair the blight 
With a few summers, and again put forth 
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Cities and generations —- fair, when free 


For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee | 


ITE. 

Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 

With Freedom — godlike Triad! how ye sate | 
The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 

When Venice was an envy, might abate, 

But did not quench, her spirit; in her fate 
All were enwrapp’d: the feasted monarchs knew 

And loved their hostess, nor could learn to hate, 
Although they humbled —.with the kingly few 
The many feit, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship ; — even her crimes 
Were of the softer order — born of Love, 
She drank no blood, nor fatten’d on the dead, 
But gladden’d where her harmless conquests spread; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallow'd her sheltering banners, which incessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, 
Which, if if waned and dwindled, Earth may thank 
The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of Freedom to her glorious struggles ; 
Yet she but shares with them a common woe, 
And call’d the “ kingdom” of a conquering foe, — 
But knows what all— and, most of all, we know — 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggies ! 


Iv. 

The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe ; 
Venice is crush’d, and Holland deigns to own 

A sceptre, and endures the purple robe ; 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, ‘tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good seazon tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fonght for, and 
Bequeath’d——a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science — 
Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquer'd and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic }—~ She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. —Still, still, for ever 
Better, though each man’s life-blood were a river, 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm’d like the dull canal with locks and chains, 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 
Three paces, and then faltering : — better be 
Where the extinguish'd Spartans still are free, 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylx, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,—or o'er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Morgante Maggiore, of the first canto of which 
this translation is offered, divides with the Orlando’ 
Innamorato the honour of having formed and sug- 
gested ‘the style and story of Arlosto. The great 
defects of Botardo were his treating tov seriously the 
narratives of chivalry, and his harsh style. Ariosto, 


— following translation was executed at Ravenna, 
February, 1820, and first saw the he tight in —— of the 
— journal called “ The Liberal.” e merit of 
i as Lord Byron over and oer states in hts letters, consists 
fm the wonderful pro ® closeness of the version. 

it -was, in fact, an cxercise of “kilt in this art, and cannot 
be fairly estimated, without continuous reference to the ori- 
ginal Italian, which the reader will therefore now find placed 
te to the text. Those who want ful! information, and 
P ical views, as to the origin of the Romantic 
Poetry of the Halters: ©: la do well to at length an article 
on that s from th of the late Ugo Foscolo, in the 
forty- @ Quarterly Review. We extract 
from it the pas: in which that learned writer applies him- 
self more parti fy to the Morgante of Pulci. r show- 
ing that all the poets of this class adopted as the —— 
of their fictions, the old wild materials which had for ages 
formed the stock in trade of the professed story-tellers,—in 
—— —— a class of persons holding the same place in Chris- 

more ¢s. ly in Italy, which their brothers 
stil] — —— 


“The customary forms of the narrative all find a plece — 
poetry: —— are the seutentious reflections the ma’ 
he has just related, or arising in anti — of those @hich he Ls 


about to relate, and which the storyteller siways opens when he resumes 
his recit : moetits agained the attacks of rivals 


number of f 


al) over the East, ~— Foscolo thus proceeds : — 


constantly finish their cates with » distich, of which the w may Vary, 
bat the sense is uniform. 
* AMY altro canto ve fard sentire, 
Be all altro canta mi rerrete a udire.’— Aniosro. 


Or at the end of agother canto, acoording to Hastington’s translation, — 
* I now cut off abruptiy here my rhyme, 
And keep my tale ungo anether time.’ 
“The forms and prargles Soc —— were adopted by 
* the vulgar pear of their prede- 


ho comuidered 
as blorks of —— 3. tinted and variegated by the hand of na- 


Ey ihe tonic — 
vented =e to maintain their mastery 
sortie formed : poem, Which became the adini- 
Tad Petrarca were poots, who, 
—— underatoqd. 

bat the 


‘their poerus; 
tia » knew then onty by 
camtury, a law obgcure authors 
and in thyme, taking for their salject 
Orlando, or sonretimes the adventures of 
— 


every and mation; bn Danes amd 
3 but Dante 

though universally celebrated, were not unt 

learned found 


in 
nation, without even excepting ¢ — 
mame. At the beginning of the 
began to write 
the wars of Ch 
Ardvur and the 
that 


The 


Fomances in 
an 
af the works were w 


Round 
bards ef romance 


bad to wore wntil the era of Lorenzo 


ag 
“ then that Palci conponsd his Morgante for the amusement of 
— the roothe: of Lorenas; and aed $5 va e §t at 


Madonna —— 
otitian I and the other filitrious charac- 
— 20 Ficina, and 9 * —— er 18 


of corraption 
eT, cece took immediatety after the death of Pe. 
id : 


—— 
neake quests a quel ch’lo veggio, = 
TK Carlo, mate intess « scritts poggio. 
es and whilet he quotes noes Se ——— Arrtino 
— tn ate oa mathoriey Sho hel Archbishop Tere, 
bo chee ant of ths eevee of the povet., To pauaa —— 
of the story he makes a neat allusion ta the 
tante € § know, he says, that y mast procsed 
forward, nat tol a single ile in the course of my tale. This is nots 
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CThe Morgante Maggiore 


OF PULCL : 





in his continuation, by a judicious mixture of the 
gaiety of Pulci, has avoided the one; and Berni, in 
his reformation of Bojardo's poem, has corrected the 
other. Pulci may he considered as the precursor 
and model of Berni altogether, as he has partly been 
to Ariosto, however inferior to both his copyiste. He 
is no less the founder of a new style of. poetry very 
lately sprung up in England. JI allude to that of 


story of mere — one step out of the right road, one 
chaiiea, eno another & shir apohds scolds — they try te drive me mad— 
but in fact aay are oot or 


*“Pulcl's versification is —— fluent. Yet he is deficient in me- 


feos 3 his — is — and his x flaw neterally; but — 
phrases are abrupt and anconnected, a he frequent writes * 

tically. “His eae inte dis love breeity 
prevents the dev cal He all the 


of his 
inarks of rude genius; he waa cx —— imagery. He yet his smiles 
are usually bitter and severe. His — never vriaes from points, but 
from unexpected situations st trasted. ‘The — Charte- 


tare sentences Hing King. Bigriins of pain to be dh: tor eee ee 
rchlushop Turpin kindly off services on 
* BE disw: Io vo’, Maraflio, che t — 
Die Tr ———— —* ogi fare ti baja 
o: lo voglio 
ety pion 
t 

L’ opera santa con le sante yant.’ 
; nif idiot Pata mala dcp red — —— al of whom sre » Who 
s hanged in re a Yast rovisiqude whom are edj- 
fred at — 55* — in the character of Sank er of 
cteallir ae the ¢ — of the shameful ain cea 
in or tot or, compia’ 8 con 
wiked Paladin, — comple — The orator 


does not present himself with modem raalplaceue croeeny courtes y+ 
‘Macon t’ — come traditore, 
O dislvate e ingiusto nuperadore 
A Cat atate tcritto, O Catto, 
0 Carlo! 0 Carin? {e crolava la testa) 
De Ia tua corte, che non puoi negario, 
De la gua figtis cosa disonestz.’ 
** ¢¢) Charies,’ he eviad, ‘ Charles, Chartes! — as he cried 
He shook his head — ‘a sad cumplaine I bring * 
Of shameful acta which cannot cage ‘ 
radore has ascertained 


the oni 
Wate comes moreover proved and v 
By letcers froru your own side of the water 
Respecting the behaviour of his daughter.’ 


'* Such scenes ma’ say —— somewhat = 7 but Caradoro’s embassy, 
and the ezecntion ing Marnlins, a ! in strict conformity ta na 
nations of the comrion people, and as they teust wii} be described { 
wished to imitate the popular story-tellen. I Peles be orcasionally * 
fined and delicate, bis anatches of amenity readted feers che national ‘cha- 
racter of the Florentines, and the reveal of letters. Hut at the same time, 
We must trace to national character, and to the influence of his daily com: 
pantons, the — vhloefr, in the — of foretgnars, fruquently dis 
KTaCen the poum. M. Cingudat has criticised Pulci in the usual styte of bis 
countrymen. He artribates modem manners to ancient timer, end takes 
at for granted that the individuals of every other mation think and act like 
modym Frenchmen. On these privciples, be concludes that Pulci, both 
with respect lo his rubject and to his trode mode of treating it rin pl gcse 
writ burlesque postry ; because, as he says, xuch 
have been introduced {nto a ton A to Larenzo de" Medic Mery 
hiv eniightaned if the author had imtended to be in carmest. In * 
finy portrait of Lorente given by Machiavelli at the end of his 
history, the historian — he took more pleasure in the com 
of jesters — an bewemed soch a man. It is a iltele stay singular 
that Benedetto Var: — y historian, makes the same com- 
plaint of Machiavelli —* I aed, many known anecdotes of Machia- 
velli, no less then his fagitive pieces, prove that it was only when he was 
Acting the statasman that * —— to be —5———— ; and that he quid } 

Lke other men when ignity. We do not * 

was inthe wrong. But, —— a ps nay be formed on the sub 

we shall yet be forced ‘to cunctude that & Rreat men may be 

tame the masners of their — without able to — ——— 
uenoc. ———— poern of Pulct is sertous, both in eu 

andintone. And here we — » Which we 

to apply to a) 1 - 


Hs) 


nanth of 
po © poems — 
suhjeets of the 
om — 


mele 
* ‘This denple —— — the canees of the paetical character of 
acl by the critics 


— averiook xis 
uted wich great extuesiness t 
* ee in jent — =i 7 


who wt verse for the 
Sao Morieaie incieus: In, bis Oca ae 
M. . that tha-M 


5 and a — 
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MORGANTE 


the ingenious Whistlecraft. The serious poems on 
Roncesvalles in the same language, and more par- 
ticularly the excellent one of Mr. Merivale, are to 
be traced to the same source. It has never yet been 
decided entirely whether Pulci’s intention was or 
was not to deride the religion which {is one of his 
favourite topics. It appears to me, that such an in- 
tention would have been no less hazardous to the 
poet than to the priest, particularly in that age and 
country; and the permission to publish the poem, 
and its reception among the classics of Italy, prove 
that it nelther was nor is so interpreted. That he 
intended to ridicule the monastic life, and suffered 
his imagination to play with the simple dulness of 
his converted giant, seems evident enough; but 
surely #t were as unjust to accuse him of irreligion 
on this account, as to denounce Fielding for his 
Parson Adams, Barnabas, Thwackum, Supple, and 
the Ordinary in Jonathan Wild, — or Scott, for the 
exquisite use of his Covenanters in the “ Tales of 
my Landlord.” 

In the following translation I have used the liberty 
of the original with the proper names ; as Pulci uses 
Gan, Ganellon, or Ganellone; Carlo, Carlomagno, or 
Carlomano; Rondel, or Rondello, &c., as it suits his 
convenience ; so has the translator. In other. respects 
the version is faithful to the best of the translator’s 


other did not mean to burlesque his heroes. It is a happy thing that, with 
regard to two great writer., the war has ended hy the fortunate inter- 
vention of the general body of readers, who, on such occamons, forin their 
judgment with less emdition aud with less prejudice than the critics. 
But Pulct is litle read, and bis ane is little known. We are told by 
Mr. Merivale, tira § the points of abstruse theology are discussed in the 
Morvante with a of sceptical freedom wluch we should imagine ta be 
altogether remote from the sprrit of the tifteenth century.’ Kir. Merivale 
follows Af. Ginguénd, who foliows Voltaire. And the — of Ferney, 
who was always beating up in all con for allies agamst Christianits , col- 
lected all the acriptural passages of Pulci, apon which be commented in his 
own was. But at is only since the Council of Treut, that any doubt which 
night be raised on 8 — dogina exposed an author to the charge of 
impiety, whilst, in the fi th century, a Catholic might be sincerely 
devout, and allow himself a certain degree of latitude in thealagical 
doult. Ateme and the same tine the Plorentines nught well believe in 
the Gospel and laugh at a doctor of divinity: for it was exactly at this 
eva that they had been spectators of the rnemorable controverucs between 
the representatives af the eastern and western churches. Greek and Latin 
bishops from every corner of Christendem bed assembled at Florence for 
the purpose of trying whether they could possibly understand each other ; 
and when they rated, they hated each other worse than before. At the 
very (ime when Puici wa, composing his Morgunte, the clergy of Florence 
protested against the excomraunications pronounred by Situs IV., and 
with expremons by which his holiness was anathematised in his turn. 
During these proovedings, an — convicted of being a papal emis. 
sary, was hanged from one of the windows of the government palace at 
Florence: this event may have suggested to Puled the idea of converting 
another archblahop into a hangman. The romantic poets substituted 
hierary and scientific observations for the trivial digressions of tlw stors - 
tellers. This was a great improvement; and aithaugh it was not well 
managed by Pulci, yet he presenta us with much curious incidental matter. 
In quoting his philovophical friend and contemporary Matteo Palmier, be 
exp Aina the instinct of brutes by « buld hypothesis — he supposes that they 
are tusmated by evil spirits, This iden gave no offence to the theologians 
of the fifteenth century; but it excited much orthodox Indignasion when 
Father Bougeant, a French monk, brought it forward as a new theory of 
hisown, My. Merivate, after otuerving that Pulc! died before the discovery 
of America by Coturniua, quotes a passage ‘which will become a very in- 
teresting decument for the philosophical historian.’ We give it im his 

rose translation; - ‘ The water is level — its whole extent, although, 
hke the earth, it has the form of a globe. Mankind iu those ages were 
much more ignerant than now. tlerentoa would Uhuh at this day for 
having hed his colurans. Vessels will soon pass far beyond them. They 
may soon reach another hemisphere, becau,c every thing tends to its centre ; 
in ike manter as, by a divine mystery, the earth ts sus in the midst 
of the stars; here below are citres and empires, which were ancient. The 
inhabitants of those regions were called Antipodes. They have plants and 
anintals as well as you, and wago wars as well as you.’ Morgante, c. Xxv. 
vt. y Ce 
“The more we consider the trapes of ancient science, which break in 
transient flashes thr the darkness of the middle — and which gra- 
dually re-ifluminated horizon, the mare shall we to adopt 
the hypothesis Uy, and supported by him with seductive 
eloquence. He maine that ali the acquirements of the Greeks and 
taowindge ence ponemoe by prisnenval nations oy onipire ef sages tani 
Once pose y primmval na em 

who were afterwards awept from the face of the gipbe by 
some overwhelming catastrophe. Hix t may be consi &> @X- 
travagant; but if the bart actions of the Romans were not yet 
extant, it wonld evem inoredible, that, after the lapee of a few centurics, 
the civilisation of the Auguatan age could have beon succeeded In — 
such barbarity. The Italians were so ignorant, that they forrot their 
family names; and before the eleventh centy individuals were known 
only by their C nanes. They had an indistinct idea, in the middle 

oa, of the existence of the antipodes; but it was a reminiscence of an- 
eg she polar —— tha Aural heal here, ‘At —2* 
com con a ¢ the gama 
time’ be eas us, that when Lucifer was hurled from the osleatial 
the arch-devi. transfixed the globe; half his body remained on our side 
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ability in combining his interpretation of the one | 


language ‘with ‘the ‘not very easy task of reducing it 
to the same versification in the other. The reader, 
on comparing it with the original, is requested to 
remember that the antiquated language of Pulci, 
however pure, is not easy to the generality of 
Italians themselves, from its great mixture of Tuscan 
proverbs ; and he may therefore be more indulgent 
to the present attempt. How far the translator has 
succeeded, and whether or no he shall continue the 
work, are questions which the public Will decide. 
He was induced to make the experiment partly by 
his love for, and partial intercourse with, the Italian 
language, of which it is so easy to acquire a slight 
knowledge, and with which it is so nearly impossible 
for a foreigner to become accurately conversant. 
The Italian language is like a capricious beauty, 
who accords her smiles to all, her favours to few, 
and sometimes least to those who have courted her 
longest. The translator wished also to present in 
an English dress a part at least of a poem never yet 
rendered into a northern language; at the same 
time that it has been the original of some of the 
most celebrated productions on this side of the 
Alps, as well as of those recent experiments in 
poetry in England which have been already men- 
tioned. 


the centre of the earch, and half on the other side. The shock given to 
the earth by his fall drove a great portion of the waters of the ocean to the 
southern hemisphere, and only one high mountain remainod uncovered, 
upon which Dante places his purgatory. As the fail of Lucifer happened 
before the creation of Adam, it ia evident that Dante did not admit that 
the southern hemisphere had ever been Inhabited ; but, about thirty years 
afterwards, Petrarch, who was better versed in the ancient writers, ventured 
to hint that the sun shone upon mortals who were un to us. 
* Nella stagion che il ciel rapido Inchina 
Vers’ occidente, e che iJ di nostro vola 
A gente che di la forse 1’ aspetta.’ 


*¢ In the course of half a century after Petrarch, another step was gained. 
The existence of the antipodes was fully demonstrated. Pulci raises a devil 
to annuunce the fact; but it had been taught to him by his fellow-citizen 
Paolo ‘Pascanelli, an excelient astronomer and mathematician, who wrote 
in tus old age to Christopher Columbus, exhorting him to undertake his 
expedition. ‘A few stanzas have been translated by Mr. Merivale, with 
sane slight variations, which do net wreng the original. They may be 
considered as a specimen of Putci's poetry, when he writes with imagination 
acd feeling, Uriando bids farewell to his dying horse. 


* His faithful steed, that long had served him weil 
In peace and war, now cl his languid eye, 
Kineel‘d at his fect, and seem'd to say ‘ Farewell ! 
I've — —— thee to the destined * and die.* 
Orlando felt anew his sorrows swe 
When he beheld his Brigztiadoro lie 
Stretch‘d on the ficid, that crystal fount beside, 

Se ffen’d hia hmbs, and cold bis warlike pride : 

And, 'O my much-loved steed, ny gererons friend, 
Companion of my better years !* he ; 

* And have 1 iived to see 20 nad an end 

Of all thy toils, and thy brave spiris fled. 

8 me, if e'er I did offend 

With hasty wrong that mild and faithfol head !’ — 
Just then, his eyes a momentary light 

Flash'd quick ; — then closed again mn endless night. 


© When Orlando is on the field of battle, an descends to 
1 ida hls wife shall join him in —* 


him, and promises that 
‘ Bright with eternal youth and fadeless bloom, « —, 
Thine Aldabella then t behoh! once more, 


Partaker of & bliss beyond the tamb 
With het whoni Sinat's holy hills adore, 
Croen’d with fresh flower, whose colour and perfume 
Surpass what Spring’s rich bosom ever bore — 
The mourning widow here she will remain, 
And be in Heaven thy joyful spouse again.’ 
‘© Whilst the sout of Ortando was soaring to heaven, a soft and plaintive 
strain was heard, and angelic voices | in celestial harmony: They 
When I[sract went cut of Egypt; " and the singers were 
from the trembling of their wings. 
* Pai si sent? con we sion doice e fioco 
—S —— 
* ee ee 


* Iu exritu Zevacl, cantar, de Agypto, 
Sentito fu dagil angeli sclenne ‘ 
Che ui conolbe al tremotar le penne. = 
* Dante has inserted from the Vulate in his Divina Commedia; 
and Petrarch, the ment neligious of poets, quotes Scripture even when he 
ix courting. Yet they were not acoused uf impiety. Neither did Pulci incur 
the danger of @ posthumous excommanication anti! after the Reforma 
when iva V. (a Dorrinican, who was turned into a saint by 8 su 

the welfare of holy mother church by burnin afew wicked 
The At — fue 
influenved the opinion of Milton, who on 
—— romance.’ Milton was anxtous to 
had popish divine, and thet the Bible 
Ti2 : 
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Il Morgante Maggiore. 


GANTO PRIBMO. 


I. 

Iw principio era il Verbo appreaso a Dio ; 
Ed era Iddio i] Verbo, e’l Verbo lui: 
Questo era nel principio, al parer mio ; 
E nulla si puo far sanza costul : 

Pero, giusto Signor benigno e pio, 
Mandami solo un de gli angeli tui, 

Che m’accompagni, e rechimi a memoria 
Una famosa antica e degna storia. 


It. 

E tu Vergine, figlia, e madre, e sposa 
Di quel Signor, che ti dette le chiave 
Del cielo e dell’ abisso, e d' ogni cosa, 
Quel di che Gabriel tuo ti disse Ave ! 
Perche tu se’ de’ tuo’ servi pietosa, 
Con dolce rime, e stil grato e soave, 
Ajuta i versi miei benignamente, 

E ‘nfino al fine allumina la mente. 


I. 
Era nel tempo, quando Filomena 
Con la sorella si lamenta e plora, 
Che si ricorda di sua antica pena, 
E pe’ boschetti le ninfe innamora 
E Febo i] carro temperato mena, 
Che ‘I suo Fetonte l' ammaestra ancora ; 
Ed appariva appunto all’ orizzonte, 
Tal che Titon si graffiava la frontc. 


XV. 

Quand’ fo varai la mia barchetta, prima 
Per ubbidir chi sempre ubbidir debbe 
La mente, e faticarsi in prosa e in rima, 
E del mio Carlo Imperador m’ increbbe ; 
Che so quanti la penna ha posto in cima, 
Che tutti la sua gloria prevarrebbe : 
E stata quella istoria, a quel ch’ i’ veggio, 
Di Carlo male intesa, e scritta peggio. 


V. 

Diceva gia Lionardo Aretino, 
Che s’egli avesse avuto scrittor degno, 
Com’ egli ebbe un Ormanno il suo Pipine 
Ch’ avesse diligenzia avuto e ingegno ; 
Sarebbe Carlo Magno un uom divino ; 
Perd ch’ egli ebbe gran vittorie e regno, 
E fece per la chicsa e per la fede 
Certo assai pit, che non si dice o crede. 


ment, notwithiianding the popes had 


heen subjected to private judg 
* yrs of it. its ardour did not allow him to stop and ex- 
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Che Morgante Maggiore. ' 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


I. 

In the beginning was the Word next God; 

God was the Word, the Word no less was he: 
This was in the beginning, to my mode 

Of thinking, and without him nought could be: 
Therefore, just Lord | from out thy high abode, 

Benign and pious, bid an angel flee, 
One only, to be my companion, who 
Shall help my famous, worthy, old song through. 


II. : 

And thou, oh Virgin! daughter, mother, bride 

Of the same Lord, who gave to you each key 
Of heaven, and hell, and everything beside, 

The day thy Gabriel said “ All hail!” to thee, 
Since to thy servants pity ’s ne’er denied, 

With flowing rhymes, a pleasant style and free, 
Be to my verses then benignly kind, 
And to the end illuminate my mind. 


Tit. 

* Twas in the season when sad Philomel 

Weeps with her sister, who remembers and 
Deplores the ancient woes which both befell, 

And makes the nymphs enamour’d, to the hand 
Of Phaeton by Phebus loved so well 

His car (but temper'd by his sire’s command ) 
Was given, and on the horizon's verge just now 
Appear’d, so that Tithonus scratch’d his brow: 


TY. 
When I prepared my bark first to obey, 
As it should still obey, the helm, my mind, 
And carry prose or rhyme, and this my lay 
Of Charles the Emperor, whom you will find 
By several pens already praised ; but they 
Who to diffuse his glory were inclined, 
For all that I can see in prose or verse, 
Have understeod Charles badly, and wrote worse. 
V. 
Leonardo Aretino said already, 
That if, like Pepin, Charles had had a writer 
Of genius quick, and diligently steady, 
No hero would in history look brighter ; 
He in the cabinet being always ready, 
And in the field a most victorious fighter, 
Who for the church and Christian faith had wrought, 
Certes, far more than yet is said or thought. 


his 
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humility, 


at the battle of Roncesvaties. The intrigues of Ganelion 
inexhaustible of intr * us 
—D were fi e, are 
chatacter conticutes the civef and En 
is & Worthy monarch, 
che folie He bep 
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like = faithful squire. There is ve 
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1 [* About the Morgante Maggiore, I won't have a line 
omitted. It may circulate or it may not, but al] the criticlam 
on earth sha'n’t touch a line, unless it be because It fs badly 
translated. Now you say, and J say, and others say, that the 
translation is a good one, and so it shall go to press as it fs. 
Pulet must answer for his own irreligion : | answer for the 


translation only." — Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, 1820.— 
“Why don’t ublish my Pulci,—the best thin I ever 
wrote.” — 10, Yen 9 : are . 
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VE 

Guardisi ancora a san Liberatore 
Quella badia 1A presso a Manoppello, 
Gib ne gli Abbruszi fatta per suo onore, 
Dove fu la battaglia e'l gran flaggello 
D’ un re pagan, che Carlo imperadore 
Uccise, e tanto del suo popol fello : 
E vedesi tante ossa, e tanto il sanno, 
Che tutte in Giusaffa poi si vedranno. 


VIZ. 
Ma il mondo cleco e ignorante non prezza 
Le sue virth, com’fo vorrei vedere : 
E tu, Horenza, de la sua grandezza 
Poasiedi, e sempre potrai possedere 
Ogni costume ed ogni gentilezza 
Che si potesse aquistare o avere 
Col senno col tesoro o con la lancia 
Dal nobil sanguc e venuto di Francia. 


VII. 
Dodici paladini aveva in corte 


Carlo; e'l pid savio a famoso era Orlando: 


Gan traditor lo condusse a la morte 
In Roncisvalle un trattato ordinando ; 
La dove il corno sono tanto forte 
Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando 

Ne la sua commedia Dante qui dice, 
E mettelo con Carlo in ciel felice. 


IX. 

Era per Pusqua quella di natale: 
Carlo la corte avea tutta in Parigi ; 
Orlando, com’ io dico, il principale 
Evvi, il Danese, Astolfo, e Ansuigi: 
Fannosi feste c cose trionfale, 
E molto celebravan San Dionigi ; 
Angiolin di Bajona, ed Ulivieri 
V’ era venuto, e'l gentil Berlinghieri. 


x. 

Eravi Avolio ed Avino ed Ottone, 
Di Normandia, Riccardo Paladino, 
E’1 savio Namo, e'l vecchio Salamone, 
Gualtier da Monlione, e Baldovino 
Ch'era figliuol del tristo Ganellone, 
Troppo lieto era il figiuol di Pipino ; 
Tanto che spesso d' allegrezza geme 
Veggendo tutti i paladini insfeme. 


XL 
Ma la Fortuna attenta sta nascosa, 


Per guastar sempre ciascun nostro effetto : 


Mentre che Carlo cosi si riposa, 

Orlando governava in fatto e in detto 

La corte e Carlo Magno ed ogni cosa : 
Gan per invidla scoppia il maladetto, 

E cominciava un di con Carlo a dire: 
Abbiam noi sempre Orlando ad ubbidire ? 


XT. 
Io ho creduto tuille volte dirti: 
Orlando ha in se troppa presunzione : 
Noi siam qui conti, re, duchi a servirtl, 
E Namo, Ottone, Uggieri e Salamone, 
Per onorarti ognun, per ubbidirti ; 
Che costui abbi ogni reputasione 
Nol sofferrem ; ma siam deliberati 
Da un fanciullo non esser governati. 
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VL 

You still may see at Saint Liberatore 

The abbey, no great way from Manopell, 
Erected in the Abruzal to his glory, 

Because of the great battle in which fell 
A pagan king, according to the story, 

And felon people whom Charles sent to hell: 
And there are bones so many, and sd many, 
Near them Giusaffa’s would seem few, if any. 


VII. 

But the world, blind and ignorant, don't prize 

His virtues as I wish to see them: thou, 
Florence, by his great bounty don’t arise, 

And hast, and may have, if thou wilt allow, 
All proper customs and true courtesies : 

Whate’er thou hast acquired from them till now, | 
With knightly courage, treasure, or the lance, | 
Is sprung from out the noble blood of France. | 


VIEL 
Twelve paladins had Charles in court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous was Orlando ; 
Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Roncesvalles, as the villain plann’d too, 
While the horn rang so loud, and knell’d the doom 
Of their sad rout, though he did al] knight can do; 
And Dante in his comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with Charles in heaven. 


TX. 

T was Christmas-day; in Paris all his court 

Charlies held ; the chief, I say, Orlando was, 
The Dane; Astolfo there too did resort, 

Also Anstigi, the gay time to pass 
In festival and in triumphal sport, 

The much-renown'd St. Dennis being the cause ; 
Angiolin of Bayonne, and Oliver, 
And gentle Belinghieri too came there: 


X. 
| Avolio, and Arino, and Othone 
Of Normandy, and Richard Paladin, 

Wise Hamo, and the ancient Salamone, 
Walter of Lion’s Mount and Baldovin, 
| Who was the son of the sad Ganellone, 
i Were there, exciting too much gladness in 

The son of Pepin : — when his knights came hither, 

He groan’d with joy to see them altogether. % 


XI. 
But watchful Fortune, lurking, takes good heed 
Ever some bar ‘gainst our intents to bring: 
While Charles reposed him thus, in word and deed, 
Orlando ruled court, Charles, and everything ; 
Curst Gan, with envy bursting, had such need 
To vent his spite, that thus with Charles the king | 
One day he openly began to say, 
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Orlando must we always then obey ? 


«A thousand times I've been about to say, 
Orlando too presumptuously goes on ; 

Here are we, counts, kings, dukes, to own thy sway, 
Hamo, and Otho, Ogier, Solomon, 

Each have to honour thee and to obey ; | 


XII. | 


But he has too much credit near the throne, 
Which we won't suffer, but are quite decided 
By such a boy to be no — guided. 
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XI. 
Tu comincissti insino in Aspramonte 
A dargli a intender che fusse gagiiardo, 
E facesse gran cose a quella fonte ; 
Ma se non fusge stato il buon Gherardo, 
Io so che la vittoria era d’ Almonte : 


Ma egli ebbe sempre |’ occhio p lo stendardo : 


Che si voleva que! di coronario ; 
Questo 6 colui ch’ ha meritato, Carlo. 


XIV. 

Se ti ricorda gia sendo in Guascogna, 
Quando e’ vi venne la gente di Spagna, 
Nl popol de’ cristiani avea vergogna, 

Se non mostrava ln sua forza magna. 

Il ver convien pur dir, quando e’ bisogna : 
Sappi ch’ ognuno imperador si lagna : 
Quant’ jo per me, ripasserd que’ monti 
Ch’ jo passai’n qua con sessantaduo conti. 


XY. 

La tua grandezza dispensar si vuole, 
E far che ciascun abbi la sua parte: 
La corte tutta quanta se ne duole: 
Tu credi che costui sia forse Marte ? 
Orlando un giorno udi queste parole, 
Che si sedeva soletto in disparte : 
Dispiacquegli di Gan quel che diceva; 
Ma molto pit che Carlo gli credeva. 


XVI. 
E volle con la spada uccider Gano ; 
Ma Ulivieri in quel mezzo si mise, 
E Durlindana gli trasse di mano, 
E cosi il me’ che seppe gli divise. 
Orlando si sdegnd con Carlo Mano, 
E poco men che quivi non I’ uccise ; 
E dipartis»i di Parigi solo, 
E scoppia e *mpazza di sdegno e di duolo. 


XVII. 
Ad Ermellina moglie del Danese 
Toise Cortana, e poi tolse Rondello; 
E’n verso Brara il suo cammin pol prese. 
Alda la bella, come vide quello, 
Per abbracciarlo le braccia distese. 
Orlando, che ismarrito avea il cervello, 


Com’ ella disse: ben venga il mio Orlando: 


Gli vole in su la testa dar col brando, 


XVIII. 

Come colul che la furia consigtia, 
Egli pareva a Gan dar veramente ; 
Alda la bella si fe’ maraviglia : 
Orlando si ravvide prestamente : 
E Ja sua sposa pigliava Ja briglia, 
E scese dal caval eubitamente : 
Ed ogni cosa narrava a costel, 

E riposossi alcun giorno con lei. 


XIX. 
Poi si parti portato dal furore, 
E termino passare in Pagania ; 
E mentre che cavalca, il traditore 
Di Gan sempre ricorda per la via; 
E cavalcando @ uno in altro errore, 
In un deserto truova una hadia 
In laoghi cscuri ¢ paesi Jontani, 
Ch’ era a’ confin’ tra cristiani e pagani. 
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XU. 
“ And even at Aspramont thou didst begin 
To let him know he was a gallant knight, 
And by the fount did much the day to win ; 
But I know who that day had won the fight 


| Tf it had not for good Gherardo been ; 


The victory was Almonte’s else; his sight 
He kept upon the standard, and the laurels 
In fact and fairness are his earning, Charles. 


. XIV. 
‘“‘ If thou rememberest being in Gascony, 
When there advanced the nations out of Spain, 
The Christian cause had suffer'd shamefully, 

Had not his valour driven them back again. 
Best speak the truth when there’s a reason why: 
Know then, oh Emperor! that all complain : 

As for myself, I shall repass the mounts 
O’er which I cross’d with two and sixty counts. 


XV. 

«“Tis fit thy grandeur should dispense relief, 

So that each here may have his proper part, 
For the whole court is more or less in grief: 

Perhaps thou deem'st this lad a Mars in heart?” 
Orlando one day heard this speech in brief, 

As by himself it chanced he sate apart : 
Dispieased he was with Gan because he said It, 
But much more still thatCharles should give him credit. 


XVI 

And with the sword he would have murder’d Gan, 

But Oliver thrust in between the pair, 
And from his hand extracted Durlindan, 

And thus at length they separated were. 
Orlando, angry too with Carloman, 

Wanted but little tu have slain him there ; 
Then forth alone from Paris went the chief, 
And burst and madden’'d with disdain and grief. 


XVIL 
From Ermellina, consort of the Dane, 
He took Cortana, and then took Rondell, 
And on towards Brara prick’d him o'er the plain ; 
And when she saw him coming, Aldabelle 
Stretch'd forth her arms to clasp her lord again; 
Orlando, in whose brain all was not well, 
As “ Welcoine, my Orlando, home,” she said, 
Raised up his sword to smite her on the head, 


XVIII. 
Like him a fury counsels; his revenge 
Qn Gan in that rash act he seom’d to take, 
Which Aldabela thought extremely strange ; 
But svon Orlando found himself awake ; 
And his spouse took his bridle on this change, 
And he dismounted from his horse, and spake 
Of everything which pass’d without demur, 
And then reposed himself some days with her. 


XIX. 

Then full of wrath departed from the place, 

And far as pagan countries roam'd astray, 
And while he rode, yet still at every pace 

The traitor Gan rernember'd by the way ; 
And wandering on in error a Jong space, 

An abbey which in a lone desert lay, 
“Midst gions obscure, and distant lands, he found, 
Which form'd the Christian's and the pagan’s bound. 
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xX. 
L' abate sf chiamava Chfiaramonte, 
Era del sangue ‘disceso d’Angiante : 
Di sopra a la badia v’era un gran motte, 
Dove abitava aleun flero gigante, 
De’ quali uno avea nome Passamonte, 


L’ altro Alabastro, el terzo era Morgante : 


Con certe frombe gittavan da alto, 
Ed ogni di facevan qualche assalto. 


XXL 

I monachetti non potieno uscire 
Del monistero o per legne o per acque: 
Orlando picchia, e non volieno aprire, 
Fin che a l’abate a la fine pur piacque ; 
Entrato drento cominciava a dire, 
Come colui, che di Maria gid nacque 
Adora, ed era cristlan battezzato, — 
E com’ egli era a la badia arrivato. 


XXII. 

Disee l'abate: il ben venuto sia 
Di quel ch’io ho volentier ti daremo, 
Poi che tu credl al figliuol di Maria ; 
E la cagion, cavalier, ti diremo, 
Accio che non Vimputi a villania, 
Perché a ) entrar resistenza facemo, 
E non ti volle aprir quel monachetto : 
Cosi intervien chi vive con sospetto. 


XXIII. 

Quahdo ci venni al principio abitare 
Queste montagne, benche sieno oscure 
Come tu vedi; pur si potea stare 
Sanza sospetto, ch’ ell’ eran sicure : 
Sol da le fiere t’avevi a guardare ; 
Fernoci speeso di brutte paure ; 

Or ci bisogna, se vogliamo starci, 
Da le bestie dimestiche guardarci. 


i 
i 
: 
XXIV. 
Queste ci fan piuttosto stare a segno 
Sonci appariti tre fieri giganti, 

Non so di quel paese o di qual regno, 
| 
| 


Ma molto son feroci tutti quanti : 
La forza e ‘1 malvoler giunt'a lo ngegno 


Sai che pud’l tutto; ¢ noi non siam bastanti; 


Questi perturban si Yorazion nostra, 


Che non so pit che far, s altri nol mostra. 


XXV. 
Gili antichi padri nostri nel deserto, 
Se le lor opre sante crano e gluste, 


Del ben servir da Dio n’avean buon merto ; 


Ne creder sol vivessin di locuste : 

Piovea dal ciel la manna, questo é certo; 
Ma qui convien che spesso assaggi e guste 
Sassi che plovon di sopra quel monte, 
Che gettano Alabastro ¢ Passamonte. 


XXVI. 

El terxo ch’é Morgante, assal pid ficro, 
Javegtie e pini e faggi e cerri e gli oppi, 
E gettagii infin qui: questo 6 pur vero; 
Non posso far che d'‘ira non iscoppi. 
Mentre che parlan cost in cimitero, 

Un sasso par che Rondel quasi sgroppi ; 
Che da’ giganti gid venne da alto 
Tantn, ch'e’ prese sotto Il tetto un salto. 
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XIX. 

The abbot was call’d Clermont, and by blood 

Descended from Angtante: under cover 
Of a great mountain's brew the abbey stood, 

But certain savage giants look’d him over ; 
One Passamont was foremost of the brood, 

And Alabaster and Morgante hover 
Second and third, with certain slings, and throw 
In daily jeopardy the place below. 


XXL 
The monks could pass the convent gate no more, 
Nor leave their cells for water or for wood; 
Orlando knock’d, but none would ope, before 
Unto the prior it at length seem’d good ; 
Enter'd, he said that he was taught to adore 
Him who was born of Mary’s holiest blood, 
And was baptized a Christian ; and then show'd 
How to the abbey he had found his road. 


XXI. 
Said the abbot, “ You are welcome; what is mine 
We give you freely, since that you believe 
With us in Mary Mother’s Son divine ; 
And that you may not, cavalier, conccive 
The cause of our delay to let you in 
To be rusticity, you shall receive 
The reason why our gate was barr’d to you: 
Thus those who in suspicion live must do. 


XXIII. 

‘“ When hither to inhabit first we came 

These mountains, albeit that they are obscure, 
As you perceive, yet. without fear or blame 

They seem’d to promise an asylum sure: 
From savage brutes alone, too fierce to tame, 

T was fit our quiet dwelling to secure ; 
But now, if here we'd stay, we needs must guard 
Aguinst domestic beasts with watch and ward. 


XXIV. 
“ These make us stand, in fact, upon the watch ; 
For late there have appear’d three giants rough ; 
What nation or what kingdom bore the batch 
I know not, but they are all of savage stuff; 
i When force and malice with some genius match, | 
You know, they can do all— we are not enough: | 
And these so much our orisons derange, 
I know not what to do, till matters change. | 
xxv. 
“Our ancient fathers living the desert in, 
For just and holy works were duly fed ; | 
Think not they lived on locusts sole, "tis certain 
That manna was rain'd down from heaven instead ; 
But here ‘tis fit we keep on the alert in {bread, | 
{ Our bounds, or taste the stones shower’d down for 
! From off yon mountain daily raining faster, 
And flung by Passamont and Alabaster. 










XXVI. 
“ The third, Morgante, 's savagest by far; he 

Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar-trees, and oaks, 
And filings them, our community to bury ; 

And all that I can do but more provekes.” 
While thus they parley In the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes, 
Which nearly crush’d Rondell, came tumbling over, 
So that he took a long leap under cover. 
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XXVIII. 
Tirati drento, cavalier, per Dio, 
Disse t abate, che la manna casca. 5 
Risponde Griando: caro abate mio, 


Coastal non vuol che 'l mio caval pid pasca : 


‘Veggo che lo guarrebbe del restio : 

Quel sagso par che di buon braccio nasca. 
Rispose il santo padre: io non t'inganno, 
Credo che'l monte un giorno gitteranno. 


XXVIII. 
Orlando governar fece Rondello, 
E ordinar per se da colazione : 
Pol disse: abate, io voglio andare a quello 
Che dette al mio caval con quel cantone. 
Diese I’ abate: come car fratello 
Consiglierotti sansa passione ? 
Io ti sconforto, baron, di tal gita ; 
Ch' io so che tu vi lascerai Ja vita. 


XXIX. 

Quel Passamonte porta in man tre dardt : 
Chi frombe, chi baston, chi muzzafrusti ; 
Sai che giganti pik di noi gagliardi 
Son per ragion, che son anco pit giusti ; 
E pur se vuoi andar fa che ti guardi, 
Che questi son villan molto e robusti. 
Rispose Orlando; io lo vedro per certo; 
Fa avviossi a pie su pel deserto. 


XXX. 

Disse I’ abate cel segnario in fronte : 
Va, che da Dio e me sia benedetto. 
Orlando, poi che salito ebbe {1 monte 
Si dirizzo, come I’ abate detto 
Gli avea, dove sta quel Passamonte ; 
ll quale Orlando veggendo soletto, 
Molto lo squadra dj drieto e davante , 
Pol domands, se star volea per fante ? 


ARAL 
E’ prometteva di farlo godere. 

Orlando disse: pazzo Saracino, 

Io vengo a te, com’ é di Dio volere, 
Per darti morte, e non per ragazzino; 
A’ monaci suoi fatto hai dispiacere ; 
Non puo pid comportarti can mastino 
Questo gigante armar si corse a furia, 
(Quando senti ch’e’ gil diceva ingiuria, 


XXXIL 
E ritornato ove aspettava Orlando, 
Ti qual non s’ era partito da bomba ; 
Subito venne Ja corda girando, 
E lascia un sasso andar fuor de la fromba, 
Che in su Is testa giugnea rotolando 
Al conte Orlando, e elmetto rimbomba ; 
E endde per la pena tramortito ; 
Ma pid che morto par, tanto é stordite. 


XXXII. 

Passamonte pensd che fusse morto, 
E disee: do vogilo andarmi a disarmare : 
Questo poltron per chi m’ aveva scorto ? 
Ma Cristo { suoi non suole abbandonare, 
Massime Orlando, ch’ egli arebbe {1 torto, 
Mentre i] gigante arme va a spogilare, 
Orlando in questo tempo si risente, 
K rivocuva e ta forza e la mente. 
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“For God-sake, cavalier, come in with speed ; 


The manna's falling now,” the abbot cried. 


“ This fellow does not wish my horse should feed, 


Dear abbot,” Roland unto him replied. 
“ Of restiveness he ’d cure him had he need ; 


That stone seems with good will and aim applied.” 


The holy father said, “I don’t deceive ; 


They ‘ll one day fling the mountain, I believe.” 


XXVIII. 
"Orlando bade them take care of Rondello, 
And also made a breakfast of his own; 


** Abbot,” he said, “ I want to find that fellow 
Who flung at my good horse yon corner stone." 
Said the abbot, “ Let not my advice seem shallow ; 


As to a brother dear I speak alone; 
I would dissuade you, baron, from this strife, 
As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 


XXIX, 


* That Passamont has in his hand three darts — 
Such slings, clubs, ballast-stones, that yield you 


must ; 


You know that giants have much stouter hearts 


Than us, with reason, in proportion just : 


i If go you will, guard well against thelr arts, 


For these are very barbarous and robust.” 
Orlando answer’d, “ This I'l see, be sure, 
And walk the wild on foot to be secure.” 


XXX. 
The abbot sign'd the great cross on bis front, 


“ Then go you with God's benison and mine : 


Orlando, after he had scaled the mount, 
As the abbot had directed, kept the line 

Right to the usual haunt of Passamont; 
Who, seeing him alone in this design, 


urvey'd him fure and aft with eyes observant, 
Then ack'd him, “If be wish’d to stay as servant ? ” 


XXXI. 
And promised him an office of great ease. 
But, said Orlando, “ Saracen Insane ! 
I come to kill you, if it shall so please 
God, not to serve as footboy in your train ; 


* You with his monks so oft have broke the peace — 
Vile dog! ‘tis past his patience to sustain.” 
The giant ran to fetch his arms, quite furious, 


. When he received an answer so injurious, 


| 


| 
{ 


% 


XXXII. 
_ And being return’d to where Orlando stood, 


Who had not moved him from the spot, and swinging 
{ The cord, he hurl'd @ stone with strength so rudc, 


As show'd a sample of his skill in slinging ; 


: It roll'd on Count Orlando’s helmet good 
— head, and set both head and helmet ringing, 


So that he swoon'd with pain as if he died, 


But more than dead, he seem'd s stuplfed. 


XXXII. 


Then Paseamont, who thought him slain outright, 


Said, “I will go, and while he Hes along, 
Disarm me: why such craven did I fight?” 


But Christ his servants ne'er abandons long, 


| Especially Orlando, such a knight, 

As to desert would almost be a wrong. 
While the giant goes to pat off his defences, 
Orlando bas recail'd his force and senses : 





| 
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XXXIV. 

E grids forte: gigante, ove val ? 
Ben ti pensasti d’ avermt ammmazzato ! 
Volgiti a drieta, che, #’ ale non hai, 
Non puoi da me fuggir, can rinnegato : 
A tradimento ingluriato m’ hai. 
Donde N gigante allor maravigiiato 
Si volse ea drieto, e riteneva il passo ; 
Poi si chind per tor di terra un sasso. 


XXXV. 
Orlando avea Cortana ignuda in mano ; 
Trasse a la testa: e Cortana tagilava: 
Per mezzo N teschio parti del pagano, 
E Passamonte morto rovinava : 
E nel cadere il superbo e villano 
Divotamente Macon bestemmiava ; 
Ma mentre che bestemmia il crudo e acerbo, 
Orlando ringraziava il Padre e 1 Verbo. 


XXXVI. 

Dicendo: quanta grazia oggi m' ha’ data! 
Sempre ti sono, o signer mio, tenuto; 
Per te conosco la vita salvata ; 

Pero che dal gigante era abbattute : 
Ogni cosa a ragion fai misurata ; 

Non val nostro poter sanza il tuo ajuto. 
Priegoti, sopra me tenga la mano, 
Tanto che ancor ritorni a Carlo Mano. 


— — — — — — — — — 


XXXVII. 

Poi ch’ ebbe questo dette sen’ andòe. 
Tanto che trouva Alabustro pit bassu 
Che si sforzava, quando e’ lo trovoe, 
Di sveglier d' una ripa fuori un masso. 
Orlando, com’e’ giunse a quel, gridoe ; 
Che pensi tu, ghiotton, gittar quel sasso ? 
Quando Alabastro questo grido intende. 
Subitamente la sua fromba prende, 


XXXVIIL. 
E'trasee d’ una pietra molto grossa, 
Tanto ch’ Orlando bisogno schermisse ; 
Che se l' avesse giunto Ja percossa, 
Non bisognava i] medico venisse, 
Orlando adoperò pol la sua poss: ; 
Nel pettignon tutta la spada misse ; 
E morto cadde questo babalone, 
E non dimentico pero Macone. 


XXXIX. 

Morgante aveva al suo modo un palagio 
Fatto di frasche e di schegge e di terra: 
Quivi, secondo Jui, si posa ad agio ; 
Quivi la notte si rinchiude e serra. 
Orlando picchia, e daragli disagio, 
Perche il gigante dal sonno sf sferra ; 
Vennegil aprir come una cosa matta ; 
Ch’ un’ aspra visione aveva fatta. 


XL. 
E'gli parea ch’ un feroce serpente 
i’ avea assalito, e chiamar Macomcetto ; 
Ma Macometto non valea nicnte : 
Ond’ e’ chiamava Gesd benedetto; 
E berate I avea finalmente. 
Venne alla porta, ed ebbe cos? detto; 
Chi buzza qua? pur sempre borbottando. 
Tu 7 saprai tosto, gli rispose Orlando. 


— — — —— — — — — — — 
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| The door to open, like a crazy thing, 

‘ For a rough dream had shook him slumbering. 

{ 

| XL. 

| He thought that a fierce serpent had attack’d him ; 
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XXXIV. 
And loud he shouted, “ Giant, where dost go? 
Thou thought'st me doubtless for the bier outlaid ; 
To the right about - without wings thou ‘rt too slow 
To fly my vengeance ——currish renegade | 
"T was but by treachery thou laid'st me low.” 
The giant his astonishment betray’d, 
And turn’d about, and stopp’d his journey on, 
And then he stoop’d to pick up a great stone. 


XXXV. 

Orlando had Cortana bare in hand; 

To split the head in twain was what he schemed : 
Cortana clave the skull like a true brand, 

And pagan Passamont died unredeem’d, 
Yet harsh and haughty, as he lay he bann’d, 

And most devoutly Macon still blasphemed ; 
But while his crude, rude blasphemies he heard, 
Orlando thank'd the Father and the Word,—. 


XXXVI. | 

Saying, “ What grace to me thou ’st this day given ! 

And I to thee, oh Lord ! am ever bound. 
1 know my life was saved by thee from heaven, 

Since by the giant I was fairly down’d. 
All things by thee are measured just and even ; 

Our power without thine aid would nought be 
I pray thee take heed of me, fill I can [found : 
At least return once more to Carloman.” 


XXXVI. 
And having said thus much, he went his way ; 
And Alabaster he found out below, 
Doing the very best that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a rock or two. 
Orlando, when he reach’d him, loud ‘gan say 
“ How think’st thou, glutton, sucha stone to throw?” 


| When Alabaster heard his deep voice ring, 


He suddenly betook him to his sling, 


XXXVOL 

And hurl’d a fragment of a size so large, 

That if it had in fact fulfill'd its mission, 
And Roland not avail'd him of his targe, 

There would have been no need of a physician. 
Orlando set himself in turn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
With all his sword. The lout fell ; but o’erthrown, he 
However by no means forgot Macone. 










XXXIX. 
Morgante had a palace in his mode, 
Composed of branches, logs of wood, and earth, 
And stretch’d himself at ease In this abodc, 
And shut himself at night within his berth. 
Orlundo knock'd, and knock'd again, to goad 
The giant from his sleep; and he came forth 


| And Mahomet he call’d ; but Mahomet 

Is nothing worth, and not an instant back'd him ; 
But praying blessed Jesu, he was set 

At liberty from all the fears which rack’d him ; 

| And to the gate he came with great regret — 

| « Who knocks here ?” grumbling all the while, said he. 





- « That,” said Orlando, “you will quickly see. 
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AE 
Vengo per farti, came a’ tuo’ fratelli,. 
Far de’ peocatl tuoi la peniténsia, 
Da’ monact mandato, cattivelli, 
Come. stato @ divina providensia ; 
Pel mal.ch’ avete fatto a torto a quelli, 
E dato in ciel cosi questa sentenzia ; 
Sappi, che freddo gia pid ch’ un pilastro 
Lasciato ho Passamonte ¢'l tuo Alabasteo. 


XLII. 

Disse Morgante: o gentil cavaliere, 
Per lo tuo Dio non mi diy villania: 
Di grazia i] nome tuo vorrei sapere ; 
Se se’ Cristian, deh dillo in: cortesia. 
Rispose Orlando: di cotal mastiere 
Contenterotti per la fede mia: 
Adoro Cristo, ch’ é Signor verace; 
E puoi tu adorario, se ti piace. 


SLUT 
Rispose il Saracin con umil voce : 
Io ho fatto una strana visione, 
Che m’ assaliva un serpente feroce : 
Non mi valeva per chiamar Macone; 
Onde al tuo Dio che fu confitto in croce 
Rivolsi presto la mia intenzione : 
E' mi soccorse, e fui libero e sano, 
E son disposto al tutto esser Cristiano. 


XLIV. 

Rispose Orlandg: baron giusto e pio, 
Se questo buon voler terrai nel core, 
L’ anima tua ara quel vero Dio 
Che ci puo sol gradir d’ eterno onore : 
E s’ tu vorrai, saral compagno mio, 

E amerotti con perfetto amore : 
GY idoli vostri son bugiardi e vani: 
Il vero Dio é lo Dio de’ Cristiani. 


XLV. 

Venne questo Signor sanza peccato 
Ne la sua madre vergine puilzella : 
Se conoscessi quel Signor beato, 
Sanza'l qual non resplende sole o stella, 
Aresti gia Macon tuo rinnegato, 
E la sua fede iniqua ingiusta e fella: 
Battezzati al mio Dio di buon talento. 
Morganie gli risposo: io son contento. 


XLVI. 

E corse Orlando subito abbracciare : 
Orlando gran carezze gli facea, 
E disse: a la badia ti vo’ menare. 
Morgante, andianci presto, respondea : 
Co’ monaci la pace ci yuol fare. 
De la qual cosa Orlando in se godea, 
Dicendo; fratel mio divoto e buono, 
Io vo che chiegga a 1’ abate perdono, 


XLVIL 
Da poi che Dio ralluminato t’ha, 
Ed acettato per la suz umiltade ; 
Vuolsl che tu ancor usi umllta. 
Disse Morgante: per la tua bontadr, 
Poi che il tuo Dio mio sempre omai sara, 
Dimmio del nome tuo la veritade, 
Poi-di me dispor puoi al tuo comando; 
Ond’ ¢’ gil disse, com’ egli era Orlando. 


— — — —— — — 


— 





— 
“I come to preach to you, as to your brothers, 
Sent by the miserable monks-— repentance ; 
For Providence divine, In you and’ others, 
Condemns the evil done my new acquaintance. 
*T is writ on high——your wrong must pay another's; {| 
From heaven itself is issued out this sentence. 
| Know then, that colder now than a pilaster 
Ileft your Passamont and Alabaster.” 


XLI. 
NMorgante said, “Oh, gentle cavalier ! 
Now by thy God say me no villany ; 
The favour of your name I fain would hear, 
And if a Christian, speak for courtesy.” 
| Replied Orlando, “ So much to your ear 
I by my faith disclose contentedly ; 
; Christ I adore, who ts the genuine Lord, 
And, if you please, by you may be adored.” 


XLITL 

The Saracen rejoin’d in humble tone, 

‘‘T have had an extraordinary vision ; 
A savage serpent fell on me alone, 

And Macon would not pity my condition; 
Hence to thy God, who for ye did atone 

Upon the cross, preferr'd I my petition ; 
His timely succour set me safe and free, 
And I a Christian am disposed to he.” 


XLIV. 
Orlando answer'd, “ Baron just and pious, 
If this good wish your heart can really move 
To the trne God, you will not then deny us 
Eternal honour, you will go above, 
And, if you please, as friends we will ally us, 
And [ will love you with a perfect love. 
Your idols are vain liars, full of fraud ; 
The only true God is the Christian’s God. 


XLV. 

“‘The Lord descended to the virgin breast 

Of Mary Mother, sinless and divine ; 
If you acknowledge the Redeemer blest, 

Without whom neither sun nor star cun shine, 
Abjure bad Macon’s false and felon test, 

Your renegado god, und worship mine, 
Baptize yourself with zeal, since you repent.” 
To which Morgante answer'd, “I'm content.” 


| 
{ 
| 


XLVI. 

And then Orlando to embrace him flew, 

And made much of his convert, as he cried, 
“ To the abbey I will gladly marshal you.” 

To whom Morgante, “ Let us go,” replied ; 
‘*] to the friars have for peace to sue,” 

Which thing Orlando heard with inward pride, 
Saying, “ My brother, so devout and good, 
Ask the abbot pardon, as I wish you would: 










XLVII. 
“ Since God has granted your {umination, 
Accepting you in mercy for his own, 
Humility should be your first oblation.” 
Morgante sald, “ For goodness’ sake, make known— 
Since that your God Is to be mine— your station, 
And let your name in verity be shown ; 
Then will I everything at your command do.” 
On which the other said, he was Orlando. 
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XLVI 

Disse il gigante: Gest benedetto 
Per mille volte ringrasziato-sia. ; 
Sentito t’ho nomar, baron perfetto, 
Per tutti i tempi de la vita mia : 
E, com’ io disal, sempremai suggetto 
Esser ti vo’ per la tua gagiardia. 
Insieme molte cose ragionaro, 
E 'n verso la badia poi s' inviaro. 


XLIX. 

E per la via da que’ giganti morti 
Orlando con Morgante si ragiona : 
De la lor morte vo’ che ti conforti ; 
E pol che piace a Dio, a me perdona ; 
A’ monaci avean fatto mille torti ; 

E la nostra scrittura aperto suona. 
N ben remunerato, e'l mal punito ; 
E mai non ha questo Signor fallito, 


L. 
Però ch'egli ama la giustizia tanto, 
Che vuol, che sempre il suo giudicio morda 
Ognun ch’ abbi peccato tanto o quanto ; 
E cosi il ben ristorar si ricorda : 
E non saria senza giustizia santo : 
Adunque al suo voler presto t’ accorda ; 
Che debbe ognun voler quel che vuol questo, 
Ed accordarsi volentieri e presto. 


LI. 
E sonsi { nostri dottori accordati, 
Pigliando tutti una conclusione, 
Che que che son nel ciel glorificati, 
S’ avessin nel pensier compassione 
De’ miseri parenti che dannati 
Son ne lo inferno in gran confasione, 
La lor felicita nulla sarebbe ; 
E vedi che qui ingiusto Iddio parrebbe. 


LIT. 
Ma egli anno posto in Gesù ferma spene ; 
E tanto pare a lor, quanto a lui pare; 
Afferman cié ch’ e' fa, che facci bene, 
E che non possi in nessun modo errare : 
Se padre o madre é nell’ eterne pene, 
Di questo non si posson conturbare : 
Che quel che piace a Dio, sul piace a loro: 
Questo s'osserva ne lI’ eterno coro. 


LIII. 

Al savio suol bastar poche parole, 
Disse Morgante ; tu il potrai vedere, 
De’ miei fratelli, Orlando, se mi duole, 
E 8’ io m' accorderd di Dio al volere, 
Come tu di’ che in ciel servar si suole : 
Morti co’ morti; or pensiam di godecre ; 
Io vo tagliar le mani a tutti quanti, 
E porterolle a que’ monaci santi, 


LIV. 
Acciò ch’ ognun sia pid sicuro e certo, 
Com’ e’ son morti, e non abbin paura 
Andar soletti per questo deserto ; 
E perche veggan la mia mente pura 
A. quel Signor che m’ha il suo regno aperto. 
E tratto fuor di tenebre si oscura. 
E poi taglid le mani a” due fratelli, 
E lasciagli a le flere ed agli uccelli, 


— — — — 
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XLVI. 

“ Then,” quoth the giant, “ blessed be Jesu 

A thousand times with gratitude and praise ! ‘ 
Oft, perfect baron! have I heard of you 

Through all the different periods of my days : 
And, as I said, to bé your vassal too 

I wish, for your great gallantry always.” 
Thus reasoning, they continued much to say, 
And onwards to the abbey went their way. 


XLIX. 


Orlando with Morgante reason’d: “ Be, 
For their decease, I pray you, comforted ; 

And, since it is God's pleasure, pardon me ; 
A thousand wrongs unto the monks they bred, 

And our true Scripture soundeth openly, 
Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 
Which the Lord never faileth to fulfil ; 


L. 
“ Because his love of justice unto all 
Is such, he wills his judgment should devour 
All who have sin, however great or small; 
But good he well remembers to restore. 


| Nor without justice holy could we call 


Him, whom I now require you to adore. 


| All men must make his will their wishes sway, 


Anu quickly and spontaneously obey. 


LI. 

“ And here our doctors are of one accord, 

Coming on this point to the same conclusion, 
That in their thoughts who praise in heaven the Lord 

If pity e’er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 

In hell below, and damn’d in great confusion, 
Their happiness would be reduced to nought, 
And thus unjust the Almighty’s self be thought. 


LIL 

‘* But they in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
Which seems to him, to them too must appear 

Well done; nor could it otherwise befall ; 

| 

| 
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He never can in any purpose err. 
If sire or mother suffer endless thrall, 

They don't disturb themselves for him or her ; 
What pleases God to them must joy inspire ; — 
Such is the observance of the eternal choir,” 


LITY. 

“A word unto the wise,” Morgante said, 

“ Is wont to be enough, and you shall see 
How much I grieve about my brethren dead ; 

And if the will of God seem good to me, 
Just, as you tell me, ‘tis in heaven obey’'d— 

Ashes to ashes,-—.merry let us be ! 
I will cut off the hands from both their trunks, 
And carry them unto the holy monks. 


LIV. 
** So that all persons may be sure and certain 
That they are dead, and have no further fear 
To wander solitary this desert in, 
And that they may perceive my spirit clear 
| By the Lord’s grace, who hath withdrawn the curtain 
Of darkness, making his bright realm appear.” 
He cut his brethren's hands off at these words, 
: And left them to the savage beasts and birds. 


* * 
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LV. 

A la badia insteme se ne vanno, 
Ove P abate assal dubbioso aspetta : 
I monaci che'l fatto ancor non sanno, 
Correvano a }’ abate tutti in fretta, 
Dicendo paurosi e pien’ d’affanno : 
Volete voi costui drento si metta ? 
Quando |’ abate vedeva il gigante, 
Si turbo tutto nel primo sembiante. 


LVI. 
Orlando che turbato cosi il vede, 
Gli disse presto: abate, datti pace, 
Questo é Cristiano, e in Cristo nostro crede, 
E rinnegato ha il suo Macon fallace. 
Morgante i moncherin mostro per fede, 
Come i giganti ciascun morto giace ; 
Donde l' abate ringraziavia Iddio, 
Dicendo; or m’ hai contento, Signor mio, 


LVI. 

E risguardava, e squadrava Morgante, 
La sua grandezza e una volta e due, 
E poi gli disse : O famoso gigante, 
Sappi ch’ io non mi maravigtio pite, 
Che tu svegliessi e gittassi le piante, 
Quand’ io riguardo or Ie fattezze tue : 
Tu sarai or perfetto e vero amico 
A Cristo, quanto ta gli er] nimico. 


LVIII. 

Un nostro apostol, Saul gid chiamato, 
Persegui molto la fede di Cristo . 
Un giorno poi da lo spirto inflammato, 
Perché pur mi persecui ? disse Cristo : 
E’ si ravvide allor de? suo peccato 
Ando poi predicando sempre Cristo ; 
E fatto é or de la fede una trumba, 
La qual per tutto risuona e rimbomba. 


LIX 

Cosi farai tu ancor, Morgante mio: 
E chi s’emenda, è scritto nel Vangelo, 
Che maggior festa fa d’un solo Iddio, 
Che di novantanove altri su in ciclo: 
Io ti conforto ch’ ogni tuo disio 
Rivolga a quel Signor con giusto zelv, 
Che tu sarai felice in sempitcrno, 
Ch’ eri perduto, e dannato all’ inferno. 


LX. 
E grande onore a Morgante faceva 
L’ abate, e molti di si son posti ; 
Un giorno, come ad Orlando piaceva, 
A spasso in qua ¢ in la sf sono andati : 
L’ abate in una camera sua aveva 
Molte armadure e certi archi appiccati : 
Morgante gliene placque un che ne vede ; 
Onde e’ sel cinse bench’ oprar nol crede. 


LXI. 
Avea quel luogo d'acqua carestia: 
Orlando disse come buon fratello : 
Morgante, vo’ che di piacer ti sia 
Andar per I'acqua; ond’ e’ rispose a quello : 
Comanda cio che vuoi che fatto sia; 
E posesi in ispalla un gran tinello, 
Ea avviossi là verso una fonte 
Dove solea ber sempre appié del monte. 


— 
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LV. 
Then to the abbey they went on together, 
Where waited them the abbot in great doubt. 
The monks, who knew not yet the fact, ran thither, 
To their superior, all in breathless rout, 
Saying with tremor, “ Please to tell us whether 
You wish to have this person in or out 7” 
The abbot, looking through upon the giant, 
Too greatly fear'd, at first, to be compliant. 


LVL 
Orlando, seeing him thus agitated, 
Said quickly, “ Abbot, be thou of good cheer ; 
He Christ believes, as Christian must be rated, 


—r — — a —— 


And hath renounced his Macon false;“ which here 


Morgante with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of both the giants’ fate quite clear : 
} Thence, with due thanks, the abbot God adored, 
| Saying, “ Thou hast contented me, oh Lord !” 


LVII. 
He gazed; Morgante's height he calculated, 
And more than once contemplated his size ; 
And then he said, “ Oh giant celebrated ! 
Kuow, that no more my wonder will arise, 
How you could tear and fling the trees you late did, 
When I behold your form with my own eyes, 
| You now a true and perfect friend will show 
| Yourself to Christ, as once you were a foe. 


LVUL 
“ And one of our apostles, Saul once named, 
Long persecuted sore the faith of Christ, 
Till, one day, by the Spirit being inflamed, 





* Why dost thou persecute me thus ?* said Christ ; 


And then from his offence he was reclaim‘d, 

sind went for ever after preaching Christ, 
And of the faith became a trump, whose sounding 
O’er the whole earth is echoing and rebounding. 


LIX. 

“ So, my Morgante, you may do likewise > 

He who repents— thus writes the Evangelist ~ 
Ovcasions more rejoicing in the skies 

Than ninety-nine of the celestial list. 
You may be sure, should each desire arise 

With just zeal for the Lord, that you'll exist 
Among the happy saints for evermore ; 

; But you were lost and damn’d to hell before 1” 


LX. 
And thus great honour to Morgante paid 
The abbot: many days they did repose, 
One day, as with Orlando they both stray'd, 


And saunter'd here and there, where'er they chose, 


The abbot show’d a chamber, where array’d 
Much armour was, and hung up certain bows ; 

And one of these Morgante for a whim 

Girt on, though useless, he believed, to him, 


LXL 

There being a want of water In the place, 
Orlando, like a worthy brother, said, 

“ Morgante, I could wish you in this case 
To go for water.” “ You shal) be obey'd 

In all commands,” was the reply, “ straightways.” 
Upon his shoulder a great tub he laid, 

And went out on his way unto a fountain, 

Where he was wont to drink below the mountain. 


———— — 
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LXIL. 

Giunto a la fonte, sente un gran fracasso 
Di subito venir per la foresta : 
Una saetta cavò del turcasso, 
Posela a l' arco, ed alzava la testa ; 
Ecco apparire un gran gregge al passo 
Di porei, e vanno con molta tempesta ; 
E arrivorno alla fontana appunto 
Donde il gigante è da lor sopraggiunto. 


LXATIL 
Morgante a la ventura a un suetta ; 
Appunto ne I’ orecchio lo ‘ncarnava : 
Da Valtro lato passò la verretta ; 
Onde fi cinghial gid morto gambettava; 
Un altro, quasi per farne vendetta, 
Addosso al gran gigante irato andava ; 
E perché e’ giunse troppo tosto al varco, 
Non fu Morgante a tempo a trar con I’ arco. 


LXIV. 
Vedendoxi venuto il porco adosso, 
Gli dette in su la testa un gran punzone ! 
Per modo che gl’ infranse insino a 1’ osso, 
E morto allato a quell’altro lo pone: 
Gli altri porci veggendo quel percosso, 
Si misson tutti in fuga pel vallone ; 
Morgante si levo il tinello in collo, 
Ch’ era pien d’ acqua, e non si muove un crollo, 


LXV. 

Da i’ una spalla il tinello avea posto, 
Da T’altra i porci, e spacciava il terreno ; 
E torna a la badia, ch’é pur discosto, 
Ch’ una gocciola d’acqua non va in seno. 
Orlando che’l vedca tornar si tosto 
Co’ porci morti, e con quel vaso pieno ; 
Maraviglioss! che sia tanto forte ; 
Cosi l'abate; e spalancan le porte. 


LXVI. 
I monaci veggendo l' acqua fresca 
Si rallegrorno, ma pin de’ cinghiali ; 
Ch’ogni animal si rallegra de I’ esca ; 
E posano a dormire i breviali : 
Ognun s’affanna, e non par che gl’ incresca, 
Accié che questa carne non s’insali, 
E che poi secca sapesse di victo: 
E la digiune si restorno a dricto. 
LXVII. 
E ſerno a scoppia corpo per un tratto, 
E scuffian, che parien de l'acqua usciti ; 
Tanto che l cane sen doleva e’l gatto, 
Che gli ossi rimanean troppo puliti. 
J,’ abate, pol che molto onoro ha fatto 
A tutti, un di dopo questi conviti 
Dette a Morgante un destrier molto bello, 
Che lungo tempo tenuto avea quello. 


LXVIII. 
Morgante in su'n un prato fl caval mena, 
E vuol che corra, e che facci ogni pruova, 
E pensa che di ferro abbi la schiena, 
© forse non credeva schiacciar I’ uova: 
Questo caval s’ accoscla per Ja pena, 
E scoppia, e'n su la terra si ritruova. 
Dicca Morgante : lieva su, rozzone ; 
E va pur punzecchiando co lo sprone. 
1 [“ GH dette in su la testa un gran punzone,”’ It is strange 
that Pulci nos have literally anticipated the technical 


— of my old friend and master, Jackson, and the art which 
has carried to its highest pitch. “4 punch on the Acud,”’ or 
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| Perceiving that the pig was on him close, 
| He gave him such a punch upon the head, 









LXL. 
Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears, 
Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head; 
And lo! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 
| And onward rushes with tempestuous tread, 
| And to the fountain’s brink precisely pours ; 
te that the glant’s join’d by all the boars. 


LXIII. 
— at a venture shot an arrow, 
Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear, 
_ And pass’d unto the other side quite thorough ; 
So that the boar, defunct, lay tripp’d up near. 
| Another, to revenge his fellow farrow, 
| Against the giant rush’d in fierce career, 
And reach’d the passage with so swift a foot, 
' Morgante was not now in time to shoot. 


LXIV. 


| 
f 
{ 
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As floor’d him so that he no more arose, 
Smashing the very bone ; and he fell dead 
Next to the other. Having seen such blows, 
The other pigs along the valley fled ; 
Morgante on his neck the bucket took, 
Full from the spring, which neither swerved nor shook. 


LXV. 

The tun was on one shoulder, and there were 

The hogs on t’other, and he brush’d apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near, 

Nor spilt one drop of watcr in his race. 
Orlando, seeing him so soon appear 

With the dead boars, and with that brimful vase, 
Marvell'd to see his strength so very great; 
So did the abbot, and set wide the gate. 


LXVI. 
The monks, who saw the water fresh and good, 

Rejoiced, but much more to perceive the pork; 

All animals are giad at sight of food : 

They lay their breviaries to sleep, and work 
With greedy pleasure, and in such a mood, 

That the flesh needs no salt beneath their fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear, 
For all the fasts are now left in arrear. 
LXVIL 
As though they wish’d to burst at once, they ate; 

And gorged so that, as if the bones had been 
In water, sorely grieved the dog and cat, 

Perceiving that they all were pick'd too clean. 
The abbot, who to all did honour great, 

A few days after this convivial scene, 
Gave to Morgante a fine horse, well train'd, | 
Which he long time had for himself maintain’d. | 

LXVIII. 
The horse Morgante to a meadow led, 

To gallop, and to put him to the proof, , | 
Thinking that he a back of iron had, 

Or to skim eggs unbroke was light enough ; 
But the horse, sinking with the pain, fell dead, | 

And burst, while cold on earth lay head and hoof. 
Morgante said, “ Get up, thou sulky cur!” 

And still continued pricking with the spur. 


“a punch in the head,” la testa,’ — is 
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LIX. 

Ma finalmente convien ch’ egli emonte, 
E disse: fo son pur leggier come penna, 
Ed é seoppiato ; che ne di’ tu, conte ? 
Rispese Orlando: un arbore d’ antenna 
Mi par piuttosto, e la gaggia la fronte : 
Lascialo andar, che la fortuna accenna 
Che meco appiede ne venga, Morgante. 
Ed io coai verra, disse il gigante. 


LXX. 

Quando sera mestier, tu mi vedrai 
Com’io mi provero ne la battaglia. 
Orlando disse: io credo tu farai 
Come buon cavalier, se Dio mi vaglia ; 
Ed anco me dormir non mireral ; 

Di questo tuo caval non te ne caglia: 
Vorrebbesi portarlo in qualche bosco ; 
Ma il modo nè la via non cl conosco. 


LXXI. 

Disse il gigante : io il portero ben io, 
Da poi che portar me non ha voluto, 
Per render ben per mal, come fa Dio ; 
Ma vo’ che a porlo addosso mi dia ajuto. 
Orlando gli dicea: Morgante mio, 
S' al mio consiglio ti sarai attenuto, 
Questo caval tu non ve '] porteresti, 
Che ti fara come tu a lui facesti. 


LXXII. 
Guarda che non facesse la vendetta, 
Come fece gia Nesso cosi morto: 
Non so se ja sua istoria hai inteso o Ietta ; 
E’ ti fara scoppiar ; datti conforto. 
Disse Morgante: ajuta ch’ io me 1 metta 
Addosso, e poi vedrai s' io ve lo porto : 
Jo porterei, Orlando mio yentile, 
Con le campane la quel campanile. 


LXXIII. 

Diase l'abate: il campanil v’é bene; 
Ma le campane voi l’avete rotte. 
Dicea Morgante, e’ ne porton le pene 
Color che morti son Ia in quelle grotte ; 
E levossi il cavallo in su le schienc, 
E disse: guarda s’io sento di gotte, 
Orlando, nelle gambe, e s’ io Jo posso ; 
E fe’ duo salti col cavallo addosso. 


LXXIV. 

Era Morgante come una montagna : 
Se facea questo, non € maraviglia ; 
Ma pure Orlando con seco si lagna; 
Perche pur cra omai di sua famiglia ; 
Temenza avea non pigliasse magagna. 
Un’ altra volta costui riconsiglia : 
Posalo ancor, nol portare al descrto. 
Disse Morgante: il portero per certo. 


LXXYV. 
E portollo, e gittollo in luogo strano, 
E torno a la badia subitamente, 
Diceva Orlando: or che pid dimoriano ? 
Morgante, qui non facciam noi niente; 
E prese un giorno l’abate per mano, 
E disse a quel molto discretamente, 
Che vuol partir de la sua reverenziu, 
E domandava ¢ perdono e¢ licenzia. 
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| LXIX. 
But finally he thought fit to dismount, 
And said, “ I am as light as any feather, 
And he has burst; — to this what say you, count ?” 
Orlando answer’d, “ Like a ship's mast rather 
You seem to me, and with the truck for front : 
Let him go; Fortune wills that we together 
Should march, but you on foot Morgante still.”’ 
To which the giant answer'd, “ So I will. 


LXX. 

“ When there shall be occasion, you will see 

How I approve my courage in the fight.” 
Orlando said, “ I really think you'll be, 

If it should prove God's will, a goodly knight ; 
Nor will you napping there discover me. 

But never mind your horse, though out of sight 
*T were best to carry him into some wood, 
If but the means or way I understood.” 


: LXXL 

The giant said, “ Then carry him I wiil, 

Since that to carry me he was so slack — 
To render, as the gods do, good for ill; 

But lend a hand to place him on my back.” 
Orlando answer'd, “ If my counsel still 

May weigh, Morgante, do not undertake 
To lift or carry this dead courser, who, 
As you have done to him, will do to you. 


LXXII. 

“ Take care he don’t revenge himself, though dead, 

As Nessus did of old beyond all cure. 
I don’t know if the fact you've heard or read ; 

But he will make you burst, you may be sure.” 
“ But help him on my back,” Morgante said, 

* And you shall see what weight I can endure. 
In place, my gentle Roland, of this palfrey, 
With ail the bells, I’d carry yonder belfry.” 


LXXIII. 

The abbot said, “ The steeple may do well, 

But, for the bells, you 've broken them, I wot.” 
Morgante answer'd, “ Let them pay in hell 

The penalty who lie dead in yon grot;” 
And hoisting up the horse from where he fell, 

He said, “ Now look if I the gout have got, | 
Orlando, in the legs — or if I have force ;”— 
And then he made two gambols with the horse. 


LXXIV. 
Morgante was like any mountain framed ; 
So if he did this, tis no prodigy ; 
But secretly himself Orlando blamed, 
Because he was one of his family ; 
And fearing that he might be hurt or maim’d, 
Once more he bade him lay his burden by : 
* Put down, nor bear him further the desert in.” 
Morgante said, “ I'll carry him for certain.” 


LXXYV. 
| He did; and stow’d him fn some nook away, 
And to the abbey then return’d with speed. 
Orlando said, “ Why longer do we stay ? 
Morgante, here is nought to do indeed.” 
The abbot by the hand he took one day, 
And said, with great respect, he had agreed | 
To leave his reverence ; but for this decision 
He wish'd to have his pardon and permission. 
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LXXVI. 

E de gli onor ricevuti da questi, 
Qualche volta potendo, ara buon merito ; 
E dice: io intendo risterare e presto 
I persi giornt del tempo preterito : . 
E’ son pid di che licenzia arei chiesto, 
Benigno padre, se non ch’ io mi perito ; 
Non so mostraryi quel che drento sento ; 
Tanto vi veggo dei mio star contento. 


LXXVII. 

Io me ne porto per sempre nel core 
L' abate, la badia, questo deserto ; 
Tanto v’ ho posto in picciol tempo amore : 
Rendavi su nel ciel per me buon merto 
Quel vero Dio, quello eterno Signore, 
Che vi serba Ii suo regno al fine aperto: 
Noi aspettiam vostra benedizione, 
Raccomandiamci a le vostre orazione. 


LXXVIII. 
Quando I’ abate il conte Orlando intese, 
Rinteneri nel cor per la dolcezza, 
Tanto fervor nel petto se gli accese ; 
E disse: cavalier, se a tua prodezza 
Non sono stato benigno e cortese, 
Come conviensi a la gran gentillezza; 
Che so che cid ch’i’ ho fatto è stato poco, 
Incolpa la ignoranzia nostra, e i) loco. 


LXXIX. 
Nol ti potremo di messe onorare, 
Di prediche di laude ¢ paternostri, 
Piuttosto che da cena o desinare, 
O d' altri convenevol che da chiostri: 
Tu m’hai di te si fatto innamorare 
Per mille alte eccellenzic che tu mostri; 
Ch’ io me ne vengo ove tu andrai con teco, 
E d altra parte tu resii qui meco. 


LXXX. 

Tanto ch’a questo par contraddizione ; 
Ma so che tu se’ savio, e ‘ntendi e gusti, 
E intendi il mio parlar per discrizione ; 
De’ benefic} tuol pictosi ¢ giusti 
Renda il Signore a te munerazione, 

Da cui mandato in queste selve fusti ; 
Per le virtu del qual liberi siamo, 
E grazie a luie a te noi ne rendiamo. 


LXXXI. 

Tu ci hai salvato l’anima c la vita: 
Tanta perturbazion gia que’ giganti 
Ci detton, che Ja strada cra smarrita 
Da ritrovar Gest con gli altri santi: 
Perd troppo ci duol Ja tua partita, 
E sconsolati restiam tutti quanti ; 
Né ritener possiamti i mesi ¢ gli anni: 
Che tu non se’ da vestir questi panni, 


LXXXII. 

Ma da portar la lancia ¢ l’armadura : 
E puossi meritar con essa, come 
Con questa cappa ; e leggy! la scrittura : 
Questo gigante al ciel drizzd te some 
Per tua virta ; va in pace a tua ventura 
Chi tu ti sia, ch’lo non ricerco il nome ; 
Ma dird sempre, 5’ io son domandato, 
Ch' un angiol qui da Dio fussi mandato. 


— — 
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LXXVI. 

The honours they continued to receive 

Perhaps exceeded what his merits claim’d : 
He said, “ I mean, and quickly, to retrieve 

The lost days of time past, which may be blamed ; 
Some days ago I should have ask'd your leave, 

Kind father, but I really was ashamed, 
And know not how to show my sentiment, 
So much I see you with our stay content. 


LXXVM. 

But in my heart I bear through every clime 

The abbot, abbey, and this solitude — 
So much I love you in so short a time ; 

For me, from heaven reward you with all good 
The God so true, ‘the eternal Lord sublime ! 

Whose kingdom at the last hath open stood. 
Meantime we stand expectant of your blessing, 
And recommend us to your prayers with pressing.” 


LXXVIII. 

Now when the abbot Count Orlando heard, 

His heart grew soft with inner tenderness, 
Such fervour in his bosom bred each word ; 

And, “ Cavalier,” he said, “ if I have less 
Courteous and kind to your great worth appear’d, 

Than fits me for such gentle blood to express, 
I know I have done too little in this case; 
But blame our ignorance, and this poor place. 


LXXIX. | 

“ We can indeed but honour you with masses, | 

And sermons, thanksgivings, and pater-nosters, 
IIot suppers, dinners (fitting other places 

In verity much rather than the cloisters) ; 
But such a love for you my heart embraces, 

For thousand virtues which your bosom fosters, 
That wheresoe’er you go I too shall be, 
And, on the other part, you rest with me. 


LXXX. 
“ This may involve a seeming contradiction ; 
But you I know are sage, and feel, and taste, 
And understand my speech, with full conviction. 
For your just pious deeds may you be graced 
With the Lord's great reward and benediction, 
By whom you were directed to this waste : 
To his high mercy is our freedom due, 
For which we render thanks to him and you. 


LXXXI. 
* You saved at once our life and soul: such fear 
The giants caused us, that the way was lost 
By which we could pursue a fit career 
In search of Jesus and the saintly host ; 
And your departure breeds such sorrow here, 
That comfortiess we all are to our cost; 
But months and years you would not stay in sloth, 
Nor are you form’d to wear our sober cloth; 


LXXXII. 
“ But to bear arms, and wield the lance; indeed, 
With these as much is done as with this cowl; 
In proof of which the Scriptures you may read. 
This giant up to heaven may bear his soul 
By your compassion : now in peace proceed. 
Your state and name I seek not to unroll; 
But, if I’m ask’d, this answer shall be given, 
That here an angel was sent down from heaven. 
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LXXXIII. 

Se c’é armadura o cosa che tu vogita, 
Vattene in sambra e pigliane tu stessi, 
E cuopri a questo gigante le scoglia. 
Rispose Orlando: se armadura avesei 
Prima che noi uscissim de la sogiia, 
Che questo mio compagno difendessi : 
Questo accetto io, e sarammi piacere. 
Disse l'abate: venite a vedere. 


LXXXIV. 

E in certa cameretta entrati sono, 
Che d’armadure vecchie era copiosa ; 
Dice }’ abate: tutte ve le dono, 
Morgante va rovistando ogni cosa ; 
Ma solo un certo sbergo gli fu buono, 
Ch’ avea tutta la maglia rugginosa : 
Maravigliossi che lo cuopra appunto : 


Che mai pid gnun forse glien’ era aggiunto. 


LXXXV. 
Questo fu d'un gigante smisurata, 
Ch 'a la badia fu morto per antico ‘ 
Dal gran Milon d’Angrante, ch’ arrivato ; 
V’ era, s’appunto questa istoria dico ; 
Ed era ne le mura istoriato, 
Come e’ fu morto questo gran nimico, 
Che fece a la badia gia lunga guerra: 
E Milon v’é com’ e’ l’abbatte in terra. 


LXXXVL 
Veggendo questa istoria il conte Orlando, 
Fra suo cor disse: o Dio, che sai sol tutto, 
Come venne Milon qui capitando, 
Che ha questo gigante qui distrutto ? 
E lesse certe lettre lacrimando, 
Che non pote tenir piu il viso asciutto, 
Com’ io diré ne la seguente istoria : 
Di mal vi guardi il Re de I’ alta gloria. 
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LXXXILI. 
* If you want armour or aught else, go in, 





' 


Look o’er the wardrobe, and take what you choose, 


And cover with it o'er this gtant's skin.” 
Orlando answer'd, “ If there should He loose 
Some armour, ere our journey we begin, 
Which might be turn'd to my companion’s use, 
The gift would be acceptable to me.” 
The abbot said to him, “ Come in and see.” 


LXXXIV. 
And in a certain closet, where the wall 
Was cover'd with old armour like a crust, 

The abbot said to them, “I give you all.” 
Morgante rummaged piecemeal from the dust 
The whole, which, save one cuirass, was too small, 

And that too had the mail inlaid with rust. 
They wonder'd how it fitted him exactly, 
Which ne'er has suited others so compactly. 


LXXXV. 
*T was an immeasurable giant's, who 

By the great Milo of Agrente fell 
Betore the abbey many years ago. 

The story on the wall was figured well ; 
| In the last moment of the abbey’s foe, 
| Who long had waged a war implacable : 
| Precisely as the war occurr'd they drew him, 
' And there was Milo as he overthrew him. 


LXXXVL 
Secing this history, Count Orlando sald 
In his own heart, “ Oh God, who in the sky 
Know’st all things { how was Milo hither Iced ? 
Who caused the giant in this place to die?" 
And certain letters, weeping, then he read, 
| So that he could not keep his visage dry, — 
| AS I will tell in the ensuing story. 
From evil keep you the high King of glory ! 
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“"T is the sunset of life gives me ms stical Jore, 


And coming events cast their shac 


ows before.” 
CAMPBELL. 





DEDICATION. 


Lapry ! if for the cold and cloudy clime 
Where I was born, but where I would not die, 
Of the great Poet-Sire of Italy 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme, 
Harsh Runic copy of the South's sublime, 
Tnou art the cause; and howsoever I 
Fall short of his immortal harmony, ‘ 
Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime. 


1 [This ’ 
Murray, called « the best thin 
sutelligibic,”” was written, in the summer of 1819, at 
“ that place 
Of old renown, once in the Adrian sea, 
Ravenna {where from Dante's sacred tomb 





He had so oft, as many a verse declares, 
Drewn inspiration.” — Rocens. 


The Prophecy, however, was first published in May, 1821. 
It is to the Countess Guiccioll, who thus describes 
the origin of its composition: “On my departure from 
Venice, Lord Byron 
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which Lord Byron, in sending it to Mr. 








| Thou, in the pride of Beauty and of Youth, 
Spuakest; and for thee to speak and be obey'd 
are one; but only in the sunny South 





play’d, 
| So sweet a language from so fair a mouth — 
Ah! to what effort would it not persuade ? 





Ravenna, June 21, 1819. 
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Ravenna. Dante's tomb, the classical pine wood *, the relics 
he had ever done, if not un- , of antiquity which are to be fuund in that place, aforded a suf- 
ficient pretext for me to invite him to come, and for him to 

¥ toonth of Juma, 1819, 
at Ravenna on the day of the festival of the Corpus 
his horses, 


my invi - He came in the 
arrivis 
Domini. Being rived at this time of his booka, 
and all that occupled him at Venice, I 

something on the subject o 

ty, he composed his Prophec 
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his usual facility and r 
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Such sounds are utter’d, and such charms dis- 
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¢+ Twas ina rove of readin nes he strayed,” &c. 
promised to come and see me ut | t — —— 
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CAMTO I. 





PREFACE. 


In the course of a visit to the city of Ravenna in 
the summer of 1819, it was suggested to the author 
that having composed something on the subject of 
-Tasso’s confinement, he should do the same on 
Dante's exile, —-the tomb of the poet forming one of 
the principal objects of intereat in that city, both to 
the native and to the stranger. 

“ On this hint I spake,” and the result has been 
the following four cantos, in terza rima, now offered 
to the reader. If they are understood and approved, 
it is my purpose to continue the poem in various 
other cantos, to its natural conclusion in the present 
age. The reader is requested to suppose that Dante 
addresses him in the interval between the conclusion 
of the Divina Commedia and his death, and shortly 
before the latter event, foretelling the fortunes of 
Italy in general in the ensuing centuries. In adopt- 
ing this plan I have had in my mind the Cassandra 
of Lycophron, and the Prophecy of Nereus by 
Horace, as well as the Prophecies of Holy Writ. 
The measure adopted is the terza rima of Dante, 
which I am not aware to have seen hitherto tried in 
our language, except it may be by Mr. Hayley, of 
whose translation I never saw but one extract, quoted 
in the notes to Caliph Vathek; so that—if I do not 
err——this poem may be considered as a metrical 
experiment. The cantos are short, and about the 
same length of those of the poet, whose name I 
have borrowed, and most probably taken in vain. 

Amongst the inconveniences of authors in the 
present day, it is difficult fur any who have a name, 
good or bad, to escape translation. I have had the 
fortune to see the fourth canto of Childe Harold 
translated into Italian verel sciolti, — that is, a poem 
written in the Spenserean stanza into blank verse, 
without regard to the natural divisions of the stanza 
or of the sense. If the present poem, being on a 
national topic, should chance to undergo the same 
fate, I would request the Italian reader to remember 
that when I have failed in the imitation of his great 
“ Padre Alighier,” I have failed in imitating that 
which all study and few understand, since to this very 
day it is not yet settled what was the meaning of the 
allegory in the first canto of the Inferno, unless 
Count Marchetti’s ingenious and probable conjecture 
may be considered as having decided the question. 

He may also pardon my failure the more, as I am 
not quite sure that he would be pleased with my 
success, since the Italians, with a pardonable nation- 
ality, are particularly jealous of all that is left them 
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) [Dante Alighieri was born in Florence in May, 1265, ot 
an ancient and honourable family. In the early part of his 
life he gained some credit in a military character, and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery in an action where the Flo- 
rentines obtained a signal victory over the citizens of Arezzo. 
He became still more eminent by the acquisition of court 
honours ; and at the age of thirty-five he rose to be one of the 
chiet magistrates of Florence, when that dignity was conferred 
by the su es of the people. From this exaltation the poet 
himeelf dated his principal misfortunes. Italy was at that 
time distracted by the contending factions of the Ghibelines 
ami Guelphs,— among the latter Dante took an active part. 
In one of the proscriptions he was banished, his ssions 
confiscated, and he died in exile in 1391. Boccaccio thua de- 
scribes his person and manners :~—“* He was of the middle 
stature, of a mild disposition, and, from the time he arrived at 
manhood, grave in his manner and deportment. His clothes 
were plain, and his dress always couformable to his years: 
his face was long: his nose aquiline; his eyes rather large 
than otherwise. His complexion was dark, melancholy, and 
In his meals he was extremely moderate ; In his 
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as a nation—their literature; and in the present 
bitterness of the classic and romantic war, are but 
ill disposed to permit a foreigner even to approve or 
imitate them, without finding some fault with his 
ultramontane presumption. I can easily enter into 
all this, knowing what would be thought in England 
of an Italian imitator of Milton,’ or if a translation of 
Monti, or Pindemonte, or Aricl, should be held up 
to the rising generation as a model for their future 
poetical essays. But I perceive that I am deviating 
into an address to the Italian reader, when my 
business is with the English one; and be they few or 
many, I must take my leave of both. 











The Provhecy of Dante.' 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


-Oncez more in man’s frail world | which I had left 


So long that 't was forgotten; and I feel 
The weight of clay again, —too soon bereft 

Of the immortal vision which could heal 
My earthly sorrows, and to God’s own skies 
Lift me from that deep gulf without repeal, 

Where late my ears rung with the damned cries 
Of souls in hopeless bale; and from that place 
Of lesser torment, whence men may arise 

Pure from the fire to join the angelic race ; 

Midst whom my own bright Beatricé?2 bless'd 
My spirit with her light; and to the base 

Of the eternal Triad! first, last, best, 
Mysterious, three, sole, infinite, great God ! 
Soul universal! led the mortal guest, 

Unblasted by the glory, though he trod 
From star to star to reach the almighty throne. 
Oh Beatricé ! whose sweet limbs the sod 

So long hath press’d, and the cold marble stone, 
Thou sole pure seraph of my earliest love, 

Love so ineffable, and so alone, 

That nought on earth could more my bosom move, 
And meeting thee in heaven was but to meet 
That without which my soul, like the arkleas dove, 

Had wander'd still in search of, nor her feet 
Relieved her wing till found: without thy light 
My paradise had still been incomplete. 3 

Since my tenth sun gave summer to my sight 
Thou wert my life, the essence of my thought, 
Loved ere I knew the name of love‘, and bright 


manners most courteous and civil; and, both in public and 
private life, he was adnijrably decorous,""} 

3 The reader is requested to adopt the Italian pronunciation 
of Beatrice, sounding all the syllables, 

3 “ Che sol per le belle opre 

Che fanno in Cielo il sole e !’ altre stelle 

Dentro di lui’ s¢ crede il Paradiso, 

Cosi se guardi fiso 

Pensar bes dai ch’ ogni terren’ piacere,” 
Canzone, in which Dante describes the person of Beatrice, 
Strophy third. ‘ 

4 [According to Boccaccio, Dante was a lover long before 
he was a soldier, and his passion for the Beatrice whom he 
has immortalised commenced while he was in his ninth year, 
and she in her eighth year. It is anid that their firat meeting 
was af a banquet in the house of Foleo Portinara, her father ; 
and certain it is, that the {mpresston then made on the sus- 
ceptible apd constant heart of Dante was not obliterated by 
— — which happened after an interval of sixteen years. 
om CARY, 
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Still in these dim old eyes, now overwrought | 
With the world’s war, and years, and banishment, 
And tears for thee, by other woes untaught ; 

For mine is not a nature to be bent 
By tyrannous faction, and the brawling crowd, 
And though the long, long conflict hath been spent 

In vain, and never more, seve when the cloud 
Which overhangs the Apennine my mind's eye 
Plerces to fancy Florence, once so proud 

Of me, can I return, though but to die, 

Onto my native soil, they have not yet 
Quench’d the old exile’s spirit, stern and high. 

But the sun, though not overcast, must set, 

And the night cometh; I am old in days, 
And deeds, and contemplation, and have met 

Destruction face to face in all his ways. 

The world hath left me, what it found me, pure, 
And if I have not guther'd vet its praise, 

I sought it not by any baser lure; 

Man wrongs, and Time avenges, and my name 
May form a monument not all obscure, 

Though such was not my ambition’s end or aim, 
To add to the vain-glorious list of those 
Who dabble in the pettiness of fame, 

And make men's fickle breath the wind that blows | 
Their sail, and deem it glory to be class’d 
With conquerors, and virtue’s other foes, 

In bloody chronicles of ages past. 

I would have had my Florence great and free; ! 
Ok Florence ! Florence | unto me thou wast 

Like that Jerusalem which the Almighty He 
Went over, “ but thou wouldst not ;"” as the bird 
Gathers its young, I would have gather’d thee 

Beneath a parent pinion, hadst thou heard 
My voice; but as the adder, deaf and fierce, 
Against the breast that cherish'd thee was stirr'd 

Thy venom, and my state thou didst amerce, 

And doom this body forfeit to the fire. 
Alas ! how bitter is his country’s curse 
To him who for that country would expire, 

But did not merit to expire by her, 
And loves her, loves her even in her ire! 

The day may come when she will cease to err, 

The day may come she would be proud to have 

The dust she dooms to scatter, and transfer 2 
Of him, whom she denied a home, the grave. 

But this shall not be granted ; let my dust 

Lie where it falls ; nor shall the soil which gave 


f 
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Me breath, but in her sudden fury thrust: | 


Me forth to breathe elsewhere, so reassume 
My indignant bones, because her angry gust 
Forsooth is over, and repeal’d her doom ; 


a * 1,’ Esilio che m’ dato onor mi tegno. 
es @ ¢ & % 


Cader tra’ bouni 2 pur di lode degno."’ 
Sonnet of Dante, 


in which he represents Right, Generosity, and Temperance 
ag banished from ameng men, and seeking refuge from Love, 
who inhabits his bosom. 


2“ Ut el quis oe a whlo tempore tn —— dlieti 
commumis pervenerit, talis perveniens igne comlruratur, sic 
moriatar,”” Second sentence of Florence against Dante, 

and the fourteen accused with him. The Latin is worthy of 
the sentence. —-(On the 27th of January, 1402, Dante was 
mauicted ef wasand lire, and condemned to two years’ 
tanishment + and in case the fine was not paid, his guods were 
confiscated. On the eleventh of March, the same year, 

he was sentenced to a punishment duc only to the most des- 
— of malefactors. The decree, that be and his associates 
eafie should be barned, if they fell toto the hands of thetr 
enemies, was first discovered, in 1772, by the Conte Ludovico 
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CANTO ¥. 


No, —she denied me what was mine— my roof, 
And shall not have what is not hers — my tomb. 
Too long her armed wrath hath kept aloof 
The breast which would have bied for her, the heart 
That beat, the mind that was temptation proof, 
The man who fought, toil'd, travell'd, and each part 
Of a true citizen fulfill’d, and saw 
For his reward the Guelf’s ascendant art 
Pass his destruction even into a law. 
These things are not made for forgetfuiness, 
Florence shall be forgotten first; too raw — 
The wound, too deep the wrong, and the distress 
Of such endurance too proiong’d to make 
My pardon greater, her injustice less, 
Though late repented ; yet — yet for her sake 
I feel some fonder yearnings, and for thine, 
My own Beatricé, I would hardly take 
‘Vengeance upon the land which once was mine, 
And still is hallow'd by thy dust’s return, 
Which would protect the murderess like a shrine, 
And save ten thousand foes by thy sole urn. 
Though, like old Marius 3 from Minturnz’s marsh 
And Carthage ruina, my lone breast may burn 
At times with evil feelings hot and harsh, 
And sometimes the last pangs of a vile foe 
Writhe in a dream before me, and o'erarch 
My brow with hopes of triumph, — let them go! 
Such are the last infirmities of those 
Who long have suffer'd more than mortal woe, 
And yet being mortal still, have no repose 
But on the pillow of Revenge — Revenge, 
Who sleeps to dream of blood, and waking glows 
With the oft-baffied, slakeless thirst of change, 
When we shall mount again, and they that trod 
Be trampled on, while Death and Até range 
O’er humbled heads and sever’d necks-———-Great God ! 
Take these thoughts from me—to thy hands I yield 
My many wrongs, and thine almighty rod 
Will fall on those who smote me, — be my shield ' 
As thou hast been in peril, and in pain, 
In turbulent cities, and the tented ficld — 
In toil, and many troubles borne in vain 
For Florence. 4-—— I appeal from her to Thee ! 
Thee whom I late saw in thy loftiest reign, 
Even in that glorious vision, which to see 
And live was never granted until now, 
And vet thou hast permitted this tu me. 
Alas! with what a weight upon my brow 
The sense of earth and earthly things come back, 
Corrosive passions, feelings dull and low, 
The heart's quick throb upon the mental rack, 
Long day, and dreary night ; the retrospect 


Savioli, See Tiraboschi, where the sentence is given at 


iength.} 
53 TUnder the pretence of opposing the power of Sylla. 
f ad been five times elected to the constiship 
power, Stapylton says, that the 
Minturuian fens, in which he was discovered by Sytia's cimis- 
saries, were in Switzerland! For this accurate piece of 
topography, he was tidebted to the old scholiast, We #prot, 
however, fies on the right hand of the ferry of Gurigliano, as 
you go from Rome to Naples. —— 


4 [In one ao highly endowed by nature, and ao consummate 
justruction, we inay well sympathise with a resentinent 
which exile and poverty rendered ually fresh. But tho 
heart of Dante was naturally fe, and even fender; his 
poetry is full of coinparisons from rural life; and the sincerity 
of bis early passion for Beatrice plerces through the veil of 
allegory that surrounds her. But the memory of bis injuries 
pars 
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him into the homensity of eternal light ; and in the 
company of saints and angels, his yi spirit darkens 


at the name of Florence. —~ HaLtam, 





CANTO I. 
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Of half a century bloody and black, 
And the frail few years I may yet expect 
Hoary and hopeless, but less hard to bear, 
For I have been too long and deeply wreck’d 
On the lone rock of desolate Despair, 
To lift my eyes more to the passing sail 
: Which shuns th&t reef so horrible and bare ; 
Nor raise my voice ——for who would heed my wail ? 
I am not of this people, nor this age, 
And yet my harpings will unfold a tale 
Which shall preserve these times when not a page 
Of their perturbed annals could attract 
An eye to gaze upon their civil rage, 
| Did not my verse embalm full many an act 
Worthless as they who wrought it: tis the doom 
| Of spirits of my order to be rack'd 
| In life, to wear their hearts out, and consume 
Their days in endless strife, and die alone; 
| Then future thousands crowd around their tomb, 
| And pilgrims come from climes where they have 
| known 
The name of him — who now is but a name, 
| And wasting homage o’er the sullen stone, 
| Spread his — by him unbeard, unheeded ~—fame ; 
| And mine at least hath cost me dear: to dic 
| Is nothing; but to wither thus — to tame 
My mind down from its own infinity — 
| To live in narrow ways with little men, 
{ A eommon sight to every common eye, 
A wanderer, while even wolves can find a den, 
| Ripp’d from all kindred, from all home, all things 
That make communion sweet, and soften pain — 
{ Yo feel me in the solitude of kings 
| Without the power that makes them bear a crown— 
t To envy every dove his nest and wings . 
|| Which waft him where the Apennine looks down 
On Arno, till he perches, it may be, 
Within my all inexorable town, 
| Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she,! 
Their mother, the cold partner who hath brought 
| Destruction for a dowry 2 — this to see 
And feel, and know without repair, hath taught 
4 A bitter lesson ; but it leaves me free : 
I have not vilely found, nor basely sought, 
| They made an Exile — not a slave of me. 
: 
| CANTO THE SECOND. 
} 
j 
{ 
| 
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| Tux Spurit of the fervent days of Old, {thought 
; When words were things that came to pass, and 
Flash’d o’er the future, bidding men behold 
Their children’s children's doom already brought 


! This lady, whose name was Gemma, sprung from one of 
the most powerful Guelf families, named Donati. Corso 
Donati was the principal adversary of the Ghibellines. She 
is described as being “ Admodum mwrosa, ut de Xantippe 
Socratis philusophi cunsuge scriptum esse legimus,” accordin 

to Giannozzo Manetti, Hut Lionardo Aretino is scandalis 

with Boccace, in hia life of Dante,,for saying that literary men 
should not marry. “ Qui il Boccaccio non ha paziensza, e dice, 
le mogli esser contrarie agli stud); e non si ricorda che So- 
crate il pla nobile filosofo che mai fosse, ebbe moglie e f- 
giiuoli e uffici della Repubblica nella aua Citta ; e Aristotele 
che, &c. &c. ebbe due mogli in varj —— ed ebbe Ugliuoli. a 
ricchezze astal.—E Marco Tullio-—e Catone—e Varrone, 
. @ Seneca — ebbero mogiie,” &c. &e. it is odd that honest 
Lionardo'’s examples, with the exception of Seneca, , for 
any thing I know, ot Aristotle, are not the most felicitous. 
Tully's Terentia, Socrates’ Xantippe, by no means con- 
tributed to their husbands’ happiness, whatever they might 
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Forth from the abyss of time which is to ba, 
The chaos of events, where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must underge mortality; 
What the great Seers of Israel] wore within, 
That spirit was on them, and is on me, 
And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 
Of conflict none will hear, or hearing heed 
This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed, 
The only guerdon I have ever known. 
Hast thou not bled? and hast thou still to bleed, 
Italia ? Ah ! to me such things, foreshown 
With dim sepulchral light, bid me forget 
In thine irreparable wrongs my own ; 
We can have but one country, and even yet 
Thou’rt mine—my bones shall be within thy breast, 
My soul within thy language, which once set 
With our old Reman sway in the wide West ; 
But I will make another tongue arise ( 
As lofty and more sweét, in which express'd | 
) 
| 


» 





The hero’s ardour, or the lover's sighs, 
Shall find alike such sounds for every theme 
That every word, as brilliant as thy skies, 
Shall realise a poet's proudest dream, 
And make thee Europe's nightingale of song ; 
So that all present speech to thine shall seem 
The note of meaner birds, and every tongue 
Confess its barbarism when compared with thine. 
This shalt thon owe to him thou didst so wrong, 
Thy Tuscan Bard, the banish’d Ghibelline. 
Woe ! woe ! the veil of coming centuries 
Is rent,-—a thousand years which yet supine 
Lie like the ocean waves ere winds arise, 
Heaving in dark and sullen undulation, 
Float from eternity into these eyes ; {tion, 
The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep their sta- 
The unborn earthquake yet is in the womb, 
The bloody chaos yet expects creation, 
But all things are disposing for thy doom ; 
The elements await but for the word, 
“ Let there be darkness!” and thou grow'st a tomb ! 
Yes! thou, so beautiful, shalt feel the sword, 
Thou, Italy ! so fair that Paradise, 
Revived in thee, blooms forth to man restored : 
Ah ! must the sons of Adam lose it twice ? 
Thou, Italy ! whose ever golden fields, 

Plough'd by the sunbeams solely, would suffice 
For the world’s granary ; thou, whose sky heaven gilds | 
With brighter stars, and robes with deeper blue ; 

Thou, in whose pleasant places Summer builds 
Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew, 
And form'd the Eternal City’s ornaments 
From spoils of kings whom freemen overthrew ; 
Birthplace of heroes, sanctuary of saints, 
§ 
H 


as to their philosophy — Cato gave away his wife-—of Varro’s _ 
we know nothing — and of Seneca's only that she was dis 

to die with him, but recoverea, and lived several years aſter- 
wards, But, saya Lionardo, L' uomo é ent erotic, se- 
condo piace a tutti i flusofi."” And theuce concludes that the |; 
then pp! of the aarmal’s cross we la prima congiun- — 
sione, dalla quale multiplicata nasce .2 Citta.” 


2 [The violence of Gemima’s temper proved a source of the | 
bitterest suffering to Dante ; and in hat passage of the In- 
ferno, where one of the characters says — 


i 
{ 
1 
‘La fiera mogtie pid ch’ altro, mi nuoce, 
‘me. my wife, 

Of savage temper, more than aught beside, 

Hath to this evil brought,’ 
his own conjugal unhappiness must haverecurred forcibly and 
painfully to his mind, — Cary. 
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Where earthly first, then heavenly glory made 
Her home ; thou, all which fondest fancy paints, 
And finds her prior vision but portray'd 
In feeble colours, when the eye-—~ from the Alp 
Of horrid snow, and rock, and shaggy shade 
Of desert-loving pine, whose emerald scalp 
Nods to the storm — dilates and dotes o'er thee, 
And wistfully implores, as t were for help, 
To see thy sunny fields, my Italy, 
Nearer and nearer yet, and dearer still 
‘he more spproach’d, and dearest were they free, 
Thou — thou must wither to each tyrant’s will: 
The Goth hath been,— theGerman, Frank, and Hun 
Are yet to come, — and on the imperial hill 
Ruin, already proud of the deeds done 
By the old barbarians, there awaits the new, 
Throned on the Palatine, while lost and won 
Rome at her feet lies bleeding ; and the hue 
Of human sacrifice and Roman slaughter 
Troubles the clotted air, of late so blue, 
And deepens into red the saffron water 
Of Tiber, thick with dead; the helpless priest, 
And still more helpless nor less holy daughter, 
Vow’'d to their God, have shrieking fled, and ceased 
Their ministry : the nations take their prey, 
Iberian, Almain, Lombard, and the beast 
And bird, wolf, vulture, more humane than they | 
{ 
| 
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Are; these but gorge the flesh and Jap the gore 
Of the departed, and then go their way ; 

But those, the human savages, explore 
All paths of torture, and insatiate yet, 

With Ugolino hunger prowl for more. 

Nine moons shall rise o’er scenes like this and set; ! 
The chiefless army of the dead, which late 
Beneath the traitor Prince's hanner met, 

Hath left its leader's ashes at the gate ; 

Had but the royal Rebel lived, perchance 
Thou hadst been spared, but his involved thy fate. 
, Oh! Rome, the spoiler or the spoil of France, 
From Brennus to the Bourbon, never, never 
Shall foreign standard to thy walls advance, 
But Tiber shall become a mournful river. 
Oh! when the strangers pass the Alps and Po, 
Crush them, ye rocks! floods whelm them, and for 
Why sleep the idle avalanches so, fever! 
I To topple on the lencly pilgrim’s head ? 
Why doth Eridanus but overflow 
The peasant’s harvest from his turbid bed ? j 
Were not each barbarous horde a nobler prey ? 
Over Cambyses’ host the desert spread 
Her sandy ocean, and the sea waves’ sway 
Roil’d over Pharaoh and his thousands, — why, 
Mountains and waters, do ye not as they ? | 
And you, ye men! Romans, who dare not die, 
| Sons of the conquerors who oyerthrew 





Those who o’erthrew proud Xerxes, where yet lie 
| The dead whose tomb Oblivion never knew, 

Are the Alps weaker than Thermopylx ? 

Their passes more alluring to the view 





Of an invader ? {« it they, or ye, 
That to each host the mountain-gate unbar, 
Amd leave the march in peace, the passage free ? 

Why, Nature's self detains the victor’s car, 


t See “ Sacce di Roma,” generally — to Guicei· 
+ ls another written hy a LE, a 
8. J — latter F is — In Vin the Royal 
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And makes your land impregnable, if earth 
Could be so; but alone she will not war, 
Yet aids the warrior worthy of his birth . 
In a soll where the mothers bring forth men: 
Not so with those whose souls are little worth ; 
For them no fortress can avail, —- the den 
Of the poor reptile which preserves its sting 
Is more secure than walls of adamant, when 
The hearts of those within are quivering. 
Are ye not brave? Yes, yet the Ausonian soil 
Hath hearts, and hands, and arms, and hosts to 
Against Oppression ; but how vain the toil, {bring 
While still Division sows the seeds of woe 
And weakness, till the stranger reaps the spoil! 
Oh? my own beauteous land! so long laid low, 
So long the grave of thy own children’s hopes, 
When there is but required a single blow 
To break the chain, yet — yet the Avenger stops, 
And Doubt and Discord step 'twixt thine and thee, 
And join their strength to that which with thee 
What is there wanting then to set thee free, [copes ; 
And show thy beauty in its fullest light ? 
To make the Alps impassable; and we, 
Her sons, may do this with one deed ——— Unite. 
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From out the mass of never-dying ill, 
The Plague, the Prince, the Stranger, 
Vials of wrath but emptied to refill 

And flow again, I cannot all record 
That crowds on my prophetic eye: the earth 
And ocean written o'er would not afford 

Space for the annal, yet it shall go forth; 

Yes, all, though not by human pen, is graven, 
There where the farthest suns and stars have birth, 

Spread like a banner at the gate of heaven, 

The bloody scroll of our millennial wrongs 

Waves, and the echo of our groans is driven 
Athwart the sound of archangelic songs, 

And Italy, the martyr'd nation’s gore, 

Will not in vain arise to where belongs 

Omnipotence and mercy evermore ; 

Like to a harpstring stricken by the wind, 
The sound of her Jament shall, rising o’er 

The seraph voices, touch the Almighty Mind. 
Meantime I, humblest of thy sons, and of 
Earth's dust by immortality refined 

To sense and suffering, though the vain may scoff, 
And tyrants threat, and mecker victims bow 

Before the storm because its breath is rough, 

To thee, my country! whom before, as now, 

I loved and love, devote the mournful lyre 
And melancholy gift high powers allow 

To read the future; and if now my fire 
Is not as once it shone o'er thee, forgive ! 

I but foretell thy fortunes — then expire ; 

Think not that I would look on them and live. 
A spirit forces me to see and speak, 

And for my guerdon grants not to survive ; 

My heart shail be pour'd over thee and brenk ; 


| MDXXVI, scritto da Jacopo Buonaparte, gentiluomo Sam- 


— che vi si trovd presente,” An edition of Jt was 
printed at Cologne in 1756, th which ia prefixed a genealogy 
| Er the Buonaparte fambly.] 
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Yet for a moment, ere I must resume 

Thy sable web of sorrow, let me take 

Over the gleams that flash athwart thy gloom 
A softer glimpse; some stars shine through thy 
And many meteors, and above thy tomb (night. 

Leans sculptured Beauty, which Death cannot blight: 
And from thine ashes boundless spirits rise 
To give thee honour, and the earth delight ; 

Thy soil shall still be pregnant with the wise, 

The gay, the learn‘d, the generous, and the brave, 
Native to thee as summer to thy skies, 

Conquerors on foreign shores, and the far wave, ! 
Discoverers of new worlds, which take their naine ; ° 
For thee alone they have no arm to save, 

And all thy recompense is in their fame, 

A noble oye to them, but not to thee — 
Shall they be glorious, and thou still the same ? 

Oh ! more than these illustrious fur shall be 
The being —and even yet he may be born — 
he mortal saviour who shall set thee free, 

And see thy diadem, so changed and worn 
By fresh barbarians, on thy brow replaced ; 
And the sweet sun replenishing thy morn, 

Thy moral morn, too long with clouds defaced, 
And noxious vapours from Avernus risen, 

Such as all they must breathe who are debased 

By servitude, and have the mind in prison. 

Yet through this centuried eclipse of woe 
Some voices shall be heard, and earth shall listen ; 

Poets shall follow in the path I show, 

And make it broader: the same brilliant sky 
Which cheers the birds to song shall bid them glow, 

And raise their notes as natural and high ; 
Tuneful shall be their numbers; they shall sing 
Many of love, and some of liberty, 

But few shall soar upon that cagle's wing, 

And look in the sun's face with eagle’s gaze, 
All free and fearless as the feather'd king, 

But fly more near the earth; how many a phrase 
Sublime shall lavish’d be on some small prince 
In all the prodigality of praise ! 

And language, eloquently false, evince 
The harlotry of genius, which, like beauty, 

Too oft forgets its own self-reverence, 

And looks on prostitution as a duty. 

He who once enters in a tyranut’s halls 
As guest is slave, his thoughts become a booty, 

And the first day which sees the chain enthral 
A captive, sees his half of manhood gone — 4 
The soul’s emasculation saddens all 

His spirit ; thus the Bard too near the throne 
Quails from his inspiration, bound to please, — 
How servile is the task to please alone ! 

To smooth the verse to suit his sovereign’s case 
And royal leisure, nor too much prolong 
Aught save his eulogy, and find, and seize, 

Or force, or forge fit argument of song ! [bles, 
Thus trammell'd, thus condemn’‘d to Flattery’s tre- 
He toils through all, still trembling to be wrong : 

Yor fear some noble thoughts, like heavenly rebels, 
Should rise up in high treason to his brain, 

He sings, as the Athenian spoke, with pebbles 

In's mouth, lest truth should stammer thro’ his strain. 


a 


1 Alexander of Parma, Spinola, Pescara, Eugenc of Savoy, 
Montecucco. 

2 Columbus, Americus Vespasius, Sebastian Cabot. 

2 A verse from the Greek tragedians, with which Pompey 
took leave of Corneliaon entering the boat ia which he waselain. 
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But aut of the long file of sonneteers 
There shall be some who will not sing in vain, . 

And he, their prince, shall rank among my peers, 5 
And love shall be his torment; but his grief 
Shall make an immortality of tears, 

And Italy shall hail him as the Chief 
Of Poet-lovers, and his higher song 
Of Freedom wreathe him with as green a leaf. 

But in a farther age shall rise along 
The banks of Po two greater still than he ; 

The world which smiled on him shall do them wrong 

Till they are ashes, and repose with me. 

The first will make an epoch with his lyre, 
And fill the earth with feats of chivalry : 

His fancy like a rainbow, and his fire, 

Like that of Heaven, immortal, and his thought 
Borne onward with a wing that cannot tire; 
Pleasure shall, like a butterfly new caught, 
Flutter her lovely pinions o’er his theme, 
And Art itself seem into Nature wrought 
By the transparency of his bright dream. — 
The second, of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Shall pour his soul out o’er Jerusalem ; 

He, too, shall sing of arms, and Christian blood 
Shed where Christ bled for man ; and his high harp 
Shall, by the willow over Jordan's flood, 

Revive a song of Sion, and the sharp 
Conflict, and final triumph of the brave 
And pious, and the strife of hell to warp 

Their hearts from their great purpose, unti] wave 
The red-cross banners where the first red Cross 
Was crimson’d from his veins who died to save, 

Shall be his sacred argument; the loss 
Of years, of favour, freedom, even of fame 
Contested for a time, while the smooth gloss 

Of courts would slide o'er his forgotten name, 

And call captivity a kindness, meant | 
To shield him from insanity or shame, ' 
Such shall be his meet guerdon ! who was sent 
( 


— — 


To be Christ's Laureate — they reward him well! 

Florence dooms me but death or banishment, 
Ferrara him a pittance and a cell, 

Harder to bear and less deserved, for I 

Had stung the factions which I strove to quell; 
But this meek man, who with a lover's cye 

Will look on earth and heaven, and who will deign 

To embalm with his celestial flattery 
As poor a thing as e’er was spawn'd to reign, 

What will he do to merit such a doom ? 

Perhaps he'll dove, — and is not love in vain 
Torture enough without a living tomb ? 

Yet it will be so—he and his compeer, 

The Bard of Chivalry, will both consume 
In penury and pain too many a year, 

And, dying in despondency, bequeath 

To the kind world, which scarce will yield a tear, 
A heritage enriching all who breathe 

With the wealth of a genuine poet's soul, 

And to their country a redoubled wreath, { 
Unmatch'd by time; not Hellas can unroll 

Through her olympiads two such names, though one 

Of hers be mighty ; — end fs this the whole 
Of such men's destiny beneath the sun ? 6 


— — — — 


4 The verse and sentiment are taken from Homer. 

§ Petrarch, 

$ [* Why is it necessary to adopt the invidious and toocom- 
mon of weighing the transcendent talents of Ariosto 
and Tasso in opposite, and — were contending, scales ? 
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Must all the finer thoughts, the thrilling sense, | From overfreling good or ill; and aim 
The electric blood with which their arteries run, At an external life beyond our fate, 


Their body's self-tuned soul with the intense And be the new Prometheus of new men, 
Feeling of that which {s, and fancy of Bestowing fire from heaves, and then, too late, 
That which should be, to such a recompense Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain, 

Conduct ? shall their bright plumage on the rough And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Storm he still ecatter'd? Yes, and it roust be ; Who, having lavish'd his high gift in vain, 
For, form’d of far tov penetrable stuff, Lies chain'd to his lone rock by the sea~shore ? 

These birds of Paradise but long to flee So be it: we can bear. - But thus all they 
Back to their native mansion, soon they find Whose intellect is an o’ermastering power 
¥arth's mist with their pure pinions not agree, Which still recoils from its encumbering clay 

And die or are degraded ; for the mind Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’er 
Succumbs to long infection, and despair, The form which their creations may essay, 
And vulture passions flying close behind, Are bards ; the kindled marble’s bust may wear 

Await the moment to assail and tear ; More poesy upon its speaking brow 


And when at length the winged wanderers stoop, Than aught Jess than the Homeric page may bear; 
Then is the prey-birds’ triumph, then they share One noble stroke with a whole life may glow, 
The spoil, o'erpower’d at length by one fell swoop. Or delfy the canvas till it shine - 
Yet some have been untouch'd who learn’d to bear, With beauty so surpassing all below, 
Some whom no power could ever force to droop, That they who kneel to idols so divine 
Who could resist themselves even, hardest care ! Break no commandment, for high heaven is there 
And task most hopeless ; but some such have been, Transfused, transfigurated : and the line 
And if my name amongst the number were, Of poesy, which peoples but the air 
That destiny austere, and yct serene, With thought and beings of our thought reflected, 
Were prouder than more dazzling fame unbiess'd ; Can do no more: then let the artist share 
The Alp’s snow summit nearer heaven is seen The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 
Than the voleano’s fierce eruptive crest, Faints o'er the labour unapproved — Alas ! 
Whose splendour from the black abyss is flung, Despair and Genius are too oft connected, 
While the scorch'd mountain, from whose burning . Within the ages which before me pass 
breast ‘+ Art shall resume and equal even the sway 
A temporary torturing flame is wrung, Which with Apelles and old Phidias 
Shines for a night of terror, then repels She held in Hellas’ unfurgotten day. 
Its fire back to the hell from whence it sprung, Ye shall be taught by Ruin to revive 
The hell which in its entrails ever dwells. The Grecian forms at least from their decay, 
And Roman souls at last again shall live 
In Roman works wrought by Italian hands, 
And temples, loftier than the old temples, give 


— — — — — — — 


as cea ena os, 


CANTO THE FOURTH. New wonders to the world; and while still stands 
The austere Pantheon, into heaven shall soar 
Mawy are poets who have never penn'd A doine |, its image, while the base expands 
Their inspiration. and perchance the beat : Inte a fane surpassing all before, 


Such as all flesh shall flock to kneel in: ne’er 
Such sight hath been unfolded by a door 


They felt, aud loved, and died, but would not lend | 
Their thoughts to meaner beings; they compress'd |! 

The god within them, and rejoin’d the stars | As this, to which all nations shall repair 

Unlaurell’d upon earth, but far more bless'd / And lay their sins at this huge gate of heaven. 
Than those who are degraded by the jars | And the bold Architect unto whose care 

Of passion, and their frailties link'd to fame, The daring charge to raise it shall be given, 

Conquerors of high renown, but full of scars. ; Whom all arts shall acknowledge as their lord, ? 
Many are poets, but without the name, Whether into the marble chaos driven 

For what is poesy but to create His chisel bid the Hebrew}, at whose word 
Reader ! if you have already had the delight of perusing the | feel myself to that attempt, were T now to begin the world 
last production of Lord Byron’s muse, how sust you have ayain. } would tread in the steps of that great master, To 
admired those ch pig beautiful and affecting portraitures Kiss the hetn of his garmeut, to catch the slightest uf his pers 
of the two matchless poets which conclude the third canto of — fections, would be gtory and distinction enough for an am- 
the ‘ Prophecy of Dante!’ We there see them contrasted bitious man.” ~ Sie Josuva RevsoLus’s Déscowrses, vol, ih 
without such invidious comparison, or depreciation of the one p, 216.) 


to exalt the other: and characterised in numbers, style, and 4 
sentiment, so wonderfully Dantesque, that —martering our The statue of Moses on the monument of Julius LL 


uncongenial language, and habitual modes of thought 2s well SONETTO 
as expression ~ they seem to have been Inspired by the very Dt Grovanni Battista Zappi. 
enius of the srarrivaddle Dante himself.” — GrEennervik, Chi & costui, che in dura pretra aculto 
icctardetto, p. 106.) . — a eT , 
‘ Siede gigante’; e le pit {Hustri, e conte 
1 The cupola of St. Peter's. Opre dell’ arte avvanza, e ha vive, e pronte 
2 [* If," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ the high admiration and Le labbra a}, che le parole ascolte ? 
esteem in M Michael Angetn has been held by all nations, Quest’ @ Mos’; ben me ‘1 diceva i! folto 
and in all ages, should be put to the account of prejudice, it (nor del mento, e 'l doppie raggio in fronte, 
must stili be granted that those prejudices 30 not have Quest’ é Mose, quando scendea del monte, 
been entertained without a cause: the ground of our prejudice FE. gran parte del Nume avea nel volto 
then becomes the source of our admiration. But from what- Tal era allur, che le sonanti, e vaste 
ever ft proceeds, or whatever ft is called, it will not, T hape, Acque el sospese a se d' intorno, e tale 
be thougist amptuous {n me to appear in the train, I can- Quando if mar chiuse, e ne ſo tomba altral, 
not say of Mis imitators, but of his admirers. I have taken F, voi aue turbe un rio vitello alzaste ? 
another course, due more sulted to my abilitics, and to the Alaata aveste — a questa eguale | 
taste of the times in which I live. Yet, however cnequa! { Ch’ era men fallo 0 adorar coatui. 
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Iarael left Egypt, stop the waves in stone, 
Or hues of Hell be by his pencil pour'’d 
Over the damn'd before the Judgment-throne, ! 
Such as I saw them, such as all shall see, 
Or fanes be built of grandeur yet unknown, 
The stream of his great thoughts shall spring from me, 2 
The Ghibelline, who traversed the three realms 
Which form the empire of eternity. 
Amidst the clash of swords, and clang of helms, 
The age which I anticipate, no less 
Shall be the Age of Beauty, and while whelms 
Calamity the nations with distress, 
The genius of my country shall arise, 
A Cedar towering o’er the Wilderness, 
Lovely im all its branches to all eyes, 
Fragrant as fair, and recognised afar, 
Wafting its native incense through the skies. 
Sovereigns shall pause amidst their sport of war, 
Wean'd for an hour from blood, to turn and gaze 
On cunvas or on stone ; and they who mar 
All beauty upon earth, compell’d to praise, 
Shall feel the power of that which they destroy ; 
And Art's mistaken gratitude shall raise 
To tyrants who but take her for a toy 
Emblems and moauments, and prostitute 
Her charms to pontiffs proud 3, who but employ 
The man of genius as the meanest brute 
To bear a burthen, and to serve a need, 
To sel! his labours, and his soul to boot. 
Who toils for nations may be poor indecd, 
But free; who sweats for monarchs is no more 
Than the gilt chamberlain, who, clothed and fee’d, 
Stands sleck and slavish, bowing at his door. 
Oh, Power that rulest and insplirest ! how 
Is it that they on earth, whose earthly power 


{* And who is he that, shaped in sculptured stone, 
Sits piant-Ike ¥ stern monument of art 
Unparallel’d while langusge seems to start 
From his prompt lips, and we his precepts own ? 
— Tis Moses; by his beard’s thick honours known, 
And the twin beams that from his temples dart ; 
"Tis Moses ; seated on the mount apart, 
Whilst yet the Godhead o'er his features shone 
Sach once he look’d, when ocean's sounding wave 
Suspended bung, and such amidst the storm, 
When o'er his foes the reflucnt waters roar’d. 
An idol calf his followers did engrave ; 
Bat had they raised this awe-commanding form. 
Then had they with less guilt their work cd } 
LOGERS, 
* The last Judgment, in the Sistine Chapel. — (“ It is ob- 
vious, throughout Michael Angelo’s works, that the poetical 
mind of Dante influenced his feelings. The demons in the 
Last Judgment, with all their mixed and various passions, 
muy find a prototype in‘ La Divina Commedia’ The figures 
rising from the grave mark his study of ‘ LInferno o il Pure 
gatorio ;’ and the subject of the Brazen Serpent, fn the Sistine 
Chapel, must remind every reader of canto xxv dell’ Inferno, 
Where the flying serpents, the writhings and contortions of 
the human body from envenomed wounds, are desertbed with 
pathos and horror; and the execution of Haman, in the op- 
ead angle of the same ceiling, is doubtless designed from 
hese lines, — : 


‘ Poi plovve dentro all’ alta fantasia 
Un crocifieso dispettoso e fiero 
Nella sua vista, e cotal si morta. 
Intorno ed esso era '} grande Assuero 
Ester sua — e*l giusto Mardocheo, 
Cho fu al dire ed al far cos} ‘ntero.’ Dipa.] 

3 Thave read somewhere (if Ido not err, for I eannot re- 
collect where,) that Dante was so great a favourite of Michael 
Angelo’a, that he had designed the whole of the Divina Com- 
media; but that the volume containing these studies was lost 
hy aea, —[{"* Michael Angelo's copy of 
“was a large folio, with Landino’s commentary: and upon 
the broad margin of the leaves he designed, with a pen and 
ink, all the interesting subjects. This book was possessed by 
Antonio Montanti, a sculptor and architect of Florence, who, 
being appointed architect to St. Peter's, removed to Rome, 
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THE PROPHECY OF DANTE. 


Dante,” says Duppa, | 
terms.“ Alas!" said he, “ had it pleased the Dispenser of 
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Is Hikest thine in heaven in outward chov. 
Least like to thee in attributes divine, 
Tread on the universal necks that bow, 

And then assure us that their rights are thine ? 
And how is {t that they, the sons of fame, 
Whose inspiration seems to them to shine 

From high, they whom the nations oftest name, 
Must pass their days in penury or pain, 

Or step to grandeur through the paths of shame, 

And wear a deeper brand and gaudier chain ? ; 
Or if their destiny be born aloof 
From lowliness, or tempted thence in vain, 

In their own souls sustain a harder proof, 

The inner war of passions deep and fierce ? 

Florence ! when thy harsh sentence razed my roof, 
I loved thee ; but the vengeance of my verse, 

The hate of injuries which every year 

Makes greater, and accumulates my curse, 

Shall live, outliving all thou holdest dear, 

Thy pride, thy wealth, thy freedom, and even that, 
The most infernal of all evils here, 
The sway of petty tyrants in a state; 
For such sway is not limited to kings, 
And demagogues yieid to them but in date, 

As swept off sooner; in all deadly things, 

Which make men hate themselves, and one another, 
In discord, cowardice, cruelty, all that springs 
From Death the Sin-born’s incest with his mother, 

In rank oppression in its rudest shape, . 
The faction Chief is but the Sultan’s brother, 

And the worst despot’'s far less human ape : 
Florence { when this lone spirit, which so long 
Yearn'd, as the captive toiling at escape, 

To fly back to thee in despite of wrong, 

An exile, saddest of all prisoners, 4 


and shipped his effects at Leghorn for Civita Vecchia, among 
which was this edition of Dante: in the voyage the ves 
foundered at sea, and it was unfortunately lost in the wreck.’"] 


> See the treatment of Michael Angelo by Julius IL, and 
hia neglect by Leo X.— (Julius II. was no sooner seated on 
the papal throne than he was surrounded by men of genius, 
and Michael Angelo was among the first invited to his court. 
The pope had a personal attachment to him, and conversed 
with hima upon every subject, as well as sculpture, with 
famillarity and friendship ; and, that he might visit him fre- 
quently, and with perfect convenience, caused a covered 
bridge to be made from the Vatican palace to his study, to 
enable him to pass at all times without belng observed. On 

aying his visit one morning, Michael Angelo was rudely 
nterrupted by the person in waiting, who said, “I have an 
order not to let you enter.” Michael felt with indignation 
this unmerited disgrace, and, in the warmth of resentment, 
desired him to tell the Pope, “ from that time forward, if his 
Holiness should want him, he should have to seek him in 
another place. On his return home, he ordered his servants 
to sell the furniture in his house te the Jews, and to follow 
him to Florence. Himself, the same evening, took post, and 
arrived at Poggibouzi castle.in Tuscany, before he rested. The 
Pope dispatched five couriers, with orders to conduct him 
back: buf he was not overtaken until he was in a foreign 
state. A reconciliation was, however, a few months after, ef- 
fected at Bologna, through the mediation of the gonfaloniere, 
As Michacl Angelo entered the presence ohamber, the Pope 
gave him an askance look of displeasure, and after a short 
pause saluted him, “In the stead of your coming to us, you 
seem to have expected that we should wait upon you.” 
Michael Angelo replied with submission, that his error arose 
from too hastily fecliug a disgrace that he was unconscious of 
meriting, and hoped his Holiness would pardon what was 
past. ‘The Pope thereupon gave him his benediction, and re- 
stored him to his friendship. The whole reign of Leo X. was 
a blank in the life of Michael Angelo, —— Dupra.} 


4 [In his “ Convito,” Dante speaks of his banishment, and 
the poverty and distress which attended it, in very affecting 


> the Univerge, that the occasion of this excuse had never ex- 


iated ; that neithe- others had committed wrong against me, 

nor | suffeted unjustly; suffered, 1 say, the punishment of 

exile and of poverty ; since it was the pleasure of the citizens 
Kk 
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‘Who has the whole world for a dungeon strong, 
Seas, mountains, and the horizon’s verge for bars, 

Which shut him from the sole small spot of earth 

Where—-whatece’er his fate -— he still were hers, 
His country’s, and might die where he had birth — 

Florence | when this lone spirit shall return 

To kindred spirits, thou wilt feel my worth, 
And seek to honour with an empty urn 

The ashes thou shalt ne’er obtain ! — Alas ! 

“ What have I done to thee, my people ?”2 Stern 
Are all thy dealings, but in this they pass 

The limits of man’s common malice, for 


of that fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome, Fio- 
rence, to cast me forth out of her sweet bosom, in which I 
had my birth and nourishment oven to the ripeness of my 
age, and in which, with her good-will, I desire, with all my 
heart, to rest this wearied spirit of mine, and to terminate the 
time allotted to me on earth. Wandering over almost every 
to which this our language extends, I have gone about 
ike a mendicant, showing against my will the wound with 
which fortune has smitten me, and which is often imputed to 
his ill-deserving on whom it is inflicted. I have, indeed, 
been a veseel without sail and without steerage, carried about 
to divers ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry wind that 
springs out of sad’ poverty, and have appeared before the 
es of many who, perhaps, from some report that had reached 
eh , had imagined me of a different form ; in whose — 
not only my person was disparaged, but every action of mine 
became of jess value, as well already performed, as those 
which yet remained for me to attempt.” 


i i About the year 1315, the friends of Dante succeeded in 
ning his restoration to his country and his possessions, 

oa condition that he should pay a certain eum of money, and, 
entering a church, there avow himself guilty, and ask pardon 
of the republic. The following was his answer, on this occa- 
sion, to one of his kinsmen: —‘“ From your Ictter, which I 
received with due respect and affection, I observe how much 
you have at heart my restoration to my country. Lam bound 
to you the more gratefully, that an exile rarely finds a friend. 
But, after mature consideration, I mast, by my answer, dis- 
— the wishes of some little minds ; and I confide in the 
judgment to which your impartiality and prudence will tead 
ou. Your nephew and mine has written to me, what indeed 
been mentioned by many other friends, that by a decree 


concern the exiles, | am allowed to return to Florence, 
vided pay a certain sum of money, and submit to the 
umiliation of asking and receiving absolution: wherein, my 


Father, I see two propositions that are ridiculous and imper- 
tinent. Is of the impertinence of those who mention 
such conditions to me: for in your letter, dictated by judg- 
ment and discretion, there is no such thing. Is such an 
invitation to return to his country glorious for Dante, after 
suffering in exile almost fifteen years? Is it thus, then, they 
would recompense innocence which all the world knows, and 
the labour and fatigue of unremitting study ? Far from the 
man who is familiar with philosophy be the senseless base- 
ness of a heart of earth, that could do like a litte sclolist, and 
imitate the infamy of some others, by offering himself up as 
ft were in chains. Far from the man who cries aloud for 
justice this compromise, by his money, with his persecutors ! 
No, my Father, this is not the way that shall lead me back to 
my country. But I shall return with hasty steps, if you or 
any other can open to me_a way that shall not derogate from 
the fame and honour of Dante; but if by no such way Flo- 
rence can be ¢ then Florence I shall never enter. 
What ! shall 1 not everywhere enjoy the sizht of the aun and 
stars? and may I not seek and contemplate, in every corner 
of the earth under the canopy of heaven, consoling and de- 
Ughtful truth, without first rendering myself inglorious, nay 
infamous, to the people and republic of Florence? Bread, 
hope, will not fail me.” Yet he continued to experience 
* How salt the savour is of others’ bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By others’ stairs !’ 
His countrymen persecuted even his memory: he was ex- 
communicated after death by the Pupe.] 
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CANTO IV. 





All that a citizen could be I was ; 
Raised by thy will, all thine in peace or war, ‘ 
And for this thou hast warr'd with me.— 'T is done : 
I may not overleap the eternal bar 
Bullt up between us, and will die alone, 
Beholding with the dark eye of a seer 
The evil days to gifted souls foreshown, 
Foretelling them to those who will not hear. 
As in the old time, till the hour be come 
When Truth shall strike their eyes through muny 
a tear, 
And make them own the Prophet in his tomb. $ 


2“ EF scrisse pid volte non solamente a particolar! cittadini 
del reggimento, ma ancora al popolo, e intra I’ altre una 
Epistola assai lungs che comincia: —‘ Popule mi, guid fect 
tibi P' " — Kila dé , seritta da Lionardo Areti 


NO. 

3 [Dante died at Ravenna in 1921, in the palace of his pa- 
tron, Guido Novello da Polenta, who testified his sorrow and 
— by the sumptuousness of his obsequies, and by giving 
orders to erect a monument, which he did nat live to com- 
plete. His countrymen showed, too late, that they knew the 
value of what they had lost. At the beginning of the next 
century, they cntreated that the mortal remains of their 
illustrious citizen might be rest’ { to them, and deposited 
among the tombs of their fathers. But the people of Ra- 
venna were unwilling to part with the sad and honourable 
memorial of thelr own hospitality. No better success at- 
tended the subsequent negotiations of the Flurentines for 
the same purpose, though renewed under the auspices of 
Leo X., and conducted through the powerful mediation of 
Michael Angelo. 

Never did any poem rise so suddenly into notice, after the 
death of its author, as the Divina Commedia. About the year 
1350, Gtovanni Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, selected s{x of 
the most learned men in Italy, — two divines, two philoso- 
phers, and two Florentines,— and gave them in charge to 
contribute their joint endeavours towards the compilation of 
an ample comment, a copy of which {fs preserved in the Lau- 
rentian library. At Florence, a public Jecture was founded 
for the purpose of explaining a poem, which was at the same 
time the boast and the sayy re of the city. The decree for 
this institution was passed in 1373; and in that year Buccacclo 
was appointed, with a salary of a hundred florins, to deliver 
jectures in one of the churches on the first of their poets. 
The example of Florence was speedily foltowed by Bologna, 
Pisa, Piacenza, and Venice. It is only within a few ycars 


that the morits of this great and ori ak were attended 
to and made known in this country. And this seema to be 
pathetic story of Count 


te a translation of the ver 
Ugolino ; to the judicious and spirited summary given of this 
poem in the alat section of the History of English Poetry; 
and to Mr. Hayley’s translations of the three cantos of the 
Inferno. “ Dante believed,” says Ugo Foscolo, “ that, by his 
sufferings on earth, he atoned fur the errors of humanity — 


* Ma la bonta divina ha si gran braccia, 
Che prende cid che af rivolge a lel.’ 


* So wide arms 
Hath goodness infinite, that it receives 
All who turn to it. — 


And he seems to address Heaven in the attitude of a wor- 
shipper, rather than a suppliant. Betng convinced * that 
Mun is then truly happy when he freely exercises al) bis 
energies,’ he walked through the world with an assured step, 
‘ keeping his vigils’ — 


* So that nor night nor slumber with close stoalth 
Convey’d from him a single step in all 
The goings on of time.’ 


He collected the opinions, the fallies, the vicissitudes, the 
miseries, and the passions that — mankind ; and left 
behind him a monument, which, while it humbles us by the 
ropresentation of our own wretchedness, should make us 
glory that we partake of the same nature with such a man, 
and encourage us to make 





the best use of our fceting 


o4 
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1 {This translation, of what is generall 











Francesca of Bimint.' 


DANTE, L'INFERNO. 2 
CANTO V. 


Sienx la terra dove nata ful 

Su la marina, dove fl Po discende, 

Per aver pace coi seguaci sui. 
Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, 

Prese costuf della bella persona 

Che mi fu tolta; e {1 modo ancor m’ offende. 
Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona ; 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte; 

Caina> attende chi in. vita ci spense : 6 


considered the 
most exquisitely pathetic episode in the Divina Commedia, 
was executed in March, 1820, at Havenna, where, just five 
centuries before, and in the very house in which the unfortu- 
nate lady was born, Dante’s poem had been composed. 

In mitigation of the crime of Francesca, Boccaccio relates, 
that “ Guido engaged to give his daughter in marriage to 
Lanctotto, the eltest son of his enemy, the master of Rimini. 
Lanciotto, who was hideously deformed in countenance and 
figure, foresaw that, if he — himself in person, he 
should be rejected by the lady. He therefore resolved to 
marry her by proxy, and sent as his representative his younger 
brother, Paolo, the handsomest and most accomplished man 
in all Italy, Franresca caw Paolo arrive, and imagined she 
beheld her future husband. That mistake was the com- 
menecement of her passion. The friends of Guido addressed 
him in strong remonstrances, and mournfal predictions of 
the'dangers to which he exposed a daughter, whose high 
spirit woukt never brook to be sacrificed with impunity. But 
Guido was no longer in a condition to make war; and the 
ete ee of the politician overcame the feelings of the 
ather,”’ 

In transmitting his version to Mr. Murray, Lord Byron 
says —" Enclosed you will find, line for line, in third rhyme 
(terza rima), of which your British blackguard reader as yct 
understands nothing, Fanny of Rhnini. You know that she 
was born here, and — and sla:n, from Cary, Boyd, and 
such people. I have done it into cramp Engflish, line for 
line, and rhyme for rhyme, to try the possibility. If it is 
published, publish it with the original.” 

In one of the poet’s MS. Diaries we find the following pas- 
sage: —~** January 29. 1421, past midnight —one of the clock. 
I have been penis Frederick Schlegel (* Lectures on the 
History of Literature, Ancient and Modern,’) till now, and 
Lean make out nothing. He evidently shows a great power 
of words, but there is nothing to be taken hold of. He is like 
Hazlitt in English, who taiks pimples ; a red and white cor- 
ruption rising up (in Httle imitation of mountains upon bey ba 
but containing nothing, and discharging nothing, except their 
own humours. Ilike him the worse (that is, Schlegel), be- 
cause he always seems upon the verge of meaning ; and, lo! 
he goes down like aunset, or melts like a rainbow, leaving a 
rather rich confusion. Of Dante, he a te that ‘ at no time 
has the greatest and most national of all Italian ports ever 
been much the favourite of his countrymen!’ "Tis false. 
There have been more editors and commentators (and Imita- 
tora ultimately) of Dante than of all their pocts put together, 
Nof a favourite | Why, they talk Dante — write Dante — and 
think and dream Dante, at this moment (1821), to an excess 
which would be ridiculous, but that he deserves it. He says 
also that Dante's ‘ chief defoct is a want, in a word, of gentle 
feelings.’ Of gentle feelings !—and Francesca of Rimini — 
and the father's ‘velings in Ugolino —and Beatrice — and 
‘La Pia!’ Why, there is a gentleness in Dante beyond all 
—— when he is tender. It is true that, treating of the 

hristian Hades, or Hell, there is not much scope or site for 
gentleness : but who dut Dante could have introduced any 

gentleness’ at all into Hell ? is there any in Milton’s ? No 
— and Dante's Heaven is ail love, and glory, and majesty.” 
This translation was first published in 1890.) 

4 (Francesca, daughter of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ra- 
verna and of Cervia, was given by her father in marriage to 
Lanciotto, aon of Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, a man of extra- 
ordinary courage, but deformed in his person. His brother, 
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FROM THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
CANTO V. 


‘* Tus land where I was born S$ sits by the seas, 
Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 
With all hfs followers, in search of peace. 

Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends, 
Seized him for the fair person which was ta’en 4 
From me, and me eyen yet the mode offends. 

Love, who to none beloved to love again 
Remits, seized me with wish to please, so strong, 
That, as thou seest, yet, yet it doth remain. 

Love to one death conducted us along, 

But Caina waits for him our life who ended : ” 


? 

Paolo, who unhappily possessed those graces which the hus- 
hand of Francesca wanted, engaged her ons ; and bein 
taken in adultery, they were both put to death by the ——— 
Lanciotto. The interest of this pathetic narrative is much 
increased, when it is recollected that the father of this unfof- 
tunate lady was the beloved friend and generous protector of 
Dante during his latter days. See ante, p. 504., and alse 
Canto xxvil. Of the Infernd, where Dante, speaking of Ra- 
venna, says — 

I. aquila da Polenta 1a si cova, Oe 

Si che Cirvia ricopre co’ suoi vanni. 


— There Polenta's eagle broods, 
And in his broad circumference of plume 
O’ershadows Cervia. ARY, 

Guido was the son of Ostasio da Polenta, and made himself 
master of Ravenna in 1265. In 1322, he was deprived of his 
sovereignty, and died at Bologna in the year following. He 
is enumerated, by Tiraboschi, among the poets of his time.} 

3 Ravenna. 

4 [Among Lord Byron's unpublished letters we find the 
following : ⸗ 

“ Varied readings of the translation from Dante. 
Scized him for the fair person, which in its 
Bloom was ta’en from me, yet the mode offends. 


or, 
Selzed him for the fair form, of which in its 
Bloom I was reft, and yct the mode offends. 
Love, which to none beloved to love remits, 
with mutual wish to please 
Seized me} with wish of pleasing him 
with the desire to please 
That, as thou see'st, not yet that passion quits, &c. 
You will find these readings vary from the MS. I sent you. 
They are closer, but rougher : take which is liked best ; or, 
if you like, print them as variations. They are all close to 
the text.” — Byron Letters.) 


5 [From Cain, the first fratricide. By Caini we are to 
understand that part of the Inferno to which murderers are 
condemned.) 


6 [The whole history of woman’s love is as highly and 
completely wrought, we think, in these few lines, as that of 
Juliet in the whole tragedy of Shakspeare. Francesca im- 
putes the passion her brother-in-law concrived for her, not 
to depravity, but nobleness of heart in him, and to her own 
loveliness. With a mingled feeling of keen sorrow and com- 
placent naiveté, she says she was fair, and that au igno- 
minious death robbed him of her beauty. She confesses that 
she loved, because she was beloved, —that charm had deluded 
her; and she declares, with transport, that joy had not aban- 
doned her even in hell — 

‘* niacer 8} forte, 


Che, come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona.” 
It is thus that Dante unites perspicuity with conciseness, and 
the most naked simplicity with the profoundest observation 
of the heart. Her guilty passion survives ite punishment vA 
Heaven — but without a e of impiety. How striking is 
the contrast of her extreme happiness in the midst of tor- 
ments that can never cease; when, resuming her narrative, 
she iooks at her lover, and repeats with enthusiasm — 
“ Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso” — 


so strong, 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


Queste parole da lor ci fur porte. 

Da ch’ jo intesi quell’ anime offense 
Chinal il viso, e tanto i! tenni basso 
Fin che il Poeta mi disse ; “‘ Che pense ? ” 

Quando risposi incommincia! : “ Ahi lasso { 
Quanti dolci pensier, quanto desio 
Meno costoro al doloroso passo {" 

Pot mi rivolsi a loro, e parlai fo, 

E cominciai : Francesca, i tuol martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanno triste e pio. 

Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri 
A che, e come concedette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri ? 

Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
NeWa miseria!; e cid sa U tuo dottore. 

Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hal cotanto affetto 
Farò 2 come colui che piange e dice. 

Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancillotto 3, come Amor lo strinse : 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 

Per pit flate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci i} viso: 

Ma solo un punto fe quel che ci vinse. 

Quando leggemimo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questl, che mai da me non fla diviso, 

La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante : 
Galeotto fu il libre, e chi lo scriase — 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante 

Mentre che I' uno spirto questo disse, 

L’ altro piangeva si che di pietade 
To venni men co-) com’ io morisse, 
E caddi cune corpy morto cade. 


She nevertheless goes on to relieve her brother-in-law from 
all imputation of having seduved her. Alone, and unconscious 
of their danger, they read a love-story together. They ga7eu 
upon each other, pale with emotium ; but the secret of thelr 
mutual passion never escaped their lips : — 
“ Per pid fiate gti occhi ci sospinse 

Quella lettura. ¢ acoloroccl i} viso ; 

Ma solo un punto fu qual che ci vinse.” 
The description of two happy lovers in the story was the ruin 
of Francesea. It was the romance of Laneflot and Genes ra, 
wife of Arthur, King of England: — 

“ Quando leggemmo i) disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanty amante, — 
Questi, che mai da me non tia divise 
La bocca mi hacid tutto tremanie.” 
Alter this avowal, she hastens to complete the picture with 
one touch which covers her with conhasson — 
‘ Quel giorny iii non vi leggemmo avante.”’ 

She utters net anther word ! ~ and vet we fancy her before 
us, with her downcast and glowing looks: whilst her lover 


| stands by her side, listening in silence and tn tears. Daunte, 


too, who had hitherto questioned her, no lonzer ventures to 
inguire in what manner ber hushand bad put her to death ; 
hut fs ao overawed by pity. that he sigks sntyaswoon, Nor 
fs this to be considered as merely a poctical exagreration. 
The poet had probably known her when a girl, blooming in 
innocence and beauty ander the paternal roof. This, we 
think, is the ¢rue account of the overwhelming sympathy 
with which her form overpowers him. The episede, tou, 
was written by him fn the very houee in which she was born, 
and in which he had himself, during the last teu years of his 
exile, found a constant asylum. -— Macathay. 
I pass each day where Dante's bones are laid ; 
A Uttle cupola, more neat than anlemnn, 
Protects his dust, — but reverence here is paid 
To the bard's tomb, and not the warrior's column: 
The time must come when, both alike decay'd, 
The chieRain’s trophy, and the poet’s volume, 
Will sink where fie the songs and wars of carth, 
Before Petides' death, or Homer's birth.” 
Don Juan, Canto ii.) 


1 [* In omnt adversitate fortuna infeficissimum gems in- 
fortanil est fuisee felicum.”’—Boctias. Dante himself tolls us, 


5* 


These were the accents utter'’d by her tongue. — 
Since I first Usten'd to these souls offended, 
I bow'd my visage, and so kept It til {hended, 
‘What think'st thou?” said the bard ; when I un- 
And recommenced : “ Alas! unto such fll 
How many sweet thoughts, what strong ecstasies, 
Led these their evil fortune to fulfil!” 
And then I turn’d unto their side my eyes, 
And said, “ Francesca, thy sad destinies 
Have made me sorrow till the tears arise. 
But tell me, in the season of sweet sighs, 
By what and how thy love to passion rose, 
So as his dim desires to recognise ?” 
Then she to me: “ The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 4 
In misery, and that thy teacher knows. 4 
But if to learn our passion’s first root preys 
Upon thy spirit with such sympathy, 
1 will do even as he who weeps and says, ꝰ — 
We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 
Of Lancilot, how love enchain'd him too. 
We were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 
But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 
All o'er discolour’d by that reading were; 
But one point only wholly us o’erthrew ; 7 
When we read the long-sigh'd-for smile of her, 
"To be thus kiss’d by sush devoted lover, § 
hie who from me can be divided ne’er 
Kiss’d my mouth, trembling in the act all over, 
Accursed was the book and he who wrote ! 
That day no further leaf we did uncover.” 
While thus one spirit told us of their lot, 
The other wept, so that with pity’s thralls 
I swoon'd as if by death I had been smote, 
And fell down even as a dead body falls. 9 


wee 


that Boetius and Cicero de Amicitia were the two first books 
that engaged his attention.) 


2 (In some of the editions it ia ‘ dird,’ in others‘ faro ;’ 
—an essential difference between ‘saying’ ard ‘ doing,’ 
Which Thogw not how to decide. Ask Foscole. The d-—-d 
editions drive me mad.” — Lord Byron to Mr. M.] 


3 [One of the Knights of Arthur's Round Table, and the 
jover of Genevra, celebrated in romance. See Southey’s 
* King Arthur,” vol. i. p. 5% Whitaker, the historian of 
Manchester, makes out for the knight both a local habitation 
and ¢ name. “ The name of Lanceiot,”’ he saya, “ is an ap- 
—— truly British. and significative of royalty ; Lance 
wing a Celtic term for a spear, and Leod, Lod, or Lot, im- 
purting a peuple. We was therefore (') a British sovereign ; 
and since he i denamninated Lancelot of the Lake, perhaps 
(!) he resided at Cocchum, in the region Linuis, and was the 
monarch ot Lancashire ; as the kings of Creanes, living at 
Selma, on the forest of Morven, are generally denominated 
rovermgns of Morvea; or, more properly, was King of 
Cheshire. and resided at Poal-ton Lancelot, in the hundred 
of Wirral.” See also Eliis's Specimens of early Romances, 
sol. 1. p. 21.) 


at Is tof recall to mind 
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remind us of ¢OUF happy days.” — M3.) 
this 


5 In misery and j th at thy teacher knows.""— MS.] 


: relate 
* ot twill 1 dv even 


fas he weepe and says." — MS.) 
fi 2 overthrew Lid 
7 [* But one point only us j oerthrew (0 77 8.5 
—* a ſerveru 
® ¢* To be thus kiss’d by such § devcted ftover,—~ MS.) 
race episode of Francesca of Rimini is thus translated 
by Cary: and it is only justice to Lord Byron to give the 
passage here, in order to saow how he surceeded fh over- 
coming all the difficukties of rhyme, with which Mr. Cary 
does not grapple: -— 
Thæ land that gave me birth 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 
To rest in ocean with his sequent streuns, 
“* Love, that in gentle heart le quickly learnt, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
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Che Blues: 


A LITERARY ECLOGUE.! 





** Nimium ne crede colori.’’ — Ving. 


O trust not, ye beautiful creatures, to hue, — 
Though your hair were as red as your stockings are blue. 





ECLOGUE FIRST. ? 
| London — Before the Door of a Lecture Room. 


Enter Tracy, meeting Inxxt. 

Ink. You're too late. 

" Tra. Is it over ? 

Ink. Nor will be this hour. 
But the benches are cramm’d like a garden in flower, 
With the pride of our belles, who have made it the 

fashion ; {passion 
So, instead of “ beaux arts,” we may say “ la belle 
For learning, which lately has taken the lead in 
The world, and set all the fine gentlemen reading. 
Tra. I know it too well, and have worn out my 
patience 
With studying to study your new publications. 
There’s Vamp, Scamp, and Mouthy, and Wordswords 
and Co, $ 
With their damnable — 
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Ta'en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still: 

Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That. as thou seest, he yet deserts me not. 

Love brought us to one death: Caina wats 

The soul, who spilt owr life” Such were their words ; 

At hearing which downward I bent my looks, 

And held them there so Jong, that the Bard cried: 

* What art thou pondering 2’ J in answer thus: 

‘ Alas! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire. 

Must they at length to that ill pass have reach’d ‘’ 
* Then turning, [ to them my speech address'd, 

And thus began: ‘ Francesca! your sad fate 

Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

But tell me; in the thne of your sweet sighs, 

By what, and how Love granted, that new 

Your yet uncertain wishes ?' She replied : 

‘ No greater grief than te remomber days 

OF joy, when misery is at hand. That kens 

Thy learn’d instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root 

From whence our love gat being, t will do 

Au one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 

For our delight, we read of Lancelot, 

How him love thrall’d. Alone we Were, and no 

Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 

Our eyes were drawn together. and the hue 

Filed from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 

Alone we fell. When of that sinile we read, 

The wished smile, so rapturously kise’d 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ue'er 

From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kissd. The book and writer both 

Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 

We read no more.’ While thus one spirit spake, 

The other wail’d so sorely, that heart-struck, 

I, through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 

From death, and like a corse fell to the ground.” 


| The story of Francesca and Paolo is a great favourite with 
| 
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the Italians. It is noticed by all the historians of Ravenna. 
Pet arch introduces it, in his Trionf d’ Amore, among his 
examples of calamitous passion ; 
Rapita, represents Paolo Malatesta as loading the 
Rimint, and describes him, when mounted on his charger, 
- contemplating a golden sword-chain, presented to him by 
rancesca: — 


* Rimini vier con la bandiera aoata. 
Guida mille cavalli, e mille fanti— 
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and Tassoni, in his Secchia 
troops of 
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Ink, Hold, my good friend, do you know 
Whom you speak to? 

Tra. Right well, boy, and so does “ the Row: ”4 
You're an author —a poet — 

Ink. And think you that I 
Can stand tamely in silence to hear you decry 
The Muses ? 

Tra. Excuse me: I meant no offence 
To the Nine; though the number who make some 

pretence 
To their favours is such but the subject to drop, 
I am just piping hot from a publisher’s shop, 
(Next door to the pastry-cook’s; $0 that when I 
Cannot find the new volume I wanted to buy 
On the bibliopole’s shelves, it is only two paces, 
As one finds-every author in one of those places: ) 
Where I just had been skimming a charming critique, 
So studded with wit, and so sprinkled with Greek ! 
Where your friend——you know who— has just got 
such a threshing, 





Halli donata al dispartir Francesca 

L’ aurea catena, à cui la spada appende. _, 
La v} mirando ali misero, e rinfresca 

Quel foco ornor, che l' anima gil accende, 
Quanto cerca fuggir, tanto s’ invesca.” 


To him Francesca gave the golden chain 

At parting-time, from which his sword was hung ; 
The wretched lover gazed at it with pain, 

Adding new pangs to those his heart had wrung; 
The more he sought to fly the htecious bane, 

The firmer he was bound, the deeper stung.""] 


1 [This trifle, which Lord Byron has himeelf designated 
as a “‘ mere buffuonery, never meant for publication,” was 
written in 1820, and first appeared in “ The Liberal.” The 
personal allusions in which it abounds are, for the moat part, 
sufficiently intelligible ; and, with a few exceptions, so good- 
humoured, that the parties concerned may be expected to 
joia in the laugh.] 


2 [‘ About the year I781, it was much the fashion for 
several ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair sex 
might participate in conversation with literary and ingenious 
men, animated by a desire to please. These societies were 
denominated Biue-stocking Clubs; the origin of which title 
being little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One 
of the most eminent members of those societies, when they 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was re- 
markably grave, and in particular it was observed that he wure 
blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, 
that his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be 
said, ‘ We can do nothing without the blue sfockings ;’ and 
thusby degrees the title was established.’ — Boswell, vol. viii. 
p. 86. Sir William Forbes, in his Life of Dr. Beattie, says, 
that “ a foreigner of distinction hearing the expression, 
translated it literally. ‘ Bas Bicw,’ by which these meetings 
came to be distinguished. Miss Hannah More, who was 
herself a member, has written a poem with the title of ‘ Bas 
Bleu,’ in allusion to this mistake of the foreigner, in which 


she has characterised most of the eminent personages of 


which it was composed."’} 


3 [See the stanzas on Mesars. Wordsworth and Southey in 
Don Juan, canto iil.) ; 


‘ [Paternoster-row —long and still celebrated as a very 
bazanr of booksellers. Sir Walter Scott “ hitches into 
rhyme” one of the most important firms — that 

“ Of Longman, Hurat, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


Our ers of the Row.”’) 
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That it is, as the phrase goes, extremely “refreshiag.” | 
What a beautiful word ! 
Ink. . Very true; ‘tis ao soft 
And so cooling — they use it a little too oft ; 
And the papers have got it at last —but no matter. 
So they ‘ve cut up our friend then ? 
: Not left him a tatter — 
Not a rag of his present or past reputation, 
Which they call a disgrace to the age and the nation. 
Ink, I’m sorry to hear this! for friendship, you 
know ——- 80. 
Our poor friend !—but I thought It would terminate 
Our friendship is such, I'l read nothing to shock it. 
You don’t happen to have the Review in your pocket ? 
Tra. No; I left a round dozen of authors and others 
(Very sorry, no doubt, since the cause is a brother's ) 
All scrambling and jostling, like so many imps, 
And on fire with impatience to get the next glinipse. 
Ink. Let us join them. 
| Tra. What, won't you return to the lecture ? 
Ink. Why the place is so cramm’d, there's not 
room for a spectre. 
Besides, our friend Scamp is to-day so absurd — 
Tra. How can you know that till you hear him ? 
Ink. I heard 
Quite enough ; and, to tell you the truth, my retreat 
Was from his vile nonsense, no less than the heat. 
{ Fra, I have had no great loss then? 
| Ink. Loss !— such a palaver ! 
I’d tnoculate.sooner my wife with the slaver 
| Of a dog when gone rabid, than listen two hours 
| To the torrent of trash which around him he pours, 
+ Pump'd up with such effort, disgorged with such labour, 
That ——- come —do not make me speak ill of one’s 
neighbour. 
Tra. I make you! 
Ink. Yes, you! I said nothing until 
: You conmpell’d me, by speaking the truth 
Tra. To speck iil ! 
Is that your deduction ? 
Ink. When speaking of Scamp ill, 
I certainly follow, not set an example. 
The fellow's a fool, an impostor, a zany. 
Tra. And the crowd of to-day shows that one fool 
makes many. 
But we two will be wise. 
Ink. 
Tra. I would, but 





Pray, then, let us retire. 





Ink. There must be attraction much higher 
Than Scamp, or the Jew’s harp he nicknames his lyre, 
To call you to this hotbed. 

Tra. I own it— ‘tis true — 
A fair lady ——. 

Ink. A spinster ? 


Tra. Miss Lilac! 

Ink. The Blue? 
The heiress ! 

Tra. The angel ! 

Ink. The devil { why, man, 


Pray get out of this hobble as fast as you cun. 
You wed with Miss Lilac! "t would be your perdition: 
She's a poet, a chymist, a mathematician. 

Da. I say she’s an angel. 


! [This cant phrase was first used in the Edinburgh Re- 
view — probably by Mr. Jeffrey.) 
3 [* Hor favourite science was the mathematical —— 
In short she was « walking caiculation, 
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Ink. Say rather an angie. 
If you and she marry, you'll certainly wrangle. @ 
I say she's a Blue, man, as blue as the ether. 
Tra. And is that any cause for not coming 
together ? 
Ink, Humph ! I can’t say I know any happy alliance 
Which has lately sprung up from a wedlock with 
science. 
She’s go learned in all things, and fond of concerning 
Herself in all matters connected with learning, 
That 
Tra. What? 

Ink. I perhaps may as well hold my tongue; 
But there's five hundred people can tell you you're 
wrong. 

Tra. You forget Lady Lilac’s as rich as a Jew. 
Ink. Is it miss or the cash of mamma you pursue ? 
dra, Why, Jack, I'll be frank with you—something 
The girl’s a fine girl. [of both. 
Ink. And you feel nothing loth 
To her good lady-mother's reversion ; and yet 
Her life is as good as your own, I will bet. 
Tra. Let her live, and as long as she likes; I 
demand (haud. 
Nothing more than the heart of her daughter and 
Ink, Why that heart’s in the inkstand —that hand 
on the pen. 
Tra. A propos— Will you write me a sang now 
and then ? 
Ink. To what purpose ? 
Tra. You know, my dear friend, that in prose 
My talent is decent, as far as it goes; 
But in rhyme —— 
Ink, You're a terrible stick, to be sure. 
Tru. I own it: and yet, in these times, there's no 
lure 
For the heart of the fair like a stanza or two; 
And so, as J can't, will you furnish a few ? 
Ink. In your name ? 
Tra. In my name. I will copy them out, 
To slip into her hand at the very next rout. 
Ink, Are you so far advanced as to hazard this ? 
Tra, Why, 
Do you think me subdued by a Blue-stocking's eye, 
So far as to tremble to tell her in rhyme 
What I've told her in prose, at the least, as sublime ? 
Ink, As sublime! Wit be 90, no need of my Muse. 
Tra. But consider, dear Inkel, she's one of the 
* Blues,” 
Ink, As sublime ! - Mr. Tracy—I've nothing to <ay, 
Stick to prose — As sublime !!— but I wish you goud 
day. [wrong ; 
Tru. Nay, stay, my dear fellow— consider—~ I'm 
I own it; but, prithec, compose me the song. 
Ink, As sublime !! 
Tra. I but used the expression In haste. 
Ink, That may be, Mr. ‘Tracy, but shows damn’d 
bad taste. 
Tra. Town it—I know it— acknowledge it—what 
Can I say to you more ? 
Ink. I see what you'd be at: 
You disparage my parts with insidious abuse, —_[use. 
Till you think you cun turn them best to your own 





Mias Edgeworth's novels stepping from their covers, 
Morality’s prim personification ati 
But —oh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck'd you all?” 
Juan, Canto |.) 





———⏑ä———— Torin damned * 
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THE BLUES. 


~ 1 ober ere — — 


Tra. And is that not a sign I respect them ? 


Ink. Why that 
To be sure makes a difference. ; 
Tra. I know what is what : 


| And you, who’re a man of the gay world, no less 


Than a poet of t’other, may casily guess 

That I never could mean, by a word, to offend 

A genius like you, and moreover, my friend. 
Ink, No doubt; you by this time should know 

what is due 

To a man of but come —Jet us shake hands. 
Tra. You knew, 

And you know, my dear fellow, how heartily I, 

Whatever you publish, am ready to buy. _— [for sale; 
Ink. That’s my bookseller’s business; I care not 

Indeed the best poems at first rather fail. 

There were Renegade’s epics, and Botherby’s plays, } 

And my own grand romance 
Tra. Had its full share of praise. 

I myself saw it puffd in the “ Old Girl’s Review.”? 
Jnk. What Review ? [Trevoux;“s 
Tra. *Tis the English “ Journal de 

A clerical work of our Jesuits at home. 

Have you never yet seen it? 








Ink, That pleasure’s to come. 
Tra, Make haste then. 

Ink. Why so? 

Tra. I have heard people say 


That it threaten'd to give up the ghost t’other day. 
Ink. Well, that is a sign of some spirit. 
Tra. No doubt. 
Shall you be at the Countess of Fiddlecome’s rout ? 
Ink, Vve a card, and shall go: but at present, as 
soon [the moon 
As friend Scamp shall be pleased to step down from 
(Where he secs to be soaring in search of his wits), 
And an interval grants from his lecturing fits, 
I'm engaged to the Lady Bluebottle’s collation, 
To partake of a luncheon and learn’d conversation : 
‘Tis 2 sort of re-union for Scamp, on the days 
Of his lecture, to treat him with cold tongue and 
praise. 
And I own, for my own part, that ’tis not unpleasant. 
Will you go? There's Miss Lilac will also be present. 
Tra. That “ metal’s attractive,” 
Junk. No doubt — to the pocket. 
Tra. You should rather encourage my passion than 
shock it. 
But let us proceed ; for I think, by the hum 
Ink, Very true; let us go, then, before they can 
come, 
Or else we'll be kept here an hour at their levy, 
On the rack of cross questions, by all the blue bevy. 
Hark ! Zounds, they ll be on us: I know by the drone 
Of old Botherby’s spouting ex-cathedra tone. 
Ay! there he is at it. Poor Scamp! better join 
Your friends, or he U pay you back in your own coin. 
Tra. All fair; ‘tis but lecture for lecture. 





1 [Messrs. Southey and Sotheby.} 

* (“ My Grandmother's Review, the British.” This heavy 
Journal has since been gathered to its grandmothers.} 

3 [Tho “ Jcurnal de Trevoux ” (in fifty-six volumes) fs one 
of the most curious collections of literary gossip in the world, 
-— and the Poet paid the British Review an extrayagant com- 
pliment, when he made this comparison. } 

+ [* Sotheby is a good man — rhymes well (if not wisely) ; 
but is a bore. He seizes you by the button. One night of a 
rout at Mrs. Hope’s, he had fastened upon me — (something 
about Agamemnon, er Orestes, or some of his plays) note 
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Ink. 
But for God's sake let'a go, or the Bore will be here. 
Come, come: nay, I’m off. [Exit Inxzr. 

Tra. You are right, and I'll follow ; 
"Tis high time for a “ Sic me servavit Apollo."4 | 
And yet we shall have the whole crew on our kibes, 
Blues, dandies, and dowagers, and second-hand scribes, 
All flocking to moisten their exquisite throttles 
With a glass of Madeira at Lady Bluebottle’s. 

{ Exit Tracy. 


— — — — 


ECLOGUE SECOND. 


An Apartment in the House of Lavy Briuxsorris 
-A Table prepared. 


Sin Ricuarnp Biuxsorr.r solus. 


Was there ever a man who was married so sorry ? 

Like a fool, I must needs do the thing in a hurry. 

My life is reversed, and my quiet destroy'd ; 

My days, which once pass’d in so gentle a void, 

| Must now, every hour of the twelve, be employ'd : 

The twelve, do I say ?-—~of the whole twenty-four, 

Ts there one which I dare call my own any more ? 

What with driving and visiting, dancing and dining, 

What with learning, and teaching, and scribbling, 
and shining 

| Jn science and art, I’ll be cursed if I know 

! Miysclf from my wife; for although we are two, 

, Yet she somehow contrives that all things shall be done 

In a style which proclaims us eternally one. 

; But the thing of all things which distresses me more 

| Than the bills of the week (though they trouble me 

| sore ) 

| Is the numerous, humourous, backbiting crew 

| Of scribblers, wits, lecturers, white, black, and blue, 


For the bill here, it seems, is defray’d by the host — 

' Ne pleasure! no leisure! no thought for my pains, 

' But to hear a vile jargon which addles my brains: 

A smatter and chatter, glean’d ont of reviews, 

By the rag, tag, and bobtail, of those they call “Biues; ” 
A rabble who know not-——-But soft, here they come ! 
Would to God I were deaf! as I'm not, I'll be dumb. 





Enter Lapy Brurnorrur, Miss Livac, Lapy Buve- 
mount, Mn. Boruensy, Inxet, Tracy, Miss 

| Mazanine, and others, with Scam the Lecturer, 
| psec. &e. 
| Lady Blueb. Ah! Sir Richard, good morning: 
I’ve brought you some friends, 
Sir Rich. (bows, and afterwards aside. ) If friends, 
| they ’re the first. 
| Lady Blueb. But the luncheon attends. 
| I pray ye be seated, “ sans cérémanic.” 
i Mr. Scamp, you’re fatigued; take your chair there, 
| next me. [ They all sit. 





withstanding my symptoms of manifest distress — (for 1 was 
; in love, and just nicked a minute when neither mothers, nor 
husbands, nor rivals, nor gussips were near my then idol. 
who was beautiful as the statues of the gallery where we 
stood at the time. Sotheby, J say, had seized upon ime by 
the button and the heart-strings, and apared neither. Wil- 
liam Spencer, who likes fun, and don’t dislike mischief, saw 
my case, and coming up to ua both, took me by the hand, and 
pathetically bade me farewell ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘J see it is all 
over with .” Sotheby then went his way: ‘ sc me aer- 
tavit Apolic.’ " — Byron Diary, 1821.) 








That’s clear. _ 


Who are brought to my house as an inn, to my cost—~ | 











; 











510 BYRON’S WORKS. 
| Sir Rich. (aside, ) If he does, his fatigue is to come. Lady Biueb. Oh fie 
Lady Blueb. Myr. Tracy — Mies Lil. And for shame ! 
i Lady Bluemount— Miss Lilac—— be pleased, pray, to Lady Bluem. You're too bad, 
| place-ye ; | Both, Very good ! 
| And you, Mr. Botherby — Lady Bluem, How good ? 

Both. Oh, my dear lady, Lady Blueb. He means nought— ‘tis his phrase. 
I obey. Lady Bluem. He grows rude 


Lady Biueb. Mr. Inkel, I ought to upbraid ye: 
You were not at the lecture. 

Ink. Excuse me, I was; 
But the heat forced me out in the best part — alas ! 
And when — 

Lady Blueb. To be sure it was broiling; but then 
You have lost such a lecture t 

Both. The best of the ten. 

Tra. How can you know that? there are two more. 

Both. Because 
I defy him to beat this day's wondrous applause. 
The very walls shook. 

Ink. Oh, if that be the test, 
I allow our friend Scamp has this day done his best. 
Miss Lilac, permit me to help you; —a wing ? 

Miss Lil. No more, sir, I thank you. Who lectures 


aw Ne ee 


— me 
— — — —— 2 


— ne 


next spring ? 
Both. Dick Dander. 
ink. That is, if he lives. 
Miss Lil, And why not? 


ink. No reason whatever, save that he’s a sot. 
Lady Bluemount ! a glass of Madeira ? 
Lady Bluem. With pleasure. 
Ink. How does your friend Wordswords, that 
Windermere treasure ? 
Does he stick to his lakes, like the leeches he sings, 
And their gatherers, ag Homer sung warriors and 


SOT ne — — — — —— 


kxinga7 
Lady Bluem, He has just got a place. 
Ink. As a footman ? 
Lady Bluem. For shame ! 


— — ——— — — 
— — «æ—— — —— 


Nor profane with your sneers so poetic a name. 

Ink. Nay, I meant him no evil, but pitied his 
muster ; 

For the poet of pedlars t were, sure, no disaster 

To wear a new livery ; the more, as.’tis not ſcoat. 

The first time he has turn’d both his creed and his 

Lady Bluem. For shame! I repeat. If Sir George 

could but hear 

Lady Biueb. Never mind our friend Inkel ; we all 

know, my dear, 


— 


— 


— 
— — — — — 








Tis his way. 

Sir Rich. But this place 

Ink. Is perhaps like friend Scamp's, 
A lecturer's. [Stamps :" 


Lady Bluem, Excuse me—’tis one in “ the 
He is made a collector. ! 


Tra, Collector ! 
Sir Rich. How ? 
Miss Lil. What ? 


Ink. I shall think of him oft when I buy a new hat: 
There his works will appear —— 
Lady Biuem. Sir, they reach to the Ganges. 
dnk. I sha’n't go so far~-I can have them at 
Grange's. % 


3 a ideadahe per was collector of stamps for Camberiand 
estmoreland.] 


—————— — —— r — — —— —— 


cae * or was a famous pastry-cook and fruiterer in 
Ps —— I belon to the Drury Lane Commi 
ee of plays upon ores shelves wire about five reas oy 


ö— — —— — 


| 





| 


* 
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Lady Blueb. He means nothing; nay, ask him. 


Lady Bluem. Pray, sir} did you mean 
What you say ? 
Ink. Never mind if he did; ‘twill be seen 


That whatever he means won't alloy what he says. 
Both, Sir? 
Ink, Pray be content with your portion of praise ; 
*T was in your defence. 


Both. If you please, with submission, 
I can make out my own. 
Ink, It would be your perdition. 


While you live, my dear Butherby, never defend 
Yourself or your works ; but leave both to a friend. 
A propos— Is your play then accepted at last ? 
Both. At last ? 
Ink. Why I thought— that’s to say—there had 
pass’d 


A few green-room whispers, which hinted — you 


know 
That the taste of the actors at best is so so. 3 
Both, Sir, the green-room's in rapture, and so’s 
the Committee. 
Ink. Ay-——yours are the plays for exciting our 
“ pity {mind,” 
And fear,” as the Greek says: for “ purging the 
I doubt if you'll leave us an equal behind. 
Both, I have written the prologue, and meant to 
have pray’d 
For a spice of your wit in an epilogue’s aid. 
Ink, Well, time enough yet, — the play” 8 to be 
play’d. 
Is it cast yet ? 
Both, The actors are fighting for parts, 
As is usual in that most litigious of arts. 
Lady Blueb. We'll al) make a party, and go the 
Jirst night. 
Tra, And you promised the epilogue, Inkel. 
Ink. Not quite. 
However, to save my friend Botherby trouble, 
I'll do what I can, though my pains must be double. 
Tra. Why 80? 
Ink. To do justice to what goes before. 
Both, Sir, I'm happy to say, I have no fears on 
thaf score. 
Your parts, Mr. Inkel, are 
Ink. Never mind mine ; 
Stick to those of your play, which ts quite your own 
line. 
Lady Biuem. You're a fugitive writer, I think, 
sir, of rhymes ? 
Ink. Yes, ma'am ; and a fugitive reader sometimes. 
On Wordswords, for instance, I seldom alight, 
Or on Mouthey, his friend, without taking to flight. 
Lady Bluem. Sir, your taste is too common: but 
time and posterity 


aged oe. y pblisingly offered us att his tragedies, and I 
pledged m f, and — notwithstanding —— equabbles with 
my tee brethren — did get ivan , and 
the parts distributed. But lo! in ‘the ve —— of the 


matter, upon some tepéd-ness on oan, or warmth 
on tha ofthe author, Sothehy tho part of Kan play. 
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THE BLUES. 


Will right these great men, and this age’s severity 
Become its reproach. 

Ink. Ive no sort of objection, 
So I’m not of the party to take the infection. 

Lady Blueb, Perhaps you have doubts that they 

ever will take ? 

Ink. - Not at all; on the contrary, those of the lake 
Have taken already, and still will continue 
To take —- what they can, from a groat to a guinea, 
Of pension or place ; — but the subject's a bore. 
Lady Bluem. Well, sir, the time’s coming. 

nk 


Ink. Scamp! don't you feel sore ? 
What say you to this? 
Scamp. They have merit, I own; 


Though their system's absurdity keeps it unknown, 
Ink. Then why not unearth it in one of your 
lectures ? 
Scamp. It is only time past which comes under 
my strictures. 
Lady Blueh, Come, a truce with all tartness ;— 
the joy of my heart 
Is to see Nature's triumph o’er all that is art. 
Wild Nature — Grand Shakspeare ! 
Roth, And down Aristotle ! 
Lady Biuem. Sir George! thinks exactly with 
Lady Bluehottle : 
And my Lord Seventy-four*, who protects our dear 
Bard, 


And who gave him his place, has the greatest regard 

For the poet, who, singing of pedlars and asses, 3 

Mas found out the way to dispense with Parnassus. 
Tra. And you, Scamp !— 


Scgmp. I needs must confess I’m embarrass’d. 
Ink. Dont call upon Scamp, who’s already 80 
harasa’d 
With old schools, and new schools, and no schools, 
and all schools. 
Tra. Well, one thing is certain, that some must 
be fools. 
Y should like to know who. 


Ink. And I should not be sorry 
To know who are xof:—it would save us some 
Worry, 
Lady Blueb. A trace with remark, and Iet no- 
thing control 
This “ feast of our reason, and flow of the soul.” 
Oh! my dear Mr. Botherby! sympathise :—I 
Now feel such a rapture, I’m ready to fly, 
I feel so elastic——“ so buoyan? —so buoyant /" 4 
Ink. Tracy! open the window. 
Tra. - I wish her much joy on’t. 


1 (The late Sir George Beaumont —a constant friend of 
Mr. Wordsworth} 


2 [lt was not the present Earl of Lonsdale, but James, 
the first earl, who offered to build, and completely furnish 
and man, a ship of seventy-four guns, towards the close of 
the American war, for the service of his country, at his own 
expense ; — hence the soubriguet in the text.] 


3 We learn from Horace, ‘ Homer sometimes sleeps ;* 
We feel, without him, Wordsworth sometimes 


Ww. o3, othe 
To show with what complacency he crerps, 
With his dear * waggoners," aroma his lakes. 
He wishes for ‘ a boat" to anil the deeps — 
Of ocean ? — No, of air; and then he makes 
Another outcry for ‘ a little boat,’ 
And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 


534 
Both. For God's sake, my Lady Bluebottle, check 
not 
This gentle emotion, se seldom our lot 
Upon earth. Give it way; ’tis an impulse which lifts 
Our spirits from earth ; the sublimest of gifts ; 
For which poor Prometheus was chain’d to his 
mountain ; 
"Tis the source of all sentiment—feeling’s true 
fountain ; 
’T is the Vision of Heaven upon Earth: ‘tis the gas 
Of the soul: ‘tis the seizing of shades a3 they pass, 
And making them substance: ’t is something divine ;—~ 

Ink, Shall I help you, my friend, to a little more 

wine ? 

Both. I thank you; not any more, sir, till I dine. 

Ink, A propos—Do you dine with Sir Humphry > 

to-day ? 

Tra. I stould think with Duke Humphry was 

more in your way. 

Ink. It might be of yore ; but we authors now look 

To the Knight, as a landlord, much more than the 
Duke. 

The truth is, each writer now quite at his ease is, 

And (except with his publisher) dines where he 
pleases. 

But ‘tis now nearly five, and I must to the Park. 

Tra. And I'll take a turn with you there till ‘tis 

And you, Scamp — [ dark. 
Scamp. Excuse me ! I must to my notes, 
For my lecture next week. 

Ink. He must mind whom he quotes 
Out of “ Elegant Extracts.” 

Lady Blueb. Well, now we break up 5 
But remember Miss Diddle® imvites us to sup. 

Ink. Then at two hours past midnight we all meet 

again, 

For the sciences, sandwiches, hock, and champagne ! 

Tra. And the sweet lobster salad ! 

Both, I honour that meal ; 

For ’tis then that our feelings most genuinely — feel. 
dink. True; feeling is truest then, far beyond 
question ; 
I wish to the gods 't was the same with digestion | 
Lady Biueb, Pshaw !—never mind that ; for one 
moment of feeling 
Is worth — Ged knows what. 

Ink. *T is at least worth concealing 
| For itself, or what follows--—. But here comes your 
carriage. 

Sir Rach. (aside). I wish all these people were 
d———d with my marriage ! [ Breunt. 


‘*s © Pediars,’ and ‘boats,’ and ‘ waggons !’ Oh! ye shades 

Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this ? 

That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt. but from the bathos’ vast abyss 

Floats scumlike uppermost, and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves may hiss — 

The ‘ little boatman’ and his ‘ Peter Bell 

Can sneer at him who drew ‘ Achitophel !” ” 


Don Juan, Canto iil.) 
| 4 Fact from Ufe, with the words. 
| 3 [The late Sir Humphry Davy, President of the Royal 
, Society, 

{ & [The tate Miss Lydia White, whose hospitable functions 
' have not yet been supplied to the circle of London artists and 
| literatian accomplished, clever, and truly amiable, but very 
| eccentric lady. e name in the text corld only have been 

suggested by the jingling resemblance it beareto Lydia.] 
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She Viston of Judgment, 


BY QUEVEDO REDIVIVODS.:? 


SUGGESTED BY THE COMPOSITION SO ENTITLED BY THE AUTHOR oF “ wat TYLER,” 


‘ A Daniel come to judgment { „a Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for taahiog me that word,” 


PREFACE. 


Ir ‘hath been wisely said, that “One fool makes 
mahy ;” and it hath been poetically observed, 


“Ther fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ — Pope. 


If Mr. Southey had not rushed in where he had 
no business, and where he never was before, and 
never will be again, the following poem would not 


? [In 1991, Mr. Southey published a piece, in English hexa- 
— entitled “' A Vision of Judgment ;” and which Lord 
Byron, in criticising it, laughs at as “the Apotheosis of 
George the Third."” In the preface to this poem, after some 
ubservations on the peculiar style of its versification, Mr. 
Southey introduced the folluwing remarks : — 


* I amy well aware that the public are pecutiarly intolerant of such Inno- 
— nac lems than the . ace are of any forelyn fashion, whyther 
of fe of convenignece. Would ihat this }iterary intolerance wete under 
met judgment, and the moraly more than 
tion; ahe epitit rather than the form! Would 
against thos monstrous combinations of harears and 
and impiaty, with which Suglesh poetry hes, in our 
’ For more than half a centary Engiah Mterature 
sre ar ada era i 
cua, hen in national mane. er mixlit, out ap · 
we on of evil, have put into the hands of his children any book which 
from the press, if it did not bear, either in tts cithe page or frantic. 
, man signs that it was imtenled as furniture for the brothe) 
nere was no danger in any work which bare the name af a respectuble 


blisher, or was to be red at any respectable baokcelter’s. ‘Mhis was 
varticulayly the case wih Te to our poctry. It is now no longer w: 
and woe to those by whorn offence cometh! The greater the talents 


1} ofthe offender, the greater fs his quilt, and the more enduring will be his 
} ——— be et thee Ses ate in themselves unalie to abate an 
i; evil of this or whether it be that they ato retolaly administered, 
if and that the celebrity of am offender serves as a privilece 
| ity, fadividuais are hound to consider that such 
i neither be published nor written, if they were drs. 
iY am) tte be, by public feeling : every person, 
. auch books, or adores them inte his hous, pro. 
mores the , and thereby, ac far as in him lies, becomes un sider 
of the crime. 
* The publication of a lascivious book }s one of the worst offences which 
ean be committed t the well-being of society. Ti ts asin, to the 
| 


cormaquences of which no limits can be assigned, and those consequen es 
after.zepentance in the writer can counteract. Whatever remorse of 
* hour comes (and come tt must [) will be 


i he tray feel when his 
* na arail. The poi of a death-bed nee Canmet cancel oo“ 


of the thousands which are sent abroad; and a4 lony as it continucs 
tobe reed, 30 ang is he the pone aaa is he heaping 
w in retual accunnlatios. 

—— — ate ot more srvere than the offence deverves, even 
when a» to those immaurul writers who have not bees conscious of ary 
id —— im theit writings, who would acknowtledge a little leeity, a 
ligtte warmth of colouring, and xo forth, in that sort of language with 
which mn gloss over their favourite vices, and deceive themselves. Whit 
then should be said of those for whom the thoughtlesnecs and inebriety uf 
wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, but whs hsve written in sober 


s 


manheod and with deliberate purpose ?— Men of diseased * hearts ani 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions to malt therm own 
— of sondnet, ve retailed ceabut Gre hotles ordinances of 
hanan and hating thit revealed religion which, with ail thir 


goekety, 
efforts hravadogs, they ate unable entirely to disbelieve, labour tn make 
—— &s tbamseives, by ialeeting theta with a moral virus 


® (* Sansui porte in omni postaram secnio virj fucrunt probl: tn new. 
vidinrns et videmus; neque alius ect evror a veritate longiins 

= —— . pe vith. Sesundo ne 
— ⸗ A Agnwranti&; at quum aliquem in- 
Vemduet styl meruragun notatum, nec inticetus semen nec in fbris 
ne te rendicant, occupant, amnplectuntar. = 





Ht 


heostine et incomsnnte mutsa fortanne scribi 

mternum.” — Sacagine Lander, De 
. © This emsy, which ia full of fe crt- 
me 


” wh 
— iking thoughts fdicitourly expremed 
—— of present thet —— me. Of ite 
corrcner qs, (enor of end Count Jolian) I will only say in this place, 
d f ry an s » 
—— ee 
of this generation wilt Ott, and 


om AS a 
yo Hite, when 
shall have passed away... Mr. Sonthey's note. } — 


| 


{ 
4 
i 


| 


have been written. It is not impossible that it may 
be as good as his own, seeing that it cannot, by any 
species of stupidity, natural or acquired, be worse. 
The gross flattery, the dull impudence, the renc- 
gado intolerance and impious cant, of the poem by 
the author of “ Wat Tyler,” are something so stu- 
pendous as to form the sublime of himself — eon- 
taining the quintessence of his own attributes, 


that eats into the soul! The school which they have set ap may reper! 
~  yvalled the Satanic school; for chong hate : reds i ; 
spirit of Belial in thelr lascitlows parts, and the spirit of Maloch.in those 
loathsorae images of atrocines and horrors which they delight to represent 
they oe — areca —— n Gatenic spirit of pate and 
audacious impiety, w sti tretrays the wretched fwstlag hopulosa 

———— ied n f — — 

“Lhe ev tical a well as moral, for Indeed find 
evils ure —— connected. Truly has it been affirened by one of pe 
ablest art clearest reasuers, that ‘ the destruction of ments ry 
be proved an deduced from the general corruption of subjects’ man- 
ners, as a direct amd natural cause thereof, by a demonstration ascertain as 
ary in the mathematics,’ ‘There ts no maxim more frequently enforced by 
Machirreth, than that where the manners of a people are generally car. 
rupted, there the garemrmuent cannot long subsing, — a truth which ait he. 
tors exemplifies; and there is no rmeans whereby ¢ ption con be a. 
surely arul rapidiy diffused, a¢ by poisoning the waters of erature. 

“ Let rulers of the state look to this, in time! Rut, to ase the words of 
Southey, if ‘our phywclans shink the best way of curing a disese le to 
pore ity - the Lord in mercy prepare the kingdom to suffer, what He 

* — can —— ” 

* No apology is offered for these remarks. The subject led to them: and 
the ovcasion of introducing them was wilingly aria becaute it Po the 
duty of erery one, Whose opinion may have any influence, to expose the 
driſt and aim uf those writers who ave labouring to subsert the foundations 
of human virtue and of hurnan hayspiness.” 


Lord Byron rejoined as follows: — 


*F Mr. Southey, in his plous pre to 9 poem whose blasphemy is as 
harmioss aa the sectition it Wat Tyler, —*8 it ka —— with 
that sincere production, cali: upon the *legistature to lonk to it,” aa the 
toleration of such writings led to the French Revolution: not such writ. 
Ingy as Wat Tyler, but as theme of the ‘Satanic School.’ This is not true, 
ad Myr. Southey knows it to be not trae, Every French weiter of an 
frevdom was persecuted; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, Ay 
and Lider were sent to the Rastite, and a perpetnal war was w with 
Md — Chass He the — — Th the nest place, the Frebch 

evolution was —XRX any writ wh tut must have 
occurred had no auch writers ever enitted. “Tt ts the — tO attrilate 
every thing to the French Revolution, and the Prench Hevutation to ev 
thing but its real cauw. That cause is obvious — the government 
too much, and the je could neither nor bear tore, Without this, 
the Encyclopedista might have vritven theie fngers off without the occur- 
rence of a single alteration. And the Huglsh vevotution— (the firar, £ 
mean) what wae it eccasionml hy ? @ Purifans were iy aa plows 
ark} moral as Wesies o libs btogra ? Arts sete on the part of govern: 
rent, and not eritmigs ayainas them, have caused dw pet convulsigns, 
and are tending to the future. 

[look upem such as inevitable, though no revolutioniat : I bw to 208 

an 


the Engtuh constitution and not - Born tonrAt, 

anid walurally ene ty temper, with the greuter of niy property 

In the funds, whas have J to gain by 4 ftevolution? 3 I have ¥ 

to lone bn every way than Mr. Southey, with all his places — te 

panegyrica and abase into ~ — — & revolution is — 
rrprat. The governman o' fepressdion ty tumiults : 

these are but the recad! breten for 4 teonsent es 


whore, while 


grost tide be ati rolling on and ground with er : 
the avery 
breaker. Mr. nochete us of attackin ie raion of abe ; 
| and is he abetting it by writing lives of Weeley ¢ mode af wrasnn 
t r 2 ies * 


$s merely di by another. 7 wm, 
country without arelvion, We shall be toll of sronce — See 
only Paris and a pares, which for a moment u diets 

of theo reps. The church of Bing’ mith, 
will be swept av: 7 Said pup cestode by the sceptics. are 
“9 wise, too weil » t00 certain of their own —— — 
in the realens of ever to mitante to the impinty of doubt. bay 
be a few ruch speculators, like water in the pale sumbparn. 
bruman reason, bot they axe very few; and thelr ; wbbout an- 
ehuslasmn or appeal to the pawlons, can never $C Tile, 
indeed, twy are perweured — Oinit, to he ware, any 6 

* Honthey, with 9 cowardly ferocity, ernits pad Gr 
* dong Tapinttance’ of the ubjects of hin dilike ——— 
— — ny 
a Tt. 1 

awful monet of leaving this state of anistenoe, nadther he not Sauron 
rend to decide. in contion, 7 * of aay ⸗ 
⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑ 
aeut would inipute to those whe scorn Sim. ipa the whole the 


+ 





s 


by 
: ry I he had made of engaging & bod af Croat troops in the 
4 eee of England, he was, in 181%, sont out of the country andet the 


é 


j. 


So much for his poern — a word on his preface. 
‘In this preface it has pleased the magnanimous 
‘Laureate to draw the picture of a supposed “ Satanic 
School,” the which he doth recommend to the no- 


tice of the legislature; thereby adding to his other 
laurels the ambition of those of an informer, If there 


wh 81 Sih — and repentance ; pat. the on} act OF my like of 
white Mr, Bouthoy can have any real knowledge, as rd was one which 
me in contact — ry meer — of his own ( Mr. Coleridge], 
Wahononr to connection nor to me. 

aie, Tam sot ignorant of Mr. Nouthey’s eslummbes on a different occasion, 
knowing them to be such, whigh he scattered abroad on hiv return from 
Siwitaorlsi me and others; they have done him no in this 
world; and fh on opead he the right one, they will do bim les in the next. 
What his ‘ death-hed ' inay be, it is vot mr province to predicate ; let him 
settle it with bis Maker, as J must do with mine. There is something at 
once and blasphemous in this arrogant seribter of all work sit 
coun to deat damnation and destruction u his fcllow-creaturcs, w, 

at 
the 


ler, the Apotheosis of George the Third, and the Elegy on Martin 
e, all ‘rotted wogether in bis writing-desk. One - 

dame appaery te bes Lae note from a work 
of * whose p for Rohert 
nous to him when the eptemeral disputes an 
the glory tn rein sso ecores thas 40 Ube 
the. in rev w to accrue from it, 
tune, inthe thisd and fourth generation. This fetendship will prohably be 


[ which (as I to him ten or twelve 
eS Peri . Ba iy Parsan ad * would be remembered w 


are forgotien,-—and not till then.’ F 
leave him.” wi 


or the present I 

Mr. Southe was not disposed to let this pass unanswered. 

He, on the Sth of January, 1822. addressed to the Editor of 

the London Courier a letter, of which we shail quote all that 
1s of importance ; — 


5 I come at once to his ——— charge against me, blowing away the 
abuse with which it ts frothed, evaporating a strong acid in which it 1s 
> The residuum then appears to be, that’ Mr. Southey, on his 
return from Switzerland (in 1817), scattered abroad calumnies, — 
them to be such, against Lord Byron and others.’ To this I reply wi 
., @ direct and positive denial. 
** Tf I bad heey told in that country that Lord Byron had turned Turk, 
or Monk of La Trappe, - that he had furnished a Aarem, or endowed an 
hospital, I might have thought the account, whichever it had been, pos- 
sible, and repeated it accordingly ; passing it, as it had been taken, in the 
small change of conversation, for no more than it was worth. In this 
have spoken of tim, as of Baron Geramb®, the Green 
ne or cea oe — — of miei — 
There was no reason for an ar v an my ry 13 
his Lordship: and, indeed. should have thought aay thing which might 
be Vof him, would have injured his chavacter as little as the story 
Lord Keeper Guildford, that he bad ridden a 
thinoveres. He may ride a rhinoceros, and though every body would stare, 
Bo one woukd wander. making no inquiry concerning him when i 
was abroad, because I felt no curiosity, [ heard nothing, and had nothing 
to repeat. \When 1 spoked? wonders to my friends and acquamtance on 
my return, it was of the fiying-tree at Alpnacht, and the vieren thousand 
vitgins at Cologne —not of Lord Byron. I sought for no staler subject 
Once, and only once, in connection with Rwitzerland, I have altuded 
to his Lordship; and, as the was curtailed in the pres, J take this 
opportunity af restoring it. In ly Review," ing inci- 
d af the Jaugtrad, T said ‘jt was the scene where Lord Byron's 
M mot the — and bulfied him — though the Devil must have 
won his daune before any tribusal in this world, or the next, if he had not 
pleaded more —— — his ad vocaie, in a cause of canonis- 
ation, ever . 
“With regard to the others,” whom bis Lordship accuses me of ca- 
lumsiating, d seropees De seen ee of his friends, whuee names 1 
found writ Album at Mont-Anvert, with an avowal of Atheiam 
annexed, in Greek, end an indignant comment in the same language 
underneath it.$ Those names, with that avownl and the comment, I 
tratacribed in my note-book, and spoke of the circumstance on my return. 
" ICT bad pablished — gentieman in question would ‘not have th z 


‘a 


which © greatly anno 


hinuat? — wing that of hun which he has so 
“ The many opprohrious fons which Lord Byron has bestowed 
wpon me, { leave, es I find with the praises which he has bestowed 
upon hicwetf. 
© Sow onsily 1s 2 noble spirit discern’ 
Fron and sulphurous matter that flies out 


In contumelies, makes a nolae, and stinks ! ‘— B, Jaxany. 


Bart I am secustomed to such things; and, eo far from (rritating me ate 
the enemies who use ——— that, 1 hear of their attacks, it 
4a gamma satiefaction to think they have thus employed the malignity which 

Spee — 

w' von est or injure tess. e 

however venocnaus purpose, is barvalens in effient, while it is ving at 
tha Blo. fh 4s sridom, indeed, that I waste 9 word, of & thought, upon 
thess who are mtually asealling me. Hut abhorring, as 1 do, the per- 
sematition whic our curvent literature, aud averse fro 


m contro: 
wersy as 1 am, both by principle and inctination, I make no profession of 





# [Baron | Geran, ~ * German Jew, who, for some time excited mach 


tha Avagqance of his dross. Being very 
‘tréableonie and merrae irue int ——5 reinuneratlon Frow Cinvernment, 


so eatiad from the hero, 


. adldialon of dfroc, in 
‘a 


Biter act-| 
t tine «Green Man“ was a populer : 
———— ——— 
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THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. asl 


exists anywhere, excepting in bis imagination, such || 
a School, is he not sufficiently armed against it by’ | 


his own intense vanity ?. The truth is, that there 
are certain’ writers whom Mr. 8. imagines, like 
Scrub, to have “talked of Aim; for they laughed: 


non-resistance, When the offence and the offender are such as to 
ee oe Nae Te) A Bee bare. etl seen: Mand Sil thant ' 


“ Lord * exacerbation is evident! era b 
Byrou'’s present —— y an me 


tion of this kind..nat by hearsay four 
transmitted him from Engtand. ‘ ee ee bo ceftain« 
school of poetry, contal ——— 
* Well would it be for Lord. Byron took’; 
with as much satisfaction as I shall always 
M persons, and 


peculiarly distinguish: 
them wholly to envy on my part. io this instance, full credit 
for sincerity: 1 delleve he was equatly ble of comprehending 9 wor- 
thier motive, or of inventing a worse; ‘aa T have aever condescended 
w expose, in any —— his pitiful malevolence, I thank him for having, 
mt » Stril hii aod exhibtied it in ite bald, naked, said un- 


social order, carry 
and into the hearts of individuals. 
“ His Lordship has thought it not 
scribbler of all work. Let the word —— it is an appellation 
which will not stick, Mbe that of the Satanic a. But, if s scribbier, 
how am I one of all work? 1 will tell Lord Byron what 1 have net 
scribbled —what kind of work I have nol done. [have hever published 
libels upon ms friends and acquaintance, expressed. 
ibels, and called them in during a mood of ralpd —and then 
issued them, when the evil spirit, which for a tine had been cast 
returned and taken possession, with seven others, more wicked than him 
seif. I have never abused the power, of which every author js in 
» to wound the character of a man, teeart 
woman. I have never sent into the world a book to which I iid vot 
to affix myname; or which I feared to claim in a court of justice, 
ome —— hy 2 —— bookseller. I have never manufactured furnitere 
or broths . 


unbeconiing {in him to cell me a 


3 


no spot.” upon 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten,’ 
** OF the work whieh I Aue done, it becomes me not here to rpeak, 
only as relates to the Nstanic Kchool, and its —— author 
‘ Don Juan, I have held up that school to publi as erremiies 
to the religion, the institutions, aod the domestic 
T have given them a desig: 
1 have aent a stone from my sling w' 
— Fake G Goon oe cat 
ignoming, an as it ure. — Take tt who can 
"One ward of edvice to Lord Byron before T conclude, — 
tacks me again, let it bein srhyme. For one who has so Hitle command of 
himaetf, it will are greet —— gat id should be obliged to 
keep tune. And while he may still indulge in the seme rank and vi- 
ty.” ‘ 


Lord Byron, without waiting for hint 
foregoing letter, had already ‘‘ attacked *’ Mr. Southey “ in 
rhyme.”” On October |. 183i, he says ‘to Mr. Moore,-— 

“ I have written about » 2 octare stengas 
Putch style, which the fools ik Egland thine ——— 

— it Is ab oft! as the hills, in Italy), called § The 


Quevedo Redivivus. In this it is my intention to 5* * 
A potheusis in a W view, 2 
pt —— — w, net forgetting the Pout Laursare 

Lord Byron had proceeded. some length in the performance 


thus announced, before Mr. Southey’s letter to the “ Courier ie 


fell into his hands. On seeing it, his Lordship's feel 
were so excited, that he could not wait fo 

shed, but on the instant hed. 
fiance to the Poet Laureate, through the medium of Mr. 
rt Kinnaird,—to whom he thus writes, February 6. 


wv pereuins to be done is to 
whole thing wenld wt to take a lony and expensive 
ta no You must be my 4, tok, @xsnch, 1 wih to 
consult. vou. te you a wel] vecned in the duelio, or manoma- 
ofr “feet aa pri ly a8 possible, aud leave 
Sid corer pce ee a ne Se no 
omald country exce uarrels 
accumulated during my — : . 7 
Mr. Kinnaird, jusfy appreciating the momentary exacer- 
—— undér w Lord Byron had written the challenge 
Whe 


is letter-enclosed, and fully aware how 

whole batinegs would seer 0 his distant friend after the lapse 
of such a period as must intervene before the return af post 
from Keswick ¢o Ravenna, put Lord Byron’s warlike missive 
aside; and it never-was heard of by Mr. Southey until after 
the death of its author. Meantime Lord Byron had con- 
— his “ — in — * v — =f ye 
ment,” after ineffectual negotiations with various publis 

in London, at. saw the light in 1822, in the pages of 
the unfortunate “ Literal.’") 
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I think I know enough of most of the writers to 


| Whom he is supposed to allude, to assert, that they, 


in their individual capacities, have done more good, 


; im the charities of life, to their fellow-creatures, in 
| any one year, than Mr. Southey has done harm to 
1 himself by his absurdities in his whole life; and this 
| is saying a great deal. But I have a few questions 
| to ask. 


Istty, Is Mr. Southey the author of “ Wat Tyler”? 
Qdly, Was he not refused a remedy at law by the 


highest judge of his beloved England, because it 


was a dlasphemons and seditious publication ? ! 
Sdly, Was he not entitled by William Smith, in 


| full parliament, “a rancorous renegado ”? 2 


4thiy, Is he not poet laureate, with his own lines 


| on Martin the regicide staring him in the face ? 3 


And, Sthly, Putting the four preceding items to- 
gether, with what conscience dare he call the atten- 
tion of the laws to the publications of others, be they 
what they may ? 

I say nothing of the cowardice of such a pro- 
ceeding; its meanness speaks fur itself; but I wish 
to touch upon the motive, which is neither more nor 
less than that Mr. S. has been laughed at a little in 
some recent publications, as be was of yore in the 
“ Anti-jacobin” by his present patrons.4 Hence all 
this “skimble-scamble stuff” about “ Satanic,” and 
so forth. However, it is worthy of him —“ quadis 
ab incepto.” 

If there is any thing obnoxious to the political 
opinions of a portion of the public in the folowing 
poem, they may thank Mr. Southey. He might 
have written hexameters, as he has written every 
thing else, for aught that the writer cared — had 
they been upon another sutject. But to attempt to 


: Canonise a monarch, who, whatever were his house- 


hold virtues, was neither a successful nor a patriot 
king, — inasmuch as several years of his reign 
passed In war with America and Ireland, to say no- 
thing of the aggression upon France, — like all other 


1 {In 1821, when Mr. Southey applied to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain the publication of 
“Wat Tyler,” Lord Chancellor Eldon pronounced the fol- 
lowing jadgment:—-“1 have looked into all the affidavits, 
and have read the book itself. The bill goes the length of 
stating, that the work was composed by Mr. Southey in the 
year 1784; that it is his own production, and that it bas been 
published by the defendants without his sanction or authy ‘ity ; 
and therefore seeking an account of the profits which aave 
arisen from, and an injunction to restrain, the publication. | 
have examined the cases that I have been able to meet with 
containing precedents for injunctions of this sature, and I 
find that they all proceed upan the ground of a title to the 


pe in the plaintiff. On this hea: a distinction has been 
taken, to which a considerable ht 93 of authority attaches, 
supported, as it is, by the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Kyre ; 


who has expressly laid it down, that a person cannot recover 
in damages for a work which is, in its nature, calculated to do 
injury to the public. Upon the same principle this court re- 
f an Injunction in the case of Walcot" (Peter Pindar) 
‘<g, Walker, ineasimach as he could not have recovered da- 
mages ip an action. After the fullest consideration, I remain 
of the same upiniau as that which f entertained to deciding 
the case referred, to. Taking all the circumstances into my 
consideration, it appears to me, that l cannot grant this in- 
junction, until after Mr, Southey shall bave established his 
tight to the property by action.” — Injunction refused.) 

2 {[Mr. Wiliam Smith, M. P for Norwich, made g virulent 
attack on Mr. Southey in the House of Cosomons he l4th 
re er 1317, and the Laureate replied by a letter in the 


3 “Among the effusions of Mr. Suuthey’s juvenfle muse, we 

find this 

“ Inscription for the A ent in Chepatow Castle, where 
Henry Martin, the Hegicide, was imprisoned thirty years. 


* For thirty years secluded from mankind 
Here Ma linger’d. Often have these walls 
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BYRON’S WORES. 


exaggeration, necessarily In 


hegets. oppasition. 
whatever manner he may be epoken of im thie new . 


“ Vision,” his public career will mot be more favaur- 
ably transmitted by history. Of his private virtues 
(although a little expensive to the mation) there can 
be no doubt. 

With regard to the supernatural personages treated 
of, I can only say that I know as munch about them, 
and (as an honest man) have a better right to talk 
of them, than Robert Southey. I have also treated 
them more tolerantly. The way in wilich that poor 
insane creature, the Laureate, deals about his judg- 
ments in the next world, is like his own judgment 
in this. If it was not completely ludicrous, it would 
be something worse. I don't think that there is much 
more to say at present. 

QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS. 


P.S.— It is possible that some readers may ob- 
ject, in these objectionable times, to the freedom 
with which saints, angels, and spiritual persons dis- 
course in thie “ Visien.” But, for preeedents upon 
such points, I must refer him to Fielding’s “Journey 
from this World to the next,” and to the Visions of 
myself, the said Quevedo, in Spanish or translated. 
The reader is also requested to observe, that no 
doctrinal tenets are insisted upon or discussed; that 
the person of the Deity fs carefully withheld from 
sight, which is more than can be said for the 
Laureate, who hath thought proper to make him talk, 
not “ like a school divine,” but like the unscholarlike 
Mr. Southey. The whole action passes on the out- 
side of heaven; and Chaucer's Wife of Bath, Pulci’s 
Morgante Maggiore, Swift's Tale of a Tub, and the 
other works above referred to, are cases in point of 
the freedom with which salnts, &c. may be per- 
mitted to converse in works not intended to be 
serious, Q. RB. 


*,* Mr. Southey being, as he says, a good Chris- 
tian and vindictive, threatens, I understand, a reply to 


Fcho’d his footsteps, as with even tread 

He paced around his prison. Not to him 

id Nature's fair varieties exist ; 

He never saw the sun's delightful beams ; 

Save when through yon bigh bars he "da sad 
And broken splendour. Dost thou ask his crime ? 
He had rebcil'd against the King, and sat 

In judgment on him ; for his ardent mind 

Shaped goodiiest plans of happiness on earth, 

And peace and liberty, Wild dreanas ! but such 
As Pilato loved ; such as, with say, Gory 

Our Milton worshipp’d. Blessed hopes! awhile 
From man withheld, even to the latter days, 
When Christ shall come, and all things be ful@ll'd.”} 

‘ ae following imitation of the Inscription on the Re- 
gicide’s Apartment, written by Mr. Canning, appeared in the 
“ Anti-sacobin 3" — 

a ——— for the Door of the Cell in Newgate, where 

rs. Brownrigg, the ‘Prentice-cide, was confined, 
previous to ber execution. 


“ For one long term, or ere her trial came, 
Here Brownrigg itnger'd. Often have these cells 
¥.cho'd her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 
She scream'd for fresh —— Not to hor 
Did the blithe flelds of Tothill, or thy street, 
St. Giles, its fair varietics expand ; 
"Til at the last in slow-drawn cart ahe went 
To execution. Dost thou ask ber crime ? 
She whipp'd two female ‘prentices to death 
And hid them tn the coat-hole. For ber mind 
ie ay strictest plans of discipline, Sage schemes } 
Such as — taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 
The Uttle Spartans ; such as erst chastised 
Qur Milton, when at college. For this act 
Did Brownrigg ewing. Harsh laws! But time shall come, 
When France shall retgn, and laws be all repeal’d."*) 
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this our answer. Lt is to be hoped that his visionary 

facuities will in the mean time have acquired a. tittle 

more judgment, properly so called: otherwise he 
will get himself into new dilemmas. These apostate 

jacobins furnish rich rejoinders. Let him take a 

specimen. Mr. Southey laudeth grievously “ one 

Mr. Landor,” who cultivates much private renown 

in the shape of Latin verses; and not long ago, the 

poet laureate dedicated to him, it appeareth, one of 
his fugitive lyrics, upon the strength of a poem 
called Gebir. Who could suppose, that in this same 

Gebir the aforesaid Savage Landor! (for such is 

his grim cognomen) putteth into the infernal regions 

no leas a person than the hero of his friend Mr. 

Southey’s heaven,—~yea, even George the Third! 

See also how personal Savage becometh, when he 

hath a mind. The following is his portrait of our 

late gracious sovereign : -— 

(Prince Gebir having descended into the infernal a“, the 
shades of his royal ancestors are, at his request, up te 
his view ; and he exclaims to his ghostly guide) — 

“ Aroar, what wretch that nearest us ? what wretch 
Is that with # white and slanting brow ? 
Listen ! him yonder, who, bound down supine, 
Shrinks yelling from that sword there, engine-hung. 
He too amongst my ancestors! I hate 
ane a but the — I despise. 
as he our countryman « Alas, O king ! 
Iberia bore him, but the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew biighting from north-east.” 
“ He was a warrior then, nor fear’d the gods 7” 
* Gebir, he fear'd the demons, not the gods, 
Though them indeed his daily face adored ; 
And was no warrior, yet the thousand lives 
Squander'd, as stones to exercise a sling, 
And the tame cruelty and cold caprice — 
Oh madness of mankind ! address’d> adored |’ — 
Gebir, p. 28. 


I omit noticing some edifying Ithyphallics of Sa- 
vagius, wishing tou keep the proper veil over them, 
if his grave but somewhat indiscreet worshipper will 
suffer it; but certainly these teachers of “ great 
moral lessons" are apt to be found in strange 
company. 
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Saint Perer sat by the celestial gate: 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late ; 

Not that the place by any means was full, 
| But since the Gallfe era “ eighty-eight ” 
; The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull, 
{ And “a pull altogether,” as they say 
At sea-—~ which drew most souls another way. 


TL 
The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having lttle else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 
Or curb a runaway young star or two, 


| [Walter Savage Landor, Faq., author of “ Count Jutian, 

a tragedy" ~—‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ in three series — 
and various ofher works, was an early friend of Mr. Souther, 
and difference of politics had never disturbed their perss nal 
— towards each other. Mr. Landor had long resided in 
ltaly. 
% [George III. died the 29th of January, 1I820, —- a year in 
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Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke gut of bounds o'er the ethereal blue, 

Splitting some planet with its playful tail, : 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale, 


. x 

The guardian serapha had retired on high, 

Finding their charges past all care below; 
Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the sky 

Save the recording angel’s black bureau; 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 

With such rapidity of vice and wo, 
That he had stripp'd off both his wings in quills, | 
And yet was in arrear of human fils. 


ITIIV. 
His business so augmented of late years, 

That he was forced, against his will no donbt, 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers, ) 

For some resource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of his celestial peers, 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn ont, 
By the increased demand for his remarks ; 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks, 


V. 
This was a handsome board — at least for heaven ; 
And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew; 
Each day too slew its thousands six or seven, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine disgust — 
The page was so besmear’d with blood and dust. 


VI. 

This by the way; ‘tis not mine to record 

What angels shrink from: even the very devil 
On this occasion his own work abhorr’d, 

So surfeited with the infernal revel : 
Though he himself had sharpen’d every sword, 

It almost quench‘d his innate thirst of evil. 
(Here Satan's sole good work deserves insertion — 
*T is, that he has both generals in reversion. ) 


VII. 

Let’s skip a few short years of hollow peace, 

Which peopled earth no better, hell as wont, 
And heaven none—they form the tyrant’s lease, 

With nothing but new names subscribed upon ‘t: 
*T will one day finish: meantime they increase, 

‘‘ With seven heads and ten horns,” and ail in front, 
Like Saint John’s foretold beast; but ours are born 
Less formidable in the head than horn. 


VIII. 
In the first year of freedom's second dawn ? 
Died George the Third?; although no tyrant, one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun : 
A better farmer ne'er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone ! 
He died — but left his subjects till behind, 
Que halfas mad— and ‘tother no less blind. 


which the revolutionary spirlt broke out all over the south of 
Europe.) 

2 (Here, perhaps, the reader will thank us for transcribing 
a few of Mr. Southey’s hexameters : — 


“ Pensive, though not in —— I stood at the window, beholding 
Mountain, and lake, and wale; the ralley disrobed of its verchure : 


L1i2 


— — — — — RO OS — 


Py Ae epee ——— — ——— — — — 
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IX. | With the best doctrines till we quite o’erflow; 
He died !—his death made no great stir ogearth; {| Iknowthat all save England's church have shamm'd, 
His burial made some pomp; there was n And that the other twice two hundred churches 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth And synagogues have made 2 damn’d bad purchase. 
Of aught but tears —save those shed by collusion. xv. 


For these things may be bought at their true worth ; 
Of elegy there was the due infusion — 

Bought also; and the torches, cloaks, and banners, 

Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners, 


, God help us all! God help me too! I am, 

God knows, as helpless as the devil can wish, 
And not a whit more difficult to damn, 

Than is to bring to land a late-hook’d fish, 


Xx. Or to the butcher to purvey the lamb ; 
Form’d a sepulchral melodrame. Of all Not that I'm fit for such a noble dish, 
The fools who flock’d to swell or see the show, As one day will be that immortal fry 
Who cared about the corpse? The funeral Of almost every body born to dic. 


Made the attraction, and the black the woe. [pall ; | XVI 
— a — — the Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
It seem’d the mockery of hell to fold And nodded o’er his keys; when, lo! there came 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold, } | A wondrous noise he had not heard of late — 
: A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and flame ; 
In short, a roar of things extremely great, 


XI. | 
; Which would have made aught save a saint exclaim; 
So mix his body with the dust! Tt might 1 Sue hi idk Aint slat Gnd ied @ wa, 
| 
i 


Return to what it must far sooner, were : ; ” 
The natural compound left alone to fight Said, “ There's another star gone out, I think ! 


a — back into earth, and fire, and air; XVIL 
ut the unnatural 
ret aren cul turf i rept 
: ’ cherub flapp’d his right wing o’er his eyes — 
As the mere million’s base unmummied clay — At which Saint Peter yawn’d, and rubb'd his nose: 
Yet all his spices but prolong decay. ’ Saint porter,” said the angel, “ prithee rise !” 
x1 Waving a — wing, ei — as — 
| An earthly peacock’s tail, with heavenly dyes ; 
— —— upper earth with him has done; —_j pq which the saint replied, “ Well, what's the matter ? 
si oi ; save the undertaker's bill, Is Lucifer come back with all this clatter?” 
Or lapidary scrawl, the world is gone 
For him, unless he Jeft a German will; XVIII. 

But where’s the proctor who will ask his son ? “No,” quoth the cherub; “ George the Third is 
In whom his qualities are reigning still, dead.” e { apostle : 
Except that household virtue, most uncommon, And who ts George the Third?” replied the 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman. |< What George? what Third?” “The king of 

England,” said 
XUL . Theangel. “ Well! he won't find kings to jostle 


“ God save the king!” It is a large economy | 
In God to save the like; but if he will 
: { Because the last we saw here had a tustle, 
Be saving, all the better ; for not one am I | And ne'er would have got into heaven's good graces, _ 
Of those who think damnation better still : | Had he not flung his head in all our faces, 
I hardly know too if not quite alone am I 
In this small hope of bettering future ill XIX. 


By circumscribing, with some slight restriction, od He was, if I remember, king of France ;3 
The eternity of hell's hot jurisdiction. That head of his, which could not keep a crown 
On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 


Him on his way; but does he wear his head ? 


ATV. A claim to thase of martyrs — Hke my own : 
I know this is unpopular; I know If I had had my sword, as J had once 
7T is blasphemous ; I know one may be damn’d When I cut ears off, I had cut him down; 
For hoping no one else may e'er be 80; But having but my 4eys, and not my brand, 
I know my catechism ; I know we are cramm‘d I only knock’d his head from out his hand, 
Thue at I stood, the bell, from F Each in tts niche, and pelts, and ums, and feneral hacchments 
— * note again, —— ———— —— — — of Tyran dye, Fetainin their hues unfaded ; 7 
“TF in a deep Aull sound, that is heavy and mournful at all times, Hlazonry vivid stil}, as if — am the — of the — 
Por it tetis of morality always. Hut heavier this day Nor was the go ease tarnish’ 
Felt on the conscious ent its deeper and tnournfuller lar treport, _ Whence came the light where place of vot death was was discover’d ? 
Yeu, fothe heart it wank j 3 for this was the day when the herald, Por there was no tap,” &c. — Sov-rany.} 
Breaking his wand, should proclaim, that — — King waa de- = 9 [ (er the adamantine gates an stoud on the summit. 


Ho! he exclaim 'd, Ring George of Engtand cometh to judgment?! 


Thow art refeneed ! I cried: thy sal ts deliver'd from bondage ! Hear heaven! Ye A hear! Souls of the God and the Wicked 
Thov, wha hast lain so long in tal and visuas darkness, Whem it concerns, attend Thee hg bring forth his ac: 
Thou art in yonder heaven! thy my piece te in light and i —* fon the sotrormus suminions wae attier'd, the ds, wha were —— 

Come, and hehold !-- methought a startling voice from the twilight stall fet per ie Heaven ; and Holl, j in her nethermost corners, 
in pol Bgl Ane tier Par hapor of tightains in diamay, 

ith a sound fike the rushing of — ar the rauring ate waters. —4 OVI titudinous army 
H from ‘wince it came, t knew so sudden the seizure; Came at the — call. In semicivele inclining, 
Ov if the brain is lsc in tha sirong flat had expe ted Tier over tler they took theiy place: aloft, in the distance, 
All ite electric stores, Of strength and of thought at bereft me; Foy aa the sight could pierce, that glortotn — — *3 
Hearing, sad sight, aud sense were gone.” From the ekirta of the shining sae amenily, & — Vee 

Souragy’s Vision of Judgment.} in the blue serene, and moving award owyen'dy. 
t 1 “Bo by the deren eomfortad, rated 1 my head i obedience, Ing a denser fora.” — tid.) 
a vanit } found my — arch’d over on all sides. 3 [Louis XVI., guillotined in January, 1793. ] - 


J ———— was that house of the dead. Around it were coffins, 
i, 
oy = 
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xx. — With such a glance of supernatural hate, 
“ And then he set up such a headless howl, As Saint Peter wish himself within ; 
That all the saints came out and took him in; He patter’d with his keys at a great rate, 
And there he sits by St. Paul, cheek by jow! ; And sweated through his apostolic skin : 
That fellow Paul-—the parvenh! The skin Of course his perspiration was but ichor, 
Of Saint Bartholomew, which makes his cow] Or some such other spiritual Uquor. 
In heaven, and upon earth redeem‘d his sin, XXVI 
So as to make a martyr, never sped : 
: The very cherubs huddled all together, 
Reticence Shle wreek end women Nese. Like birds when soars the falcon ; and they felt 
XXI. A tingling to the tip of every feather, 
“ But had it come up here upon its shoulders, And form’d a circle like Orion’s belt [whither 
There would have been a different tale to tell: Around their poor old charge; who scarce knew 
The fellow-feeling in the saints beholders His guards had led him, though they gently dealt 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell; With royal manes (for by many stories, 
And so this very foolish head heaven solders And true, we learn the angels all are Tories). i 
Back on its trunk: it may be very well, ; | 
And seems the custom here to overthrow | XXVI. 
Whatever has been wisely done below.” As things were in this posture, the gate flew 
Asunder, and the flashing of its hinges 
XXII. Flung over space an universal hue | 
The angel answer’d, “ Peter! do not pout: Of many-colour’d flame, until its tinges 
The king who comes has head and all entire, Reach'd even our speck of earth, and made a new | 
And never knew much what it was about — Aurora borealis spread its fringes 
He did as doth the puppet — by its wire, O’er the North Pole ; the same seen, when ice-bound, |; 
And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt: By Captain Parry’s crew, in “ Melville's Sound.” % 
My business and your own is not to inquire 
| Into such matters, but to mind our cue — XXVIII. 
| Which is to act as we are bid to do.” And from the gate thrown open issued beaming 
XXII A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, ? 
While thus they spake “the angelic caravan — dana Blot yn the & Denney streaming 
Arriving like a aah of sitchey wind us Victorious from some world-o’erthrowing fight : 
Cleaving the fields of space * doth the swan My poor compar eons minat Deets be cerns 
Cake stream a Ga zes, Nile, or Inde Witlb epee nly URenertes) te Dere.the ment 
| Or Thames, or Tweed), and ‘midst them an old man | Of C#Y obscures our best conceptions, saving 
| With an old soul, and both extremely blind, : °F = 
Halted before the gate, and in his shroud XXIX. 
Scated their fellow-traveller on a cloud. } 7 was the archangel Michael. all men know 
XXIV The make of angels and archangels, since | 
But bringing up the rear of this bright host —— — —— ato | 
A Spirit of a different aspect waved There also are some altar-pieces, though 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast ; é ; 
Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is paved ; B yeet) cent ey tek tiey 
; a P ” | One’s inner notions of immortal spirits ; 


His brow was like the deep when tempest-toss’d ; 


Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraved Bul IEe the counorsieurs explain shes secre 


Eternal wrath on his immortal face, XXX. 
And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space. Michael flew forth in glory and in good; 
XXV. A goodly work of him from whom all glory 
As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate And good arise; the portal past — he stood ; 
Ne‘er to be enter’d more by him or Sin, Before him the young cherubs and saints hoary — 


2 Then I beheld the King. Prom a cloud which cover'd the pavement {| in motion, and undulating rapidly, an appearance which we 
His reverend form uprose: heavenward hiv face was directed, ‘tended. | had not before observed. The end towards the north was 
eam asap —— Hae ea Ral cba Wee | also bent like a shepherd's crook. The usual pale light of the 
He of whom, in an hour of woe, the — ——— » aurora strongly resembled that produced by the combustion 

his counsels Ne mest, and hie resolute virtue, were necded, me? — of phosphorus; a very slight tinge of red * — — 

: 1 PRACEVAL, summon’ occas uro: rivi ut 2 

Then, as his waken'd mind to the weal of the country reverted saint ba Ve ? 135 ‘a mE PROSE NIT 

What of hie Son, he aak'd, what course by the Prince had been fullow'd ? | ee hae ‘ 

Right in nis Fathers * hath the Hegens trod, was the answer: a —— as he nares | ght the — dilated: 


st methou, 
Firm hath he proved wie, at a time when weakness or crror ver head 1 beheld the infinite ether; beneath 
Would have sunk us in shame, and to ruin have buried us * — Lay the solid of the firmament spread like a pavement ; 
Peace fs obtain'’d ens at fast, with anfety and henour! the Mona: I ‘d, there was lige and — around me; 
Cried, and he clasp'd his hands, — 2 thank thee, O merciful Father | — Brightest it seem'd in the East, where the New Jerusalem glitser’d, 
h been won by the eword, the faithful minister answer’. Eminent on a hill, there stood the Celestial City ; 
asis hath,” do, —Govruny.| Beaming afar it shone; its towers and cupolas rising 


High in the air serene, ith the 


w: in the furnace, 

2 [See Captain Sir Edward Parry’s Voyage, in 1819-20, for Where on their breadth the splendour tay intense and quiescent ; 
the — of a North-west. 1 en | —— de is tae went 8 heriex glow, and — ck —— 
alrpost ossible for words to give an idea of the beauty and Phaying in jets C with a diamond-like giary coruscant. 
variety which this magnificent phenomenon displayed. The Dew noe, id what over the portal wai 
luminous arch had broken into masses, streaming This is ate,” SC. w- SOUTREY.) 
with much rig mrp in different di varying continually | 4 (Johanna Southcote, the aged lunatic, who fancied herself, 
in shape and interest, and extending themselves from north, | and was believed by many thousand followers, to be with c = 
by the east, to north. At one time a part of the arch near the | of a new M died in 1615. There is a full account 


senith was bent into convol resembling those of a suake | her in the Quarterly — vol. xxiv. p. 4906.] 
3 
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(1 say young, begging to be understood 

By looks, not years; and should be very sorry 
To state, they were not older than St. Peter, 
But merely that they seem'd a little sweeter). 


XXXL 

The chernbs and the saints bow’d down before 

That arch-angelic hierarch, the first 
Of essences angelical, who wore 

The aspect of a god; but this ne'er nursed 
Pride in his heavenly bosom, in whose core 

No thought, save for his Master's service, durst 
Intrude, however glorified and high ; 
He knew him but the viceroy of the sky. 


XXXIL 

He and the sombre, silent Spirit met — 

They knew each other both for good and ii] ; 
Such was their power, that neither could forget 

His former friend and future foe ; but still 
There was a high, immortal, proud regret 

In either's eye, as if ‘t were less their will 
Than destiny to make the eternal years — (spheres. 
Their date of war, and their “champ clos” the 


XXXII. 
But here they were in neutral space: we know 
From Job, that Satan hath the power to pay 
A heavenly visit thrice a year or 50; 
And that “ the sons of God,” like those of clay, 
Must keep him company ; and we might show 
From the same book, in how polite a way 
The dialogue is held between the Powers 
Of Good and Evil-— but ‘t would take up hours, 


XXXIV. 

And this is not a theologic tract, 

To prove with Hebrew and with Arabic, 
If Job be allegory or a fact, 

But a true narrative; and thus I pick 
From out the whole but such and such an act 

As sets aside the slightest thought of trick. 
*T is every tittle true, beyond suspicion, 
And accurate as any other vision. 


XXXV. 

The spirits were in neutral space, before 

The gate of heaven ; like eastern thresholds is 
The place where Death's grand cause is argued o'er, 

And souls despatch'd to that world or to this ; 
And therefore Michael and the other wore 

A civil aspect : though they did not kiss, 
Yet still between his Darkness and his Brightness 
There pass'd a mutual glance of great politeness. 


XXXVL 
The Archangel bow'd, not like a modern beau, 
But with a graceful oriental bend, 
Pressing one radiant arm just where below 
The heart in good men is supposed to tend; 
He turn’d as to an equal, not too low, 
But kindly ; Satan met his ancient friend 
With more hauteur, as might an old Castilian 
Poor noble meet a mushroem rich civilian. 


XXXVIL 
He merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant; and then raising it, ke stood 


1:“Be saint in 
—— te 
Dr. Johnson : 


—— — Allee of ous coun ae 


talking to an acquaintance on 


— oem Ne atnanes lepinadsanl neater, 
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In act to assert his right or wrong, and show 

Cause why King George by no means could or should 
Make out a case to be exempt from woe 

Eternal, more than other kings, endued 
With better sense and hearts, whom history mentions, 
Who long have “ paved heil with thelr good inten- 


tions, "’2 
XXXVI. 

Michael began: “ What wouldst thou with this man, 

Now dead, and brought before the Lord ? What ill 
Hath he wrought since his mortal race began, 

That thou canst claim him ? Speak ! and do thy will, 
If it be just: if in this earthly span 

He hath been greatly failing to fulfil 
His duties as a king and mortal, say, 
And he is thine ; if not, let him have way.” 


XXXIX. 
** Michael |” replied the Prince of Air, “ even here, 
Before the Gate of him thou servest, must 
I claim my subject: and will make appear 
That as he was my worshipper in dust, 
So shall he be in spirit, although dear 
To thee and thine, because nor wine nor lust 
Were of his weaknesses; yet on the throne 
He reign’d o’er millions to serve me alone. 


XL. 
* J.o0ok to our earth, or rather mine ; it was, 
Once, more thy master’s; but I triumph not 
In this poor planet's conquest ; nor, alas ! 
Need he thou servest envy me my lot: 
With all the myriads of bright worlds which pass 
In worship round him, he may have forgot 
Yon weak creation of such paltry things: 
I think few worth damnation save their kings, — 


XLI. 

“ And these but as a kind of quit-rent, to 

Assert my right as lord; and even had 
I such an inclination, t were (as you 

Well know) superfluous; they are grown so bad, 
That hell has nothing better left to do 

Than leave them to themselves ;: 30 much more mad 
And evil by their own internal curse, 
Heaven cannot make them better, nor I worse. 


* XLII. 

‘* Look to the earth, I said, and say again : 

When this old, blind, mad, helpless, weak, pour 

worm 

Began in youth’s first bloom and flush to reign, 

The world and he both wore a different form, 
And much of earth and all the watery plain 

Of ocean call'd him king: through many a storm 
His isles had floated on the abyss of time ; 
For the rough virtues chose them fer their clime. 


ILIII. 

He came to his sceptre young ; he leaves it old ; 

Look to the state in which be found his realm, 
And left it; and his annals teo behold, 

How to a minion first he gave the helm ; 
How grew upon his heart a thirst for gold, 

The beggar’s vice, which can bat overwhelm 
The meanest hearts ; and for the rest, but glance 


| ‘Thine eye along America and France. 
Go 


this subject, ‘Sir, hell ts 
Boswell, vol. ¥, p. 905. od. 1 
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XLIV. 
« "T is true, be was a tool fram first to iast 
(I have the workmen safe); but as « tool 
So let him be consumed. From out the past 
Of ages, since mankind have known the rule 
Of monarchs—~ from the bloody rolls amase’d 
Of sin and slaughter — from the Cesars’ school, 
Take the worst pupil; and produce a reign _[slain. 
| More drench'’d with gore, more cumber'd with the 
XLV. 
“ He ever watr'’d with freedom and the free: 
i Nations as men, home subjects, foreign foes, 
| [ Whose 
Found George the Third their first opponent. 
| 
| 


! So that they utter’d the word ‘ Liberty !’ 


History was ever stain’d as his will be 
With national and individual woes ? 
I grant his household abstinence ; I grant 
His neutral virtues, which most monarchs want; 


XLVL 

«“ J know he was a constant consort ; own 

He was a decent sire, and middling lord. 
All this is much, and most upon a throne ;- 

As temperance, if at Apicius’ buard, 

! Is more than at an anchorite’s supper shown. 

I grant him all the kindest can accord ; 
And this was well for him, but not for those 
Millions who found him what oppression chose. 


| 
! 
| 
l @ XLVII. 
The New World shook him off; the Old yet groans 
Beneath what he and his prepared, if not 
Completed : he leaves heirs on many thrones 
To all his vices, without what begot 
Compassion for him — his tame virtues ; drones 
Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 
A lesson which shall be re-taught them, wake 
Upon the thrones of carth ; but let them quake ! 
i 


} 
XLVIIL 
| “ Five millions of the primitive, who hold [plored 
| The faith which makes ye great on earth, im- 
A part of that vast aif they held of old, — 
| Freedom to worship— not alone your Lord, 
Michael, but you, and you, Saint Peter! Cold 

Must be your souls, if you have not abhorr'd 
The foe to Catholic participation 
| In all the license of a Christian nation. 


XLIX. 

‘ © True ! he allow'd them to pray God: but as 

_ A consequence of prayer, refused the law 

| Which would have placed them upon the same base 
' With those who did not hold the saints in awe.” 
| But here Saint Peter started from his place, 
And cried, “ You may the prisoner withdraw : 

| Ere heaven shall ope ber portals to this Guelph, 

| While I am guard, may I be damn’d myself! 


L. 
* Sooner will I with Cerberus exchange 
| My office (and Ais is no sinecure) 


1 [George I11.’s determination against the Catholic claims.) 
e[ 


—8NMom the opposite region 
Heavy and suiphurous clouds relfd on, — * — 


t 

There qith the — accurat, m congenial darkness env 

Were the Souls of the Wicked, who, wilful in gulit ant errar, | 

Chose the service of sin, and now were abiding ite waren. 
—— — to them To Peprd anguish ; 
fo ae 

eRe . 

sin hail within, to WHICH ell enter & oR : | 


So it abstracted the sense, might be deem’d a remision of torment. 
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Than see this royel Bedlam bigot range 
The azure fields of heaven, of that be sure !” 
“ Saint |" replied Satan; “ you do well to avenge 
The wrongs he made your satellites endure ;! . 
And if to this exchange you should be given, 
I'll try to coax our Cerberns up to heaven.” 


LL 

Here Michael interposed: “ Good saint and devil ! 

Pray, not so fast ; you both outrun discretion. 
Saint Peter ! you were wont to be mgre civil : 

Satan ! excuse this warmth of his expression, 
And condescension to the vulgar’s level: 

Even saints sometimes forget themselves in session. 
Have you got more to say ? "-—‘* No. ”—“ If you please, 
I'll trouble you to call your witnesses,” 


LIL 
Then Satan turn’d and waved his swarthy hand, 
Which stirr'd with its electric qualities 
Clouds farther off than we can understand, 
Although ‘we find him sometimes in ovr skies; 
Infernal thunder shook both sea and land 
In all the planets, and hell’s batteries 
Let off the artillery, which Milton mentions 
As one of Satan's most sublime inventions. 2 


LOL 

This was a signal unto such damn'd souls 

As have the privilege of their damnation 
Extended far beyond the mere controls 

Of worlds past, present, or to come; no station © 
Is theirs particularly in the rolls 

Of hell assign’d ; but where their inclination 
Or business carries them in search of game, 
They may range freely — being damn'd the same. 


LIV. 

They are proud of this— as very well they may, 

It being a sort of knighthood, or gilt key 
Stuck in their loins? ; or like to an “ entré” 

Up the back stairs, or such free-masonry. 
I borrow my comparisons from clay, 

Being clay myself. Let not those spirits be 
Offended with such base low likenesses ; 
We know their posts are nobler far than these. 


LV. 

When the great signal ran from heaven to hell-— 

About ten million times the distance reckon’d 
From our sun to its earth, as we can tell 

How much time it takes up, even to a second, 
For every ray that travels to dispel 

The fogs of London, through which, dimly beacon’d, 
The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, 
If that the summer is not tea severe ; 4— 


LVL 
1 say that I can tell —‘t was half a minute: 
I know the solar beams take up more time 
Ere, pack'd up for their journey, they begin it; 
But then their telegraph is less sublime, 


At the edge of the cloud, the Princes ef Darkness were marahall’d; 
Dimiy deseriad within wore wings and truculent faces : 

And in the thick obscure there — & INUtHTEts Uproar, 
Railing, and fury, and strife, that the whole deey y of darkness 


id motion.” 
Roll’d Like a tronbled sea, with a wide and SoUTREY:) 


a 
3 [A gold or gilt key, 
coat, marks a ied cham 
4 (An allusion to Horace Welpole's expression in aletter— 
“ The summer has set in sa usual severity."’] 


peep ing from below the skirts of the 
n.J 


— — — — 
———— 
re ot a iets tees cme nie Matte oO Rone — - 
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And if they ran a race, they would not win it 
'Gainst Satan's couriers bound for their own clime. 
The sun takes up some years for every ray 

To reach its goal-—the devil not half a day. 


LVI. 

Upon the verge of space, about the size 

Of half-a-crown, a little speck appear'd 
(I’ve seen a something like it in the skies 

In the Ægean, ere a squall); it near'd, 
And, growing bigger, took another guise ; 

Like an aérial ship it tack’d, and steer’d, 
Or was steer’d (I am doubtful of the-grammar 
Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza stam- 

mer; — 


LVIII. 
Bat take your choice); and then it grew a cloud ; 
And so it was—a cloud of witnesses, ! 
But such a cloud! No land e’er saw a crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these ; 
They shadow'd with their myriads space ; their loud 
And varied cries were like those of wild geese 
(If nations may be liken'd to a goose), 
And realised the phrase of “ hell broke loose.” 


LIX. 
| Here crash’d a sturdy oath of stout John Bull, 
Who damn‘d away his eyes as heretofore : 
There Paddy brogued By Jasus! — “+ What ‘s your 
t wull ?” [swore 
The temperate Scot exclaim’d: the French ghost 
In certain terms I sha‘n’t translate in full, 
As the first coachman will; and ‘midst the war, 
The voice of Jonathan was beard to express, 
“ Our president is going to war, I guess.” 


LX. 
Besides there were the Spaniard, Dutch, and Dane ; 
In short, an universal shoal uf shades, 
From Otaheite's isle to Salisbury Plain, 
Of all climes and professions, years and trades, 
Ready to swear against the good king's reign, 
Bitter as clubs in cards are against spades : 
All summon'd by this grand “ subpcena,” to 
*t be damn’d like me or you. 


Try if kings mayn 
LXI. 
When Michael saw this host, he first grew pale, 
As angels can ; next, like Italian twilight, 


1 [* On on cersiean floor by that dread circle surrounded, 
soul of the King alone. Im front was the Presence 
Vard with — acess of sents — * oe — of darines ; 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


He turn'd all colours — as a peacock's tail, 

Or sunset streaming through a Gothic — 
In some old abbey, or a trout not stale, 

Or distant lightning on the horizon by night, 
Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue. 


LXIL 

Then he address’d himself to Satan: “ Why — 

My good old friend, for such I deem you, though 
Our different parties make us fight so shy, 

I ne’er mistake you for a personal foe ; 
Our difference is political, and I 

Trust that, whatever may occur below, 
You know my great respect for you: and this 
Makes me regret whate’er you do amiss — 


LXIII. 
“ Why, my dear Lucifer, would you abuse 
My call for witnesses? I did not mean 
That you should half of earth and hell produce ; 
‘Tis even superfluous, since two honest, clean, 
True testimonies are enough: we lose 
Our time, nay, our eternity, between 
The accusation and defence: if we 
Heur both, ’t will stretch our immortality.” 


LXIV. 

Satan replied, “ To me the matter is 

Indifferent, in a personal polnt of view; 
I can have fifty better souls than this 

With far less trouble than we have gone through 
Already ; and I merely argued his 

Late majesty of Britain's case with you 
Upon a point of form: you may dispose 
Of him ; I’ve kings enough below, God knows !”” 


LXV. 
| Thus spoke the Demon? (late call'd “ multifaced” 
By multo-scribbling Southey}. “ Then we'll call 
One or two persons of the myriads placed 
Around our congress, and dispense with all 
The rest,” quoth Michael; “ Who may be so graced 
Astospeak first ? there ‘s choice enough — who shall 
It be?” Then Satan answer'd, “ There are many; 
But you may choose Jack Wilkes as well as any.” 


LXVI. 
A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking sprite 
Upon the instant started from the throng, 


“{ — * Nut when he ataod in the Presence, 
Then * ble Frend dis diamay'd, thoagh with — clothed as a gat 


Andthe — i en were mute — the lips, which nee scatter’ 
Accusation and slander, were stlit. No time for evasion 

This, in the Presence he stood + no place for flight ty for dimembiing 
No pousbiliry there. From the souls on the cdge of the darknema, 
Treo he produced, prime movers and agents of miachies, — bade them 
Show thennelves faithful now to the caves for which they bad labour‘d. 
vou and gullty souls, where now thetr audac e now 


chy ⸗ 
te the insolent tongues ao of old at rejoinder # 


—— —— ; “confronted with bin had 
At the Judgment-seut * they stood.” ~~ tHovrasr.} —— 
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THE VISION 


. Drese’d in a fashion now forgotten quite ; } 


For all the fashions of the flesh stick long 
By people in the next world ; where unite 

All the costumes since Adam's, right of wrong, 
From Eve's fig-leaf down to the petticoat, 
Almost as scanty, of days less remote. 


LXVII. 
The spirit look’d around upon the crowds 
Assembled, and exclaim'd, “ My friends of all 
The spheres, we shall catch cold amongst these clouds ; 
So let’s to business : why this general call ? 
If those are freeholders I see in shrouds, 
And ‘tis for an election that they bawl, 
Behold a candidate with unturn'd coat ! 
Saint Peter, may I count upon your vote ?” 


LXVIII. 
‘¢ Sir,” replied Michael, “ you mistake ; these things 
Are of a former life, and what we do 
Above is more august ; to judge of kings 
Is the tribunal met: so now you know.” 

“ Then I presume those gentlemen with wings,” 
Said Wilkes, “ are cherubs; and that soul below 
Looks much like George the Third, but to my mind 

A good deal older — Bless me! is he blind >” 


LXIX. 

“He is what you behold him, and his doom 
Depends upon his deeds,” the Angel said. 

“ Tf you have aught to arraign in him, the tomb 
Gives license to the humblest beggar’s head 

To lift itself against the loſtiest. —“ Some,” ‘ 
Said Wilkes, * don’t wait to sce them laid in lead, 

For such a liberty-—and I, for one, 

Have told them what I thought beneath the sun.” 


LXX. 

Above the sun repeat, then, what thou hast 

To urge against him,” said the Archangel. “ Why,” 
Replied the spirit, “ since old scores are past, 

Must I turn evidence? In faith, not L 
Besides, I beat him hollow at the last, 

With all his Lords and Commons: in the sky 
I don’t like ripping up old stories, since 
His conduct was but natural in a prince. 


LXXI. 
* Foolish, no doubt, and wicked, to oppress 
A poor unlucky devil without a shilling ; 
But then 1 blame the man himself much less 
Than Bute and Grafton, and shall be unwilling 


t } wee * Boholding the foremost, 
tim by the cast af hia eye ob oblique, I knew aa the flrebrand 
Whorn the unthinking tace hetd for their idat and hero, 
Lori of Misruie in tis day. But how was that countenance alter'd 
never been —— 


Where emotion of fear or of shame had 

That invincible forehent abash'd ; i; and those eyes w in malice 
Once had been wont tw ahine with wit and hilarity —— 

Into how deep a glooen Unetr mournful expreasion had setuled ! 

Not with evil intent, he had chosen e of evil, 

— follow 
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OF JUDGMENT. 21. | 


| To see him puntsh'd here for their excess, 
Since they were both damn‘d long ago, and still in 
Their place below: for me, I have forgiven, 
| And vote his ‘ habeas corpus’ into heaven,” 


LXXII. 
“Wilxes,“ said the Devil, “ I understand all this; 
You turn’d to half a courtier ere you died, 2 
And seem to think It would not be amiss 
To grow a whole one on the other side 
Of Charon’s ferry ; you forget that Ais 
Reign is concluded ; whatsoe'er betide, 
| He won't be sovereign more: you ‘ve lost your labour, 
— at the best he will but be your neighbour. 


LXXIII. 
** However, I knew what to think of it, 
When I beheld you in your jesting way, 
Flitting and whispering round about the spit 
Where Belial, upon duty for the day, 
With Fox's lard was basting William Pitt,. 
His pupil; I knew what to think, I say: 
That fellow even in hell breeds farther ills; 
I'll have him gagg’d—'t was one of his own bills. 


LXXIV. 
“ Call Junius!” 3 From the crowd a shadow stalk’d, 
And at the name there was a general squeeze, 
So that the very ghosts no longer walk’d 
In comfort, at their own adrial ease, 
But were all ramm'‘d, and jamm'd (but to be balk'd, 
As we shall sce), and jostled hands and knees, 


= Like wind compress'd and pent within a bladder, 











— 





Or like a human colic, which is sadder. 


LXXV. 
The shadow came —a tall, thin, grey-hair’d figure, 
That look'd as it had been a shade on earth ; 
Quick in its motions, with an air of vigour,- 
But nought to mark its breeding or its birth: 
Now it wax'd little, then again grew bigger, 
With now an air of gloom, or savage mirth ; 
But as you gazed upon its features, they 
Changed every instant — to wha?, none could say. 
LXXVL 
The more intently the ghosts gazed, the less 
Could they distinguish whose the features were ; 
The Devil himself seem'd puzzled even to guess ; 
They varied like a dream — now here, now there; 
And several people swore from out the press, 
They knew him perfectly ; and one could swear 
He was his father: upon which another 
Was sure he was his mother's cousin's brother: 


— PTE 
et — — — — — — 


3 [For the political history of John Wilkes, who died cham- 
berlain of the city of London, we must refer to any history of 
the retgn of George III. His prodiigate — character is 
abundantly displayed in the tion of 
by Ats daughter ! since his death. 

3 Bahco ip balers his com tn guilt and tn suffering, 
: Brought to the ff ahaha fixe hi, — like tum from the etal? 


is letters, published 


RE his hy features for 
Speechicss the alanderer stood, and turn'd his fare from the the Monarch, 
— —— hag. aap rari dreadful 

to comclon guilt js the eye of the injured.” — Kouruxt.} 


e restless faen, deprived of other ob of public curio- 
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#0 rhach violence ia Ragland, touching the rights af the Ie and of the 
poyerccmins, ae ithe nature of power. The end of the political drame was 

favour of what was called, and in sonw respects waa, the liberty of the 
people. Encouraged by the success of this great comedian, the curtain 
toraise ft amnin Te’Amscioas and ta give the world a pew piay, infinitely 
> FRlee mm to give v a ’ 
more loteresting and more brilliant shin tee fret." A. SisonD-} 








BYRON'S 





| ses 
LEXVIL 
Another, that he was a duke, or knight, 
An orator, & lawyer, or a priest, 
A nabob, a man-midwife!: but the wight =. 
Mysterious changed his countenance at least 
-As oft as they their minds: though in full sight 
He stood, the puzzle only was increased ; 
The man was a phantasmagoria in 
Himself — he was so volatile and thin. © 


LXAVIIL 
The moment that you had pronounced him one, 
. Presto } his face changed, and he was another ; 

And when that change was hardly well put on, 

It varied, till I don’t think his own mother 
(If that he had a mother) would her son 

Have known, he shifted so from one to t’ other ; 
Til! cuessing from a pleasure grew a task, 
At this epistolary “ Iron Mask.’"§ 


LXXIX. 

For sometimes be like Cerberus would seem — 

“ Three gentlemen at once” (as sagely says 
Good Mrs. Malaprop); then you might deem 

That he was not even oxe ; NOW Many rays 
Were flashing round him ; and now a thick steam 

Hid him from sight — like fogs on London days: 
Now Burke, now Tooke, he grew to people's fancies, 
And certes often like Sir Philip Francis. 4 


LXXX. 
I’ve an hypothesis — ‘tis quite my own ; 
I never let it oat till now, tor fear 
Of doing people harm about the throne, 
And injuring some minister or peer, 
On whom the stigma might perhaps be blown ; | 
It is—-my gentle public, lend thine ear ! 
»T is, that what Junius we are wont to call | 
Was really, truly, nobody at all. 
t 


! 
\ 


| 


LXXXI. 
I don't see wherefore letters should not be 
Written without hands, since we daily view 


1 {Among the various persons to whom the Letters ot 
Junius have been attributed we find the Duke of Portiand, 


_— 


Lord oe Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, Mr. Burke, Mr. | 
Dunning, the Rev. John Horne Tooke, Mr. Hugh Buyd, Dr, | 
Wilmot, £c.) 


a is I don’t know what to think. Why should Junius be 
ead? If suddenly apoplexed. would he rest in his grave : 
without sending his wdeAo tou shout inthe ears of posterity, 
* Junius was X. Y. Z., Bag. buried in the parish of * * ***," 
Repair his monument, ye churchwardens! Print a new 
edition of his Letters, ye book scllers ! finpossible,—the man . 
weust be alive, and will never die without the disclosare. [ like 
him * he was a good hater.” — Kurun Diary, Nov. 23. 1sig. 
Sir Philip Francia died in Dec. 1814.) 


3 (The wm of “homme an masque de fer,” the ever- . 
lasting puzzie of the last century, has at length, tn rral | 
opinion, been cleared up. by a French work published in 1895, - 
and which formed the 
by Lord Dover. See Quarteriy Heview, vol. xxxiv. p. 18.) 


4 [That the work entitled “ The identity of Janina with a | 
distinguished Living Character established” proves Sir Philip 
Francs to be Junius, we wil} not aflirm ; but this we can 
safely assert ; that it accum such amass of clecumstantial 
evidence as renders it extremely difficult to befieve he ts not, 
ard that, tf so many coincidences shat] be found to have mis- 
led usin this case, our faith in all conclusions drawn from 

of a kind may be shaken. ~- Mack- 
invrouu 
—— is, “ Stat mominds 
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is of an ontertaining one in English - 


’ 


WORKS, 
Them written without heads ; and books, we see, 
Are fill'd as well without the latter too: 
And really till we fx on somebody 
For certéin sure to claim them as his due, 
Their author, like the Niger's mouth, will bother 
The world to say if there be mouth or author. 


LXXXIL. 

* And who and what art thou?” the Archahgel said. 

“ For that you may consult my title-page,” 
Replied this mighty shadow of a shade : 

** If I have kept my secret half an age, 
I scarce shall tell it now.”——~** Canst thou upbrald,” 

Continued Michael, “ George Rex, or allege 
Aught further?” Junius answer'd, You had better 
First ask him for Ais answer to my letter : 

? 


LXXXIII. 

“ My charges upon record will outlast 

The brass of both his epitaph and tomb.’’ 
“ Repent’st thou not,“ said Michael, “ of some past 

Exaggeration ? something which may doom 
Thyself if false, as him if true? Thou wast 

Too bitter — is it not so? — in thy gloom 
Of passion ? -“ Passion !” cried the phantom dim, 
“ IT loved my country, and I hated him. 





LXXXIV, 
“ What I have written, I have written : let 
The rest be on his head or mine!"’ So spoke 
Old “ Nominis Umbra >;" and while speaking yet, 
Away he melted in celestial smoke, 6 
Then Satan said to Michael, “ Don’t forget [Tooke, 
To call George Washington’?7, and John Horne 
And Franklin ;’"— but at this time there was heard 
A cry for room, though not a phantom stirr'’d. 


LXXXY. 
At length with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 
Of cherubim appointed to that post, 
The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 
His way, and look'd as if his journcy cost 


Reizing the guilty pair, he swung them alofi, and in vengeance 
broad, far into the aulphurons 


Hur!'d them all a . 
Sons of Faction, he warn'd! And ye, ye Slanderers' learn ye 
Justice, and beat in tind that after death there fa judgment. 
Whurling, away they New!) Nor long himaelt did he , 

Ere frum the ground where he stor, caught up by a vehement whirl- 
He ton was hurned away: and the 4 with Nghtning wed Urenier 
Voilying aright and aleft amid the accumalate biscknew, 

tt ite Inmates accom, and the limits of ether 

Drove the hircine host olwceng ; they — ——— ant arvanurg 

fell precipitate down to their dolorou: place of enduarance.”.._.Soy rin t.} 


i‘ ‘6 J, and ail ——————— from the i 
ased, and all sounds were hush‘d, til again te ulaman 
Was the voice of the Angel heard through the aicsice of Heaven. — 
J—— —— X 
wmnb in his presenon, ’e who an 
Come ye before him new, and here accuse ar : : 

« « « « Fearn the Souls of the Rigssad 
home weer shee than whe advanced: and more 


Spirits who bot yet acoomplish'd their Keation, 
Yet nein from pride, from ——— error deliver, 
Purged of the file wherewith the clouded, 
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Some trouble. When his burden down he iaid, 
“ What's this?” cried Michael; “ why, tis not a 
ghost?” 
“ J know it,” quoth the incubus; “ but te 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me. 


LXXXVL 
“ Confound the renegado! I have sprain’d 
My left wing, he’s #0 heavy ; one would think 
’ Some of his works about his neck were chain’d. 
But to the point; while hovering o’er the brink 
Of Skiddaw ! (where as usual it still rain’d), 
I saw a taper, far below me, wink, 
And stooping, caught this fellow at a libel — 
No less on history than the Holy Bible. 


LXXXVII. 
‘© The former is the devil's scripture, and 
The latter yours, good Michael : so the affair 
Belongs to all of us, you understand. 
I snatch’d him up just as you see him there, 
And brought him off for sentence out of hand : 
I've scarcely been ten minutes in the air — 
At least a quarter it can hardly be: 
I dare say that his wife is still at tea.” 


LXXXVHTI. 

Here Satan said, “ I know this man of old, 

And have expected him for some time here ; 
A sillier fellow you will scarce behold, 

Or more conceited in his petty sphere : 
But surely it was not worth while to fold 

Such trash below your wing, Asmodeus dear : 
We had the poor wretch safe (without being bored 
With carriage) coming of his own accord. 


LXXXIX. 

‘‘ But since he's here, iet's see what he has done.” 
it “ Done!” erded Asmodeus, * he anticipates 
| The very business you are pow upon, 

And scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
Who knows to what his ribaldry may run, 

When such an ass as this, like Balaam’s, prates?” 
** Let’s hear,” quoth Michael, ** what he has to say; 
You know we're bound to that m every way.” 


xc. 
Now the bard, glad to get an audience, which 
By no means often was his case below, 
Began to cough, and hawk, and hem, and pitch 
His voice into that awful note of woe 
To all unhappy hearers within reach 
Of poets when the tide of rhyme's in flow, 
But stuck fast with his first hexameter, 
Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir. 


XCI. 

But ere the spavin'd daetyls could be spurr’d 
Into recitative, In great dismay, 

Both cherublm and seraphim were heard 

To murmur loudly through their long array ; 
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1 (Mr. Southay'’s residence fs on the shore of Derwent- 
water, near the mountain Skiddaw.} 

2 {[—— “ Mediocribus eseo portis 
Non D1, non homines, non concessere colunmne."— Horace. ] 

3 (‘The king's trick of repeating his words in this way was 
a ferknle source of ridicule to Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot} ; for 


example -— 
BE based gr onpien, Hane 9 Sie — 
Amida be 9 ut | : 
Now tural to Whitbread with comtplecmace evund; 


merry, thus address tive 
— og fa ‘ttrue? I hear, 1 hear 
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THE VISION OF ‘JUDGMENT. 
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And Michael rose ere he could get a word 

Of aft his founder'd verses under way, [best —- 
And cried, “‘ For God's sake, stop, iny friend! ‘t were 
Non dh, non Aomince-—- you know the rest.” 2 


* XCIL 
A general bustle spread throughout the throng, 
Which #eem’d to hold all verse in detestation ; 
The angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service ; anid the generation 
Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long 
Before, to profit by a new occasion ; {what 18 
The monarch, mute till then, exclaim'’d, “ What! 
Pye 4 come again? No more — no more of that!” 


XCIII. 
The tumult grew; an universal cough 
Convulsed the skies, as during a debate, 
When Castlereagh has been up long enough 
(Before he was first minister of state, 
Imean — the slaves hear now); some cried “ Off, off 1” 
AS at a farce; till, grown quite desperate, 
The bard Saint Peter pray’d to interpose 
(Himself an author) only for his prose. 


XCIV. 

The varlet was not an ill-favour'd knave ; 
A good deal like a vulture in the face, 

With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, which gave 
A smart and sharper-looking sort of grace 

To his whole aspect, which, though rather grave, 
Was by no means 80 ugly as his case ; 

But that, indeed, was hopeless as can be, 

Quite a poetic felony “ de se.” 


XCV. 
Then Michael blew his trump, and still’d the noise 
With one still greater, as is yet the mode 
On earth besides; except some grumbling voice, 
Which now and then will make a slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, few will twice 
Lift up their langs when fairly overcrow’d ; 
And now the bard could plead his own bad cause, 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. 


XCVI. 

He said — (I only give the heads) — he said, 

He meant no harm in scribbling; t was his way 
Upon all topics; 't was, besides, his bread, 

Of which he butter’d both sides ; 't woutd delay 
Too long the assembly {he was pleased to dread), 

And take up rather more time than a day, 
To name his works — he would but cite a few — 
* Wat Tyler” —— “Rhymes on Blenheim "— * Wa- 

terloo,” 


* 










XCVII. 
He had written praises of a regicide; 
He had written praises of all kings whatever; 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 


What? What? I'm tnié that vou ‘re a mb 

Of Pym, the famous fellow Pym : 

What, Whitbread, ix it uve what people say ? 

Ron of « roundhoadl ars rot — he? 
hirtieth ef January don’t you 

Yea, yes, you oat calls you eat calf"s head 1° "| 


4 [Henry James Pye, the predecessor of Mr. Southey in the 
— 2 in 13. He was the author of many 
works, besides his official Odes, among others " Alfred,” an 
epic since defunct. Pye 
‘was & man of gond family in Berkshire, eat some time in par- 
— and was eminently reapectable in every thing but bis 
poetry. 
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For pantisvcracy ‘he once had cried 

Aloud, a echerne less moral than ‘twas clever ; 
Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin — 
Had turn'd his coat—and would have turn’d his skin. 


XCVIII. 

He had sung against all battles, and agnin 

In their high praise and glory; he had call'd 
Reviewing } “ the ungentle craft,” and then 

Become as base a critic as e’er crawl'd — 
Fed, paid, and pamper'd by the very men 

By whom his muse and morals had been maul'd : 
We had written much blank verse, and blanker prosc, 
And more of both than anybody knows. 


XCIX. 
He had written Wesley's life: — here turning round 
To Satan, “ Sir, I’m ready to write yours, 
In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
With notes and preface, all that most allures 
The pious purchaser; and there ’s no ground 
For fear, for I can choose my own reviewers : 
So let me have the proper documents, 
That I may add you to my other saints.” 


C. 
Satan bow’d, and was silent. “ Well, if you, 
With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael? ‘There are few 
Whose memoirs could be render'd more divine. 
Mine is a pen of all work; not so new 
As it was once, but I would make you shine 
Like your own trumpet. By the way, my own 
Has more of brass in it, and is as well blown. 


cL : 
“ But talking about trumpets, here 's my Vision ! 
Now you shall judge, all people; yes, you shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my decision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or fall. * 


I settle all these things by intuition, 
Times present, past, to come, heaven, hell, and all, 


} See “ Life of Henry Kirke White.” 


2 | Lift up your heads, ye Gates; and ye everlasting ——— 
2 


Be ye tit up! Porto! a glorified Monarch approac’ 
ely govern’d his people. 


4 


One who in righteousnen reigns, and r 
Who are these that await him within >. Nawau, the Detiverer, 
Mim | knew Thou, too, O matchless Eliza, 


acellent Queen, wert there! and thy brother's beautiful spirit. 
There wa he of the sabie mail, the hero of Cressy, 


Ldon-hearted Rachard was there, redoubtable warrior. 
* Lane the spirit of Alfred. 


‘Alfred, than whom no prince with loftier intellect xifted. 
.. Bedel bebpld, who, hamble and tity, 


a night 
rrelious Friar; 


Bacon aiso was there, the ma 
too, Pather Chaucer! J saw, and delighted to sre (hee — 
——— tho in our hearts for hi hath erected an empire. 


-~- «  « A train whom searer duty attr ‘ 
Through the Gate of Bliss came forth to welcome their Rovereign. 


and — al]. Conspicueus among them 
the Seaman who fell on the shores of Owhyhee.® 


of Germany +, ours by ad 


3 Alfonso, speaking of the Ptolemean system, said, that 
“had he been consulted at the creation of the world, he would 
have spared the Maker some absurditics." 

4 Bee Aubrey’s account of the apparition which di red 
“with a curious perfuine and amped melodious £ — or 
gee the “ Antiquary.” vol. {. p. 225.—{* As the vision shut 
his volume, a strain of deli music seemed to fill the 

” ~* The usual time,” says Grose, “at which 

make their appearanee is midnight, and seldom before 

is dark ; th some audacious apirits have been said to 
even by day-light ; but of this there are few ces, 


cod those mostly oats who had been laid, and whose terms 
of oon expired. 1 cannot learn that ghosts 
© Cook. 


4 Handel. 
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BYRON’S WORKS. 


Like king Alfonso. When I thus see double, 
I save the Deity some worlds of trouble.” 


CII. 


He ceased, and drew forth an MS.; and no 


Persuasion on the part of devils, or saints, 


Or angels, now could stop the torrent; so 


3 


He read the first three lines of the contents 


, But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 


Had vanish’d, with variety of scents, 


| Ambrosia] and sulphureous, as they sprang, 
| Like lightning, off from his “ melodious twang.” 4 


t 
1 


| 
} 


| 


| 


CTH. 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell: 

The angels stopp'd their ears and plied their pinions ; 
The devils ran howling, deafen’d, down to hell ; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own domi- 
(For ‘tis not yet decided where they dwell, [nions— 

And I leave every man to his opinions) ; 
Michael took refuge ii his trump — but, Io! 
His teeth were sect on edge, he could nut blow! 


CIV. 

Saint Peter, who has hitherto been known 

For an impetuous saint, upraised his keys, 
And at the fifth line knock'd the poet down ; 5 

Who fell like Phaeton, but more at ease, 
Into his lake, for there he did not drown; 

A different web being by the Destinies 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, whene’er 
Reform shall happen either here or there. 


CV. 

He first sank to the bottom — like his works, 

But soon rose to the surface ~like himself; 
For all corrupted things are buoy'd like corks, ® 

By their own rottenness, light as an elf, 
Or wisp that flits o’er a morasa: he Jurks, 

It may be, still, like dul] books on a shelf, 
In his own den, to scrawl some “ Life” or “ Vision,” 7 
As Welborn says-——“ the devil turn’d precisian.” 


carry tapers in their hands, ns they are sometimes depicted. 
Dragging chains is not the fashion of English ghosts; chains 
and black vestments being chivdy the accoutrements of foreign 
— seen in arbitrary governments; dead or alive, En- 
glish spirits are free. During the narration of its business, a 
host must by no means be interrupted 7 on of any 
ind: ita narration being completed, it vanishes away, fre- 
quently in a flash of light; in which case, some ghosts have 
been so considerate as to desire the party to whom th 
peared to shut their cyes: — sometimes its departure is at- 
tended with moat delightful music.”’] ‘ 
5 [** When I beheld them meet, the desive of my soul o’creame me; 
And when with harp and voire the loud hosannahs of welcome 
Fili'd the rejoiciny sky, as the happy company enter’d 
Through the Everlasting (lates, 1, ton, pres’d forward to enter — 
But the weight of’ the body withheld me. -~ 1 staop'’d to the fountain, 
Eager to drink y anc? to put aun all that was earthly. 
Darkness came over me then at the chilling touch of the water, 
And my feet methoughs sunk, and I feil preci Ntarting, 
Then [ awoke, and bebeid the mountains in twilight before me, 
Dark and distinct; and, instead of the rapturous ound of hosennehs, 
Heard the bel) fram the tower, 1012! 701,15 through the silence « 
evoning.”— Bayraey. 

§ A drowned body lies at the bottom till rotten; it tha 
floats, as most people know, 

7 [Southey's Vision of Judgment appears to us to be em Il! 
Judged, and not a well-executed work. It certainly hus adres 
nothing to the reputation of its author in any reapect. ‘Th 
nobleness of his motive does not atone for the ‘ 
putting it Into au reprehensible a form. Milton's examp' 
will, perhaps, be pleaded in his vindication ; but Milton alor 
has ever founddd a fiction on the basis of revelation, witho 
degrading his eutject. He alone has succeeded in meg 
his readers into the spiritual world. No other attempt of t! 
kind has ever appeared! that can be read without a consta 
feeling of ng Hike burlesque, and 4 wish that the Ts 
tarus and Elysium of the idolatrous Greeks should still be t 
hell and the heaven of pontry. A smile at the a 
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THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. 





CVL. 
As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 
Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 
Which kept my optics free from all delusion, 
And show’d me what I in my turn have shown; 


a laugh at the absurdity of the poet, might then be —5 by 
the reader, without an appreheusion that he was gu ity of 
rofanity in giving it. Milton has been blamed by the most 
fadicious critics, and his warmest admirers, for expressing the 
counsels of Eternal Wisdom, and the decrees of Almighty 
Power, by words — to the Deity. It offends against 
poetical propriet poetical probability. It is impossible 
to deceive ourse ra into. & momentary and poetical belief 
that words proceeded from the Holy Spirit, except on the 
warrant of inspiration Itself. It is here only that Milton fails, 
and here Milton sometimes shocks *The Janguage and con- 
duct ascribed by Milton to his inferior spirits, accord so well 
with our conceptions and belief respecting their nature and 
existence, that in many places we forget that they are, in 
any res the creatures of imagination. The blas — 
of Milton's devils offend not a pious ear, because 
devils who utter them. Nor are we displeased with the | — 
resumption in feigning language for heavenly spirits, because 
t is a language that lifts the suul to heaven; and we more 
than believe, we know and feel, that, whatever may be the 
nature of the language of angels, t the language of the poet 
truly interprets their sentiments. The words are human; 
but the truths they express, and the doctrines they teach, arc 
divine. Nothing of the seme kind cun be said of any other 
fable, serfous or ludicrous, pious or profane, that has yct been 
written in any age or language. — Blackwood, 1822.) 


1 (The “ Vision of Judgment” appenten. as has been al- 
ready sald, in “ The Liberal '’-—a Journal which, consisting 
chiefly of pieces by the late Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
was hot saved from ruin by a few contributions, eome of the 
highest merit, by Lord Byron. In his work, entitled * Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries,” Mr. Hunt assaulted the dead 

, with reference to this unhappy Journal ; and his char — 
vee thus taken to pieces at the time in the Quarterly 

Ww: 


“‘Mr. Hunt describes himself as pressed by Lord Byron 
into the undertaking of that hapless magazine: Lord Byron, 
on the contrary, represents himself as urged tu the service by 
the Messrs. Hunt themselves.” e. 

“* Genoa, Oct. Oh, 1422.— Lam afraid the Journal ts a bad 
business, and won't do, but in it Lam sacrificing myself for 
others. J can have no advantage In it. I believe the brothers 
Hunts to be honest men ; I am sure that they are poor ones ; 
they have not a Nap. They pressed me to engage in this 
work, and tn an evil hour I consented ; still I shall not repent 

I can do them the least service. 1 have done all I can for 

eigh Hunt since he came here, but it is alinogt useless : his 
wife is 1]; his six children not very tractaile ; and in affairs 


of this world he himself ts a perfect child. The death of 


—— left them totally aground ; and I could not sec them 
in such a state without using the common fee lines of hu- 
manity, and what means were in my power to sct tucm afloat 
again. 

" Again — Mr. Hunt represents Lord Byron as dropping 
his connection with ‘ The Liberal,’ partly because his friends 
at home (Messrs. Moore, Hobhonse, ——— &c.) told him it 
was 4 discreditable one, and partly because the business did 
not turn out lucrative. 

“** It is a mistake to suppose, that he was not mainly in- 
fluenced by the expectation of srofit. He expected very large 
returns from ‘ The Liberal.’ Readers in these days noed not 
be told, that periodical works which have a large sale are a 
mine of wealth: Lord Byron had calculated that matter well.’ 

Byron and his Contemporaries, p. 50. 

“* The fallure of the large profits - the non-appearance 
of the golden visions he had looked tur, of the Edinburgh or 
Quarterly returns — of the solid and splendid proofs of this 
new —— which he should conquer in the regions of no- 
torlety, to the dazzling of all men’s cyes and his own — this 
it bak Mls was the’ bitter clap pune which made him 
determine to give way.’ — Idid. p. 5 

* Now let us hear Lord Byron — — 

Genoa. Sire lkth, 1822. They will, of course, attribute 
ruotives of all kinds; but 1 shall ae abandon % man like 
Hunt because he Js unfortunate. » E could have no 
—— motivos, and, least of all. nh conuection with 


“* Genoa, 10bre 25th, 1822.~- Now do you see what you 
and your friends do by your — rudeness ? actually 
cement a sort of connection which Pits atrore to prevent, 
and which, had the Hunts pr ed, would not, in all pro- 
babitity, have — As {t is, i will not quit them tn 
thelr: — rh it Mould” cost me character, fame, 
moneys, and ¢ * pee et cetera. My original motives 1 al- 
ready explained ; (in the letter which you thought proper to 
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All I saw farther, in the last confusion, ) 


Was, that King George slipp’d into heaven for 
one ; 
And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 
I left him practising the hundredth psalm. ! 


show ;) they are the true ones, and I abide by them, as I tell 
you, and I told Leigh Hunt, when he questioned me on the 
subject of that letter. He was violently hurt, and never will 
forgive me at the bottom ; but IJ cannot help that. I never 
Meant to make a parade of it; but if he chose to question 
me, I could only answer the plain truth ; and 1 confess, I did 
not see any thing in the letter to hurt him, unless I said he 
was ‘‘ a bore,” which I don’t remember. Had this Journal 
fone on well, and I could have aided to make it better for 
them, I should then have left them after a safe pilotage off a 
lee shore to make a prosperous voyage by themselves. As it 
is, I can’t, and would not if l could, leave them among the 
breakers. As to any community of feeling, thought, or 
——— between Leigh Hunt and me, there is little or none. 
e meet rarely, hardly ever, but I think him a good-prin- 
cipled and able man, and must do as 1 would be done by.” 


The Reviewer proceeds to comment on Mr. Hunt’s general 
abuse of Lord Byron’s manners, habits, and conversation : 


The witness is, in our opinion, disqualified to give evi- 
dence upon any such subjects: his book proves him to be 
equally ignorant of what manners are, and incom t to 
judge what mauners ought to be: his elaborate portraiture 
of his own habits is from beginning to end a very caricature of 
absurdity ; and the man who wrote this book, studiously cast, 
as the whole language of it is, in a free- -and-easy, conversa- 
tional tone, has no more right to decide about the conversation 
of such a man as Lord Byron, than has a pert apprentice to 
pronounce ex cathedrad — from his one-shilling gat tlery, to wit 
~—on the dialogue of a polite comedy. We can easily believe, 
that Lord Byron never talked his best when this was his 
Companion. We can also believe, that Lord Byron’s serious 
conversation, even in its lowest tone, was often unintelligible | 
to Mr. Leigh Hunt. We are morally certain, that in such 
company Lord Byrou talked, very often indeed, for the mere 
purpose of amusing himself at the expense of his ignorant, 
fantastic, lack-a-datsical guest ; that he considered the Mag- 
nus Apollo of Paradise Raw as a precious butt, and acted 
accordingly. We therefore consider Mr. Hunt’s evidence as 
absolutely ‘inadmissible, on strong preliminary grounds. But 
what are we to say ta it, when wo find it, as we do, totally 
and diametrically at variance both with the substance and 
complexion of Lord Byron’s epistolary correspondence ; and 
with the oral testimonies of men whose talents, or nally 
superior beyond all possibility of measuremem to Mr. Hunt's 
have been matured and perfected by study, both of books and 
men, such as Mr. Hunt never even dreamed of; who had 
the advan of meeting Lord Byron on terms of perfect 
equality to all intents and purposes ; and who, qualified, as 
they probably were, above any of their contemporaries, to 
appreciate Lord Byron, whether as a poet, or as a man of 
high rank and pre-eminent fame, mingling in the world in 
society such as he ought never to have sunk below, all with 
one volce pronounce an opinion — and in every par⸗ 
ticular, as well as looking to things broadly and to the general 
effect, the reverse of that which this unworthy and ungrateful 
dependant has cue himself justified in promulgating, on 
the plea of a — which no Lord Byron gurvives to relieve ? 
It is too bad, that he who has, in his own personal conduct, 
as well as in his writings, so much to answer for— who 
abused great opportunities and great talents so lamentably — 
who sinned so deeply, both against the society to which he 
belanged and the literature in which his name will ever bee 
a splendid place - it Is really too bad, that Lord Byron, in 

addition to the grave condemnation of men able to a preciata 
both his merits and his demerits, and well dis to think 
more in sorrow than in anger of.the worst errors that ex- 
isted along with so much that was excellent and noble — it 
is by much too bad, that this great man’s glorious though 
melancholy memory 


* Must also bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged curs and vulgar hacks ' 
whom he fed ; - that his bones must be il ape up ~~ their 
hed of repose to be at once grinned and howled crea-. 
tures wha, even in the least hyena-like of thelr me m * CBD 
touch nothing that mankind would wish to respect without 
polluting it.” 


Mr. Moore’s Verses on Mr. Hunt’s work must not be 
omitted here : — 
“ Next week will be published (as ‘ Lives’ are the rage) 
The whole Reminiscences, wontrous and strange, 
Of a smal) pupp -dog that lived once in the cage 
Of the late e tion at Exeter ’Change. 


“ Though the — is a dog of the kind they call ‘ sad," 
*T is a puppy that much to goad breeding pretends : : 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


The Age of Browe: 


OR, CARMEN SECULARE ET ANNUS HAUD MIRABILIB.! 


“ Impar Congresens Achill." 


I. 
Tnx “ good old times”.—all times when old ‘are 


Arve gone; the present might be if they would ; 
Great things have been, and are, and greater still 
Want little of mere mortals but their will: 

A wider space, a greener field, is given 

To those who play their “‘ tricks before high heaven.” 
I know not if the angels weep, but men 

Have wept enough — for what ?—to weep again ! 


TI. 
All is exploded - be it good or bad. 
Reader! remember when thou wert a lad, 
Then Pitt was all; or, if not all, so much, 
His very rival almost deem'd him such. 2 
We, we have seen the intellectual race 
Of giants stand, like Titans, face ta face— 
Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 
Of eloquence between, which flow'd all free, 
As the deep billows of the Zgean roar 
Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore. 
But where are they — the rivals! a few feet 
Of sullen earth divide each winding sheet. 3 
How peaceful and how powerful is the grave, 
Which bushes all! a calm, unstormy wave, 
Which oversweeps the world. The theme is old 
Of “ dust to dust ;” but half its tale untold : 
Time tempers not its terrors — still the worm 
Winds its cold folds, the tomb preserves its form, 
Varied above, but still alike below ; 
The urn may shine, the ashes will not glow, 
Though Cleopatra's mummy cross the sea 
O’er which from empire she lured Anthony ; 


And few dogs have such opportunities had 
Of knowing how lions bchave — among friends. 


“ How that animal eats, how he moves, how he drinks, 
Is. all noted down by this Boswell so stall ; 
And ’tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks 
That the lion was no such great things affer all. 


* Though he roar’d pretty well — this the pu 
it was all, he says, borrow'd — al} second: 


And he vastly prefers bis own Httle dow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the Hon could pour, 


“*T is, indeed, as fun 25 —— could ask, 
To see how this cockney-b of rabhits 
Takes gravely the lord of the forest to task, 
And lodges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 


* Sa aig — vat oo a dark case) 
h sops every day from the Hon's own pan, 
He Hifts up his Jeg at the noble beast’s carcass, 
And — all a dog, so diminutive, can. 


“ However, the book ’s a good book, being rich in 


Examples and warnings to lions high-bred, 
suffer small mongrelly curs in their &: 


allows — 
roar ; 


itchen, 
‘Who'll feed on thems living, and foul them when dead.'"} 


wrt at Ea ple Cats, 
: eo $ * pub a 
* authenticity was much disputed ut the 


Mr. Joba Hutt. 


Though Alexander’s urn a show be grown 
On shores he wept to conquer, though unknown — 
How vain, how worse than vain, at length appear 
The madman’s wish, the Macedonian’s tear ! 
He wept for worlds to conquer— half the earth 
Knows not his name, or but his death, and birth, 
And desolation; while his native Greece 
Hath all of desolation, save its peace. 
He “ wept for worlds to conquer |” he who ne'er 
Conceived the globe, he panted not to spare ! 
With even the busy Northern Isle unknown, 

| Which holds his urn, and never knew his throne. 4 


III. 

But where is he, the modern, mightler far, 
Who, born no king, made monarchs draw hie car; 
The new Sesostris, whose unharness'd kings, > 
Freed from the bit, belleve themselves with wings, 
And spur the dust o’er which they crawl'd of late, 
_ Chain'd to the chariot of the chicftain’s state ? 
i Yes! where is he, the champion and the child 
Of all that's great or little, wise or wild; (thrones; 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were 
Whose table earth — whose dice were human bones ? 
| Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 6 

And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile. 
| Sigh to hehold the eagle’s lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 

Smile to survey the gueller of the nations 
| Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations ; 

Weep to perceive bim mourning, as he dines, 

O’er curtail’d dishes and o'er stinted wines ; 

O'er petty quarrels upon petty things. 

Ia this the man who scourged or feasted kings ? 


3 (Mr. Fox used to say —“ J never want « word, but Pitt 
never wants the word.“] 
3 (The grave of Mr. Fox, in Westminster Abbey, is within 
eighteen inchea of that of Mr. Pitt, — 
| “ Where — taming thought to — pride !— 


4 
$ 
iy 
, 
n 
i 


an mete. 


The mighty chiefs sleep side by 
op upon Fox's grave the tear, 
"T will trickle to his rival's bier : 
O’er Pitt's the mourntul requiem sound, 
And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 
The solemn echo seems to cry — 
* Here let their discord with them die ; 
8 not for those a separate doom, 
hom fate made brothers in the tomb ; 
But search the land of Hving men, 
Where wilt thon find thetr lite ey 
Sia Warten Scott.) 
4 iA sarco s, of breccia, supposed to have contained 
the dust of Alexander, which came fnto the possession of the 
English army, in consequence of the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria, in February, i802, was presented by George III. to the 
British Museum.} ; 
5 [Sesostrie is said, by Diodorus, te have had his chariot 
drawn by eight vanquished sovereigns : — 
* ene his car Sesostris struck my view, 
Ww scepter'd slaves in golden harness drew ; 
His hands a bow and pointed jav‘'lin nokd, — 
Hida giant mbes are aym‘d fu scales of gold.” —Pors.} 
* 7St. Helena.) 
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Behold the seales in which his fortune hangs, 

A surgeon's) statement, and an carl's3 harangues ! 
A bust delay’d3, a book refused, can shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 

Is this indeed the tamer of the great, 

Now slave of all could tease or irritate— 

The paltry gacler* and the prying spy, 

‘The staring stranger with his note-book nigh ? ® 
Plunged in a dungeon, he had still been great; 
How low, bow little was this middle state, 

Between a prison and a palace, where 

How few could fel for what he had to bear ! 

Vain his complaint,-— my lord presents his bill, 

His food and wine were doled out duly still ; 

Vain was his sickness, never was a clime 

So free from homicide — to doubt ’s a crime; 

And the stiff surgeon, who maintain’d his cause, 
Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s applause.® 
But smile — though all the pangs of brain and heart 
Disdain, defy, the tardy aid of art; 

Though, save the few fond friends and imaged face 
Of that fair boy his sire shall ne’er embrace, 

None stand by his low bed — though even the mind 
Be wavering, which long awed and awes mankind ; 
Smile — for the fetter'd eagle breaks his chain, 

And higher worlds than this are his again.7 


IV. 
How, if that soaring spirit still retain 
A conscious twilight of his blazing reign, 
How must he smile, on looking down, to see 
The little that he was and sought to be! 
What though his name a wider empire found 
Than his ambition, though with scarce a bound ; 
Though first in glory, deepest in reverse, 
He tasted empire’s blessings and its curse ; 
Though kings, rejoicing in their late escape 
From chains, would gladly be their tyrant's ape ; 
How must he smile, and turn to yon lone grave, 
The proudest sea-mark that o'ertops the wave ! 
What though his gaoler, duteous to the last, 
Scarce deem'd the coffin's lead could keep him fast, 
Refusing one poor line along the lid, 
To date the birth and death of all it hid; 


1 (Mr. Barry O'Meara. } * [Earl Bathurst.) 
5 [The bust of his son.] “ [Sir Hudson Lowe.} 


5 (Captain Basil Hall's interesting account of his interview 
with the ex-emperor occurs in his “* Voyage to Loo-choo."’) 


6 (The circumstances under which Mr. O'Meara’s dis- 
Missal from his Majesty's service took one will suffice to 
show how little “ the stiff surgeon” merited the applause of 
Lord Byron. In a letter to the Admiralty Board by Mr. O'M., 
dated Oct. 28. 1818, there accurred the following paragraph : 
—~" In the third interview which Sir Hudson Lowe had with 
Napoleon Bu in May, 1816, be proposed to the latter 
to sond me away, and to replace me by Mr. Baxter, who had 
been several years surgeon in the Corsican Rangers. Failing 
in this attempt, he adopted the resolution of manifesting great 
confidence in me, by loading me with civilities, inviting me 
constantly to dine with him, conversing for hours together 
with me alone, both in his own house and grounds, and at 
Longwood, either fo my own room, or undet the trees and 
elsewhere. On some of these occasions he made to me ob- 
servations upon the benefit which would result to Europe 
from the death of Napoleon Buonaparte ; of which event he 
spoke in a manner which, considering his Mtuation and mine, 


was ly distressing to me." — The Secretary to the 
Adm —— instructed to answer In these terms : —** It is 
impossible to doubt the meaning which this passage was in- 
tended to convey ; and my Lords can as Httte daubt that the 
jnsinuation is a calumnious falsehood: but if it were true, 


and if sa barrible a suggestion were made to you, directly or 
indirectly, it was your bounden duty not to have lost a moment 


in communicating it to the Admiral on the spot, or to the | forty ages behold you.’"} 


That name shall hallow the ignoble shore, 

A talisman to all save him who bore: 

The fleets that sweap before the eastern blast 
Shafi hear their sea-boys hail it from the mast; 
When Victory’s Gallic column shall but rise, 

Like Pompey's pillar, in a desert's skies, 

The rocky isle that holds or held his dust, 

Shall crown the Atlantic like the hero's bust, 
And mighty nature o’er his obsequies 

Do more than niggard envy still denies. 

But what are these to him? Can glory's lust 
Touch the freed spirit or the fetter’d dust ? 

Small care hath he of what his tomb consists; 
Nought if he sleepe——nor more if he exists: 

Alike the better-seeing shade will smile 

On the rude cavern of the rocky isle, 

As if his ashes found their latest home ° 

In Rome's Pantheon or Gaul’s mimic dome. 

He wants not this; but France shall feel the want 
Of this last consolation, though so scant : 
Her honour, fame, and faith demand his bones, 
To rear above a pyramid of thrones; 

Or carried onward in the battle’s van, 

To form, like Guesclin’s§ dust, her talisman. 

But be it as it is — the time may came 

His name shall beat the alarm, like Ziska's drum. 9 


V. 
Oh heaven! of which he was in power a feature; 
Oh earth ! of which he was a noble creature ; 
Thou isle { to be remember'd long and well, 
That saw’st the unfiedged eaglet chip his shell ! 
Ye Alps, which view'd him in his dawning flights. 
Hover, the victor of a hundred fights ! 
Thou Rome, who saw'st thy Cæsar's deeds outdone ! 
Alas! why pass’d he too the Rubicon — 
The Rubicon of man’s awaken'd rights, 
To herd with vulgar kings and parasites ? 
Egypt! from whose all dateless tombs arose 
Forgotten Pharaohs from their Jong repose, 
And shook within their pyramids to hear 
A new Cambyses thundering in their ear; 
While the dark shades of forty ages stood 
Like startled giants by Nile’s famous flood ; 19 


Secretary of State, or to their Lordships. An overture so 
Monstrous in itself, and so deeply Involving, not merely the 
personal character of the governor, but honour of the 
nation, and tke important interest committed to bis charge, 
should not have been reserved in your own breast for (wo 
years, to be — at last, not (ag it would appear) from a 
sense of public duty, but in furtherance of your own personal 
hostility against the guvernor. Either the charge is in the 
last degree false and calurnnious, or — can have no possible 
excuse for having hitherto suppressed it. In either case, and 
without adverting to the general tenour of your conduct, as 
stated in your letter, my Lords consider you to be an improper 
person to continue in his Majesty’s service ; and they have 
directed your name to be erased from the list of naval sur- 
geons accordingly."” O'Meara died in 1836.] 


7 [Buonaparte died the 5th of May, 1821.) 


8 [Guesclin, constable of France, died in the midet of his 
triumphs, before Chateauncuf de Randon, in 1380, The 
English garrison, which had conditioned to surrender at a 
certain time, marched out the day after hie death ; and the 
commander respectfully laid the keys of the fortress on the 
a * that it might appear to have surrendered to his 
ashes. 

* {John Ziska—a — — leader of the Hussites. 
It is recorded of him, that, in dying, ho ordered his skin to 
be nade the covering of a drim. The Bohemians hold his 
memory in superstitious veneration.) 


10 (At the battle of the pyramids, in J 


, 1798, Buonaparte 
said,—* Soldiers! from the summit 


youder pyramids 


a’ 


— — 
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Or from the pyramiid’s tall pinnacle 

Beheld the desert peopled, as from hell, 

With clashing hosts, who strew'd the barren sand 

To re-manure the uncultivated land ! 

Spain | wihtich, a moment mindless of the Cid, 
Beheld his banner flouting thy Madrid ! 
Austria! which saw thy twice-ta’en capital 
Twice spared to be the traitress of his fall ! 

1 Ye race of Frederic !— Frederics but in name 
And filsehood — heirs to all except his fame : 
Who, crush’d at Jena, crouch'd at Berlin, fell 
First, and but rose to follow! Ye who dwell 
Where Kosciusko dwelt, remembering yet 
The unpaid amount of Catherine's bloody debt ! 
Potand { o'er which the avenging angel pase’d, 
But left thee as he found thee, still a waste, 
Forgetting all thy still enduring claim, 

Thy lotted people and extinguish’d name, 

Thy sigh for freedom, thy long flowing tear, 

That sound that crashes in the tyrant's ear — 

Kosciusko! On—on—on—the thirst of war 

Gaspe for the gore of serfs and of their czar. 

The half barbaric Moscow's minarets 

Gleam in the sun, but 't is a sun that sets ! 

Moscow ! thou limit of his long career, ; 

For which rude Charles had wept his frozen tear 

To see in vain—Ae saw thee—how ? with spire 
And palace fuel to one common fire. 

To this the soldfer lent his kindling match, 

To this the peasant gave his cottage thatch, 

To this the merchant flang his hoarded store, 

The prince his hall—and Moscow was no more ! 

Sublimest of volcanos! Etna's flame 

Pales before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s tame ; 

Vesuvius shows his blase, an usual sight 

For gaping tourists, from his hackney‘d height : 

Thou stand'st alone unrivall’d, till the fire 

To come, in which all empires shall expire! 





Thou other element! as strong and stern, 
To teach a lesson conquerors will not learn !— 
Whose icy wing flapp’d o’er the faltering foe, 
Till fell a hero with each flake of snow ; 
How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 
Pierce, till hosts perish'’d with a single pang ! 
In vain shall Seine look up along his banks 
For the gay thousands of his dashing ranks ! 
In vain shal! France recall beneath her vines 
Her youth—- their blood flows faster than her wines ; 
Or stagnant in their human ice remains 
In frozen mummies on the Polar plains. 
In vain will Italy’s broad sun awaken 
Her offepring chill'd; its beams are now forsaken. 
Of all the trophies gather’d from the war, 
What shall return ?—~the conqueror'’s broken car! 


1 (Gustavus a fell at the great battle of Lutzen, in 


t 


November, 2 
# [The Isle of Elba.] 
3 [ refer the reader to the first address of Prometheus in 
vyius, when he is left alone by his attendants, and before 
the arrival of the Chorus of Sea-nymphs. [Thus transiated 
by Patter :— 
* Rethereal alr, and yo ewift-winged winds, 
¥e rivers eeringing Gow freak founte, yo waves, 
That o'er th' in uable ocean wreat 
Your crisped sniles, thou all-producing earth, 
And thee, bright sun, I call, whose Aaming orb 
Views the wide world beneath, see what, a god, 
etter from the gods; with what flerce pains, 
id, what tortures for revolving ages 
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The conqueror’s yet unbroken heart! Again 
The horn of Roland sounds, and not in vain. 
Lutsen, where fell. the Swede of victory, ! 
Beholds him conquer, but, alas! not die: 
Dresden surveys three despots fly once more 
Before their sovereign,-—sovereign as before ; 
But there exhausted Fortune quits the field, 
And Leipsic's treason bids the unvanguish'd yield ; 
The Saxon jackal leaves the lion’s side — 

To turn the bear's, and wolf's, and fox's guide ; 
And backward to the den of his despair 

The forest monarch shrinks, but finds no lair | 


— — — 
x 


Oh ye! and each, and all! Oh France ! who found 
Thy long fair fields, plough'’d up as hostile ground, 
Disputed foot by foot, till treason, still 
His only victor, from Montmartre’s hill 
Lvok'd down o’er trampled Paris! and thot: Isle, 2 
Which seest Etruria from thy ramparts smile, 
Thou momentary shelter of his pride, 

Till woo'd by danger, his yet weeping bride ! 

Oh, France! retaken by a single march, 

Whose path was through one long triumphal arch ! 
Qh, bloody and most bootless Waterlvo ! 

Which proves how fools may have their fortune too, 
Won half by blunder, haif by treachery ; 

Oh, dull Saint Helen! with thy gaoler nigh — 
Hear! hear Prometheus$5 from his rock appeal 

To earth, air, ocean, all that felt or feel 

His power and glory, all who yet shall hear 

A name eternal as the rolling year ; 

He teaches them the lesson taught so long, 

So oft, so vainly — learn to do no wrong ! 

A single step into the right had made 

This man the Washington of worlds betray'd ; 

A single step into the wrong has given 

His name a doubt to all the winds of heaven; 

The reed of Fortune, aud of thrones the rod, 

Of Fame the Moloch or the demigod ; 

His country’s Cæsar, Europe’s Hannibal, 

Without their decent. dignity of fall. 

Yet Vanity herself had better taught 

A surer puth even to the fame he sought, 

By pointing out on history's fruitless page 

Ten thousand conquerors for a single sage. 

While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to heaven, 
Calming the lightning which he thence hath riven, 
Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 
Freedom and peace to that which boasts his hirth ; 4 
While Washington ‘s a watchword, such as ne'er 
Shall] sink while there’s an echo left to air: 4 
While even the Spantiard’s thirst of gold and war 
Forgets Pizarro to shout Bolivar !6 

Alas! why must the same Atlantic wave 

Which wafted freedom gird a tyrant's grave — 


a eo — — — — — —— —— — — — — — — — 


— — 
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J here must azttruggie; such unseemly chains 
This new-raised ruler af the gods devised. 
Ab me! That groan bursts from my anguish'd heart, 
My present woes and future to — 

For favours shown 
To mortal man I bear this weight of woe |") 


4 [The well-known motto on a French medal of Franklin 


was — 
“ Eripuit carlo fulmen, sceptrumaque tyranais.”} 


> {* To be the first man (not the Dictator), not the Sylla, 
but the Washington, or Aristides, the leader in talent and 
truth, la to be next to the Divinity.” —~ Hyron Diary.) 


6 (Simon Bolivar, the liberator of Colombia and Peru, died 
at San Pedro, December, 1430, of an illness brought on dy 


excessive fatigue and exertion. ] 
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The king of kings, rung le aie the slave, 
Who bursts the chains of millions to renew 
The very fetters which his arm broke through, 
And crush'd the rights of Europe and his own, 
To filt between a dungeon and a throne ? 


VL 

But ‘twill not be— the spark ’s awaken’d—lo ! 
The swarthy Spaniard feels his former glow ; 
The same high spirit which beat back the Moor 
Through eight long ages of alternate gore 
Revives-—and where? in that avenging clime 
Where Spain was once synonymous with crime, 
Where Cortes’ and Pisarro’s banner flew, 
The infant world redeems her name of “ New.” . 
"Tis the old aspiration breathed afresh, 
To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 
Such as repulsed the Persian from the shore 
Where Greece was-- No! she still is Greece once 

more. 
One common cause makes myriads of one breast, 
Slaves of the east, or helots of the west ; 
On Andes’ and on Athos’ peaks unfurl'd, 
The self-same standard streams o’er either world: 
The Athenian wears again Harmodius’ sword ; ' 
The Chili chief abjures his foreign lord ; 
The Spartan kpows himself once more a Greek, 
Young Freedom plumes the crest of each cacique 5 
Debating despots, hemm’d on either shore, 
Shrink vainly from the roused Atlantic's roar, 
Through Calpe's strait the rolling tides advance, 
Sweep slightly by the haif-tamed land of France, 
Dash o’er the old Spaniard’s cradle, and would fain 
Unite Ausonfa to the mighty main: 
But driven from thence awhile, yet not for aye 
Break o'er th’ Augean, mindful of the day 
Of Salamis — there, there the waves arise, 
Not to be lull'd by tyrant victories. 
Lone, loat, abandon’d in their utmost need ; 
By Christians, unto whom they gave their creed, 
The desolated lands, the ravaged isle, 
The foster'd feud encouraged to beguile, 
The aid evaded, and the cold delay, 
Prolong’d but in the hope to make a prey ;* — 
These, these shall tell the tale, and Greece can show 
The false friend worse than the infuriate foe. 
But this is well: Greeks only should free Greece, 
Not the barbarian, with his mask of peace. 
How should the autocrat of bondage be 
The king of serfs, and set the nations free ? 
Better still serve the haughty Mussulman, 
Than swell the Cossaque’s prowling caravan ; 
Better still toil for masters, than await, 
The slave of slaves, before a Russian gate, — 
Number'd by hordes, a human capital, 
A live estate, existing but for thrall, 
Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward 
For the first courtier in the Czar’s regard ; 
While their Immediate owner never tastes 
His sleep, sane dreaming of Siberia’s wastes : 
Better succumb even to thelr own despair, 
And drive the camel than purvey the bear. 


! (The famous hymn, ascribed to Calistratus : — 
* Cover'’d with myrtle-wrea — U weer ard 
Like brave Harmodius, a patriot fiend 


Aristogelton, who the — 
The tyrant slew, and bade oppression end,” &e. &c.} 


» {Por the first authentic account ofthe Russian intrigues wars. 
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But not alone within the hoariest clime 
Where Freedom dates her birth with that of Time, 
And not alone where, plunged in night, a crowd 
Of Incas darken to a dubious cloud, 
The dawn revives; renown’d, romantic Spain 
Holds back the invader from her soi) aguin. 
Not now the Roman tribe nor Punic horde 
Demand her fields as lists to prove the sword ; 
Not now the Vandal or the Visigoth 
Pollute the plains, alike abhorring both ; 
Nor old Pelayo on his mountain 
The warlike fathers of a thousand years. 
That seed is sown and reap'd, as oft the Moor 
Sighs to remember on his dusky shore. 
Long in the peasant’s song or poet's page 
Has dwelt the memory of Abencerrage ; 
The Zegri, and the captive victors, fung 
Back to the barbarous realm from whence they sprung 
But these are gone — their faith, their swords, 


sway, 
Yet left more anti-christian foes than they ; 


" The bigot monarch and the butcher priest, 


The Inquisition, with her burning feast, 

The faith’s red “ auto,” fed with human fuel, 
While sate the catholic Moloch, calmly cruel, 
Enjoying, with inexorable eye, 

That fiery festival of agony ! 

The stern or feeble sovereign, one or both 

By turns; the haughtiness whose pride was sloth : 
The long ‘degenerate noble ; the debased 
Hidalgo, and the peasant less disgraced, 

But more degraded ; the unpeopled realm ; 

The once proud navy which forgot the helm ; 
The once impervious phalanx disarray’d ; 

The idle forge that form'd Toledo's blade ; 

The foreign wealth that flow'd on ev'ry shore, 
Save hers who earn’d it with the natives’ gore ; 
The very language which might vie with Rome’s, 
And once was known to nations like their hames, 
Neglected or forgotten : — such was Spain ; 

But such she is not, nor shall be again. 

These worst, these Aome invaders, felt and feel 
The new Numantine soul of old Castile. 

Up! up again! undaunted Tauridor ! 

The bull of Phalaris renews his roar; 

Mount, chivalrous Hidaigo ! not in vain 

Revive the cry — “ Iago! and close Spain !"5 
Yea, close her with your armed bosoms round, 
And form the barrier which Napoleon found, — 
The exterminating war, the desert plain, 

The streets without a tenant, save the slain ; 
The wild sierra, with its wilder troop 

Of vulture-plumed guerrillas, on the stoup 

For their incessant prey ; the desperate wall 

Of Saragossa, mightiest in her fall ; 

«he man nerved to a spirit, and the maid 
Waving her more than Amazonian blade ; ¢ 
The kuife of Arragon >, Toledo's steel ; 

The famous lance of chivalrous Castile; 


The unerring rifte of the Catalan ; 
The Andalusian courser in the van ; 
in Greece, in the Gordon's 
oe — Rion 
| : * oy ira Rapafia” the old Spanish wer-cry.] 
the A tgoniane dext in the use of 
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The torch to make a Moscow of Madrid ; 

And in each heart the spirit of the Cid: — 

Such have been, such shall be, such are. Advance, 
And win — not Spain, but thine own freedom, France ! 


VIII. 
But lo! a Congress! ! What! that hallow'd name 
Which freed the Atlantic? May we hope the samc 
For outworn Europe? With the sound arise, 
Tdke Samuel's shade to Saul’s monarchic eyes, 
The prophets of young Freedom, summon’d far 
From climes of Washington and Bolivar ; 
Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas ; 2 
And stoic Franklin's energetic shade, 
Robed in the lightnings which his hand allay’d ; 
And Washington, the tyrant-tamer, wake, 
To bid us blush for these old chains, or break. 
But who compose this senate of the few 
That should redeem the many? Who renew 
This consecrated name, till now assign’d 
To councils held to benefit mankind ? 
Who now assemble at the holy call ? 
The blest Alliance, which says three are all! 
An earthly trinity ! which wears the shape 
Of heaven's, as man is mimick’d by the ape. 
A pious unity ! in purpose one — 
To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 
Why, Egypt's gods were rational to these - 
Their dogs and oxen knew their own degries, 
And, quiet in their kennel or their stred, 
Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 
But these, more hungry, must have something more, 
The power to bark and bite, to toss and gore. 


| Ah! how much happier were good Asop's frogs 


Than we ! for ours are animated logs, 


' With ponderous malice swaying to and fro, 


And crushing nations with a stupid blow; 
All duly anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork. 


TX. 
Thrice blest Verona! since the holy three 
With their imperial presence shine on thee ; 
Honour'd by them, thy treacherous site forgets 
The vaunted tomb of “ all the Capulets;” 4 
Thy Scaligers-— for what was “ Dog the Great,” 
* Can Grande 4,” (which I venture to translate, ) 


' [The Congress of the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, &c. ec &c. which assem * at Verona, in the 
autumn of 1832.3 


⁊* [Patrick Henry, of Vir a leading member of the 
American Congress, died in June, 1797. Lord Byron alludes 
to his famous speech in 1765, in which, on saying, “’ Cesar 
had his Brutus — Charles the First had his Cromwell -- 

the Third ——" Henry was interrupted with 
‘* ‘Treason ! treason | 1’. but coolly finished the 
with —.“ George the Third may profit by their 


3 [“ } have been'over Verona. The amphitheatre ts won- 
derful — beats even Greece. Of the truth of Juliet’s story, 


they seem tenacious to a degree, insisting on the fact — 
& date (1308), and — tt is a plain, open ge 
partly ed » with withered luaves in tt it, ina 


wild and desolate eouvental garden, once a cemetery, now 
Tho situation strack me as * 
o 


bee — tmear ves. 
to the ke le end, being blighted as their lov 


hare away a few pi of the granite, to give to my 
and my nieces. Gothic monuments of the 
princes — eased me, but ‘s poor virtuoso am 1," ” 

Byron Letters, Now. 1816.) 


4 L. Della surnamed the died ts 
—* — Great, 
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Dante, who celebrated him ac“ i 
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To these sublimer pugs? Thy poet too, 
Catullus, whoée old laurels yield to new ; * 
Thine amphitheatre, where Romans sate ; 
And Dante's exile shelter’ by thy gate ; 

Tay ou, or apne oy a 
Thy wall, nor country held him in; 
Would that the royal guests it girds about 
Were so far like, as never to get out | 

Ay, shout | inscribe | rear monuments of shame, 
To tell Oppression that the world is tame | 
Crowd to the theatre with loyal rage, 

The comedy is not upon the stage ; 

The show is rich in ribandry and stars, 

Then gaze upon it through thy dungeon bars; 
Clap thy permitted palms, kind Italy, 

For thus much still thy fetter'd hands are free ! 


X. 
Resplendent sight! Behold the coxcomb Czar, 7 
The autocrat of waltzes and of war ! 
As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 
And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 
‘A Calmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 
And generous spirit, when 'tis not frost-bit; 
Now half dissolving to a Hberal thaw, 
But harden’d back whene’er the morning s raw; 
With no objection to true liberty, 
Except that it would make the nations free. 
Ilow well the imperial dandy prates of peace ! 
How fnin, if Greeks would be his slaves, free Greece ! 
lfow nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet ! 
How kindly would he send the mild Ukraine, 
With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture Spain ! 
How royally show off in proud Madrid 
His goodly person, from the South long hid ! 
A blessing cheaply purchased, the world knows, 
By having Muscovites for friends or foes, 
Proceed, thou namesake of great Phitip’s son ! 
La Harpe, thine Aristotle, beckons on; 
And that which Scythia was to him of yore 
Find with thy Scythians on Iberia’s shore. 
Yet think upon, thou somewhat aged youth, 
Thy predecessor on the banks of Pruth ; 
Thou hast to aid thee, should his lot be thine, 
Many an old woman, but no Catherine. # 
Spain, too, hath rocks, and rivers, and defiles — 
The bear may rush into the lion’s tolls. 


1 (Verona has been distinguished as the cradle of many 

iustrious men. There is onc still living: 
Per cui Ja fama in te chiara risuona 
Kgregia, cccelsa, alma Verona, — 
I mean Ippolite Pindemonte, a poet who has cau 
of that sun whose setting beams yet gild the ho 
this rural! 
repose, and their keeping, may be sald to be in poetr 
the landscapes of Claude Lorraine are in picture. — Kost. } 

6 (Claudian's famous old man of Verona, “ quJ subarbtam 
nunquam egressus est.’ ‘— The Latin verses are beautifully 
initated by Cowley 

“ Happy th the man 1 who his whole life doth bound 
o th’ enclosure of his little ground : 
Ha lappy the s the — whom the same hambie place 
Fr e of his race} 
— * drat —* ng — has known, 
sees gon oa Had 
with —— propeusion, to that 
Which both preserved ‘od Ur 

im no false-cistant lights 
cons ever = o —— F 

o change of Cons — mm. te hie the 

The change of seasons te ’ ke. iee.} 
? {The Bmperor Alexandor ; —— 1885.) 


¢ a portion 
zon of Italy. 


at ie birth. 
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Fatal to Goths are Xeres’ sunny Selds; ' Why wouldst thou leave calm Hartwell’s green 
fhink’st thou to thee Napoleon’s victor yields ? abode, 3 
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Setter reclaim thy deserts, turn thy swords 


Apician table, and Horatian ode, 


ro ploughshares, shave and wash tity Bashkir hordes, | To rule a people who will not be ruled, 


Redeem thy realms from: the knout, 
rhan follow headiong in the vurte, 

Po infest the clime whose skies and laws are pure 
With thy foul legions. Spain wants no manure : 
Her sofl is fertile, but she feeds no foe ; 

Her vultures, too, were gorged not long ago ; 

And wouldst theu furnish them with fresher prey ? 
Alas! thou wilt not conquer, but purvey. 

I am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 

Stand between ntine and many a myriad’s sun ; 
But were I not Diogenes, I’d wander 

Rather a worm than such an Alexander ! 

Be slaves who will, the cynic shall be free ; 

His tub hath tougher walls than Sinope : 

Still will he hold his lantern up to scan 

The face of monarchs for an “ honest man. ” 


' XI. 
And what doth Gaul, the all-prolific land 

Of ne plus ultra ultras and their band 

Of mercenaries ? and her notsy chambers 

And tribune, which each orator first clambers 
Before he finds a voice, and when ‘tis found, 

Hears “ the lie” echo for his answer round ? 

Our British Commons sometimes deign to “ hear!” 
A Gallic senate hath more tongue than car; 

Even Constant, their sole master of debate, 

Must fight next day his speech to vindicate. 

But this costs little to true Franks, who'd rather 
Combat than Usten, were it to their father. 

What is the simple standing of a shot, 

To Ustening long, and interrupting not ? 

Though this was not the method of old Rome, 
When Tully fulmined o’er each vocal dome, 
Demosthenes has sanction’d the transaction, 

In saying eloguence meant “ Action, action !”’ 


XII. 
But where's the monarch ? hath he dined ? or yct 


' Groans beneath indigestion’s heavy debt ? 


Have revolutionary patés risen, 

And turn’d the royal entrails to a prison ? 

Have discontented movements stirr'd the troops ? 
Or have xo movements follow’d traitorous soups ? 
Have Carbonaro ® cooks not carbonadoed 

Each course enough ? or doctors dire dissuaded 
Repletion ? Ah! in thy dejected looks 

I read all France’s treason in her cooks! 

Good classic Louis is it, canst thou say, 


Desirable to be the “ Desiré ?” 
Great rrounded by the Mussulm. 
the ban banks of tin of the — ila alr Serre emer 


\ [ Hight thousand men had to Asturias march’d 
Beneath Count Julian's banner ; the remains 
Of that brave army which in Africa 
So well against the Museulman made head, 
Til sense of injuries insupportadie, 
And thirst of v , overthrew 
cuca tt Seem 
; at nu 
Slain voy h migeural batle ow the fro: eat 
erea, where the re from en t 
By righteous Heaven was ret.” —— —ES 
2 [Acoording to — the Neapolitan repu republicans who, 
during the reign of yee pagent, ped rh beangpeuced 
— and there — a eecret confeder 
designation, since 


at that sssumed the 
ftaly, of “ Carbonarl” (colliers).] “al over 
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And love much rather to be scourged than school'd 
Ah ! thine was not the temper or the tuste 
For thrones ; the table sees thee better placed ; 
A mild Epicurean, form’d, at best, 

To be a kind host and as good a guest, 

To talk of letters, and to know by heart 

One half the poet's, all the gourmand’s art : 

A scholar always, now and then a wit, 

And gentle when digestion may permit ; — 
But not to govern lands enslaved or free ; 

The gout was martyrdom enough for thee. 


x1. 


Shall noble Albion pass without a phrase 


From a bold Briton in her wonted praise ? 

“ Arts——arms—-and George — and glory— and the 
isles — 

And happy Britain —wealfh—and Freedom's smiles-—— 

White cliffs, that held invasion far aloof — 

Contented subjects, all alike tax-proof— 

Proud Wellington, with eagle beak so curl’d, 

That nose, the hook where he suspends the world | 4 

And Waterloo— and trade— and———(hush ! not yet 

A syllable of fmposts or of debt) 

And ne’er (enough) lamented Castlereagh, 

Whose penknife slit a goose-quill t’ other day — 

And * pilots who Have weather’d every storm’ 5 

(But, no, not even for rhyme’s sake, mame Re- 
form).” 

These are the themes thus sung so oft before, 

Methinks we need not sing them any more ; 

Found in so many volumes far and near, 

There’s no occasion you should find them here. 

Yet something may remain perchance to chime 

With reason, and, what's stranger still, with rhyme. 

Even this thy genius, Canning ! may permit, 

Who, bred a statesman, still wast born a wit, 

And never, even in that dull House, couldst tame 

To unleaven'd prose thine own poetic flame : 

Our last, our best, our only orator,® 

Even I can praise thee — Tories do no more: 

Nay, not so much ; -—they hate thee, man, because 

Thy spirit less upholds them than it awes. | 

The hounds will gather to their huntsman’s hollo, 

And where he leads the duteous pack will follow ; 

But not for love mistake their yelling cry ; 

Their yelp for game is not an eulogy ; 

Less faithful far than the four-footed pack, 

A dubious scent would lure the bipeds back. 





of ab in Buckinghamehire— the residence of Louis 
XVIIL. during the latter years of the Emigration. j 

‘ ‘* Naso suspendit adunco.”—~ Horace. 

The Roman applies it to one who merely was imperious 
to his acquaintance. 

® [* The Pilot that weather'd the storm " is the burthen 
of a song, in honour of Pitt, by Mr. Canning.} 

6 (* fT have never heard any one who —* my ideal of an 
orator. Grattan would have been near it, but for hie harle- 
quin delivery. Pitt I never heard— Fox but once: and then 
he struck me es a debater, which to me seems as different 
from an orator as an — — or a versifier from a poet. 
Grey is great, but it ——— 

like 0: Wh was 
and 
bell hci a the pie rouse 
"= Byrom Diary, 1821.) 
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BYRON'S 


Thy saddle.girths are not yet quite secure, 


i) 


& 


a. 


* 


2 


Nor royal stallion's feet extremely sure; ! 

The unwieldy old white horse is apt at last 
To stumble, kick, and now and then stick fast 
With his great self and rider in the mud ; 
But what of that ? the anima! shows blood. 


XIV. 
Alas, the country !| bow shall tongue or pen 
Bewail her now uncountry gentlemen ? 
The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 
For what were all these country patriots born ? 
To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn? 
But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall, 
Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all. 
And must ye fall with every ear of grain ? 
Why would you trouble Buonaparté’s reign ? 
He was your great Triptolemus ; his vices 
Destroy'd but realms, and still maintain’d 


prices ; 
He amplified to every lord's content 
The grand agrarian alchymy, high reat. 
Why did the tyrant stumble on the Tartars, 
And lower wheat to such desponding quarters ? 
Why did you chain him on yon isle so lone ? 
The man was worth much more upon his throne. 
True, blood and treasure boundlessly were spilt, 
But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the guilt ; 
But bread was high, the farmer paid his way, 
And acres told upon the appointed day. 
But where is now the goodly audit ale ? 
The purse-proud tenant, never known to fail ? 
The farm which never yet was left on hand ? 
The marsh rectaim'd to most improving land ? 
The impatient hope of the expiring lease 7 
The doubling rental ? What an evil's peace ! 
In vain the prize excites the ploughman's skill, 
In vain the Commons pass their patriot bill; 
The landed interest —(you may understand 
The phrase much better leaving out the /and) — 
The land self-interest groans from shore to shore, 
For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 
Up, wp again, ye rents ! exalt your notes, ; 
Or else the ministry will lose their votes, 
And patriotism, so delicately nice, 
Her loaves will lower to the market price; 
For ah! “ the loaves and fishes,” once so high, 
Are gone — their oven closed, their ocean dry, 
And nought remains of all the millions spent, 
Excepting to grow moderate and content. 
They who are not so, Aad their turn —and turn 
About still flows from Fortune's equal urn ; 
Now let their virtue be its own reward, 
And share the blessings which themselves prepared. 
See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 
Farmers of war, dictators of the farm ; 
Their ploughshare was the sword in hirellng hands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands ; 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle — why ? for rent ! 
Year after year they voted cent. per cent., [rent !_ 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions ——why ? for | 


— mee 


— 


— 


— ⸗ 


— — — 
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[On the suicide of Lord Londonderry, in August, 1822, 
Wr. ting, who had prepared to sali for India as Governor- 
General, was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
not tnuch, it was alleged, to the satisfaction of 
G the Fourth, or of the high Tories In the cabinet. 
He Teed to verify some of the predictions of the poct —to 


— 
— 





They roar’d, they dined, they drank, they swore they 
meant 

To dié for England —-why then live ? —-for rent | 

The peace has made one general malcontent 

Of these high-market patriots ; war was rent! 

Their love of country, millions all misspent, 

How reconcile ? by reconciling rent | 

And will they not repay the treasures lent? 

No: down with everything, and up with rent! 

Their good, il}, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 

Being, end, aim, region — rent, rent, rent ! 

Thou sold'st thy birthright, Esau! for a mess; 

Thou shouldst have gotten more, or eaten less ; 

Now thou hast swill’d thy pottage, thy demands 

Are idle; Israel says the bargain stands. 

Such, landlords ! was your appetite for war, 

And, gorged with blood, you grumble at a scar ! 

What ! would they spread their earthquake even o'er 
cash ? 

And when land crumbles, bid firm paper crash ? 

So rent may rise, bid bank and nation fall, 

And found on ’Change a Fundling Hospital ? 

Lo! Mother Church, while all religion writhes, 

Like Niobe, weeps o'er her offspring, Tithes ; 

The prelates go to— where the saints have zone, 

And proud pluralitics subside to one ;. 


' Church, state, and faction wrestle in the dark, 


Toss'd by the deluge in their common ark. 
Shorn of her bishops, banks, and dividends, 
Another Babel soars — but Britain ends. 
And why ? to pamper the self-seeking wants, 
And prop the hill of these agrarian ants. 


: * Go to these ants, thou sluggard, and be wise; " 


Admire their patience through each sacrifice, 
Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride, 
The price of taxes and of homicide ; 

Admire their justice, which would fain deny 
The debt of nations : — pray, who made tt high 9 


XV, 
Or turn to sail between those shifting rocks, 


- The new Symplegades — the crushing Stocks, 


Where Midas might again his wish behold 

In real paper or imagined gold. 

That magic palace of Alcina shows 

More wealth than Britain ever had to lose, 

Were all her atoms of unleaven'd ore, 

And all her pebbles from Pactolus’ shore. 

There Fortune plays, while Rumour holds the 


e, 
And the world trembles to bid brokers break. 
How rich is Britain! not indeed in mines, 
Or peace or plenty, corn or oll, or wines ; 
No land of Canaan, full of milk and honey, 
Nor (save in paper shekels) ready money ; 
But let us not to own the truth refuse, 
Was ever Christian land so rich in Jews ? 
Those parted with their teeth to good King John, 
And now, ye kings! they kindly draw your own; 
All states, al] things, all sovereigns they control, 
And waft a loan “ from Indus to the pole.” 
The banker - broker— baron 2. brethren, speci 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 


abandon the forcign policy of his predecessor - to break up 
the Tory party by a coalition with the Whiga— and to pre- 
pare the way for Neform to Par ont. 

2 {The head of the Wuastrious house of Montynorend has 
usually been designated “le premier haron Chrécien ;" his 
ancestor having, it is supposed, been the drat noble convert 


— — — —— 
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THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
| The mother of the hero's hope, the boy, 


Nor these alone ; Columbia feels no less 

Fresh speculations follow each success ; 

And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 

Her mild per-centage from exhausted Spain. 

Not without Abraham's seed can Ruasia march ; 
'T is gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror’s arch. 
Two Jews, a chosen people, can commapd 

In every realm their scripture-promised land : — 
Two Jews keep down the Romans, and uphold 
The accursed Hun, more brutal than of old : 
Two Jews — but not Samaritans — direct 

The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 

What is the happiness of earth to them ? 

A congress forms their “ New Jerusalem,” 
Where baronies and orders both invite — 

Oh, holy Abraham ! dost thou see the sight ? 
Thy tollowers mingling with these royal swine, 
Who spit not “ on their Jewish gaberdine,” 

But honour them as portion of the show — 
(Where now, oh Pope ! is thy forsaken toe ? 
Could it not favour Judah with some kicks ? 

Or has it ceased to “ kick against the pricks ?”) 
On Shylock’s shore behold them stand afresh, 
To cut from nations’ hearts uheir “ pound of flesh.” 


XVI. 
Strange sight this Congress ! destined to unite 
All that ’s incongruous, all that ’s opposite. | 
I speak not of the sovereigns — they ‘re alike, 
A common coin as ever mint could strike ; 
But those who sway the puppets, pull the strings, 
Have more of motley than their heavy kings. 
Jews, authors, generals, charlatans, combine, 
While Europe wonders at the vast design : 
There Metternich, power’s foremost parasite, 
Cajoles; there Wellington forgets to fight ; 
There Chateaubriand forms new books of martyrs ; ! 
And subtle Greeks 2? intrigue for etupid Tartars ; 
There Montmorenci, the sworn foe to charters. $ 
Turns a diplomatist of great éclut, 
To furnish articles for the “* Débats ; 
Of war so certain — yet not quite so sure 
As his dismissal in the “ Moniteur.” 
Alas! how could his cabinet thus err ? 
Can peace be worth an ultra-minister ? 
He falls indeed, perhaps to rise again, 
“ Almost as quickly as he conquer'd Spain.” 4 


XVIL 
Enough of this — à sight more mournful woos 
The averted eye of the reluctant muse. 
The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
The imperial victim — sacrifice to pride ; 


ae~e 


— — — 


to Christianity in France. Lord Byron perhaps alludes to 
the well-known joke of Talleyrand, who, necting the 
of Montmorenci at the same 
after the latter had been enno: by the Em 
is sald to have begged leave to present Af. 


remier baron 
Jury to M. le premier baron Chrétien.) — 


} Monsieur Chateaubriand, who has not forgotten the au- 
a handsome compliment at Ve- | 
Monsieur C., are you | 


thor in the — recelved 
yona from a literary sovereign: “ Ah } 
related to that Chatesubriagd vho who. who has written 
something ?" (Gcrit qnelgue chose!) Yt is said that the au- 
thor of Atala repented him for a moment of his tegitimacy. 


3 (Count Capo d'Istrias—afterwards President of Greece. 
The count wns murdered In September, 183i, by the brother 
and son of a Mainote chief whom he had imprisoned.) 


9 [The Duke do Montmorenci-Laval.] 
* [From Pope's verses on Lord Peterborough : — 
€ 
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Duke 
y with M. Rothschlid, soon | 


ror of Austria, 
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The young Astyanax of modern Troy ; + 

The etill pale shadow of the loftiest, queen 

That earth has yet to see, or e’er hath seen ; 

She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour, 

The theme of pity, and the wreck of power. 

Oh, cruel mockery! Could not Austria spare 

A daughter? What did France’s widow there ? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 

Her only throne is In Napoleon’s grave. 

But, no — sbe stfll must hold a petty reign, 
Flank’d by her formidable chamberlain ; 

The martial Argus, whose not hundred eyes 

Must watch her through these paltry pageantries. 6 
What though she share no more, and shared in vain, 
A sway surpassing that of Charlemagne, 

Which swept from Moscow to the southern seas ! 
Yet still she rules the pastoral realm of cheese, 
Where Parma views the traveller resort, 

To note the trappings of her mimic court. 

But she appears! Verona sees her shorn 


Of all her beams — while nations gaze and mourn — 


Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 

To chill in their inhospitable clime ; 

(if e’er those awful ashes can grow cold ; — 

But no, — their embers soon will burst the mould ;) 
She comes [ — the Andromache (but not Racine’s, 
Nor Homer’s,)— Lo ! on Pyrrhus’ arm she leans ! 
Yes! the right arm, yet red from Waterloo, 

Which cut her lord’s half-shatter’d sceptre through, 
Is offer'd and accepted! Could a slave 

Do more ? or less ? — and he in his new grave ! 
Her eye, her check, betray no inward strife, 


' And the er-empress grows as ex a wife ! 
: So much for human ties in royal breasts ! 


Why spare men’s feelings, when their own are jests ? 


XVIIL 
But, tired of foreign follies, I turn home, 
And sketch the group — the picture’s yet to come. 
My muse ‘gan weep, but, ere a tear was spilt, 
She caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt! 
While throng’d the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail thetr brother, Vich Ian Alderman! 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 
While all the Common Council cry “ Claymore !” 
To see proud Albyn’s tartans as a belt 
Gird the gross sirloin of a city Celt, * 
She burst into a laughter so extreme, 
That I awoke — and lo! it was no dream! 


Here, reader, will we pause : — if there's no harm in 
This first-— you 'H have, perhaps, a second “ Carmen.” 


** And he, whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks ny vines, 
Or tames the genius of the studborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquer’d Spain.) 

’ [Napoleon Francois Charles Joseph, Duke of Reichstadt, 

ied at the palace of Schdnbrunn, July 22, 1832, having just 
attained his twenty-first year.) 

— Neip , chamberlain and second husband to 
Maria-Louisa, had but one eye. The count died in 1631. See 
ante, p. 46.) 

? [George the Fourth is said to have been somewhat an- 
noyed, on entering the levee-room at Holyrood (Aug. 1822 
in full Stuart tartan, tu see onlr one figure share epg 
(and of similar bulk)— that of Sir Willian Curtis. The city 
knight had every thing complete—even the ény@ stuck in 
the garter. Ue asked the King, if he did not think him well 
dressed. “Yes!” replied his Majesty, “ only you have Do 
spam in your hose.” The devourer of turtle bad a fine en- 
graving executed of himself in his Celtic attire.] 
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Occastonal Pieces. 1807—1824. 


THE ADIEU. Rocks rise and rivers roll between 
WRITTEN UNDER THE IMPRESSION THAT THE AUTHOR The spot which passion blest ; 
— | Yet, Mary 4, all thy beauties seem 
Fresh as in Love's bewitching dream, 
Aprzv, thou Hill! ! where early joy To me in smiles display’d ; 
Spread roses o'er my brow ; Till slow disease resigns his prey 
Where Science seeks each loitering boy To Death, the parent of decay, 
With knowledge to endow. Thine image cannot fade. 
Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; And thou, my Friend 5! whose gentle love, 
No more throngh Ide’s paths we stray ; Yet thrills my bogom’s chords, 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell, How much thy friendship was above 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell | Description’s power of words ! 
Unconscious of the day. “Still near my breast thy gift I wear 
Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, Of Love the pure, the sacred gem ; 


¥e spires of Granta’s vale, 

Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama’s verdant margin placed, 
Adieu ! while memory still is mine, Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 
For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, Can bid Life s pulses beat : 

These scenes must be effaced. Not e’en the hope of future fame, 

tal Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 
— grew sama — Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. 


Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime Mine is a short inglorious race, — 
His — — rears. To humble in the dust my face, 


Why did my childhood wander forth And mingle with the dead. 


From you, ye regions of the North, Oh Fame ! thou goddexs of my heart : 


With sons of pride to roam? j 
Why did I quit my Highland cave, | rt cipal neta alaars dart 
2 — « a ¥ 
Marr's dusky heath, and Dee's clear wave, Consumed in Glory’s blaze; 


To seek a Sotheron home ? But me she beckons from the earth, 


Our souls were equal, and our lot 
In that dear moment quite forgot ; 
Let Pride alone condemn | 


All, all is dark and cheerless now ! 
No smile of Love's deceit 


— — — — — — — — 


Hall of my Sires | a long farewell — My name obscure, unmark'd my birth, 
Yet why to thee adieu ? My life a short and vulgar dream : 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell, Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 
Thy towers my tomb will view : My hopes recline within a shroud, 
The faltering tongue which sung thy fall, My fate is Lethe’s stream. 


And former glories of thy Hall, ? 
Forgets its wonted simple note — When I repose beneath the sod, 
But yet the Lyre retains the strings, Unheeded In the clay, 
And sometimes, on Zolian wings, Where once my playfid footsteps trod, 
In dying strains may float. Where now my head must lay, 
The meed of Pity will be shed 


—— — 


Fields, which surround yon rustic cot, | In dew-dirops o’er my narrow bed, 
Pins yet pean easily By nightly skies, and storms alone ; 
ae you. * sate rgot, No mortal eye will deign to steep 
© retrospectio . With tears the dark sepulchral deep 


Streamiet 5 ! along whose rippling surge 


My youthful limbs were wont to urge Which hides a name unknown. 


At noontide heat their pliant course 
Plunging with ardour from the shore, , ; phe ares eval — 
Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, There must thou soun direet thy flight, 
Deprived of active force. If errors are forgiven. 
And shall I here forget the scene, To bigota and to sects unknown, | 
Still nearest to my breast ? Bow down beneath the Almighty'’s Throne ; 
s fine ve Grete, at Southwell” sa ac — the Unb —— See antd, p. 398.) 





1807. 


To Him address thy trembling prayer ; 
He, who ig merciful and just, 
Will not reject a child of dust, 

Although his meanest care, 


Father of Léght! to Thee I call, 
My soul is dark within : 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive ; 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die. 
1807. (First published, 1832.] 


TO A VAIN LADY. 


Au, heedless girl! why thus disclose 
What ue’er was meant for other cars: 

Why thus destroy thine own repose, 
And dig the source of future tears ? 


Oh, thou wilt weep, imprudent maid, 
While lurking envious foes will smile, 
For all the follies thou hast said 
Of those who spoke but to beguile. 


Vain girl! thy ling’ring woes are nigh, 
If thou believ’st what striplings say : 
Oh, from the deep temptation fly, 
Nor fall the specious spoiler's prey. 


Dost thou repeat, in childish boast, 
The words man utters to deceive ? 

Thy peace, thy hope, thy all is lost, 
If thou canst venture to believe. 


While now amongst thy female peers 
Thou tell'st again the soothing tale, 

Canst thou not mark the rising sneers 
Duplicity in vain would veil ? 


These tales in secret silence hush, 
Nor make thyself the public gaze : 
What modest maid without a blush 
Recounts a flattering coxcomb's praise ? 


Will not the laughing boy despise 
Her who relates each fond conceit — 
Who, thinking Heaven is in her eyes, 
Yet cannot see the slight deceit ? 


For she who takes a soft delight 

These amorous nothings in revealing, 
Must credit all we say or write, 

While vanity prevents concealing. 


Cease, if you prize your beauty’s reign ! 
No jealousy bids me reprove : 
One, who is thus from nature vain, 
I pity, but I cannot love. 
January 15, 1807. [First published, 1832.) 





TO ANNE. 


Ou, Anne! your offences to me have been grievous: 
Y thought from my wrath no atonement could save 


yau ; 
But woman is made to command and deceive us — 
I look’d in your face, and I almost forgave you. 
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I vow'd I could ne'er for a moment respect you, 
Yet thought that a day’s separation was long ; 
When we mat, I determined again to suspect you— 
Your smile soon convinced me suspicion was wrong. 


I swore, in a transport of young indignation, 

With fervent contempt evermore to disdain you: 
I saw you——-my anger became admiration ; 

And now, all my wish, all my hope’s to regain you. 


With beauty like yours, oh, how vain the contention! 
Thus lowly 1 sue for forgiveness before you ; 
At once to conclude guch a fruitless dissension, 
Be false, my sweet Anne, when I cease to adore you! 
January 16, 1907. {First published, 1832.) 





TO THE SAME. 


On, say not, sweet Annc, that the Fates have decreed 
The heart which adores you should wish to dissever ; 

Such Fates were to me most unkind ones indeed, — 
To bear me from love and from beauty for ever. 


Your frowns, lovely girl, are the Fates which alone 
Could bid me from fond admiration refrain ; 

By these, every hope, every wish were o'erthrown, 
Till smiles should restore me to rapture again. 


As the ivy and oak, in the forest entwined, 
The rage of the tempest united must weather, 
My love and my life were by nature design’d 
To flourish alike, or to perish together. 


Then say not, sweet Anne, that the Fates have decreed 
Your lover should bid you a lasting adieu ; 
Till Fate can ordain that his bosom shall bleed, 
His soul, his existence, are centred in you 
1807. [First published, 1832.} 





TO THE AUTHOR OF A SONNET BEGINNING, 
6 gan le MY VERSE,” YOU SAY, ‘AND YET NO TRAR.’ ” 


Tuy verse is “ sad” enough, no doubt: 
A devilish deal more sad than witty! 

Why we should weep I can’t find out, 
Unless for thee we weep in pity. 


Yet there is one I pity more; 

And much, alas! I think he needs it ; 
For he, I'm sure, will suffer sore, 

Who, to his own misfortune, reads it. 


Thy rhymes, yithout the aid of magic, 
May once be read — but never after: 

Yet their effect’s by no means tragic, 
Although by far too dull for laughter. 


But would you make our bosoms bieed, 
And of no common pang complain — 
If you would make us weep indeed, 
Tell us, you'll read them o’er again. 
March & 1807. [First published, 1839.] 


ON FINDING A FAN. 


Ix one who felt as once he felt, 
This might, perhaps, have fann'd the fame ; 
But now his heart no more will melt, 
Because that heart is not the sane. 
Mm 4 
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As when the ebbing flames are low, 
The aid which once improved their light, 

And bade them burn with flercer glow, 
Now quenches all their blaze in night. 


Thus has it been with passion's fires — 
As many a boy and girl remembers — 

While every hope of love expires, 
Extinguish'd with the dying embers. 


The first, though not a spark survive, 
Some careful hand may teach to burn ; 
The last, alas! can ne'er survive ; 
No touch can bid its warmth return. 


t 
Or, if it chance to wake again, 


Not always doom’d its heat to smother, 
It sheds (so wayward fates ordain ) 
Its former warmth around another. 
1807. (First published, 1832.) 





FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 


Tsou Power! who hast ruled me through infancy 
days. 
Young offspring of Fancy, 
Then nse on the gale this the last of my lays, 
The coldest effusion which springs from my heart. 


t 


8 


This bosom, responsive to rapture no more, 
Shall hush thy wild notes, nor implore thee to sing ; 
The feelings of childhood, which taught thee to soar, 
Are wafted far distant on Apathy’s wing. 


Though simple the themes of my rude flowing Lyre, 
Yet even these themes are departed for ever ; 

No more beam the eyes which my dream could inspire, 
My visions are flown, to return, —alas! never. 


When drain’d is the nectar which gladdens the bowl, 
How vain is the effort delight to prolong ! 

When cold fs the heauty which dwelt in my soul, 
What magic of Fancy can lengthen my song ? 


Can the lips sing of Love in the desert alone, 
Of kisses and smiles which they now must resign ? 
Or dwell with delight on the hours that are flown ? 
Ah, no! for those Lours can no longer be mine. 


Can they speak of the friends that I lived but to love ? 
Ab, surely affection ennobles the strain ! 

But how can my numbers in sympathy muve, 
When I scarcely can hope to behold them again ? 


Can I sing of the deeds which my Fathers have done, 
And raise my loud harp to the fame of my Sires ? 

For glories like theirs, ob, how faint is my tone! 
For Heroes’ exploits how unequal my fires ! 


Untouch’d, then, my Lyre shall reply to the blast — 
*T is hush’d ; and my feeble endeavours are o'er ; 

And those who have heard it will pardon the past, 
When they know that its murmurs shall vibrate no 


} [Lord Byron — on his first arrival at Newstead, in 1798, 
lanted an oak in the — and noufished the fancy, that as 
the tree flourished so should he. On revisiting the abbey, 


Lord Grey de Ruthven" # residence there, he found 


choked up by weeds, and almost destroyed ;—~ hence 
— lines. Shortly after — Wildman. the present 


, togk possession, he one day noticed it, and sald te 
servant who was with him, “ Here ie a fine young oak; 
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BYRON’S WORKS. 
{ And soon shall its wild erring notes be forgot, 





1807. 





Since early affection and love are o’ercaat : 
Oh! blest had my fate been, and happy my lot, 
Had the first strain of love been the dearest, the last. 


Farewell, my young Muse! since we now can ne’er 
meet ; 
If our songs have been languid, they surely are few: 
Let us hope that the present at least will be sweet — 
The present — which seals our eternal Adieu. 
1807. [First published, 1832.} 





TO AN OAK AT NEWSTEAD. ? 


Youna Oak! when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine; 

That thy dark-waving branches would flourish around, 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 


Such, such was my hope, when, in infancy’s years, 
On the land of my fathers I rear'd thee with pride: 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears, 


| ‘Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can 


hide. 
eft thee, my Oak, and, since that fatal hour, 


; 11 

tis time we should part ; | A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 

Till manbood shall crown me, not mine is the power, 
| But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire. 


| Oh! hardy thou wert — even now little care 


: Might revive thy young head, and thy wounds 
gently heal : 
: But thou wert not fated affection to share — 
For who could suppose that a stranger would fecl ? 


Ah, droop not, my Oak! lft thy head for a while ; 
Ere twice round yon Glory this planet shall run, 

The hand of thy Master will teach thee to smile, 
When Infancy’s years of probation are done. 


Ob, live then, my Oak ! tow’'r aloft from the weeds, 
| ‘That clog thy young growth, and assist thy decay, 
, For still in thy bosom are life's early seeds, 

And still may thy branches their beauty display. 


Oh! yet, if maturity’s years may be thine, 
Though / shall lie low in the cavern of death, 
On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter's breath. 


| For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 

| G’er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid ; 
While the branches thus gratefully shelter his zrave, 

| The chief who survives may recline in thy shade. 


, And as he, with his boys, shall revisit this spot, 

: He will tell them in whispers more softly to tread. 

| Oh! surely, by these I shall ne’er be forgot : 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead. 


And here, will they say, when in life's glowing prime, 
Perhaps he has pour‘d forth his young simple Jay, 
And here must he sleep, til! the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity's day. 
1807, (First published, 1832.] 


but it must be cut down, as it grows in an impro r place.” 
~~» } hope not,-sir,” ig marron ye ‘for it's the ote that 
my lord was 80 fond of, se he set it himselt The Co- 
lonel course, taken evory possible care of it. It le al- 
ready inquired after, by strangers, — “oH BYaon OAK,” 
* promises to share, in after times, the celebrity of Shak- 
speare's mulberry, and Pope's willow.) 
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ON REVISITING HARROW. | 


Harx once engaged the stranger's view 
Young Friendship's record simply traced ; 

Few were her words, — but yet, though few, 
Resentment’s hand the line defaced. 


Deeply she cut — but not erased, 
The characters were still so plain, 
| That Friendship once return'd, and gazed, — 
Till Memory hail’d the words again, 


Repentance placed them as before ; 
Forgiveness join’d her gentle name ; 

So fair the inscription seem'’d once more, 
That Friendship thought it still the same. 


Thus might the Record now have been ; 
But, ah, in spite of Hope's endeavour, 
Or Friendship’s tears, Pride rush'd between, 
And blotted out the line for ever ! 
September, 1807. 


] 

| 

| EPITAPH ON JOHN ADAMS, OF SOUTHWELL, 
A CARRIER, WHO DIED OF DRUNKENNESS. 

t 


Joun Anams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
_ A Carrier who carried his can to his mouth well; 
He carried 80 much, and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more — s0 was carried at last; 
For, the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, - so he’s now carri-on. 
September, 1807. 





TO MY SON.: 


| 

i 

| t 

| 

| 

| Tose flaxen locks, those eyes of blur, 
Bright as thy mother’s in their hue ; 

| Those rosy ips, whose dimples play 

And smile to steal the heart away, 

i Recall a scene of former joy, 

| And touch thy father’s heart, my Boy ! 

| 

! 

| 

{ 


And thou canst lisp a father’s name — 

Ah, William, were thine own the same, — 
No self-reproach — but, let me cease — 
My care for thee shall purchase pence ; 
Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy, 
And pardon all the past, my Boy ! 


Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 

And thou hast known a stranger's breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth, 

And yields thee scarce a name on earth ; 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy, — 
A Father's heart is thine, my Boy ! 


Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must I fond Nature's claim disown ? 
Ah, no - though moralists reprove, 

I hail thee, dearest child of love, 

Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy — 
A Father guards thy birth, my Buy ! 


1 Some years ago, when at Harrow, a friend of the author 
engraved on a icular spot the names of both, with a few 
one * — by —— — on recelvine 
some real or imagined in e lestro 
record before he leit Harr, aad Alar 
1807, he wrote under it these stan 


— (Whother these verses are, in any degree, founded on 
Lord 


On revisiti lace i 
san mg the place in 


1 have no accurate means of —— g. Fond as 
Byron was of recording every particular of his youth, 
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Oh, *t will be sweet in thee to trace, 
Ere age has wrinkled o’er my face, 
Ere half my glass of life is run, 

At once a brother and a son ; 

And all my wane of years employ 
In justice done to thee, my Boy t 


Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental Bre ; 
And, wert thou still less dear to me, 
While Helen's form revives in thee, 
The breast, which beat to former joy, 
Will ne'er desert its pledge, my Boy ! 
1807. [First published, 1830.] 





FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST PRAYER. 


Fanewxu1! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal avail’d on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
’T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh: 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word — Farewell !—— Farewell ! 


These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 
But in my breast and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel; 
I only know we loved in vain — 
I only feel — Farewell !— Farewell ! 
1808. 





BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 


Buicut be the place of thy soul ! 
No lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 


On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 


Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emeralds be: 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 


¥oung flowers and au evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 
But nor cypress nor yew let us see ; 
For why should we mourn for the blest ? 
1808. 


such an event, or rather era, as is here commemorated, would 
have been, of all others, the least likely to pass unmentioned 
by him; and yet neither in con on nor in any of his 
writinga do Y remember even an allusion to it. On the 
other hand, so entirely was all that he wrote, - making allow- 
— pile na pag ts ot —— transcript — iis 
act e » that it is not easy to suppose 2 ⸗ 
so full of natural tenderness, to have been indebted for its 
origin to imagination alone.” Moors, But see post, Don 
Juan, canto xvi. st. 61.) 
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WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


Wen we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss; 
Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. | 


The dew of the morning 
Sank chill on my brow — 
It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame; | 
I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame. 


They name thee before me, | 


A knelj to mine ear; 
A shudder comes o'er me — 
Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not I knew thee, 
Who knew thee too well: — 
Long, long shall [ rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 


In secret we met — 
In silence I grieve, 

That thy heart could forget, ' 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How should 1 greet thee ? — 
With silence and tears. 


TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. ! 


Few years have pass’d since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name, 
And chiidhood’s gay sincerity 
Preserved our feelings long the same. 


But now, like me, too well thou know'st 
What trifies oft the heart recall ; 

And those who orft® have loved the most 
Too soon forget they loved at all. 


And such the change the heart displays, 
So frail is early flendship’s reign, 

A month’s brief lapse, perhaps a day’s, 
Will view thy mind estranged again. 


If so, it never shall be mine 
To mourn the lose of such a heart ; 
The fault was Nature's fault, not thine, 
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It boots not that, together bred, 
Our childish days were days of joy : 
My spring of Ufe has quickly fled; 
Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 


And when we bid adieu to youth, 
Slaves to the specious world's control, 
We sigh a long farewell to truth ; 
That world corrupts the noblest soul. 


Ah, joyous season ! when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to He; 
When thought ere spoke is unconfined, 

And sparkles in the placid eye. 


Not 80 in Man's maturer years, 
When Man himself is but a tool ; 
When interest. sways our hopes and fears, 
And all must love and hate by rule. 


With fools in kindred vice the same, 
We learn at length our faults to blend ; 
And those, and those alone, may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 


Such Is the common lot of man: 

Can we then ‘scape from folly free ? 
Can we reverse the general plan, 

Nor be what all in turn must be ? 


Nu; for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every turn of life hath been ; 
Man and the world so much I hate, 
I care not when I quit the scene. 


But thou, with spirit frail and light, 
Wilt shine awhile, and pasa away ; 

As glow-worms sparkle through the night, 
But dare not stand the test of day. 


Alas! whenever folly calls 
Where parasites and princes meet, 
(For cherivh'd first in royal halla, 
The welcome vices kindly greet), 


Ev'n now thou'rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the futterlng crowd ; 
And still thy trifling heart Is glad 
To join the vain, and court the proud. 


There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 
Still simpering on with eager haste, 
As flies along the gay parterre, 
That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 


But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, a3 marshy vapours move, 
To filt along from dame to dame, 
An ignis-fatuus gleam of love ? 


What friend for thee, howe’er inclined, 
Will deign to own a kindred care ? 
Who will debase his manly mind, 
For friendship every fool may share ? 


Which made thee fickle as thou art. ——— h 
In time r; amidst the th 
As rolls the ocean’s changing tide, No more so base a thing be al 
No more so idly pass along; 
And who would in a breast confide, Be something, anything, but — meun, 
Wears Sey pee ever pew? lias 21008, 
of , and that —— ee ith ort ” and 
t [bls con —— —— w — hows, orig originally Date the r together, ¥ Ith original — “rs 


w the 
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1808. 


LINES INSCRIBED UPON A CUP FORMED 
FROM A SKULL.? 


Srart not-— nor deem my spirit fled ; 
In me behold the only skull, 

From which, unlike a living bead, 
‘Whatever flows is never dull. 


I lived, I loved, I quaff'd, like thee : 
I died: let earth my bones resign : 
Fill up—thou canst not injure me ; 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 


Better to hold the sparkling grape, 

Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy brood ; 
And cirele in the goblet’s shape 

The drink of gods, than reptile’s food. 


Where once my wit, perchance, hath shone, 
In aid of others’ let me shine; - 

And when, alas! our brains are gone, 
What nobler substitute than wine ? 


Quaff while thou canst: another race, 
When thou and thine, like me, are sped, 

May rescue thee from earth’s embrace, 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 


Why not? since through life’s little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce ? 
Redeem’d from worms and wasting clay, 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 
Newstead Abbey, 1808. 


—— — 


WELL! THOU ART HAPPV. 


Wert! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 


Thy husband's blest — and 't will impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot: 
But let them pass— Oh ! how my heart 

Would hate him, if he loved thee not! 


When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 
But when the unconscious infant smiled, 

I kiss'd it for its mother’s sake. 


I kiss'd it, — and repress'd my sighs, 
Its father in its face to see ; 


, pore Byron gtves the following account of this cup: — 

* The gardener, in digging, discovered a skull that had pro- 

bably belonged to same jolly friar or monk of the abbey, 

about the time it was domonasteried. Observing it to be of 

giant size, and in a perfect state of preservation, a strange 

ancy seized me of having it set and mounted as a drinking 

cup. I accordlygly sont it to town, and it returned with a 

very high polish, and of a mottled colour like tortoiseshell.”’ 

It is now in the possession of Colonel Wijdman, the pro- 

rietor of Newstead Abbey, In several of our elder drama- 

sts, mention is made of the custom of quaffing wine out of 

similar cups. For example, in Dekker's “* Wonder of a 
Kingdom,” Torrent! says, 

: I had ten thousand soldiers’ heads, 
Their skulls set all in silver ; to drink healths 
To his confusion who invented war.”’} 

® (These lines were printed originally in Mr. Hobhouse's 

. A few days before they ne — Poet 

the infant hter 

of his fair hostess being brought into the room, he — 

involuntarily, end with the utmost difficulty suppressed his 

emotion. the senuations of that moment we are indebted 
for thease beautiful stanzas.]} 
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But then it had ite mother's eyes, 
And they were all to love and me. 


Mary, adieu! I must away : 
While thou art blest I°ll not repine ; 
But near thee I can never stay ; . 
My heart would soon again be thine. 


I deem’d that time, I deem’d that pride 

Had quench’d at length my boyish fiame ; 
Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 

My heart in all,—save hope, — the same. 


Yet was I caim: I knew the time * 

My breast would thrill before thy look; 
But now to tremble were a crime—- 

We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 


I saw thee gaze upon my face, 
Yet meet with no confusion there : 
One only feeling couldst thou trace ; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 


Away! away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake : 
Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream ? 
My foolish heart, be still, or break. 
November 2, 1908. 





INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF A 
NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 3 


WHEN some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who rest below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what be was, but what he should have been: 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master's own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
UTnhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 
While man, vain insect ! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animatéd ‘dust ! 


3 This monument is still a conspicuous ornament in the 
garden of Newstead. The following is the inscription by 
which the verses are preceded ; -y- 

, “ Near this spot 

Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
“Couage without Ferociiy,” 

Jqurage t Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 

This Praise, which would be unmeaning 
if inscribed over human ashes, 
Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 
— — 
Who was born at Newfo , May, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, Nov. 1% 1908." 

Lord — thus announced the death of his favourite to his 
friend Hodgson:—~* Boatswain is dead !—he expired in a 
state of , on the after suffering much, yet re- 

‘ali the gentleness of his nature to the last ; ate 
tempting to do the least injury to any one neal him. 1 have 
new lost everything, except old Murray.” By wil 
exectted in 1611 he directed that his own body #h 
buried in a vault fo the garden, near his faithful dog.) 
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Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on - it honours none you wish to mourm : 
To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, — and here he Hes. 
Newstead Abbey, November 30, 1908. 








TO A LADY,! 


ON BEING ASKED MY REASON FOR QUITTING ENGLAND 
IN THE SPRANG. 


Wuerw Man, expell'd from Eden’s bowers, 
A moment Jinger'd near the gate, 

Each scene recall'd the vanish’d hours, 
And bade him curse his future fate. 


. But, wandering on through distant climes, 
He learnt to bear his load of gricf ; 
Just gave a sigh to other times, 
And found in busier scenes relicf. 


Thus, lady?! will it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more ; 
For, while I linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all I knew before. 


In flight I shall be surely wise, 
Escaping from temptation's snare ; 
I cannot view my paradise 
Without the wish of dwelling there. 
December 2, 1805. 


— 


REMIND ME NOT, REMIND ME NOT. 


Remixp me not, remind me not, 
Of those beloved, those vanish'd hours, 
When all my soul was given to thee ; 
Hours that may never be forgot, 
Till time unnerves our vital powers, 
And thou and I shall cease to be. 


Can I forget — canst thou forget, 
When playing with thy golden hair, 
How quick thy fluttering heart did move ? 
‘Oh! by my soul, I see thee yet, 
With eyes so languid, breast so fair, 
And lips, though silent, breathing love. 


When thus reclining on my breast, 
Those eyes threw back a giance so swect, 
As half reproach’d yet raised desire, 
And still we near and nearer prest, 
And still our glowing lips would mec?, 
As tf In kisses to expire. 


rin the ortginal MS. “ To Mrs. Musters,”’ &c. The 
sealer will find a — of this lady in Finden's IIlus- 
trations of Byron, No. 311.) 

# [In the first copy, Thus, Mary {7} 
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wen veh to enter there.” ¢ following {1 an extract 
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And then those pensive eyes would ‘close, 
And bid their lids each other seek, 
Veiling the azure orbs below; 
While their long lashes’ darken'd givss 
Seem'd stealing o'er thy briltiant cheek, 
Like raven's plumage smooth'd on snow. 


I dreamt last night our Jove return'd, 
And, sooth to say, that very dream 
Was sweeter in its phantasy, 
Than if for other hearts I burn’d, 
For eyes that ne'er like thine could bear 
In rapture’s wild reality. 


Then tell me not, remind me not, 
Of hours which, though for ever gone, 
Can still a pleasing dream restore, 
Till thou and I shall be forgot, 
And senseless as the mouldering stone 
Which tells that we shall be no more. 





THERE WAS A TIME, I NEED NOT NAME, 


THERE was a time, I need not name, 
Since it will ne'er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same 

As still my soul hath been to thee. 


And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess'd a love which equall’d mine, 

Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
Unknown and thus unfelt by thine, 


None, none hath sunk so deep as this — 
To think how all that love hath flown; 
Transient as every faithless kiss, 
But transient in thy breast alone. 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy Nps declare, 

In accents once imagined true, 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes; my adored, yet most unkind ! 
Though thou wilt never love again, 

To me ‘tis doubly sweet to find | 
Remembrance of that love remain. 


Yes! "tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my soul repine, 

Whate'er thou art or e'er shalt. be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 





AND WILT THOU WEEP WHEN I AM LOW? 


Anp wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady ! speak those words again: 
Yet if they grieve thee, say nut so — 
I would not give that bosom pain. 


marriage was not a happier one than my own. Her conduct, 
however, was irreproachable; but there was pot sympathy 
between thelr characters. 1 had not seen her 10a) 
ears, when an occasion offered. 1 was upan the point, wit 
consent, of paying her a visit, when my alster, who has 
always bad more influence over me than any one elec, per- 
suaded me not to-do ft. ‘ For," sald she, ‘if you go you will 
fall in lowe again, and then there will be & scene ; Oy 
portly after married, — with what success 


will lead to anothor, ef cela fera un éciat.’ 1 wea gu 
those reasons, and 
it is useless to say. 
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My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine : 
And for awhile my sorrows cease, 

To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 


Oh lady ! blessed be that tear — 

Tt falls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 

To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 


Sweet lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thinc ; 
But beauty’s self hath ceased to charm 

A wretch created to repine. 


Yet wilt thou weep when I am low ? 
Sweet lady ! speak those wurds again : 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so— 
I would not give that bosom pain. } 





FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN, 


A SONG. 


Fit. the goblet again! for I never before 

Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to its core; 

Let us drink !—-who would not ?—since, through 
life’s varied round, 

In the goblet alone no deception is found. 


I have tried in tts turn all that life can supply ; 

I have bask’d in the beam of a dark rolling eye; 

I have loved !— who has not ?——but what heart can 
declare, 

That pleasure existed while passion was there ? 


1({The melancholy which was now gaining fast upon the 
young poet’s mind was a source of much uneasiness to his 
friends, It was at this period, that the following pleasant 
verses wore addressed to him by Mr. Hobhouse : — 


EPISTLE 
TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN IN LOVE. 


Haw ! generous youth, whom glory’s sacred fame 
Inspires and animates to deeds of fame ; 
Who feel the noble wish before you die 
To raise the fingor of each passer-by : 
Hail ! may a future age admiring view 
A Falkland or a Clarendon in you. 


But as your blood with dangerous passion boils, 
Beware ! and fly from Venus’ silken toils : 
Ah ! let the head protect the weaker heart, 
And Wisdom’s AÆgis turn on Beauty’s dart. 
+ 


But if ‘tis fix'd that every lord must pair, 
And you and Newstead must not want an heir, 
Lose not your pains, and scour the country round, 
To find a treasure that can ne'er be found! 
No! take the first tht town or court affords, 
Trick'd out to atock a market for the lords ; 
By chance perhaps your luckier choice maj fall 
On one, though wic ed. not the worst of a It: 


One though perhaps as any Maxwell free, 

Yat scarce a copy, Claribel, of thee: 

Not very ugly. and not very old, 

A little pert indeed, but not a scold ; 

One that, in short, may help to lead a life 

Not farther much from comfort than from strife ; 
And when she dies, and disappoints your fears, 
Shall leave some joys for your declining years. 


But, as your early youth some time 
Nor custom yet doiands you for a ae 
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In the days of my youth, when the heurt’s in Hs | 
spring, 

And dreams that affection can never take wing, 

I had friends !—-who has not ?—but what tongue 
will avow, 

That friends, resy wine! are so faithful as thou ? 


The heart of a mistress some boy may estrange, 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam—thou never 
canst change ; . 

Thou grow’st old—-who does not ?—-but on earth 
what appears, 

Whose virtues, like thine, still increase with {ts years ? 


Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jealous !-—who's not?—-thou hast no suck 
alloy ; 

For the more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 


Then the season of youth and its vanities past, 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 

There we find—do we not?—in the flow of the 
soul, 

That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl 


When the box of Pandora was open’d on earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commenced over Mirth, 

Hope was left,-—-was she not ?—but the goblet we 
kiss, 

And care not for Hope, who are certain of bliss. 


Long life to the grape! for when summer is flown, 

The age of our nectar shal] gladden our own: 

We must die— who shall not ?— May our sins be 
forgiven, 

And Hebe shall never be idle in heaven. 


— — —— — —— ————eh —— — ————— —— 





Some hours of freedom may remain as yet 
For one who laughs alike at love and debt ; 
Then, why in haste ? * off the evil day, 
And snatch at youthful comforts whilst you may { 
Pause! nor so soon the various bliss forego 
That single souls, and such alone, can know: 
Ah ! why too early careless life resign, 
Your morning slumber, and your evening wine ; 
Your loved companion, and his sea Apo : 
Your Muse, invoked in every peaceful walk. 
What ! can uo more your scenes paternal please, 
Scenes sacred long to wise, unmated ease ¢ 
The prospect lengthen'd o’er the distant down, 

akes, meadows, rising w , and all your own ? 
What ! shall your Newstead, shall vour cloister’d bowers, 
The high o’er-hanging arch and trembling towers f 
Shall these, profaned with folly or with strife, 
And ever fond, or ever angry wife! 
Shall these no more confess a manly sway, 
But changeful woman's changing whims obey ? 
Who may, perhaps, as varying humour calls, 
Contract your cloisters and o'erthrow your walls ; 
Let Repton loose o'er all the ancient ground, 
Change round to square, and square convert to round ; 
Root up the elms’ and yews’ too solemn gloom, 
And fll with shrubberies gay and green their room ; 
Roll down the terrace to a gay parterre, 
Where gravel’d walks and flowers alternate glare ; 
And quite transform, in ev'ry point complete, 
Your gothic abbey to a country seat. 


Forget the fair one, and your fate delay ; 
If not avert, at least defer the day, 
bles you beneath the female yoke shall bend 


nd lose your wit, your tem and your id. 
— Pers iret Coll. Camb. 1908, 


in his mother's copy of Mr. Hobhouse's volume, now be- 
fore us, Lord Byron has here written with a pencil, —“ Z 
have lost them all, and shalt wEv accordingly. 18il. B.”] 
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STANZAS TO A LADY |, ON LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 


°"T 1s done-— and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail ; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast ; 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But could I be what I have been, 

And could I see what I have seen — 
Could I repose upon the breast 

Which once my warmest wishes blest — 
I should not seek another zone 

Because I cannot Jove but one. 


*T is long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or misery ; 
And I have striven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again : 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 


As some lone bird, without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face, 
And ev'n in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home ; 

Till I forget a false fair face, 

I ne'er shall find a resting-place ; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


* The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love's softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe; 
But friend or leman I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


I go— but wheresce’er I flee 

There’s not an cye will weep for me; 
There's not a kind congenial heart, 
Where I can claim the meancst part ; 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


To think of every early scene, 

Of what we are, and what we've been, 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe — 
Bat mine, alns! bas stood the blow ; 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but one. 


And who that dear loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see, 

And why that early love was cross’d, 
Thon know'st the best, I feel the most : 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but onc. 


I've tried another's fetters too, 
With charms perchance as fair to view ; 


isfta the original, “ To Mrs. Musters.”'] 


of Mr. 


3 himself, In his mother' 
Hothouse’s Mscallany the two fast lines being yan 
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And I would fain have loved as weil, 
But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for anght but one. 


*T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him that wanders o’er the deep ; 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone, 
Yet still he loves, and loves but one, ® 
1808. 


—— I! 


LINES TO MR. HODGSON. 
WRITTEN ON BOARD THE LISBON PACKET. 


Huzza ! Hodgson, we are going, 
Our embargo 's off at last ; 
Favourable breezes blowing 
Bend the canvass o'er the mast, 
From aloft the signal ’s streaming, 
Hark ! the farewell gun is fired ; 
Women screeching, tars blaspheminy, 
Tell us that our time's expired. 
Here’s a rascal 
Come to task all, 
Prying from the custom-house ; 
Trunks unpacking J 
Cases cracking, 
Not a corner for a mouse 
*Scapes unsearch’d amid the racket, 
Ere we sail on board the Packet. 


Now our boatmen quit their mooring, 
And all hands must ply the oar; 
Baggage from the quay is lowering, 
We're impatient, push from shore. 
‘* Have a care! that case holds liquor — 
Stop the boat —- I'm sick —oh Lord 1” 
*¢ Sick, ma’am, damme, you'll be sicker, 
Ere you've been an hour on board.” 
Thus are screaming 
Men and women, 
Gemmen, ladies, servants, Jacks ; 
Here entangling, 
All are wrangling, 
Stuck together close as wax, — 
Such the general noise and racket, 
Ere we reach the Lisbon Packet. 


Now we've reach’d her, lo! the captain, 
Gallant Kidd, commands the crew ; 
Passengers their berths are clapt in, 
Some to grumble, some to spew. 
“ Heyday ! call you that a cabin ? 
Why ‘tis hardly three feet square : 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in — 
Who the deuce can harbour there ?” 
“ Who, sir’ plenty — 
Nobles twenty 
Did at once my vessel fil.” 
“ Did they ? Jesus, 
How you squeeze us! 
Would to God they did so still: 
Then I'd scape the heat and racket 
Of the good ship, Lisbon Packet.” 


— a 


“ Though wheresoe’er my bark run, 
liove bet thes, f tove but ons." 











1809. 


Fletcher! Murray } Bob! | where are you ? 
Stretch'd along the deck. ike logs —- 
Bear a hand, you jolly tar, you ! 
Here's a noes of for the dogs. 
Hobhouse muttering fearful curses, 
As the hatchway down he rolls, 
Now his breakfast, now his verves, 
Vomits forth — and damns our souls. 
“ Here's a stanza 
On Braganusa — 
Help!” —“ A couplet ?'"—‘ No, a cup 
Of warm water —” 
4 What's the matter ?” 
« Zounds | my liver's coming up ; 
I shall not survive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet.” 


Now at length we 're off for Turkey, 
Lord knows when we shall come back ! 
Breezes foul and tempests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 
But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on — as I do now. 
Laugh at all things, 
Great and small things, 
Sick or well, at sea or shore ; 
While we ‘re quaffing, 
Let’s have laughing — 
Who the devil cares for more ? — 
Some good wine ! and who would lack ir, 
Ev'n on board the Lisbon Packet ?* 


Falmouth Roads, June 30, 1809. 
{ First published, 1830.) 


— — 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, AT MALTA, 


As o'er tne cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by ; 
Thus, when thou view'st this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye ! 


And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 
Reflect on me as on the dead, 
And think my heart is buried here. 
September 14, 1809. 


TO FLORENCE.S 


On Lady 1 when I left the shore, 

The distant shore which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more 

To quit another spot on sarth : 


* [Lord Byron’s three servants.] 

4 Ne the letter in which these lively verses were enclosed 
Lord Byron says:—" 1 leave England without regret — { 
shall return to it without pleasure. J am like Adam, the 
first convict sentenced to t ation ; but [ have no Evo 
and have eaten no apple but what was sour as a crab; an 


thus ends ty firet chapter.””} 

3 (These lines were written at Malta. The lady to whom they 
were and whom be afterwards apos ises in the 
stanses on the thanderstorm of Zftsa and in Harold, is 
this mentioned in a letter to his mother :—* This letter is 
sorsmitted to the charge of a vary extr lady, whom 
you have doubters heard of, —— , of whose 
escape the M de Salvo a narrative « few 
roars ago. She has since been shipwrecked: and her life 

been from its commencement ao fertile in remarkable 
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Yet here, amidst this barren isle, « 

Where panting Nature droops the head, 
Where only thou art seen to smile, 

I view rny parting hour with dread. 


Though far from Albion’s craggy shore, 
Divided by the dark blue main ; 

A few, brief, rolling, seasons o'er, 
Perchance I view her cliffs again : 


But wheresoe’er I now may roam, 

Through scorching clime, and varied sea, 
Though Time restore me to my home, 

I ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee: 


On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move, 
Whom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh { forgive the word —- to love. 


Forgive the word, in one who ne'er 
With such a word can more offend ; 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 
Believe me, what J am, thy friend. 


And who so cold as look on thee, 
Thou lovely wand'rer, and be less ? 

Nor be, what man should ever be, 
The friend of Beauty in distress ? 


Ah! who would think that form had pass’d 
Through Danger’s most destructive path, 
Had braved the death-wing’d tempest’s blast, 

And ’scaped a tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 


Lady ! when I shall view the walls 
Where free Byzantium once arose, 
And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 
The Turkish tyrants now enclose ; 


Though mightiest in the lists of fame. 
That glorious city still shall be ; 
On me 't will hold a dearer claim, 
AS spot of thy nativity ; 


And though I bid thee now farewell, 
When I behold that wondrous scene, 
Since where thou art I may not dwell, 
7 will soothe to be where thou hast been, 
September, 1609. 


—— — 


STANZAS 
COMPOSED DURING A TRUNDER-8TORM. 4 


Cutt and mirk is the nightly blast, 
Where Pindus’ mountains rise, 

And angry clouds are pouring fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 


She was born at Constantinople, where her father, Baron 
Herbert, was Austrian ambassador; married anhappily, it 
has never been impeached in point of character; excited 
vengeance of Buonaparte, by taking a part in some conspi- 
racy; several times risked her life ; and is not yet five and 
twenty. She is here on her way to Englend to join her 
husband, being obliged to leave Trieste, where she was pay- 
ing a visit to her mother, by the approach of the French, and 
embarks soon in a ship of war. Since my arrival here I have 
had scarcely any other companion. I have fo 
pretty, very accomplished, and extremely eccentric. Buona- 
is even now so incensed against her, that her 
ha tm danger if she were taken privoner a 
me. 


4 (Thte thunderstorm occurred during 
\ith October, 1809, when Lord Byron's 
rood to Zitua, near the range of 
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Our guides are gone, our hope is lost, 
And , as they play, 

But show where rocks our path have crost, 

Or gild the torrent’s spray. 


Is youn a cot I saw, though low ? 
When lightuing breke the gloom — 
How welcome were its shade !—-ah, no ! 
*T'is but a Turkish tomb. 


Through sounds of foaming waterfalls, 
I hear a voice exclaim — 

My way-worn countryman, who calls 
On distant England's name. 


A shot is fired — by foe or friend ? 
Another — ‘tis to tell 

The mountain-peasants to descend, 
And lead us where they dwell. 


Oh! who in such a night will dare 
To tempt the wilderness ? 

And who ’mid thunder-peals can hear 
Our signal of distress ? 


And who that heard our shouts would rise 
To try the dubious road ? 

Nor rather decm from nightly cries 
That outlaws were abroad. 


Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour ! 
More fiercely pours the storm ! 

Yet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom warm. 


While wand'ring through each broken path, 
O'er brake and craggy brow ; 

While elements exhaust their wrath, 
Sweet Florence, where art thou ? 


Not on the sea, not on the sea, 
Thy bark hath long been gone: 
Oh, may the storm that pours on me, 
Bow down my head alone ! 


Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 
When last I press'd thy lip ; 

And long ere now, with foaming shock, 
Impell’d thy gallant ship. 


Now thou art safe; nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of Spain ; 

*T were hard if aught so fair as thou 
Should linger on the main. 


And since I now remember thee 
In darkness and in dread, 

As in those hours of revelry 
Which mirth and music sped ; 


Do thou, amid the fair white walls, 
If Cadiz yet be free, 

At times from out her latticed halls 
Look o’er the dark blue sea; 


Then think upon Calypsu’s isles, 
Endear'd by days gone by; 


Pindus, in Albania. Mr. Hobhouse, who had rode on before 
the rest of the party, and arrived at Zitza just as the even- 
bes the thunder as “ roaring without tater- 

the echoes of one peal not ceasing to rolt in the 
before another tremendous crash burst over our 
the plains and the distant hills appeared in a 
blase.”" 1“ The tempest,” he says, “ was alt er 
» with 
servants, did not enter our hut till three 


of the Grecian Jove. My F 
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To others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh. | 


And when the admiring circle mark 
The paleness of thy face, 

A half-form'd tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace, 


Again thou ‘It smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb's raillery ; 

Nor own for once thou thought’st on one, 
Who ever thinks on thee. 


Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 
When sever'd hearts repine, 

My spirit files o’er mount and asain, 
And mourns in search of thine. 


—— 


— — — 
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STANZAS 
WRITTEN IN PASSING THE AMBRACIAN GULF. 
THrovcn cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 


Full beams the moon on Actium’s coast: 


And on these waves, for Egypt's queen, 
The ancient world was won and lost. 


— — — — — ete a, 


And now upon the scene I idok, 

The azure grave of many a Roman’ 
Where stern Ambition once forsook 

His wavering crown to follow woman. 


Florence ! whom I will love as well 
As ever yet was sald or sung 

(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell), 
Whilst thou art fair and I am yyung; 


Sweet Florence ! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies’ eyes : 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Antonies. 


Though Fate forbids such things to be 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curl'd ! 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world. 
November 14, 1809. 





THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM IS 
FLOWN ! 


WRITTEN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 16, 1810. 


Tue spell is broke, the charm is fown! ~ 
Thus is it with life's fitful fever : 

We madly smile when we should groan ; 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 


Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature's charter, 
And he that acts as wise men ought, 

But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 


in the morning. I now learnt from him that had lost 
their way, and that, after wandering up and down fn total ig- 
norance of their position, they had stopped at last near some 
Turkish tombstones and a torrent, which they aaw by the 
——— os ad 
we 

storm : the plain ef Zitza."") : 

i [* These stanzas,” Mr. Moore, “ have « maslc in 
them, which, independently of all meaning, le enchanting.””} 
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_ Salsetto’s crew were known to have accomplished a 
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WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM SESTOS 
TO ABYDUS. | 


Ir, in the month of dark December, 
Leander, who was nightly wont 

(What maid will not the tale remember ?) 
To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont !- 


If, when the wintry tempest roar’d, 
He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 
And thus of old thy current pour'd, 
Fair Venus! how I pity both ! 


For me, degenerate modern wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch, 
And think I’ve done a feat to-day. 


But since he cross’d the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 

To woo, — and. —Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for Love, aa I for Glory 3 


*T were hard to say who fared the best : 
Sad mortals { thus the Gods still plague you! 
He lost his labour, I my jest ; 
For he was drown’d, and I ‘ve the ague.“ 
May 9, 1810. 





y 


1 On the 3d of May, 1810, while the Salsette (Captain 
Bathurst) was lying in the Dardanelles, Lieutenant Bken- 
head of that, frigate and the writer of these rhymes swam 
from the E shore to the Asiatic--by the by, from 
Abydos to Sestos would have been more correct. The whole 
distance from the place whence we started to our landing on 
the other side, including the length we were carried by the 
current, was computed by those ou board the frigate at up- 
wards of four English miles, though the actual breadth is 
barcly one. The rapldity of the current is such that no boat 
can rew directly acroas, and it may, in some measure, be 
estimated from the circumstance of the whole distance bein 
accomplished by one of the parties in an hour and five, an 
by the other in an hour and ten, minutes. The water was 
extremely cold, from the — of the mountain snows. 
About three weeks before, in April, we had made an attempt ; 
but, having ridden all the way from the Troad the same 
morning, and the water being of an icy chillness, we found 
it necessary to postpone the completion till the frigate an- 
chored below the castles, when we swam the straits, as just 
stated ; entering a considerable way above the European, and 
landing below the Asiatic, fort. Chevaller says that u young 
Jew swam the same distance for his mistress; and Oliver 
mentions its having been done bya Neapolitan ; but our con- 
sul, Tarragona, remembered neither of these circumstances, 
and tried to dissuade us from the attempt. A number of the 
eater 
distance ; and the only thing that surprised me was, that, as 
doubts had been entertained of the truth of Leander's story, 
— had ever endeavoured to ascertain its practica- 

ye 


2 [* My companion,” says Mr. Hobhouse, ‘had before 
made a more perilous, but less celebrated passage ; for I re- 
collect that, when we were in Portugal, he swam from Old 
Lisbon to Belem Castle, and having to contond with a tide 
and counter current, the wind blowing freshly, was but little 
leas than two hours in crossing."'] 


3 [At Orchomenus, where stood the aoe of the Graces, 
1 was tempted to exclaim, “ Whither have the Graces fied ?”’ 
Little did l expect to find them here; yet here comes one 
of them with golden cups and coffee, and another with a 
book. The book is a register of names, some of which are 
far sounded by the voice of fame. Am them is Lord 
Byron's. connected with some lines whieh 1 here send you. — 
. WwW. Wacrams.] 


4 [We copy the — interesting account of the Maid 
of Athens and her family from the late eminent artist, Mr. 
Hugh Williams of Edinburgh’s, “ Travels in Italy, Greece,” 
&c. -** Our rervant, who had gone before to procure accom- 
modation, met us at the gate, and conducted us to Theodore 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE TRAVELLERS’ BOOK 
AT ORCHOMENUS. 
IN THIS BOOK A TRAVELLER BAD WRITTEN: — 
“ Fair Albion, smiling, sees her son depart 
To trace the birth’and nursery of art : 
Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 
He comes to Athens, and he writes his name.” 
BENEATH WHICH LORD BYRON INSEATED THE FOLLOWING : 
Tu modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own ; 
But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 
His name would bring more credit than his verse. 3 
1810. 





MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 

Zan (40u, vig &yawe. 

Main of Athens 4, ere we part, 

Give, oh, give back my heart! 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest ! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

Zon ro, wag ayaa, ° 


By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each Ægean wind ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
Zam fod, Tae ayaa, ; 


7 


a? 


Macri, the Consulina’s, where we at resent live. Thik lady 


is the widow of the consul, and has three lovely daughters ; 
the eldest celebrated for her — and sald to be the 
* Maid of Athens’ of Lord Byron. Their apartment is im- 
mediately opposite to ours, and, if you could see them, as we 
do now, through the gently waving aromatic plants before 
our window, you would Jeave your heart in Athens. The- 
resa, the Maid of Athens, Catinco, and Mariana, are of middle 
stature. On the crown of the head of each is a red Albanian 
skull-cap, with a blue tassel spread out and fastened down 
like a star. Near the edge or bottom of the skull-cap is a 
handkerchief of various colours bound round their temples. 
The youngest wears her hair loose, falling on her shoulders, 
—the hair behind descending down the back nearly to the 
waist, and, as usual, mixed with silk, The two eldest gene. 
at — pots hair — — — — * ene 
erchief. Their upper robe is a ase wit - 
ing loose down to the ankles; below is a handkerchief of 
muslin covering the bosom, and terminating at the waist, 
which is short ; under that, a gown of striped silk or muslin, 
with a gore round the swell of the loins, falling in front in 
gracefil negligence ;— white stockings and yellow slippers 
complete their attire. The two eldest have black, or dark, 
hair and eyes; their visage oval, and compere somewhat 
pale, with teeth of dazz whiteness. Their cheeks are 
rounded, and noses — rather inclined to aquiline. 
aoe younset Mariana, is very fair, her face not so finely 
rounded, but has a gayer expression than her sisters’, whose 
countenances, except when the conversation has something 
of mirth in it, may be said to be rather pensive. Their si 
sons are elegant, and their manners pleasing and ladylike, 
such as would be fascinating in any country. They possess 
very considerable powers of conversation, and their minds 
seem to be more instructed than those of the Greek women 
in general. With such attractions, it would, indeed, be re- 
markable, if they did not meet with attentions the 
travellers who occasionally are resident in Athens. They sit 
in the castern style, a little reclined, with their limbs ga- 
thered under them on the divan, and without shoes. 
employments are the needle, tambouring, and reading.” 
Chere is a beautiful engraving of the Maid of Athens in 
gripes, 8 llustrations df Byron, No. 1.) 

Romaic expression of tenderness: if I translate it, I 
shall affront the gentlemen, as it may seem that I supposed 
they could not ; and if ¥ do not, J may affront the ladies. For 
fear of any misconstruction on the part of the latter, I shall 
do #0, begging pardon of the learned. It means, “ My life, 
I love you!” which sounds very prettily in all languages 
and is as much in fashion in Greece at this day as, uvenal 
tella us, the two first words were amongst the Homun ladies, 
whose erotic expressions “<< all Hellenised, 
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By that lip: I lang to taste; 

By that sone-encircled waist 5 

By all the token-flowers } that tell 

What words can never speak so well ; 

By love's alternate joy and woe, 

Zen ps0, whe dyawe 

Maid of Athens! I am gone: 

Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 

Though I fly to Istambol, = 

Athens holds my heart and soul: 

Can I cease to love thee? No! 
* u, Tae ayewe. 

— Athons, 1910, 





TRANSLATION 
OF THE NURSE'S DOLE IN THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


Ox how I wish that an embargo 

Had kept in port the good ship Argo ! 
Who, still unlaunch’d from Grecian docks, 
Had never pase’d the Arure rocks ; 


“ But now I fear her trip will be a 


Damn'd business for‘my Miss Medea, &c. &c. 3 
June, 1810. 





MY EPITAPH. 


Yours, Nature, and relenting Jove, 
To keep my lamp t strongly strove ; 
But Romanelli was so stout, 
He beat all three — and blew it out. 4 
Oct. 1810. 





_ SUBSTITUTE FOR AN EPITAPH. 


Kip Reader ! take your choice to cry or laugh ; 
Here Hanotp Iles —- but where 's his Epitaph 7? 
If such you seek, try Westminster, and vicw 


Ten thousand just as fit for him as you. 
Athens. 


1 Im the East — ladies are not taught to write, lest 
they should scribble assignations) flowers, cinders, pebbles, 
&c. ———— sentiments of the parties by that universal 
deputy of Mercury—an old woman. A cinder says, “ I burn 
for thee ;” a bunch of flowers tied with hair, “ Take me and 
fy ;” but a pebble declares — what nothing else can. 
2 Constantinople. 
3 [4 Tam just come from a eee throu 
tothe Black Sea and the Cyanean Symp 
which last I scrambled Argo- 
nats escaped in their hoy. You remember the beginning of 
the nurse's dole in the Medea, of which 1 beg you to take the 
following translation, done on the summit.” — Lord B. to 


the Bos- 


+ Up 
with aa great risk as ever t 


Mr. Henry Drury, Jane 17. 1810.) 


4 [1 have just escaped from a physician and a fever. In 
spite of my teeth and tongue, the English consul, my Tartar, 
dsagoman, forced a physician upon me, and in 


Abanian, 
three days t me to the last gasp. In this state 1 made 
5 (These tines are copied from a op the original MS. 


of the second canto of “ ia 
® [On the in 810, of his friend and follow- 
—— — —— Lord Byron fixed bie 
at Athens, where he had taken Indgin 
ent; making 


fia 


| — he Morea, and } rs oui tae teeta 
t ‘ enip meelf, in the 
collecti —— 


ja for those notices on the 
the 


ae a 
the 


evan 
; 1 convinced of of looking 
— aed Of canting sent them, gud the bitter 


* 
. 











LINES WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 5 


Dear object of defeated care ! 

Though now of Love and thee bereft, 
To reconcile me with despatr, ' 

Thine image and my tears are left. 


"Tis said with Sorrow Time can cope; 
But this I feel can ne’er be true : 
¥or by the death-blow of my Hope 
My Memory immortal grew. 
Athens, January, 1811. 


ort cere SA LD ARE RIOTRC eR  tgen 


TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS GREEK 
WAR SONG, 


“© Aahrs wesdec vay EXD G van"? 7 


Sons of the Greeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour 's gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 

Display who gave us birth. 


CHORUS. 


Sons of Greeks! let us go 

In arms against the foe, 

Till their hated blood sliall flow 
In a river past our feet. 


Then manfully despising 
The Turkish tyrant’s yoke, 

Let your country see you rising, 
And all her chains are broke. 

Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 
Behold the coming strife ! 

Hellénes of past ages, 
Oh, start again to life | 

At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 
Your sleep, oh, join with me! 

And the seven-hill’d ® city seeking, 
Fight, conquer, till we’re free. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 


effects of staying at home with all the narrow prejudices of | 


an Islander, that I think there should be a law amongst us 
to send our young men abroad, for a term, among the few 
allies our wars have left us. Here I soe, and have conversed 
with, French, Italians, Germans, Danes, Greeka, Turks, 
Americans, &c. &c. &c. ; and, without losing aight of my ow 

Ican judge of the countries and manners of others. en 

see the superiority of England (which, by the by, we are x 
good deal mistaken aliout in many things), I am pleased ; and 
where I find her inferfor, Tam at least enlightened. Now, 
I might have stayed, amoked in your towns, or fogged tn your 
country, a century, without being sure of this, and without 
acquiring any thing more useful or amusing at e. keep 
no journal ; nor have I any intention of scribbling my travels. 
I have done with authorship ; and if, in my last production, | 
have convinced the critics or the world J was something more 
than they took me for, I am satisfied ; nur will I hazard that 
reputation by a fature effort. It ix true J} ha 
in manuscript, but T leave them for those who come after 
me; and, if deemed worth publishing, they muy serve to pro- 
long my memory, when I myself shall cease to reraember. 
I have a famous Bavarian artist taking some views of Athens, 

better than 


&e. res ge, te Aha we 
disease myself cur é ope, on retarn, to lead 
ao ⸗ iife ; but God knowe, and beet far as 


7 The Ashes vaudss, &c. was written who 
shed in the attempt to revolutionise — 

io as literal as the author could make it in verse. lt 

ts of the same measure as that of the original. [While at 

the Capuchin convent, Lord Byron devoted some hours 


dally to * etudy of the Romaic; and various of his 


= iy be found — the Aprsxprx. ot on 
Romaic or Modern Greek Language, Specimens 
and’ Pransiations.] = 


s Constantinople. “ Karrddeges.” 





— — — — — 


— — — 


* 


| 1811. 


. perambulated Greece 
, timid, by his minstrelay, He « 


Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old.ally | 
Leonidas recalling, 
That chief of ancient song,. 
Who saved ye once from falling, 
The terrible ! the strong ! 


With his three hundred waging 
The battle, long he stood, 
And like a lion raging, 
Expired in seas of blood. ; 
Sous of Greeks, &c. ? 





TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC SONG, 


6 Merwe puts "re" mieslérs 
‘Neasérarn Kaydn,” &c, 2 

I enten thy garden of roses, 5 
Beloved and fair Haidée, 

Each morning where Flora reposes, 
For surely I see her in thee. 

Oh, Lovely ! thus low I implore thee, 
Receive this fond truth from my tonguc, 

Which utters its song to adore thee, 
Yet trembles for what it has sung; 

As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 
Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 

Through her eyes,’ through her every feature, 
Shines the soul of the young Haidée. 


But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Love has abandon'd the bowers ; 

Bring me hemlock — since mine is ungrateful, 
That herb is more fragrant than flowers. 

The poison, when pour’d from the chalice, 
Will deeply embitter the bow! ; 

But when drunk to escape from thy malice, 
The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 

Too cruel! in vain I implore thee 
My heart from these horrors to save : 

Will nought to my bosom restore thee ? 
Then open the gates of the grave. 


As the chief who to combat advances 

Secure of his conquest before, 
Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances, 

Hast pierced through my heart to Its core, 
Ah, tell me, my soul! must I perish 

By pangs which a smile would dispel? —_[rish, 
Would the hope, which thou once bad'st me chee 
_ For torture repay me too well ? 


J [Riga was a Thessalian, and passed the first part of his 
youth among his native mountains, in teaching ancient Greck 
to his — On the first burst of the French revolution, 
he joined himself to some other enthusiasts, and with them 

we, rousing the bold, and — er 
fterwards went to Vienna 
solicit ald fora rising, which he and his cormrades had for 
— been endeavouring to accomplish : but he was given up 
y the Austrian government to the Turks, who vainly endea- 
veared by torture to force from him the names of other 
consplrators. 


? The song from which this is taken ts 2 


vourite 
with the young girls of Athens of all classes. — 


air manner 





— — 
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OCCASIONAL PIECES. 


Sparta, | why in slumbers Now sad is the garden of roses, 
e dost thou lie ? Beloved but falee Haldée | 








' 
G 
+ 
\ 
vot 


There Flora all wither'd reposes, 
And mourns o’er thine absence with me. 





ON PARTING, 


Tux kiss, dear maid! thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 


Thy parting glance, which fondly beams, 
An equal love may see : 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change 'in me. 


I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone’; 

Nor one memorial for a breast, 
Whose thoughts are all thine own. 


Nor need I write-— fo tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak : 

Oh! what can idle words avail, 
Unless the heart could speak ? 


By day or night, in weal or woe, 
That heart, no longer free,. 
Must bear the love it cannot show, 
And silent ache for thee. 
March, 1811. 





EPITAPH FOR JOSEPH BLACKETT, 
LATE POET AND SHOEMAKER, 4 


Sraancer! behold, interr’d together, 
The souls of learning and of leather. 
Poor Joe is gone, but left his all; 
You ll find his relics in a stall. 

His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitch’d, and with meroceo bound. 
Tread lightly —- where the bard is laid 
He cannot mend the shoe he made ; 
Yet is be happy in his hole, 

With verse immortal as his sole, 

But still to business he held fast, 

And stuck to Phebus to the last. 
Then who shall say so good a fellow 
Was only “leather and pranella ?” 


For character —he did not lack it; : 


And if he did, ‘t were shame to “ Black-it.” 
Malta, May 16, 1811. 


of ainging it is by verses {n rotation, the whole number pre- 
sent joining in the chorus. I have heard it frequently at our 
ga 58 in the winter of 1810-11. The air is plaintive and 
pretty. 


: —— songs and popalar — — — 
no small on the manners o ——— are 

which most travellers have within their reach, but which 
they almost always disdain to collect. Lord Byron has shown 
a hetter taste ; and it is to be hoped that his example will, in 
future, be generally followed. - George Ex.is.} 


4 [Same notice of this poctaster has been giver, awl, 
p. de He died in 1810, — weeks have followed htm.J 
nis 
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Adieu, ye mansions where —- I've ventured ! 
Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs ! 

(How surely he who mounts you swears !) 
Adien, ye merchants often failing! 

Adien, thou mob for ever railing ! 

Adieu, ye packets — without letters ! 
Adieu, ye fools—— who ape your betters ! 
Adieu, thou damned’st quarantine, 

That gave me fever, and the spleen ! 
Adieu that stage which makes us yawn, Sira, 
Adieu his Excellency‘s dancers ! 

Adieu to Peter-—whom no fault ’s in, 

But could not teach a colonel waltzing ; 
Adieu, ye females fraught with graces! 
Adieu red coats, and redder faces: 

Adieu the supercilious air 

Of all that strut “ en militaire!” 

I go—but God knows when, or why, 

To smoky towns and cloudy sky, 

To things {the honest truth to say) 

As bad —- but in a different way. 


Farewell to these, but not adieu, 

Triumphant sons of truest blue! 

While either Adriatic shore, 

And fallen chiefs, and fleets no more, 

And nightly smiles, and daily dinners, 
Proclaim you war and women’s winners. 
Pardon my*Muse, who apt to prate is, 

And take my rhyme-— because tis “ gratis." 


And now I 've got to Mrs. Fraser, 
Perhaps you think I mean to praise her — 
And were I vain enough to think 

My praise was worth this drop of ink, 
A line—.or two— were no hard matter, 
As here, indeed, I need not flatter : 

But she must be content to shine 

In better praises than in mine, 

With lively air, and open heart, 

And fashion’s ease, without its art ; 

Her hours can gaily glide along, 

Nor ask the aid of idle song. 


And now, O Malta! since thou'st got us, 
Thou little military hothouse ! 
1°ll not offend with words uncivil, 
And wish thee rudcly at the Devil, 
But only stare from out my casement, 
And ask, for what is such a place meant ? 
Then, in my solitary nook, 
Return to scribbling, or a book, 
Or take my physic while I'm able 
(Two spoonfuls hourly by the label), 
Prefer my nightcap to my beaver, 

_And bless the gods—-J've got a fever. 
é May 26, i811. {First published, 1882. ; 


1 Aa Wk —— 
an which, though aps particularly good, 
ee ee eit bound to sert.'"-- Mouas. Th , 


I 
e farce in 


question was called “ M.P.; or, the Blue Stoeking,” and 


wo 
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548 BYRON’S WORKS. . ‘s 1811. 
{ 
PAREWELL TO MALTA. fe aes 
Apixu, ye joys of La Valette! Unnarry Dives! in an evil hour 
Adieu, sirocco, ear renter’d ! ’Gainst Nature’s voice seduced to deeds accurst ! 
Adieu, thou palace y : Once Fortune's minion, now thou feel’st her power ; 


Wrath’s vial on thy lofty head hath burst. 

In Wit, in Genius, as in Wealth the first, 

How wond'rous bright thy blooming morn arose ! 

But thou wert smitten with th’ unhallow'd thirst 

Of Crime un-named, and thy sad noon must close 

In scorn, and solitude unsought, the worst of woes, 
1611. [First published, 1832.) 





FARCICAL OPERA. 


Goon plays are scarce, 
So Moore writes farce: . 
The poet's fame grows brittle — 
We knew before 
That Little's Moore, 
But now ‘tis Moore that’s litile. 
Sept. 14, 1811. [First published, 1830. '} 





EPISTLE TO A FRIEND, 2 


IN ANSWER TO SOME LINES EXNORTING THE AUTHOR 


ON MOORE'S LAST OPERATIC FARCE, OR 
TO BE CHEERFUL, AND TO “ BANISH CAR‘.”” 


| 
“On! banish care”—~such ever be 
The motte of thy revelry | 
Perchance of mine, when wassail nights 
Renew those riotous delights, | 
Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and “ banish care.” i 
But not in morn’s reflecting hour, | 
When present, past, and future lower, 
When all I loved is changed or gunc. 
Mock with such taunts the woes of one, 
Whose every thought — but let them pass — 
Thou know’st I am not whut I was. 
But, above all, if thou wouldst hold 
Place in a heart that ne’er was cold, 
By all the powers that men revere, 
. By all unto thy bosom dear, 
Thy joys below, thy hopes above, 
Speak —-speak of anything but love. 


| 
*T were long to tell, and vain to hear, | 
The tale of one who scorns a teur ; 
And there fs little in that tale | 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 
But mine has suffer'd more than wel} 
‘T would suit philosophy to tell. 
I’ve seen my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infant, which she bore, 
‘Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, 
When she and I fn youth have smited, 
As fond and faultless as her child ; — 
Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain, 
Ask if T felt no secret pain ; 


— out at the Lyceum Theatre, on the 9th of Septem- 


* (Me, Francis Hodgsou (not then the Reverend). Seo 
, p. 42.) 
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TO THYRZA. But where is thine ?— Ab ! where art thou? 


Witrour a stone to mark the spot, Oft have I borne the weight of ill, 
And say, what Truth might well have said, But never bent, bencath till now ! 


By all, save one, perchance forgot, 


And J have acted well my part, Qh ! who like him had watch'd thee here ? 
And made my cheek belie my heart, Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 
Return’d the freezing glance she gave, In that dread hour ere death appear, 
Yet felt the’ while that woman's slave ; — When silent sorrow fears to sigh, 
Have kiss’d, as if without design 
The babe which ought to have been mine, Tin all was past! But when no more 
And show’d, alas} in each caress n 7 ——— to reck plaice as 
; 1 er, 
Time had net made me love the less, — abe — ——— — 
this past I N whine no 
— eastern shore ; — Shall they not flow, when many a day 
The workd befits a busy brain, — In these, to me, deserted towers, 
I'll hie me to its haunts again. Ere call’d but for a time away, 
When Britain's * May is in the sere,” to5 4a none : 
Thou hear'’st of ane, whose deepening crimes — gia saw beste; . | 
The smile none else might understand ; 
Of one, whom love nor pity swaya, The pressure of the thrilling hand : 
Nor hope of fame, nor good men’s praise ; P ing : 
One, who in stern ambition’s pride, The kiss, so guiltless and refined, 
Perchance not blood shall turn aside ; That Love each warmer wish forbore ; | 
One rank'd in some recording page Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 
With the worst anarchs of the age, Even Passion biush’d to plead for more. 
Him wilt thou know -—and knowing pause, 
Nor with the effect forget the cause. The tone, that taught me to rejoice, | 
Newstead Abbey, Oct. 11, 1811.3 When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 
{First published, 1830.} The song, celestial from thy voice, 
— But sweet to me from none but thine; 


Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
Ah! wherefore art thou lowly laid ? The cup of woe for me to drain. 
By many a shore and many a sea If rest alone be in the tomb, 
Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 


The past, the future fled to thee, 


Tu bid us meet — no— ne'er again ! 
= Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere, 


| 

| 

I would not wish thee here again ; 
Could this have been — a word, a look, Impart some portion of thy bliss, 


But if in worlds more blest than this 


That softly said, “ We part in peace,” To wean me from mine anguish here. 
Had taught my bosom how to brook, 
With fainter sighs, thy soul's release. Teach me — too early taught by thee ! 
| To bear, forgiving and forgiven ; 
On earth thy love was such to me; 


It fain would form my hope in heaven ! 


The pledge we wore—I wear it still, 


And didst thou not, since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart, 

Once long for him thou ne'er shalt see, 
Who held, and holds thee in his heart ? 


} (These lines will show with what gloomy fidelity, even 
while under the pressure of reccut sorrow, Lord Byron re- 
verted to the pear eononent of his early affection, as the 
chief source of all 
come. — Moons.] 


the time when he was thus bitterly feeling, and expressing, 
the blight which bis heart had suffered from a read object of 
affection, that his poems on the death of an snaginary one 
were written ;—— nor is it any wonder, when we consider the 
Har circumetances under which these beautiful effusions 
owed from his fancy, that, of ali his strains of pathos, they 
should be the most touching and most pure. Tory were, 
indeed, the essence, the abstract spirit, as it were, of many 
gtiefs ;— a confluence of sed thoughts from many sources of 


is sufferings and errors, present and to 


October 11, 1811.4 
creature of the Poet's brain. “It was,” he says, “ about 
2 — anticipations of his own fisture career in these con- 
cluding lines are of a nature, it must be owned, to awaken 
more of horror than of Interest, were we not prepared, by so 
many instances of his exaggeration in this respect, not to be 
startled at any lengths to which the spirit of self-libelling 
would carry him. It seemed as if, with the power of painting {| #0rrow, refined and warmed in r passage rough his 
flerce and gloomy personages, he had also the ambition to be, | fancy, and forming thus one deep reservoir of mournful 
himeelf, the dark ‘sublime he drew,’ and that, in his fondness | feeling.” It isa to disturb a sentiment thus beautifully 
nd —— 9 rhe crime, he endeavoured to fancy, —— a F bbe sg hid a — — — arr i 
where ne Could not fin ; ng the exa of these lines, viz. A : 
his in his own character, fit subjects for ae hilowe =“ I have been keen shocked with «dean, and | 
have lost one very dear to me in happier times: but‘ I have 
almost fo the taste of grief,’ and eee Bs per, 
till I have callous ; nor have Ta ‘left for an event 
which, five years o, would have bowed my head to the 
i qk 


a eld — another letter to Mr. Hodgson, i 
_ ng nervous (how you will la 

— bue it ls true, — really, * titicutously, fine- 
ladically nervous. Your cilmate kills me; I can neither 
rowl, write, nor amuse myself, or any one elac. My days are 
listless, and my nights reatiesa: I have seldom any society, 
and, when I have, J run out of it. I don’t know that I sha'n’t 
end with insanity; for I find a want of method in arranging 
my thoughts that perplexes me strangely.'’} 


4 (Mr. Moore considers “ Thyrza" as if she were a more 


carth, y to this letter, Mr. Dallas — 1 
thank r confidential communication. w truly 
do | wish that that being had lived, and lived yours! What 
your obligations to her would have been in that case is incon- 
coivable.” Several after the series of poems on Thyrsa 
were written, Lord Byron, on being asked to whom they re- 
ferred, by a person tn shoe tenderness he never ceased to 
n 3 
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AWAY, AWAX, YE NOTES OF WOE. 


Away, away, ye notes of woe ! 
Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 
Or I manat dee from hence — for, ob ! 
I dare not trust those sounds again. 
To me they speak of brighter days — 
But lull the chords, for now, alas ! 
I must not think, I may not gaze, 
On what I am—on what I was. 


The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled ; 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o'er the deat! 
Yes, Thyrza |-yes, they breathe of thee, 
Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 
And all that once was harmony 
Is worse than discord to my heart ! 


°T is silent all !— but on my ear 
The well remember'd echoes thrill ; 
I hear a voice I would not hear, 
A voice that now might well be still : 
Yet oft my doubting soul t will shake ; 
Even slumber owns its gentle tone, 
Till consciousness will vainly wake 
To listen, though the dream be flown. 


Sweet Thyrza ! waking as in sleep, 

Thou art bat now a lovely dream ; 
A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam. 
But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is veil’d in wrath, 
Will Jong lament the vanish'd ray 

That scatter’d gladness o’er his path. 

December 6, 1811.) 


—— Coens al 





ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE. 


One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life again. 
It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleased hefore : 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 


Then bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 
Man was not form’d to live alone: 
IN be that light, unmeaning thing 
That sralles with all, and weeps with none. 
It wae not thus in days more dear, 
Tt never would have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here ; 
Thon rt nothing — all are nothing now. 


In vain my lyre would lightly breathe | 
The amile that sorrow fain would wear 

But macks the woe that lurks beneath, 
dike roses o'er a sepulchre. 


as tendered an 
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1 (* I wrote this 
former days." — 
1611.] 


refused to answer, with marke of painful tion, 
y farther recurrende to the subject tm- 
‘The reader must be left to form his own conclu- | 
The five foliowing pieces are all devoted to Thyrza.] 














Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of fll: 

Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart is ionely still ! 


On many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky ; 
For then I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye: 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 
When sailing o'er the Adgean wave, 
“‘ Now Thyrza gazes on that meon —” 
Alas, it gleam'd upon her grave:! 


When stretch’d on fever's sleepiess bed, 
And sickness shrunk my. throbbing veins, 
“°T is comfort still,” I faintly said, 
“ That Thyrsa cannot know my pains: ” 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 
A boon ‘tis idle then to give, 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 
My life, when Thyrza ceased to live ! 


My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 

When love and life alike were new! 
How different now thou meet’st my gaze ! 

How tinged by time with sorrow’s hue! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 

Is silent-——ah, were mine as still { 
Though cold as een the dead can be, 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 


Thou bitter pledge ! thou mournful token ! 
Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken, 
Or break the heart to which thou 'rt press’d ! 
Time tempers love, but not removes, 
More hallow’d when its hope is ‘fied ; 
Ob! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead ? 








— 


EUTHANASIA. 


WueEn Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, 
Oblivion | may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o’er my dying bed! 


No band of friends or heirs be there, 
To weep, or wish, the coming blow : 
No maiden, with dishevell’d hair, 
To feel, or feign, decoraus woe. 


But silent let me sink to earth, 
With no officious mourners near: 

I would not mar one hour of mirth, 
Nor startle friendship with a tear. 


Yet Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 
Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives and him who dies. 


T were sweet, my Payche ! to the laat 
Thy features still serene to sec : 


Forgetful of its struggles past, 


E'en Pain itself should smile. on thee. 


a day or two ago, on hearing a song of 
Byron to Ar. Hodg Bodgeun, December 8. 
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But vain the wish—‘for Beauty still 
Will shrink, as shrizke the ebbing breath ; 
And woman's tears, produced at will, 
Deceive im life, unman in death. 


Then lonely be my latest hour, 
Without regret, without a groan ; 

For thousands Death hath ceased to lower, 
And pain ‘been transient or unknown. 


“ Ay, but to die, and go,” alas ! 

Where all have gone, and all must go !. 
To be the nothing that I was 

Ere born to life and living woe ! 


Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
"Tis something better not to be. 





AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AS FAIR. 
“* Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui 
mominisse ! * 

Anp thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d to Earth ! 

Though Earth received them in her bed, 

And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 

: In carelessness or mirth, 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot ; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not : 

It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, and long must love, 
Like common earth can rot; 

To me there needs no stone to tell, 

J‘ is Nothing that I loved so well. 


Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 
Who didst not change through all the past, 
And canst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set-his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow : 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


The better days of life were ours ; 
The worst can be but mine : 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamlesa sleep 

I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine 

That all those charms have pass’d away : 

I might have watch'd through long decay 


The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatch’d 
Muat fall the earliest pray ; 

Though by no hand untimely enatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away : 

And yet it wore a greater grief 

To watch it withering, ieafby leaf, 
Than see it plack’d to-day ; 


ee ——— — ————— — — — — — — — — 





Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 


I know not if I corld have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that foliow’d such a mom 
Had worn a deeper shade ; 

Thy day without a cloud hath pase’d, 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d ; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest as they fall from high. 


As once I wept, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er 'tiry bed ; 

To gaze, how fondly'!.en thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head ; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee ! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 

Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 

February, 1812. 


IF SOMETIMES IN THE HAUNTS OF MEN. 


Ir sometimes in the haunts of men 

Thine image from my breast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade : 
And now that sad and silent hour 

Thus much of thee can still restore, 
And sorrow unobserved may pour 

The plaint she dare not speak before. 


Oh, pardon that in crowds awhile 
I waste one thought I owe to thee, 
And, self-condemn’d, appear to smile, 
Unfaithful to thy memory : 
Nor deem that memory less dear, 
That then I seem not to repine ; 
I would not fools should overhear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine. 


If not the goblet pass unquaff’d, 
It is not drain’d to banish care; 
The cup must. hold a deadlier draught, 
That brings a Lethe for despair. 
And coulé Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, * 
I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown'd a single thought of thee. 


For wert thou vanish’d from my mind, 

Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remain behind 

To honour thine abandon’d Urn ? 
No, no - it is my sorrow's pride 

That last dear duty ‘to fulfil : 
Though all the world forget beside, 

“T is meet that ee 
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For well I know, that such had been 
Thy gentile care for him, who now 
Unmourn’d shall guit this mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou : 
And, oh! I fee] in chat was given 

A blessing never meant for me ; 
Thon wert too like a dream of Heaven, 


For earthly Love to merit thee. 
March 14, 1812. 


ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS 
BROKEN. ! 
I.t-ratep Heart! and can it be, 
That thou shouldst thus be rent in twain ? 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employ’d in vain? 


Yet precious seems each shatter'd part, 
And every fragment dearer grown, 
Since he who wears thee feels thou art 


A fitter emblem of his own. 
March 16, 1812. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Xouæx, beauty and poet, has two little crimes ; 
She makes her own face, and does not make her 
rhymes. 


LINES TO A LADY WEEPING. ? 


Weer, daughter of a royal line, 
A Sire's disgrace, a realm's decay ; 
Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away ! 


Weep —for thy tears are Virtue’s tears — 
Auspicious to these suffering isles ; 
And be each drop in future years 


Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles !5 
March, 1612, 


THE CHAIN I GAVE. 
From the Turkish. 
Tne chain I gave was fair to view, 
The lute I added sweet in sound ; 
The heart that offer’d both was truc, 
And ill deserved the fate it found. 
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BYRON’S WORKS. 1812, 


These gifts were charm'd by secret spell, 
Thy truth in absence to divine ; 

Ang they have done their duty well, — 
Alas { they could not teach thee thine. 


| ‘That chain was firm in every link, 
But not to bear a stranger’s touch ; 

That lute was sweet — till thou could'st think 
In other hands its notes were such. 


Let him who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shiver'd in his grasp, 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound, 
Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 


When thou wert changed, they alter’d too ; 
The chain is broke, the music mute. 

*T is past —to them and thee adieu — 
False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 


j 
| LINES WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF 
“THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY.” 


Assent or present, still to thee, 
My friend, what magic apells belong ! 
| As all can tell, who share, like me, 
| In turn thy converse ‘4 and thy song, 


But when the dreaded hour shall come 
By Friendship ever deem’d too nigh, 
And “ Memory” o'er her Druid’s tomb 5 

Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 


How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offer'd at her shrine, 
And blend, while ages roll away, 
Her name immortally with thine / 
April 19, 1812. 


— — — —— —— 


ADDRESS, 


SPOKEN AT THE OPENIXG OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10. 1812, 6 


| 

| In one dread night our city saw, and sigh’d, 

' Bow'd to the dust, the Drama's tower of pride ; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 

Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign. 


1 [We know not whether the reader should understand : 1812. They are dally at it still: — some of the abuse good, 


the cornelian heart of these lines to be the same with that of 


which some notices are given at p. 398.] 


2 (This impromptu owed its birth to an on dit, that the 
tain Priecess Pharfotte of Wales burst into tears on hearing 
that the Whigs had found it impossible to p t together a 
cabinet, at the of Mr. Percevai’s death. They were 


appended to the first edition of “ The Corsair,”’ and excited 
a se 


as it is called, marvellously disproportionate to ! 


their length, — or, we may add, their merit. The minis- 
terial prints raved for two months on end, in the most foul- 
mouthed vit of the poet, and all that belonged to 
him— the Morning Post even announced a motion In the 
House of Lords — “and all this,” Lord Byron writes to 
Mr. Moore, “ as Bedreddin in the Arabian Nights remarks, 

: how odd, that eight 


for a cream tart with pepper 
—— have given birth, — think, to eight thou- 


3” The “Lines to a Lady weeping’ must go with ‘ The 
Corsair.’ € care niothing for consequences on this point. 
My politics are to me like a young mistress to an old man; 
the worse , the fonder | become of them.” — Lord 


bo Me. , Jan, 32. 1814,“ On my return, | find , 
the new hysterics, and town in an uproar, on 
a 


rowal "Ted republication of two stanzas on Princess 
Charlotte's weeping at Regency’s speech to Landendale | 


— all of it hearty, ey talk of a motion in our House upon 
it — be it so.” — Byron Diary, 1814.) 

4 [* When Rogers does talk, he talks well; and, on all 
| subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as his 
; poy: If you enter his house--his drawing-room — his 

brary — you of yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a 
common mind. There {fs not e@ gem, a cain, a book thrown 
aside on his chisaney-plece, his sofa, bis table, that does not 
bespeak an almoat fastidious elegance in the possessor.’ — 
Byron Diary, 1518.) 

5 (The reader will recall Collins's exquisite Lines on the 

tomb of Thomson: “In yonder grave a Druid Nes,” &c.} 


6 (The theatre in Drury Lane, which was opened, in 1747) 
with Dr. Johnson’s masterly address, beginning, — 
** When Learning’s triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First rear’d the Stage, immortal Shakspeare rose,” 


and witnessed the last — of Garrick, having fallen into 
decay, was rebufit in 1794. The new building perished by 
fire in 1811; and the — in their anviety that the 
opening of the present edi should be distinguished by 
some composition of at least equal merit, advertised in the 
| newepapers for a general competition. Scores of addresses, 
| not one tolerable, showered on their desk, and they were in 
sad despair, when Lord Holland interfered, and, not without 










Ye who beheld, (oh! sight admired and mourn’d, 
Whoee radiance mock'd the ruin it adorn’d !) 
Through clouds of fire the massy fragments riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames, ! 
While thousands, throng’d around the burning dome, 
Shrank back appail’d, and trembled for their home, 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 

Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurp'd the Muse’s realm, and mark'd her fall ; 
Say —-shall this new, nor less aspiring pile, 

| Rear'd where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for Shakspeare—~ worthy him and you? 


Yes—~it shall be-—the magic of that name 
Defies the ecythe of time, the torch of flame ; 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 


And bids the Drama te where she hath been : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell — 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How well! 


As soars this fane to emulate the last, 

Oh! might we draw our omens from the past, 
Some hour propitious to our prayers may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Siddons’ thrilling art 
(’erwhelm'd the gentlest, storm’d the sternest heart, 
On Drury, Garrick's latest laurels grew ; 
Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew, 
Sigh'd his last thanks, and wept his last adieu ; 

| But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom, 

' That only waste their odours o’er the tomb. 

{ Such Drury claim'd and claims—nor you refuse 

| One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 
With garlands deck your own Menandcr's head, 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead. 


Dear are the days which made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley? ceased to write. 
Heirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs, 
Vain of our ancestry as they of theirs ; 

While thus Remembrance borrows Banquo’s glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass, 

And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazon'd on our line, 


— 


“ at the risk,” ashe saicd, “ of offending a hundred scribbiers 
and a — public.” The admirable jes d'esprit of 
the Mesers. Smith will long preserve the memory of the 
* Rejected Addresses.’’} 

! [** By the bye, the best view of the said fire (which | 
— saw from a house-top in Covent Garden) was at 

estminster Bridge, from the reflection of the Thamcs.’' — 
Lord Byron ta Lord Holland.} 

3 (Originally, “* Ere Garrick died,” &c.-—~* By the bye, one 
of my corrections in the copy sent yesterday has dived into 
the hathos some sixty fathom — 

* When Garrick died, and Brinsley ceased to write.’ 
Ceasing to dive ig a much more serious concern, and ought not 
to be first. Second thoughts in cvery thing are best ; but, in 
rhytme, third and fourth don't come amiss. I always scrawl 
in this way, and smooth as fast as I can, but never suffi- 
ciently ; and, latterly, can weave a nine-line stanza faster 
than a couplet, for which measure 1 have not the cun- 
ping. nest ——— — ———— Haars never — 
Spenser's measure, and now | cannot scribble in any other.’ 
Lord Byron to Lord Holland,} y 

3 [The following lines were omitted by the Committee :— 

“ Nay, lower still, the Drama yet deplores 

That late she deign'd to crawl upon all-fours. 
When Richard roars in Bosworth for a horse. 
If you command, the steod must come in course. 


| 
{ 
difficulty, prevailed on Lord Byron to write these verses — 





— — at 
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TECES. 


Pause-—ere their feebler offspring you condemn, 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them ! 


Friends of the stage ! to whom both Players and Plays 
Must sue alike for pardon or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject ; 
If e’er frivolity has led to fame, 
And made us blush that you forbore to blame ; 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend, 
All past reproach may present scenes refute, 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute !$ 
Qh ! since your fiat stamps the Drama's laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misplaced applause ; 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's powers, 
And reason’s voice be echo'd back by ours! 


This greeting o’er, the ancient rule obey’d, 
The Drama’s homage by her herald paid, 
Receive our welcome too, whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would win your own. 
The curtain rises— may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old! 
Britons our judges, Nature for our guide, 
Still may we please — long, long may you preside | 4 












PARENTHETICAL ADDRESS§5 
BY DR. PLAGIARY, 


Half stolen, with acknowledgments, to be spoken in an in- 
articulate voice by Master P. at the opening of the next 
new theatre. Stolen parts marked with tho inverted 
commas of quotation — thus “——’’. 


“ Wen energising objects men pursue,” 

Then Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows who. 

A modest monologue you here survey,” 

Hiss’d from the theatre the “ other day,” 

As if Sir Fretful wrote “ the slumberous” verse, 

And gave his son “ the rubbish” to rehearse. 

“ Yet at the thing you'd never be amazed,” 

Knew you the rumpus which the author raised; . 

“ Nor even here your smiles would be represt,” 

Knew you these lines—the badness of the best. 

“ Flame! fire! and flame !!” (words borrow'd from 
Lucretius, ) 

“ Dread metaphors which open wounds” like issues ! 


If you decree, the etage must condescend 

To soothe the sickly taste we dare not mend. 
Blame not our judgment should we acquiesce, 
And gratify you more by showing leas. 

The past reproach let present scenes refute, 

Nor shift from man to , from babe to brute.” 

“Is Whitbread,” said Lord Byron, “ determincd to castrate 
all my cavalry lines? {do implore, for my own gratification, 
one lash on those accursed quadrupeds—-‘ a long shot, Sir 
Lucius, if you love me.’ ”) 


4 [“ Soon after the * Rejected Addresses’ scene in 1812, 1 
met Sheridan. In the course of dinner, he said,‘ Lord By- 

n, did you know that amongst the writers of was 

fhitbread himself?’ I answered 8 an inquiry of what 
sort of an address he had made. ‘ Of that,’ replied She- 
ridan, ‘ I remember Tittle esr that there was a pharwis 
in it.’—* A phonix!! Well, how did he describe it ?’— 
* Like a terer, answered Sheridan: ‘ it was green, and 
heel and red, and blue: he did not let us off for a single 
eather.’ *. Byron Letters, 1821.) 


5 [Among tho addresses sent in to the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee was one by Dr. Busby, entitled “ A Monologue,” of 
which the above is a parody. It began as follows :— 

“ When energising objects men pursue, 
— —— pr es they cannot do ? 
ou here murvey. 
Shot 2 the rains of the other day,” &c.] 











“ And sleeping pangs awake —and— but away” 
(Confound me if I know what next to sy). 
“ Lo Hope reviving re-expands her wings,” 


“ If mighty things with small we may compare,” 
(Translated from the grammar for the fair !) 
Dramatic “ spirit drives a conquering car,” 

And burn’d poor Moscow like a tub of “ tar.” 

“ This spirit Wellington has shown in Spain,” 

Te furnish melodrames for Drury Lane. 

“ Another Marlborough points to Blenheim’s story,” 
And George and I will dramatise it for ye. 


‘Tn arts and sciences our isle bath shone” 

(This deep discovery is mine alone). 

“ Qh British poesy, whose powers inspire” 

My verse —or I'm a foo!—and Fame’s a liar, 

“ Thee we invoke, your sister arts implore” 

With “amiles,” and “lyres,” and “ pencils,” and much 

rnore. 

These, if we win the Graces, too, we gain 

Disgraces, too! “ inseparable train |! =“ Cupid” 

“Three who have stolen thelr witching airs from 

(You ali know what I mean, unless you're stupid): 

«“ Harmonious throng” that I have kept in petto, 

Now to produce in a “ divine sestetto” J ! 

® While Poesy,” with these delightful doxies, 

“ Sustains her part” in all the “ upper” boxes ! 

“ Thus lifted gloriously, you Tl soar along,” 

Borne in the vast balloon of Busby’s song ; 

“ Shine in your farce, masque, scenery, and play” 

(For this last line George had a holiday ). 

“ Old Drury never, never soar’d so high,” 

So says the manager, and so say I. 

* But hold, you say, this self-complacent boast ; 4 

Is this the poem which the pubtic lost ? [pride ;” 

‘© True — true — that lowers at once our mounting 

But lo!—-the papers print what you deride. 

« "is oars to look on you-——you hold the prize,” 

Tis twenty guineas, as they advertise ! 

“ A double blessing your rewards impart "— 

I wish I had them, then, with all my heart. 

“ Our twofold feeling owns its twofold cause,” 

Why son and I both beg for your applause. 

“ When in your fostering beams you bid us live,” 

My next subscription list shall say how much yuu give! 
October, 1412. 


— — — — 


VERSES FOUND IN A SUMMER HOUSE AT 
HALES-OWEN. ! 


Vnxx Dryden's fool, “ unknowing what he sought,” 
Bis hours in whistling spent, “ for want of thought,” ? 
This guiltless oaf his vacancy of sense 

Supplied, and amply too, by innocence ; 

Did modern swaina, poseess’d of Cymon’s powers, 

In Cymon’s manner waste their leisure hours, 

Th’ offended gueste would not, with blushing, see 
These fair green walks disgraced by infamy. 

Severe the fate of modern fools, alas ! 

When vice and folly mark them ss they pass. 

Like noxious reptiles o'er the whiten’d wall, 

The ‘filth they leave still paiats.out where they crawl. 


i {In Warwickshire.] 2 (See Oymon and Iphigenia} 
8 el The sequel rary Matton, formed by Lord 
Hey ba re whol eae career tn London, occasioned 


the — of On the cessation of the 
fair one, — set by jealousy, called one 


Tee — 
agen rors ree ae. Pete. — — — ö ea —— — —— — — 
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And Master G— recites what Doctor Bushy sings !— 
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REMEMBER THEE! REMEMBER THEE! 


Remruser thee! remember thee! 
Till Lethe quench life's burning stream 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream ! 


Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not. 

Thy husband too shall think of thee : 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, fhou fiend to me !$ 


—— — — — 


TO TIME. 


Timx: on whose arbitrary wing 

The varying hours musi flag or fly, 
Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring, 

But drag or drive us on to die— 


Hail thou! who on my birth bestow'd 

‘Those boons to all that know thee known ; 
Yet better I-sustain thy load, 

For now I bear the weight alone. 


I would not one fond heart should share 
The bitter muments thou ‘hast given ; 
And pardon thee, since thou couldst spare 
All that I loved, to peace or heaven. 


To them be joy or rest, on me 

Thy future ills shall press in vain : 
T nothing owe but years to thee. 

A debt already paid in pain. 


Yet even that pain was some relief; 
It felt, but still forgot thy power : 
The active agony of grief 
Retards, but never counts the hour, 


In joy I've sigh'd to think thy flight 
Would soon subside from swift to slow; 
Thy cloud could overcast the light, 
But could not add a night to woe; 


For then, however drear and dark, 
My soul was suited to thy sky; 

One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prove thee — not Eternity. 


That beam hath sunk, and now thou art 
A blank; a thing to count and curse, 

Through each dull tedlous trifiing part, 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 


One scene even thou canst not deform ; 
The limit of thy sloth or speed 

When future wanderers bear the storm 
Which we shall sleep too sound to heed: 


And I can smile ‘to think how weak 
Thine efforts shortly shall be shown, 
When all the vengeance thou canst wreak 

Must fall upon — a nameless stone. 





morning at her —— lover's & His Lordshi 
was * home ; —* * om a hs table, the 
rote tn ae rat pape af volume the words ‘Mamembe 


me!’ Byron immediately wrote under the ominous warning 
those two stanzas." — Manwin.] 
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TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE SONG. 


Aunt Love was never bi —— 

The pang, the agony, tae ' 

Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
‘While day and night roll darkling by. 


Without one friend to hear my woe, 
I faint, I die beneath the biow. 
That Love bad arrows, well I knew ; 
Alas! I find them poison'd too. 


Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net 
Which Love around your haunts hath set ; 
Or, circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 


A bird of free and careless wing 

Was I, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle mare 

I burn, and feebly flutter there. 


Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel nor pity pain, 

The cold repulse, the look askance, 

The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 


In flattering dreams I deem’d thee mine ; 
Now hope, and be who hoped, decline ; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

I feel my passion, and thy power. 


My light of life ! ah, tell me why 

That pouting lip, and alter’d eye ? 

My bird of love ! my beanteous mate ! 

And art thou changed, and canst thou hate ? 


Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch with me would barter woe ? 
My bird! relent: one note could give 

A charm to bid thy lover live. 


My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain, 
In silent anguish I sustain ; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 

One pang, exults — while mine is breaking. 


Pour me the poison ; fear not thou! 
Thou canst not murder more than now : 
I've lived to curse my natal-day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 


My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest ? 
Alas | too late, I dearly know 

That joy is harbinger of woe. 


THOU ART NOT FALSE, BUT THOU ART 


FICKLE. 


THou art not false, but thou art fickle, 
To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears that thou hast foreed to trickle 
Are doubly ‘bitter from that thought : 
*T is this which breaks the heart thou grievest, 
Teo well thou lov'st too soon thou leavest. 


‘The wholly false the heart despises, 
And spurns deceiver and deceit ; 

But she who not a thought disguises, 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet, — 
When she can change who loved so truly, 

It feels what mine has felt so newly. 


To dream of joy and wake to sorrow 
Is doom’d to ali who love or live ; 
And if, when conscious on the morrow, 
We scarce our fancy can forgive, 
That cheated us in slumber only, 
To leave the waking soul more lonely, 


What must they feel whom no false vision, 
But truest, tenderest passion warm’d ? 
Sincere, but swift in sad transition ; 
As if a dream alone hed charm'd ? 
Ah ! sure such grief is fancy’s scheming, 
And all thy change can be but dreaming ! 





ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE “ ORIGIN 
OF LOVE.” 


Tux “ Origin of Love !"—Ah, why 
| That cruel question ask of me, 
When thou may’st read in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeing thee ? 


And shouldst thou seek his end to know: 
My heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 

We ll linger long in silent woe ; 
But live-— until I cease to be. 





! 
i 
t 
{ 


| REMEMBER HIM, WHOM PASSION'’S POWER. 
;  Remeoxr him whom passion’s power 
Severely, deeply, vainly proved : 
, Remember thou that dangerous hour 
When neither fell, though both were loved. 


That yielding breast, that melting eye, 
Too much invited to be bless’d : 

That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh, 
The wilder wish reproved, repress'd. 


Oh ! let me feel that all I lost 

But saved thee all that conscience fears ; 
And blush for every pang it cost 

To spare the vain remorse of years. 


Yet think of this when many a tongue, 
Whose busy accents whisper blame, 

Would do the heart that loved thee wrong, 
And brand a nearly blighted name. 


Think that, whate’er to others, thou 

Hast seen each selfish thought subdued : 
I bless thy purer soul even now, 

Even now, in midnight solitude. 


Oh, God! that we had met in time, 
Our hearts as fond, thy hand more ‘free ; 
When ‘thou haiist loved without a crime, 
And I been less unworthy thee ! 


Far may ‘thy days, as heretofore, 
¥rom this our gaudy world be past ! 

Aud that too bitter moment o'er, 
‘Oh ! may such trid] be thy last. 


| his heart, alas! perverted long, 
Ttedlf destroy’d might there destroy ; 
To meet thee in the glittering throng, 
Would wake Presumption’s hope of joy. 





— — — — 
* 
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Then to the things whose bliss or woe, 
Like mine, is wild and worthless ail, 

That world resign~—such scenes forego, 
Where those who feel must surely full. 


Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness, 
Thy soul from Jong seclusion pure ; 

From what even here hath pass’d, may guess 
What there thy bosom must endure. 


Oh 1! pardon that imploring tear, 
Since not by Virtue shed in vain, 

My frenzy drew from eyes so dear ; 
For me they shall not weep again. 


Though long and mournful must it be, 

The thought that we no more may meet ; 
Yet I deserve the stern decree, 

And almost deem the sentence swect. 


Still, had I loved thee less, my heart 
Had then less sacrificed to thine ; 
It felt not half so much to part, 


As if its guilt had made thee mine. 
1813. 


ON LORD THURLOW’S POEMS. ! 


Warwx Thurlow this damn'd nonsense sent 
(I hope I am not violent), 
Nor men nor gods knew what he meant. 


And since not ev’n our Rogers’ praise 
To common sense his thoughts could raise — 
Why woud they let him print his lays ? 


To me, divine Apollo, grant-—0O ! 
Hermilda’s first and second canto, 
I'm fitting up a new portmanteau ; 


And thus to furnish decent lining, 
My own and others’ bays I’m twining — 
So, gentle Thurlow, throw me thine in. 


TO LORD THURLOW. 


I Jay my branch of laurel down, 
Then thus to form Apollo's crown 
Let every other bring his own.” 
Lord Thurlow’s lincs to Mr. Bogers. 


“ I lay my branch of laurel down.” 


Taov “ lay thy branch of laure! down!” 
Why, what thou 'st stole is not enow ; 


1 {“Am the many gay hours we together in the 
epring of 1813, I remember particularly the wild ftow of his 
spirits one evening, when we bad accompanied Mr. — 
home from some early assembly. It happened that our bost 
had just received a presentation copy of a volume of poems, 
written professedily in imitation of the old English writers, 
and containing, Hke many of these models, a deal that 
wai striking and beautiful, mixed up with much that was tri- 

, fantastic, and absurd. In vain did Mr. ers, in justice 
to author, endeavour to direct our attention to some of 
the beauties of the work. In this sort of hunt throngh the 
volume, we at length lighted on the discovery that our host, 

addition to his robation of some of {ts contents, 
had — the motive of tude for standing by its author, as 


5 


one the poems was*a warm and, l need nat add, well- 
deserved on himself. The opening line of the 
wast, ae as lean recollect, ‘ When o’er this 


rhent:’ and Lord Byron undertook to it aloud ; —~ 
but he found it impossible to get beyond the first two words, 


And, were it lawfully thine own, 

Does Rogers want it most, or thou ? 
Keep to thyself thy wither’d bough, 

Or send {t back to Doctor Donne : 
Were justice done to both, I trow, 

He ’d have but little, and thou — none. 


“© Then thus to form Apollo's crown,” 
A crown! why, twist it how you will, 
Thy chaplet must be foolscap still, 
When next you visit Delphi's town, 
Inquire amongst your fellow-lodgers, 
They'll tell you Phebus gave his crown, 
Some years before your birth, to Rogers. 


“ Let every other bring his own.” 
When coals to Newcastle are carried, 
And owls sent to Athens, as wonders, 
From his spouse when the Regent’s unmarried, 
Or Liverpool weeps o’er his blunders ; 
When Tories and Whigs cease to quarrel, 
When Castlereagh's wife has an hetr, 
Then Rogers shall ask us for laurel, 
And thou shalt have plenty to spare. 


eee — — — — —— — — — 





TO THOMAS MOORE. 


WRITTEN THE EVENING BRPORE HIS VISIT TO MR. LEIGR HUNT 
IN HORSEMONGER-LANE GAOL, MAY 19, 1813. 


Ou you, who in all names can tickle the town, 
‘ Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom Brown,— 
For hang me if I know of which you may most brag, 
Your Quarto two-pounds, or your Two-penny Post 
Bag ; 


But now to my letter — to yours ‘tis an answer — 

To-morrow be with me, as soon as you can, sir, 

All ready and dress’d for proceeding to spunge on 

(According to compact) the wit in the dungeon — 

Pray Phoebus at length our political malice 

May not get us lodgings within the same patare ! 

I suppose that to-night you're engaged with sume 

codgers, 

And for Sotheby’s Blues have deserted Sam Rogers ; 

And I, though with cold I have nearly my death got, 

Must put on my breeches, and wait on the Heathcote; 
But to-morrow, at four, we will both play the Scurra, 

And you'll be Catullus, the Regent Mamurra. v 
{First published, 1430.) 
{ 


ae 45 


i 

} 

! 

| Our laughter had now increased to such a pitch that nothin 
could restrain it. Two or three times te began; but * 
sooner had the words ‘When Kugers’ passed his tips, than 

, Our fit burst forth afresh, — till even Mr. —* himself, with 

all bis feeling of our injustice, found it impossible not to jon 

us, A day of two after, Lord Byron sent me the following :— | 

: My dear Moore, ‘ When Rogers’ must not see the enclosed, || 

whic perusal | 


ee 


h I send for your ” * ~ Moonr.)} 


2 (The reader who wishes to understand the full force of 
this scandalous insinuation is referred to — —— — a 
a celebrated — of Catullua, entitled Jn Cesarem; but 
— = » Of suvagely scornful ahuse of the favourite 


Quis hoc potest videre ? quis coe . 

| Nis! impudicus et — tuo ? * 
Mamurram hahere quod comata Gallle 
Habebat unctum, et ultima Britannia?” &c, 


— — — cee 


=O 


— — — e— 
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IMPROMPTU, IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 


Wnens, from the heart where Sorrow sits, 
Her dusky shadow mounts too high, 
And o'er the changing aspect flits, 
And clouds the brow, or fills the eye ; 
Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink : 
My thoughts their dungeon know too well ; 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink, 
And droop within their silent cell. ! 


September, 1812. 





SONNET, TO GENEVRA. 


"gine eyes’ blue tenderness, thy.long fair hair, 
And the wan lustre of thy features — caught 
From contemplation — where serenely wrought, 
eems Sorrow’s softness charm’d from: its despair — 
[ave thrown such speaking sadness in thine air, 
That — but I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloy’d and stainless thought — 
should have deem’d thee doom’d to earthly care. 
Vith such an aspect, by his colours blent, 
When from his beauty-breathing pencil born, 
Except that thow hast nothing to repent) 
The Magdalen of Guido saw the morn — 
luch seem'st thou — but how much inore excellent ! 
With nought Remorse can claim — nor Virtue scorn. 


December 17, 1813.2 


SONNET, TO THE SAME. 


[uy cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe, 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow : 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — but, oh! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother’s weakness rush, 

Soft as the last drops round heaven's airy bow. 

‘or, through thy long dark lashes low depending, 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 

xleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 

Kt once such majesty with sweetness blending, 

I worship more, but cannot love thee less. 


December 17, 1813. 


1 [These verses are sald to have dropped from the Poct’s 
ken, to excuse a transient expression of melancholy which 
verclouded the general gaicty. It was impossible to observe 
tis interesting countenance, expressive of a dejection be- 
pnging neither to his rank, his age, nor his success, without 
* ng an indefinable curiosity to ascertain whether it had a 
— —* ay — or i pa tem — It 

obvi cu more serious than that 
Mluded to by Prince Arthur — — 


— ‘i remember when I was in France 
Young gentlemen would bo as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.’ 


But, howsoever derived, this, Joined to Lord Byron's air of 
ningling in amusements and eens as if he deuteninad them, 
ind felt that his sphere was far above the frivolous crowd 


hich surrounded him, gave a strong effect of colouring to a 
ee * 





OCCASIONAL PIECES. 


— — —————————— ——— — 


———— 
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FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
“oy mi CHAMAS,”” 


In momehts to delight devoted, 
“‘ My life!” with tenderest tone, you cry; 

Dear words ! on which my heart had doted, 
If youth could neither fade nor die. 


To death even hours like these must roll, 
Ah! then repeat those atcents never ; 

Or change “ my life!” into “ my soul!” 
Which, Hike my love, exists for ever. 






ANOTHER VERSION. 

You call me still your 4/e.—Oh ! change the word — 
Life is as transient as the inconstant sigh : 

Say rather I’m your soul; more just that name, 
For, like the soul, my love can never die. 





THE DEVIL'S DRIVE ; 
AN UNFINISHED RHAPSODY.3 


Tue Devil return’d to hell by two, 
And he stay'd at home till five ; 
When he dined on some homicides dane in ragoi#, 
And a rebel or so in an Jrish stew, 
And sausages made of a self-slain Jew — 
And bethought himself what next to do, 
“ And,” quoth he, “ I'll take a drive. 
I walk'd in the morning, I'll ride to-night ; 
In darkness my children take most delight, 
And I'll see how my favourites thrive. 


“ And what shall I ride in?” quoth Lucifer then — 
“ If I follow’d my taste, indeed, 

I should mount in a waggon of wounded men, 
And smile to see them bleed. 

But these will be furnish'’d again and again, 
And at present my purpose is speed ; 

To see my manor as much as I may, 

And watch that no souls shall be poach’d away. 


“ T have a state-coach at Carlton House, 
A chariot in Seymour Place ; 

But they ‘re lent to two friends, who make me amends, 
By driving my favourite pace : 

And they handle their reins with such a grace, 

I have something for both at the end of their race. 


* So now for the earth to take my chance:” 
Then up to the earth sprung he ; 

And making a jump from Moscow to France, 
He stepp’d across the sea, 

And rested his hoof on a turnpike road, 

No very great way from a Lishop’s abode. 


character whose tints were otherwise romantic. — Siu Wate 
TER Scort.) 

2 (" Redde some Italian, and wrote two sonnets. I never 
wrote but one sonnet before, — that — * — 
many years ago, as an oxercise — an will nev ryi 
another. They are the most puling, Chen id stupidly pine 
tonic compositions.” — Byron Diary, 1813. 

3 («J have lately written a wild, rambling, unfinished rhap- 
sody, called ‘ The Devil’s Drive,’ the notion of which I took 
from Porson's ‘ Devil’s Walk Diary, 1812. “ Of 
this strange, wild poem,” says Moore, “the only copy that 
Lord Byron, [ believe, ever wrote, he presented to Lord 
Holland. Though with a good deal of vigour and tmagi- 
nation, it is, for the most part, rather clumsil executed, 
‘wan the point and condensation of those clever verses 0 
Mr. Coleridge, which Lord Byron, adopting a notion long pre- 
valent, has attributed to Professur Porson.”] 
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But first as he flew, J forgot to say, 
That he hover'd a. moment upon hit wey, 
To look upon Leipsic plain ; 
And so sweet to his eye was its sulphury glare, 
And so soft to his ear was the cry of despair, 
That he perch’d on a mountain of alain ; 
And he gazed with delight from its growing height, 
Nor often on earth had he seen such a sight, 
Nor his work done half as well : 
For the field ran so red with the blood of the dead, 
That it blush’d like the waves of hell ! 
Then loudly, and wildly, and long laugh’d he: 
“ Methinks they have here little need of me /” 
* * * 


* * 





a 


But the softest note that soothed his ear 
Was the sound of a widow sighing ; 

And the sweetest sight was the icy tear, 

Which horror froze in the blue eye clear 
Of a maid by her lover lying — 

As round her fell her long fair hair ; 

And she look’d to heaven with that frenzied air, 

Which seem’d to ask if a God were there ! 

And, stretch’d by the wall of a ruin’d hut, 

With its hollow cheek, and eyes half shut, 
A child of famine dying : 

And the carnage begun, when resistance is done, 
And the fall of the vainly fiying ! 

* r * & e 

But the Devil has reach'd our cliffs so white, 
And what did he there, I pray ? 

If his eyes were good, he but saw by night 
What we see every day: 

But he made a tonr, and kept a journal 

Of all the wondrous sights nocturnal, 

| And he sold it in shares to the Men of the Row, 


Who bid pretty well——but they cheated him, though ! 


The Devil first saw, as he thought, the Mail, 
Its coachman and his coat ; 
So instead of a pistol he cock’d his tall, 
And seized him by the throat : 
“ Aha!” quoth ke, “ what have we here ? 
*T is a new barouche, and an ancient peer!” 


So he sat him on his box again, 
| And bade him have no fear, 
But be true to bis club, and stanch to his rein, 
His brothel, and his beer ; 
« Next to seeing a lord at the council board, 
I would rather see him here.” 
© + 


* v*. sj 


The Devil gat next to Westminster, 
And he turn’d to “ the room” of the Commons ; 

But he heard, as he purposed to enter in there, 
| That “ the Lords” had received a summons ; 

And he thought, 2s a “ quondam aristocrat,” [fiat ; 
He might peep at the peers, though to hear them were 
And he walk'd up the house so like one of our own, 
That they say that he stood pretty near the throne. 


He saw the Lord Liverpool seemingly wise, 
The Lord Westmoreland certainly silly, 

And Johnny of Norfolk-—a man of some size — 
And Chatham, so like his friend Billy ; 


1 {“ J] cannot conceive how the Vault has 


is. 1¢ is too » Sarowuohe ; 
not ¥ playfal. — 
1816} 





BYRON'S. WORKS. 


— hut 
but truth to say, my sallies are 
Byron to Mr. r. Moore, March 12 


EN EET A OTE A CELT EO 


1814, 


And he saw the tears in Lord Eldon’s eyes, 

Because the Catholics would. not rise, 

In spite of his prayers and his prophecies ; 
And he heard—— whieh set Satan himeelf.a stering— 
A certain Chief Justive say something like swearing. 
And the Devil was edad quoth hie;  Imust 
For I find we have much better manners below: [go, 
If thus he harangue# when he passes my border, 
I shall hint to friend Moloch to call him to order." 





WINDSOR POETICS. 


Lines 
Prince Bogen. being dees steading berseen tie con ot 
Henry VIII. and Chartes I., in the royal vault at Windsor. 
Famep for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 
By headless Charles see heartless Henry les ; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing — 
It moves, it reigns——in all but name, a king: 


Charies to his people, Henry to his wife, 
—ZIn him the double tyrant starts to life: 
Justice and death have mix'd their dust in vain, 
Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 
Ah, what can tombs avail !—sinee these disgorge 
The blood and dust of both-— to mould a George. ! 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 2 


I sreax not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name, 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame : 
But the tear which now burns on my cheek may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of heart. 


Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace 
Were those hours——can their joy or their bitterness 

cease ? {chain, — 
We repent — we ahjure——we will break from our 
We will part, — we will fly to — unite it again ! 


Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 

Forgive me, adored one !—~ forsake, if thou wilt ; — 
But the heart which is thine shall expire undebased, 
And man shall not break it-— whatever thou may'st. 


And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be ; 

And our days scem as swift, and our maments more 
sweet, 

With thee by my side, than with worlds at our feet. 


One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 
Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 
And the heartless may wonder at all I resign — 
Thy lip shall reply, not to them, but to mine. 
May, 1814. 





ADDRESS INTENDED TO BE RECITED AT 
THE CALEDONIAN MEETING. 


Who hath not glow’d above the page where fame 
Hath fix’d high Caledon's unconquer'd name ; 

The mountain-land which spurn'd the Roman chain, 
And baffled back the fiery-crested Dane, 


1(* Thou hast asked me for a song, and 3 enclose you an 
ing more than trouble, 
— in 


into the fire 
ta Mr, Moore, May 10, 1814] 


ent, w has cost me 5 
dt, —— less Ikxely to be worth your 
your proposed setting. Now, if lt be so, theraw it 
phrase.” —Lord Byron 
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| whose bright claymore and. hardinood of hand. 





No foe could tame—no tyrant could command ? 
That race is gone - hut still their children breathe, 
And glory crowns them with redoubled wreath : 
O’er Gael and Saxon mingling banners shine, 

And, England f add theft stubborn strength to thine. 
The blood which flow'd with W: flows as free, 
But now ‘tis only shed for fame and thee ! 

Oh! pase not by the northern veteran’s claim, 

But give support—the world hath given him fame ! 


The humbler ranks, the lowly brave, who bled 
While cheerly following where the mighty led — 
Who sleep beneath the undistinguish'd sod 
Where happier comrades in their triumph trod, 
To us bequeath —~ tis all their fate allows— 
The sireless offspring and the lonely spouse : 

She on high Albyn’s dusky hills may raise 
The tearful eye in melancholy gaze, 

Or view, while shadowy auguries disclose 
The Highland seer’s anticipated woes, 

The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
Dim in the cloud, or darkling in the storm ;: 
White sad, she chants the solitary song, 

The soft lament for him who tarries long — 
For him, whose distant relics vainly crave 
The Coronach’s wild requiem to the brave ! 


*T is Heaven—vnot man — must charm away the woe, 
Which bursts when Natures feelings newly flow; 
Yet tenderness ané tie may rob the tear 
Of half its bitterness for one so dear ; 

A nation’s gratitude perchance may spread 
A thornless pillow for the widow’'d head ; 
May lighten well her heart’s maternal care, 
And wean from penury the soldier’s heir. 
May, 1814. 


FRAGMENT OF AN EPISTLE TO THOMAS 
MOORE. 


“ War say 7?”"—not a syllable further in prose ; 
I’m your man “ of all measures,” dear Tom,—so 
here goes | 
Here goes, for a swim on the stream of old Time, 
On those buoyant supporters, the bladders of rhyme. 
If our weight breaks them down, and we sink in the 
flood, 
We are smother’d, at least, in respectable mud, 
Where the Divers of Bathos He drown’'d in a heap, 
And Southey's Jast Pean has pillow'd his sleep ; 
That “ Felo de se” who, half drunk with his malmsey, 
Walk'd out of his depth and was lost in a calm sea, 
Singing “ Glory to God” in a spick and span stanza, 
The like (since Tom Sternhold was choked) never 
man saw, 


The papers have told you, no doubt, of the fusses, 
The fétes, and the gapings to get at these Russes, ! — 
Of his Majesty’s suite, up from coachman to Het- 


man, — 
And what dignity decks the fiat face of the great man. 


1 (* The Rewepapers —— — that is to be told of 


emperors, &c, ha supped, and shown 
thelr fist faces in alt thoroughfares and several saloons. 


Their uniforms are very becomming, but rather short in the |: 
. Whether or no! 


— and reer le haar isa — for which, and 
0 answers, r you to those w ve heard it,” —~ Lord 
Byron to Mr. Moore June 14, 1814.) 








OCCASIONAL PIRCES. 


I saw him, last week, at two balls and a party, — 
For a prince, his demeanour was rather too hearty. 





cae eee 








You know, we are used to quite different graces, 


* * * « * 


The Czar’siook,.I own,was much brighter and brisker, 
But then he is sadly deficient in whisker ; 
And wore but a starless blue coat, and in kersey- 
-mere breeches whisk’d round, in a waltz with the 
Jersey, 
Who, lovely as ever, seem’d just as delighted 
With Majesty’s presence as those she invited. 


* * e e . € 
* * ® * * * 
June, 1814. 





CONDOLATORY ADDRESS 


TQ SARAH COUNTESS OF JEBSEY, ON THE PRINCE 
REGENT’S RETURNING HER PICTURE TO MRS, MEE, 2 


Wuew the vain triumph of the imperial lord, 
Whom servile Rome obey'd, and yet abhorr'd, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glorious bust, 
That left a likeness of the brave, or just ; 
What most admired each scrutinising eye 
Of all that deck'd that passing pageantry ? 
What spread from face to face that wondering air ? 
The thought of Brutus—for his was not there ! 
That absence proved his worth,-—that absence fix'd 
His memory on the longing mind, unmix’d ; 
And more decreed his glory to endure, 
Than all a gold Colossus could secure. 
If thus, fair Jersey, our desiring gaze 
Search for thy form, in vain and mute amaze, 
Amidst those pictured charms, whose loveliness, 
Bright though they be, thine own had render’d less : 
If he, that vain old man, whom truth admits 
Heir of his father'g'crown, and of his wits, 
If his corrupted eye, and wither’d heart, 
Could with thy gentle image bear depirt ; 
That tasteless shame be Ais, and ours the grief, 
To gaze on Beauty’s band without its chief: 
Yet comfort still one selfish thought imparts, 
We lose the portrait, but preserve our hearts. 
What can his vaulted gallery now disclose ? 
A garden with all flowers — except the rose; — 
A fount that only wants Its living stream ; 
A night, with every star, save Dian’s beam. 
Lost to our eyes the present forms shall be, 
That turn from tracing them to dream of thee ; 
And more on that recall'd resemblance pause, 
Than all he shall not force on our applause. 
Long may thy yet meridian lustre shine, 
With all that Virtue asks of Homage thine: 
The symmetry of youth — the grace of mien— 
The eye that gladdens - and the brow serene ; 
The glossy darkness of that clustering hair, 
Which shades, yet shows that forehead more than fair ! 
Each glance that wins us, and the life that throws 
A spell which will not let our looks repose, 


— — — — 


* 6 The news s have got hold (I know not how) of 
the Condolatory s to Lady Jersey on the picture-ab- 
duction by our Regent, and have published them — with my 
name, too, smack — without even asking leave, or inquiring 
Dn their isnpudenve, and_d—n every 
tig. It has put me out of ce, and so~~ I shall say no 
pore about it, Byron a] 
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But turn to gaze again, and find anew 

Some charm that well rewards another view. 
These are not lessen'd, these are still as bright, 
Albeit too dazzling for a dotard’s sight ; 

And those must wait till ev'ry charm is gone, 
To please the paltry heart that pleases none; — 
That dull cold sensualist, whose sickly eye 

In envious dimneas pass’d thy portrait by ; 

Who rack'd his little spirit to combine 


Its hate of Freedom's loveliness, and thine. 
August, 1814, 


TO BELSHAZZAR. 


Betsnazran! from the banquet turn, 
Nor in thy sensual fulness fall ; 
Behold! while yet before thee burn 
The graven words, the glowing wall. 
Many a despot men miscall 
Crown’d and anointed from on high; 
But thou, the weakest, worst of all — 
Is it not written, thou must die ? 


Go! dash the roses from thy brow— 
Grey hairs but poorly wreathe with them; 
Youth's garlands misbecome thee now, 
More than thy very diadem, 
Where thou hast tarnish’d every gem : — 
Then throw the worthless bauble by, 
Which, worn by thee, ev'n slaves contemn ; 
And learn like better men to die! 


Oh! early in the balance weigh’d, 

And ever light of word and worth, 
Whose soul expired ere youth decay'd, 
And left thee but a mass of earth, 
To sce thee moves the scorner’s mirth : 

But tears in Hope’s averted eye 
Lament that even thou hadst birth 
Unfit to govern, live, or die. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF 
SIR PETER PARKER, BART. ! 


Tuere is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And Triumph weeps above the brave. 


For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 

O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent : 
In vain their bones unburied He, 

All earth becomes their monument ! 


A tomb is theirs on every page, 
An epitaph on every tongue ; 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail, to them belong. 


3 (This gallant officer fell in August, 1814, in his twenty- 
» whilst commandin 9 oa — a party belonging 

; . the Menelaus, them, in storming 
camp near Battista, HY e was Lord Byron's 

cousin — but had never met since boy 

9 [These verses were given by Lord Byron to Mr. Power 

of the Strand, who bas —— them, with very beautiful 

cl —— — feo. — — 

send you a song. An event 

(see ania, p. 384.) and the recollection of fehat q once fee fel apd 
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1814, 


For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush’d, their name the only sound ; 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes, 

Who would not share their glorious lot? 
Who would not die the death they chose ? 


And, gallant Parker! thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 
And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 


But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell ; 

And shuddering heer of victory, 
Where one so dear, 80 dauntless, fell. 


Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish'd name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 


Alas! for them, though not for thee, 
They cannot choose but weep the more ; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 
October, 1814. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. = 


*O Lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo | quater 

ul scatentem 

a Nympha, sensit.” 
Guat's Pormata. 

Tuerx’s not a joy the world can give like that it 
takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's 
dull decay ; 

*T is not on youth's smooth check the blush alone, 
which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth 
itself be past. 


Felix in imo 
Pectore te, p 


Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of ex- 
cess : 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in 
vain 

The shore to which thelr shiver'd sail shall never 
stretch again. 


Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death 
itself comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ wues, it dare not dream its 
own ; 


ane a to have felt now, but could not— set me pandering, 
oo, into * train of thought which you have in your 
wrote them with a view to your setting them, and 
— to Power, if he would accept the worda, and you 

did not think yourself degraded, for once in a way, by rar 


f tomusic, I don’t care what Power says to secure 
the property of the song, $0 that it is nat complimentary t to 
me, nor any thing about 


ing’ or ‘ 
| — v 7 phrases,’ aa Polonius saya.’ Lord —— to 
v 


— — — 


— 


1815. 


That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our 
tears ‘ 

And though the eye may sparkle still, "tis where the ' 
ice appears. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth 
distract the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no more their 
former hope of rest ; 

"Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turrct 
wreuth, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and 
grey beneath. 


Oh could I feel as I have felt.—or be what I have 
been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a 
vanish’d scene ; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish 
though they be, 

So midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears would | 
flow to me. ! 


—— — 


March, 1815. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. | 


Tiere be none of Beauty's duughters 
With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me : 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lull'd winds seem dreaming. 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep ; 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep : 

So the spirit bows befere thee, 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but sc% emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean, 


ON NAPOLEON'S ESCAPE FROM ELBA, 


Once falrly set out on his party of pleasure, 
Taking towns at his liking, and crowns at his leisure, 
From Elba to Lyons and Paris he goes, 


Making balls for the ladies, and bows to his foes. = 


— — — — 
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ODE FROM THE FRENCH. 


L 
We do not curse thee, Waterloo ! 
Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew ; 
There 't was shed, but is not sunk — 
Rising from each gory trunk, 
Like the water-spout from ocean, 
With a strong and growing motion — 
It soars, and mingles in the air, 
With that of lost Labedoyére — 
With that of him whose honour'd grave 
Contains the “ bravest of the brave.” 
A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 
But shail return to whence it rose ; 
When ‘tis full *t will burst asunder — 
Never yet was heard such thunder, 
As then shall shake the world with wonder - 
Never yet was seen such lightning 
As o’er heaven shall then be bright’ning! 
Like the Wormwood Star foretold 
By the sainted Scer of old, 
Show’ring down a fiery flood, 
Turning rivers into blood. 3 


II. 
The Chief has fallen, but not by you, 
Vanquishers of Waterloo ! 
When the soldicr citizen 
Sway’d not o’er his fellow-men — 
Save in deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smiled on Freedom’s son — 
Who, of all the despots banded, 
With that youthful chief competed ? 
Who could boast o’er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded ? 
Till, goaded by ambition’s sting, 
The Hero sunk into the King ? 
Then he fell: —so perish all, 
Who would men by man enthrall! 
IIT. 
And thou, too, of the snow-white plume !+ 
Whose realm refused thee ev’n a tomb ; 5 
Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Than sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name ; 
Such as he of Naples wears, 
Who thy blood-bought title bears. 
Little didst thou deem, when dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks, 
Like a stream which burst its banks, 


March 27, 1813. | While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 


1 (“ Do you remember tho lines [sent you early last year ? ; thousand things. But he is certainly fortune's favourjte.” — 
Ldon’t wish (like Mr. Fitzgerald) to claim the character af | Byron Letters, March, 1815.] 


* Vates,’ in all its translations,-—but were they not a litde ; 
prophetic + |1mean those beginning, There's not a joy the | ana there followed hall aad fire wniugled with blood,” &c._ e7 
: s &&, On whic que myself as being the me : ea aia k 
— ough me — melancholy, l ever wrote.“ — Byron | ——— ——— ———— 
—— 1816.) | third part of the sea became blood.“ &c. v.10. “And the 
2 [* T can forgive the rogue for utterly falsifying every Hine | third angel sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, 
of mine Ode— which I take to he the last and uttermost burning as it werea lamps and it fell upon the third part of 
stretch of human magnanimity. Do you remember the story the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters.” v. 11. “* And 
of acertain abbé, who wrote a treatise on the Swedish con- the name of the star is called }’urmuood: and the third part 
stitution, and proved it indisaoluble and eternal ? Just ashe of the waters became wormwood ; and mahy men died of the 
ad corrected the last sheet, news came that Gustavus the waters, because they were made bitter.”” 


Third had destroyed this immurtal government. ‘ Sir,’ quoth « {Poor dear Murat, what an eod! Hus white plume wed 


the abbé, ‘the King of Sweden may overthrow the constitution, : %. #H 
but hot my Book)!’ I think of the abbé, but not with him. °° be @ rallying point in battle, like Henry the Fourth's. | te 
Making’ every allowance for talent and’ —— refused a confessor and a ; 80 would neither 

daring, there Is, after all, a good deal in luck or destiny. He 
might have been stopped by our or wrecked in the 
Gulf of Lyons, which is particularly tempestuous —or—a 


his soul nor body to be bandaged."*— Byron Letters] 
5 Murat's remains are sald to have been torn from the grave 
and burnt. 
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Shone and shiver'd fast around thee — 
Of the fate at last which found thee : 
‘Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow ?. 
Once — as the Moon sways o'er the tide, 
It rolld in air, the warrior's guide ; 
Through the smoke-created night. 
Of the black and sulphurous fight, 
The soldier raised his seeking eve 
To catch that crest’s agcendency — 
And as it onward rolling rose, 
So moved his heart upon our foes. 
There, where death's brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strew'd beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest — 
( There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 
Who could then her wing arrest — 
Victory beaming from her breast ? ) 
While the broken line enlarging 
Fell, or fied along the plain ; 
There be sure was Murat charging ! 
There he ne'er shail charge again ! 
Iv. 
O’er glories gone the invaders march, 
Weeps Triumph o’er each levell’d arch— 
But let Freedom rejoice, 
With her heart fn her voice ; 
But, her hand on her sword, 
Doubly shall she be adored ; 
France hath twice too well been taught 
The ** moral lesson ” dearly bought — 
Her safety sits not on a throne, 
With Capet or Napoleon ! 
But in equal rights and laws, 
Hearts and hands in one great cause — 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heaven, 
With their breath, and from their birth, 
Though Guilt would sweep it from the earth; 
With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattering nations’ wealth like sand ; 
Pouring nations’ blood like water, , 
In imperial seas of slaughter ! 
V. 
But the heart and the mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion — 
And who shall resist that proud union ? 
The time is past when swords subdued - — 
Man may die —the soul's renew’d: 
Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne‘er shall want an heir ; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her fur ever hounding spirit — 
When once niore her hosts assemble, 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble - 
Smile they at this idle threat ? 
Crimson tears wilt follow yet.! 


1 eT alking of politics, as Caled Quotem says, pray took 
mt the conclusion of my Oude on Waterloo,’ written in the 
1816, and, comparing {¢ with the Duke de Berri’s catas- 
ophe in 1830, tell me if 1 have not as good a right to the 


* Fates,’ d 
character of — in both senses of the word, as Fitsgera) 


ated 
: * Crimson tears will follow yet ;' 
and have they not 7?" — Byron Letters, 1820.) 


2 All wept, but partidtlarly Savary, and a Polish officer 
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1815. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Musr thou go, my glorious Chief, 2 
Sever’d from thy faithful few ? 
Who can tell'thy warrior's grief, 
Maddening o'er that long adieu ? 
Woman's love, and friendship's zeal, 
Dear as both have been to me — 
What are they to all I feel, 
With a soldier’s faith for thee ? 


idol of the soldier's soul [ 
First in fight, but mightiest now : 
Many could a world control ; 
Thee alone no doom can bow. 
By thy side for years I dared 
Death ; and envied those who fell, 
When their dying shout was heard, 
Blessing him they served so well. 3 


Would that I were cold with those, 
Since this hour I live to see; 
When the doubts of coward foes 
Scarce dare trust a man with thee, 
Dreading each should sct thee free ! 
Oh} although in dungeons pent, 
All their chains were light to me, 
Gazing on thy soul unbent. 


Would the sycophants of him 
Now so deaf to duty’s prayer, 
Were his borrow'd glories dim, 
In his native darkness share ? 
Were that world this hour his own, 
All thou calmly dost resign, 
Could he purchase with that throne 
Hearts like those which still are thine ? 


My chief, my king, my friend, adieu! 
Never did I droop before ; 
Never to my sovereign sue, 
As his foes I now implore ; 
All I ask is to divide 
Every peril he must brave ; 
Sharing by the hero’s side 
His fall, his exile, and his grave. 


ON THE STAR OF “THE LEGION OF HONOUR.” 
PROM THR FRENCH, 


Sran of the brave !—— whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o'er the quick and dead — 

Thou radiant and adored deccit ! 

Which millions rush’d in arms to greet, — 
Wild meteor of immortal birth ! 

Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 


Souls of slain heroes form'd thy rays; 
Eternity flash'd through thy blaze ; 


who had been exalted from thé ranks by Buonaparte. He 

clung to his master’s knecs ; wrote a fetter to Lord Kelth, 

entreating permission to accompany hin, even in the most 
capacity, which couki not be admitted.” 


3“ At Waterlon, one man was seen, whose left arm was 
shattered by a cannon ball, to wrench tt off with the other, 
and throwing it up in the alr, exclaimed to hia comrades, 
* Vive PEmpereur, — la mort! ‘There were many 
other instances of the Hhe: this, however, you may depend 
on aa true.” — Private Letter from Bresacis. 


1 1916. 


The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here ; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a volcano of the skies. 


Like lava roll’d thy stream of blood, 

And swept down empires with {ts flood ; 
Earth rock’d beneath thee to her base, | 
As thou didst lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn Sun grew dim in air, 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. | 


Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 
A rainbow of the loveliest hue | 
Of three bright colours !, each divine, | 
| 
t 


t 


And fit for that celestial sign ; 
For Freedom's hand had blended them, 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 


One tint was of the sunbeam’s dyes ; 

One, the blue depth of Seraph’s eyes ; ; 
One, the pure Spirit's veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light: 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. ' 


Star of the brave! thy ray is pale, 

And darkness must again prevail ! 

But, oh thou Rainbow of the free ! 

QOur tears and blood must flow for thec. 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay. 


And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; 

For beautiful in death are they 

Who proudly fall in her array ; 

And soon, oh Goddess ! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee ! 


— — — ee — —— — — —— — 
~ - 
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NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


FAREWELL to the Land where the gloom of my Glory 

Arose and o’ershadow’d the earth with her name — 

She abandons me now — but the page of her story, 

The brightest or blackest, is fill'd with my fame. 

I have warr'd with a world which vanquish’d me only 

When the meteor of conquest allured me too far; 

I have coped with the nations which dread me thus 
lonely, 

The last single Captive to millions in war. 


“+ ee ee 


- ee + 


Farewell to thee, France! when thy diadem crown’d me, 
I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, — 

But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, | 
Decay’d in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 


} The tricolour. 
2 [In the original MS.—“" A Dream." } 


3 (In thia poem Lord Eyton has abandoned the art, so pe- | 
culiarly his own, of showing the reader where his purpose | 
tends, and has contented himself with presenting a mass of 
powerful ideas unarranged, and the meaning of which it is 
not easy to attain. A succession of terrible images is placed 
before us, fitting and mixing, and disengaging themselves, as 
in the dream ofa feverish man — chimeras dire, to whose CXx- | 
istence the mind refuses credit, which confound and weary | 
the ordinary reader, and baffle the comprehension, even, of 
those more accustomed to the flights of a poetic muse. The : 
subject is the progress of utter darkness, until it becomes, in 
Shakspeare’s phrase, the “ burier of the dead 3’ and the assem- 
blage of terrific ideas which the poet has placed before usoniy | 

| 
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Oh! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
Instrife with the storm, when their batfles were won —~ 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, 
Had still soar’d with eyes fix’d on victory’s sun ! 


| Farewell to thee, France !— but when Liberty rallies 


Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 


! Though wither’d, thy tear will unfold it again 
' Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 


And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 

There are links which must break in the chain that 
has bound us, 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice | 


| ENDORSEMENT TO THE DEED OF SEPAR- 


ATION, IN THE APRIL OF 1816. 


A YEAR ago you swore, fond she! . 
“ To love, to honour,” and so forth ;: 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 
And here's exactly what ‘tis worth. 


DARKNESS. ? 


I nap a dream, which was not all a dream. 3 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 

lid wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Morn came and went — and came, and brought no day, 


. And men forgot their passions in the dread 
. Of this their desolation; and all hearts 
| Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light : 


And they did live by watchfires— and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings —the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gather’d round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other’s face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanos, and their mountain-torch ; 

A fearful hope was all the world contain’d ; 
Forests were set on fire——but hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 


' Extinguish’d with a crash — and all was black. 


The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 

With mad aisquictude on the dull sky, 


fail in exciting our terror from the extravagance of the plan. 
To speak plainly, the framing of such phantasms is a dangerous 
employment for the exalted and teeming imagination of such 
a poet as Lord Byron, whose — ever required rather a 
bridle than a spur. The waste of boundless s into which 
they lead the poet, the neglect of precision which such themes 
them, in respect to poetry, what 
mysticiam is to religion. The meaning of the poet, as be as- 
wing, becomes the shadow only of a 
thought. and having eluded the comprehension of others. 
necessarily ende by escaping from that of the author himsel!. 
The strength of poetical conception, and the beauty of dic- | 
tion, bestowed upon such prolusions, is as much thrown 
nter, could he take a cloud of | 
mist, or a wreath of smoke, for his canvass.—Sin WALTER | 
Scort.] 
Oo 2 | 
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The pall of a past world; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl'd: the wild birds 
shriek‘d, 

And, terrified, did fintter on the ground, 

And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 

Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 

And twined themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing, but stingless —they were slain for food ; 

And War, which for a moment was no more, 

Did glut himself again : —~a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

All earth was but one thought — and that was death | 

Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devour'd, 

Even dogs assail'd their masters, all save one, 

And he was. faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay, 

Tilt hunger clung them, or the dropping desd 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, Heking the hand 

Which answer’d not with a caress—he died. 

The crowd was fumish'd by degrees ; but two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies; they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place 

Where had been heap'’d a mass of holy thinys 

For an unholy usage; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek‘d, and died — 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow ! 

Famine had written Fiend. The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lumbp, 

Seasonless, herbless, treelesz, manless, lifeiess — 

A lump of death —a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr'd within their silent depths ; 

Ships saflorless Jay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp'd 

They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; | 

The winds were wither'd in the stagnant air, 


1 


— — 


1 ( Darkness" is a gran⸗l aud glooainy eLetch of the sup- 
poses consequences of the tinal extiuetian of the Sun and the 
eavenly fes ; executed, undoubtedly, with great and fear- 
ful force, but with something of German exaggeration, and a 
fantastical solution ofincidents. ‘The very conception fe ter- 
rible above all conception of known calamity, and is too up- 
pressive to the imagination to be contemplated with pica- 
sure, even in the faint reflection of poetry. —Jerrrey.] 

2 (On the sheet containing the original draught of these 
lines, Lord Byron has written: ~" The following poem (as 
most that Phare endeavoured to write) is founded on a fact ; 
and this detail is an attempt at a serious imitatiun of the style 
— poet - its beauties and its defects: I say the style ; 
for the thoughts I claim as my own. In this, if there be an 
thing ridiculous, let it be attributed to me, at least as m 
as to Mr. Wordsworth ; of whom there can exist few greater 
admirers than myself. 1 have Ulended what I would deem to 
be the beauties as well as defects ot his style ; and it ought to 
be remembered, in such things, svhether there be praise 
or dispraise, there is ulways what is called a compliment, 
however unintentional.” } 
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1816. 


And the clouds perish’d ! Darkness bad no need 
Of ald from then — She was the Universe. } 


Diodati, July, 1616, 


CHURCHILL'S GRAVE; * 
A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED, 
I sroop beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 


! On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 


With name nv clearer than the names unknown, 
Which lay unread around it ; and I ask’d 
The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory task'd 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ? 
And thus he answer’d --- “* Well, I do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims sv ; 
He died before my day cf Sextonship, 
And I had not the digging of this grave.” 
And is this all ? I thought, —and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality, and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight, 
So soon, and so successless ? As I suid, 
The Architect of all on which we tread, 
For Earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay, 
Whose minglings tight coufuse a Newton's thought, 
Were it not that all life must end in one 
Of which we are but dreamers ;——as he caught 
As ‘t were the twilirht of « former Sun, 
Thus spoke he, — “1 believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this sclected tomb, 


{ Was a most famous writer in his day, 
{ 
' And therefore travellers step from our thelr way 


To pay him honour, —and myself whate’er 
‘Your honour pleases,”—then most pleased I shook 
From out my pocket’s avaricious nook 

Some certain coins of silver, which as 't were 

Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 

Su much but inconvenicatly : — Ye smile, 

I see ye, ye profane ones { all the while, 

Because my humely phrase the truth would tell. 

You are the fuols, not 1— for I did dwell 

With a deep thought, and with a soften'd cye, 

On that Uld Sexton's natural homily, 

In which there was Obscurity and Fame— 

The Glory and the Nothing of a Naine. 3 


Diodati, 1816. 


3 The Grave of Churchill might have called from Lord 
Byrun a deeper comnmeinoration , Jor, though they generally 
differed in character and genius, there was a resemblance be- 
tween their history aml character. ‘The satire of Churchill 
flowed with a more profuse, though not a more embittercd, 


stream ; while, on the other hand, be cannot be compared 


to Lord Byrou In point of teuderness or imagination. But 
both these poets held themselves above tho oplajon of the 
world, and both were fulluwed by the fame and popularity 
which they seerne) to despise. The writings of both exhibit 
an inborn, though sometimes ill-regulated, generosity of 
mind, and a spirit of proud independence, frequently peace 
to extremes. Both carried their hatred of hypocrisy beyond 
the verge of prudence, and indulged their vein of satire to the 
borders of Heentiousness. Both died in the dower of their 

fa a foreign Jand."—~ Sin Warren Scort, — Churchill 

at Bowogne, November 4, 1764, in the thirty-third year 
of his age. —" Though his associates obtained Christian burial 
for him, by bringing the body to Dover, where it was Interred 
in the old cemetery which once belonged to the collegiate 
church of St. Martin, they inserfbed apon his tombstone, in- 
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Tirawn to whose immortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality, 

Seen in their sad reality, 

Were not as things that gods despise ; 
What was thy pity’s recompenne ? 

A silent suffering, and intense ; 

The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do nat show 

The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks but in its loncliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 


i 
PROMETHEDS. 
| 
Titan to thee the strife was given 
) Between the suffering and the will, 
Which torture where they cannot kill ; 
And the inexorable Heaven, 
And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 
| The ruling principle of Hate, 
Which for its pleasure doth create 
| The things it may annihilate, 
Refused thee even the boon to die : 
| The wretched gift eternity 
| Was thine —and thou hast borne It well. 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung buck 
| On him the torments of thy rack ; 
The fate thou didst vo well foresee, 
But would not to appease him tell; 
And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
| And in his Soul a vain repentance, 
And evil dread so ill dissembted, 
| That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 
| 
} 


Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 

To render with thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 
But baffled as thou wert from high, 
Stillin thy patient enerpy, 
In the endurance, and repulse 

Of thine impenctrable Spirit, 


Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 


! 
| 
A mighty lesson we inherit : 
| Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To Mortals of their fate and force ; 
| Like thee, Man fs in part divine, 
A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny ; 
His wretchedness, and his resistance, 
And his sad unallied existence : 
To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself — and equal to all woes, 
And a firm will, and a deep sense, 
Which even in torture ean descry 
Its own concenter'd recompense, 
Triumphant where it dares defy, 
And making Death a Victory. 
Diodati, July, 1816. 


stead of any consolatory or monitory text, this Epicurean line 


from one of his own poems — 
* Life to the last enjoy'd, here Churchill lies." 
Southey's Cowpir, vol. fl, p. 159.) 
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with the force and accuracy of his deseriptions, and the 
beatty of thelr reality.” — — Letters, 1816.) | 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Coun I remount the river of my years 

To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 

I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of wither’d flowers, 
But bid it flow as now — until it glides 

Into the number of the nameless tides. * * © *& 


What Is this Death ?—a quiet of the heart ? 
The whole of that of which we are a part ? 
For life is but a vision — what I see 

Of all which lives alone is life to me, 

And being so — the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 

With sad remembrances our hours of rest. 

The absent are the dead — for they are cold, 
And ne’er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed, and cheerless, — or if yet 
The unforgotten dv not all forget, 

Since thus divided — equal must it be 

If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea; 

It may be both — but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants— are they 

But mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 

The ashes of a thousand ages spread 

Wherever man has trodden or shall tread ? 

Or do they in their silent cities dwell 

Fach in his incommunicative cell ? 

Or have they their own language ? and 4 sense 

Cf breathless being ? —darken'd and intense 

As midnight in her solitude ? —Oh Earth ! 

Where are the past ?——and wherefore had they birth ? 

The dead are thy inheritors —and we 

But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 

Of thy profundity is in the grave, 

The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 

Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 

Our elements resolved to things untold, 

And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 

The essence of great bosoms now no more, * * * ® 
Diodati, July, 1816. 





SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN. 


Rousseau — Voltaire — our Gibbon — and De Statl— 
J.eman!! these names are worthy of thy shore, 
Thy shore of names like these ! wert thou no more, 

Their memory thy remembrance would recall ; 

To them thy banks were lovely as to ail, 

But they have made them lovelier, for the lore. 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 

Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous ; but by thee 

How much more, Lake of Beauty ! do we feel, 

In sweetly gliding o'er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real! 
Diodati, July, 1816. 


35. — 


* — See ante, 
Geneva, Ferncy, Copet, Lausanne. — (Se idlolse 


“T have traversed all Rousseau’s ground with the 
before me, and am struck to a degree that I cannot express, 
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ROMANCE MUY DOLOROSO 
DEL sITtO Y TOMA DE ALBAMA. ! 


El qual dezia en Aravigo asst. 


Passzavase el Rey Moro 
Por la ciudad de Granada, 
Desde las puertas de Elvira 
Hasta las de Bivarambla. 

Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Cartas le fueron venidas 
Que Alhama era ganada. 
Las cartas echo en el fuego, 
V al mensagero matava. 
Ay de mi, Albama! 


Descavalga de una mula, 
V en un cavallo cavaiga. 
Por el Zacatin arriba 
Subido se avia al Alhambra. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Como en el Alhambra estuvo, 
Al mismo punto mandava 
Que se toquen las trompetas 
Con anafiles de plata. 

Ay de mi, Alhama! 


BW nen atombarns An snare 


Apriessa toquen alarma ; : 
Por que lo oygan sus Moros, 
Los de la Vega y Granada. 

Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Los Moros que el son oyeroun, 

Que al sangriento Marte llama, 

Uno a uno, y dos a dos, 

Un gran esquadron formavan. 
Ay de mj, Alhama! 


Alli hablo un Moro viejo ; 
Desta manera hablava : — 
Para que nos lamas, Rey ? 
Para que es este llamada ? 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Aveys de saber, amigos, 

Una nueva desdichada : 

Que Christianos, con braveza, 

Ya nos han tumado Alhama. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Alli hablo un viejo Alfaqui, 

De barba crecida y cana: — 

Bien se te emplea, buen Rey, 

Buen Rey ; bien se te empleava., 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Mataste los Bencerrages, 
Que era la flor de Granada: 
Cogiste los tornadizos 
De Cordova la nombrada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Por esso mereces, Rey, 
Una pene bien doblada ; 
Que te pierdas tu y el reyno, 
Y que se pierda Granada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama | 
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Original ballad— which existed both ; 
in Spanish and“Arablc—~ was such that it was forbidden | 








A VERY MOURNFOL BALLAD 


ON THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF ALHAMA, 


Which, in the Arabic language, is to the following purport, 


Tue Moorish King rides up and down 
Through Granada's royal town ; 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of Bivarambla on he goes. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


Letters to the monarch. tell 
How Alhamua’s city fell : 
In the fire the scroll he threw, 
And the messenger he slew. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


He quits his mule, and mounts his horse, 


And through the street directs his course ; 


Through the street of Zacatin 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


When the Alhambra walls he gain‘d, 
On the moment he ordain’d 
That the trumpet straight should sound 
With the silver clarion round. 
Woe is me, AThama ! 


And when the hallow denims of war 

Beat the loud alarm afar, 

That the Moors of town and plain 

Might answer to the martial strain. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


Then the Moors, by this aware 
That bloody Mars recall’d them there, 
One by one, and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


Qut then spake an aged Moor 
In these words the king before, 
“ Wherefore cail on us, ob King ? 
What may mean this gathering ?” 
Woe is me, Althama! 


“ Friends! ye have, alas! to know 
Of a most disastrons blow, 
That the Christians, stern and bold, 
Have obtain’d Alhama’s hold.” 
Woe is me, Albania! 


Out then spake old Alfaqui, 

With his beard so white to see, 

“Good King ! thou art justly served, 

Goud King ! this thou hast deserved. 
Woe is me, Alhama: 


“« By thee were slain, in evil hour, 
The Abencerrage, Granada's flower ; 
And strangers were reccived by thee 
Of Cordova the Chivalry. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


' And for this, oh King ! is sent 
On thee a double chastisement : 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
One last wreck shall overwhelm. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


j to be sung by the Moors, on pala of desuth, within Gra- 
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Si no se respetan leyes, 
Es ley que todo se plerda ; 
Y que se plerda Granada, 
Y que te plerdas en ella. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Fuego por los ajos vierte, 
El Rey que esto oyera. 
Y¥ como el otro de leyes 
De leyes tambien hablava. 
“Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Sabe un Rey que no ay leyes 
De darle a Reyes disgusto — 
Esso dize e] Rey Moro 
Relinchando de colera. 

Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Moro Alfaqui, Moro Alfaqul, 
El de la vellida barba, 
E} Rey te manda prender, 
Por la perdida de Alhama. 
Ay de mi, Alhaina ! 


V cortarte la cabeza, 
Y ponerla en el Alhambra, 
Por que a ti castigo sea, 
Y otros tiemblen en miralla. 
Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Cavalleros, hombres buenos, 
Dezid de mi parte al Rey, 
Al Rey Moro de Granada, 
Como no le devo nada. 

Ay de mi, Alhama! 


De averse Alhama perdido 
A mi me pesa en el alma. 
Que si el Rey perdio su tierra, 
Otro mucho mas perdiera. 
Ay de mi, Albama! 


Perdieran hijos padres, 

Y casados las casadas : 

Las cosas que mas amara 
Perdido I un y el otro fama. 


Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Perdi una hija donzella 
Que era la flor d’ esta tierra, 
Clen doblas dava por ella, 
No me las estimo en nada. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Diziendo assi al hacen Alfaqul, 
Le cortaron la cabega, 
¥ la elevan al Alhumbra, 
Assi come el Rey lo manda. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 


Hombres, niiios y mugeres, 
Lloran tan grande perdida. 
Lioravan todas las damas 
Quantas en Granada avia. 

Ay de mi, Alhama ! 


Por las calles y ventanas 
Mucho luto parecia ; 
Liora el Rey como fembra, . 
Qu’ es mucho Jo que perdia. 
Ay de mi, Alhama } 
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He who holds no laws in awe, 


He must perish by the law ; 
And Granada must be won, 
And thyself with her undone,” 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


Fire fiash’d from out the old Moor’s eyes, 
The Monarch’s wrath began to rise, 
Because he answer'd, and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws. 

Woe is me, Alhama! 


«* There is no law to say such things 

As may disgust the ear of kings: ” — 

Thus, snorting with his choler, said 

The Moorish King, and doom’d him dead. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


Moor Alfaqui! Moor Alfaqui! 
Though thy beard so hoary be, 
The King hath sent to have thee seized, 
For Albama’s loss displeased. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


And to fix thy head upon 
High Alhambra’s loftiest stone ; 
That this for thee should be the law, 
And others tremble when they saw. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


“ Cavalier, and man of worth ! 
Let these words of mine go forth ; 
Let the Moorish Monarch know, 
That to him I nothing owe. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 


“But on my soul Alhama weighs, 
And on my inmost spirit preys ; 
And if the King his land hath lost, 
Yet others may have lost tle most. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


‘¢ Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their lords, and valiant men their lives ; 
One what best his love might claim 
Hath lost, another wealth, or fame. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 


* J Jost a damsel in that hour, 

Of all the land the loveliest flower ; 

Doubloons a hundred I would pay, 

And think her ransom cheap that day.” 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


And as these things the old Moor said, 
They sever'd from the trunk his head ; 
And to the Alhambra’s wall with speed 
"T was carried, as the King decreed. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 


And men and infants therein weep 
Their loss, so heavy and so deep: 
Granada’s ladies, all she rears 
Within her walls, burst into tears. 

Woe is me, Alhama! 


And from the windows o'er the wails 
The sable web of mourning falls ; 
The King weeps as a woman o'er 
fis loss, for it ig much and sore. 
Woe is me, Alhama! 
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‘BYRON’S WORKS, 1816. 


SONETTO DI VITTORELLL 
PER MONACA. ¢ 


u . a CU 
—— eet cae oak eae — — diretto ae 

nitore della sacra sposa. 
Di due vaghe donzelle, oneste, accorte 

Lieti e miseri padri il ciel ne feo, 

Il ciel, che degne di pid nobil sorte 

L’ una e I’ altra veggendo, ambo chiedeo. 
La mia fu tolta da veloce morte 

A le fumanti tede d' imeneo: 

La tun, Francesco, in sugellate porte 

Eterna prigioniera or si rendeo. 
Ma tu almeno potrai de la gclosa 

Irremeabil soglia, ove 8’ asconde, 

La sua tenera udir voce pictosa. 
Jo verso un fiume d’ amarissim’ onde, 

Corro a quel marmo, in cui la figtia or posa, 

Batto, e ribatto, ma nessun risponde. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


Bricur be the place of thy soul! 
No loveller spirit than thine 
E‘er burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be ; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 


Light be the turf of thy tomb ° 
May its venlure like emeralds be ! 
There should not be the shadow of gloom, 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 
But nor cypress nor yew let us sec ; 
For why should we mourn for the blest ? 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


Tuy say that Hope is happiness ; 
But genuine Love must prize the past, 
And Memory wakes the thoughts that bless: 
They rose the first — they set the last ; 


And all that Memory loves the most 
Was once our only Hope to be, 

And all that Hope adored and Jost ; 
Hath melted into Memory. 


Alas! it is delusion all: 

The future cheats us from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 


en be have been written fifteen moons ago; the | of Madame the Countess d’ Albrizsi) is," says Lord Byron, 
("This should —* “without exception, to my mind, she cost perfectly prone 


ef human cone , and far my ideas of humad 
, execution.” — Lord Byron to Mr Murray oNev. 25, 1816 3 


Gret stanza . Fare just come out from an hour's swim in 
che, Adria nen Lord to Mr. Moore, July 10. 1817.] 
°° The Belen of Canova (a bust which is ln the house 


TRANSLATION FROM VITTORELLI. 
ON A NUN. 


Sonnet composed in the name of a father, whose daughter 


had recently died shortly after her marriage; and addressed 
to the father of her who had lately taken the vell. 


Or two fair virgins, modest, though admired, 


Heaven made us happy, and now, wretched sires; 
Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires, 
And gazing upon either, buthyrequired. 


Mine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired 


Becomes extinguish'd, soon — too soon — expires : 
But thine, within the closing grate retired, 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 


‘ But thou at least from out the jealous door, 


| 
| 


— — — — 


Which shuts between your never-meeting eyes, 
May’st hear her sweet and pious voice once more : 


I to the marble, where my daughter les, 


Rush, — the swoln flood of bitterness I pour, 
And knock, and knock, and knock—~—~but none 
replies. 


TO THOMAS MOORE. 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark fs on the sea ; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here 's a double health to thee : 


Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 

And, whatever sky's above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate. 


Though the ocean roar around me, 
Yet it still shall bear me on; 

Though a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won, 


Were't the last drop tn the well, 
As I gusp‘d upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
7Tis to thee that I would drink. 


With that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 
July, 181%. 


ON THE BUST OF HELEN BY CANOVA. * 


In this beloved marble view, 
Above the works and thoughts of man, 
What nature could, but would not, do, 
And beauty and Canova can / 
Beyond tmagination’s power, 
Beyond the Bard's defeated art, 
With immortality her dower, 
Behold the Ilelen of the heart / 
Novembar, 1635. 
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SONG FOR, THE LUDDITES. 


As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood, 
So we, boys, we 
Will die fighting, or live free, 
And down with all kings but King Ludd! 


When the web that we weave is complete, 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword, 
We will fling the winding shect 
O’er the despot at our feet, 
And dye it deep in the gore he has pour’d. 


Though black as his heart its hue, 
Since his veins are corrupted to mud, 
Yet this is the dew 
Which the tree shall renew 


Of Liberty, planted by Ludd! 
December, I1816. 


TO THOMAS MOORE. 


Waar are you doing now, 
Oh Thomas Moore ? 
Whit are you doing now, 
Oh Thomas Moore ? 

Sighing or suing now, 

Rhyming or wooing now, 

Billing or cooing now, 
Which, Thomas Moore ? 


But the Carnival’s coming, 

Qh Thomas Moore ! 

The Carnival’s coming, 

Qh Thomas Moore ! 
Masking and humming, 
Fifing and drumming, * 
Guitarring and strumming, 

Oh Thomas Moore ! 


— —— HO —— — — 


SQ, WE'LL GO NO MORE A ROVING. 


So, we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 5 
And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 


1 (“Are you not near the Luddites ? By the Lord | ifthere's 
e row, but I'll be among ye! How go on the weavers — 
the breakers of frames—the Lutherans of politics —the re. 
formers ?...... There ’s an amiable chanson for you !—all 
al ei I have written it principally to shock your 
neighbour ——-, who is all clergy and loyalty— mirth and in- 
nocence—m{ik and water." .- Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, 
ec. 24. 1816.) 


3“ And there are songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 
Gultars, and every other sort of strumming.” — Beppo. 
See ante, p. 145.) 


3 [ ¥ went to most of the ridottos, &c., and though I did 
not dissipate much upon the whole, yet I found the sword 
wearing out the scabbard, though I have but just turned 
the corner of twenty-nine.”— Lord Byron to Mr. Movre, 
Feb. 28, 1817.) 


“ [“ I have been {ll with a slow fever, which at last took to 
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Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 
Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 
1817. 


VERSICLES, + 


I reap the “ Christabel ; ” 
Very well: 
I read the “ Missionary ;" 
Pretty — very: 
I tried at * Iderim ;” 
Ahem ! 
I read a sheet of “ Marg'ret of Anjou ; 
Can you? 
I turn'd a page of Scott's ** Watcrioo ; 
Pooh! pooh! 
Tlook‘d at Wordsworth's milk-white “ Rylstone Dor :” 
Hiillo ! 
&e. &e. &e. 
March, 1817. 


— er — — — —— 


TO MR. MURRAV. 


To hook the reader, you, John Murray, 

Have publish’d “ Anjou's Margaret,” 
Which won't be sold off in a hurry 

(At least, it has not been as yet) ; 
And then, still further to bewilder 'em, 
Without remorse you set ap “ Iiderin ;” 

Suv mind you don’t get into debt, 
Because as how, if you should fuil, 
These books would be but baddish tail. 


And mind you do not let escape > 
These rhymes to Morning Post ‘or Perry, 
Which would be very treacherous — very, 
And get me into such a scrape! 
kor, firstly, { should have to sally, 
All in my little boat, against a Galivy ; 
And, should I chance to slay the Assyrian wight, 
Have next to combat with the femule knight. 
March 25, 1827. 


EPISTLE FROM MR. MURRAY TO 
DR. POLIDORI. 6 


Dear Doctor, I have read your play 
Which is a good one in its way, — 


aweck of half delirium, burning skin, thirst, hot heaaach, 
horrible pulsation, and no sleep, by the blessing of barley 
water, and refusing to sce my physician, l recorered. It is an 
epidemic of the place, Here are some versicics, which 1 
made one sleepless night.”— Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, 
March 24, 1817. 


5 [The ** Missionary” 
deriin.” by Mr. Gally Kai 
Miss Holturd,) 


(For some particulars relating to Dr. Polidori sec Moorc’s 
* Notices.” * T never,” says Lord Byron, “ was much more 
disguated with any human productinn than with the eternal 
nonsense, and tracaaserics, and emptiness, and [tl-humour, and 
vanity of this young person ; but he has some talent, and isa 
man of honour, and. has dispositions of amendment. There- 
fore use your interest for him, for heis — and imprav- 
able, ou want a ‘civil and delicate declension ' for the me- 
ical tragedy ? Take it.”— Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, 


was written by Mr. Bowles; “ ll- 
ght; and “ Margaret of Anjou” by 


flying, and became as quick as need be. But, at length, after | Aug. 21,1817.) 
{ 
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Purges the eyes and moves the bowels, 
And drenches handkerchiefs Uke towels 
With tears, that, In a flux of grief, 
Afford hysterical relief 

To shatter’d nerves and quicken’d pulses, 
Which your catastrophe convulses. 


[ like your moral and machinery ; 
Your plot, too, has such scope for scenery ; 
Your dialogue is apt and smart ; 

The play’s concoction full of art; 

Your hero raves, your heroine cries, 

All stah, and every body dies. 

In short, your tragedy would be 

The very thing to hear and see: 

And for a piece of publication, 

If I decline on this occasion, 

It is not that I am not sensible 

To merits in themselves ostensible, 
But — and I grieve to speak it— plays 
Are drugs - mere drugs, sir — now-a-days. 
I had « heavy loss by “ Manuel,” — 
Too lucky if it prove not annual, — 
And Sotheby, with his “ Orestes,” 
(Which, by the by, the author’s best is,) 
Has lain so very long on hand, 

That I despair of al) demand. 

I've advertised, but see my books, 

Or only watch my shoprnan’s louks ; — 
Still Ivan, Ina, and such lumber, 

My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 


There's Byron too, who once did better, 
Has sent me, folded in a letter, 
A sort of--— it’s no more a drama 
Than Darnley, Ivan, or Kehama: 
So alter’d since last year his pen fs, 
I think he's lost his wits at Venice. 
In short, sir, what with one and t' other, 
I dare not venture on another. 
E write in haste; excuse each blunder ; 
The coaches through the strect so thunder ! 
My room’s so full— we've Gifford here 
Reading MS., with Hookham Frere, 
Pronouncing on the nouns and particles 
Of some of our forthcoming Articles. 


The Quarierly — Ah, sir, if you 
Had but the genius to review !— 
A smart critique upon St. Helena, 
Or if you only would but tell in a 
Short compass what but, to resume : 
As I was saying, sir, the room — 
The room's so full of wits and bards, 
Crabbes, Campbells, Crokers, Freres, and Wards, 
And others, neither bards nor wits : — 
My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of gent., 
From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. 


A party dines with me to-day, 
All clever men, who make their way : 
Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 
They ‘re at this moment in discussion 
On poor De Stael’s late dissolution. 
Her book, they say, was in advance — 
Pray Heaven, she tell the truth of France | 





| [The fourth canto of “ Childe Harold.""} 





—— — — — — — —— —— — — — 
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Thus run our time and tongues away ;— 
But, to return, sir, to your play : 
Sorry, sir, but I cannot deal, 
Unless t were acted by O'Neill. 
My hands so full, my head so busy, 
I'm almost dead, and always diszy ; 
And 80, with endless truth and hurry, 
Dear Doctor, I am yours, 
JOHN Muaray. 
August, 1827, 





EPISTLE TO MR. MURRAY. 


My dear Mr. Murray, 
You're in a damn'd hurry 
To set up this ultimate Canto; } 
But (if they don't rob us) 
You ll see Mr, Hobhouse 
Will bring it safe in his portmanteau. 


For the Journal you hint of, 
As ready to print off, 
No doubt you do right to commend It ; 
But as yet I have writ off 
The devil a bit of 
Our “ Beppo: ”— when copied, I'll send it. 


Then vou ve " © * *'s Tour, — 
No great things, to be sure, — 
You could hardly begin with a less work ; 
For the pompous rascallion, 
Who don't speak Italian 


Nor French, must have scribbled by guesswork. 


You can make auy loss up 
With “ Spence” and his goasip, 
A work which must surely succeed ; 
Then Queen Mary’s Epistle-craft, 
With the new “ Fytte” of “ Whistlecraft,” 
Must make people purchase and read. 


Then you 've General Gurdon, 
Who girded his sword on, 
To serve with a Muscovite master, 
And help him to polish 
A nation so owlish, 
They thought shaving their beards a disaster. 


For the man, “ poor and shrewd," = 
With whom you 'd conclude 
A compact without more delay, 
Perhaps some such pen is 
Still extant in Venice ; 
But please, sir, to mention your pay. 
Vrnineo. January @, 1818. 


TO MR. MURRAY. 


Stxauax, Tonson, Lintot of the times, 

Patron and publisher of rhymes, 

For thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 
My Murray. 


To thee, with hope and terror dumb, 

The unfledged MS, authors come ; 

Thou prititest all—and sellest someon 
My Murray. 


Vide your letter. 











1 81 8. 


Upon thy table’s baize so green 
‘I'he last new Quarterly is seen, — 
But where is thy new Magazine, 
My Murray ? 


Along thy sprucest bookshelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine— 
The “ Art of Cookery,” and mine, 

My Murray. 


Tours, Travels, Essays, too, I wist, 
And Sermons, tothy mill bring grist; 
And then thou hast the “ Navy List,” 


My Murray. 
And Heaven forbid I should conclude ] 
Without “the Board of Longitude,” 
Although this narrow paper would, I 
My Murray! 


Venice, March 25, 1818. 


! £On the birth of this child, the son of the British vice- 
consul at Venice, Lord Byron wrote these lines. They are 
in no other respect remarkable, than that they were thought 
worthy of belng metrically translated into no less than ten 
different languages ; namely, Greek, Latin, Jtulian (also in 
the Venetian dialect), German, French, Spanish, IIyrian, 
Hebrew, Armenian, and Samaritan. The original lines, 
with the different versions above mentioned, were printed, in 
a small neat volume, in the seminary of Padua; from which 
we take the following: — 


GREEK. 
Peiv curvy Uareds xed Murigos cydady tsdos 
“AeTiTOMey ROTpss vouY TE, —32X Tt Eei peuc 
a di wreevei Biw 7 sArSsos, eeliy igevved 
ory cas 'Ptou xai yavoc, 191 Bin. 
LATIN. 


Magnanimos Patris verset sub pectore scnsus, 
Maternus roseo fiulgeat ore decor ; 

Neu quid felici desit, quo robore Rizzus 
Festive pollet, polleat iste puer. 


ITALIAN. 

Del Padre il senno, e il bel materno aspetto 
Splendano ognora in Te, fanciul diletto ; 
Felice ry tani ! se al tuo corporeo velo 
Dona il heto vigor di Rizzy il clelo. 

THE VENETIAN DIALECT. 


De graziete el to modela 
Sia la Mama, bel Putelo. 
E '} talento del Papa 
In ti cresea co I’ eta ; 
E per salsa, o contentin 
Roba a Rizzo el so morbin. 


GERMAN. 
Aus des Kindes Auge frrabler 
Seines Vaters hober Sinn, 
Und ber Mutter Schinheit malet 
Sich in Wange, Mund, und Kinn. 
Gluͤcklich Kleiner wirft du feyn, 
Sannft bu Rizzo 's frohen Muthes, 
Seines feurigen Blutes, 
Seiner Starke bich erfreu 'n. 


FRENCH. 
Sois en tout fortuné, semillant Jouvenceau, 
rere — nei in valeur do Rizzo, 
orte aut barreau lesprit que fait briller ton père 
Et pour vainecre ?—au boudoir soils beau comme ta mere. 


SPANISH. 

Si 4 le gracia materna el gusto ayuntas 
¥ cordura del Padre, o betle infante, 
Serds feliz, y lo serds bastante ; 
Maa, si felicldad eres comp 
5é, como Riso, alegre, sé un atleta. 
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ON THE BIRTH OF JOHN WILLIAM RIZZO 
HOPPNER, 


His father's sense, his mother’s grace, 
In him, I hope, will always fit so; 
With — still to keep him in good case — 
The health and appetite of Rizzo. | 


February, 1618. 


STANZAS TO THE PO. 2 


River, that rollest by the ancient walls, 5 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 
Walks by thy brink, and there perchance recalls 

A faint and fleeting memory of me; 


What if thy deep and ample stream should he 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed ! 


TLLYRIAN. 


Ako ti sjagnu — Otcieve kriposti 
Budesc zadrusciti— majcinu ghisdavost, 
Prisladki ditichiu —, srichjansi zadosti, 


Ako pak norav — ti budese sliditi 
Rizza privesela—., gnegovu i nasladost, 
Grichjnia od tebe — nechiesce viditi. 


HEBREW. 
m7 a2 Pas NI 
YDIN FP WON aN 
yan q? ty°) 32 My 
YAN TRS DIY NM Dy 


2 [About the middle of April, 1819, Lord Byron travelled 
from Venice to Ravenna, at which last city he expected to 
find the Countess Guiccioli. The above stanzas, which 
have been as much admired as any thing of the kind he ever 
wrote, were composed, according to Madame Guiccioli’s 
statement, during this journey, and while Lord Byron was 
actually sailing on the Po. In transmitting them to England, 
in May, 1820, he says, —‘* They must not ublished: pray 
recollect this, as they are mere verses of y, and written 
mate ka feelings and passions.” They were first printed 

824. 


5 (Ravenna—acity to which Lord Byron afterwards de- 
clared himself more attached than to any other place, except 


Greece. He resided in it rather more than two years, “and 
quitted it,” says Madame Guiccioll, ‘‘ with the regret, 
and with a presentiment that his departure would be the fore- 


runnet of a thousand evils : he was continually performing ge- 
nerous actions : many families owed to him the few prosperous 
days they ever enjoyed ; his arrival was spoken of as a piece 
of public good fortune, and his departure as a public cala- 
mity.” In the third canto of * Don Juan," Lord Byron has 
pure the tranquil life which, at this time, he was lead- 
ng:— 


“ Sweet hour of twilight !—in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
R where once the Adrian wave flow’d o'er, 
To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest | which Boccaccio's lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have 1 loved the twilight hour and thee ! 


“ The shrill ciealas, people of the pine, 
Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and mine, 
And vesper bells that rose the boughs among ; 
The tre huntsman of Onesti's line, 
His bell , and their chase, and the fair throng, 
Which learn'd from this example not to Ay — 
From a true jover, shadow'd my mind's eyo.“] 


(s) 
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What do I say —a mirror of my heart? 

Are not thy watérs sweeping, dark, and strong ? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art ; 

And such as thou art were my passions long. 


Time may have somewhat tamed them, —not for ever ; 
Thou overfiaw'st thy banks, and not for aye 

Thy bosom overboils, congenial river ! 
Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk away. 


But left long wrecks behind, and now again, 
Borne in our old unchanged career, we move ; 
Thou tendest wildly onwards to the main, 
And I-—to loving one I should not love. 





The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet ; 

Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharm’d by summer's heat. 


She will look on thee, —I have look’d on thee, 

Full of that thought; and, from that moment, ne'er 
Thy waters could I dream of, name, or see, 

Without the inseparable sigh for her { 


Her bright eyes wil! be imaged in thy stream, — 
Yes! they will meet the wave I gaze on now: 
Mine cannot witness, even in a dream, 
That happy wave repass me in its flow! 


The wave that bears my tears returns no more: 

Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep ? — 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 

I by thy source, she by the dark-bluc deep. 


But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth cf wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 


A stranger loves the lady of the land, 

Korn far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is al] meridian, as if never fann'd 

By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 


My blood is all meridian; were it not, 

I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 
In spite of tortures, ne'er to be forgot, 

A slave again of love, — at least of thee. 


'T is vain to struggle —let me perish young — 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved ; 
To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 
And then, at least, my heart can ne'er be moved. 
April, 1419. 


SONNET TO GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
ON THR REPEAL OF LOKD EDWARD FITZOER 


To he the father of the fatherless, ralae 
To stretch the hand froin the throne's height, and 
His offspring, who expired in other days 

To make thy sire’s sway by a kingdom less, — 


} [* fla, the prince has been r ing Lord Fitzperald’s 
forfciture ? Eeco un’ sonetto! There, you clogs! there's 
a sonnet for you: — won't have such as that in a harry 
from Fitzgerald. You may publish it with my name, an’ yo 
wool, He deserves all praise, bad and good: jt was a very 
noble piece of principality.” Lord Myron to Mr. Murray.4 

'{* Would you like an epigram—a translation’ it was 
written on some Frenchwaman, by Ruihitres, I believe.” 
Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, Aug. 12. 1819.) 
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1819. 


This is to be a monarch, and repress 

Envy into unutterable praise. 

Dismiss thy guard, and trust thee to such traits, 
For who would lift a hand, except to bless ? 

Were it not easy, sir, and ls't not sweet 

To make thyself beloved? and to be 


} Omnipotent by merey's means? for thus 


Thy sovereignty would grow but more complete ; 
A despot thou, and yet thy people free, 
And by the beart, not hand, enslaving us. 
Bologna, August 12, 1819.) 


EPIGRAM. 
LURES. 2 


Ir, for silver or for gold, 
You could melt ten thousand pimples 
Into half a dozen dimples, 
; Then your face we might behold, 
Looking, doubtless, much more snugly ; 
Yet even then "t would be d———d ugly. 
Augiset 12, 1819. 


- 


— — — 





STANZAS. 3 


Cattn Love for ever 
Run like a river, 
And Time's endeavour 
Be tried in vain— 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure ; 
And like a treasure 
We'd hug the chain. 
But since our sizhing 
| Ends not in dying, 
And, form’d for fying, 
Love plumes his wing; 
Then for this reason 
Let's love a senson ; 
But ivt that season be only Spring, 


When lovers partcd 

Feel bruken-heurted, 

And, all hupes thwarted, 
Expect to die; 

A few years older, 

Ah! how much cokler 

They might bebold her 
For whom they sich ! 

When link’d together, 

In every weather, 

They pluck Love's feather 
From out his wing-— 

Hell stay for ever, 

But sadly shiver 

Without his plumage, when past the Spring. ¢ 


3 (A friend of Lord Byron's, who was with him at Ra- 
venna when he wrote these Stanzas, says,---’* They were 
composed, like many othera, with no view of P dave cation, 
but merely to relieve himself in a moment of su ng: He 
had been painfully excited by some circumstances which ap- 

— to make it necessary tbat be should immediately quit 
| ttaly; and in the day and the hour that he wrote the song 

was labouring under an access of fever.'"} 


+ [V. L. -* That sped his Spring.'’) 
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7 TV. L.— One last embrace, then, and bid good-night.”’] 


(Or, 


Like Chiefs of Faction, 
His life is action — 
A formal paction 

That curbs his reign, 
Obscures his glory. 
Despot no more, he 
Such territory 

Quits with disdain. 
Stil, still advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His power enhancing, 

He must move on — 
Repose but cloys him, 
Retreat destroys him, 


Love brooks not a degraded thrune. 


Wait not, fond lover ! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover, 

As from a dream. 
While each bewailing 
The other's failing, 
With wrath and railing, 

All hideous seem — 
While first decreasing, 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Wait not till teasing 

All passion blight : 
If onee diminish’d 
Love's reign is finish’d — 


So shall Affection 

To recollection 

The dear connection 
Bring back with joy : 

You had not waited 

Till, tired or hated, 

Your passions sated 
Began to cloy. 

Your last embraces 

Leave no cold trace; — 

The same fond faces 
As through the past: 

And eyes, the mirrors 

Of your sweet errors 


Reflect but rapture — not least though last. 


True, separations 
Ask more than patience ; 
What desperations 
From such have risen! 
But yet remuining, 
What is’t but chaining 
Hearts which, once waning, 
Beat ‘gainst their prison ? 
Time can but cloy love, 
And use destroy love: 
The winged buy, Love. 
Is but for boys — 
You'll find it torture 
Though sharper, shorter, 


To wean, and not wear out your joys. 


i813, 


* You come to him on earth again, 


He "ll go with you to hall.""} 
> [" Pray let not these versiculf go forth with my name, 


Then part in friendship —and bid good-night.! | 


— — —— — — — — 


— — — — —— ~ 


ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 


Hxzne's a happy new year! but with reason 

I beg you’ll permit me to say — 
Wish me many returns of the season, 

But as few as you please of the day 
January 2, 1820. 


NRT 


EPITAPH FOR WILLIAM PITT. 


Wirn death doom'd to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 


January, 1820. 





abe 


EPIGRAM. 


In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will. Cobbett has done well: 
You visit him on earth again, 
He'll visit you in bell. 2 
January, 1820.3 


STANZAS. 


Whew a man hath no freedom to fight for at home, 
Let him combat for that of his neighbours ; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and uf Rome, 
And get knock’d on the head for his labours. 


To do good to mankind is the chivalrous plan, 
And is always as nobly requited ; 
Then battle for freedom wherever you can, 
And, if not shot or hang’d, you'll get knighted. 
November, 1520 


EPIGRAM. 


Tur world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull, 





THE CHARITY BALL. 


What matter the pangs of a husband and father, 
If his sorrows in exile be great or be small, 

So the Pharisee’s glories around her she gather, 
And the saint patronizes her “ charity ball!" 


What matters—-a heart which, though faulty, was 
feeling, 
Be driven to excesses which once could appal — 
That the sinner should suffer is only fair dealing, 
As the saint keeps her charity back for “the 
ball!"4 


ex among the initiated, because my friend Hobhouse 
ac banned — a reformer, and, I prently fear, will subside 
into Newgate.” — Lord Byron to Mr. Moore.) 


4 Those lines were written on reading in the newspapers, 
that Lady Byron had boon patroness of a ball in ald of some 
charity at Hinckley. 
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EPIGRAM ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 
TO PENELOPE. 


| 

Titis day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you : — 
"T is just six years since we were one, | 
And five since we were two. | 
January 2, 1891. | 


ON MY THIRTY-THIRD BIRTH-DAY. 
JANUARY 22, 1821. } 


Turoucn life’s dull road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragg'd to three and thirty. 

What have these years left to me ? 

Nothing — except thirty-three. 


— 


EPIGRAM, 


ON THE BRAZIERS COMPANY HAVING RESOLVED TO 
PRESENT AN ADDRESS TO QUEEN CAROLINE, 2 


Tix braxiers, it seems, are preparing to pass ; 

An address, and present it themselves all-in brass;— | 

A superfluous pageant — for, by the Lord Harry ! 

They ‘Ik find where they ‘re going much more than 
they carry. 4 


MARTIAL, Lis. I. Erica. }. 


“ Hic est, quem legis, ie, quem requiris, 
Tota notus in orbe Martialis,"' &c. 


He unto whom thou art so partial, 

Oh, reader ! is the well-known Martial, 

The Epigrammatist : while living, 

Give him the fame thou wouldst be giving ; 

So shall he hear, and feel, and know it — 
Post-obits rarely reach a poet. 


—— — — — —— 


BOWLES AND CAMPBELL. 
To the tune of “ Why, how now, saucy jade 7” 


Wury, how now, saucy Tom ? 
If you thus must ramble, 
I will publish some 
Remarks on Mister Camphell. 


1fIn Lord Byron's MS. Diary of the preceding day, we 
find the following entry: —“ Janunury 21.1421. Dined— vi- 
sited-—came home—read. Rernarked on an anecdote in 
Grimm’s Correspondence, which says, that ‘ Regnard et to 


thy. des pottes comiques Gtaient gens billeux et mélancy- 
fiques ; et que M. de Vatltaire, qui est trcs-gai, n'a jamais 


fait que des tragédies— et que Ja comédie gale est Jeo scul 
genre oh fl n’att point réussi. C’est que cetal qui rit et 
celui qui fait rire sont deux hommes fort différens!’ At 
this moment I feel as bilious as the best comic writer of them 
all (even as Regnard himself, the next to Mollére, who has 
written some of the best comedies in any language, and who | 
is sed to have committed suicide), and am not in spirits + 
to continue my proposed tragedy. To-morrow is my birth- 
day — that is to say, at twelve o' the clock, midnight; i. e. 
in'twelve minutes, 1 shall have completed thirty and ‘three 
— pda ! — go to WA jog Holy a heaviness of 
at having lived so long, and to so e purpose, © 
*- se ©#  #& ft is three minutes past twelve —' T {s 


aed 
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1821. 





ANSWER. 


Why, how now, Billy Bowles ? 
Sure the priest is mauditn | 
( To the public) How can you, d—n your souls! 


Listen to his twaddling ? 
February 22, 1821. 4 


EPIGRAMS. 


On, Castlereagh ! thou art a patriot now ; 

Cato died for his country, so didst thou : 

He perish’d rather than see Rome enslaved, 

Thou cutt’st thy throat that Britain may be saved ! 





. So Castlereagh has cut his throat ! — The worst 
Of this is, — that his own was not the first. 





So He has cut his throat at last 1— He! Who ? 
The man who cut his country’s long ago. 


EPITAPH. 


Posteaity will ne’er survey 
A nobler grave than this : 

Here lie the bones of Castlereagh . 
Stop, traveller 





JOHN KEATS. 


Wao kill’d John Keats ? 
“T,” says the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly ; 
“ "T was one of my feats." 


Who shot the arrow ? 

* The poet-priest Milman 
(So ready to kill man), 

Or Southey, or Barrow.” 


July, 1821, 


~ 





— had Hl 


THE CONQUEST. 


[This fragment was found amongst Lord Byron's papers, 
after his departure from Genoa for Greeve.] 


March 8-9, 1823. 
Tur Son of Love and Lord of War I sing ; 
Him who bade England bow to Normandy, 
And left the name of conqueror more than king 
To his unconquerable dynasty. 


* Eheu, fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuutur anni ;'— 
hut I don’t regret them so much for what I have donc, as 
for what J might have done.“] 


2 (The procession of the Braziers to Brandenburgh Nouse 
was one of the most absurd fooleries of the time of the late 
Queen's trial.} 


3 (“ Thore is an epigram for you, is it not ꝰ — worthy 
Of Wordsworth, the grand metaquizsical port, 
A man of vast merit, — few people know ft; 
The perusal of whom (as I told you at Mostri) 
¥ owe, in great part, to my passion for pastry." 


Byron Letters, January 22, 1821.) 
4 [* Excuse haste, — 1 write with my spurs putting on.”— 
Lord Byron to Mr, Moore, Feb. 22, aol ™ * 


a 


Keats, and accuses the Quarterly of k 
Byron ta Mr. Murray, July %, 1921.) 


| 


5 [* Are you aware that Shelley has written mil sly’ 
the middle of night by the castle-clock.’ and | am now thirty. tiling him.“ 
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Not fann’d alone by Victory’s fleeting wing, 

He rear'd his bold and brilliant throne on high: 
The Bastard kept, like lions, his prey fast, 

And Britain’s bravest victor was the last. 


oe 


a 


TO MR. MURRAY 


For Orford ! and for Waldegrave ® 
You give much more than me you gave ; 
Which is not fairly to behave, 

My Murray. 


Because if a live dog, ‘tis said, 

Be worth a lion fairly sped, 

A live lord must be worth two dead, 
My Murray. 


And if, as the opinion goes, 

Verse hath a better sale than prose, — 

Certes, I should have more than those, 
My Murray, 


But now this sheet is nearly cramm’'d, 

So, if you will, J shan’t be shamm’d, 

And if you won't, you may be damn’d, 
My Murray. 3 


THE IRISH AVATAR. 4 


“ And Sreland, like a bastinadoed elephant, kneeling to re- 


, ceive the paltry rider.’ — Curran. 


' Exe the daughter of Branswick is cold in her grave, 


And her ashes still float to their home o'er the tide, 
Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the wave, 
To the long-cherish’d isle which he loved like his — 
bride! 


True, the great of her bright and brief era are gone, 
The rainbow-like epoch where Freedom could pause 
For the few little years, out of centuries won, 
Which betray’d not, or crush’d not, or wept not her 
cause. : 


' True, the chains of the Catholic clank o’er his rags, 


The castle still stands, and the senate's no more, 
And the famine which dwelt on her freedomless crags 
Is extending its steps to her desvlate shore. 


. To her desolate shore—— where the emigrant stands 


For a moment to gaze ere he flies from his hearth; 
Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from his hands, 
For the dungeon he quits is the place of his birth. 


But he comes! the Messiah of royalty comes ! 
Like a goodly Leviathan roll’d from the waves ; 

Then receive him as best such an advent becomes, 
With a legion of cooks, and an army of slaves ! 


He comes in the promise and bloom of threescore, 
To perform in the pageant the sovereign's part — 


1 [Horaco Walpole’s Memoirs of X f the 
Reign Gene ks oirs of the last nine Years o 


3 [Memoirs by James Earl W. [Ge 
11]. when Prince of Wales.} aldegrave, Governor of George 


3 [Can't accept yout courteous offer. These matters 
must be arranged with Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. He is my 
trustec, anda man of honour. To hima you can state all your 
mercantile reasons, which you might not itke to state to me 
personally, such as ‘ heavy season '—‘ flat public ’—‘ don't 
go off’ ‘lordship writes too much ’—‘ won't take advice’ 
=~‘ declining popu rity ‘deduction for the tradd’——‘ make 
very little’—* generally lose by him ’—‘ pirated edition "— 





Sham errpeiamin cab — 
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| But long live the shamrock which shadows him o’er ! 
| Could the green in his hat be transferr’d to his 
heart ! 


— 





— —— — 


Could that long-wither'’d spot but be verdant again, 
And a new spring of noble affections arise — 
Then might freedom forgive thee this dance in thy 
chain, [skies. 
And this shout of thy slavery which saddens the 


Is ft madness or meanness which clings to thee now? 
Were he God —as he is but the commonest clay, 
With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow — 

Such servile devotion might shame him away. 


Ay, roar in his train ! let thine orators lash 

Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride — 
Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly flash 

His soul o’er the freedom implored and denied. 5 


Ever glorious Grattan ! the best of the good ! 
So simple in heart, so sublime in the rest ! 

With all which Demosthenes wanted endued, 
And his rival or victor in all he possess’d. 


Ere Tully arose in the zenith of Rome, 

Though unequall’d, preceded, the task was begun — 
But Grattan sprung up like a god from the tomb 

Of ages, the first, last, the saviour, the one / 


With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute; 
With the fire of Prometheus to kindle mankind ; 
Even Tyranny listening sate melted or mute, 
And Corruption shrunk scorch’d from the glance 
of his mind. 


But back to our theme! Back to despots and slaves! 
Feasts furnish'd by Famine! rejoicings by Pain! 
True freedom but welcomes, while slavery still raves, 

When a week's saturnalia hath loosen’d her chain. 


Let the poor squalid splendour thy wreck can afford 
(As the bankrupt’s profusion his ruin would hide) 
Gild over the palace, Lo! Erin, thy lord ! 
Kiss his foot with thy blessing, his blessings denied ! 


Or if freedom past hope be extorted at last, 
If the idol of brass find his fect are of clay, 
Must what terror or policy wring forth be class’d 
With what monarchs ne’er give, but as wolves yield 
their prey ? 


Each brute hath its nature; a king's is to reign, — 
To reign! in that word see, ye ages, comprised 
The cause of the curses all annals contain, 
From Ceasar the dreaded to George the despised ! 


Wear; Fingal, thy trapping! O’Connell, proclaim 
His accomplishments! Ais /// and thy country 
convince 
Half an age’s contempt was an error of fame, 
And that *‘ Hal is the rascaliest, sweetest young 
prince!” 


‘ foreign edition ’—‘ severe criticisms,’ &c., with other hints 
and howls for an oration, which I leave Douglas, who {fs an 
Teal” to answer.”"— Lord Byron to Mr. Murray, Aug. 23, 


— — ahaha a aaa — — — — — —— —— a, ea tn — — — — 


* [ The enclosed lines, as you will dévectly perceive. are 


written by the Rev. W. L. Of course jt is for hron 
to = them, if they are not.“ - Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, 
Sept. 17. 1891.) 


> (* Afterthe stanza on Grattan, will it please you to cause 
insert the following addenda, which I dreamed of during to- 
day’s siesta.” Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, Sept. 2, 1821.) 


4 
—— — ———— ——— — — — — — ——— —— *, 


ne a ee rete en —— — 





SP AREER ——————— — — — — —— — — — Oe EERE — ⏑— — — — 
§ 6 
nd 


Will thy yard of bitte riband, poor Fingal, recall 
The fetters frog millions of Catholic limbs ? 
Or, has it not bound thee the fastest of all 
The slaves, who now hail their betrayer with 


hymns? 


Ay! “ Build him a dwelling !” let each give his mite! 
Ti, Uke Babel, the new royal dome hath arisen ! 

Let thy beggars and helots their pittance unite — 
And a palace bestow for a poor-house and prison ! 


Spread — spread, for Vitcllius, the roval repast, 
Till the gluttonous despot be stuff'd to the gorge ! 
And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last 
The Fourth of the fools and oppressors call'd 
“ George !” 


Let the tables he loaded with feasts till they groan ! 
Till they groan like thy people, through ages of woe ! 
Let the wine flow around the old Bacchanal’s throne, 
Like their blood which has flow’, and which yet 
has to flow. 


But let not Ats name be thine idol alone — 
On his right hand behold a Sejanus appears ! 
J A wretch never named but with curses and jeers !! 
Til now, when the fale which should blash for his birth, 

Deep, deep as the gore which he shed on her soil, 
Seems proud of the reptile which crawl'd from her 

earth, 
And for niurder repays him with shouts and a smile, 


Without one single ray of her genius, without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race — 
The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in doubt 
If she ever gave birth to a being so baxe. 


— If she did — let her long-boasted proverb be hush'd. 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile can 
spring - 
See the cold-blooded serpent, with venom full flush'd, 
Still warming its folds in the breast of a king ! 


Shout, drink, feast, and flatter! Oh! Erin, how low 
Wert thou sunk by misfortune and tyranny, till 

Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 
The depth of thy deep in a ciceper gulf still. 


My voice, though but humble, was raised for thy right, 
My vote, a3 a freeman’s, still voted thee free, 
This hand, though but feeble, would arm in thy fight, 
And this heart, though outworn, had a throb still 
for thee ! 
tf The last line-‘ A name never spake tat with curses 


or jeers’ must run, either ‘ A naine only utter! with curses 
ar jeers,” or, A wretch never named but with curses or 


- — -—~ 


— — — — 


fears,’ becase as haw * spoke’ is not grammar, except in the: 


House of Commons. So pray put your portical pee through 


the MS., and take the least bad of the emendations. Alsi, | 


if there he any further breaking of Priscian‘s head, will you 
apply a plaster 2" — Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, Sept. Wy. 

2 [" L composed these stanzas (except the fourth, added 
now) a few days ago, on the real from Florence to isa.” 
Byron Diary, Visa, 6th Nov. 121.) 


3 {in the same Diary, we find the following painfully in- 


teresting passage : — 
it Fame), Phave had my share, perhaps — indeed, cep. 
pit lord than my deserts. Some odd instances have 


eo eae ho ne ee tba of bho cert hd a 


— re — — —— — — —— — — eee 


BYRON’S 


Thine own Castlereagh ! let him still be thine own! | 


“As far as Fame gos (that is to say, | 


— — I 


WORKS, 182i. 
Yes, I loved thee and thine, though thou art not my 
land, (song, 


I have known noble hearts and great souls in thy 
And I wept with the world, o'er the patriot band 
Who are gone, but I weep them no longer as once, 


For happy are they now reposing afar, — 
Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sheridan, all 
Who, for years, were the chiefs in the eloquent war, 
Aud redeem'd, if they have not retarded, thy fall, 


Yes, happy are they in their cold English graves | 
Their shades cannot start to thy shouts of to-day — 

Nor the steps of enslavers and chain-kissing slaves 
Be stamp'd in the turf o'er their fetterleys clay. 


TIl now J had envied thy sons and their shore, 
‘Though their virtues were hunted,their liberties fled ; 

There was something »o warm and sublime in the core 
Of an Irishinan's heart, that I envy — thy dead. 


Gr, if aught in my bosom can quench for an hour 
My contempt for a nation so servile, though sore, 
Which though trod like the worm will not turn upon 

power, 
*T is the glury of Grattan, and genius of Moore ! 
Si ptember, 1821, 


STANZAS 
WHITTEN ON TICK ROAD BETWEEN FLORENCE AND 
risa. *% 


On, talk not to me of a name great in story ; 

The days of onr youth are the days of our glory ; 
| And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-{wenty 
| Are worth all your laurels, thougn ever so plenty. 


— — — — 


| What are garlands and crowns to the brow that i 
| wrinkled 2 

"Tis but as a dead-flower with May-dew besprinkled 
Then away with all such from the head that 1s hoary 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory 


Oh Fawe!$— if [ c’er took delight in thy praises, 
"T was less for the sake of thy high sounding phrase 
Than to see the bright eves of the dear one discove: 
She thought that I was nat unworthy to love her, 


| There chiefly I songht thee, there only I found the 
' Her glance was the best of the rays that surround the 
; When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in n 
| story, 

_ TL knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

| November, 1921 


J 


— — — — 


i Medora's song in the ' Corsalr.' by a Westphalian haron 
(not * Thunderten-tranek '), with some original verses 
' hers (very pretty and Kiopstockish), and a prose transiat 
annexed to them, on the subject of my wife. As they c 
cerned her more than me, TF sent them to her with Mr. 
cobson’s letter. It was odd enough to receive an invita‘ 
' to pass the aummoer in Holstelu, white in Italy, from poo 
_ never knew. The letter was addressed to Venice. Ms 
talked to me of the ‘wild roses — in the Hols 
‘ summer :? why, thea, did the Cimbri and the Tentones t 
grate ?— What a strange thing Is life and man! Were 
present myself at the door of the hause where my dau 
» now is, the door would be shut fo my face, unless (as ir 
impossible) I knocked down the porter ; and if Thad gol 
that year (and perhaps now) to Drontheim (the furthest | 
in Norway), or into Holstein, | should have been ree: 


~ 


‘, 


1824. 
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STANZAS 
TO A HINDOO AIR. } 


Ox !— my lonely—lonely—loncly— Pillow ! 
Where is my lover? where is my lover? 
Is it his bark which my dreary dreams discover ? 
Far — far away | and alone along the billow ? 


Oh ! my lonely—lonely—— lonely— Pillow ! 
Why must my head ache where his gentle brow lay ? 
How the long night fiags lovelessly and slowly, 

And my head droops over thee like the willow ! 


Oh! thou, my sad and solitary Pillow! 
Send me kind dreams to keep my heart from breaking, 
In return for the tears I shed upon thee waking; 
Let me not die till he comes back o’er the billow. 


Then if thou wilt no more my lonely Pillow, 
In one embrace let these arms again enfold him, 
And then expire of the joy— but to behold him! 

Oh! my lone bosom !— oh! my lonely Pillow ! 


— — 





— — 


IMPROMPTU. 2 


Beneatu Blessington’s eyes 
The reclaim’d Paradise 
Should be free as the former from evil; 
But, if the new Eve 
For an Apple should grieve, 
What mortal would not play the Devil ? 3 
1823. 


— — —— — 


TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


You have ask'd for a verse : — the request 
In a rhymer ‘t were strange to deny ; 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 
And my feelings (its fountain) are dry. 


Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well; 
But the strain would expire on my tongue, 
And the theme is too soft for my shclL 


I am ashes where once I was fire, 
And the hard in my bosom is dead ; 
What I loved I now merely admire, 
And my heart is as grey as my head. 


Aly life Is not dated by years — 

There are moments which act a3 a plough ; 
And there is not a furrow appcars 

But is deep in my soul as my brow. 


? [These verses were written by Lord Byron a little before 
he left Italy for Grecce, They were meant to salt the Hin- 
dostanee air — Alla Malla Punca,”’ which the Countess 
Guiceioli was fond of singing } 


i} 4 [With a view of inducing Lord and Lady Blessingtun ta 
| prolong their satay at Genoa. Lord Byran suggested their 
taking a pretty vifla culled * M1 Paradiso,” in the neighbour- 
hood of his own, and accompanicd them to look at ft. Upou 
that occasion it was that, on the lady expressing some inten- 
tions of residing there, he produced thia impromptu.—Moors, ] 


‘ [The Genoese wits had already applied this threadbare 
jest to himself. ‘Taking it tuto their heads that this villa 
(which was also, I belleve, a Casa Saluzao) had been the one 
fixed on for hia own residence, they said “ I Diavolo d an 
cOva entrato in Paradiso.” — Moons, 


.. —— ee oy 
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’ 


Let the young and the brilliant aspire | 
To sing what I gaze on in vain; | 
For sorrow has torn from my lyre ei 
The string which was worthy the strain, {{ 

| 

! 

| 

| 

\ 





ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY THIRTY 
SIXTH YEAR. 


Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824.4 
’T 1s time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move; 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Ts lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile. 


The bope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


But "tis not thus —and “tis not here-— 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now, 
Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow, 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 


Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake !) 
Awake, my spiri { Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home ! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood !— unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 
| 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here: — up to the Held, and vive 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out — less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 5 


| 
« [This morning Lord Byron came from his bedroom into | 
the apartment where Colonel Stanhope and some friends | 
were assembled, and said with a smile—“ You were com- | 
plaining, the other day, that I never write any poetry now. | 
Fhis is my birthday, and I have just finished something, 
which, 1 think, is better than what I usually write.” He |; 
then produced these noble and affecting verses. — Count | 

| 

i 

| 


Gamaa.] 


5 [Taking into consideration every thing connected with 
these verses,—the last tender aspirations of a loving spirit 
which they breathe, the self-devotion to a noble cause which 
they so nobly express, and that consciousness of a near 
grave glimmering sadly through the whole, —there is perhaps 


no production within the range of mere human composition, 


round which the circumstances and feelings — which i¢ 
OORE. 


was written cast so touching an interest. — 


— 0 eta — — — — le tee — 
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Won Juan. 


‘ Difficile est proprit communia dicere.“ — Hox. 


Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale ?— Yea, by Saint Anno, and 
ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth, too!” — Suaksreans, Tireyth Night, or What You Wilt. 


[EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


Tue reader of the “ Notices of the Life of Lord 
Byron” is already in possession of abundant details, 
concerning the circumstances under which the suc- 
cessive cantos of Don Juan were produced. We 
think it right, however, to repeat, in this place, some 
of the most striking passages of the Puet's own letters, 
with reference to this performance : — 


September 19, 1818. —“ | have finished the First Canto (a 
Jong one, of about 180 octaves) of 4 poem in the style and 
manner of Beppo, encouraged by the good success of the 
same. lt is called Don Juan, and is meant to be a ute 
quietly facetious upon every thing. But ] doubt whether it 
is not — at least, av far as it has yet pone —too free for these 
very modest days. However, 1 shall try the experiment 
anonymously ; and if it don't take, it will be discontinued. 
It is dedicated to Southey, in guod, simple, savage verse, 
upon the Laureate’s politics, and the way he got them.” 

January 25, 1819.—" Print it entire, omitting, of course, 
the lines on Castlereagh, as Tam not on the spat te met him. 
I have acquiesced in the request and representation ; and 
having done so, it is idle to detall my arguments in tavour of 
my own self-love and * poeshie ;° but T pretest. Eo the powin 


has poetry, it woukl stand; ff not, fall: the rest a. ‘leather 


and prunelio,’ and has never vet affected any human produc- 
tion‘ pra or con.’ 
cases, As to the cant of the day, I despise tt. as Dhate ever 
done all its other tinical fashions, whieh become you as pamt 
became the ancient Britons. Uf you adinit this prudery, soa 


must omit half Ariosto, La Fontaine, Shakspeare, Beaumont, . ; : : — 
ord * lne latelx fcomedt with the fuacddicit dectorunt—— 


Fieteher, Massinger, Ford, all the Charlos Secomd writers 5 in 
short, sumething of most who have wotten before Pope snd 
are worth reading, and much of Pope hirself. Mead hen —- 
tanst of you dun’t—but dg—and I will torpive yon, though 
the inevitable consequence would be, that you would Tarts ail 


Dukness is the only aauihthator in such 


~ 


1 have ever written, and all your other wretched Claudians of, 


the day (except Scott and Crabbe) inte the bargain.” 

February I, 1410, —* Lhave not yet begun to copy out the 
Second Canto, which is finished, from hutural laziness, and 
the discouragement of the milk and water they bave throws. 
upon the First. I say all this to them as to yeu, thatas, for 
le to say ty them, for Pwill have nothing underkand. If they 

all told me the poetry was bad, } would hare acquiesced ; 
but they say the contrary, arui then talk te nue alent peradity 
— the first time Lever heard the word from aty beds who 
wast not a rascal that used ft for a purpose. lmuintalt that 
it ts the most moral of poems: but it peuple won't discover 
the moral, that ia their faut. net none, ' 

April 6, I819,.—" You sha‘n't toake canticles af iny cantes. 
The poem will please, af it bs divels si dt is staapid, dt walt fai. 
but Twill have none of your damned cuttiog aad slashing, 
If you please, you Role arnctyaously ; Wl perhaps 
be better; but I wil battle ny way agains! them ull 
porcupine,”’ 

August 12, 1819, — “ You are right. Gittord is right, Crabbe 


om we oe 


— — -— 


Pee 


Peerage, and the Habeas Corpus —a very fine thing, but 
chiefly in the reversion ; decause no one wishes to be tried 
for the mere pleasure of proving his possession of the 
privilege. Buta truce with these reflections. You are tun 
carnest and eager about a work never intended to be serious. 
Do you suppose that I could have any intention but to giggle 
and make giggle ꝰ — n playful satire, with as little poetry as 
could be helped, was what I meant. And as to the indecency, 
doy pray, read In Boswell what Jobnson, the sullen moralist 
says of Prior and Paulo Puryante.” ! ; 

August 24. I810. — Keep the anonymons: it helps what 
fun there may be. But if the matter grows serious about 
‘Don Juan.’ and you feel yourself ina scrape, or me vither, 
own that J ait the author. Iwill never shrink ; and if you 
do, [can always answer you in the question af Guatimozin to 
his minister — each being on bis own coals.2 Iwish that { 
bat heen in better spirits but bam gut of sorts, out of nerves 
al. now and then Bs Degiu to fear’, out of ins senses.” 


Such additional particulars, respecting the pro- 
duction of the later Cantos, as may sem to deserve 
preservation, shall be given ay the poem proceeds, 
In the mean fime. we have been much puzzled how 
to put the reader, whe does tut recollect the ineiderit, 
CO TP EG in possesion of any thing dike an adeaiuate 
eew OF the nuture and extent of the anhuadversior 
called tarth by the first publication of Don Juan. 

(antes Poand II. eppeared fn Londen. tug dat, 
JaiO, without the name either ef author or hook- 
“Uer, apa thin quarto; and the periedien) press 
aceon adiorwn.”” Tt hos occurred to us. that od this 
aevasion we ticht de worse than adopt the ex: 
t in in the Preface ta the first complere oditien of 
the Dexcrap. We there read as follows ;— Before 
we present thes, Meader, with our exereitations on 
this miost deieetatue Poo idrawn fren the iany 
volumes of our Adverurh en modes A athers) we 
“hadi her, accocda. fo the laudable usage of editor, 
eoect The Vatome Judotent af the Leaened concert 
Inzour Port wartous, indeed — nat onty of diff rent 
Huthora, but of the sume auther at different sasans. 


1 
34Y 
tadpeat! 


J aeroshall we gather only the Testimonies. of such 


ike | 


eunüurnt Wits a: would of course descend to posterity, 
HBC eons saerths be read without var collector , 
tu wrestall Lkewhe, woth dneredible hibour, seck aug 
for divers arhers, which, but for this onr dilfernce, 


Ofould never, at the distanes af a few mouth, afperr 


fo right, Hothouse te right — you arc all mht, and [oan adit: 


wrong ; but do, pray, let me have that pleasare Cut me wa, 
root and branch; quarter mo in the Quarterh 5 sed round 
may * disjecti membra poeta,’ like thowut the Levite’s conc. 
bine ; make me, if you wil), a speeta de ty men wid asses; 
teat don't ask me to alter, for [ won't. bar obstinate and 
lazy~—and there's the truth. — You aek we for the plan of 
Donny Jobuny: I Agee no plan; Lhad uc pin y tut ) had 
or have matenala ; though if, like Tony Launphin, Lam to 
be enubbed so when I am in apirits,’ the poom will be nangnt, 
and the poet turn serious again. If it don’t tuke. I will leave 
it off where it ia, with all due respect to Mee publics bud 
continyed, it must be in my own way. You tight as well 
Hamlet (or Diggory)‘ act mad’ in a strait wadstenat, 

as trammel my tufioonery, if 1 am te he a buffoon, thelr 
ree and my thoaghts would only be pitialdy absurd and 
adiervusly constrained. Why, man, the soul of such writing 
le He Heence; at least the lberty of that licence, if one Hhes 
~~ mot that one should alvise it. it ts ike Trial by Jury aud 


3 [Boswell’s Johnson, vol. vil. p. 10. edit. IA35.] 


tu the exe ef the most curtaus, Hereby thou taday'st 
net only reecive the delectation of variety, bet abo 


Pe af a mere coptalg grdvment, by a grave aba 


elreuinepest comparison of the witnesses with cach 
oiher, or of cach with himaclf.” to ke manner, 
tberefory, ler us now gratify our readers, by selecting, 
in reference tu Dun Juan, a few of the chief 


Teetimonies of Authors, 


Leginning with the most courtly, and decorous, and 
high-spirited uf newspapers, 


1. TUE MORNING POST. 


“ The greatest auxiety having been excited with respect to 
Hu: appearance uf this Voem, wo shalt lay a few stanzas befure 


2 {Am Inow reposing on a hed of flowers? a ROBBATAON. | 










— — — — — 


Been ere Me, a ray Ecos cident 





our readers, merely olwerving, that, whatever its character, 
report has been completely erroneous respecting it. If it is not 
— (and truth compels us to t it is not) —the most moral 
roduction in the world, but more in the ‘ Beppo’ atyle, yet 
; there nothing of the sort which Scandal with her hundred 
tongues whispered abroad, and Malignity joyfully believed 
and repeated, contained in tt. Tis simply a tale and righte 
merri¢ conceit, flighty, wild, extravagant — immoral two, it 
must be confessed ; but no arrows are levelled at innocent 
hosoms, no sacred family peace invaded , and they must have, 
indeed, a strange sclf-consciousness, who can discover their 
own portrait in any part of it. Thus much, though we cannot 
advocate the book, truth and justice ordain us to deelare.’’} 


Even more complimentary, on this occasion, was 
the sober, matter-of-fact Thwattsism of the 


H, MORNING HERALD. 


“ It is hardly safe or disereet to speak of Don Juan, that 
truant offipring of Lord Byron’s muse. {t may be said, how- 
ever, that, with all its sins, the copiousness and fiexibility of 


' the English language were never before so triumphantly 
' approved — that the same compass of talent —‘ the grave, tho 


gay, the great, the small,’ comic force, humour, metaphysics, 


_ gud observation — boundless fancy and ethereal beauty, and 


curious knowl . curiously applied, have never been blended 
with the same felicity in any other poem.” 


Next comes a harsher voice, from — probably Lees 
Giffard, Esg., LL.D.—at all events, from that 
stanch organ of high Toryism, the “ St. James's 
Chronicle,” still flourishing, but now better known to 
London readers by its daily title of “ The Standard.” 


III. ST. JAMES'S CHRONICLE. 


“ Of indirect testimony, that the poem comes from the peu 
of Lord Byron, there is enough to enforce conviction. The 
same full command of our language, the same thorough 
knowledge of ali that is evil in our nature, the condensed 
energy of sentiment, and the striking baldness of imagery — 
all the characteristics by which Cinlde taruld, the Giaour, 
and the Gorsair, are distinguished = xhine with kindred 
splendour in Don Juan. Would we had not to add another 
point of resemblance, in the utter absence of inural fecling, 
and the hostility to religion, which betray themselves in 
almost every passage of the new poeni! But Don Juan is, 
alas! the inost Heentious poem which has for many years 
issued from the English press.’ 


The fourth on our list Is “The New Times,” con- 
ducted in those days by the worthy and learned Sir 
John Stoddart, LL.D., now Chief Justice of Malta. 


IV. NEW TIMES. 

* The wurk is clever and pungent, sometimes reminding 
us of the earlier aud more Inspired cay of Uhe writer, but 
chiefly characterised by his latter style ofecatiered versitication 
and accidental puetry. It begins with a few easy prefatory 


_ stanzas relative to the choice of a her; and then details the 


lady mother’s eye. 


learned and circumspect education of Don dus. under bis 
rd Byron knows the additional vigour 
to be found tu drawing from the life, and hig portraiture of 
the literary matrou, who is, like Michael Cassio, 4 great 
arithmetician, some touches on the folly of formate studies, 
and a lament over the hen-peeked husbands who ure linked 
to ‘ Jadies intellectual,’ are obviously the results of domestic 
recollections.” 


Lord Burleigh himself never shovk his head more 

sagely than 
V. THE STATESMAN, 

“ This is a very large houxuk, affecting many mysteries, Uut 
———— very few ; assuning much oruhuahety, though it 
rath it not. ‘Phe author is wrong te pursue so cccentric¢ a 
flight. It is too artiflelal: it is too much like the enterprise 
of Icarus ; and hie dectination, or, atany rate. that of his book, 
will be as rapid, If not as disastrous, as the fabled tuntle of 


that ill-starred youth.” 

We pass to “ The Literary Gazette,” edited then, 
as now, by William Jerdan, Esq. of Grove louse, 
Brompton ; who ts sure of being remembered here- 
ufter for his gallant selzure of Bellingham, the 
assassin of Perceval, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, on the 1)}th of May, 1812; and the 
establishment of the first Weekly Journal of Criti- 
cism and Belles Lettres in England. 





— 
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VE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


“There is neither author's nor publisher's name to this 


book ; and the large quarto titlepage looks quite pure. with 
only seventeen words scattered over its — : — * 
cannot say thatthers is equal purity throughout ; but there is 
not much of an opposite kind, to offend even fastidious criti- 
cism, or sour morality. That Lord Byron is the author there 
is internal proof. The public mind, so agitated by the strange 
announcement of this stranger, in the newspaper advertise- 
ments, may repose in quiet ; since we can assure our readers 
that the avatar so dreaded, neither refers to the return of 
Buona nor to the coming of any other great national 
calamity, but — to the publication of an exceedingly 
clever and entertaining poem. Even when we blame the tuo 
great laxity of the poet, we cannot but feel a high admiration 
of his talent. Far superior to the Hbertine he paints, fanci- 
fulness and gaicty gild his worst errors, and no brute force is 
eniployed to overthrow innocence. Never was English fes- 
tooned into more luxuriant stanzas than in Don Juan. Like 
the dolphin sporting iu its native waves, at every turn, how- 
ever grotesque, displayiug a new hue and 4 new beauty, the 
noble author has shown an absolute control over his means ; 
and at every cadence, rhyme, or construction, however whim- 
sical, delighted us with novel and magical associations. 
The style and nature of this poem a to us to be a 
singular mixture of burlesque and a= os, of humorous 
observation and the higher elements of poetical composition. 
In ribaldry and drollery, the author is surpassed by many 
writers who have had their day and sunk into oblivign : but 
in highly wrought interest, and overwhelming passion, he is 
himself alone.” 


As the Editor of the Journal above quoted thought 
fit to insert, soon after, certain extracts from a 
work then — (and probably still) — in MS., entitled 
“‘ Lord Byron’s Plagiarisms,” he (the Editor) will 
not think it indecorous in us here fo append a speci- 
men of the said work— which is known to have 
proceeded from no less a pen than that of 


Vil. ALARIC A. WATTS, ESQ. 


“* A great deal has been said, at various times, about the 
originality of Lord Byron's conception, as it respects the 
characters of the herous and heroines of his poetry. We are, 
however, disposed to believe, that his dramatis persona’ are 
mostly the property of other ezAsditors, although he may 
sumoethines furnish them with new dresses and decorationa, 
— with sable hair,’ ‘ unearthly scowls,’ ‘ a vital scorn’ of 
ail beside themselves,-—aud such additional hnprovements 
as he may consider necessary, in order to enable them to 
natke their appearance with satisfaction to himself, and profit, 
or at least amusement, to the public. Sooth to say, there 
are few people better adapted to play the part of a Corsair 
than his lordship; for he is positively unequaiied by any 
yuarauder we ever met with or heard of, in the extent an 
varity of his literary piracies, and unacknowledged obliza- 
tions to various great men —-ay, and women toc — living 
as well as deceased.” 


The next weekly Journalist whom we hold it 
proper to quote is “ The Champion ” —in other 
words, Thomas Hill, Esg., the generous original 
patron of Kirke White and Robert Bloomfield, so 
eloquently lauded by Southey in his Lite of the 
former of these poets — then proprietor of 


VIN. THE CHAMPION, 


* Don Juan is undoubtedly from the pen of Lord Byron ; 
and the mystery in the publication seems to be nothing but a 
bovkeeller's trick to excite curiusity and enhance the sale: 
for although the book is infinitely more immoral than the 
nubheations against which the prosecutions of the Society 
for the Su ression of Vice ure directed, we tind nothing in 
it that could be likely ta he regarded as actionable, At the 
bar of moral criticism, indeed, it may and must be arraigued ; 
and against the process and decrees of that court, the sub- 
terfuges ‘appealed to will be no protection. Other writors#in 
their attacks upon whatever mankind way or ought to reve- 
rence, make their advances in partial detail; Lord Byron 
proceeds by general assault. Some, while they war against 
religion, pay homage to morality; and others, while they 
subvert all morals, cant about religion; Lord Byron displays 
at once all the force and energy of his facuities, all the powe:s 
of poetry, and the missiles of wit and ridicule, against what- 
There is, of course, a gout deal 
of miscellaneous matter dispersed through the two cantos : 
and though, in thuse parts which affect to be critical, the 
wantonness of wit is sometimes more apparent than the 
sedateness of impartial judgment; and though the polities 
occasionally savour more of caustic misanthropy, than of that 
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cver is respectable in either. 
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ardent patriotic enthusiasm which constitutes the charm of | mankind, the charm of its erted inspiration will for ever 
’ that subject-—upor both these topics, on the whole, we find {| be expended in vain. This is by far the most offensive of all 
much more to commend than to censure.” Lord Byron’s performances. We have here, for the Srat 
time in the history of our literature, a great work, of which 
Among the Monthly critics, the first place is due * very basis is infidelity and —— — — most 
3 obtrusive ornaments are impure imaginations and blasphe. 
| to the venerable Sylvanus Urban mous sneers. The work cannot perish ; for it has in it, full 
| IX. GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. — — the — of intellectual — and 
* Dov Juan is obviously intended as a satire upon some of rs upon it the stamp of surpassing power. The poet is, 
| the conspicuous characters of the da The vest. — of indeed, ' damned to everlasting fame. I 
the poet must, with ourselves, ent to observe es \ 
*5 an order rendered subservient to the spirit of infidelity The Monthly organ of criticlsm possessing most 
and libertinism. he noble bard, by employing his geniuson | sway among certain strictly religious circles, was, in 
a worthy subject, might delight and instruct mankind ; but 1819, as now, the 
the present work, though written with ease and spirit, and 4 , 


— —— — — — — — 
— ⸗ — 


Don Juan isa poem, which, if originality and variety be | which it Is impossible not to read without admiration, yet 


containing many truly fore passages, cannot be read by XIV. ECLECTIC REVIEW. 

| persons of moral and religtous feelings without the most do- « wo have had enough of that with which Lord Byron's 
rided reprobation. poetry is replete — himself, The —— rena nwt 
i F character, as develo n his repu uction, has | 
| We next have the conducted him to ‘ point at which ti no longer safe to 

: VIEW. ollow him even in thought, for fear we shou guiled of 
| fe MONT eee any portion of the detestation due to this bold outrage. Poetry 
t 


the surest test of genius, has certainly the highest title to it ; : : 
| | and which, we think, would have puzzled Aristotle, with all pleat joel — ay doa eile es a 
i his strength of poetics, to explain, have animated Longinus | yay, by passing it over in silence. There are cases in which 
_ With some of its passages, have ——— Aristophanes, and | {¢ iy equally impossible to relax into laughter, or tu soften 
, bave choked Anacreon with joy instead of with a grape. We | into pity, without feeling that an Immoral concession is made 
| Might almost imagine that the ambition had seized the author | ¢y vice,” ‘The author of the following stanza might seem to 
| to please and to displease the world at the same time; but we | invite our compassionate sympathy : — 

: can scarcely think that he deserves the fate of the old man | , x Oh! heart 

| and his son and the ass, in the fable, —or that he will please —— ——— = —— — 

| nobody,—-how strongly soever we may condemn the more oO eats ail tad sole et » my universe - 

{| than poetic licence of his muse. He has here exhibited that ———— — ahs ne — — 

!- wonderful versatility of style and thought, which appears The 3 lan ¢ - by fot eee aan A nat : 

almost incompatible within the scope of a single subject ; and Insensible, 1 i at but uae the: wore 

, the familiar and the sentimental, the witty and the sublime, Aud iv thy steed I'v, -s daal of iudement 

| the sarcastic and the pathetic, the gloomy and the droll, are nil in thy Bt ve got a deal of judgment, ; 

' all touched with so happy an art, and mingied together with Though heaven knows how it ever founda lodgement,’ &c. 

| such a power of union, yet such a discrimination of style, that | These lines are —— touching, and they have that 
{| a perusal of the appears more like a Giese and | character of trath which distinguishes Lord Byron's poetry. 
i 4 than the sober feeling of reality. Itiscer- | He writes like a man who has that clear perception of the — 


— — — — —— — —— eee 


—r— — — — — ate ho — net — — — — 2 


— or the hough he best, of d truth of things, whichis the result of the guilty knowledge ot 
y one e strangest, though not the best, of dreams ; » whic. * 
and ſ * * ets good and evil: and who, by the light of that knowledge, ha: 


f h to be wished that the author, bef 2 | 
Mie at nea ——— cat referred the evil, with a proud malignity ot 


| 
: down to sleep, had invoked, like Shakspeare’s Lysander, sou: —— 
good angel to protect him against the wicked spirit of — which would seem to leave little for the kust consum- 
slumbers. We hope, however, that his readers have learned | Maating change to accomplish. When he calculates that the 
to admire his genius without being in danger from its tufiu- J— — ory ae 7 pitying hin, La — vest to — 
ence; and we must not be surprised if a poet wil! not always m the defiance of laughter, as if to let him know tha: 
gl — a) all the Poet's pathos is but the sentimentalism of the drunkard 
! 
i 


write to instruct as well as to please us.’ 
i between his cups, or the relenting softness of the courtesan, 
To which adda miscellany which, in spite of great | who the next moment resumes the bad boldness of her 


— degraded character. With such aman, who would wish to 
, occasional merit, ls now defunct the laugh or tu weep? And yet, who that reads him can retrain 


XI. LONDON MAGAZINE. alternately from either ¢‘ 


r * Lord Byron's m of Don Juan, though a wonderful a 
It proof of the versatility of his powers, is avewedly licentious. Another now silent oracle was 
1 t . a satire on — on * — on the rules of XV. TUE BRITISH CRITIC. 
conduct necessary to the conservation of society, and on some gees : 
| of his own near connections. Vivacious allusivus to certain | a — — — pep fe — 


ae — — — — —— — 


ractical irregularities are things which it is to be supposed : 
nocence is strong enough to resist : hut the quick ailcreation pipes ore and — murmurs preceded its birth. 
of pathos and profaneness, — of serious and moving sentiment | At one ¢ he it was declared to be so intolerably severe, that 
indecent ribatdry, — of afflicting, soul-rending pictures | #2 #arning increase was to be apprehended in the catalogue 

of human distress, rendered keen by the most pure and of our national suicides { at another, it was stated to be of a 
hallowed sympathies of the human bfeast, and absolute complexion so blasphemous, as, ever in these days of liberality, 
jeering of human nature, and general mockery of creation, { © endanger the persona) security of an bookseller. Fearful 
destiny, and heaven itself— this is a sort of violence, the | decd was the prodigy—a book without a bookseller , au 
effect of which Is either to sear or to disgust the mind of the | M#¥ertisement without an advertiser—' a deed without a 
reader, and which cannot be fairly characterised but ay an | "me." Aer all this portentuus parturition, out creeps Dun 
insult and outrage.” Juan, —and, doubtless, much to the general disappointment 
of the town, as innocent of satire as any other Den In the 


i 

| 

' . | Spanish dominions. Uf, thon, it be not a satire — what is It ? 
| —— — is now also defunct; | A nore perplexing question could not he put to the entical 
{ 

{ 

| 

: 


— 


— — — — — — —— 


— — — —— oe ee 


— Of the four — ey odd ae which * ve 
on Antes contain, not a tittle could, even in the utmost latitude 
a au ——— MAGAZINE. of interpretation, be dignified hy the name of poetry. It has 
Byron, after having achieved a rapid and glorious fame, , not wit enough to be comic; it has not apirit enough to be 
has, by the publication of this poem, not only disgusted every } lyric; nor ts it. didactic of anything but mischiel. The 
well-regulated mind, and afflicted all who respected him for | versification and morality are ubout upon a par; as far, 
his extraordinary talents, but has degraded his personal | therefore, as we are enabled to give ft any character at ull, 
character lower than even his enemics nw whorn he has | we should pronounce it a narrative of degrading febauchery 
many) could have wished to see it reduced, So gratultous, ; in doggrel rhyme. The style which the noble Lord bas 
so melancholy, so despicable 4 prostitution of genius wus | adopted is tedious and wearisome to a most insufferable degree. 


never, perhaps, before witnessed. Wer wish we were the ; Don Juan is ne burlesque, nor mock berole: it consists of the 
poet's next of kin: tt should go hard but that 4 writ de lunu- | commun adventures of a common man, ill concetved, tediously 
4 


— — — — — 


— — 


— — — — — — — 


told, and poorly instrated. In the present thick and heavy 
varto, containing upwards of four hundred doggrel stanza, 
there are not a dozen places that, even in the merriest mood, 


tico inguirendo should lasue.’”’ 
Another sage long since dead and furgutten, was 


entitled the | could 5 a — t is true that we may be Takis 
7 a fic ’ " yo 
xin. EDINBURGH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, | ae toconstruc his poctey ne the vit ot eo 


“Don Juan presents tous the melancholy spectacle of , | 
the greatest poet of the ago lending the enchantrnent of his | ee ee ore ! 
genius to thetnes upon which we trast that, for the benetit of | occasion, uncommon attention is due, inusmuch a8 | 


— — — —— * 
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their castigations of Don Juan were considered worthy 
of very elaborate comment and reclamation on the 
part of Lord Byron himself. Of these, the first is 
that famous Article in the ‘no otherwise famous work, 
since defunct, styled ** The British ReView,” or, in 


the phrase of Don Juan— 
CVI. “MY GRANDMOTHER'S REVIEW, THE 
ahs BRITISH." 


“ Ofa poem so flagitious, that no bookseller has been willing 
to take upon himself the publication, though most of them 
disgrace themselves hy selling it, what can the critic say ? 
Tlis praise or censure ought to found itself on examples 
produced from the work itself, For praise, as far as regards 
the poetry, many passages might be exhibited ; for condem- 
nation, as far as regards the morality, all: but none for either 
purpose can be produced, without insult to the ear of decency, 
and vexation to the heart that feels for domestic or national 
happiness. This poem is sold in the shops as the work of 
Lord Byron ; but the name of neither author nor bookseller 
is on the title page: we are, therefore, at — to suppose 
it not to be Lord Byron's composition ;’ and this scepticism 
has something to — it, in the instance which has lately 
occurred of the name of that nobleman having been borrowed. 
for atale of disgusting horror, published under the title of 
‘The Vampire.’ But the strongest argument against the 
puppeteer of ite being the performance ef ‘ord Byron is 
this ;— that it can hardly be possible for an English noble- 


* man, even in his mirth, to send forth to the public the direct 


and palpable falsehood contained in the 209th and 2) 0th stanzas 
of the First Canto, 
* For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish, 
I’ve bribed my grandmuther’s review —the British. 


* ¥ sent it in a letter to the editor, 
Who thank’d me duly by return of post — 
I'm for a handsome article his creditor ; 
Yet, if my gentle Muse he please t roast, 
And break a promise after having made it her, 
Denying the receipt of what it cost, 
And smear his page with gall instead of honey, 
All I can say is— that he had the moncy.’ 


No misdemeanor — not even that of sending into the world 
obscene and blasphemous poetry, the product of studious 
Jew dness and laboured impiety — appears to us in so detestable 
a light as the acceptance of a present by an editor of a Review, 
as the condition of sraising an author ; aud yet the miserable 
man ‘for miserable he is, as neve a soul of which he cannot 
got rid). who has given birth to this pestijent poem, has not 
scrupled to lay this to the charge of ‘ The British Keview ;’ 
and that, not by insinuation, but has actually stated himself 
to have sent money in a letter to the Editor of this journal, 
who acknowledged the recvipt of the same by a4 letter in 
return, with thanks. No peer of the British realm can surely 
le capable of so calumnious a falsehood, refuted, we trust, by 
the very character and spirit of the Journal so defamed. We 
are compeled, therefore, to conclude that this poom cannot 
be Lord Byron’s production: and we, of course, expect that 
Lord Byron will, with all gentlemanly haste, disclaim a work 
jeajuited’ to him, containing a calumny so wholly the product 
of malignant invention. 

“If somebody personating the editor of the British Review 
has received money from Lord Byron, or from any other per- 
son, by way of bribe to praise his campositions, the fraud 
might ‘be traced by the production of the letter which the 
author states himself to have received in return. Surely, 
then, if the author of this poem has any such letter, he w 
produce it for this p&rpgse. But lest it should be said that 
we have not In positive terms denied the charge, we do utterly 
tony that there is one word of truth, or the semblance of 
truth, as far as regards this Review or its Editor, in the 
assertions made in the stanzas above referred to. We realiy 
fecl a sense of degradation, as the idea of this odious imputa- 
tion ques through our minds. 

“ We have heard, that the author of the poem under con- 
sideration designed what he has said in the 35th stanza as a 
sketch of his own character :~— 


‘ Yet J6se was an honourable man ; 
That 1 must say, who knew him very well.’ 


1f, then, he is this honourable man, we shall nof call in vain 
for an act of justice at his hands, in declaring that he did not 
mean his word to be taken, when, for the sake of a jest (our 
readers will judge how far such a mode of jesting is defensible), 
he stated, with the particularity which belongs to fact, the 
forgery of a groundless fiction.” [No. xvi. 1819.) 


The foregoing vindication of the Editor of the 
British Review (Mr. Roberts) called forth from Lord 
Byron that “ Lurrer to raz Eniron or My GuANB- 
Motaen's Review,” which the reader will find in the 
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present volume.} We next solicit attention to the 
following passages from the redoubted organ of 
Northern Toryism, — 


XVIL BLACKWOOD. 


“ In the composition of this work there is unquestionably 
amore thorough and intense infusion of genius and vice —~ 
ower and profligacy —than in any poem which had ever 
fore been written in the English or, indeed, in any other 
modern language. Had the wickedness been less inextricably 
mingled with the beauty, and theegrace, and the strength of 
a most inimitable and incomprehensible muse, our task would 
have been easy. Don Juan is by far the most admirable 
specimen of the mixture of ease, strength, gaiety, and serious. 
ness extant in the whole body of English poctry: the author 
has devoted his powers to the worst of al rg and passions ; 
and it increases his guilt and our sorrow, that he has devoted 
them entire. 

“ The moral strain of the whole poem {s pitched in the 
lowest key. Love — honour — patriotism — religion, are 
mentioned only to be scoffed at, as if their sole resting-place 
were, or ought to be, in the bosoms of fools. It appears, in 
short, as if this miserable man, having exhausted every species 
of sensual gratification — having drained the cup of sin even 
to its bitterest dregs — were resolved to show us that he is no 
Jonger a human being, even in his frailties; but a cool un- 
concerned fiend, laughing with a detestable glee over the 
whole of the better and worse elements of which human life 
is composed — treating well nigh with equal derision the most 
pure of virtues, and the most odious of vices — dead alike to 
the beauty of the one, and the deformity of the other — a mere 
heartless cepa rai of that frafl but noble humanity, whose type 
was never exhibited ina shape of more deplorable degradation 
than in his own contemptuously distinct delineation of him- 
self. To confess to his Maker, and weep over in secret 
agonies the wildest and most fantastic transgressions of heart 
and mind, is the part of a conscious sinner, in whom sin has 
not become the sole principle of life and action. But, to lay 
bare to the eye of man — and of woman — all the hidden con~ 
vulsions of a wicked spirit—and to do all this without one 
— of contrition, remorse, or hesitation, with a calm, 
careless ferociousness of contented and satisfied depravity — 


this was an insult which no man of genius had ever before 
dared to put upon his Creator or his species. Impfously 


railing against his God— madly aud meanly disloyal! to his 
Sovereign and his country, —and brutally — all the 
best feclings of female honour, affection, and confidence, — 
how small a part of chivalry is that which remains to the 
descendant of the Byrons—a gloomy visor and a deadly 
Weapon ! 

“Those who are acquainted (as who is not ?) with the 
main incidents in the private life of Lord —— who 
have not seen this production, will scarcely believe that 
malignity should have carried him so far, as to make him 
commence a filthy and impious poem with an elaborate satire 
on the character and manners of his wife — from whom, even 


4 by his own confession, he has been separated only in conse- 


quence of his own cruel and heartless misconduct. It is in 
vain for Lord Byron to attempt in any wag to justify his own 
behaviour in that affair; and, now that he has so openly and 
audaciously invited inquiry and reproach, we do not see any 
good reason why he should not plainly told so by the 
general voice of his countrymen. It would not be an easy 
matter to persuade any Man, who has any knowledge of the 
nature of Woman, that a female such as Lord Byron has 
himself described his wife to be, would rashly, or hastily, or 
lightly, separate herself, from tho love with which she had 
once been inspired for such a man as he is, or was. Had he 
not hea insult upon insult, and scorn upon scorn — had 
he not forced the iron of his contempt into her very soul — 
there is no woman of delicacy and virtue, as he admitted Lady 
a to be, who would nat have hoped all things and suffered 
ali things from one, her love of whom must have been in- 
woven with so many exalting elements of delicious pride, aud 
Tore delicious humility. To offend the love of such a woman 
was wrong -—but it might be forgiven; to desert her was 
vamanly — but he might have returned, and wiped for ever 
from her eyes the tears of her desertion ; — but to injure, and 
to desert, and then to gurn hack and wound her widowed 
privacy with unhallowed strains of cold-blooded mockery — 
was brutally, fiendishly, Inexplably mean. For impurities 
there might be some possibility of pardon, were they supposed 
to spring only from the reckless buoyancy of young blood and 
fiery passions ; — for impiety there might at least be pity, were 
it visible that the misery of the impious soul equalled its 
darkness ;— but for cffences such as this, which cannot pro- 
cced ‘either from the madness of sudden impulse, or the 
bewildered agonies af doubt — but which speak the wilful and 
determined spite of an unrepenting, unsoftened, smiling, 
sarcastic, Joyous sinner —there can be neither pity nor pardon. 
Our knowledge that it is committed by onc of the most 
powerful intellects our island ever has produced, lends lu- 


1 [See Appennix: Don Juan, Note A.] 
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teasity a thousand fald to the bitterness of our indignation. | 
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Every high thought that was ever kindled in our breasts by 
the muse of Byron —every pure and — that ever 
responded from within us to the sweep of his majestic insplr- 
ations —- every remembered moment of admiration and en- 
thusiasm, is up in arms against him. We look back with 4 | 
mixture of wrath and scorn to the delight with which we | 
suffered ourselves to bo filled by one wha, all the while he | 
was furnishing us with delight, must, we cannot doubt ir, 
hare been mocking us with a cruel mockery — less crue! on}s, 
bucause less peculiar, than that with which he has now turned 
him from the lurking-pluce of his selfish and polluted exile, 
to pour the pitiful chalice of his cuntumely on the surrendered 
devotion of a virgin-basom, and the holy hopes of the mother 
of his child. Jt is indeed a sad and an humiliating thing to 
know, that In the same year there proceeded from the sane { 

n two productions, in all things so different. as the Fourta 

anto of Childe Harold and this loathsome Don Juan. 

“ We have mentioned one, and, all will admit, the worst 
instance of the private malignity which has been embadted i 
so many passages of Don Juan: and we are quite sure, thee | 
loity-minded and virtuous men whoin Lord Byron has debascd } 
himacif by inaulting, will close the volume which cuntatos 
their own {njuriea, with no feelings save those uf pity for Him 
that has inflicted them, and Tur Her who partakys so largely 
in the same inguries.”’ fAue. TSith | 

The “Remarks upon an Articne in Biacr- 
woon'’s Macazixng,? — which Lord Byron wrote on 
perusing the above-quoted passages, and which were 
printed at the time, but on consideration suppressed, 
— are now, for the first time, published in the present 


volume, ! 

As a pleasing relief, in the midat of these prose 
eriticisms, we present an extract from ‘ ComMoN 
Sense, a Porm,” published in 1819, by a gentleman, 
we ate informed, of eminent respectability, the Rev. 
Mr. ferrot, of Cambridge. 


XVII. TERROT. 

** Alas, for Byron! — Satire’s seif must own 
His song bas something of a lofty tone: 
But ‘tis an empty wound. Ho svice be low, 
Hateful and mean, thew Byron’s verse is ye 
Not all hi« genius saves him from the curse 
Of plunging deeper still from bud to warse ; 
With frantic speed, he runs the road to rein, 
Aud damus his name for ever by Don Juan.’ 
He wants variety; nor docs his plan 
Admit the idea of an honest man: 
One character alone can he afford 
To Harold, Conrad, Lara, or my Lord ; 
Each Lalla maditan, miseblevous and sour, 
Supremely wretched ea h, and each a Giacur. 
Some fumigate my lord with praises sweet, 
Some lick the very dust beneath hls fert. 
Jeffrey, with Christian charity so meek, 
Kisses the band that smote him an the cheek. 
Gifford’s retainers, Tory, Pitiite, Hat, 
Alt juln to soothe the surly Democrat, 
1, too, admire — but not through thick aod thie 
Nor think him such a bard as ne"er hath been.” 


Let us indulge cur reader, before we return to 
the realms of prose, with anuther wreath from the 
mytties of Parnassus, —- i. e. with an extract from 
ap “ Expostulatory Epistle to Lord Byron “— 


“ By Cottle— not he whom the Alfred made famout ; 
But Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos.” ® 


XIX. COTTLE. 
* Js there x man, how fallen ! still to fall ! 

Who bears a dark precedency o'er all, 
Rejected by the land which gave him birth, 
And wandering now an outcust o'er the earth, 
On every virtuons door engraven ‘ henre !' 
Whose very breath is plague and pestilence ; 
A son, dismember'd, and ty aliens thrown, 
Corrapting other climus - but first his own + 
One such there ff whom sires waborn will curse, 
Hasting with glant stride from bad to worne, 
Seeking untired to gain the senaial's smile, 
A pander for the profligate and vile ; 
Bis head rich fraught (ike some bazaar‘s tly stal}) j 
With lecherous lays, that comwe at every cali, 
There ja & nan, usurping lordly sway, 
Aiming alone to bold a world at hay ; 
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Who, mean as daring, arrogant as vain, 

Tike chaff regards o infon with disdain, 

As ithe privilege with him were found 

The Jaws to apurn by which mankind are bound, 
As ifthe arm which drags a despot down 

Must palsied fall before a Byron's frown !” 


The “ Testimonies” hitherto quoted refer to the 
arlier — most of them to the first two — Cantos af 
Don Juan. We now pass to critical observations on 
the Poem as 2 whole; some introduced in periodical 
works of the time, others from separate tracts. Let 
is begin with the more measured language of Black- 
wood, fy 1825—— when Lord Byron was no more, 


XX. BLACKWOOD, — itcrum. 


“ We shall, Uke all others who say any thing about Lord 
Byron, begin, sans apologie, with, his personal character. 
This is the great abject of attack, the constant theine of apen 
vituperation to one set, and the eatabliahed mark for all the 
petty but deadly artillery of snoera, shrugs, groans, to an- 
other, Two widely different matters, however, are generally, 
we mizht say universally, mixed up here — the personal cha- 
racter uf the man, as proved by his course of iite, and his 
veraonal character as revered iu, or guessed from, his books, 
Nothing can te more unfair than the style in which this 
mixture is made use of. Is there a noble seutiment, a lofty 
thought, a sublime conception, in the book 7 —* Ah, yes,’ fs 
the answer. ‘ But what of that? It ia only the roné Byron 
that speaks!’ Is a hind, a generous action cf the map men. 
tioned? * Yos, yes,” comments the sage, * but ouly remember 
the atrocities of Dou Juan; depend on it, this, 1? it be truc, 
must bave been a mere freak of caprice, or perhaps a bit of 
vile hypoerixx.“ Sabvation ia thug shut out at either entrance: 
the ce daimns the man, and the man the poet. 

* Nobody will suspect ns of being so absurd, aa to supprse 
that it is possible for people to draw no inforeuces as to the 
character of an author from his book, or to shut enticely cue 
of view, in judging of a book, that which they may happen. 
know about the mau who writes fit. The cant of the day 
supposes etch things ¢o be practicable, but they are not. 
But what we cormytain of, and seorn, is the extent to whieh 
they are carried in the case of this particnlar individual, as 
compared with others; the impudence with which things are 
at once assutned to be facts in regard to his private bistary, 
aud the absolute untaisiess of never arguing from Ais writings 
to Alin —— but for evil. 

“ Take the man, in the first place, as unconnectid, in so 
far as we can this consider him, with his works 5 ~—and ash, 
what, after all, are the bad things we know of him? Was be 
dishonest or dishowonrable — had he ever done any thing to 
forfeit, or even endanger, bis rank as à poutlemagn? Mest 
assuredly no sich aceusations have ever teen madutained 
apainst Lord Byron, tne private nobleman — although some. 
thing of the surt nay have been insimiated againse the author, 


** But, he was suey a progigabe in his morals, that bby are 


cannot be mentioned with any thing like tolerance.’ Wars te 
80, indeed *@ We shouhi ike extremely to have the caterhts 
ing of the inlivuinal san who says so % That he indudpeal 
in sensual views to some extent Ja certain — aul to be re. 
gretted aad condenitdal Bat, was he worse, aa ta stat 
matters, than the enurtneus majoritx af thease who joha in tie 
cry ot horrer upete this occasion % We most assuredly believe 
exartl (ie reverse; and we rest our belle upou very plan 
and doteliigeoie protids. First, we hold it anpossthle that 
the majority of inauhind, or Chat any dingg beyoodl a very 
smadl niinority, are or can be entitled to talk of seusual pro- 
figacy as having Jurmedt aw part of the life and character cf 
the iman who, dying at six-and-thirty, bequeathed a collection 
ot works aneko as Hiron's tothe workd, Secondly, we hold it 
hnposdole that, lating the extent of bis Isebectual labours 
ont of the question, and looking only to the nature of the in- 
tcHect which generated, and delighted in generating, such 
beautifal and nohle conceptions as are to be found in almeet 
all Lord Geron's works — we held it impossible that very 
many men can be at ance capable of comprehending thest 
conveptions, and endtled to consider seasual profligacy 
having formed the principal, ar even a principal, tralt in 
Lard Byron’s character, ‘Thirdly, and lastly, we have never 

ie to hear ay one fact established, which could prove 
Lord Byron to deserve anything Uke the degree or even kind 
ef odium which has..in regard to matters of this class, been 
heaped upon his name. We have no story of base unmanly 
eduction, or false and villanoug futrigue, inet him — 
none whatever. it sceme to us quite — * if he had 


been at all what fs called in society an unprincipled sensuallat, 


there must have Leen many such stories — authentic and 
But there are none such — absolutely nena. 


of tThore women of eine rank: but what kind of women ?— 


* [See anté, p. 427.) 
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every one of them, in the first place, about as old as himself 
In yoars, and therefore a great deal older in character —every 
onw of them utterly battered in reputation long before he 
came into contact with them —licentious, unprincipled, cha- 
racterless wotnen. What father has ever Peprosched him 
with the ruin of his daughter ? What husband has denounced 
him as the destroyer of his — ? y 

* Let us not be mistaken. We are not defending the offences 
of which Lord Bsron unquestionably was guilty: neither 
are we finding faut with those who, after looking honestly 
within and around themselves, condemn those offences — no 
matter how severely. But we are speaking of society in ge- 
neral, as it now exists; and we say that there is vile hypocrisy 
in the tone in which Lord Byron is talked of there. © say 
that, although all offences against purity of life are miserabic 
things and coudemnable things, the degrees of guilt attached 
to different offences of this class are as widely different as are 
the degrees of guilt between an assault and a murder ; and 
we contess our belief, that no man of Byron’s station and age 
could have run much risk of gaining a very bad name in so- 
clety,, had a course of life snnilar (in su far as we know any 
thing of that) to Lord Byron’s been the only thing chargeable 
agaiust him. 

* The last poem he wrote (see axté, p. 577.) was produced 
upon his birth-day, not many weeks before he died, We con- 
sider it as one of the finest and most touching effusions of hts 
noble genius. We think he who reads it, and can ever after 
bring himself to regard even the worst transgressions that 
have been charged agaiust Lord Byron with any feelings bui 
those of humble surrow and manly pity, is not deserving oi 
the name of man. The deep and passionate struggles with 
the anferior elements of his nature (aml ours) which it re- 
cords —the lofty thirsting after purity — the heroic devotion 
of wsoul half weary of life, because unable to believe fn its 
own powers to live up to what it so intensely felt to be, aud 
oo reverentially honoured as, the right —the whole picture 
of this mighty spirit, often darkened, but never sunk, offen 
erring, but never ceasing to see amd to worship the beanty 
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DON JUAN. 


j; hend from us. 
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of virtuetheripentauce of it the anguish, the aspication, | 


alinest stifled in despair —the whole of this is such @ whote, 
that we are eure that no man ean read these solemn verees 
tos often, and we recommend them for repetition, as the best 
and west conchasive of all possible answers, whenever ¢le 
yame ot Kyran is tasuited by hase who permit themselves 
to forget nothing, either in hie hie ue his writings, but the 
geod.” 


The present Lord Advocate of Scotland thns 
gratefully admonished the yet living author of Don 
Juan, in the LXXIId Number of the Edinburgh 
ies lew, 

XXI. JEVFREV. 

* Lord Byron complains Litterly of the detraction by which 
he has been assanert aml intimates that his works bave bow 
recerve Dy the public with tar less cordiality and favour than 
he was matitied Gi exgect. We are vunotramed to say that 
this appears tucus a very extraardiuary mistake. In the 
whole course of our expertence, Wwe cannot recollect a single 
atthor who bas bad so little reason to complain of his recep. 
toa - te whose cous the pablic bags been su earty and sa 
COUSsTANTIY glist-— to whose fants they Lttre been so lung aud 
80 signally indulgent, From the very first he musr have been 
aware that he offended the principles and shovked (he pre- 
Wee ut the majuritx. by his sentiments, as much as he 
deligated them by his talents. Yet thera neve — 
thor «o universally and warmly applauded, su gently adino- 

—R nuaey entreated to look more hecdtully to his 

pimots. be took the praise, as usual, and rejected the ad- 

As he grew in tame and authority, be aggravated all 
his offeuces — clung nore lundly to all he bad beeu reproached 
with —and only took loave of Childe Haruld tu ally himself 
to Don Juan tf That he bas since been talked of, in public 
and in private, with less aomingled admiration — that his 
name da now meationed as often for censure 23 for praise ~~ 
and that the exultntion with which bis countrymen onre 
halled the greatest of our living poets, Is now alloyed hy the 
recollection of the tendency uf his writings — is matter ot 
notoriety to all the world; but matter of surprise, we snouid 
imagine, to nobody but Lord Byron himset, 

“That the base and the bigoted —cthoze whom he has 
darkened by his glory, spited by his talent, or miortitied by 
his neglect - have taken advantage of the prevailing dis- 
affection, to vent their puny malice tn silly nickuames afd 
vulgar scurrility, is natural and truc. But Lord Byron may 
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tendency of his writings to be immoral and pernicious — and 
look upon his perseverance in that strain of composition with 
— and reprehension. We ourselves are not euaily startled, 
either by levity of temper, or boldness, or even rashness of 
remark ; We are, moreover, most sincere admirers of Lord 
Byron’s genius, and have always felt a pride and an interest 
in his fame: but we cannot dissent from the censure to whieh 
we have alluded ; and shall endeavour to explain, in as few 
and as temperate words as possible, the grounds upon which 
we rest our concurrence. 

‘¢ He bas no priestlike cant or priestlike reviling to appre- 

We do not charge him with being either — 
disciple or an apostle of Satan; nor do we describe his 
poetry as a mere compound of blasphemy and obscenity. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to believe that he aishes 
well to the happiness of mankind —and are glad to testify, 
that his poems abound with sentiments of great dignity and 
tenderness, as well us passages of infinite sublimity and beauty. 
But their generai tendency we beheve to be in the highest 
degree pernicious, and we even think that it is chiefly by 
nieans of the Hine and lofty sentiments they contain, that they 
acquire their most fatal power of corruption. This may 
suuud at first, perhaps, hke a paradox ; but we are mistaken 
it we shall not make st intelligible enough in the end. 

* We think there are indecencies and indelicacies, seduc- 
tive descriptions and profigate representations, which are 
extremely reprehensible ; and also audacious speculations, 
and erroneous and uncharitable assertions, equally indefens- 
ible. But if these had stuod alone, and if the whole body of 
his works had been made up of gaudy ribaldry and Bashy 
scepticistn, the mischief, we think, would have been much less 
than itis. Ue is not more obscene, perhaps, than Dryden or 
Prior, and uther classical and pardoned writers ; nor is there 
any passage in the history even of Don Juan so degrading 
as Tom Jones’s affair with Lady Hellaston. It is no doubt a 
wretched apology for the indecencies of a man of genius, that 
vqual indecencies have been forgiven to his P ani mah 
hut the precedent of lenicy might have been followed ; and 
we might have passed both the levity and the voluptuousness 
~-the dangerous warmth of his romantic situations, and the 
scandal of his cold-blooded dissipation. It might not have 
been se case to get over his dogmatic scepticism — his hard- 
hearted wasiinis uf misauthropy — his cold-blooded and eager 


| expositions of the nou-captence of virtue and honour. Even 
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depend upon it, that the dissatistaction fs not confined to them, | 


—and, indeed, that they would never have had the courage to 
assail one eo immeasurably their superior, if he had not at 
once made himeelf vulnerable by his errors, and alienated hi. 
natural defenders by his obstinate adherence to them. Ji: 
are not bigots, nor rival poets. We have rot been detractors 
from Lord Byron’s fame, nor the friends of his detractors ; 
and we tell him—far more in sorrow than in anger — that 
we verily believe the great body of the English nution.—~ the 
religious, the moral, and the candid part oF it~ consider the 


this, Lowever. might have been comparatively harmless, if it 
had not been accumpanuied ty that which may look, at first 
shit, asa palliadi n— the trequent presentment of the most 
bu ching pactere. of tenderness, generosity, and faith. 

“ "Phe charce we bring against Lord Byron in short is, that 
hin wricings live a tendency to destroy all helief in the reality 
af virlite— and consake all euth,siasm and constancy of affee- 
thon ripen wisp and that as 2. cilected, not merely by direct 
manims and exainples, of an nuposing or seducing kind, but 
hy the enastant extoidtion of dhe most profligate heartleasness 
athe pergone of Those who had been transiently represented 
as aetuaat b. Ube purest and most exalted emotions — and 
in the lessows of that very teacher who had been, but a mo- 
nent before, sv beautifully pathetic in the expression of the 
loftiest conceptions. 

* This ws the charge which we bring against Lord Byron. 
We say that. under some strange misapprehension as to the 
truth, and the duty of proclaiming it, he has exerted all the 
powers of hig powerful mind ta convince his readers, both 
directly and Indirectly, that all ennobling pursuits, and dis- 
interested virtues, are mere deceits or Wlusions — hollow and 
despicable mockeries for the most part, and, at best, but 
lavorigus fullies, Love, patriotism, valour, devotion, con- 
atiney, ambition—all are to be laughed at, disbelieved in, 
and Gespised !— anil nothing is really good, so far as we can 
rather, but a succession of dangers to stir the blood, and of 
banquets and intrigues to soothe it again! If this doctrine 
stoud alone, with its examples, it would revolt, we believe, 
nore than if would seduce :— but the authur of it has the 
inlucky gift of personating all those sweet and lofty illusions, 
imd that with such grace and force and truth to nature, that 
it is impossible not to suppose, for the time, that he fs among 
the mast devoted of their votaries — till he casts off the cha- 
racter with a jerk—and, the moment after he has moved and 
exalted us to the very height of our conception, resumes his 
mockery at all things serious or sublime — and Icts us down 
at onee on some coarse joke, hard-hearted sarcasm, or fierce 
aud relentless personality, as if on purpose to show —‘ Who- 
eer was edified, himself’ was not’ — or to demonstrate prac- 
tically as it were, and by example, how possible it is to have 
all fine and noble feelings, or their appearance, fora moment, 
and yet retain no particle of respect for thom — or of belief 
in their intrinsic worth vr permanent reality.” 


The next Author we must cite, is the late in- 
dustrious Dr. John Watkins, well known far his 
“ Biographical Dictionary,” his “ Life of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” &c, —styled 


' ivnominiously by Lord Byron “ Old Grobius.” 
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XXL WATKINS. 
of immorality, there cannot be two opi- 


“ Of this Odyseey 
niona ; for, let the ous sentiments of the reader be as 
lax as he must be shocked at the barefaced licentious- 
ness of the . Marriage is of course reprobated, and 


all the laws of social life are set at open defiance as violations 
of natural . Lord Byron is the very Comus of poetry, 
who, by the bew airiness of his numbers, aims to turn 
the whole moral world into a herd of monsters. It must, 

, be allowed that in this tale, he bas not acted the 
wily part, of concealing the poison under the appearance of 
virtas on the contrary, he makes a frank confession of his 
principles, and glories in vice with the unblushing temerity 
of & rampant satyr who acknowledges no rule but appetite. 
The mischief of the work is rendered doubly so hy the at- 


tractive of the fanguage, the luxuriance of the : 
aad the — —— digreasions with which the story is ombel- 


shed and chequered. 


Another great morallst — practically, we belleve, a 
most eminent one—is the next on our catalogue ; 
namely, the late Rev. Caleb Colton, the author of 
“ Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words” (or, as 
Lord Byron, somewhere, was wicked enough to mis- 
quote it-—“ Few Things in Many Words”) in his 
“ Remarks on the Tendencies of Don Juan,” pub- 
shed in 1822. 


— 
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XXIII. COLTON. 


“The repel of Rochester {s too disgusting to do harm ; 
the morality of Pope is too neutralised to do : but the 
muse of Byron has mixed her poison with the hand of an 
— ; it is proffered in a goblet of crystal and of gold ; it 
please the palate, remain on the stomach, and circulate 
through the veins. There are persons who think that some 
of the objectionable parts of Don Juan are reclaimed by 
others — are — and — —— 
potson is general, the antidote particular ; the an 
obscenity will be understood by the many; the profundity 
and the sublimity only by the few. We live in an age when 
orators are trying how much treason they may talk without 
being — poets haw much nonsense they may write 
without being neglected, and libertines how much licentious- 
ness they may venture upon without being execrated and 
despised. We consider Don Juan to be a bold experiment, 
bya — and determined hand, on the moral patience 
— tle. It 
‘s 
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powers should lend himself to suc 

unworthy as these ; led thereto by the grovelling 
gratification of dazzling the fool, or encouraging the knave ; 
of supporting the weakest sophistry by the strongest genius, 
and the darkest wickedness by the brightest wit. He applies, 
alas, the beams of his mighty mind, not to comfort, but to 
censure us, and, like Nero, gives us nothing but a little har- 
mony to console us for the conflagration he hast caused. | 
shal] sum up my opinion of Don Juan in the words of Sca- 
Uger on a poem of Cardinal Bembus: —* Hor porma rorare 
ts aut obscacnissimam elegantiam, aut clegantissrmam 

ð tem." ty 


We now Introduce the Poct’s ever kind and grate- 
ful friend, Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his work entitled 
“Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries,” 
concerning which consult Thomas Moore, Exq., 
apud The Times — or axt?, p. 525. 


XXIV. HUNT. 


* Speaking of Don Juan, 1 will here observe, that Lord 
Byron had no plan with — to that poem. His hero fo 
this work was a picture of the better part of hia own nature, 
‘When the author apeaks in his own — he is endeavuur- 
ing to bul} into a satisfaction with the worse, and 
courting the enlogies of the ‘knowing.’ His jealousy of 
— ———————— others who were not town ports was not 
more cr é@ to him. He preteuded to think worse of 
than be did. He had the modesty one day to bring me 
stanza, intended for Don Juan, io which he had sneered at 
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XXV. MEDWIN. 


* People are always advising me,” said Byron (at Pt 
October, 1821), “ te write ad epic. If a mh hase ae 
epic, there ’s ‘ Don Juan’ for you. IT call that an epic ; {t is 
an epic as much in the spirit of our day as the Itlad was in 
that of Homer. Love, religion, and politica form the ar. 
gument, and are as much the cause of quarrels now as thoy 
were then. There is no want of Parises and Menelauses, nor 
of crim. cons. into the —— In the very first canto you 
have a Helen. Then, I shall make my hero a perfect 
Achilles for fighting, —-a man who can snuff a candle three 
succossive times with a pistol-ball: and, depend upon it, my 
moral will bea good one: not cven Dr. Johnson should be 
able to find a flaw init. I will make him neither a dandy in 
town, nor a fox-hunter in the country. He shall get into all 
sorte of crepes, and at length end his career in France. 
Poor Juan shall be guillotined in the French Revolution | 
What do you think of my plot? it shall have twenty-four 
hooks too, the legitimate number. Episodes it has, and will 
have, out of number ; and my spirits good or had, must serve 
for the machinery. If that be not an epic—if tt be not 
strictly according to Aristotle — 1 don't know what an epic 
poem means." 


Returning to mere criticism, we light upon the 
late ingenious but eccentric author of “ Spirits of | 
the Age ” 

XXVI. MR. WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


“Don Juan has, indeed, great power; but its power is owing 
to the force of the serious writing, and to the oddity of the 
contrast between that and the flashy nestor’ with which it is 
interlarded. From the sublimo to the ridiculous there {s but 
one step. You laugh and are surprised that any one should 
turn rmind and travestie himaolf; the drollery is in the utter 
discontinuity of ideas and feelings. He makes virtue serve 
as a foil to vive; dandytsm is (for want of any other) a variety 
of genius. A classical Intoxication Is followed by the splash- 
ing of soda water, by frothy effusions of ordinary bile. After 
the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to the 
interior of the cabin, and the contents of wash-hand basins. 
The sulemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub in the farce. This . 
ta * very tolerable and not to be ondured.’ The noble lord is; 
almost the only writer who has prostituted his talents in this; 
way. He hallows in order to desecrate , takes a pleasure in 
defacing the images of beauty his bands have wrought, and 
raises qur hopes and our belief in goodness to heaven, only 
to dash them to the earth again, and break them in pleces | 
the more effectually from the very height they have fallen. | 
Our enthusiasm for genius or virtue is thus turned in to a jest. 
by the very person who has kindled it, and who thas fatally 
quenches the sparks of both, Jt fis not that Lord Byron {s 
sometimes serious and sometimes trifiing, sometimes profii- 
gate and sometimes moral— but when he is most serious 
and most moral, he {s only preparing to — the unsus- 
pecting reader by putting a pitiful hoax upon him. This fs 
& most unaccountable anomaly. Don Joan bas been called 
a ‘Tristram Shandy in rhyme: {t is rather a poem about 


itself.’" 


We find no “ Sir Cosmo Gordon ” in any baron- 
etage of this age, or even In any list of K.B.'s or |. 
K.H.'s; but it stands on the titlepage of a book | 
published in 1825, and entitled “The Life and | 
Genius of Lord Byron.” Take, then, J 


XXVII. SIR COSMO GORDON, J 


At Venice, Lord Byron planned that which, had he lived 
to complete it, must have been considered as the moat daring 
and the most wonderful of all hia works, Don Juan. This 
work was general in its satire, and warm and glowing in its | 
colouring; and though it had an obvious and important 
moral, —the absurdity of giving 1o 4 young man a secludett 
and monkish education, in the hope that that would preserve 
him from temptations, — §t excited a great den) of ur, 
especially among those upon whom, ip the execution of it, 
the hand of the poet had been heavy. The Don was the most 
singular and the most original poem that had perhaps crer 
appeared. It was made up of the most cugting and searching 
satires, thixed with dissections of the human heart, and de- 
ineations of human — and frailty, which were drawn 
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| shem all, adding, nobody but myself thought highly of 
them. He fanehed 1 should put up with this, Sor ths nin of | beth to and with the life, and therefore threw ai) those who 
— ——— in the poem; an absurdity which nothing | d exposure Into the most serious alarm. There was 
i} hut fils.own vanity had suggested. | told him I should con. | much more both of politics and of agg in this Petne | 
i ye ¢-sdapnchpey nga riclysleee pra pein ay aly than in any of his former ones, upon this necount, the 
i not put itin. | am sorry 1 did not let it go; for it | outery at it was more loud and general. The stuff of 
i have done me honour with posterity." —— was, —— is the poem, and not & ew of 
| | those who were offended at its vance wil! probably 
7 historical evidence is that of Mr. — or — shal live as long, their only mesncriels in ite 
after , good or bad, they have done for themaclr 
| Capteln — shall be forgotten.” — uid | | 
{ 
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The “ West” that follows. is not Benjamin, the 
President, but a young American brother of the 
brush, who visited Lord Byron in Italy, anno 


Domini 1822. 
XXVIII. WEST. 

He showed me two of the Cantos of Don Juan in manu- 
script, They were written on large sheets of paper, put 
together like a schoolboy'’s copybook. Here and there I 
observed alterations of words, but seldom of whole lines ; 
and just so, he told me, it was written down at once. It was 
all gin, he said, meaning thereby that he drank nothing but 
gin when he wrate it. The Guiecioli was present, and said, 
she wished my lord would leave off writing that ugly Don 
Juan.’ * Loanuot give up my Don Juan,’ he replied ; ‘ I do 
not know what I should do without my Don Juan.’” 


From “ Lord Byron’s Works, viewed in connec- 
tion with Christianity and the Obligations of Social 
Life, — a sermon preached in Holland Chapel, 
Kennington, by the Rev, John Styles, D.D. — and 
sold by the Doctor's pew-opencrs, we now submit a 
brief extract. We believe Dr. Styles has been fa- 
miliarised to every reader, by one of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith's articles in the Edinburgh Review. 


XXIX. STYLES. 
** Be assured my Brethren, it is with sorrowful reluctance 
1 foe! myself call upon to denounce the greatest genius of 
the age as the greatest encmy of his species. The poem is 
one in which the author has put forth all the energy of his 
wonderful faculties ; nor has he written any thing more de- 
cisively and triumphantly expressive of the ness of his 
genius. It is at once the gloryand disgrace of our literature ; 
and will remain to all ages a perpetual monument of the 
exalted genius and depraved heart of the writer. It is de- 
voted to the worat of purposes and passions ; and flows on in 
one continued atream of pollution. Its great design seems 
to be, to shame the good out of their virtues, and to inspire 
the wicked with the pride of depravity. If, for a moment, 
the author appears to forget himself, and to suffer his muse 
to breathe of purity and tenderness - if a touch of humanity, 
a faint gleam of goodness, awaken our sympathy, he turns 
upon us with a sneer of contempt, or laughs our sensibility 
to scorn. Indeed, throughout, we discover the heartless 
despiser of human nature ;-—a denaturalised being, who, 
having exhausted every species of sensual gratification, and 
drained the cup of sin to its bitterest dregs, is resolved to 
show that he is no longer human, even in his frailties, but 
acool, unconcerned fiend, treating, well-nigh with equal 
derision, the most pure of virtues and the most odious of 
vices, dead alike to the beauty of the one and the deformity 
of the other ; yet possessing a restless spirit of seduction, — 
debasing the nobler part of man, that he may more surely 
bring into action his baser appetites and passions. To ac- 
complish this, he has lavished all the wiles of his wit, all the 
enchantments of his genius. In — page the poet is a 
libertine ; and the most uncxceptionable passages are mil- 
dewed with impurity. The cloven foot of the libidinous 
— is monstrously associated with the angel-wing of 
Genius, — 
‘ I'd rather be the wretch that scrawls 
His idiot nonsense on the walls ; 
Not quite a man, not quite a brute, 
Than I would basely prostitute 
My pore to serve the cause of vice, 
To build some jJewell'd edifice 
So fair, so foul, — framed with such art 
To please the eye and soil the heart, 
That he who has not power to shun, 
Comes, looks, and feels himself undone.’ 


O my Brethren ! how I wish that the style of this discourse 
could be dess accusatory and severe |" 

The “ Letter of Cato to Lord Byron,” next to be 
quoted, attracted considerable notice; and was, we 
know not whether justly or unjustly, ascribed to the 
pen of the Rev. George Croly, D.D., Rector of 
Romford, in Essex—~ author of “ Paris in 1815,” 
a poem ~~“ Pride shall have a Fajl, a Comedy,” — 
“ Catiline, a Tragedy,” — * Salathiel, a Romance,” 
— “ Life of George the Fourth,” — « Comment on 
the Apocalypse,” &c. bec. Bee. 
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Have you not offended against decency ? and ropudiated 
shame? Have you nut ropresented almost every woman ae 
a harlot? How your fame will stand with posterity, it would. 
be idie to speculate upon.. It is not improbable that some- 
thing like the doubt which crossed the mind of the senate, 
w ey should pronounce their deceased emperor a 
tyrant or a god, will the judgment of suceeeding 

nerations as to the credit and character of your poetry. 
They wifl hardly know if they shall deify or desecrate a 
genius so majestic, degrading itself by aubjects and sen- 
timents so repulsive. With an insane partiality, we are 
underva.uing our standard writers, and placing lcentious 
drivellers in their room. The Shakspearcs aint Miltons cf 
better days are superseded by the Byrons and Sheileys, the 
Hunts and Moores of our own: but let us bope that theg e 
which the present generation luxuriates n, posterity will 
nauseate and cast upon the dunghill. ‘With such a teacher 
as you have shown yourself, how is it possible for the disciples 
of your school to be any other than most vicious beings ? He 
who brutaiizes every feeling that gives dignity to social, every 
principle that imparts comfort to domestic, life-—he who 
represents all chastity as visionary, and all virtue as vile, is 
not entitled to be considered as a man — he is a diving Htcrary 
snonster.’ 


The ensuing paragraphs are from a writer who 
afaxes to his lucubration the initials W.C—; but 
with whose full name and surname we have, after 
much diligence, failed to make ourselves acquainted. 


XXXL ANON, 


“ It is to Don Juan, the last of Lord Byron's productions, 
that he will owe his immortality. It is his only work which 
excels by its allurement and t; by its power of attract- 
ing and detaining attention. It ps the mind fu pleasing 
captivity ; it is perused with eagerness, and, in hopes of new 
pleasure, is pe again. The wild ad daring sallies of 
sentiment with which it abounds, the irregular and eccentric 
violence of wit which pervades every canto, excite at once 
astonishment and enthusiasm. The original humour, the 
peculiarity of expression, the incidents, the circumstances, the 
surprises, the jests of action and of thought, the shades 
light and darkness so exquisitely intermingled, inapart a 
culiarity of character to the work, which places it above all 
modern, above all ancient fame. Indeed, if we except the aix- 
teen satires of Juvenal, there is nothing In antiqnity so bitter 
or so decisive as the sixteen cantos of Don Juan. The Roman 
satirist exhibits a mixture of dignity and aversion, of hatred 
and invective ; the English censor displays a contempt of the 
various relations of society, of the hypocrisies, the tumults, 
and the agitations of lite. Juvenal disdains to wield the 
feeble weapon of ridicule — Byron deiights to mix seriousness 
with merriment, and thoughts purely jocular with sentiments 
of exasperation and revenge. Juvenal is never pathetic — 
Byron, when he arrives at this species of excellence, destroys 
its effect by cffusions of ridicule or insensibility. Both poets, 
however, exhibit the same ebullitiona of resentment against 
the miserable victims which they sacrifice to their fury the 
same scorn for mankind —. and the same vehemence in de- 
picting their crimes, passions, and follies. Both attack ex- 

sting villany, strike at corruption and Profigacy, and trample 
upon the turpitude and baseness of high life. Both are 
grave, intrepid, and implacable. If at any time they relax 
the sternness of their manner, they never forget theraselves. 
They sometimes smile, indeed, but their smile is more terribie 
than their frown: it is never excited but when thelr —. 
tion is mingled wita contempt. — Don Juan -will be as 
long as satire, wit, mirth, and supreme excellence shall be 
esteemed among men: it will continue to enchain every 
affection and emotion of the mind: and every reader, when 
he arrives at ts conclusion, will view it with an eye of sorrow, 
euch as the traveller casts on ceparting day.” 


Another (or the same) Mr. Awox., in a work, in 
three volumes 8vo, London, 1825, entitled “ The 
Life, Writings, Opinions, and Times of Lord Byron,” 
thus observes — 


XXXII. ANON. (Second.) 


“ All at once the accumulated torrent of oblogay is — 
forth the devoted head of Lord Byron! | — he de- 
spleed it, and juetly he might do so: it will never tarnish a 
leaf of his laurels. Every man who has ance read Don 
Juan, if he Ingenuously confesses the truth, will feel inclined 
to peruse it and again. If Byron's works be proscribed 
on the soore of want of decency, it will be necessary to sweep 
off half of English literature at once, as fdri expurgati. 
But Byron was a proscribed poet with the puritanical 
moralists, or exclusively good men 3" 


A third «< Anon.” meets us in the Author of 
“ Don John ; or, Don Juan unmasked ; being a Key 
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586 BYRON’S WORKS. 


to the mystery attending that remarkable publica. 
tion.” 


KXXIIL ANON. (Third) 


“In Don Juan, his lordship’s pete Cepier all his charac- 
teristic beauties and blemishes— soaring to the vastest 
heights, or creeping to the lowest depths — glancing with an 
eye of fantasy at things past, at things present, and at things 
to come, “The poem is constructed, like the image of Nebu- 
chadnezgar’s dream — of fine gold, silver, andciay. It abounds 
in sublime thought and low humour, in dignified feeling and 
matignant passion, in elegant wit and obsolete conceit. It 
alternately presents us with the galety of the ball-room, and 
the gloom of the scaffold—leading us among the airy 
pleasantries of fashionable assemblages, and suddenly con- 
ducting us to haunts of depraved and disgusting sensuality. 
ye have scarcely time to be refreshed snd svothed by the 
odours of flowers and bursting blossoms, the pensive silence 
of still waters, and the contemplation of beautiful forms, 
before we are terrified and horror-stricken by the ferocious | 


ö— — — — — — — 


Clamours of tumultuous crowila, and the agonies of innocent | 


pm turns decaram into jest, 


nd expla victims. This 
s It wars 


and bids defiance to the established derencies of life. 

with victue as resolutely as with vice.” 

Qur next author fs a pseudononous one —the | 
writer of 2“ Letter to Lord Byron, by John Bull,” | 
Loudon, Svo, 1821. This production much excited | 
Lord Byron's curiosity. In one of his letters to Mr. | 
Murray he asks, “ Who the devil can have done this | 
iiabolically well-written letter ?” and subsequently 
he is found resting his suspicion (unfoundedly, no 
doubt,) on one of his own most intimate personal | 
friends. We extract a few paragraphs. | 

XXXIV. JOHN BULL. 

* Stick to Don Juan ; it is the only sincere thing you have | 
| 
| 
! 





i 


ever written; and it will live many years after all your 
Harolis hare ceased to be, in your own words, 


* & school-girl’s tale — the wonder of an hour.’ 


T consider Don Juan as out of all sight the best of your works ; 
it is by far the most spirited, the most straightforward, the 
most interesting, and the most poetical; and every body 
thinks as I do of it, although they have not the heart to say 
80, Old Giiford’s brow relaxed as he glaatest over it; Mr. 
Croker chuckled; Dr. Whitaker sinirkeal; Mr. Allman 
sighed; Mr. Coleridge took it to his bed with him. 

” } think — charto of its style is, that It is not much 
like the style of any other poem in the workl. lt is utter 
humbug tosay, that it ta borrowed from the style of the ftalian 
weinvors of merry offava rrana: their merriment ia nothin, 
beczuse they have nothing but their merriment ; yours Is 
every thing, becattse it is delightfully intermingled with, and 
contrasted by, all manner of serions things— murder and 
lust included. It is also mere humbug to arense you~ 
having plagiarized it from Mr. Frere’a pretty and graceful 
littte Whistlecrafts. The measure, to be gure, is the same ; 
but then the measure {fs as old asthe hills. But the spirit of 
the two poets is as different as can be. Mr. Frere write. 
elegantly, playfully, very like a gentleman, and a scholar, and 
arespectable man; and his poems never sold, nor ever will 
sell, Your Don Juan, aguln, is written strongly, lasciviously, 
fiercely, taughingty,—every lady sees in a moment that 
mobody could have written it but a man of the first order, 


— — 
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both in genius and fn dissipation —a real matter of all his 
tools — a profligate, pernictous, irresistible, charming devil: | 
—and accordingly the Don sells, and will actl, to the end af | 
time, whetber our good friend, Mr. John Murray, honour it 
with his imprimatur, or doth not so honour it. 1 will mention 
a book, however, from which I do think yeu have taken a 
great many hints; nay, 2 great many pretty fall sketches, for 
your Juan. It js one which (with a few more) one never anos 
mintioned in reviews, becanse it is a book written on the 
anti-humbug pricciple. It is — you know it ———— well 
— it isno other than ‘ Faublas,’ a_book which contains as 
much good fun as Gil . or Molidre; as much goad 
luscious es the Héloise; os much fancy and 
imagination as all the comedies in the English languaye put 
together, and less hambug than any one given romance that 
has been written since Don Quixote—a book which is to be 
found on the tables of rouge, and in the decks of divines, and 
ander the pillows of spinsters — a book, in a word, which is 
read universally ~~ 1 wish I eoald add — in the original. 

“ But all this has to do with the charming style of 
Jaan, which is entirely and inimitably your own — the 
awoet, fiery, rapid, easy —beautifully easy, — «nti-hambag 

of Don Joan. ‘Peo stanzas of it are worth aD your 
—**— Sg gee srg ie a — — ton, in its 

wary, 0 what a very ciever fellow you were 
‘ari read Don Juan. In my framble opinion, there Js very 


resent day that wil stand the 

the Seatch novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and Don Juan. ay will do eo because they are 
written with perfect facility and nature— because their 
matertals are all drawn fram life.” 


Coming once more to men with names, we present 
this extract from a Life of Byron, by the well-known 
author of “ The Aunals of the Parish,” “ The 
Provost,” “The Entail,” “Sir Andrew Wylic,” 
* Laurie Todd,” and “ The Member.” 


XXXV. GALT. 


“ Strong objections have been made to the moral tendency 
of Dan Juan ; but, in the opinion of many, It is Lord Byron's 
masterpiece ; and undoubtedly it displays all the varieties af 
his powers, combined with a quaint playfulness not found to 
an equal degree in any other uf his works. The serious and 

thetic portions are exquisitely beautiful ; the descriptions 

ave all the distinctness af the boat pictures in Childe Harold, 
and are, moreover, generally drawn from natnre; while the 
satire Js for the most part curiously associated and sparklingly 
witty. The characters are sketched with amazing firmucss 
and freedom ; and, though sometimes grotesque, are yet nut 
often overcharged. It is professedly an epic ems but ft may 
be more properly deserted as a povtical novel. Nor can it te 


little In the literature of the 
teat of half a century, ex 


said to inculcate any particular maral, or to do more than 


unmantie the decorum of socicty. Bold and buoyant through. 
out, it exhibits a free irreverent knowladge af the world, 
laughing or mocking as the thought serves, in the most un- 
expected antitheses to the propieties of time, place, and 
circunitance. The object of the poem is to deseribe thy. 
progress of a Libertine through Iife; not an unprincipted 
prodigal, whose profligary, growing with hfs growth and 
strengthening with his strength, passes from voluptuous 
indulgence into the morbid sensuality of syatemaatic de. 
bauchery ; but a young gentleman who, whirled by the vigour 
and vivacity of his animal spirits Into a world of adventures, 
in which his stars are chiefly in fault for his déaérons, acttles 
at last into an honourable lawgiver, a moral speaker on 
divorce bills, and possibly « subscriber to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.” 


Next to Mr. Galt we place the amiable and humane 
Sir Samuel Everton Brydges, Baronet, of Denton and 
Lee Priory, Kent, author of “ Mary Clifford,” the 
“Consura Literaria,” the “ Autablography of Clu 
vering, &e, &e. &e. 

XXXVI. BRYDGES. 

“Don Juan is. no doubt, very licentlous in parta, which 
renders it dangerous to praise ic very much: and makes it 
improper for those who have not a coul and correct judgment, 
and cannot separate the oliecUonable parts from the numet- 
ous beautiful passages intermixed. But nowhare is the pont's 
mind more elastic, tre, and vigorous, and his knowledge of 
human tature wore surprising. It has all sorts of faults, 
many of which cannot he detended, ani some of which aro 
disgusting ; but it haa, also, almost every sort af poatical 
merit; there are in it satue of the finest passages whirh Lor 
Byron ever wrote: there fe amaring knowledge of human 
niture in iy there dy exguisite hameur; there ia freedom, 
apd bound, anol vigear of narrative, imagery, sentiment, and 
syle, which arg admirable; Overe ie a vast fertility of deep, 
entensive, and original thought, and, at the same time. there 
iv the profusion ofa prenpt and mast riehly-stered memory. 
Th: invention fx lively and poetical; the descriptions are 
briliant and glowing, yet not over-wrought, but treah from 
nature, and Palehful to her colours; and the prevalent 
character of the whole (bathiig too many dark spots) not 
el ue though gluomy ; not misanthropic, though bitter ; 
Ai 
though budignant and resentful. I know not how to wish be 
had never written this poem, in spite of all fts fauite and 
intermingled mischief! Thera are parte of if which are 
umang the most brilliant proofs of hia gentias; and, what ls 
even better, there are parts which throw a blase of light upon 
the knowledge of human }ife,” 


After depicting the mode of life pursued by Lord 
Byron at Venice, in 1817-18, bis biographer thus 
notices Don Juan :—~ 


XXXVI. MOORE. 


“ Ie was at thls thine, as the features of the progeny itself 
would but too plainly ind that Lord Byron conceived 
and wrote part of his poem of Don Juau; and never did 

more faithfully, and in many respects lamentably, 
reflect every variety of feeling, and whim, and passion that, 
like the of autamn ey across the author's mind in 
writing them, Nothing fess, indeed, than that singwar com- 
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bination of attributes, which existed and were in fall activity 
in his mind at this moment, could have suggested, or been 
capable of, the execution of sucha work. The cool shrewd- 
ness of age, with the vivaeity and glowing temperament of 
outh,--the wit of a Voltaire, with the sensibility of a 
ousseau, — the minute practical knowledge of the man of 
society, with the abstract and self-contemplative epirit of the 
oct, —a susceptibility of all that is — and most 
ng in human virtue, with a deep, W thering experience of all 
that 1s moat fatal to {t,--the two extremes, in short, of man’s 
mixed and inconsistent nature, now rankly smelling of earth, 
now breathing of heaven,—-such was the strange ussemblage 
of contrary elements, all mocting together in the same mind, 
and all brought to bear, in turn, upon the same task, from 
which alone could have sprung this spate cu poein — the 
most powerful and, in many respects, painfal display of the 
versatility of genlus that has ever been left for succeeding 
ages to wonder at and deplore." 


Immediately on receiving the news of Lord Byron’s 
death, Sir Walter Scott, as is known to all, sent to 
one. of the Edinburgh newspapers a touching tribute 
to his memory. Perhaps a more fitting place might 
have been found in this collection for parts of the 
following extract ;-— but we cannot prevail on owr- 
selves to present it here in a mutilated form. 


XXXVI. SCOTT. 


“ Amidst the general calmness of the political atmosphere, 
we have been stunned, from another quarter, by one of those 
death notes, which are pealed at Intervals, as fram an arch- 
angol’s trumpet, to awaken the soul of a whole people at 
once. Lord Byron, who has so long and so amply filled the 
highest place in the public cye, has shared the lot of humanity. 
That mighty genius, which walked amongst men as something 
superfor to ordinary mortality, and whose powers were beheld 
with wonder, and something approaching to terror, as if we 
knew not whether they were of good or of evil, is lald as 
soundly to rest ag the poor peasant whose ideas went not 
beyond his daily task. The vaice of just blame and of malig- 
nant censure are at once silenced; and we feel almaxt as tif 
the great luminary of heaven hat suddenly disappeared fram 
the sky, at the moment when every telescope wes levelled 
for the examination of the spots which dimmed its brightness. 
It ig ust now the question, what were Byron's faults, what 
his mistakes ; but, how is the Dlank whick he has left in 
British Nterature to be Aled up¥ Not, we fear, in one 
generation, which, among many highly gifted persons, has 
produced none which approached Lord Heron, In GRiGiNMLITY., 
the first attribute of genius. Only thortyesix years old — 
so much already done for immortality — so much time re- 
maining, as it seemed to us short-sighted mortals, to maintain 
and ty extend his fame, and to atone for errors in conduct 
and levities in composition,-—-who will not grieve that such a 
race has been shortener, though not always keeping the 
straight path; such a light extinguished, thongh somerimes 
flaming to änaale and to bewilder > One word on this im- 
gratefial subject, ere we quit it for ever. 

* The errors of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity 
of beart,—for Nature had not committed the anamaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an imperfect moral 
sens¢,-- nor from frelings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder heart for sympathy, or a more open 
hand for the relief of distress; and no mind was ever roore 
formed for the enthusiastic admiration of noble actions, pro- 
viding he was convinced that the actors had proceeded on 
disinterested principles. Remonstrances from a friend, of 
whose intentions and kindness he was secure, had often great 
weight with him; but there were fow who would venture on 
a task no difficalt. Roproof he endured with impatience, and 
reproach hardened him in his error; so that he often resem- 
bled the gallant war-stced, who rushes forward on the steel 
that wounds him. In the most painful crisis of his private 
life, he evinced this irritability and Jmpatieuce of censure in 
such a degree, as almost to resemble the noble victim of the 
bull-fight, which is more maddened by the squibs, darts, and 
petty annoyances of the unworthy crowds beyond the lists, 
than by the lance of his nobler, and, 20 tu speak, bis more 
legitimate antagonist. Ina word, much of that In which he 
erred was in bravado and scora of his coneors. and waa dope 
with the motive of Drydun‘s despot, ‘to show his arbitrary 


power.’ 

* As vactous in composition as Shakapeare himself (this 
will tre admitted by all who are acquainted with bis ‘ Don 
Juan"), he has embraced every topic, of human life, and 

every string on the divine harp, from its slightest 
to its most powerful and Ing tones. 
scarce a passion or a situation which has escaped his pen ; 
and he m be drawn, like Garrick, between the weeping 
and the laughin: Mase, although his most powerful i 
have certainly Sons devoted ta Melpomene. Hia genlus 
seomed as prolific as various. The most prodigal use did 
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not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed rather ta increase their 
vigour. Neither Childe Harold, nor any of the —— 
of Byron’s earlier tales, contain more exquisite morsels 
of poetry than are to be found scattered through the cantos 
of Don Juan, amidst verses which the author 
—— tte mi 
ree resigning ves to the wind. But that noble tr 
will never more bear fruit or blossom! It has been eat 
down in. its strength, and the paat is all that remains to us of 
Byron. We can acarce reconcile ourselves to the idea 





acarce think that the voice is silent for ever, which, bursting | 


so often on our ear, was often heard with rapturous admir 
tion, sometimes with regret, but always th the deeport 


interest, 
* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the Gectest !° 

With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we take leave of the 
subject. Death creeps upon our most serious as well as 
upun our most idle employments; and it is a reflection 
solemn and gratifying, that he found our Byron in no 
moment of levity, but contributing his fortane, and hazard- 
ing his life, in behalf of a people only endeared to him by 
their own past glories, and as fellow-creatures suffering 
under the yoke of a heathen oppressor. To have fallen in a 
erusade for Freedom and Humanity, as in vlden times it 
would have been an atonement for the blackest crimes, may 
in the present be allowed to expiate greater follies than evcon 
exaggerating calumny has propagi against Byron.” 


In a little journal conducted by the great poet of 
Germany, Gocthe, and entitled “ Kunst und Alther- 
thum,” i. e. “Art and Antiquity,” (Part IDL 
1821,) there appeared a translation into German of 
part of the first canto of Don Juan, with some re- 
marks on the poem by the venerable Editor, of 
which we next submit a specimen ; — 


XXXIX. GOETHE. 


“ Don Juan is a thoroughly genial work — misanthropical 
to the bitterest savageness, tender to the most exquisite 
delicacy of sweet feclings: and when we once underatand 
and appreciate the author, and make up our minds not fret~ 
fully and rely to wish him other than he ig, it is inrpossible 
not to enjoy what he chooses to pour ont before us with guch 
unbounded audacity — with such utter recklessness. The 
techuical execution uf the verse is in every reapect answers 
able to the strange, wild simplicity of the conception and 
vian: the poet no more thinks of polishing his phrase, than 
» does of Battering his kind ; and yet, when we examine the 
piece more narrowly, we feel that English poetry is in pos- 
session of what the German has never attained, a classically 
elegant conic style. .... 

“Tf Lam‘blamed for recommending this work for transla- 
tion —-for throwing out hints which may serve to introduce 
so immoral a performance among a quict and uncorrw 
nation — lanswer, that I really do not perceive any likeli. 
hood of our virtue’s sustaining serious damago in this way: 
— —— bad as pases may re have not yet 

earn v be more pernicious than the daily news 
which lie on every tattle.” = — 


After Scott and Goethe we shouid be sorry to 
quote anybody but Lord Byron himself. In Mr. 
Kennedy's account of his “ Conversations” with the 
noble poet at Cephalonia, a few weeks befcre his 
death, we find the following passage, with which let 
these prolegomena conclude, 


AL. BYRON tpse (apud Kennedy), 

‘“*T cannot,” said Lord Byron, “ conceive why people will 
always mix up my own character and opinions with those 
of the imaginary beings which, as a poet, | have the right and 
par to draw.” 

“ 'Fhey certainly,” said I, “donot spare your Lordship 
in that respect, and in Childe Harold, Lara, the Giaour, and 
Don Juan, they are too much disposed to think that you 
paint, in many costumes, yourself, and that these characters 
are only the vehicles for the expression of your own senti- 
mente — 6." — — 

“ They do me great injustice,” he replied “ and what was 
never before done to any puct. Even in Don Juan I have 
been equally misunderstood, I take a vicious and uuprin- 
cipled character, and lead him through those ranks of 
society, whose bigh external accomplishments cover and 
cloak internal and secret vices, and I paint the natural effects 
of such characters; and saphena A y are not so highly 
coloured as we find them fn real fife.” 

“This may be true; but the question is, what are your 
motives and object for pala’ but scenes of vice 
and fully 2°?“ To remove the cloak, which the manners and 


appears to 
ontaneous as that ofa. 
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earlier testimonies, our attention was solicited to a 
sportive effusion by the Icarned Dr. Wiliam Maginn, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, which appears to us not 
unworthy of being transferred to this Olla podrida. 


' Every one ought to have, but every one has not, by 
' heart Wordsworth's “ Yarrow Unvisited ;" therefore 


we shill place the original alongside of the parody. 


DON JUAN UNREAD (1810). 


Or Corinth Castle we hai read 
The amazing Suge voravell'd, 
Anil awatiow'd Lara and the Giaour, 
Aod with Chlide Haroid tra: ell’d; 
And so we follow'd Cloven foot, 


YARROW UNVISITED (1809). 


Pron Stirling Castle we had seen 
‘The mazy Ferth unrarell'd; 

Iau trod the banks of Clyde and Tas 
And with the Tweed had traveii’d ; 

Attd when we came to Clavenford, 
Then said my “ arinseme Marrow,” And faithfully as any, 

« (Whare'er bedide,we’titurn adie, Untli he ertedt, “ Come turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.” And ceod of Giovanni.” 


* Let Yarrow Folk, free Solkirk “ Let Whiegish folk, frae Holland 


Town, muse, 
Whe have been biving, selling, Who have been ving, ptating, 
Go hack to Yarrow, tis their own; Read Lon Ciovanns, ‘ths their own: 
Bach Maiden to her Pwesdting ! A child of their creating ! 
On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, On Jests profane they love to feed, 
‘Hare couch, and rabiits burrow! And there they are — aud many ! 
But we will downwards with the But we, whe link not with ‘the 


weed, crew, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. Regard not Don Giovanni. 
“ There's Gala Water, Leader “ There 's Godwin's daughter, Shel. 
Haughs, ley’s wife, 
Both lying right befisre us; A writing fearful stories: 
And Drsbormugh, where with chim- There's Haxiit, who, with Hunt and 


ents 
Bravs forth in Cockney chorus; 
There — Thomaa Moore,a 


Who sings of Rose and Fanny» 
Why throw away those wits so gay 
To take up bon Guoranni 7 


e⸗ What's Juan but a shameless tals 

That barets all rules anunder> 
Ther, are a thousand ach elwwhere 
As worths of sout wonder.” 


—trange words they seem'd of slight 


and scum ; 
Hi esa fook'd nat cansy ; 
Ami tnok a pinch of inuiſ, to think 
I Quated Yon Giovanni! 


* On! rich," said J, “are Juan's 
Thymes, 
And sarin its orse fe flowing ! 
Pair crzys of Wiasphemy it bears, 
dint we will leave them growing ; 
In Pinder's strain, in preven of Paing, 
And many anuther Zany, 
Ae ree we rants ee e’s the 


nee 
To wade through Dun Giovanni ? 
“ Let Colturn's town-bred  catie 
mutt 
The sweets of Lady Morgan ; 
Let Maturim to amorous themes 


Aitune his barrel organ ! 
We will not read them, wil! not hear 


ng Tweed 
The Lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
Theres piessant Tiviot Date, a 
row: 


Made tithe with plough and har- 
Why threw away a day 
Togoin “ fw? 


What's Yarrow but a River bare, 
Thar glides the dark bills under > 
here are ⁊ thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder." 
—herange words they seem 'd uf slight 
and scorn: 
My true-lave sigh’d for sorrow ; 
aind fook’d me in the face, to think 
1 thus couid speak of Yarrow | 


ran) 
And sweet i Vatrow Gowing ! 
Fair the nyple frae the rock, 
of his path and open Berath 
at hi . tra 
We Ht wander and thorrugh 3 
t, though so near, we will not 


turn . 
Emto the Dale of Yarrow. 
“Let becres and home-hred kine 
paruke 
Tive sweets of Burn-mi!l meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 


toast doable, swan and shadow { 
We will not see them ; will not igo 


To day, Wor yet to-morrow ; The parson or the granny ; 
4 Me in car hearts we know And, | dare aay, as bad as thes, 
There ‘s such a piace as Yarrow, (e worst, is (siovanni. 

“ Be Yarrow Stream unseen, un- “ Be Jaan then unseen, un- 


known, 
It must, or we shal! ruc Jt; 
We may have virtue uf ony own; 
Ab! whys ahbwnld we unde it ¢ 
The treasured faith of dass long 


elif’ 

We sull wouk! prize o'er any 

And grieve to hear the ribald fect 
OY scampe Nike Den Giovannl, 


* When Whigs with freezing rule 


kuawn f 
It muat, of we shall rue it: 
We have « viaon of ony own | 
Ah i wity abbouid we undo ft 7 
The creamed Crean of times fong 
yeast, row! 
biel *re there — 
or Ww we 9 r 
T ‘will be another Yarrow.  { fair, 


“ 1¢ Carve with freezing years ehould 
come shall come 


avem but fully, — And piety seen fei 3 Brougham 
to stir from borne, When ye snd i UBrwens by 
Shall wander metancholy ; 
Wied pli the eeteun meds Tito, 
es atl the awinikh man ue 
Ghai! reagheshed tite wes Chee 


And w 
Shout we be | 


And yet be oveianchaly ; 
— — wasters 
That earth has sonething yet to 
shun, are) State ; 
The bony Haime of Yarrow!“ Then hey * for Don Giovanni.” 
Then hey ! for Don Giovanni!” — What Tory 
wil] not pronounce Dr. Maginn's last octave a pro- 
phetic one, when he compares it with the time of 
the forthcoming of this, the first complete and un- 
mutilated edition of Don Juan ?” 
January 30, 1833.] 
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And representative of all the race; 

Although ‘tis true that you turn’d out a Tory at 
Last, — yours has lately been a common case; 

And now, my Epic Renegade! what are ye at? 
With ali the Lakers, In and out of place ? 

A nest of tuneful persons, to my eye 

Like “ four and twenty Blackbirds in a pye; 


IL 

“Which pye being open’d they began to sing” 

(This old song and new simile holds goud), 
“ A dainty dish to set before the King,” 

Or Regent, who admires such kind of food ; — 
And Coleridge, too, has lately taken wing, 

But like a hawk encumber'd with his hood, — 
Explaining metaphysics to the nation — 
I wish he would explain his Explanation. 2 


ILII. 
You, Bob! are rather insolent, you know, 

At being disappointed in your wish 
To supersede all warblers here below, 

and be the only Blackbird in the dish ; 

And then you overstrain yourself, or so, 

And tumble downward like the flying fish 
Gasping on deck, because you soar too high, Bob, 
And fall, for lack of moisture quite a-dry, Bob! 

IV. 
Ani Wordsworth, in a rather long “ Excursion * 

(I think the quarto holds five hundred pages), 
Ilas given a sample from the vasty version 

Of his new system 3 to perplex the sages ; 

Tis poetry —- at least by his assertion, 

And may appear so when the dog-star rages — 
And he who understands it would be able 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 


1 [This “ Dedication " was suppressed, in 1819, with Lord 
Byron's reluctant consent; but, shortly after his death, tts 
existence became notorious, in consequence of an article in 
the Westminster Keview, generally ascribed to Sir John 
Hobhouse ; and, for several years, the verses have beeu selling 
jn the streets as a broadside. It could, therefore, serve no 
purpose to exclude them on the present occasion.) 


2 [Coleridge's “ Blographia Literaria * appeared In 1617.) 


3 f* When, some years ago, a gentleman, the chicf writer and 
conductor of a celebrated review, dlatingulshed by {ts hos- 
tility to Mr. Southey, spent a day or (wo at Koawick, he was 
circumatantially Informed ty what series of accidents it had 
happened, that Mr. Wordewourth, Mr. Southey, and 1 had be- 
come neighbours ; and how ——— wag the sup- 
position, that we considered ourselves as bel to any 
coramnon school, but that of good sense, cong by the 
long-established models of the beat Umes of Greece, Home, 
Italy, and England; and still more groundless the notion, 
that Mr. Southey (for, as to myself, I have published so litle, 
and that Hetlo of so little importance, as to make it almos: 
ludicrous to mention my name at all} could bave been con- 
cerned in the formation of a poetic sect with Mr. Words- 
worth, when 20 many of bis works had been » not 
unly — to any — between them, but before 
Mr. Wordsworth himself had written anything but in a dic- 
tion ornate, and uniformly sustained ; when, too, the slightest 
examination will make it evident, that between those and the 
after-w: of Mr. Southey there exists no other difference 
thas that of « progreasive degree of excellence, from 


sive developementof power, and progrossive facility from habit 

and of experience. et, among the articles 

which this man wrote after his return from , we were 
as ‘the School of whining 


poets that haunt the Lakes.’ — Corzninon.} 
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DON JUAN. 





' 
a all —— eer 
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‘ V. 

You—Gentiemen! by.dint of long seclusion 

From better company, have kept your own 
At Keswick !, and, through stfil continued fusion 

Of one another's minds, at last have grown 
To deem as a most logical conclusion, 

That Pcesy has wreaths for you alone: 
There is a narrowness in such a notion, [ocean, 
Which makes me wish you'd change your lakes for 


Vi. 
I would not imitate the petty thought, 

Nor coin my self-love to so base a vice, 
. For all the glory your conversion brought, 

Since gold alone should not have been its price. 
You have your salary ; was’t for that you wrought ? 
And Wordsworth has his place in the Excise. * 
You're shabby fellows-—true — but poets still, 

And duly seated on the immortal hill. 


| VII. 
Your bays may hide the baldness of your brows — 

Perhaps some virtuous blushes ; — let them go — 
To you I envy neither fruit nor boughs — 

And for the fame you wouid engross below, 
The fleld is universal, and allows 

Scope to all such as feel the inherent glow: 
Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabbe, will try | 
*Guinst you the question with posterity. 


VII. 
For me, who, wandering with pedestrian Muses, 
Contend not with you on the winged steed, 
I wish your fate may yield ye, when she chooses, 
The fume you envy, and the skill you need ; 
And recollect a poet nothing loses 
In giving to his brethren their full meed 
Of merit, and complaint of present days 
ds not the certain path to future praisc. 


IX. 
He that reserves his laurels for posterity 
(Who does not often claim the bright reversion ) 
Has generally no great crop to spare it, he 
Being only injured by his own assertion ; 
And although here and there some glorious rarity 
Arise like Titan from the sea’s immersion, 
The major part of such appellants go 
To— God knows where — for no one else can know. 


X. 
If, fallen in evil days on evil tongues, 
Milton appeal’d to the Avenger, Time, 


ee 





— — — — 
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A hand Southey is the only poct of the day that ever resided 
at Keswick. r, Wordsworth, who lived at one time on 
Grasmere, has fur many years past occupied Mount Rydal, 
near Ambleside: Professor Wilson possesses an clegant villa 
on Windermere: Coleridge, Lambe, Lloyd, and others 
classed by the Edinburgh Review in the Lake School, never, 
ry ere had any connection with that part of the coun- 

2 Wordsworth’s place may be in the Customa—it is, I 
think, in that or the Excise — besides another at Lord Lons- 
dale's table, where this puetical charlatan and political pa- 
rasite licka up the crumbs with a hardened alacrity ; the 
converted Jacobin having long aubsided tuto the clownish 
sycophant of the worst prajudices of the ariatocracy. 

3“ Pale, but not cadaveroua:’’.— Milton's two elder 
daughters are said to have robbed him of his books, besides 


— —— 
cc. ec on ab ow 
scholar, must have been stngutar ars 


as a 
ularly painful, } 

him to Lear. — third, Lite of Milton, 35 

(or Halley, aa spelt in the edition before too, y W. Hayley 
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him in the economy of his house, &c. | 








i 
If Time, the Avenger, execrates his wrongs, ' 

And makes the word “ Miltonic” mean “ sublisne,” 
He deign'd net to belle his soul in songs, 

Nor turn his very taleut to a crime; | 
He did not loathe the Sire to laud the Son, 
But closed the tyrant-hater he begun. ! 

} 


SL 

Think’st thou, could he—the blind Old Man — arise 

Like Samuel from the grave, to freeze once more 
The blood of monarchs with his prophecies, 

Or be alive again —again all hoar | 
With tinie and trials, and those helpless eyes, 

And heartless daughters —- worn — and pale 5 — and 
Would de adore a sultan? he obey [poor ; 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereagh ? 4 


XII. 

Cold-hlooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreant ! 
Dabbling its sleek young bands in Erin’s gore, 

And thus for wider carnage taught to pant, 
Transferr’d to gorge upon a sister shore, 

The vulgarest tool that Tyranny could want, 
With just enough of talent, and no more, 

To lengthen fetters by another fix'd, 

And offer poison long already mix'd. 


XIIL 
An orator of such set trash of phrase 
Ineffally — legitimately viie, 
That even its grossest flatterers dare not praise, 
Nor foes — all nations —condescend to smile, — 
Nor even a sprightly blunder’s spark can blaze 
From that Ixion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
That turns and turns to give the world a notion 
Of endless torments and perpetual motion. 


XTV. 

A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 

And hotching, patching, leaving still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid, 

States to be curhb'd, and thoughts to be confined, 
Conspiracy or Congress to be made — 

Cobbling at manacles for all mankind —. 
A tinkering slave-maker, who mends old chains, 
With God and man’s ubhorrence for its gains. 


KV. 
If we may judge of matter by the mind, 
Emasculated to the marrow Jt 
Hath but two objects, how to serve, and bind, t 
Deeming the chain it wears even men may fit, 
Eutroplus of its many masters, >—~ blind 
To worth as freedom, wisdom as to wit, 


— ete me 
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4 Or,~ 
“ Would ke subside into a hackney Laureate —~ F 

scribbling, self-sold, soul-hired, scorn’d Iscartot ?”” | 

sepa Biel 

— 


I doubt if t Laureate and Iacariot be good 
must say, as Ben Jonson did to Sylvester, who chal 
to rhyme with — ‘ 
“1, John Sylvester, 

Lay with your sister.” : 
Jonson answered — ‘1, Ben Jonson, lay with your wife.” 
Sylvester answered, —That is not rhyme. " —~‘ No,” said 
Ben Jonson ; “ but it is trae.” 


5 For the character of Eutropias. the eunuch and minister 
at the court of Arcadius, see Gibbon. F Eutr * one of 
the principal eunuche of the palace of antinople, suc- 
ceeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had secomplished, 
and whose vicea he soon imitated. He was the first of his 
artificial sex who.dared to assume the character of 2 Roinan 
magistrate and general. Sometimes, in the presence of the 
blushing senate, be ascended the tribunal to pronounce 
judgment, or to repeat elaborate harangues ; and sometimes 
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Fearless — becauze ao feeling dwells in ice, 
Its very courage stagnates to a vice. 


XVI. 
Where shall I turn me not to oiew its bonds, 
For I will never feel them - Italy! 
Thy late reviving Roman soul desponds 
Beneath the le tls State-thing breathed o’er thee — 
Thy clanking chain, and Erin's yet green wounds, 
Have voices—tongues to cry aloud for me. 
Europe has slaves — allies — kings —armies still, 
And Southey lives to sing them very ill. 
XVIL 
Meantime — Sir Laureate —I proceed to dedicate, 
In honest simple verse, this song to you. 
And, if in flattering strains I do not predicate, 
'T is that 1 still retain my “ buff and blue ;” ! 
My'politics as yet are all tu educate : 
Apostasy 's so fashionable, too, 
To keep one creed 's a task grown quite Herculean ; 
Is it not so, my Tory, ultra-Julian ? ¢ 
Venice, Sept. 16, 1818. 


appeared on horseback, at the head of his troops, In the dross 
und armour ofa hero. The disregard of custom and decency 
always betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind: nor does 
Eutropius seem to bave compensated for the folfy of the 
design by any superior merit or ability in the execution. Tlix 
firmer habits of lite bad not introduced him to the study of 
the laws, or the exercises of the field ; his awkward and un- 
successful arom provoked the secret contempt of the 
spectators ; the Guths expressed a wish that such a general 
might always command the armies of Rome, and the name of 
the minister was branded with ridicule, mere pernicious, 
perhaps, than hatred to u public character."’—~ Grpnon.} 


I[Mr. Fox and the Whig Club of bis time adopted an 
uniform of blue and baff: hence the coverings of the Edin- 
burgh Review, &c.] 

2 1 allude not to our friend Landor's hero, the traitor 
Count Julian, but to Gibbon’s hera, valgarly yclept “ The 
Apostate.” 

3 [Begun at Venice. September 6.; finished Nov, 1, 181%.] 

* We find the — Fragment on the back of the 

Puet’s MS. of Canto I. Fs 
* J would to heaven that J were so much clay, 

A’ Lam blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling — 
Becatye at least the past were pass'd away — 

And for the future— (but I write this reeling, 
Having got drunk exceedingly to-day, 

So that [ seem to stand upon the ceiling) 
I say — the future is a serious inatler — 
And #0 for Cind’s nake-— hock and soda-water ! "J 

* [Remodelied under the names of “Don Juan,” * The 
Libertine,” &c. &e., the old Spanish spiritual play, entided 
“ Atheista Fulotinate,” formerly acted in the churches and 
monasteries, hes hak its day of favour in every camtry 
throughout Europe. It was first introdueed upon the regular 
stage, under the title of “ Et Barlador de Sevilla y Camld- 

ode Plerra," by Gabriel Tellez, the cutemporars of Cal- 
deron. It was soon trauslated inte Raban by Cicoguimi, and 
rformed with so much sarcess in this language, not only in 
taly but ewon at Paria, that Moliére, shorty beture bbs death, 
produced a comedy in five acts, called ° Don Juan; oa, Le 
estin de Pierre.” This —— was, in I677. put inte verse by 

T. Cornefile ; and thas tt has been perfonned on the Frene 
—-_earer since. In 1696, Shadwell, the succeasur of Dryden 
in the laurentechip, intraduced the subject into this cutthtry, 
in his tragedy of the “ Lthertine :" but he made his hero 9o 
unboundedly wicked, as to exceed the Umita of protabitity. 
In all these works, as weil as fy Mozart's celebrated oper, 
the Don is uniformly represeated as a travelling rake, who 
practixes every where the arts of seduction, and who, for his 
numerous debaquencies, is finaRy consumed be famag coram 
or, as Lord Byron has it," Sent to the devil zome- 

ewe bis thnae."’} 

Vernon, who served with considerahle distinction 
rh navy, particularly in the capture of Porto Hello, died tn 


T {Secomi son of George 11, distinguished himself at the 
Senihis of Dietingen ant Fousteay, unl etl more ts of tat 
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carro 3, 
Bon Huan. 


OANTO THE #Finst.4 


ry 
I1I. 

I waxyr a hero; an uncommon want, 

When every year and month sends forth a new one, 
Till, after cloying the gazettes with cant, 

The age discovers he fs not the tiRe one ; 
Of such as these I should not care te vaunt, > 

I'll therefore take our ancient friend Don Juan— 
We all have seen him, in the pantomime, 
Sent to the devil sumewhat ere his time. 


II. 
Vernon 6, the butcher Cumberland ?, Wolfe *, Hawke ’®, 
Prince Ferdinand 10, Granby !!, Burgoyne !“, Kep- 
pel 13, Howe !4, 
Evil and good, have had their tithe of talk, 
And fill’d their sign-posts then, like Wellesley now; 
Each in their turn like Banquo’s monarchs stalk, 
Followers of fame, “ nine farrow” of that sow: 
France, too, had Buonaparté 14 and Dumourier 
Recorded in the Moniteur and Courter. 


of Culloden, where he defeated the Chevalier, in 1716. The 
Duke, however, obscured his fame by the cruel abuse which 
he made, or suffered his soldiers to make, of the victury. He 
died in 1765.) 

¥ [General Wolfe, the brave commander of the expedition 
agalust Quehec, terminated his carver in the moment of vic- 
tory, whilat fighting against the French in 1759.) 

¥ {In 1759, Admiral Lord Hawke totally defeated the 
Frevch feet equipped at Brest for the fovasion of England. 
In 1705 he was appoluted First Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
died, fallof honours, in 1781.) 

« fFerdinand, Duke of Brunswick, who gained the victory 
of Minden, In (762, he drove the French out of Hesse. Ho 
Qed in 1792.) 

vi oe of the third Duke of Ratland ~ signalised him- 
self in 725, on the invasion by Prince Charles; and was 

mstituted, in 1749, commander of the British forces in Ger- 
inany. He died in 1770.3 

12 (An English general officer and dramatist. who distin- 
guished hImpult in the defence of Portagal, in 2702, against 
the Spantards, and also in America by the capture of Tleon- 
éeroga ; but was at Last ya pe to surrender, with his army, 
to General Gates. Died in 1792) 

13 [Second son of the Earl of Albommrte. Placed at the 
head of the Channet fleet, be partially engaged, in 1778, the 
French fect off Ushant, which contrived to escape: he was, 
in consequence, tried by a court marfial, and bonourably ac- 
quitted. He died in 175.) 

i [Lord Howe distinguished himself on man 
during the American war. On the breaking out of the French 
i owar, he took the command yf English feet, and, bringtog 
| the enemy to an action on the uf Jane, 1744, obtained a 
| Splendid victory. Ho died ha 1799. 
| [We find on Lord Syron's M8. the following note to this 
, Klanza:—"'In the oigbth and eoncluding lecture of Mr. 
+ Haztt’s canons of eriticivm, delivered at the Surrey lost! 
| tutlon, } am accuse of having ‘lauded Buonaparte to the 


occasions 


skies in the hourof bis success, and than peevishly wroakiug 
my disappointment on the god of my idolatry.'” Tbe first 
lings Lever wrote upon Buonaparte were the ‘ Ode to Na- 
poleon* [see ange, p. 460.}, after his abdication in 1814. All 
that I have ever written on that subject has bean done ance 
his decline ; — I never ‘met hia fn the hour of hig success. 
I have considered his character at different portods, in tts 
strangth and in its weakness: by his sealota J am accused! of 
injustice — by bis enemies as his warmest partian ; in many 
publications, bath English and foreign. 

|“ For the accuracy of my delineation 1 have high nu- 
thority. A year and some months ago, Thad the pleasure of 
secing at Venice my friend the honourable Douglas Kincaid. 

i In bis way through Germany, he told me that he had been 
honoured with a presentation ta, and some Interviews with, 
one of the nearest family ertions of Napoleon n, 


onan 
nals)’ During ove of these, he 


the lings alluding to 
Canto of Childe Harold {ante p. 23.3. He. 
be was authorised by ithustrious 





Ii. 
Barnave !, Brissot®, Condorcet®, Mirabeau 4, 
Petion 5, Clootz 6, Danton 7, Marat®, La Fayette, 
Were French, and famaus people, as we know ; 
And there were others, scarce forgotten yet, 
Joubert '°, Boche 11, Marceau '2, Lannes 13, Desaix 14, 


With many of the military sect, [Moreau, 15 
Exceedingly remarkable at times, 


But not at all adapted to my rhymes. 


Nelson was once Britannia’s god of war, 
Ail still should be go, but the tide is turn’d ; 
There’s no more to be said of Trafalgar, 
'T {gs with our hero quietly inurn’d ; 
Because the army's grown more popular, 
At which the nayal people are concern’d ; 
Besides, the prince is all for the land-service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson Howe, and Jervis. 


% 


cognised as such by the Legitimacy in Europe) - to whom 
they were read, to say, that ‘the delineation was complete, 
or words to this effect. It is no puerile vanity which in- 
duces me to publish this fact;—but Mr. Hazlitt accuses 
my inconsistency, and infers my inaccuracy. Perhaps he 
will admit that, with regard to the latter, one of the most in- 
timate family connections of the Emperor may be equals 
capable of deciding on the subject. : I tell Mr. Haalitt, that 1 
never flattered Napoleon on the throne, nor maligned him 
sinee his fall. I wrote what I think are the incredible anti- 
theses of tis character. 

“Mr. Hazlitt accuses me further of delineating myself in 
Childe Harold, &e. &e. Ihave denied this lang ago— but, 
vven were it true, Locke tells us. that all his knowledge of 
himuan understanding was derived from studying his own 
mind. From Mr. Hazlitt's opinion of my poetry IT do not 
appeal ; but J request that gentleman not to insult me by im. 


| 
| 
| 


While seated after dinner at his ease, 





So, as I said, I'll take my friend Don Juan, 17 


puting the basest of crimes,--viz. ‘praibing publicly the | 


satoe raun whom I wished to depreciate in his adversity 2 — 
. 2 first lines T ever wrote on Muoiajrte were in his dis- 
praise, in 1834, — the das, though not at ali in bis favour, 
were more impartial and discriminative, in 1X18. Has he be- 
come iaore fortunate since 18)14 ? — Byran, Venace, 1819.""} 

\ — one of the most active promoters ofthe French 

revolution, was in 179} appointed president of the Constituent 
Assembly, On the dight of the royal family, he was sent to 
conduct them to Paris. He was guillotined, Noy. 1783.] 
- , Brissot de Warville, at the age of twenty, published se- 
veral tracts, for one of which he was, jn 1744. thrown into the 
Kastite. He was one of the priucipal instigators of the revolt 
wf the Champ de Mars, ia July, 176u. de was led to the 
guillotine, Oct. 1793.) 

> (Condorcet waa, dg 1, appointed president of the Le- 
istative Assembly. ‘Saving, iu 1783, attacked the new Con- 
stitution, he waa denounced. Being thrown into prison, be 
was on the fulowing morning found dead, apparently from 
potsou, His works are collected in twenty-one volumes. ] 


4+ [Mirabeau, so well known as one of the chief promoters 
of, and actors in, the French revoltition, died in 1791.] 


* [Petion, mayor of Paris in 1791, took an active part in 
{he imprisonment af the ay 9 Becoming, in 1703, an object 
of suypicion to Robespierre, he took refuge in the dopartment 
ot the Calvados, where his body was found ina field, half- 
devoured by wolves.] 


Auachursis) Clootz. In 1790, at the bar of the National Con- 
—— he deseribed himself as “the orator of the human 

ce,” 
demned to déath. 
pitated the last, as he wished tu make some observations 
essential to the establishment of certain principles. while the 
i eng eee othera were falling ; a request obligingly com- 


? [Panton played a very important part during the first 
years of the paved revolotion’ After The full of the king, 
e was made Minister of Justice. His violent measures led to 
the bloody scenes of September, 1792. Being denounced to 
— — Safety, he ended his career on the guillotine, 


8 [This wretch figured peti the actors of the 10th Au- 

guet, and in the assassinations o r, 1792, In May, 

1793, he was denounced, and delivered over to the revo- 

— — by the — him ; but his bloody 
cor Was r knife of an dssas 

of Charlotte Cordé.}’ ———— 


— — 


, Yigorous health, and constitutional hardihood — al 
; advantages, clevated by the habits and sympathies of nuble 
* (John Baptiste (better known under the appellation of | 


| 


Being suspected by Robespierre, he was, in 1794, con- | as the sole ground and efficient cause not only of all things, 
On the scaffold he begged to be deca- 


Brave men were living before Agamemnon 16 : 4 


And since, exceeding valorous and sage, 

A good deal Hke him too, though quite the same none} 
But then they shone not on the poet's page, 

And so have been forgotten :-—J condemn none, 
But can't find any in the present age 

Fit for my poem (that is, for my new onc); 


VL. 
Most epic poets plunge “ in medias res” 
(Horace makes this the heroic turnpike road), 1¢ 
And then your hero tells, whene’er you please, 
What went before-—by way of episode, 


Beside his mistress in some soft abode, 
Palace, or garden, paradise, or cavern, 
Which serves the happy couple for a tavern. 


9 (Of all these “ famous people,” the General was the last 
survivor. He died in 1834.) : 


10 (Joubert ——— himself at the engagements of 
Laono, Montenotte, Mitlesimo, Cava, Montebello, Hivoli, and 
capecially in the —— He was afterwards opposed to Su- 
Wacrow, and was killed, in 1799, at Novi.J 


1 {In 1796, Woche was appointed to the command of the ex- 
pediten against Ireland, and sailed in December from Brest ; 
‘nt, a storm dispersing the fleet, the plan failed. After his 
return, he received the command of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse; but died suddenly, in September, 1797, it was 
supposed of poison.) 


12 [General Marceau first distinguished himself in La Ven- 
— ie was killed by a rifie-ball at Alterkerchen. Seo ante, 
u. 34. 


Lannes, Duke of Montebello, distinguished himself at 
Millesimu, Lodi, Aboukir. Acre, Montebello, Austerlitz, Jena, 
Pultusk, Preuss Eylau, Friedland, Tudela, Saragossa, Ech 
muhl, and, lastly, at Esling; where, in May, 1600, he was 
killed by a cannon-shot.} 


14 (At the taking of Malta, and at the battles of Chebreiss 
and of the Pyramids, Desaix displayed the greatest bravery. 
He was mortally wounded by a cannon-ball at Marengo, just 
as victory declared for the French.) 


15 (One of the most distinguished of the republican generals, 
In 1833, on hearing of the reverses of Napoleon in Russia, he 
jolned the allied armies. Ve was struck by a cannon-ball at 
the ba of Dresden, in 1833.) 


10 Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,”’ &c. — Hor. 


“ Before great Agamemnon reign’d, 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whose huge ambition 's now contain’d 
In the small compass of a grave ; 
In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown. 
No bard had they to make all time thelr own.” 
Francis, p. 293.) 


Vv (Mr. Coleridge, speaking of the original “ Atheista Ful- 
minato,” says —‘* Kank, fortune, wit, talent, acquired knows 
ledge, and hiberal accomplishments, with beauty of — 

these 


birth and national character, are supposed to have combined 
in‘ Don Juan,’ so ax to give him the means of carrying into 
all its practical consequences the doctrine of a godless nature, 


events, and appearances, but tikewise of all our Nrougiits, 
sensations, oe and actions. (Obedience to nature is the 
only virtue: the gratitication of the passions and appetites 
her only dictate: each individual's self-will the sole organ 
through which nature utrers her commands, and 
“ Self-coutradiction is the only wrong ! 

For, by the laws of spirit, jn the right 

Is every individual's character 

That acts in strict consistence with iteelf.” 
See Scmuen’s Wallenstein.) 


18 [ Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res, 


* 


on secus ac notas, auditorem rapit.” 


“But to the grand event he speeda his course, 
And bears Bis readers, with impetuous force, 
into the midst of things, while every line 
Opens, by just degrees, bis whole design.” — Francs.) 
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vi. | 
That is the usual. method, but not mine— 
My way is to begin with the beginning ; 
The regularity of my design 
Forbide all wandering as the worst of sinning, 
And therefore I shall open with a linc 
(Although it cost me half an hour in spinning) 
Narrating somewhat of Don Juan’s father, 
And also of his mother, if you ‘d rather. 


VIII. 
In Seville was he born, a pleasant city, 
Famous for oranges and women ! —he 
Who has not seen it will be much to pity, 
So says the proverb 3—~and I quite agrec . 
Of all the Spanish towns is none more pretty, 
Cadiz perbaps-— but that you soon may sce ; — 
Don Juan's parents lived beside the river, 
A noble stream, and call'd the Guadalquivir. 


IX. 

His father’s name was Jése-— Don, of course, 

A true Hidalgo, free from every stain 
Of Moor or Hebrew blood, he traced his source 

Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain ; 
A better cavalier ne’er mounted horse, 

Or, being mounted, e’er got down again, 
Than Jése, who begot our hero, who 
Begot — but that’s to come-——— Well, to renew: 


X. 

His mother was a learned lady, famed 

For every branch of every science known — 
In every Christian language ever named, 

With virtues equali’d by her wit alone : 
She made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 

And even the good with inward envy grean, 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded 
In their own way by all the things that she did. 


xL 
Het memory was a mine: she knew by heart 
All Calderon and greater part of Lope, 





She could have served him for the prompter's copy | 


For her Feinagle’s were an useless art, 3 

And he himself obliged to shut up shop — he 
Could never make a memory 80 fine as 
That which adorn’d the brain of Donna Inez. 4 


1 [* The women of Seville are, in gencral, very handsome, 
with large black eyes, and forms more gr 
than canbe conceived by 


an 
bec dyess, and, at the 


" the world. Certainly, they are — but thelr minds 
have only one idea, and the business of thelr lives is in- 
trigue,””..- Byron Leiters, 1005. } 


3 [* Quien no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto inaravilla.”? 


3 (Professor F , of Baden, who, in 1812, under the 
especial patrenage of the “ Biucs," delivered a course of lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, on Mnemonics.] 


4 {* Lady Byron good ideas, but could never express | 
a: wrote ned 5 but Jt was only by accident. 


; goad 
Hor letters were alwigs enigmatical, often unintelligible. She 
was governed by whal the called fixed rules and principles 
squared Se es ee Letiers.J 

* [* Little she epoke~—but what she spoke was Attic all, 

t Witharorde ; and deeds in perfect 

6 [Sir Samacl Romilly lost his lady on the 2th of Octo- 
ber, and committed suicide on the 2d of November, 1818, 
“ Bat there will come a day of reckoning, even If 1 should 
not Hve to gee it. Thave at seen Romilly shivered, who 


was one of my assassins. When that man was doing his 
worst to mproot whole family, tree, branch, and blossoms 
~~ WHER, retainer, be went over to them. 
when he was: on my household guts — 


did he think that, : than three years, a natural event — 
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Xi. 
Her favourite science was fhe mathematical, 
Her noblest virtue was her magnantmity, 
Her wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was Attic all, 
Her serious sayings darken'd to sublimity ; 4 
In short, in all things she was fairly what I call - 
A prodigy —lier morning dress was dimity, 
Her evening ailk, or, in the summer, muslin, 
And other stuffs, with which I won't stay puzzling. 
XT 
She knew the Latin — that is, “ the Lord’s prayer,” 
And Greek — the alphabet—-J’m nearly sure ; 
She read some French romances here and there, 
Although her mode of speaking was not pure; 


| For native Spanish she had no great care, 


A — — — — —— — — — — —— — — 


At least her conversation was obscure; 
Her thoughts were theorems, her words a problem, 
As if she deem'd that mystery would ennoble ‘em. 
XIV. 
She liked the English an‘! the Hiebrew tongue, 
And said there was analogy between ‘em ; 
She proved it somehow out of sacred song, 
But I must leave the proofs to those who‘ve seen 
But this I beard her say, and can't be wrong, 
And all may think which way their judgments lean 
‘em, fam,’ 
°T is strange-—the Hebrew noun which means ‘ ] 
The English always use to govern d—n." 
XV. 
Some women use their tongues—she look’d a lecture, 
Each eye a sermon, and her brow a homily, 
An all-in-all sufficient self-director, 
Like the lamented late Sir Samuel Romilly, 6 
The Law's expounder, and the State's corrector, 
Whose suicide was almnost an anomaly — 
i One sad example more, that “ All is vanity,” ~— 
| (The jury brought their verdict in “ Insanity.”) 
XVI. 
In short, she was a walking calculation, 
Miss Edgeworth's novels stepping from thelr covers,” 
| Or Mrs. Trimmer’s books on education, & 
Or “ Calebs’ Wife” 9 set out in quest of lovers, 
; Morality’s prim personificatian, 
In which not Envy’s self a flaw, discovers; 
To others’ share let “ female errors fall,” 
, For she bad not even one— the worst of all. 


a 


a severe, domestic, but an expected and common calamity — a. 
aceful in motion | would lay hlé carcase iu a crass-roml, oretamp his name In 


Englishman — added to the most | 
same time, the moat decent in ‘ reflect or convider what my feelings must have been, when 


a verdict of lunacy! Did he (who tadils sexagenary * * *) 


wife, and child, and sister, and name, and fame, and country, 
wero ty be my sacrifice on his legal altar,— and this at 4 


" Moment when my bealth was declining, my fortune embar- 


' ravsed, and my ring bad been shaker 


, what was perplexing in my affairs ! 


, 


| 
| 


unanimity.” — }15.} | conversation was as quiet 


| 
| 
| 


a by many kinds of 
yet young, and might havo 
n —— and retrieved 


disappointment — while J was 
— 
ut he ts in his grave,” 


ed what might be wrong 


&c.— Lyron Letiers, June, 1819.) 


? (Marta — author of Treatiue on Practical 
Education,”’ “ @ Rackrent,” &e. ke. Ke.‘ In 181i,” 
says Lord Byron, “1 recollect to have met Miss worth 


in the fashiovable world of London. She was a nice iitve 


unassuming ‘ Jeainie Deans-looking body,’ as we Scotch 
say; and if not handeome, certainly not ii-iooking. Her 
as herself. Ove would never have 


guessed she could write her name; whereas her father ’ 
not as if he could write nothing else, but as if nothing else 
was worth writing.”’... Kyron Diary, 1921.) 

® ( Comparative View of the New Pian of Education.” 
ss Teacher"! Assistant,” &e. &c.} — 

® (Hannah More's * Coalebs in Search of a Wife,” &c. 8 
— novel, which bad greet suvcege-at the time, aad 
ts now forgotten.) 


— — — 


lem. 
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CANTO 1. | 

yd pen 
Oh! she was perfect past — 

Of any modern ſemale saint's comparison ; 
So far above the cumning powers of hell, 

Her guardian angel had gives up his garrison ; 
Even her minutest motions went as well 

As those of the best time-plece made by Harrison : 
In virtues nothing earthly could aurpass her, 
Save thine “ incomparable oil,” Macasear ! i 

XVI. 

Perfect she was, but as perfection is 

Insipid in this naughty world of ours, 
Where our first parents never learn’d to kiss 

Till they were exiled from their earlier bowers, 
Where all was peace, and innocence, and bliss, * 

(I wonder how they got through the twelve hours), 
Don Jése, Uke a lineal son of Eve, 
Went plucking various fruit without her leave. 


XIX. 

He was a mortal of the careless kind, 

With no great love for learning, or the learn’d, 
Who chose to go where’er he had a mind, 

And never dream'd his lay was concern’d ; 
The world, as usual, wickedly inclined 

To see a kingdom or a house o’erturn’d, 
Whisper'd he had a mistress, some said two. 
But for domestic quarrels one will do. 


XX, 


| Now Donna Inez had, with all her merit, 


A great opinion of her own good qualities ; 


| _ Neglect, indeed, requires a saint to bear it, 


And such, indeed, she was in her moralitics ; 3 
But then she had a devil of a spirit, | 
And sometimes mix'd up fancies with realities, 


' And let few opportunities escape 


Of getting her licge lord into a scrape. 
. XXL 


|’ This was an easy matter with a man 


Oft in the wrong, and never on his guard ; 


| And even the wisest, do the best they can, 


Have moments, hours, and days, so unprepared, 


| That you might “ brain them with their lady’s fan ;"4 


And sometimes ladies hit exceeding hard, 


, And fans turn into falchfons in fair hands, 
| And why and wherefore no one understands. 





: XXII. 
T is pity learned virgins ever wed 
With persons ofjno sort of education, 
—66 


1 Description des wertus incomparables de \Huile de 
Macagsar.”” See the Advertisement. 

2 [“ Where all was innocence and quict bliss.” —MS.] 

—— of she seem'd, in all outside formalities.” — MS.] 

4 (“ By this hand, if 1 were now by this rascal, 1 could 
brain him with his lady's fan.” BHAKSPEAME.] 

5 [“ Wishing each other damn’d, divorced, or dead.”—MS,] 

[Lady Byron bad left London at the lattor end of Janu- 

t to her father's house iu Leicestershire, and 

was, in ashort time after, to follow her. They had 
e@ utmost wrote him a letter, full 
and, immediately 


had signided ‘ro 
. his absolute a 
e London on the eattiest day thet Tenuta 


DON JUAN. 





wrote to ac- | 


the 
had arrived | Be 


Or gentlemen, who, though well born and bred, «sf 
Grow tired of scientific conversation : ce 
I don't choose to say much upon this head, 
I’m a plain man, and in a single station, —. 
But— Ob ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, - 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all? 


XXIII. 

Don Jése and his lady quarrell'd-— why, 

Not any of the many could di¥ine, 
Though several thousand people chose to try, 

*T was surely no concern of theirs nor mine ; 
I loathe that low vice-—curicsity ; 

But if there’s anything in which I shine, 
’T is in arranging all my friends’ affairs, 
Not having, of my own, domestic cares, 


XXIV. » 
And so I interfered, and with the best 
Intentiong, but their treatment was not kind ; 
I think the foolish people were possess’d, 
For neither of them could I ever find, 
Although their porter afterwards confess'd-— 
But that’s no matter, and the worst ’s behind, 
For little Juan o'er me threw, down stairs, 
A pail of housemaid’s water unawares. 


XXV. 

A little curly-headed, good-for-nothing, 

And mischief-making monkey from his birth ; 
His parents ne’er agreed except in doting 

Upon the most unquiet imp on earth ; 
Instead of quarrelling, had they been but both in 

Their senses, they'd have sent young master forth 
To school, or had him soundly whipp’d at home, 
To teach him manners for the time to come. 


XXVL 

Don Jése and the Donna Inez led 

For some time an unhappy sort of life, 
Wishing each other, not divorced, but dead ; > 

They lived respectably as man and wife, 
Their conduct was exceedingly well-bred, 

And gave no outward signs of inward strife, 
Until at length the smother'd fire broke out, 
And put the business past all kind of doubt. © 


XXVIL 
For Incz call'd some druggists and physicians, 
And tried to prove her loving lord was mad,7 
But as he had some lucid intermissions, 
She next decided he was only bad ; 





fix. It was not safe for me to undertake the fatigue of a 
ourney soonemthan the 1&th. Previously to my rture, it 
sad been strongly impressed on my mind, that Lord Byrqn was 

under the Influence of meanity. This opinion was derived in 

a great measure from the communicati 


ons made to me by his 
nearest relatives 


and al attendant, who bad more op- 

portunities than myself of observing him during the latter 
Rowan i danger of extroviog 
e was in m = 
oe ee » Thad — Dr. Baillie as a friend 
(Jan. 8th) 
him with the rd Byron's desire 


this supposed m . On acquainting 
that I should leav —— —X ught that my ab- 
shou e . Dr. e tho 
sence might be advisable as an i tha fact 


2 * 
ö — — —— A AA AN ae — — — — ö—— ———— — 
— —— Ee — — ———— ů—— ——— — 


these impression: ft. 
' follow the advice given by Dr. Baillie, =» Lady Byron.] 
bya — Dr. — and 
se: 
did econ all afterwards the 
Q4¢ 


| Lateran 


oe my room. 





——— — 
504 
Yet when they ask’d-her for her depositions, — 
No sort of explanation could be had, 
Save that her duty both to man and Ged 
Required this aenduct-— which seem’d very odd. 
She kept'a Journal, where his faults were noted, 
And open’d certain trunks of books and letters, 
AU which might, if occasion served, be quoted ; 
' And then she had all Seville for abettors, 
Besities her good old grandmother (who doted) ; 
The hearers of her case became repeaters, 


fH ¢phen advocates, inquisitors, and judges, 
1 Some for amusement, others for old grudges. 


XXIX. 
And then this best and meekest woman bore 
With such serenity her husband's woes, 
Just as the Spartan ladies did of yore, 
Who saw their spouses kill'd, and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about them more — 
« Calmly she heard cach calumny that roec, 
And saw Ais agonies with such sublimity, 
That ali the world exclaim’d, “ What magnanimity !” 


XXX. 
No doubt this patience,when the world is damning us, 
Js philosophic in our former friends ; 
T is also pleasant to be deem'd magnanimous, 
The more so {n obtaining our own ends ; 
And what the lawyers call a “ malus animus” 
Conduct like this by no means comprehends : 
Revenge in person's certainly no virtue, 
But then ‘tis not my fault, if others hurt you. 


XXXI. 
And ff our quarrels should rip up old stories, 
And help them with a He or two additional, 
I'm not to blame, 35 you well know— no more is 
Any one else——they were become traditional ; 
Besides, their resurrection alds our glories 
‘By contrast, which is what we just were wishing all: 
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ect of their visit, Ithonght their questions singufar 
* im if not impertinent : 


olous, and somew : 
but what shoutd I have thought, if I had known that they were 
sent to roofs of my insanity. 1 have no doubt that 
my answers to t emissaries were not very rational or con- 
sistent, for my imagination was heated with other things. But 
Dr. Baillie could not conscientiously make me out a certifi- 
the Lawyer gaye a more fa- 

. Ido not, however, tax 
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Byron with this transaction; probably she was not 
to ft. She was the tool of others. Her mother alw 


her house.” —~ “My mother always treated 
Lord B. with an aff ate consideration and ind ce, 
which extended to every little peculiarity of his fi ings. 
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teroouree with him.” Lady Byron.) 
3 (Mr, Rogers, Mr. Hobhouse, &c. &e.] 
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And science profits by this resurrection —. 
Dead scandals form good subjects for dissection. 









XXXX. 


Their friends’ had tried at recoriciHiation,* 


Then their relations 4, who made matters worse, 


("T were hard to tell upon a Ike occasion 


To whom it may be'best to have recourse — 
relation) : 
The lawyers did their utmost for divoree, ¢ 


But scarce'a fee was paid on either side 
Before, unluckily, Den Jése died. 


XXXII. 


He died; and most unluckily, because, 


According to all hints I could collect 


From counsel learned in those kinds of laws, 


(Although their talk’s obscure and circumspect ) 


His death contrived to spoil a charming cause ; 


A thousand pities also with respect 
To public feeling, which on this occasion 
Was manifested in a great sensation. 


XXXIV. 
But ah! be died; and buried with him lay 
The public feeling and the lawyers’ fees : 
His house was sold, his servants sent away, 
A Jew took one of his two mistresses, 
A priest the other — at least so they say : 
I ask’d the doctors after his disease — 
He died of the slow fever call’d the tertian, 
And Icft his widow to her own aversion. 


XXXV. 
Yet Jése was an honourable man, 
That I must say, who knew him very well; 
Therefore his frailties 1°11 no further scan, 
Indeed there were not many more to tell: 
And if his passions now and then outran 
Discretion, and were not so peaceable 
As Numa’s (who was also named Pompillus), > 
He had been ill brought up, and was born billous. 6 


was written by her particular desire. 1 requested the raason 
by return of post: she replied, by exprags, that as reason had 
nothing to do with the matter, it was un to give any 
— but that ahe was an injured and excellent woman. | then 
inquired why she had written to me the two preceding affe:- 
tionate Ictters, roqueating me to come to Aragon, She an- 
awered, that was because she believed mae out of my senses— 
that, being unfit to take care of myself, I had only to set out 
? and, making my way without difficulty 
Don José di Cardoszo's,:1 should there have found the 
tenderest of wives and— a strait waistcoat. I had nothing to 
reply to this piece of affection, but a reiteration of ng Senge 
for some lights — the subject. I wae ankwered, that they 
would only be related to the Inquiaition. In the mean time, 
our domestic had become a public tople of dis- 
cussion; and the world, always decides justly, not 
only in Aragon but in Andalusia, determgined that I was not 
only to blame, but that all Spain could #0 
blameable. My case was to 
which could, and several which could 
Hitle lees than an auto-da-fé was 
But let no man say that we are abandoned 
adversity it was just the reverse. Mine 
me to condemn, advise, and console me with thelr disappr 
bation. told me ail that was, would, or could be sald 
on the subject, They shook thefr heads exhorted 
me — d¢ me, with 


on this journey alone, 


tonrs in thelr eyes, andl weal (0 


‘ 


4 [ The lawyers recommended a divorce.” BB.) 
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* [" He had been ft brought up, { Deridne sat Postiows.” 
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*XXXVIL 

Whate’er might be his worthiessness or worth, 

Poor fellow | he had many things to wound bim. 
Let's own——since it can do no good on earth }—- 

Tt was a trying moment that which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, [yim : 2 

Where all his household gods lay ehiver’d round 
No choloe was left his feelings or his pride, 
Save death or Doctors’ Commons—9o he died. $ 

_ SEXVIL 

Dying intestate, Juan was sole heir 

To a chancery suit, and messuages, and lands, 
Which, with a long minority and care, 

Promised to turn ont well in proper hands: 
Inez became sole guardian, which was fair, 

And answer’d but to nature’s just demands ; 
An only son left with an only mother 4 : 
Is brought up much more wisely than another, 


XXXVIII. 
Sagest of women, even of widows, she 

» Resolved that Juan should be quite a paragon, 

And worthy, of the noblest pedigree : 
(His sire was of Castile, his dam from Aragon. ) 

Then for accomplishments of chivalry, 
In case our lord the king should go to war again, 

He learn’d the arts of riding, fencing, gunnery, 

And how to scale a fortress —or a nunnery. 


XXXIX. 
But that which Donna Inez most desired, 

And saw into herself each day before all 
' The learned tutors whom for him she hired, 
Was, that his breeding should be strictly moral : 
|| Much into all his studies she inquired, 

And so they were submitted first to her, all, 
Arts, sciences, no branch was made a mystery 
' To Juan's eyes, excepting natural history. 

XL. 
The languages, espectally the dead, 

The sciences, and most of all the abstruse, 
The arts, at least all such as could be said 

To be the most remote from common use, 
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other feeltng, and 3 am only a spectator upon earth till a 
tenfold opportunity offers.” Byron Letters, Sept. 10. 1818. 
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In all these he was much end deeply read: 

But not a page of anything that's loose, —4 
Or hints continuation of the species, 1 
Was ever suffer'd, lest be should grow vicious, 


xuL 

His classic studies made a little puzzle, 

Because of filthy loves of gods and goddesses, 
Who in the earlier agea ‘raised a bustle, 

But never pat on pantaloons or bodices; 
His reverend tutors bad at times a tussle, 

And for their Aineids, Tiads, and Odysseys,> 
Were forced to make an odd sort of apology, 
For Donna Inez dreaded the Mythdlogy. : 


XLIL 

Ovid's a rake, as half his verses show him, 

Anacreon’s morals are a still worse sample, 
Catullus scarcely has 2 decent poem, 

I don’t think Sappho’s Ode a good example, 
Although Longinus® tells us there is no hymn . 

Where the sublime soars forth on wings more ample ; 
But Virgil’s songs are pure, except that horrid one 
Beginning with “‘Formosum Pastor Corydon.” 


XLUOL 

Lucretius’ irreligion is too strong 

For early stomachs, to prove wholesome food ; 
I can’t help thinking Juvenal was wrong, 

Although no doubt his real intent was good, 
For speaking out so plainly in his song, 

So much indeed as to be downright rude ;7 
And then what proper person can be partial 
To all those nauseous epigrams of Martial ? 


XLIV. 
Juan was taught from out the best edition, 
Expurgated by learned men, who place, 
Judiciously, from out the schoolboy's vision, 
The grosser parts; but, fearful to deface ‘ 
Too much their modest bard by this omission, & 
And pitying sore his mutilated case, 
They only add them all in an appendix,? 
Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an index ;. 


j 


* Rlest as th’ immortal gods is he, 
The youth that fondly sits by thee, 
And hears aud sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile,” &c.} 


7 (“ To hear the clamour raised t Juvenal, it might 
be supposed, by one unacquainted with the times, that 
was the only indelicate writer of his age and country. Yet 
Horace and Persius wrote with equal grossness; yet the 
euprossions which Jureaal, perhape, would have relected ¢ 
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XLV. 

For there we have them all « at one fell awoop,” 
Instead of being scatter’d through the pages ; 
They stand forth marshall'd in a handsome troop, 
To meet the ingenuows youth of future ages, 


‘Til some ‘leks Yigid editor shall stoop 


To call them back into their separate cages, 
Enatesd of standing staring altogether, 


_ Lie garden gods— und not oo decent either 


XLYL 


Il sob attsonl too (it was the fumily Missal) 


— — 
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Was ornamented in a sort of way 
“Which ancient mass-booke often are, and this all 
|. Kinds of grotesques illumined; and how they, 
Who saw thove figures on the margin kiss all, 
Could turn their optics to the text and pray, 
Is more than I know — But Don Juan’s mother 
| Kept this herself, and gave her son another. 


XLVII. 

Sermons he read, and lectures he endured, 

And hornilies, and lives of all the saints ; 
Tro Jerome and to Chrysostom inured, 

He did not take such studies for restraints ; 
But bow faith is acquired, and then insured, 

So well not one of the aforesaid paints 
| As Saint Augustine in his fine Confessions, 
Which make the reader envy his transgressions. ! 


XLVI. 

This, too, was a seal'd book to little Juan — 

I can't but say that his mamma was right, 
If such an education was the true one. 

She scarcely trusted him from out her sizht ; 
Her maids were old, and if she took a new one, 

You might be sure she was a perfect fright, 
She did this during even her husband's life — 
I recommend as much to every wife. 


XLLX. 

! Young Juan wax'd in goodliness and grace; 

At six a charming child, and at eleven 
With all the promise of as fine a face 

As e’er to man's maturer growth was given : 
He studied steadily, and grew apace, 

And seem'd, at least, in the right road to heaven, 
For half his days were pass'd at church, the other 
Between his tutors, confessor, arid mother. 


L. 
At six, I said, he was a charming child, 
At twelve he was a fine, but quiet boy ; 
Although in infancy a little wild, 
| They tamed him down amongst them: to destroy 
| His natural spirit not in vain they toil’d, 
At least it seem’d so; and his mother's Joy 
‘Was to declare how sage, and still, and steady, 
Ber young philosopher was grown already. 


1 — Confessions, Li. e. ix. ————— representation 
ugnatine his youth, {¢ is easy 
oe toe Cost is Sea wealere could call 2 ck larake. He avoided 
the school as the ;, he loved nothing but gaming and 
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— *— —— to make use of to punish’ h his irregularities. 
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LL 

I had my doubts, perhaps I have them still, 

But what I say is neither here nor there:. 
I knew his father well, and have some skill 

In character — but it would not be fair 
From sire to son to augur good or ill: 

He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair — 
But scandal's my aversion-—I protest 
Against all evil speaking, even in jest. 


LIL : 

For my part I say nothing --nothing—— but 

This I will say-——- my reasons are my own — 
That if I had an only son to put 

To school (as God be praised that I have none), 
"T ts not with Donna Inez I would shut 

Him up to learn his catechism alone, 
No—no—JI'd send him out betimes to college, 
For there it was I pick'd up my own knowledge. 2 


LI. 

For there one learns—-'tis not for me to boast, 

Though I acquired — but I pasa over that, 
As well as all the Greek I since have lust: 

I say that there’s the place — but “ Verbum sat," 
I think I pick'd up too, as well as most, 

Knowledge of matters — but no matter what — 
I never married — but, I think, I know 
That sons should not be educated so. 


LIV. 

Young Jusn now was sixteen years of age, 

Tall, handsome, slender, but well knit: he seem'd 
Active, though not so sprightly, as a page ; 

And everybody but his mother deem'd 
Him almost man; but she flew in a rage °' 

And bit her lips (for else she might haverscream'd) 
If any said eo, for to be precocious 
Was in her eyes a thing the most atrocious. 


LV. 
Amongst her numerous acquaintance, all 
Selected for discretion and devotion, 
There was the Donna Jala, whom to call 
Pretty were but to give a feeble notion 
Of many charms in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean, 
Her zone to Venus, or his bow to Cupid, 
(But this last simile is trite and etupid. ) 


LVL 

The darkness of her Oriental eye 

Accorded with her Moorish origin ; 
(Her blood was not all Spanish, by the by ; 

In Spain, you know, this is a sort of sin. ) 
When proud Granada fell, and, forced to fly, 

Boabdil wept5, of Donna Julla's kin 
Some went to Africa, some stay'd in Spain, 
Her great great grandmammu chose to remain. 
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—EX DON JUAN. | 
——— oe — 1 
| thee ) Tis 9 sod thing cere but 
She married (I forget the pedigree 7 is a aay,’ , 
With Dna ons Geet Gan And all the fault of that indecent sun, eo 


His blood less noble than such blood should be ; 

At such alliances his sires would frown, 
In that point so precise in cach degree 

That they bred in and in, as might be shown, 
Marrying their cousins —- nay, their aunts, and nieces, 
Which always spoils the breed, if it increases. 


LVII. 
This heathenish cross restored the breed again, 
Ruin'd its blood, but much improved Its flesh ; 
For from a root the ugliest in Old Spain 
Sprung up a branch as beautiful as fresh ; 
The sons no more were short, the daughters plain : 
But there ‘’s a rumour which J fain would hush, ! 
’T is sald that Donna Julia’s grandmamma 
Produced her Don more heirs at love than law. 


LIX. 
However this might be, the race went on 
Improving still through every generation, 
Until it centred in an only son, 
Who left an only daughter; my narration 
May have suggested that this single one 
Could be but Julia (whom on this occasion 
I shall have much to speak about), and she 
_ Was married, charming, chaste, and twenty-three. 


LX. 
Her eye (I'm very fond of handsome eyes) 
Was large and dark, suppressing half its fire 
Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 
Flash’d ag expression more of pride than ire, 
And love than either; and there would arise 
A something in them which was not desire, 
But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through and chasten’d down the 
whole. 


LXI. 

Her glossy hair was cluster'd o'er a brow 

Bright with intelligence, and fair, and smooth ; 
Her eyebrow's shape was like the aérial bow, 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 

As if her veins ran lightning ; she, in sooth, 
Possess'd an air and grace by no means common : 
Her stature tall — I hate a dumpy woman. 


LXIL 

Wedded she was some years, and to a man 

Of fifty, and such husbands are in plenty ; 
And yet, I think, instead of such a onz 

"T were better to have rwo of five-and-twenty, 
Especially in countries near the sun: 

And now I think on 't, “ mi vien in mente,” 
Ladies even of the most 


virtue 
Prefer a spouse whose age {a short of thirty. 2 


Who cannot leave alone our helpless clay, 
But. will keep baking, broiling, burning on, 
That howsoever people fast and pray, 
The flesh is frail, and so the soul undone : ; 
What men call gallantry, and gods adultery, 
Is much more common where the climate ’s sultry, 


LXIV. 

Happy the nations of the moral North t © 

Where all is virtue, and the winter season 
Sends sin, without a rag on, shivering forth: _ 

(’T was snow that brought St. Anthony? -tu rea- 

son); 

Where juries cast up what a wife is worth, 

By laying whate’er sum, in mulct, they please on 
The lover, was must pay a handsome price, 
Because it is a marketable vice. 


LXV. 

Alfonso was the name of Julia's lord, 

A man well looking for his years, and who 
Was neither much beloved nor yet abhorr’d ; 

They lived together as most people do, 
Suffering each other’s foibles by accord, 

And not exactly either one or two ; 
Yet he was jealous, though he did not show it, 
For jealousy dislikes the world to know it. 


LXVI. 
Julia was — yet I never could see why — 
| With Donna Inez quite a favourite friend ; 
’ Between their tastes there was small sympathy, 
For not a line had Julia ever penn’d: 
Some people whisper (but, no doubt, they lie, 
For malice still imputes some private end) 
That Inez had, ere Don Alfonso’s marriage, 
Forgot with him her very prudent carriage ; 


LXVIL 

And that still keeping up the oid connection, 

Which time had lately render’d much more chaste, 
She took his lady also in affection, 

And certainly this course was much the best : 
She fatter'’d Julia with her sage protection, 

And complimented Don Alfonso’s taste ; 
And ff she could not (who can ?) silence scandal, 
At least she left it a more slender handle. 


LXVOL 

I can't tell whether Julia saw the affhir 

With other people's eyes, or if her own 
Discoveries made, but none could be aware 

Of this, at least no symptom e’er was shown ; 
Perhaps she did not know, or did not care, 

Indifferent from the first, or callous grown : 
I'm really puszied what to think or say, 
She kept her counsel in ao close a way. 
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LXLX. 

| Juan she saw, and, as a pretty child, 

Caress’d -hith' often — such a thing might be 
Quite innocently done, and harmless styled, 

When she had twenty years, and thirteen he ; 
But I am not so sure I should have smiled 
. When he. was sixteen, Julia twenty- 
These few short years make wondrous alterations, 
Particularly amongst sun-burnt nations. 


LXX. 
Whate'er the cause miight be, they had become 


Changed ; for the dame grew distant, the youth shy, 


Their looks cast down, their greetings almost dumb, 
And much embarrassment in either eye ; 

There surely will be little doubt with some 
That Donna Julia knew the reason why, 

But as for Juan, he had no more notion 

Than he who never saw the sea of ocean. 


LXIXIL. 

Yet Julia’s very coldness still was kind, 

And tremulously gentle her small hand 
Withdrew iteelf from his, but left behind 

A Httle pressure, thrilling, and so bland 
And slight, so very slight, that to the mind 

»7T was but a doubt; but ne'er magician’s wand 
Wrought change with all Armida’s fairy art 
Like what this light touch left on Juan's heart. 


LXXIY. 
And if she met him, though she smiled no more, 
She looked a sadness sweeter than her smile, 
As if her heart had deeper thoughts in store 
She must not own, but cherish'd more the while 
For that compression in its burning core ; 
Even innocence itself has many a wile, 
And will not dare to trust itself with truth, 
And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 


LXIXITIL 

But passion most dissembles, yet betrays 

Even by its darkness; as the blackest sky 
Foretells the heaviest tempest, it displays 

Its workings through the vainly guarded eye, 
And in whatever aspect it arrays 

Itself, ‘tis still the same hypocrisy ; 
i Coldness or anger, even disdain or hate, 
4! Are masks It often wears, and still too late. 


| LXXIV. 

1: Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression, 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft, 

And buruing blushes, though for no transgression, 


Tremblings when met, and restlessness when Jeft; | 


All these are little preludes to possession, 

Of which young passion cannot be bereft, 
And merely tend to show how greatly love is 
Embarrase’d at first starting with a novice, 


LXXV. 
Poor Julia’s heart was in an awkward state ; 
She felt {t going, and reevlved to make 


truly great, 
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LXXVI. 
She vow'd she never would see Inan more, 
And next day paid a visit te his mother, 
And look'd extremely at the opening door, 
Which, by the Virgin's grace, let in another ; 
Grateful she was, and yet a little sore — 
Again it opens, it can be no other, 
‘T is surely Juan now — No! I'm afraid 
That night the Virgin was no further pray'd. } 


LXXVII. 
She now determined that a virtuous woman 
Should rather face and overcome temptation, 
That flight was base and dastardly, and no man 
Should ever give her heart the least sensation ; 
That is to say, a thought beyond the common 
Preference, that we must feel apon occasion, 
For people who are pleasanter than. others, 
But then they only seem so many brothers, 


LXXVII. 

And even if by chance ~~ and who can tell ? 

The devil ’s so very sly — she should discover 
That all within was not so very well, 

And, if still free, that such or such a lover 
Micht please perhaps, a virtuous wife can quell 

Such thoughts, and be the better when they ’re over; 
And {if the man should ask, ’t is but denial: 
I recommend young ladies to make trial. 


LXXIX. 

And then there are such things as love divine, 

Bright and immaculate, unmix'd and pure, 
Such as the angels think so very fine, 

And matrons, who would be no less secure, 
Platonic, perfect, “just such love as mine %” 

Thus Julia said — and thought 30, to be sure ; 
And so I’d have her think, were I the man 
On whom her reveries celestial ran. 


LXXX. 
Such love is innocent, and may exist 
Between young persons without any danger. 
A hand may first, and then a lip be kiss’d ; 
For my part, to such doings I’m a stranger, 
But hear these freedoms form the utmost list 
Of all o'er which such love may be a ranger : 
Tf people go beyond, ’t is quite a crime, 
But not my fault-—I teli them all in time. 


LXXXI. 
Love, then, but Jove within its proper limits, 
Was Julia’s innocent determination 
In young Don Juan’s favour, and to him its 
Exertion might be useful on occasion ; 

And, lighted at too pure a shrine to. dim its 
Ethereal lustre, with what sweet persuasion 
He might be taught, by love and her together -— 

I really don’t know what, nor Julia efther. 


LXXXIL 

Fraught with this fine intention, and well fenced 
In mail of proof—-her purity of soul, * 

She, for the future of her strength convinced, 
And that her honour was a rock, or mole, 

Exceeding sagely from that hour dispensed 
With any kind of troublesome control ; 

But whether Juila to the task was equal 

Is that which must be mention’d in the sequel. 


—— * ——— |’ satloare, : 
Sotto uabergo Sct caser puro.” — DawTs. 
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LXXEXUL 
Her plan she deem’d both innocent and feasible, 
And, surely, with a stripling of sixteen 
Not scandal's fange could fiz on much that’s seizable, 
Or if they did so, satisfied to mean [able — 
Nothing but what was good, her breast was peace- 
A quiet conscience makes one so serene | 
Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did. 


LXXXIV. 
And if in the mean time her husband died, 
But Heaven forbid that such a thought should cross 
Her brain, though in a dream ! (and then she sigh’d) 
Never could she survive that common loss ; 
But just suppose that moment should betide, 
I only say suppose it-—inter nos. 
(This should be entre nous, for Julia thought 
In French, but then the rhyme would go for nought. ) 


LXXXV. 

I only say, suppose this supposition : 

Juan being then grown up to man’s estate 
Would fully suit a widow of condition, 

Even seven years bence it would not be too late ; 
And in the interim (to pursue this vision) 

The mischief, after all, could not be great, 
For he would learn the rudiments of love, 
I mean the seraph way of those above. 


LXXXVL 

So much for Julia. Now we'll turn to Juan. 

Poor little fellow! he had no idea 
Of his own case, and never hit the true one ; 

In feelings quick as Ovid’s Miss Medea, } 
He puzzled over what he found a new one, 

But not as yet imagined it could be a 
Thing quite in course, and not at all alarming, 
Which, with a little patience, might grow charming. 


LXXXVIL 

Silent and pensive, idie, restlese, clow, 

His home deserted for the lonely wood, 
Tormented with a wound he could not know, 

His, like all deep grief, plunged in solitude: 
I'm fond myself of solitude or so, 

But then, I beg it may be understood, 
By solitude I mean a sultan’s, not 
A hermit’s, with a haram for a grot. 


LXXXVIII. 

* Oh Love! in such a wilderness as this, 

Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 

And here thon art a god indeed divine.” 
The bard I quote from does not sing amiss, ° 
bach pectoris of the second line, 

0 twining “ transport and security” 

Are twisted to a phrase of some obscurity. : 


: LXXXL. 
The poet meant, no doubt, and thus appeals 
To the good sense and senses of mankind, 


1 See Ovid. de Art. Amand. 1. u. 
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As ell bave found on trial, or may find, 
That no one kes to be disturb'd at meals : 
Or love. —I won't say more about “ entwined” | 
Or “ transport,” as we knew all that 
But beg “* Security” will bolt the door. 


XC. o 

Young Juan wander’a by the glassy brooke, 

Thinking unutterable things; he threw 
Himself at length within the leafy nooks 

Where the wild branch of the cork forest grew ; 
There poets find materials for their books, 

And every pow and then we read them through, 
So that their plan and prosody are eligible, 
Unless, like Wordsworth, they prove unintelligible. 


XCL 
He, Juan (and not Wordsworth), so pursued 
His self-commmunion with his own high soul, 
Until his mighty heart, in its great mood, 
Had mitigated part, though not the whole 
Of its disease ; he did the best he could 
With things not very subject to céntrol, 
And turn'd, without perceiving his condition, 
Like Coleridge, into a metaphysician. 


XCII. 

He thought about himself, and the whole earth, 

Of man the wonderful, and of the stars, 
And how the deuce they ever could have birth ; 

And then he thought of earthquakes, and of wars, 
How many miles the moon might have in girth, 

Of air-balloons, and of the many bars 
To perfect knowledge of the boundless skies ; — 
And then he thought of Donna Julia’s eyes. 


XCII. 

In thoughts like these true wisdom may discern 
Longings sublime, and aspirations high, 

Which some are born with, but the most part learn. 
To plague themselves withal, they know not why: 

’*T was strange that one so young should thus concern 
His brain about the action of the sky ;5 

If you think “t was philosophy that this did, 

I can't help thinking puberty assisted. 


XCIV. 

He pored upon the leaves, and on the flowers, 

And heard a voice in all the winds; and then 
He thought of wood-nymphs and immortal bowers, 

And how the goddesses came down to men: 
He missed the pathway, he forgot the hours, 

And when he look'd upon his watch again, 
He found how much old Time had been a vinner — 
He also found thet he had lost his dinner. 


XCV. 
Sometimes he turn’d to gare upon his book, 
Boscan ‘, or Garcilasso > ; —by the wind 
Even as the page is rustied while we look, 


So by the poesy of his own mind 
concert friend Garcilasso, he intro- 
Muoed the Teatien ete ina Castilian poetry, and cumarmen 


* lahoura by writing sonnets in the manner al — 
Garctlasso of bie family ‘oledo, 

in wu ral oro ‘fier sorving with in 1586, 

9 rence, ] , 
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Over. the mystic leaf his soul was shook, 
As if ‘twere-enewhereon magicians bind 
Thelr spells, and give them to the passing gale, 

According to seme good old woman's tale. 


7 XCVL 
Thus would he while his lonely hours away 

’ 1 Dissatisfied, nor knowing what he wanted ; 
Nor glowing reverie, nor poet's lay, 

Could yield his spirit that for which it pated, 
A bosom whereon he his head might lay, 

And hear the heart deat with the love it granted, 
With ——~ several other things, which I forget, 
Or which, at least, I need not mention yet. 


XCVH. 
Those lonely walke, and lengthening reveries, 
Could not escape the gentle Julia's eyes ; 
She saw that Juan was not at his case ; 
{ But that which chiefly may, and must surprise, 
Is, that the Donna Inez did not tease 
Ber only son with question or sursuise ; 
Whether it was she did not see, or would not, 
Or, like all very clever people, could not. 


XCVIII. 
This may seem strange, but yet ‘tis very common ; 
For instance —- gentlemen, whose ladies take 
Leave to o’erstep the written rights of woman, 
And break the ——— Which commandment is 't they 
(1 have forgot the number, and think no man [break 7 
Should rashly quote, for fear of a mistake.) 
I say, when these same gentlemen are jealous, 
They make some blunder, which their ladies tell us. 


XCIX, 

A real husband always is suspicious, 

But still no less suspects in the wrong place, ! 
Jealous of some one who had no such wishes, 

Or pandering blindly to his own disgrace, 
By harbouring some dear friend extremely vicious ; 

The last indeed’s infallibly the case: . 
And when the spouse and friend are gone off wholly, 
He wonders at their vice, and not his folly. 


Cc. 
Thus parents also are at times short-sighted : | 
Though watchful as the lynx, they ne'er discover, 
The while the wicked world beholds delighted, 
Young Hopefal’s mistress, or Miss Fanny’s lover, | 


— — — — — 
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Till some confounded escapade has blighted 

The plan of twenty years, and all is over ; 
And then the mother cries, the father swears, 
And wonders why the devil he got heirs. 


CL 

But Inez was so anxious, and so clear. | 
Of sight, that ¥ must think, on this occasivn, 

She had some other tnotive much more near 
For leaving Juan to this new temptation, 

But what that motive was, I sha‘n't say here ; } 
Perhaps to finish Juan's education, 

| Perhaps to open Don Alfonso's eyes, 

In case he thought his wife tog great a prise. 
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Cli. | 
It was upon a day, a summer's day ; — 

Summer ’s indeed a very dangerous season, 
icin a ecg cosh end of May; 

The sun, no doubt, is the prevailing reason ; 
But whatsoe'er the cause is, one may say, 

And stand convicted of more truth than treason, 
That there are months which nature grows more 

merry in, — 

March has its hares, and May must have its heroine. 


OII. 
*T was on a summer's day—the sixth of June: 
I like to be particular in dates, 
Not only of the age, and year, but moon ; 

They are a sort of post-house, where the Fates 
Change horses, making history change its tune, ® 
Then spur away o'er empires and o'er states, 
Leaving at last not much besides chronology, 

Excepting the post-obits of theology. 4 


CTV. 

*T was on the sixth of June, about the hour 

Of half-past six—— perhaps still neurer seven — 
When Julia sate within as pretty a bower 

As e'er held houri in that heathenish heaven 
Described by Mahomet, and Anacreon Moore, 4 

To whom the lyre and laurels have been given, 
With all the trophies of triumphant song— 
He won them well, and may he wear them long! 


CY. 

She sute, but not alone; I know not well 

How this same interview had taken place, 
And even if I knew, I should not tell — 

People should hold their tongues in any case ; 
No matter how or why the thing befell, 

But there were she and Juan, face to face — 
When two such faces are so, t would be wise, 
But very difficult, to shut their cyes. 


CVL 
How beautiful she look’d ! her conscious heart 
Giow'd in her cheek, und yet she felt no wrong. 
Oh Love! how perfect is thy mystic art, 


Strengthening the weak, and trampling on the strong ! 
; How self-deceitful is the sagest part 


Of mortals whom thy lure hath led along ! — 
The precipice she stood on was immense, 
So was her creed in her own innocence. 


CVII. 
She thought of her own strength, and Juan's youth, 
And of the folly of all prudish fears, 
Victorious virtue, and domestic truth, | 
And then of Don Alfonso’s fifty years: 
I wish these last had not occarr'd, in sooth, 
Because that number rarely much endears, 
And through all climes, the snowy and the sunny, 
Sounds fll in love, whate'er it may in money. 
oviu. 
When people say, “ I've told you Afty times,” 
They mean to sculd, and very often do; 
When poets say, “ I've written fifty r 
They make you dread that they V recite them £00; 
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In gangs of jsifty, thieves commit thelr crimes ; 
At fifty love for love le rare, ‘tis true, 

But then, no doubt, it equally as true is, 

A good deal may be bought for fifty Louis. 


' CrK, 

Julia had honour, virtue, truth, and love 

For Don Alfonso; and she inly swore, 
By all the vows below to powers above, 

She never would disgrace the ring she wore, 
Nor leave a wisb which wisdom might reprove ; 

And while she ponder'd this, besides much more, 
One hand on Juan’s carelessly was thrown, 
Quite by mistake —she thought it was her own; 


CX. 
Unconsciously she lean’d upon the other, 
Which play'd within the tangles of her hair ; 


And to contend with thoughts she could not smother | 


She seem'd, by the distraction of her air. 
*T was surely very wrong in Juan’s mother 

To leave together this imprudent pair, ! 
She who for many years had watch’d her son so — 
I'm very certain mixe would not have done so. 


| 
| 
2 
CXI. 
The hand which still held Juan's, by degrees 
Gently, but palpably confirm’d its grasp, 
| As if it said, “ Detain me, if you please ;” 
Yet there's no doubt she only meant to clasp 
| His fingers with a pure Platonic squeeze ; 
She would have shrunk as from a toad, or asp, 
! Had she imagined such a thing could rouse 
| A feeling dangerous to a prudent spouse. 
| 
| 
4 
| 
i 
| 
| 


CXM. 

I cannot know what Juan thought of this, 

But what he did, is much what you would do; 
His young lip thank'd it with a grateful kiss, 

And then, abash'd at its own jcy, withdrew 

In deep despair, lest he had done amiss, — 

Love js so very timid when ‘tis new: 
She blush’d, and frown’d not, but she strove to speak, 
And held her tongue, her voice was grown so weak. 


CXL 
The sun set, and up rose the yellow moon: 
The devil’s in the moon for mischief; they 
Who call’d her cnasrr, methinks, began too soon 
Their nomenclature ; there is not a day, 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way, 
‘! On which three single hours of moonshine smile — 
'| And then she looks so modest all the while! 


i CXAIV. 

There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness, which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all iteelf, without the power 

Of calling whelly back.its self-control ; 
The sliver light which, hallawing tree and tower, 

Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose. 2 

CXYV. | 

And Julia sate with Juan, half embraced 

And half retiring from the glowing arm, 


1 (“To leave these two young people then and there.” MS.) 
2 (“Tam always most relistous npc ees 
there was some association between av’ 
greater light and purity, and 
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Which trembled lke the bosom where ‘twas placed; |} 
Yet still she must have thought there was no harni, © 

Or else ‘t were easy to withdraw her walst ; i 
But then the situation had its charm, 

And then God knows what next — I can’t go on; 

I’m almost sorry that I e'er begun. 


CXVI. 

Oh Plato! Pisto! you have paved the way, 

With your confounded fantasies, to’ more 
Immoral conduct by the fancied sway 

Your system feigns o'er the controlless core 
Of human hearts, than all the long array 

Of poets and romancers : —You're a bore, 
A charlatan, a coxcomb —and have been, 
At best, no better than a go-between. 


CXVII. 

And Julia's voice was lost, except in sighs, 

Until too late for useful conversation ; 
The tears were gushing from her gentle eyes, 

I wish, indeed, they had not, had occasion ; 
But who, alas! can love, and then be wise ? 

Not that remorse did not oppose temptation ; 
A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering “ I will ne’er consent” — consented, 


CXVOI, 

*T is said that Xerxes offer’d a reward 

To those who could invent him a new pleasure : 
Methinks the requisition’s rather hard, 

And must have cost his majesty a treasure : 
For my part, I'm a moderate-minded bard, 

Fond of a little love (which I call leisure); 
I care not for new pleasures, as the old 
Are quite enough for me, so they but hold. 


CXIX. 
Oh Pleasure! you ’re indeed a pleasant thing, 
Although one must be damn‘d for you, no doubt; 
I make a resolution every spring 
Of reformation, ere the year run out, 
But somehow, this my vestal vow takes wing, 
Yet still, I trust, it may be kept throughout : 
I’m very sorry, very much ashamed, 
And mean, next winter, to be quite reclaim’d. 
CXX, 
Here my chaste Muse a liberty must take — 
Start not! still chaster reader~—-she U be nice 
hence- 
Forward, and there is no great cause to quake; 
This Hberty is a poetic licence, 
Which some irregularity may make 
In the design, and as I have a high sense 
Of Aristotie and the Rules, 'tis fit 
To beg his pardon when I err a bit. 


i CXXI. 
This licence ts to hope the reader will 

Suppose from June the sixth (the fatal day, 
Without whose epoch my poetic skill 

For want of facts would all be thrown away), 
But keeping Julia and Don Juan still 

In sight, that several months have pass'd; we'll say 
*"T was in November, but I’m not 90 sure 
About the day—the era's more obscure. 
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We'll talk of that anon, —’T is sweet to hear Man's a strange animal, and makes strange wee | 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep ; Of his own nature, and the varions arts, | 
The song and oar ‘of Adria’s gondolier, And likes particularly to produce 

By distance metiow’d, o’er the waters sweep ; Some new experiment to show his parts ; 
*T is sweet to see the evening star appear; This is the age of oddities let loose, 

"T ts gweet to listen as the night-winds creep Where different talents find their different marts ; 
From leaf to leaf; ‘tis sweet to view on high You'd best begin with truth, and when you've lost 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. your 

CXXTL Labour, there's a sure market for imposture. 
*T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark CXXIX. 

Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home ; | What opposite discoveries we have seen ! 

*T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark (Signs of true genius, and of empty pockets. ) 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come;! | One makes new noses, one a guillotine, {sockets ; 

"T is sweet to be awaken'd by the lark, One breaks your bones, one sets them in their 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum But vaccination certainly has been 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, A kind antithesis to Congreve's rockets, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. With which the Doctor paid off an old pox, 
By borrowing a new one from an ox. 
CXXIV. 
Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes CXXX. 

In Bacchanal profusion ree! to earth, Bread has been made (indifferent) from potatoes; _|| 
Purple and gushing: sweet are our escapes And galvanism has sct some corpses grinning, | 

From civic revelry to rural mirth ; But bas not answer'd like the apparatus 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, Of the Humane Society's beginning, 

Sweet to the father is his first-born’s birth, By which men are unsuffocated gratis: 
Sweet is revenge——especially to women, What wondrous new machines have late been spin- ‘| 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. ning ! i 

I said the small-pox has gone out of late ; 
CXXV. Perhaps it may be follow’d by the great. r 
Sweet is a legacy, and passing sweet 2 ij 

The unexpected death of some old lady, CXXXI. J 
Or gentleman of seventy years complete, "T is said the great came from America ; | 

Who’ve made “us youth” wait too—too long Perhaps it may set out on its return, — i 

already, The population there so spreads, they say 
For an estate, or cash, or country seat, 'T is grown high time to thin it in its turn, : 

Still breaking, but with starnina so steacty, * With war, or plague, or famine, any way, 

That all the Israelites are fit to mob its So that civilisation they may learn ; J 
Next owner for their double-damn'd post-obits. 3 And which in ravage the more loathsome evi] is | 
Their I SC 

cxxvi. cir real lues, or our pscudo-syphilis ? | 

*T is sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels, CXXXII. 

By blood or Ink; "tis sweet to put an end This is the patent age of new inventions H 
To strife; "tis sometimes sweet to have our quarrels, For killing bodies, and for saving souls, 

Particularly with a tiresome friend : All propagated with the best intentions ; i 
Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels ; Sir Humphry Davy’s lantern 4, by which coals | 

Dear is the helpless creature we defend Are safely mined for in the mode he mentions, i 
Against the world ; and dear the schoolboy spot Tombuctoo travels, voyages to the Poles > 

| We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. Are ways to benefit mankind, as true, 
rr. Perhaps, as shooting them at Waterloo. | 
But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, CXXXILI. 
| Is first and passionate love —it stands alonr, Man's a phenomenon, one knows not what, 
| Like Adam's recoBlectior of his fall ; And wonderful beyond all wondrous measure ; 


The tree af knowledge has been pluck’d—all’s | ’Tis pity though, in this sublime world, that 
| known — Pleasure ‘a a sin, and sometimes ein's a pleasure ; © 
. And life yields nothing further to recall Few mortals know what end they would be at, 

























Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, But whether glory, power, or love, or treasure, 
No doubt in fhble, as the unforgiven The path is through perplexing ways, and when 
Fire which Prometheus fiich’é for us from heaven. | The goal is gain'd, we die, you know—and then--—— 
__ ¥ [ Our coming, nor look brightly till we come.” M8.) | Humphry Davy, P.R. S.. in 1618, and bes, no doubt, already 
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CXEXTIV, 
What then? — I do not know, no more do you— 
And so good night. - Return we to our story : 
"Twas in November, when fine days are few, 
And the far mountsins wax a little hoary, 
And clap a white cape on their mantles blue ; } 
And the sea dashes round the promontory, 
And the loud breaker boils against the rock, 
And sober suns must set at five o'clock. 


CXXXY. 
°*T was, a3 the watchmen say, ¢ cloudy night; 2 
No moon, no stars, the wind was low or loud 
By gusts, and many a sparkling hearth was bright 
With the piled wood, round which the family crowd ; 
There ‘s something cheerful in that sort of light, 
Even as a summer sky's without a cloud : 
I'm fond of fire, and crickets, and all that, > 
A lobster salad, and champagne, and chat. + 


CXXXVI. 
*T was midnight Donna Julia was in bed, 
Sleeping, most probably, — when at her door 
| Arose a clatter might awake the dead, 
If they had never been awoke before, 
And that they have been so we all have read, 
' And are to be so, at the least, once more ;— 
The door was fasten’d, but with voice and fist 
First knocks were heard, then “ Madam — Madam 
— hist ! 
CXXXVII. 
For God's sake, Madam— Madam — here’s my mas- 
With more than half the city at his back— [ter, > 
Was ever heard of such a curst disaster ! 
*T is not my fault - I kept good watch — Alack ! 
Do pray undo the bolt a little faster — 
They ’re on the stafr just now, and fn a crack 
Will all be here; perhaps he yet may fly — 
Surely the window ’s not so very high!” 


CXXXVIIL 

By this time Don Alfonso was arrived, 

With torches, friends, and servants in great number; 
The major part of them had long been wived, 

And therefore paused not to disturb the slumber 
Of any wicked woman, who contrived 

By stealth her husband's temples to encumber : 
Examples of this kind are so contagious, 
Were one not punish’d, ali would be outrageous. 


CXXXIX. 
I can't tell how, or why, or what suspicion 
Could enter into Don Alfonso's head ; 
But for a cavalier of his condition 
Tt surely was exceedingly ill-bred, 
Without a word of previous admonition, 
To hold a levee round his lady's bed, 
And summon lackeys, arm'd with fire and sword, 
To prove himself the thing he most abhorr'd. 


1 [And lose in shining snow their summits blue."*— MS.] 
* Cus midnight dark and sombre was the night,” 
3 [And supper, punch,ghost-stories,and euch chat.""MS.] 
i; At Mary W. Montague was an extraordinary woman : 
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CXL, 
Poor Donna Julla{ starting as from sleep, = 
(Mind —that I do not say —she had not siege, I 
Began at once to scream, and yawn, and weep; 
Her maid, Antonia, who was an adept, 
Contrived to fling the bed-clothes in a heap, 
As if she had just now from out them crept : 
I can't tell why she shoulii take all this trouble 
To prove her mistress had been sleeping double. 


CXLI. 

But Julia mistress, and Antonia maid, 

Appear’d like two poor harmless women, who 
Of goblins, but still more of men afraid, 

Had thought one man might be deterr’d by two, 
And therefore side by side were gently laid, 

Until the hours of absence should ran through, 
And truant husband should return, and say, 
“ My dear, I was the first who came away.” 


. CXLO. 

Now Julia found at length a voice, and. cried, 

“In heaven's name, Don Alfonso, what d’ ye mean ? 
Has madness seized you? would that I had died 

Ere such a monster’s victim I bad been 16 
What may this midnight violence betide, 

A sudden fit of drunkenness or spleen ? 
Dare you suspect me, whom the thought would kill? 
Search, then, the room !"’.— Alfonso said, “I will.” 


CXLII. 

He search’d, they search'd, and rummaged everywhere, 

Closet and clothes’ press, chest and window-seat, 
And found much linen, lace, and several pair 

Of stockings, slippers, brushes, combs, complete, 
With other articles of ladies fair, 

To keep them beautiful, or leave them neat: 
Arras they prick’d and curtains with their swords, 
And wounded several shutters, and some boards. 


CXLIV. 

Under the bed they search’d, and there they found — 

No matter what—-it was not that they sought; 
They open'd windows, gazing if the ground 

Had signs or footmarks, but the earth said nought ; 
And then they stared each others’ faces rownd : 

"Tis odd, not. one of all these seekers thought, 
And seems to me almost a sort of blunder, 
Of looking tn the bed as well as under. 


CXLV. 
During this inquisition Julla’s tongue? cried, 
Was not lt gee search and search,” she 
“ Insult on insult heap,@t cal t * ng On wrong! 
















But now I'll bear 90 more, nor here | 
If there be law or lewtyers in all Spein. 
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: CXLVI. ( 
.* Yes, Don Alfonse! ‘husband now no more, “ There is the closet, there the tailet, there 
Tf ever you indedd deserved the name, The antechamber—search them under, over; 


As’ worthy of your years ?-—you have threescore—- There is the sofa, there the great arm-chair, 


Fifty, or sbxty, it is all the same-— The chimney — which would really hold a lover. 3 
Is°t wise @r fitting, causeless to explore I wish to sleep, and beg you will take care . 
For facts against a virtuous woman's fame ? And make no further noise, il) you discover 
Ungrateful, perjured, barbarous Don Alfonso, The secret cavern of this lurking treasure -— 
How dare you think your lady would go on so? And when ‘tis found, let me, too, have that pleasure. 
CXLVIL CLIV. 
* Is it for this I have disdain'd to hold * And now, Hidalgo! now that you have thrown 
The common privileges of my sex ? Doubt upon me, confusion over all, 
That I have chosen a confessor so old Pray have the courtesy to make it known 
And deaf, that any otber it would vex, Fho is the man you search for? how d' ye call 
Ani never once he has had cause to scold, Him? whfat’s his lineage ? let him but be shown-— 
But found my very innocence perplex I hope he's young and handsome — is he tall ? 
So much, he always doubted 1 was married — Tell me—and be aysured, that since you'stain 
How sorry you will be when I've misearried ! My honour thus, it shall not be in vain, 
; CXLVIIL CLY. 
« Was it for this that no Cortejo! e’er “ At least, perhaps, he has not sixty years, 
I yet have chosen from out the youth of Seville ? At that age he would be too old for slaughter, 
Is it for this I scarce went anywhere, Or for so young a husband's jealous fears — 


Except to bull-fights, mass, play, rout, and revel ? | (Antonia ! let me bave a glass of water. ) 
Is it for this, whate’er my suitors were, ; Tam ashamed of having shed these tears, 


I favour'’d none— nay, was almost uncivil ? They are unworthy of my father’s daughter ; 
Is it for this that General Count O'Reilly, My mother dream'd not in my natal hour, 
Who took Algiers*, declares I used him vilely ? That I should fall fato a monster's power. 

CXLIX. CLYI. 
“ Did not the Italian Musico Cazzani “Perhaps ‘tis of Antonia you are jealous, 

Sing at my heart six months at Jeast in vain ? You saw that she was sleeping by my side, 
Did not his countryman, Count Corniani, When you broke jn upon us with your fellows : 

Call me the only virtuous wife in Spain ? Look where you please — we ‘ve nothing, sir, to hide ; 
Were there not also Russians, English, many ? Only another time, I trust, you ll tell us, 

The Count Strongstroganof I put in pain, Or for the sake of decency abide 
And Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish peer, A moment at the door, that we may be 
Who kill'd himself for love (with wine) last year. Drest to receive so much good company. 

CL. CLVII. 
“ Have I not had two bishops at my feet ? * And now, sir, T have done, and say no more ; 

The Duke of Ichar, and Don Fernan Nunez; The little I have said may serve to show 
And is it thus a faithful wife you treat ? The guileless heart in silence may grieve o'er 

I wonder in what quarter now the moon is: The wrongs to whose exposure it is slow : — 
Z praise your vast forbearance not to beat I leave you to your conscience as before, 


"T will one day ask you why you used me a0 ? 
God grant you feel not then the bitterest grief! — 
Antonia! where's my pocket-handkerchief?”’ 


Me also, since the time so opportune is— 
Oh, valiant man { with sword drawn and cock’d trigger, 
Now, tell me, don't you cut a pretty figure ? ! 





CLL CLVHOL 
* Was it for this you took your sudden journey, ae ceased, and turn’d upon her pillow; pale 
Under pretence of dusincss indispensable | She lay, her dark eyes flashing through their tears, 
With that sublime of rascals your attorney, , Like skies that rain and lighten; as a veil, 
Whom I see standing there, and looking sensible | Waved and o'ershading her wan cheek, appears 


Of having play'd the fool? though both I spurn, he | Her streaming hair; the black curls strive, but full, 
Deserves the worst, his conduct’s less defensible, To hide the glossy shoulder, which uprears 


Because, no doubt, ‘twas for his dirty fee, Its snow through all; — her soft lips lie apart, 
And not from any love to you nor me. And louder than her breathing beats her heart. 
CLI CLIX. 
* 3f he comes here to take a deposition, The Senhor Don Alfonso stood confused ; 
By all means let the gentleman proceed ; Antonia bustied round the ransack’d room, 
You've made the apartment in a St condition : — And, turning up her nose, with looks abused 
There's pen and ink for you, sir, when you need Her master, and his myrmidons, of whom 
Let everything be noted with precision, Not one, except the attorney, was amnsed; | 
I would not you for nothing should be fee’d — He, like Achates, faithful to the tomb, 


Bat, as my maid’s undrest, pray-tarn your spies So there were quarrels, cared not for the cause, 
Se ee ee meee ee pe ee Knowing they must be settled by the laws. 


“ Cortajo” is rauch the same ag Italian | this and t atid not 

‘arabe Berea J ak eon oe before that cine in the pear} :. 
Denon Jolie hare made a mistake. Count “The 

not take Algiers but Algiers very pearly tool hin: he i rt [“ The chimney. retrest for any lover 1" M8.) 
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With much suspicion in his attitude ; 
For reputations he had little care ; 
So that a suit or action were made good, 
Small pity had be for the young and fair, 
And ne'er believed in negatives, till these 
Were proved by competent false witnesses. 


CLXI. 
But Don Alfonso stood with downcast looks, 
And, truth to say, he made a foolish figure ; 
When, after searching in five hundred nooks, 
And treating a young wife with so much rigour, 
He gain'd no paint, except some self-rebukes, 
Added to those his lady with such vigour 
Had pour'’d upon him for the last half-hour, 
Quick, thick, and heavy —as a thunder-shower, 


CLXIL 

At first he tried to hammer an excuse, 

To which the sole reply was tears, and sobs, 
And indications of hysterics, whose 

Prologue is always certain throes, and throbs, 
Gasps, and whatever else the owners choose : 

Alfonso saw his wife, and thought of Job's ; 
He saw too, in perspective, her relations, 
And then he tried to muster all his patience. 


CLXIII. 
He stood in act to speak, or rather stammer, 
But sage Antonia cut him short before 
The anvil of his speech received the hammer, 
With “ Pray, sir, leave the room, and say no more, 
Or madam dies.” — Alfonso mutter’d, “ D—n her,” 
But nothing else, the time of words was o’er ; 
He cast a tuctul look or two, and did, 
He knew not wherefore, that which he was bid. 


CLXIV. 
With him retired his “ posse comitatus,” 
The attorney last, who linger’d near the door 
Reluctantly, still tarrying there as late as 
Antunia let him — nota little sore 
At this most strange and unexplain'd “ hiatus” 
In Don Alfonso’s facts, which just now wore 
An awkward look ; as he revolved the case, 
The door was fasten’d in his lega! face. 


CLV. 
No sooner was it bolted, than —- Oh shame ! 
Oh sin! Ob sorrow ! and Oh womankind ! 
How can you do such things and keep your fame, 
Unless this world, and t’ other too, be blind ? 
Nothing so dear as an unfilch’d good name ! 

But to proceed — for there is more behind ; 
With much heartfelt reluctance be it said, 
Young Juan slipp'd, half-smother'd, from the bed. 


CLXVI. 

He had been hid -I don't pretend to say 

How, nor can I indeed deacribe the where — 
Young, slender, and pack'd easily, he lay, 

No doubt, in little compass, round or square ; 
But pity him I neither must nor may 

His suffocation by that pretty pair ; 
"T were better, sure, to die so, than be shut 
With maudlin Clarence in his Malmsey butt. 1 
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CLX. CLXVIL | 
With prying snub-nose, and small eyes, he stood, And, secundly, I pity not, becanze . 
Following Antonia's motions here and there, He had no business to commit a sin, 


Forbid by heavenly, fined by human laws, 

At least 't was rather early to begin ; 
But at sixteen the conscience rarely gnaws 

So much as when we call our old debts in 
At sixty years, and draw the accompts of evil, 
And find a deuced balance with the devil.? 


_ CLXVIL 
Of his position I can give no notion : 
*T is written in the Hebrew Chronicle, 
How the physicians, leaving pill and potion, 
Prescribed, by way of blister, a young belle, 


When old King David's blood grew dull in motion, 


And that fhe medicine answer'd very well; 
Perhaps ’t was in a different way applied, 
For David lived, but Juan nearly died. 


CLXIX. 

What's to be done? Alfonso will be back 

The moment he has sent his fools away. — 
Antonia’s skill was put upon the rack, 

But no device could be brought into play — 
And how to parry the renew'd attack ? 

Besides, it wanted but few hours of day : 
Antonia puzzled; Julia did not speak, 
But press'd her bloodless lip to Juan's cheek. 


CLXX. 
He turn’d his lip to hers, and with his hand 
Call’d back the tangles of her wandering hair ; 
Even then their love they could not all command, 
And half forgot their danger and despair : 
Antonia’s patience now was at 2 stand — 


“Come, come, 't is no time now for fooling there,” 


She whisper'd, in great wrath — “I must deposit 
This pretty gentleman within the closet : 


CLXXI. 


“ Pray, keep your notisense for some luekier night — 


Who can have put my master in this mood ? 
What will become on 't — L'm in such a fright, 
j The devil’s in the urchin, and no good — 
| Is this a time for giggling ? this a plight ? 


Why, don't you know that it may end in blood ? 


You ‘ll lose your life, and I shall lose my place, 
My mistress all, for that half-girlish face. _ 


CLXXIL 

‘‘ Had it but been for a stout cavalier 

Of twenty-five or thirty — (come, make haste) 
But for a child, what piece of work is here ! 

I really, madam, wonder at your taste — 
(Come, sir, get in) — my master must be near: 

There, for the present, at the least, be 's fast, 
And if we can but till the morning keep 
Our counsel — (Juan, mind, you must not sleep. )” 


CLXXIII. 

Now, Don Alfonso entering, but alone, 

Closed the oration of the trusty maid : 
She lolter’d, and he told her to be gone, 

An order somewhat sullenly obey'd ; 
However, present remedy was none, 

And no great good seem’'d answer'd if she staid : 
Regarding both with-slow and sidelong view, 
She snuff'd the candle, curtsied, and withdrew. 


2 [And reckon up our balance with the devil.”-—MS.J - 
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CLXXIV. 

Alfonso pauaed a minute — then begun 

Some strange excuses for his late proceeding ; 
He would not justify what he had done, 

To say the best, it was extreme ill-breeding ; 
But there were ample reasons for it, none 

Of which ‘he specified in this his pleading : 
His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the Jearn’d call “rigmarole.” 


CLXXY. 

Julia said nought ; though all the while there rose 
- A ready answer, which at once enables 
A matron, who her husband's folble knows, 

By a few timely words to turn the tables, 
Which, if it does not allence, stil] must pose, — 

Even if it should comprise a pack of fables ; 
7 is to retort with firmness, and when he 


4 Suspects with one, do you reproach with three. 


CLXXVI. 
Julia, in fact, had tolerable grounds, — 
Alfonso’s loves with Inez were well known ; 


CANTO 1, 


He stood tke Adam lingerlag near his garden, 
With useless penitence perplex'd and haunted, 

Beseeching she no further would refuse, 

When, lo! he stumbled o'er a pair of shoes, 


CLXXXI. 
A pair of shoes *!~ what then ? uot much, if they 
Are such as fit with ladies’ feet, but these 
(No one can tell how much I grieve to say) 
Were masculine; to see them, and to seize, 
Was but a moment's act. — Ab! well-a-day ! 
My teeth begin to chatter, my veins freeze ! 


| Alfonso first examined well their fashion, 
And then flew out into another passion. 


CLXXXIL 
| He left the room for his relinquish’d sword, 


And Julia instant to the closet flew. 


“ Fly, Juan, fly! for heaven's sake-——not a word— 


The door is open—you may yet slip through 
The passage you so often have explored — 
Here is the garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu ! 





Haste — haste! I hear Alfonso’s hurrying feet — 
Day has not broke — there ’s no one in’the street.” 


But whether *t was that one’s own guilt confounds — | 
CLXXXIII. | 
l 


Bat that can't be, as has been often shown, 
A lady with apologies abounds ; — 


It might be that her silence sprang alone None can say that this was not good advice, 


From delicacy to Don Juan's ear, The only mischief was, it came too late; 
To whom she knew hie mother's fame was dear. Of all experience ‘t is the usual price, 
CLXXVIL A sort of income-tax lald on by fate: 


Juan had reach’d the room-door in a trice, 
And might have done so by the garden-gate, 
But met Alfonso in his dressing-gown, 
Who threaten’d death — so Juan knock'd him down. 


CLXXXIV. 
Dire was the scuffle, and out went the light; 
Antonia cried out * Rape |” and Julia “Fire!” 


There might be one more motive, which makes two; 
Alfonso ne’er to Juan had alluded, — 
Mention'd his jealousy, but never who 
Had been the happy lover, he concluded, 
Conceal'd amongst his premises; ‘t is true, 
His mind the more o’er this its mystery brooded ; 
To speak of Inez now were, one may say, 


Like throwing Juan in Alfonso's way. But not a servant stire’d to aid the fight. 
CLXXVII. Alfonso, pommell’d to his heart's desire, 
| A hint, in tender cases, is enough ; Swore lustily he d be revenged this night ; 


And Juan, too, blasphemed an octave higher ; & 
His blood was up: though young, he was a Tartar, | 
And not at all disposed to.prove a martyr. 


| 
CLXXXYV. | 


Sttence is best: besides, there is a tact — 
(That modern phrase appears to me sad stuf, 

But it will serve to keep my verse compact) — 
Which keeps, when push’d by questions rather rough, 


— lady ———— oe Alfonso’s sword had dropp’d ere he could draw it, 
—— ming a to the fac — *s And they continued battling hand to hand, 
nothing so becoming ‘ For Juan very luckily ne'er saw it ; 
CLAXIX. | His temper not being under great command, 


If at that moment he had chanced to claw it, 


They blush, and we believe them ; at least I 
| Alfonso’s days had not been In the land 


Have always done so; tis of no great use, 


In any case, attempting 2 reply, | Much longer. — Think of husbands’, lovers’ Hives! 
For then their cloquence grows quite profuse ; And how ye may be doubly widows ~— wives ! 


And cast their languid eyes down, and let loose Alfonso grappled to detain the foe, 

A tear or two, and then we make it up ; | And Juan throttled him to get away, 

And then—-and thea —and then—sit down and sup. | avg ilood (‘t was from the nose) began to flow; 

CLXAXX. 

Alfonso closed his speech, and begg*d her pardon, 
Which Julia half withheld, and then half granted, 

And laid conditions he thongitt very hard on, 
Denying several little things he wanted : 


i * [ith tase suspicion now vo longer haunted.” — MS.J 
2 of Lord B: 
——́ the shoes, yron was probaly 


i 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
! 
And when st length they ‘re out of breath, they sigh, ; ——— 


At last, as they more faintly wrestling lay, 
Juan contrived to give an swkward blow, 

And then his only garment quite gave way ; 
He fied, ike Joseph, leaving it; but there, 
I doubt, all likeness ends between the pair, 


What ‘s this now, goadwife? What's this I see? 
How come thane boots thers, sichouy te nave ¢' #00) 
quo’ she: 


Ay, domta, guo’ he. 
“ Our gondman came at e'en, and hame came he, —— — ——— face, and ill mat yes ee * 
Re apy’ s pec of (nae ee Neots Sava Pe, nee — ‘Merical Museum, vol. ¥ 2. 406.) 
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indelicate, 
| young Juan's concealment in the 


GANTO I 


| CLAXXVIL 
Lights came at length, and men, and maids, who found 
An awkward spectacle thelr eyes before ; 
Antonia in hysterics, Julia swoon’d, 
Alfonso leaning, breathless, by the door ; 
Some half-torn drapery scatter’d on the ground, 
Some blood, and several footsteps, but no more : 
Juan the gate gain’d, turn’d the kcy about, 
And liking not the inside, lock’d the out. 


CLXXXVIIL 

Here ends this canto. —-Need I sing, or say, — 

How Juan, naked, favour'’d by the nizht, 
Who favours what she should not, found his way, ! 

And reach’d his home in an unseemly plight ? 
The pleasant scandal which arose next day, 

The nine days’ wonder which was brought to light, 
And how Alfonso sued for a divorce, 
Were in the English newspapers, of course. 


CLAXXIX. 
If you would like to see the whole proceedings, 
The depositions, and the cause at full, 
The names of all the witnesses, the pleadings 
Of counsel to nonsuit, or to annul, 


i "There ’s more than one edition, and the readings 


Are various, but they none of them are dull: 
The best is that in short-hand ta’en by Gurney, ? 
Who to Madrid on purpose made a journey. 


CXC. 


| But Donna Inez, to divert the train 


Of one of the most circulating scandals 


' ‘That had for centuries been known in Spain, 


At least since the retirement of the Vandals, 3 
First vow'd (and never had she vow’d in vain) 
To Virgin Mary several pounds of candles ; 
And then, by the advire of some old ladies, 
She sent her son to be shipp'd off from Cadiz. 


CXCI. 

She had resolved that he should travel through 
All European climes, by land or sea, 

To mend his former morals, and get new, 
Especially in France and Italy, 

(At least this is the thing most people do. ) 
Julia was sent into a convent: she 

Grieved, but, perhaps, her feelings may be better 

Shown in the following copy of her Letter: — 


CXCII. 
“ They tell me ‘tis decided you depart: 
‘Tis wise —- ‘tis well, but not the less a pain ; 
I have no further claim on your young heart, 
Mine is the victim, and would be again: ˖ 


us “ Found — heaven knows how — his solitary way,” &c. — 
* (William Brodie Gurney, Keq., the eminent short-hand 


B 
writer to the houses of pari 
3 ds — Roderick's Goths, or older Genseric’s Vandals.” 


4 ** Que les hommes sont heureux d’siler & la guerre, 

— —— ot 5 — & ’enthousiasme de Phonneut 
silu’y a 

ne Comet em au dehors qui soulage les 


5 [** To mourn alone the love which has undone.’ 


by 
To lift our fatal tove to God from man.’ 
Teka that which, of these thre, seoms the best prescription.” 


Ld ¢ 1 


* [We have an tut very clever scene, of the 
bed of sn amorous matron, 





DON JUAN. 
— — — — — — — — — ———— —— — 


To love too much has ‘heen the only art 
I used ;-~I write in haste, and if a stain 
Be on this sheet, "tis not what it appears ; 
My eyeballs burn and throb, but have no tears, 


CXCHL 
“ ¥ loved, I love you, for this love have lost 


State, station, heaven, mankind's, my own esteem, i 


And yet can not regret what it hath cost, 
So dear is still the memory of that dream ; 
Yet, if I name my guilt, ‘tis not to boast, 
None can deem harshiier of me than 1 deem : 
I trace this scrawl because I cannot rest — 
I’ve nothing to reproach, or to request. 


CXCTY. 

«“ Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart, : 
*T is woman's whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart ; 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these can not estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 4 
To love again 5, and be again undone, § 


CXCV. 

*¢ You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 

Beloved and loving many ; all is o'er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 

My shame and sorrow deep in my heart's core: 
These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 

The passion which still rages as before, —- 
And so fareweH — forgive me, love me— No, - 
That word is idle now— but let it go. 7 


CXCVI. 
‘“‘ My breast has been all weakness, is so yet ; 
But still I think I can collect my mind ;& 
My blood still rushes where my spirit ’s set, 
As roll the waves before the settled wind ; 
My heart is feminine, nor can forget — 
To all, except one image, madly blind ; 
So shakes the needle, and so stands the pole, 
Ag vibrates my fond heart to my fix’d soul. 9 


CXCVII. 
« T have no more to say, but linger still, 
And dare not set my seal upon this sheet, 
And yet I may as well the task fulfil, 
My misery can scarce be more complete ; 
I had not lived till now, could sorrow kill; ſmect, 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow would 
And I must even survive this last adieu, 
And bear with life, to love and pray for you!” 


and of the torrent of rattling and audacious eloquence with 
which she repela the too just suspicions of her jealous lord. 
All this is merely comic, and a little coarse: — but then the 
poet chooses to make this shameless and abandoned woman 
address to her young gallant an cpistle breathing the very 
spirit of warm, devoted, a | unalterable love thus 
DE indirect} 


— OUT con in virtue to the —— and our 
reliance on truth and fidelity at en end for ever, Of this it is 
that we compiain. —. Jarraey.] : 


fatal now 
— {Or, “That word is} lot for we | hat let tga "NE 
; deadly now 
e Pꝛ 3 struggle, but can not collect my mind," — MS.] 


# [“ As-turns the needle trembling to the pole 
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CXCVM. 

This note was written upon cilt-edged paper. 
With a neat little crow-quill, slight and new ;' 
Her gmall white hand could hardly reach the taper, 

It trembled as magnetic needles do, 
And yet she did not let one tear escape her ; 

The seal a sun-flower ; “ Eile vous suit partout,"% 
The motto cut upon a white cornelian ; 
The wax was superfine, its hue vermilion. 


CXCIX. 
This was Don Juan's earliest scrape ; but whether 
‘J shall proceed with his adventures is 

Dependent on the public altogether ; 

We'll see, however, what they say to this. 
Their favour in an author's cap's a feather, 

And no great mischief's done by their caprice ; 
Aud if their approbation we experience, 
Perhaps they U have some more about a year hence. 


cc. 

My poem's epic, and is meant to be 

Divided in twelve books; each book containing, 
With love, and war, a heavy gale at sea, # 

A list of ships, and captains, and kings reigning, 
New characters; the episodes are three : ¢ 

A panoramic view of hell's in training, 
After the style of Virgil and of Homer, 
So that my name of Epic’s no misnomer. 5 


CCI. 

All these things will be specified in time, 

With strict regard to Aristotle's rules, 
The Vade Mecim of the true sublime, 

Which makes so many poets, and some fools : 
Prose poets like blank-verse, I’m fond of rhyme, 

Good workmen never quarrel! with their tools ; 
I've got new mythological machinery, 
And very handsome supernatural scenery. & 


1 [* With a neat crow-quill, rather hard, but new.’ — MS.] 
2 (Lord Byron had himself a seal bearing this motta.] 


“For sour tempest, take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and 
— and can them * er in one verse : aad to these, of 
rain, lightning and pits 
sufficit. 


our clouds aril billows well together cin they 
foam, and ¢ thic en your description here and there with o 
quicksand. Brew your tempest well in yuur head, before you 
set ita — For a battle: pick a large quantity of images 
and from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or two of 
Vir; if there remain any overplus, you may lay them 
by lor a skirmish. Season it well with similes, and it will 
make an exceilent battle.” — Swirr: Recipe for an Epic.] 


4 f“ And there are other incidents remai 


ich org feds Cia in fitting — 
‘With good d fon, and in current rhyme.” — M8.] 


§ [Lord Byron can scarcely be said to have written an 
if the "definition o f the Dictionnaire de Hier ted 


© (the loudest Nee can), quantum 


: od Eriqus, qui — A la poésie heroique, on 
qui déerit quelque. n, ée d'un héros. Le 
pique est un discours — avec art pour former 

meets par des instructions d¢gulaées sous fes allégortes 

— actlon racontée d'une roaniére sem- 

blable et — quil y a entre le poeme 
pique ef la 38 ue dans le pobme play les per- 
eonnes n'y so nf pin utr “eux — — * 5 — 
r 
Faction eft ——— axe BRYDGES Se 


© (For your machinery, take of deities, male and female, 


as man — them into two equal 

and keep Japit uplter tor ha tive colle, hee Juno > pat him ine fore | oo 
—— and Venus mollify — nm all occasions to 
wake wae of volatile M if yor have need of devils, draw 
then out 1's PF , and ts from 
Tasso. ose of these machines is evident ; and — 
epic poem can subsist without them, the wisest way is to re- 
serve them for your vo BWP.) 


rr — — — — —— — — — oe 


BYRON'B 





CccH. 
There's only ove slight difference between 
Me and my epic brethren gone before, 
And here the advantage is my own, I ween; 
(Not that I have not several merits more, 
But this wil more peculiarly be seen); 
They so embellish, that ‘tis quite a bore 
Their labyrinth of fables to thread through, 
Whereas this story's actually true. 


CCII. 
If any person doubt it, I appeal 
To history, tradition, and to facts, 
To newspapers, whose truth all know and feel, 
To plays in five, and operas in three acts ;7 
All these confirm my statement a good deal, 
But that which more completely faith exacts 
Is, that myself, and several now in Seville, 
Saw Juan’s last elopement with the devil. 


CCcIv. 

If ever I should condescend to prose, 

I’ll write poetical commandments, which 
Shall supersede beyond all doubt all those 

That went before; in these I shall enrich 
My text with many things that no one knows, 

And carry precept to the highest pitch : 
I'll call the work “ Longinus o'er a Bottle, & 
Or, Every Poet his own Aristotle.” 


CCV. 

Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge. 

Southey; 

Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthy : 9 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 

And Campbell's Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy : 


m COW VEGA ASYVD FSGS 45 VESD DAS TAUEWS SOUS iy BAe 


Commit — flirtation with the muse of Moore. 


7 [ To newspapers, to sermons, which the zeal 
Of pious men have published on his acts.” — M5.] 


® (“ F*ll call the work ‘ Reflections o'er a Bottle.’ — MS.} 


vie There are the Lakers, may 1 lord ; ay. | the — school 
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DON JUAN. 


CANTO i. 
£ OCYI. 
Thou shalt not covet Mr. Sotheby's Muse, 
His Pegasus, nor anything that’s bis; 


609 


Have not essay'd to multiply their clients, 
Because they tell me *t were in vain to try, 
And that the Edinburgh Review and Quarterly 


Thou shalt not bear false witness Ike “ the Blues”— | Treat a dissenting author very martyrly. 


(There's one, at least, 1s very fond of this); 
Thou shalt not write, ixshort, but what I choose; 
This is true criticism, and you may kiss— 
Exactly as you please, or not, - the rod ; 
But if you don't, I'll lay it on, by G—d ! 
CCVIL. 
If any person should presume to assert eee 
This story is not moral, first, I pray, a” 
That they will not cry out before they ‘re hurt, 
Then that they ‘ll read it o'er again, and say 
(But, doubtless, nobody will be so pert ), 
That this is not a moral tale, though gay : 
Besides, in Canto Twelfth, I mean to show 
The very plice where wicked people go. 
CCVIII. 
If, after all, there should be sume so blind 
To their own good this warning to despise, 
Led by some tortuosity of mind, 
Not to belflgve my verse and their own eyes, 
And cry that they “ the moral cannot find,” ; 
I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies ; 
Should captaina the remark, or critics, make, 
They also lie too — under a mistake. 
CCIX. 
The public approbation I expect, 
And beg they ’ll take my word about the moral, 
Which I with their amusement will connect 
(So children cutting teeth receive a coral) ; 
Meantime they ‘Il doubtless please to recollect 
My epical pretensions to the laurel : 
For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish, 
1’ve bribed my grandmother's review — the British. ! 


CCX. 

I sent it in a letter to the Editor, 

Who thank’d me duly by return of post — 
I’m for a handsome article his creditor ; 

Yet, if my gentle Muse he please to roast, 
And break a promise after having made it her, 

Denying the receipt of what it cost, 
And smear his page with gall instead of honey, 
All I can say is —- that he had the money. 


CCXL 
I think that with this holy new alliance 
I may ensure the public, and defy 
All other magazines of urt or science, 
Daily, or monthly, or three monthly ; I 


! (For the strictures of “* The British,” on this and the fol- 
lowing stanza, soe * Testimonios," No. XVI., ante, p. 581. ; 
and compare Lerd Byron’s “ Letter to the Editor of My 
Grandmother's Review,” { post APrenpix,)—** I wrote to 
you by last post,” says Lord B., Bologna, Aug. 24, 1819, “ en- 
closing a buffoouing for publication, addressed to the 
buffoon Roberts, who has thought proper to tie a canister 
to his own tail. Jt was written off-hand, and in the midst of 
circumstances not very favourable to facetiousness, so that 
* may, bitterness than enough far that 


Horace would not bear, 
When warm with youth..whea Tullus fll’d the 
chair,” — Francis.) 
» 3 (“I thought of it the other day.” —. MS.] 
4 Me nec femina, nec puer 
credula mutui, 


ama, nec spes 
Nee certare juvat mero ; 
. — * ———— Aorus.“ — Hon. 
yr me, alas! these are o'er 
For me the vernal gariand blooms no more; 


feel 
an etal # 
@ #' : 


Ay ah % {Long ere I dreamt of dating from the Brenta) 





CCX It. 
“ Non ego hoc ferrem calidu juventa 
Consule Planco%,” Horace said, and so 
Sez 1; by which quotation there is meant a 
Hint that some six or seven good years ago 


I was most ready to return a blow, 
And would not brook at all this sort of thing 
In my hot youth — when George the Third was King, 


CCXIIT. 
But now at thirty years my hair is grey — 
(I wonder what it will be like at forty ? 
I thought of a peruke the other day 3 —) 
My heart is not much greener ; and, in short, I 
Have squander'd my whole summer while ’t was May, 
And feel no more the spirit to retort; I 
Have spent my life, both interest and principal, 
And deem not, what I deem’d, my soul invincible. 


CCXATY. 
No more — no more — Oh ! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall Ifke dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee. 
Think’st thou the honey with those ohjects grew ? 
Alas ! 't was not in them, but in thy power 
To double even the sweetness of a flower. 


CCXV. 


| No more — no more — Oh! never more, my heart, 


Canst thou be my sole world, my universe ! 
Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 
‘Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse : 
The illusion ’s gone for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse, 
And in thy stead I’ve got a deal of judgment, 
Though heaven knows how it ever found a lodgment. 


CCXVL 
My days of love are over ; me no more ¢ 
The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow, 
Can make the fool of which they made before, — 
In short, I must not lead the life I did do; 
The credulous hope of mutual minds is o’er, 
The copious use of claret is forbid too, 
So for a good old-gentiemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice. 5 


No more the feats of wine I prove, 
Nor the delusive hopes of mutual love.” —FRancis.) 


$ (His constant recurrence te the praise of avarice in Doa 


Juan, and the humorous rest with wbich he delights to 
dwell on it, show how new-fangied, as well as how far from 
serious, was hie adoption of the “ good old-gentlemauly 
vice.” That his paralmony, however, was very far from 
being of that kind which Bacou “ withholding 
men from works of liberality,” is apparent from all that is 
known of his muniticence at this very period. Moons. 

“ Charity. purchased a shilling’s worth of salvation. If 
that was to be bought, Spang Selb more to my fellow- 
creatures in this life— sometimes for vice, but, if pot more 
Often, at least more considerably, for virtue —than I now 

1 never in my life gave a mistress so much as I 

ve sometimes given — man in honest distress. But, no 

wil Sawont’ eal ous fete hs eae ot er ve 
and when ju a done to me, 

when this that writes is as cold as the hearts which have 


stung it."*... Byron Diary, 1891.) 
Rr 
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Ambition was my idol, which was broken 

Before the shrines of Sorrow, and of Pleasure ; | 
1} And the two last jaye left me many a token 
O’er which reflection may be made at leisure : 
1 Now, like Friar Bacon’s brazen head, I ‘ve spoken, 
“ Time is, Time was, Time’s past !;” — a chymic 


treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent betimes — 
My heart in passion, and my head on rhymes. 
CCXVIIL 
What is the end of Fame 2%? ‘tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper ; 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour ; 3 
For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 
And bards burn what they call their “ midnight 
To have, when the original is dust, {taper,” 
A name, a wretched picture ‘4, and worse bust. > 
CCxXIX. 
What are the hopes of man? Old Egypt's King 
Cheops erected the first pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was just the thing 
To keep his memory whole, and mummy hid ; 
But somebody or other rummaging 
Burglariously broke his coffin’s lid : 
Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops. 6 


CCXX, 
But I, being fond of true philosophy, 

Say very often to myself, “ Alas! 

All things that have been born were born to die, 

And fiesh (which Death mows down to hay) is grass ; 
Youve pass’d your youth not so unpleasantly, 

And if you had it o'er again —- t would pass — 
So thank your stars that matters are no worse, 
And read your Bible, sir, and mind your purse.” 

CCXXL 
But for the present, gentle reader { and 

Still gentler purchaser ! the bard — that ’s I — 
Must, with permission, shake you by the hand, 7 

And so your humble servant, and good-bye ! 

We meet again, if we should understand 

Each other; and if not, I shall not try 
Your patience further than by this short sample — 
T were well if others follow'd my example. 


3 old legend of Friar Bacon says, that the brazen head 
- he capable of speech, after —— SUCTER- 
sively, “ Time is”’—* Time was'"’-—and ‘ Time is past,”’ 


the unity of catechising it having been neglected, 
Gambton tect — the and wae shattered’ tne a 
thousand pieces. } 


spirite— read the s - thought what Fame 
was, on €, ina case of murder, that ‘Mr. Wych, grocer, 
at Tunbridge, ecid eume » four, cheese, it is be- 
— nptaeredl —— psy woman accused. He had 
on 


(1 quote iv), abook, the Life of Pameia, 
which ig apple phe gw piling &¢. In the cheess 
was found, &c., and a lead of PF: wrapt round the bacon ! ‘ 
What would Bichariison, the vainest and luckiest of lieing 


tui —— — would he have could he have 
traced saad Ag Brena oe the French princes’ 
ego ag ts Johneaga), to the grocer’s counter, and 
sipty-reurderer’s bacon {{ 1" — Byron Diary, 182i.) 
* {“ Abt who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The where Fanie’s proud temple shines afar,” 


steep here 
* ——— being 
on, 
of Lawrence aud A 
the —— is a —— ual mate 


BYRON'S WORKS. 


* Go, little book, from this my solitude } 
I cast thee on the waters — go thy ways | 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days.” ¢ 
When Southey 's read, and Wordsworth understood, 
I can't help putting in my claim to praise — 
The four first rhymes are Southey’s every line : 


.| ForGod's sake, reader! take them not for mine, 


a me 


Don Guar. 





t 
CANTO THE SEOOND.9 


J. 
Ou ye! who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany, or Spain, 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions, 4 
It mends their morals, never mind 
The best of mothers and of educations; 
In Juan's case were but employ’d in #ain, 
Since, in a way that's rather of the odfiest, he 
Became divested of his native modesty. 10 








IL 

Yad he but been placed at a public school, 

In the third form, or even in the fourth, 
His daily task had kept bis fancy cool, 

At least, had he been nurtured in the north; 
Spain may prove an exception to the rule, 

But then exceptions always prove its worth — 
A lad of sixteen causing a divorce 
Puzzled his tutors very much, of course, 


I can’t say that it puzzles me at all, 
If all things be consider’d : first, there was 


His lady-.nother, mathematical, 


A never mind ; — his tutor, an old ass ; 
A pretty woman — (that’s guite natural, 

Or else the thing had hardly come to pass) 
A husband rather old, not much in unity 
With his young wife-——a time, and opportunity. 


tures of the other illustrious men of this age-—our Welling- 
tons, our Cannings, our Scotts, and Southeys.""— Quart. 
Rev. vol xlix. p. 221.) 


HS), A book — a damn'd bad picture — and worse bust.” — 
4 (This stanza appears to have been suggested by the fol- 


in the Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. to 
ufon of the Egyptians, that the soul never de- 





lowing 
“It was the 


accessible only 
passages, obstracted by stones of an enormous t, and #0 
b - all 3h pricoutions cf * Nota ben bes 
ow are 10 man a bone 
left of Cheops. either in the stane coffin, or in the » when 


Bkaw — 
7 (* Must bid — both ferewell in accents bland.” —- MS.) 
® (See Southey’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, aub Ane.) 
# pe s at ae 3%, 1818, finished Jant- 


"et Laat thet most precious stone of mones—blaspodenty.” | 
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GANTO ‘Te 


: IW. 
Well ‘well; the world must turn upon its axis, 
And all mankind tern with i, heads or tails, 
And live and die, make love and pay our taxes, 
And as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails ; 
The king commands us, and the doctor quacks us, 
The priest instructs, and so our life exhales, 


' A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 


Fighting, devotion, dust,——perhaps a name, 


V. 
I said, that Juan had been sent te Cadiz — 
A pretty town, I recollect it well — 
"Tis there the mart of the colonial trade is, 
(Or was, before Peru learn’d to rebel,) 
And such sweet girls —— I mean, such graceful ladies, 
Their very walk would make your bosom swell ; 
I can't describe it, though so much it strike, 
Nor liken it-—I never saw the like: 1 


VL 
An Arab horse, a stately stag, a barb 


New broke, a cameleopard, a gazelle, 
No —none € these will do; — and then their garb, 


Their veil and petticoat — Alas! to dwell 
Upon such thags would very near absorb 
A canto — their feet and ankles, — well, 


Thank Heaven I've got no metaphor guite ready, 
(And so, my sober Muse — come, let’s be steady — 


Vil. 
Chaste Muse |——well, if you must, you must)}—the veil 
Thrown back a moment with the glancing hand, 
While the o’erpowering eye, that turns you pale, 
Flashes into the heart : — All sunny land 
Of love! ‘When I forget you, may I fail 
To — say my prayers——but never was there 
plann'd 
A dress through which the eyes give such a volley, 
Excepting the Venetian Fazszioll. = 


VIX. 
But to our tale: the Donna Ines sent 
Her son to Cadiz only to embark ; 
To stay there had not answer'd her intent, 
But why ? — we leave the reader in the dark — 
’'T was for a voyage the young man was meant, 
As if a Spanish ship were Noah's ark, 
To wean him from the wickednesa of earth, 
And send him like a dove of promise forth. 


IX. 

Don Juan bade his valet pack his things 

According to direction, then received 
A lecture and some money: for four springs 

He was to travel ; and though Inez grieved 
(As every kind of parting has its stings), 

She hoped he would improve — perhaps belfeved : 
A letter, too, she gave (he never read it) 
Of g00d advice — and two or three of credit. 


a Bat dn me ff 1 ever saw the like.” MS.} - 
- —7* little handkerchiefs — the vells most 
aa a Thetr manners mending, and thelr morals 
mar — —— tet ett. 
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x. 
In the mean time, to pass her hours away, 
— —— J 
For naugtty children, who would rather play 
(Lake tfusnt rogues) the devil, or the fool 5 
Infants of three years olf were tanght that day, 
Dunces were whipt, or set upon a stool : 
The great success of Juan's education 


"| Spurr'd het te teach another generation. 3 


XI. 

Juan embark'd —- the ship got under way, 

The wind was fair, the water passing rough ; 
A devil of a sen rells in that bay, é 

As I, who ‘ve cross'd it oft, know well enough; 
And, statiding upon the deck, the dashing spray 

Fifes in one’s face, and makes it weather-tough : 
And there he stood to take, and take again, 
His first — perhaps his last ~— farewell of Spain. 


XII. 
I can't but say it is an awkward sight 
To see one's native land receding through 
The growing waters; it unmans one quite, 
Especially when life is rather new : 

I recollect Great Britain’s coast looks white, 
But almost every other country ’s blue, 
When gazing on them, mystified by distance, 

We enter on our nautical existence. 


AHI. 
So Juan stood, bewilder’d on the deck : 
The wind sung, cordage strain’d, and sailors swore, 
And the ship creak’d, the town became a speck, 
From which away so fair and fast they bore. 
The best of remedies is a beef-steak 
Against sea-sickness 5: try it, sir, before 
You sneer, and I assure you this is true, 
For I have found it answer—.so may you. 


= 


xIV. 
Don Juan stood, and, gazing from the stern, 
Beheld his native Spain receding far: 
First partings form a lesson hard to learn, 
Even nations feel this when they go to war ; 
There is a sort of unexprest concern, 
A kind of shock that sets one’s heart ajar : 
At leaving even the most unpleasant peopic 
And places, one keeps looking at the steeple. 


XV. 
But Juan had got many things to leave, 
Gis mother, and a mistress, and no wife, 
Bo that he had much better cause to grieve, 
Than many persons more advanced in life ; 
And if we now and then a sigh must heave 
At quitting even those we quit in strife, 
No doubt we weep for those the heart endears ~~ 
That ts, (Gi deeper griefs congeal our tears. 
how it would entiven and intreduce 
— ~—Byroh Letters, 1814.) 
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| BYRON'S WORKS. ‘caKre'n. | 
qo Ss XVL Julia, my love !|— (you raseal, Pedro, quicker) — 
| So Juan wept, aa -wept.the captive Jews Oh, Julia! — (this.curst vessel pitehes so) - 
By Babel’s waters, still remembering Sion : Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching 1" - 
I'd weep, —- bat mine is not a weeping Muse, (Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) 
And stich Ught griefs are not a thing to die on ; XXL 
Young men. should travel, if but to amuse | 
Themaélves;' and the next time their servants tie on | He felt that chilling heaviness of heart, 
Behind ‘their carriages their new portmanteau, — femme — * attends, 
be lined with this my canto. @ best apothecary 
Perhaps it may y The loss of love, the treachery of friends, 
XVII. Or death of those we dote on, when a part 
And Juan wept, and much he sigh’d and thought, Of us dies with them as each fond hope ends: 
While his salt tears dropp'd into the salt sea, No doubt he would have been much more pathetie, 


“ Sweets to the sweet ;” (I like so much to quote; But the sea acted as a strong emetic. 
You must excuse this extract, — ‘tis where she, 
The Queen of Denmark, for Ophelia brought XXII. 
Flowers to the grave ;) and, sobbing often, he Love 's a capricious power: I ‘ve known it hold 
Out through a fever caused by its own heat, 


| 

Reflected on his present situation, 
And serigusly resotved on reformation. But be rnuch puzzled by a cough and cold, 
— And find a quinsy very hard to treat ; 

} 





. XVIL Against ali noble maladies he ’s bold, 

“ Farewell, my Spain! a long farewell !" he cried, But vulgar illnesses don't like to meet, 

“ Perhaps I may revisit thee no more, Nor that a anecze should interrupt his sigh, 
Bat die, as many an exiled heart hath died, Nor inflammations redden his blind eye. 

Of its own thirst to see again thy chore : 
Farewell, where Guadalquivir’s waters glide ! XxXIII. 

Farewell, my mother ! and, since all is o'er, But worst of all is nausea, or a pain. 
Farewell, too, dearest Julia !— (here he drew About the lower region of the bowels ; f 
Her letter out again, and read it through. ) Love, who heroically breathes a vein, t 

Shrinks from the application of hot towels, 


| 

And purgatives are dangerous to his reign, | 
Sea-sickness death ; his love was perfect, how else || 
Could Juan's passion, while the billows roar, 
Resist his stomach, ne’er at sea before ? 

| 


XXIV. | 

The ship, call’d the most holy “ Trinidada,” ! [ 

Was steering duly for the port Leghorn; 
For there the Spanish family Moncada 

xX. Were settled long ere Juan’s sire was dorn ; 


| 
“ Sooner shall heaven kiss earth (here he fell sicker) | They were relations, and for them he had a | 
H 
| 


XIX. 
« And ob! if c’er I should forget, I swear — 
. But that ’s impossible, and cannot be — 

Sooner shall this blue ocean melt to air, 

Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair! 

Or think of anything, excepting thee ; 
A mind diseased no remedy can physic — 
{Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick. ) 


—F —ñ — — — — — — —— ——— —— —— — 


| 
| 


Oh, Julia! what is every other woe ? — Letter of introduction, which the morn 
(For God's sake let me have a glass of liquor ; Of his departure had been sent him by 
Pedro, Battista, help me down below. ) His Spanish friends for those in Italy. 


3 {In 1799, while Lord Byron was the pupil of Dr. Glennie, { deunds, in reality, to the noble author's credit. Every onc 
wich, among the books that lay accessible to the boys | who has looked into the sources from which Shakspeare | 
was a pam — Narrative of the Shipwreck of took the stories of his plays, must know that in ‘ Julias | 
of Arracan, in the Year 1795.” The | Cesar’ and‘ Coriulanus,” he has taken whole d » with 
phiet attracted but Httle public attention; but, among | remarkable exactness, from North's translation of Plutarch. | 
stadents of Dulwich Grove it was a favourite | Now, it is that very circumstance which — those | 
eld Breau had : bar haps, in — oc tk — — — ——* & | 
® some share, per A Ww e e com- | 
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GANTO M. 


XXV. 

His suite consisted of three servants and 

A tutor, the lceritiate Pedrilo, 
Who several languages did understand, 

But now lay sick and speechless on his pillow, 
And, rocking in hts hammock, long’d for land, 

His headache being increased by every billow ; 
And the waves oozing through the port-hole made 
His berth a little damp, and him afraid. 


XXVL 
"T was not without some reason, for the wind 
Increased at night, until it blew a gale ; 
And though ‘t was not much to a naval mind, 
Some landsmen would have look'd a little pale, 
For sailors are, in fact, a different kind : 
At sunsct they began to take in sail, 
For the sky show’d it would come on to blow, 
And carry away, perhaps, a mast or 80. 


XXVIL 
At one o'clock the wind with sudden shift 
Threw the ship right into the trough of the sea, 
Which struck her aft, and made an awkward rift, 
Started the stern-post, also shatter'd the 
Whole of her stern-frame, and, ere she could lift 
Herself from out her present jeopardy, 
The rudder tore away: 't was time to sound 
The pumps, and there were four feet water found. } 


XXVIMIII. 

One gang of people instantly was put 

Upon the pumps, and the remainder set 
Tv get up part of the cargo, and what not ; 

But they could not come at the leak as yet ; 
At last they did get at it really, but 

Still their salvation was an even bet: 
The water rush'd through in a way quite puzziins, 
While they thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, bales of 

muslin, ® 


XXIX. 
Into the opening; but all such ingredients [down, 
Would have been vain, and they must have gone 
Despite of all their efforts and expedients, 
But for the pumps : I'm glad to make them known 
To all the brother tars who may have need hence, 
For fifty tons of water were upthrown 
By them per hour, and they had all been undone, 
But for the maker, Mr. Mann, of London. $ 


And witness of the malice and displeasure 

Which thou should’ st bear me : only thai name remains; 
The cruelty and cnvy cf — 
Permitted by our dastard cs, who 
Have att forsook me, hath devour'd the rest ; 
‘And suffer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy dearth; Not out of ope, 
Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 

J had fear'd death, of all men i the world 

Iw have ‘voided thee.!” 


Cortolanus, Act 4th, Scene 5th.) 
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XXX. , 
As day advanced the weather seem'd to abate, 
And then the leak they. reckon’d to reduce, - 
And keep the ship afloat, though three feet yet 
Kept two hand and one chain-pump still in use. . 
The wind blew fresh again: as it grew late | 
A squall came on, and while some guns broke loose, 
A gust - which all descriptive power transcends — 
Laid with one blast the ship on her beam ends. 4 


XXXI. 

There she lay, motionless, and seem'd upset ; 

The water left the hold, and wash'd the decks, 5 
And made a scene men do not soon forget ; 

For they remember battles, fires, and wrecks, .. 
Or any other thing that brings regret, 

Or breaks their hopes, or hearts, or heads, or necks: 
Thus drownings are much talk’d of by the divers, 
And swimmers, who may chance to be survivors. 


XXXII. 

Immediately the masts were cut away, 

Both main and mizen; first the mizen went, 
The main-mast follow'd: but the ship still lay 

Like a mere log, and baffled our intent. 
Foremast and bowsprit were cut down, and they 

Eased her at last (although we never meant 
To part with all till every hope was blighted), 
And then with violence the old ship righted. 6 


XXXIIL 

It may be easily supposed, while this 

Was going on, some people were unquiet, 
That passengers would find it much amiss 

To lose their lives, as well as spoil their diet : 
That even the able seaman, deeming his 

Days nearly o'er, might be disposed to riot, 
As upon such occasions tars will ask 
For grog, and sometimes drink rum from the cask. 


XXXIV. 
There's nought, no doubt, so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion: thus it was, 
Some plunder'd, some drank spirits, some sung psalms, 
The high wind made the treble, and as bass 
The hoarse harsh waves kept time; fright cured the 
qualms 
Of all the luckless landsmen's sea-sick maws : 
Strange sounds of wailing, blasphemy, devotion, 
Clamour’d in chorus to the roaring ocean, 


jackets, bates of muslin, and everything | of the a — 


| 


* ag could be got, into the opening." — Her- 

es. 
$ (“ Notwithstanding the puraps discharged Jifty tone of | 

water an hour, the sip nly — have xone down, had 


not our expedienis been attended with some success. The 
pumps, to the excellent construction of which 1 owe the pre- 
yi ee of my life, were made by Mr. Mann of London.” — 
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4 [de the next day adeanced, the weather appeared ty 
moderate, the men continued incessantly at the pulnps, and 


every exertion was made to Lecp the ship afloat. co was 
thiy done, when a gust, cxoceding in violence everything of 
the kind I had ever seen, or conceive, laid the shipan her 

beam ends." .- Loss of the ur.] —F 
$ f** The ship motionices, and, to all ap ce, irre- 
y overset. anid appeared 


water forsook the 
Ibid 


& {** Imtnediate directions were given a cut away the main 
miten waste, trusting, when the ebip righted, to be able 

to wear her. On cutting one or two » the migex- 
tmast went first over, but without producing the smallest 
effect on the and, on cutting the lanyard of ove shroad, 
the main-msast . 
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XXXV. 
chief had been done, but for 
Gur Juan, whe, with sense beyond his years, 
Got to the spirit-room, and stood before 
It with a gatr of pistols; and their fears, | 
As if Death ‘were more dreadful by his door | 
Of five than water, spite of oaths and tears, 
Kept still aloof the crew, who, ere they sunk, 
Thought it would be becoming to die drunk. * 


XXXVI, 
* Give us more grog,” they cried, * for it will be 
All one an hour hence.” Juan answer'd, “ No! 
*T is true that death awaits both you and me, . 
HFet let us die like men, not sink below 
Like brutes: "and thus his dangerous post kept he, 5 
And none Uked to anticipate the blow ; 
And even Pedrillo, his most reverend tutor, 
Was for some rum a disappointed suitor. 


XXXVIL 
The good old gentleman was quite aghast, 
And made a loud and pious lamentation ; 
Repented all his sins, and made a last 
Irrevocable vow of reformation ; 
Nothing should tempt him more (this peril past) 
To quit his academic occupation, 
In cloisters of the classic Salamanca, 
To follow Juan's wake, like Sancho Panca. 


XXXVIII. 
But now there came a flash of hope once more ; 
Day broke, and the wind lull'd: the masts were gone, 
The leak increased ; shoals round her, but no shore, 
The vessel swam, yet still she held her own. 
They tried the pumps again, and though before 
Their desperate efforts seem’d all useless grown, 
A glimpse of sunshine set some hands to bale — 
The stronger pump’d, the weaker thramm’d a suil. 4 


XXXILX. 
Under the vessel's keel the sail was pass’d, 
And for the moment it had some effect ; ° 
But with a leak, and not a stick of mast, 
Nor rag of canvas, what could they expect: 
But still tis best to struggle to the last, 
"T is never too late to be wholly wreck’d: 


3) Perhaps the whole would have got drunk, but for.” — 


*TA ——— Was appointed to guard the spirit-room, 
— that vnh nappy. desire of u devoted crew te die ina 


he satiors, though in other — 
orderly in —— tas pressed eagerly upon hin.” — Loss 
— —— they \ 

— * exclahned, ‘ it will Se ail one 
on hon hence — * keno te must dic,” replied the gallant 
‘bait Bet wt che like men !' —~ armed with a brace 
— —2 oe his post, even while the ship was sinking.” 
4 —* exertion of the chain-pump, we 
‘al who were She wate * —— rotenone, had 

6 [Tis ugly dying in the Gelfof Lyons.” — MS.) .« 
7 {* Tho shin laboured so newek, that 1 could scarce howe 
eke Sects erie swim till morning: our sufferings were very great 
— Luss of the Abergavenny 


for want of water.” — 
8 {“ Tee weather again 


The ship labuared greatly ; the waiter apncared in 
and hold. The teathare 
feats —— — 


my reeds soa trecees," cas 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 


GARTO I, 


And though ‘tis true that man can only die once, 
*T is not so pleasunt in the Galf of Lyons, 6 


There winds and waves had harl’d them, and from 
thence, 
Withont their will, they carried them away ; 
For they were forced with steering to dispense, 
And never had as yet a quiet day 
On which they might repose, or even commence 
A Jurymast or rudder, or could say 
The ship would swim an hour, which, by good luck, 
Still swam —- though not exactly like a duck. 


XIA. 

The wind, in fact, perhaps, was rather less, 

But the ship labour’d so, they scarce could hope 
To weather out much longer ; the distress 

Was also great with which they had to cope 
For want of water, and thelr solid mess 7 

Was scant enough: in vain the telescope 
Was used — nor sail nor shore appear'd in sight, 
Nought but the heavy sea, and coming night. 


| XLII. 


Azain the weather threaten'd, — again blew § 
A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear’d ; yet, though the people knew 
All this, the most were patient, and some bold, 
| Until the chains and leathers were worn through 
| Of all our pumps: —a wreck complete she roll'd, 
i At mercy of the waves, whose mercies are 
| Like human beings during civil war. 


XLII. 
Then came the carpenter, at last, with tears 
In his rough cyes, and told the captain, he 
Could do no more: he was a man in years, 
| And Jong had voyaged through many a stormy sea, 
| And ff he wept at length”, they were not fears 
That made his eyelids as a woman's he, 
But he, poor fellow, had a wife and children, — 
Two things for dying people quite bewildering. 


XLIV. 
The ship was evidently settling now 10 
¥ast by the head ; and, all distinction gone, 
Some went to prayers again, and made a vow 
Of candies to their saints !} ~~ but there were none 


of tham 


snore for them, Seeing thelr efforts u 
the Abcr« 


seless, 
burst into tears, and wept like children. ” Loss 
gavenny.} 

io (* I perceived the ship scitling by the Acad." Ibid.) 

(The following extract is taken from Lord Byron’s own 

opy of Erasmus's Dialogues. The delightful colloquy en- 

tit ed “ Nat * ” must, as it is obvious from his lordship's 

— ave been mach in his handa: —Aderat 

— qitidam, qui promittebat montes sures Virginl 

Walsamganice, Py vivus attigisset terram: alii multa pro- 


tnittebant ligne ¢ quod esset in tall loco, Unum audiri, 


non sine rieu, qui clard voce, ne non exandiretar, policeretur 
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— —* —— Tum ille, voce 
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To pay them with ; and some looxd o’er the bow ; 
Some hoisted out the boats ; and there was one 

That bega’d Pedrillo for an sbsotution, 

Who told him to be damn'd— in his confusion. ! 


xLy. 

Some lash'd them in their hammocks ; some put on 
Their best clothes, as if going to a fair ; 

Some cursed the day on which they saw the sun, 
And gnash'd their teeth, and, howling, tore their 

And others went on as they had begun, [hair ; 
Getting the boats out, being well aware 

That a tight boat will live in a rough sea, 

Unless with breakers close beneath her lee. # 


XLVI. 
The worst of all was, that in their condition, 

Having been several days in great distress, 
: "Tt was difficult to get out such provision 

As now might render their long suffering less : 
|| Men, even when dying, dislike inanition ; 8 
| 
| 


Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is mask’d but to assall. 7 
Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, | 
And grimly darkied o'er the faces pale, a. 
And the dim desolate deep: twelve days hed Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 





Il. 

Some trial had been making at a raft, 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 

A sort of thing at which one would have laugh’d, ® 
If any laughter at such times could be, 

Unless with people who too much have quaff’d, 
And have a kind of wild and horrid glee, 

Half epileptical, and half hysterical : — 

Their preservation would have been a miracle. 


LL 
At half-past eight o'clock, boorns, hencoops, spars, 
And-all things, for a chance, had been cast loose, 
That stiJl could keep aflost the struggling tars, 9 
For yet they strove, although of no great use: 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with their crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And, going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 10 


LI. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave,— 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 4 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


LIII. 

And first one universal shriek there rush'd. 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agany. 32 — 


Their stock was damaged by the weather's stress: 
Two casks of biscuit, and a keg of butter, 
Were all that could be thrown into the cutter. 


XLVII. 

But in the Jong-boat they contrived to stow 

Some pounds of bread, though injured by the wet ; 
Water, a twenty-gallon cask or so; 

Six flasks of wine; and they contrived to get 
A portion of their beef up from below, 4 

And with a piece of pork, moreover, met, 
But scarce enongh to serve them for a luncheon — 
Then there was rum, eight gallons in a puncheon. 


XLVIII. 

The other boats, the yawl and pinnace, had 

Been stove in the beginning of the gale ; > 
| And the long-boat’s condition was but bad, 
As there were but two blankets for a sail, 6 
And one oar for a mast, which a young lad 
i: Threw in by good luck over the ship’s rail ; 
‘! And two boats could not hold, far less be stored, 
: To save one half the people then on board. 
— XLIX. 
| "Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down 
‘| Over the waste of waters ; like a veil, 
t 





‘ as he could, the man reiterated this offer, an acquaintance 
: that by chance stood next, known to him, touched him with 
| his elbow, and said —‘ Have a care what you promise ; though 
_ you make an auction of all your goods, you ‘ll not be able to 
'' pay.’ Then he says, with a voice now lower, to wit, lest 

‘ Christopher should hear, —-* Hold your tongue, you fool; do 
, you think I speak from my heart? if once I touch land, I’ 
not give him a tallow candle.'”’— CLarke’s Translation.) 


' {You cannot imagine,” ‘says Cardinal de Retz, (who 

narrowly escaped shipwreck in the Gulf of Lyons) — “the 
horror of o great storm: you can as little tmagine the ridi- 
, cule Of it. ery were at their 
jeeaing themselves. @ private cap 
n the 
'| his ved scarf to brought to him, saying, that a true 
' Spantard ought to diz his king’s marks of distinction. 
| foot struck a poor Neupelitas in the chops; who, mot being 
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able to stand, was craw Ga aloud, : Sonhor 


n af the galley caused, 


Don Fernando, por l’amor de Dios, confession.’ tain, 
' when he struck him, anid to him, ‘Inimigo de Dios. piedes 
nter- 


. confession {’ and on m resenting to him, that 
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— —— monk — 

great rast, that St. Francis 
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$ (* Some appeared ly resigned, went to their Aam- 
mocks, and desired thelr messmates to iash them in; others 
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the most predominant idea was that ating on their beat 
and cieanest clothes. The bouts sey one the side.” — 
albergavenny.] 

3 ats * will prove hungry, even when next perdition.” 
— AUR Ye 


4 (* Hight bags of rice, stz flasks of wine, and a small is 
tity of salted beef and pork, were a into the al ge i 
provisions for the whole.” — Wreck of the Sydney.) t 

5 [“ The yawil was stove alongside and sunk.’ — Centeur.] 

® [One oar was erected for a matn-mast, and the other bent 
to the breadth of the blankets for a sail.” — Loss of the Wel- 
lington Transport. ‘ 

* (‘Which being withdrawn, discloses but the frown 

Of one who hates us, so the night was shown,” &c._—MS§.] 

® [As rafts had been mentioned by the carpenter, I 
thought it right to make the attempt. It em impossible ir 
any man to deceive himself with the — of being saved on 
a or in such a sea as this.” — Centaur. 

* Spore, booms, hemooops, and thing busyant, were 
therefore cast loose, that the men might have somé chance to 
sare themselves.” — Loss of the Pandora.) 

: 10 f* We page —— — the ship, ——— gave & 
eavy iurch , an went down, head foremost. — 
Lady Hobart. 

1. [* At this instant, one of the officers told the ceptola she 
was Going own, bidding farew: boerd:: 
the crew had just time to leap overboard, which they did, ut- 
tering: 2 most dreaded yctl.” Pandora. | 

1? [How accurately has es described the whole progress 
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. LIV, 

The boats, as stated, kad got off before, 

And in them crowded several of the crew; 
And yet their present hope was hardly more 

Than what it bad been, for so strong It blew 
There was slight chance of reaching any shore ; 

And then they were too many, theugh so few — 
Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got aftoat. 


LY. 

All the rest perish’d ; near two hundred souls 

Had left their bodies; and what’s worse, alas! 
When over Catholics the ocean rolls, 

They must wait several weeks before a mass 
Takes off one peck of purgatorial couis, 

Because, till people know what's come to puss, 
They won't lay out their money on the dead — 
It costs three francs for every mass that’s said. 


LVI 
Juan got into the long-boat, and there 
Contrived to help Pedrilio to a place ; 
It seem'd as if they had exchanged their care, 
For Juan wore the magisterial face 
Which courage gives, while poor Pedrillo’s pair 
Of eyes were crying for their owner's case : 
Battista, though, (a name call'd shortly Tita), 
Was lost by getting at some aqua-vita. 


LVIL 

Pedro, his valet, too, he tried to save, 

But the same cause, conducive to his los, 
Left him so drunk, he jump'd into the wave, 

As o'er the cutter’s edge he tried to cross, 
And so he found a wiue-and-watery grave ; 

They could not rescue him although so close, 
Because the sea ran higher every minute, 
And for the buat — the crew kept crowding in it. 


LVIII. 

A small old spaniel, — which bad been Don Jdse’s, 

His father's, whom he loved, as ye may think, 
For on such things the memory reposes 

With tenderness —-stood howling on the brink, 
Knowing, (dogs have such intellectual noses !) 

No doubt, the vessel] was about to sink; 
And Juan caught him up, and ere be stepp’d 
Off threw him in, then after him he leap‘d. ! 


LIX. 

He also stuff'd his money where he could 

About his person, and Pedrillo's too, 
Who let him do, in fact, whate’er he would, 

Not knowing what himself to say, or do, 
As every rising wave his dread renew'd ; 

Bot Juan, trusting they might still get through, 
And deeming there were remedies for any ill, 
Thus re-ernbark'd his tutor and his spantel. 


of a shipwreck, to the final catastrophe ! — Sin Joux Barrow : 
Ganong of the Bounty.} 
J {* The hoat, being fastened to the rigging, was no snonor 
pric the greatest of the water, then adog of mine 
~~ to me running — the gunwale. J took hon in.” 
Shipwreck af the Betacy. 


4 [* ¥e-blew « violent storm, en that between the seas the 
sail ‘was becalmed ; and when on the top of the tae, tt was 
5 sare tn etay tainen danger ued distress | the asa tare 
‘We wore r ens: the aca 
ower the arm of the boat. which obliged us to bale with 
our might.” Migh's 
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LX. 

*T was a rough night, and blew ao stiffly yet, 

That the sail was becalm'd between the seas, 
Though on the wave's high top too much to sect, 

They dared not take ft in for all the breese : 
Each sea curl'd o'er the stern, and kept them wet, 

And made them bale without a moment's esse, @ 
So that themselves as well as hopes were damp‘d, 
And the poor little cutter quickly swamp'd. 


LXE. 

Nine souls more went in her: the long-boat still 

Kept above water, with an oar for mast, 
Two blankets stitch’d together, answering lil 

Instead of sail, were to the oar made fast; 
Though every wave roll'd menacing to fill, 

And present peril all before surpass'd, ? 
They grieved for those who perish’d with the cutter, 
And also for the biscuit-casks and butter. 


LXII. 

The sun rose red and fiery, a sure sign 

Of the continuance of the gale: to run 
Before the sea until it should grow fine, 

Was all that for the present could be done: 
A few tea-spoonfuls of their rum and wine 

Were served out to the people, who begun 4 
To faint, anil damaged bread wet through the bags, 
And most of them had little clothes but rags. 


LXIIL 

They counted thirty, crowded in a space 

Which left scarce room for motion or exertion 3 
They did their best to modify thelr case, 

One halfsate tp, though numb’d with the immersion, 
While ¢’ other half were laid down in their place, 

At watch and watch; thus, shivering like the tertian 
Ague in its cold fit, they fill'd their boat, 
With nothing but the sky for a great coat. 5 


LXIV. 
Tis very certain the desire of life 
Profongs it: this fs obvious to physicians, 
; When patients, nefther plagued with friends nor wife, 
| Survive through very desperate conditions, 
: Because they still can hope, nor shines the knife 
' Nor shears of Atropos befure their visions : 
; Despair of all recovery spoils longevity, 
! And makes men's miseries of alarming brevity. 


LXV. 
' “Tia said that persons living on annuities 
Are Jongcr lived than others,-— God knows why, 
, Unless to plague the grantors,—yet so true ft fs, 
' That some, I really think, do never die- 
Of any creditors the worst a Jew it {s, 
, And that's their mode of furnishing supply . 
' In my young days they Jent me cash that way, 
Which I found very troublesome to pay. 


I 
' 
| 
i 
{ 


3 [“ Before it was dark, a blanket was disenvered In the 
boat. This was immediately bent to one of the stretchers, 
and under tt, as a eadl, we actidded all night, in expectation of 
being swallowed by every ware.''— Centaur.) 

4 [" The sun rose red and .@ sure indication of a severe 

of wind. — We could du vothing more than run hefore 
s0a.— J severed a lea-spoonful of raim to every prin. 
broad we found was damaged and rotten." —— BLiGH:) 
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§ (“ As our lodging was very wretched 

wand of roum, | endeavoured to remedy thia defect, by puttlug 
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LXVI. 

"Tis thus with peaple in an open boat, 

They live upon the love of life, and bear 
‘More than can be believed, or even thought, 

And stand like rocks the tempest’s wear and tear ; 
1 And hardship still has been the sailor's lot, 

Since Noah's ark went cruising here and there ; 
She had a curious crew as well as cargo, 
TAke the first old Greek privateer, the Argo. 


LXAVILI. 

But man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals, at least one meal a day ; 
He cannot live, ke woodcocks, upon suction, 

But, Hike the shark and tiger, must have prey ; 
Although his anatomical construction ; 

Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way, 
Your labouring people think beyond all question 
Beef, veal, and mutton, better for digestion. 


LXVIIL 

And thus it was with this our hapless crew ; 

For on the third day there came on a calm, 
And though at first their strength it might renew, 

And lying on their weariness like balm, 
Lull’d them like turtles sleeping on the blue 

Of ocean, when they woke they felt a quulin, 
And fell all ravenously on their provision, 
Instead of hourding it with due precision. 


: LXIX. 

The consequence was casily foreseen — 

They ate up all they had, and drank their wine, 
In spite of all remonstrances, and then 

On what, in fact, next day were they to dine ? 
They hoped the wind would rise, these fuclish men ! 

And carry them to shore; these hopes were fine, 
But as they had but one oar, and that brittle, 
It would have been more wise to save their victual. 


LXX. 

The fourth day came, but not a breath of air, ! 

And Ocean slumber’d like an unwean'd child: 
The fifth day, and their boat lay floating there, 

The sea and eky were blue, and clear, and mild— 
With their one oar (I wish they had had a pair) 

What could they do? and hunger's rage grew wild : 
So Juan's spanicl, spite of his entreating, 
Was kill'd, and portion’d out for present eating. 2 


LXXL 
On the sixth day they fed upon his hide, 
And Juan, who had still refused, because 


ö— — — — —— — ee ne 


! (* The fourth day came, and not a breath of air, &c. - 
Buca.) 


7 (* The fourth as we began to suff'r exceedingly from 
hunger aud thirst. I then seized my dog, and prunes my 
knife luto ite throat, We caught his vlood In the hat, re- 
ceiving in our hands and drinkl: what ran over; we after- 
wards drank in turn out of the hat, and felt ourselves re- 
freshed.” Sh the Betsey.) 


5 [‘ Now, however, when Mr. Byron was at home with 
his dog, a party came to tell him their necessities were such, 
that they must eat the dog, or starve. In spite of Mr. B.'s 
desire to preserve the fulthful animal, they took him by force 
aug kited him. Thinking he was entities to a share, he par- 
took of their repast. Three weeks afterwards, recollectin 
the sput where the deg was killed, he went tu it, and was gi 
- — a of the paces and skin.” —. Commopokk BYRON'S 


ve. 
destroying each other 


4 ie fact of men, in extreme cases, 
for ng hunger, is but too well established 
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«GIT 
The creature was his father’s dog that died, . 
Now feeling all the vulture in his jaws,. 
With some remorse réceived (though first denied) 
As a great favour one of the fore-paws, 3 ’ 
Which he divided with Pedrilio, who 
Devour’d it, longing for the other too. 


LXXIL 
The seventh day, and no wind — the burning 
sun 

Blister’d and scorch’d, and, stagnant on the sea, 
They lay like carcasses ; and hope was none, 

Save in the breeze that came not: savagely 
They glared upon each other — all was done, . 

Water, and wine, and food, — and you might see 
The Jongings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes, 


LXXII. 

At length one whisper'd his companion, who 
Whisper'd another, and thus it went round, 

And then into a hoarser murmur grew, 
An oniunous, and wild, and desperate sound ; 

And when his comrade’s thought each sufferer knew, 
»T was but his own, suppress’d till now, he 

found : 
And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food. ¢ 


— — — 


LXXIV. 


But ere they came to this, they that day shared 

Some leathern caps, and what remain’d of 
shoes ; 

And then they look’d around them, and despair'd, 
And none to be the sacrifice would choose ; 

At length the lots were torn up 5, and prepared, 
But of materials that must shock the Muse — 

Having no paper, for the want of better, 

They took by force from Juan Julia’s letter. 


LXXV. 


| 
| 
The lots were made, and mark’d, and mix'd, and 
handed, | 
In silent horror, and their distribution | 
Lull'd even the savage hunger which demanded, 
Like the Promethean vulture, this pollution ; 
None in particular had sought or plann’d it, 
*T was nature gnaw'd them to this resolution, 
By which none were permitted to be neuter — 
And the lot fell on Juan's luckless tutor. 
Méduse, when wrecked on the coast of Africa, and also on |; 


the rock in the Mediterranean, when the Nautilus frigate was 
lost. — Six Jo#n Banaow.) 


5 ('* Being driven to distress for want of food, they svaked 
their shoce, and two hairy caps which were among them, in 
the water; which being rendered soft, each partook of them. 
But day after day having passed, and the cravings of hunger 
preaying hard upon them, they fell upon the horrible and 

expedient of cating each other ; and in order to pre- { 
veut any contention about who should become the foud of the 
others, they cast lots to determine the sufferer.” — Sugerings 

the Crew of the Thomas.) : 


; © [* The lote were ——— mg voce all bia 
‘wrote upon 5 a r the : 

folded them up, put them into That, and shook them together. 
The crew, meanwhile, preserved an gitence ; each ege 
fixed and each mouth open, while terror was strongly 


was 
| impressed upon every countenance. The unhappy person, | 
with manly —— resigned hirnself oo his merase BEBO 


extont, on the raft of the French frigate | ciates.”~ Farneine in tke American Ship Peggy 
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| LXXVL 

He but requested to be bled to death : 

The surgeon had. his instruments, and bled } 
Pedrillo, and #0 gently ebb'd his breath, 

You hardly could perceive when he was dead. 
‘He died as born, 2 Catholic in faith, 

Like most in the belief in which they re bred, 
And first a little crucifix he kiss’d, 
And then held out his jugular and wrist. 


LXXVIL. 

The surgeon, as there was no other fee, 

Had his first choice of morsels for his pains ; 
But being thirstiest at the moment, he 

Preferr'd a draught from the fast-flowing veins : 2 
Part was divided, part thrown In the sea, 

And such things as the entratis and the brains 
Regaled two sharks, who follow'd o'er the billow — 
The sailors ate the rest of poor Pedrillo. 


LXXVIII. 
The sailors ate him, all save three or four, 
Who were not quite so fond of animal food ; 
To these was added Juan, who, before 
Refusing his own spanicl, hardly could 
Feel now his appetite increased much more ; 
“"T was not to be expected that he should, 
Even in extremity of their disaster, 
Dine with them on his pastor and his master. 


LXXIX. 

7 was better that he did not; for, in fact, 

The consequence was awful in the extreme ; 
For they, who were most ravenous in the act, 

Went raging mad 3—— Lord! how they did blas- 

pheme ! 

And foam, and roll, with strange convulsions rack'd, 

Drinking salt-water like a mountain-stream, 
Tearing, and grinning, howling, screeching, swearing, 
And, with hyena-laughter, died despairing. 


LXXX. 
Their numbers were much thinn’d by this infliction, 
And ail the rest were thin enough, Heaven knows ; 
And some of them had lost their recollection, 
Happier than they who still perceived their woes ; 
But others ponder'd on a new dissection, 
As if not warn'd sufficiently by those 
Who had already perish’d, suffering madly, 
For having used their appetites so sadly. 


{** He requested to be bled to death, the surgeon being with 
them, and baving Ais case of instruments iu his pocket when 
he quirted the ship.” — Thomas.} 

2 [** No sooner had the fatal Instrument touched the vein, 
than the operator applied his parched Ups, and drank the 
dblaod at it 


at while the reat anxiously watrled the 
vietin's breath, that they might proceed to satisfy 
the hunger preyed upon them to so frightful a de- 
BTCC. ame 


3 (“* Those whe giutted themsctves with human flesh and 
gore, and whose stomachs retained the unnatural food, soon 
perished with raging sesantly,” tcc. — Zeid.) 

4 [* Another expedient we hed frequent recourse to, fird- 
ing fe supplied cur mouths with temporary ioisture, was 

any substance we find, generally a bit of 
canvass, or even lead.” Juno.} 


5 [* On the 26th, at noon, we caught a noddy, J divider it 
—*2 portions, In the evening we vaught two boobics." 


. Oe Pientaic weston aoa 
reese N teechio misero co’ denté 
’ Cie foro all' vero, come dan oan Torti.” 


ag fendered by Dante’ 
The pastage is une Rome? by Dante's Inet 
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LXXXI. 
And next they theught upen the master’s mate, 
As fattest; but he saved himpelf, because, 
Besides being much averse from such a fate, 
There were some other reasons: the first wae, 


| He had been rather indisposed of late ; 


And that which chiefly proved his saving clause, 
Was a small present made to him at Cadiz, 
By general subscription of the ladies. 


LXXXIV. 
Of poor Pedrillo something still remain'd, 
But was used sparingly, — some were afraid, 
And others still their appetites constrain’d, 
Or but at times a little supper made; 

All except Juan, who throughout abstain’d, 
Chewing a plece of bamboo, and some lend : ¢ 
At length they caught two boobies, and a noddy, 5 

And then they left off eating the dead body. 


LIXXLII. 
And if Pedrillo's fate should shocking be, 
Remember Ugolino ® condescends 
To eat the head of his arch-enemy 
The moment after be politely ends 
His tale: if foes be food in hell, at sea 
T is surely falr to dine upon our friends, 
When shipwreck’s short allowance grows too scanty, 
Without being much morc horrible than Dante. 


LXXXIV. 

And the same night there fell a shower of rain, 

For which their mouths gaped, like the cracks of 

earth 

When dried to summer dust; till taught by pain, 

Men really know not what good water’s worth ; 
If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish’d boat’s-crew had your berth, 
Or in the desert heard the camel's bell, 
You d wish yourself where Truth is — in a well. 


LXXXV. 
It pour’d down torrents, but they were no richer 
Until they found a ragged picce of shect, 






Which served them as a sort @f,spongy pitcher, 
And when they deem’@ ſta gajisture was complete, 
They wrung it out, and Ghougife thirsty ditcher ¢ 


Might not have thought theécanty draught so sweet 
As a full pot of porter, to tify thinking 
They ne'er till now Had known the joys of drinking. 


“ Then both my hands through anguish J did bite; 
And they, —— — that from want of food 
I did so, 0 raised themselves upright, 
And said — ‘ © father, lees will be our pain, 


If thou wi}t feed on tus: thou didst bestow 
This w. cog He liom asd, pe 
Then ¥ culm, leat they the more should grieve. 


Two days all silent we remain’d. O thou 
Hard Barth { Why didst thou not benesth us cleave 
Four days our agonics had been delay’d 
When Gaddo at my feet his body threw, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Father, why not give us ald 2° 
He dled — and as distinct as here I stand 
I saw the three fall ane by one, before 
The sixth day closed: then, groping with my hand 
1 felt each wretched corpse, for aight had fail'd : 
Two days 1 ca)l'd on those who were no more —~ 
Then hunger, stronger even than grief, preysil’d.” 
This satd — aside his oe) ae were thrown, 
And with his tccth again the shut he tore, 
Pierce as a dog ty gaaw the hb 
were, c. xxx. ¥. 60.) 

? {* In the evening there came on a squall, which brought 
the most seasonable retic!, aa it was accompanied with Acavy 
rain: we had no means of catching it bat, by spreading out 
our clothes; catching the drops as they fell, or equcesiig 
them owt of oar clothes.” — Centaur.) , 
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LXXXVI. 
And thelr baked ps, with many a bloody crack, 
Suck’d in the moisture, which like nectar stream’d ; 
Their throats were ovens, their swoln tongues were 


b 
As the — in hell, who vainly scream’d 
To beg the beggar, who could not rain back 
A drop. of dew, when every drop had seem’d 
To taste of heaven — If this be true, indeed, 
Some Christians have a comfortable creed. 
LXXXVIL 
There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
| And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
| But he died early ; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One giance at him, and said, “ Heaven’s will be 
I can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown [done ! 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. ! 
LXXXVIIL. 
The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; * 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
| And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
{ Little he said, and now and then he smiled, . 
| As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought, that they must part. 
| ae st 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 


And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
| From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 

And when the wish’d-for shower at length was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half glazed, 
Brighten’d, and for 2 moment seem'd to roam, 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child’s mouth — but in vain. 3 
XC. 
The boy expired — the father held the clay, 
And look’d upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 


1 ( Mr. Wade's boy, a stout Acalthy lad, died early, and 
ulnost without a groan; while another, of the same aye, but 
of a less promising appearance, held oat much longer. Their 
— were both in the fore-top, when the boys were taken 
difference, that 
his fate.” — Jamo. 


Wade, heagkng of his son's {lness, answered, with in- 
+ could do nothing for him, and lett him to 


2 The other — hurried down. By that time only 
three or four planks of the quarter-deck remained, just over 
the weather-quarter gallery. To this spot the unhappy man 
led his son, making him fast to the rail, to prevent his being 


washed away.” — ibid.) 


3 ein the boy was ecized with a dit of retching, 
the er lifted him up and etped away the foam from his 
lips; and if a shower came, he made him open his mouth to 
roy drops, or gently squeezed thems tanto it from a rag.” 


days, till the — The unfortunate parent, as if un- 
with to belleve the fact, raised the body, idoked wistfully at 
it, and when he could no longer enicriain any doubt, watched 
it in silence watd it. was carried qf by sea; then wrapping 
himself in a piece of canvas, sunk down, and rose no more ; 
soonest Se — — two — as we judged 

6 limbs, w 
him.” avons thay” ? 


{This sublime terrific description of a shipwreck is 
strangely and alopustitigis broken dy traits of low — 

— ‘we pas immodlatel from th 
J » 


| 
{ 
t 
4 [“ In this affecting situation both remained four or five 
{ 


a wave broke over 


⸗ 
er fainting over his 


— 32 y 
an agonising fa famished son, to face- 
van’s be; 


tious stories of he paw of his father's dog, 


peing the 
and refusing a slice of his tutor! — as if it were a fine thing to 








| He watch’d it wistfully, until away 





4 


"T was borne by the rude wave wherein "twas casts It 


Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shtvering, : 


And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quiverfiig. 5 


XCL 

Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 
Resting its bright base on the quivering bine ; 

And all within its arch appear’d to be 
Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 

Wax’d broad and waving, like a bauner free, 
Then changed like to a bow that’s bent, and then 
Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwreck’d men. 


XCH. 

It changed, of course; a heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapour and the sun, 

Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun, 

Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every colour into one, - 

Just like a black eye in a recent scuffle 

(For sometimes we must box without the muffle). 


XCIII. 
Our shipwreck’d seamen thought it a good omen — 
It is as well to think so, now and then ; 
*T was an old custom of the Greek and Roman, 
And may become of great advantage when 
Folks are discouraged ; and most surely no men 
Had greater teed to nerve themselves again 
Than these, and so this rainbow look’d like hope — 
Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 7 


XCIV. 
About this time a beautiful white bird, 
Webfooted, not unlike a dove in size 
And plumage (probably it might have err’d 
Upon its course), pass’d oft before their cyes, 
And tried to perch, although it saw and heard 
The men within the boat, and in this guise 


It came and went, and flutter’d round them till ’ 


Night fell: —-this seem'd a better omen still. 6 


be hard-hearted, and pity and compassion were fit only to be 
REY. 


laughed at. — JErrReyY. 

“ I will answer your friend, who objects to the quick suc- 
cession of fun gravity, as if in that case the gravity did 
not (in intention, at least,) heighten the fun. His met 
is, that ‘we are never scorched and drenched at the same 
time.’ pone on his experience! Ask him these q ns 
about ‘ scorching and drenching.’ Did he never play at 
cricket, or walk a mile in hot weather? Did he never «pill a 
dish of tea over himself in handing the cup to his charmer, to 
the great sbame of his nankeen breeches ? Did he never swim 
in the sea at noonday with the sun in his eyes and on 
head, which all the foam of ocean could not cool ? Did 
never draw his foot out of too hot water, d—ning his eyes 
and his valet’s? Did he never tumble into a river or lake, fish- 
ing, and sit in his wet clothes in the boat, or on the bank, af- 
terwards, * scorched and drenched,’ like a true sportsman ? 
‘ Oh for breath to utter !— but make him my compliments ; 
he is a clever fellow for all that —a yt? clever fellow.” — 
Lord Byron io Mr. Murray. Aug. 12. 1819.) 


very bonuital W i'in eucompaee, the 
y s ts 286 3 
lorious Bile and the hands of the Most 


heavens with a 
High have it. — Son of Strach.) 


7 [An tustrument, tavented by Sir David Brewster, which 

pleases the eye b igh — ing sucpession of splendid 

ts and symmetrical forms, and has been of great service in 
suggesting patterns to our manufacturers.) 


© [ About: this time a be white Sind, web-footed, and | 


not walike wa dove in size plumage, ho over ‘the 
mast-head of the cutter, and, notwithstanding pb area | 
of the boat, frequently altempted to perch on it, and 
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: XCV. 
But in this case E-also must remark, 
T was well this bird of promise did not perch, 
Becaus¢ the tackle of our shatter'd bark 
Was not #0 safe for roosting as a church ; 

And had it been the dove from Noah's ark, 
Returning there from her successful search, 
Which in their way that moment chanced to fall, 

They would have eat her, olive-branch and all, 


XCVL 
With twilight it again came on to blow, 
But not with violence; the stars shone out, 
The boat made way; yet now they were so low, 
They knew not where nor what they were about ; 
Some fancied they saw laud, and some said * No!” 
The frequent fog- banks gave them cause to doubt — 
Some swore that they heard breakers, others guns, ! 
‘And all mistook about the latter once. 


XCVIL 

As morning broke, the light wind died away, 

When be who had the watch sung out and swore, 
If ‘t was not land that rose with the sun's ray, 

He wish‘d that land he never might see more ; > 
And the rest rubb'd their eyes and saw a bay, 

Or thought they saw, and shaped their course for 
For shore it was, and gradually grew fshore ; 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 


XCVIIL 
And then of these some part burst into tears, 
And others, looking with a stupid stare, 5 
Could not yet separate their hopes from fears, 
And seem'd as if they had no further care ; 
While a few pray d — (the first time for some years) — 
And at the bottom of the boat three were 
Asleep: they shook them by the hand and head, 
And tried to awaken them, but found them dead. 


XCIX. 

The day before, fast sleeping on the water, 

They found a turtle of the hawk’s-bill kind, 
And by good fortune, gliding softly, caught her, 4 

Which yielded a day's life, and to their mind 
Proved even still 4 more nutritious matter, 

Because it left encouragement behind : 
They thought that in such perils, more than chance 
Had sent them this for their deliverance. 


C. 
The land appear’d a high and rocky coast, 
And higher grew the mountains as they drew, 
Set by a current, toward it: they were lost 
In various conjectures, for none knew 


to Autter there #21 dark. 'Trifiing as this circumstance mas 
gppear, it was considered by us all as a propitious omen.” — 
othe Lety Hobart.) 


if I found it necessary to caution the fe against bei 
deceived the ley of land, or calling a til! they 


of the — more especially as Jag-banks 
are often mistaken for land: several of the poor fellows 
nevertheless repeatedly exctaimed they Acard breakers, and 
acme the Aring of guns.” —~ Jbid.] 


#{” At length one of them broke inte a most immoderate 

of joy, which I could not restrain, and declared, 

that Ay had never secn land in his Ufe, f whet he now saw 
was nal land.” ~~ Centour.} 


3 {* The joy at a speedy relief affected us al} in a most re- 
mar — Many burst fax tears ; some looked at each 
other wtth tt. stare, as f of the reality of what 

saw; while several were tn such a lethargic cor : 
no ahimating wurds could rowse them to exertion. At 
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BYRON’S WORKS. 
| To what part of the earfh they had been tost, 


CANTO, 21. 


So changeable had been the winds that blew; 
Some thought it was Mount A5tna, some the highlands 
Of Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, or other islands. 


CL 


Meantime the current, with a rising gale, 


Still set them onwards to the welcome shore, 
Like Charon's bark of spectres, dull and pale: 
Their living frelght was now reduced to four, 
And three dead, whom their strength could not avail 
To heave into the deep with those before, 
Though the two sharks still follow'd them, and dash'd 
The spray into their faces as they splash‘d. 


CII. 

Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat, had done 
Their work on them by turns, and thinn'd them to 

Such things a mother had not known her son 
Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew ; > 

By night chill’d, by day scorch’d, thus one by one 
They perish’d, until wither’d to these few, 

But chiefly by a species of self-slaughter, 

In washing down Pedrillo with salt water. 


CIII. 


As they drew nigh the land, which now was seen 


Unequal in its aspect here and there, 
They felt the freshness of Its growing green, 

That waved in forest-tops, and smooth'd the alr, 
And fell upon their glazed eyes like a screen 

From glistening waves, and skies so hot and bare — 
Lovely seem'd any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. 


| CIV. 
The shore look'd wild, without a trace of man, 
And girt by formidable waves; but they 
Were mad for land, and thus their course they ran, 
Though right ahead the roaring breakers lay: 
A reef between them also now began 
To show its bolling surf and bounding spray, 
| But finding no place for their landing better, 
They ran the boat for shore, — and overset her.® 


cy. 
But In his native stream, the Guadalquivir, 
Juan to lave his youthfal Umba was wont ; 
And having learnt to swim in that sweet river, 
Had often turn'd the art to some account: 
A better swimmer you could scarce see ever, 
He could, perhaps, have pass'd the Hellespont, 
As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 7 


this affecting period, I 
thanks to Heaven fur the 
bart.) 
} 4 [* After having suffered the horrors of hunger and thirst 
| for many days, they providentially took a smads turtle whilst 
SJloating asleep on the surface af the water.” — Thomas.) 

§ [* Our bodies were nothing but skin and bones, our 
Limbs were full of earcs, and we were clothed tn rags. An in- 
different spectator would have heen at a joss which most to 
admire, the eyes of famine sparkling at immadtate relief, or the 


— up our solemn 
raculous deliverance." ~— Lady 


| horror of their preservers at the aight of so many spectres. 
| whose ghastly countenances, if the cats had been wh, 
| would rather have excited terror than pity,” — 
They discovered land right ahead, and stoared for tt 
| ‘Pate watts n vers becop coat thee ved to turn the 
boat's head to ft, which, from w ets, they were anable v 
complete, soon afterw wpaet.”’ — Becape 
| Desertera from 8. Helena.) 
? [See ante, p. 545.) 
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vVI. 

So here, though faint, emaciated, and stark, 

He bugy'd his boyish limbs, and strove to ply 
With the quick wave, and gain, ere it was dark, 

The beach which lay before him, high end dry: 
The greatest danger here was from a shark, 

That carried off his neighbour by the thigh ; 
As for the other two, they could not swim, 
So nobody arrived on shore but him. 


CVI. 
Nor yet had he arrived but for the oar, 
Which, providentially for him, was wash’d 
Just as his feeble arms could strike no more, 


And the hard wave o'erwhelmed him as ’t was dash'd 


Within his grasp ; he clung to it, and sore 

The waters beat while he thereto was lash’d ; 
At last, with swimming, wading, scrambling, he 
Roll'd on the beach, half-senseless, from the sea : 


CVI. 
There, breathless, with his digging nails he clung 
Fast to the sand, lest the returning wave, 

From whose reluctant roar his life he wrung, 
Should suck him back to her insatiate grave : 
And there he lay, full length, where he was flung, 
Before the entrance of a cliff-worn cave, 

With just enough of life to feel its pain, 
And dcem that it was saved, perhaps, in vain. 


CIX. 

With slow and staggering effort he arose, 

But sunk again upon his bleeding knee 
And quivering hand ; and then he look'd for those 

Who long had been his mates upon the sea ; 
But none of them appear'd to share his woes, 

Save one, a corpse, from out the famish’d three, 
Who died wo days before, and now had found 
An unknown barren beach for burial ground. 


cx. ; 
And as he gazed, his dizzy brain spun fast, 

And down he sunk ; and as he sunk, the sand 
Swam round and round, and all his senses pass’d : 
He fell upon his side, and his stretch’d hand 
Droop'd dripping on the oar (their jury-mast), 

And, like a wither'd lily, on the land 
His slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 
As fair a thing as e’er was form'd of clay. 


CXI. 

How long in his damp trance young Juan lay 

He knew not, for the earth was gone for him, 
And Time had nothing more of night nor day 

For his congealing blood, and senses dim ; 
And how this heavy faintness pass'd away 

He knew not, till each painful pulse and limb, 
And tingling vein, seem’d throbbing back to life, 


For Death, though vanquish’d, still retired with strife. 


CXII. 


NHis eyes he open'd, shut, again unclosed, 


For all was doubt and dizziness ; he thought 
He etill was in the boat, and had but dozed, 
And felt again with his despair o'erwrought, 
And wish'd it death in which he had reposed, 
And then once more his feelings back were 
brought, ! 


Ard siowly by his swimming eyes was seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen, 





DON JUAN. 


— — — — 
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Seem'd almost prying into. his for breath; 







And, bathing his chill temples, tried to soothe 
Each pulse to animation, till beneath 

Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 

To these kind efforts made a low reply. 


~ CXIV. 
Then was the cordial pour’d, and mantle flung 
Around his scarce-clad limbs ; and the fair arm 
Raised higher the faint head which o'er it hung; 
And her transparent cheek, all pure and warm, 
Pillow’d his death-like forehead ; then she wrung 
His dewy curls, long drench'd by every storm ; 
And watch’d with eagerness each throb that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosom — and hers, ‘too. 


CXV. 
And lifting him with care futo the cave, 
The gentle girl, and her attendant, — one 
Young, yet her elder, and of brow less grave, 
And more robust of figure,—then begun 
To kindle fire, and as the new flames gave 













Had never seen, the maid, or whatsoe'er 
She was, appear’d distinct, and tall, and fair. 


CXVL 

ler brow was overhung with coins of gold, 

That sparkled o'er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 

In braids behind ; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 

They nearly reach'd her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


CXVIL. 
Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast jength, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction ; for when to the viev 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
*T is as the snake late coil'd, who pours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


CXVIII. 

Her brow was white and low, her cheek's pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the sct sun ; 

Short upper lip—-sweet lips ! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary 
(A race of mere impostors, when all's done — 

I ‘ve seen much finer women. ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal). ! 


CXIX. 
I'll tell you why I say so, for 't is just 
One should not rail without a decent case ; 
There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model; and if eer she must 


: 


Yield to stern Time and Nature's wrinkling laws, 


They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne'er compase'd, nor less mortal chisel wrought. 
("A h . all's done — 
[A eet of umbug rasoals, wl en 


Pre esen rouch 
Than.all the nonsense of the 
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*T was bending close o'er his, and the small mouth: - 


And chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth | >: | 
Recall’d his answering spirits back from death; “°° If. 


Light to the rocks that roof ’d them, which the sun 


d real, 
— ideal.” = 308. ‘ 
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|}, And quch wag she, the lady of the cave : - 

1}, ° Her dress wns ‘very different from the Spanish, 
1 er, and yet of colours not so grave ; 

Taor, as you know, the Spanish women banish 

Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, while wave 

* Around them (what J hope will never vanish) 
| The basquiria and the mantilla, they 

Seem at the same time mystical and gay. 


mit CXXL | 
But with our damsel this was not the case: 
er dress was many-colour'd, finely spun ; 

“Wer locks curl'd negligently round her face, 


| Ser girdle sparkled, and the richest lace 

Flow'd in her veil, and many a precious stone 
Fiash’d on her little hand; but, what was shocking, 
{| Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking. 


CXXIL 

The other female's dress was not unlike, 

But of inferior materials: she 
Had not so many ornaments to strike, 

Her hair bad silver only, bound to be 
Her dowry ; and her veil, in form alike, 

Was coarser; and her air, though firm, less free; 
Her hair was thicker, but less long; her eyes 
As black, but quicker, and of smaller size. 


CXXII. 
And these two tended him, and cheer’d him both 
With food and raiment, and those soft attentions, 
t ch are — (as I must own)—of female growth, 
And have ten thousand delicate inventions : 
hey made a most superior mess of broth, 
A thing which poesy but seldom mentions, 
| But the best dish that e’er was cook’d since Homer's 
| Achilles order’d dinner for new comers. 
J 
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CXXIV. 
I'll tell you who they were, this female pair, 
| Lest they should seem princesses in disguise ; 
Besides, I hate ali mystery, and that air 
Of clap-trap, which your recent poets prizc ; 
And 40, in short, the girls they really were 
They shall appear before your curious eyes, 
Mistress and maid ; the first was only daughter 
Of an old man, who lived upon the water. 


CXXV. 

A fisherman he had been in his youth, 

And still a sort of fisherman was he; 
But other speculations were, in sooth, 

Added to hie connection with the sea, 
Perhaps not. so respectable, in truth : 

A little smupggiing, and some piracy, 
Left him, at last, the sole of many masters 
Of an ill-gotten million of piastres. 








CXXVL 
A fisher, therefore, was he, ~-though of men, 
‘" YAke Peter the Apostle,-—and he fish'd 
For wandering merchant-vessels, now and then, 
And sometimes caught as many as he wish’d ; 
The cargoes he confiscated, and gain 
He sought im the slave-market too, and dish'd 
Fall many a morsel for that Turkish trade, 
| By which, no doubt, a good deal may be made. 








BYRON'S WORKS. 


But through them gold and gems profusely shone : 


CXEVI, 


| He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 


(One of the wild and smaller Cyclades 
A very handsome house from out his’ 
And there he lived exceedingly et case; 
Heaven knows what cash ke got, or blood he spilt, 
A sad old fellow was he, if you please ; 
But this I know, it was a spacious buiiding, 
Full of barbaric carving, paint, and gilding. 


CXXVIII. 

He had an only daughter, call’d Haidée, 

The greatest heiress of the Eastern Isles ; 
Besides, so very beautiful was she, 

Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles: 
Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 

She grew to womanhood, and between whiles 
Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. 


CXXIX. 

And walking out upon the beach, below 

The cliff, towards sunset, on that day she found, 
Insensible, — not dead, but nearly 80, -— 

Don Juan, almost famish'd, and half drown'd ; 
But being naked, she was shock’d, you know, 

Yet deem'd herself in common pity bound, 
As far as in her lay, “to take him in, 

A stranger” dying, with so white a skin. 


CXXX. 

But taking him into her father’s house 

Was not exactly the best way to save, 
But like conveying to the cat the mouse, 

Or people in a trance into their grave ; 
Because the good old man had so much “ seu¢,” 

Unlike the honest Arab thieves so brave, 
He would have hospitably cured the stranger, 
And sold him instantly when out of danger. 


CXXXI. 

And therefore, with her maid, she thought it best 

(A virgin always on her maid relies) 
To place him in the cave for present rest : 

And when, at last, he open’d his black eyes, 
Their charity increased about their guest ; 

And their compassion g¥#w to such a size, 
It open’d half the turnpike-gates to heaven — 
(St. Paul says, ‘tis the toll which must be given.) 


CXXXIL 

They made a ſire, but such a fire as they 

Upon the moment. could contrive with such 
Materials as wera cast up round the bay, — 

Some broken planks, and oars, that to the touch 
Were nearly tinder, since so long they lay 

A mast was almost crumbled to a crutch ; 
But, by God's grace, here wrecks were in such plenty, 
That there was fuel to have farnish'd twenty. 


CXXXII. 

He had a bed of furs, and a pelisse, 

For Haidée stripp'd her sables off to make 
His couch ; and, that he might be more at ease, 

And warm, in case by chance he should awake, 
They also gave a petticoat apiece, ! 

She and her mald, — and promised by daybreak 
To pay him a fresh visit, with a dish 
For breakfast, of eggs, coffee, bread, and fish. 


1 {“ Aud such a bed of furs, anda peliste.” — MB.] 
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CXIXIV. 
And thus they left him to his lone repose: 
Juan slept like a top, or like the dead, 
Who sleep at last, perhaps (Ged only knows), 
Just for the present; and in his lull’d head 
Not even a vision of his former woes [spread ! 
Throbb’d in accursed dreams, which sometimes 
Unwelcome ‘visions of our former years, 
Till the eye, cheated, opens thick with tears. 
CXXXY. 
Young Juan slept all dreamiaes : — but the maid, 
Who smooth’d his pillow, as she left the den 
Look’d back upon him, and a moment stay’d, 
And turn’d, belleving that he cail’d again. 
He slumber’d ; yet she thought, at least she said 
(‘The heart ‘will slip, even as the tongue and pen), 
He had pronounced her name— but she forgot 
That at this moment Juan knew it not. 


CXXXVL i 

And pensive to her father’s house she went, 
Enjoining silence strict to Zoe, who 

Better than her knew what, in fact, she meant, 
She being wiser by a year or two: 

A year or two's an age when rightly spent, 
And Zoe spent hers, as most women do, 

In gaining all that useful sort of knowledge 

Which is acquired in Nature’s good old college. 


C¥XXVIL. 
The morn broke, and found Juan slumbering still 
Fast in cave, and nothing clash’d upon 


His rest; the rushing of the neighbouring rill, 

And the young beams of the excluded sun, 
Troubled him not, and he might sleep his fill ; 

And need he had of slumber yet, for none 
Had suffer'd more——his hardships were comparative = 
To those related in my grand-dad’s “ Narrative.” 3 


CXXXVIII. 
Not so Haidée: she sadly toss'd and tumbled, 
And started from her sleep, and, turning o'er, 
Dream’d of a thousand wrecks, o’er which she stum- 
bled, 
| And handsome corpses strew’d upon the shore ; 
And woke her maid so early that she grumbled, 
| And call'd her father's old slaves up, who swore 
| In several oaths — Armenian, Turk, and Greck — 
| They knew not what to think of such a freak. 


CXXXIX. 
But up she got, and up she made them get, 
With some pretence about the sun, that makes 
Sweet skies just when he rises, or is set ; 
And ‘tis, no doubt, a sight to see when breaks 


1 





J “ which often spread, 
And come like opening hell upon the mind, 
No ‘ baseless fabric,’ — a wreck behind.’ ”— MS.] 
2 [** Had e'er escaped m on the deep ; — 
MS.) And those who are not drow ra, a at least may sleop."— 
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Bright Phobus, while the mountains stilt are wet _ 
With mist, and every bird with him awakes,” 

And right is flung off like 4 mourning anit 

Worn for a hustend,— or some other brute, 4: 


CXL. 

I say, the sun is a most glorious sight, 

I’ve ‘seen him rise full oft, indeed of late 
I have sat up on purpose all the night, 5 

Which hastens, as physicians say, one’s fate ; 
And so all ye, who would be in the right 

In health and purse 5, begin your day to date 
From daybreak, and when coffin’d at fourscore, 
Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four, 7 


CXLL 
And Haidée met the morning face to face; 

Her own was freshest, though a feverish flush 
Had dyed it with the headlong blood, whose race 
From heart to cheek is curb’d into a blush, 

Like to a torrent which a mountain's base, 
That overpowers some Alpine river's rush, 
Checks to a lake, whose waves in circles spread ; 

Or the Red Sea— but the sea is not red. 8 


CXLIL 

And down the cliff the island virgin came, 

And near the cave her quick light footsteps drew, 
While the sun smiled on her with his first flame, 

And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 
Taking her for a sister; just the same 

Mistake you would have made on seeing the two, 
Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair, 
Wad all the advantage, too, of not being air. 9 


CXLUOL 

And when into the cavern Haidée stepp’d 

All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That like an infant Juan sweetly slept ; 

And then she stopp'd, and stood as if in awe 
(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 

And wrapt him closer, lest the air, too rav, 
Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as death 
Bent, with hush’d lips, that drank his — 

breath. 


CXLIV. 

And thus like to an angel o'er the dying 

Who die in righteousness, she lean’d ; and there 
All tranquilly the shipwreck’d boy was lying, 

As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air; 
But Zoe the meantime some eggs was frying, 

Since, after all, no doubt the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes — lest they should ask it, 
She drew out her provision from the basket. 


of economy, He estimates the saving that might be made in 
Paris alone. by dag pemmbinefntoe of cone at ninety. 
six millions of French livres, or four millions sterling per 


annum. — Hin.) 
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VOXLV. 

She knew that the deat fectings must have victual, 

And that a shipwreuk’d youth would hungry be ; 
Besides, being bess Yn love, she yawn'd a little, 

And felt her veins chill'd by the neighbouring sea ; 
And so, she codk'd their breakfast to a tittle ; 

I can't say that she gave them any tea, 
But there were eggs, fruit, coffee, bread, fish, honey, 
With Scie wine, —and all for love, not money. 


CXLVL . 
and zoe. when the eggs were ready, and 
The coffee made, would fain have waken’d Juan ; 
But Haidée stopp'd her with her quick small hand, 
And without word, a sign her finger drew on 
Her lip, which Zoe needs must understand ; 
And, the first breakfast spoilt, prepared a new one, 
Because her mistress would not let her break 
That sleep which seem'd as it would ne'er awake. 
CXLVIL. 
For still he Jay, and on his thin worn cheek 
A purple bectic play’d like dying day 
On the snow-tops of distant hills ; the streak 
Of sufferance yet upon his forehead lay, 
Where the bluc veins Jook'd shadowy,shrunk, and weak ; 
And his black curis were dewy with the spray, 
Which weigh’d upon them yet, all damp and salt, 
Mix'd with the stony vapours of the vault. 


CXLVIIL 
And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath, 
Hush'd as the babe upon its mother’s breast, 
Droop’d as the willow when no winds can breathe, 
Lull'd like the depth of ocean when at rest. ! 
Fair as the crowning rose of the whole wreath, 
Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest ; 
In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 
aa his woes had turn'’d him rather yellow. 


CXLIX. 
He woke and gazed, and would have slept again, 
But the fair face which met his cyes forbade 
Those eyes to close, though weariness and pain 
Had further sleep a further pleasure made : 
For woman's face was never form'd in vain 
For Juan, so that even when he pray’d 
He turn’d from grisly saints, and martyrs hairy, 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Mary. 


CL. 
And thus upon his elbow he arose, 
' And look'd upon the lady, in whose check 

The pale contended with the purple rose, 

As with an effort she began to speak ; 
Her eyes were eloquent, her words would pase, 

Although she told him, in good modern Greek, 
With an Ionian accent, low and swect, - 
That be was faint, and must not talk, but eat. 


CLI. 

Now Juan could not understand a word, 

Being no Greelan; but he had an ear, 
And her voice was the warble of a bird, 
So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 
That finer, simpler music ne'er was heard ; v 

The sort of sound we echo with a teur, 
Without ‘knowing why—an overpowering tone, 
Whence Melody descends as from a throne. 


i Fair as the rose just d to crown the wreath, 
. Gok as tha oniedged ling when at r ae MS. 
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CANTO Tt. 


CLI, 

And Juan gased as one who is awoke 

By a distant organ, doubting if he be 
Not yet a dreamer, til] the spell ts broke - 

By the watchman, or some such reality, 
Or by one’s early valet’s cursed) knock ; 

At least it is a heavy sound to me, 
Who like a morning slumber—~ for the night 
Shows stats and women in a better light... 


CLIII. 
And Juan, too, was help out from his — 
Or sleep, or whatsoe’er it was, by feeling 
A most prodigious appetite; the steam 
Of Zoe’s cookery no doubt was stealing 
Upon his senses, and the kindling beam 
Of the new fire, which Zoe kept up, kneeling, 
To stir her viands, made him quite awake 
And long for food, but ‘chiefly a beef-steak, 


CLIV. 

But beef is rare within these oxiess isles ; 

Goat's fiesh there is, no doubt, and kid, and mutton, 
And, when a holiday upon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spita they put on: 
But this occurs but seldom, between whiles, 

For some of these are rocks with scarce a hut on ; 
Others are fair and fertile, among which 
This, though not large, was one of the most rich. 


CLV. 

| I say that beef is rare, and can’t help thinking 
That the old fable of the Minotaur- 

From which our modern morals, rightly shrinking, 
Condemn the royal lady's taste who wore 

A cow's shape for a mask — was only (sinking 
The allegory) a mere type, no more, 

| That Pasiphae promoted breeding cattle, 

' ‘To make the Cretans bloodier In battle. 


CLVI. 
| For we all know that English people are 

Fed upon beef -— I won't say much of beer, 
Because ‘tis liquor only, and being far 

From this my subject, has no business here ; 
We know, too, they are very fond of war, 

A pleasure —like all pleasures — rather dear ; 
So were the Cretans-— from which I infer, 
That beef and battles both were owing to her. 


CLV. 
But to resume. The languid Juan raised 
His head upon his elbow, and he saw 
A sight on which he had not lately gazed, 
As all his latter meals had been quite raw, 
Three or four things, for which the Lord he praised, 
And, feeling still the famish’d vulture gnaw, 
He fell upon whate'er was offer'd, like 
A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike. 


CLVIII. 
He ate, and he was well supplied ; and she, 

Who watch’d him like a mother, would have fed 
Him past all bounds, because she smiled to see 

Such appetite in ane she had deem‘d dead: 

But Zoe, being older than Haldée, 

Knew (by tradition for she ne'er had read) 
That famish’d people must be slowly nurst, 
And fed by spoonfuls, salen oases 
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‘Was urgent, that the pron 
Had made her mistress quit her bed te trace 
The sea-shore at this hour, must leave his plate, 
Unless he wish’d to die upon the place-— 
She snatch'd it,,and refused another morvel, 
Saying, he had gorged enough to make a horse ill. 


CLX. 
Next they — he being naked, save a tatter’d 
Pair of scarce decent trowsers—~- went to work, 
And in the fire his recent rags they scatter’d, 
And drees’d him, for the present, like a Turk, 


| Or Greek that is, although it not much matter'd, 


Omitting turban, slippers, pistols, dirk,— 
They furnish’d him, entire, except some stitches, 
With a clean shirt, and very spacious breeches. 


CLXL 
And then fair Haidée tried her tongue at speaking, 
But not a word could Juan comprehend, 
Although he listen'd so that the young Greek in 
Her earnestness would ne'er have made an end ; 
And, as he interrupted not, went eking 
Her speech out to her protégé and friend, 
Till pausing at the last her breath to take, 
She saw he did not understand Romaic. 


CLAIL 

And then she had recourse to nods, and signs, 

And smiles, and sparkles of the speaking eye, 
And read (the only book she could) the lines 

Of his falr face, and found, by sympathy, 
The answer eloquent, where the soul shines 

And darts in one quick glance a long reply ; 
And thus in every look she saw exprest 
A world of words, and things at which she guess‘d. 


CLXIII. 

And now, by dint of fingers and of eyes, 

And words repeated aiter her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue; but by surmise, 

No doubt, leas of her language than her look : 
As he who studies fervently the skics 

Turns oftener to the stars than to his bovk, 
Thus Juan learn’d his alpha beta better 
From Haidée's glance than any graven letter. 


CLAIV. 
Tis pleasing to be school'’d in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes——that is, I mean, 
When both the teacher and the taught are young, 
As was the case, at least, where I have been ;} 


? (When at Saville in 1409, Lord Byron 5 in the house 
as having m neat to ounger of them, w 
pg he)p ot dit — — rhe BA — — 
a prosperous asa ioe and a over, eng 
the lady took m ancy toa ring which 1 wore, and set her heart 
on my giving {t to her, as a pledge of my sincerity. This, 
however, could not be ;—any thing but the ring, I declared, 
was at her service, and mych more than Its value, — but the 

ring itself I had made a vow navor to give away.” ] 


— (* tn — i formed, in the fashionable world of London, 
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DON JUAN. 


| Foes, friends, men, women, now are nought te me 
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They sintleso when one’s right, and when one's wrong ° 

They scalle vill more, and then fhere intervene: J 
Pressure of hands, perhaps even a.chaste kite 3—— J 
I learn’d the little that I know by this; ss 


CLXYV. OMe st 
That is, come words of Spanish, Turk, and Greek, . 
Italian not at all, having no teachers ; 
Much English I cannos pretend to speak, 
Learning that language chiefly from its preachers, | 
Barrow, South, Tillotson, whom every week 
I study, also Blair, the highest reachers 
Of eloquence in piety and prose — 
I hate your poets, so read none of thease, 


CLXYVI. 
As for the ladies, I have nought to say, 
A wanderer from the British world of fashion, 2 
Where I, like other “‘ dogs, have bad my day,” 
Like other men, toa, may have had my passion — 
But that, like other things, has pase’d away, 
And all her fools whom I could lay the lash on: 


































But dreams of what has been, no more to be. 3 


CLXVHi. 

Return we to Don Juan, He begun 

To hear new words, and to repeat them; but 
Some feelings, universal ag the sun, ‘ 

Were such as could not in his breast be shut 
More than within the bosom of a nun: 

He was in love,—-as you would be, no doubt, 
With a young benefactress, —so was she, 
Just in the way we very often see. 


CLXVII. 

And every day by daybreak — rather carly 

For Juan, who was somewhat fond of reat — 
She came into the cave, but it was merely 

To see her bird reposing in his nest; — 
And she would softly stir his locks so curip, 

Without disturbing ber yet slumbering 
Breathing all gently o'er his cheek and mouth, ¢ 
As o’er a bed of roses the sweet south. “’, 


CLXIX. 

And every morn his colour freshlicr came, 

And every day help’d on his convalescence ; 
*T was well, because health in the human frame 

Is pleasant, besides being true love's essence, 
For health and idleness to passion’s flame 

Are oil and gunpowder ; and some good lessons 
Are also learnt from Ceres and from Bacchus, 
Without whom Venus will not long attack us. 5 

5 ——— are not unanimous az to this conclusion. Ovid, 
indeed, who ia good authority here, has said — 

“Ee Venus in vinis, iguis in igne fult ;” 

— moderation in our cups for wins, pusaktht aes iste is to 
love, what wind is ; 
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i]. White Wanrns itp the heant, (vithout heart really 


Love, thoug: god: always, ie not quite eo good,) 
gas pase beeec rena 


— While Rochus pours out wine, or hands a jelly : 


Rags, oytiters, ‘too, are amtatory food ; } 
But who is their purveyor from above 
Heaven kpows, - it may be Neptune, Pan, or Jove. 
CLXXI. 
When Juan woke he found some good things ready, 


Came always back to coffee and Haidée. 
CLXXI. 
Both were so young, and one so innocent, 
That bathing pess’d for nothing; Juan seem’d 
To her, as *t were, the kind of being sent, 


Of whom these two years she had nightly dream’d, 


A something to be loved, a creature meant 
To be her happiness, and whom she deem‘d 


| "To render happy ; all who joy would win 


Must share it, — Happiness was born a twin. ? 
CLXXII. 
It was such pleasure to behold him, such 
- Enlargement of existence to partake 
Nature with him, to thrill beneath his touch, 
To watch him slumbering, and to see him wake : 
To live with him for ever were too much ; 


But then the thought of parting made her quake ; 


He was her own, her ocean-treasure, cast 
Léke a rich wreck — her first love, and her last. 5 


CLEXIV. 
Ané thus a moon roll'd on, and fair Haldée 
Paid daily visits to her boy, and took — 
Such pientifal precautions, that still he 
Remain'’d unknown within his craggy nook ; 
At last her father’s prows put out to sea, 
For certain merchantmen upon the look, 
Not as of yore to carry off an Io, 
But three Ragusan vessels, bound for Scio. 
CLXXYV. 
Then came her freedom, for she had no mother, 
So that, her father being at sea, she was 
Free as a married woman, or such other 
Female, as where she likes may freely pass, 
Without even the incumbrance of a brother, 
The freest she that ever gazed on glass : 


| 1 speak of Christian lands in this comparison, 





Where wives, at least, are seldom kept in garrison. 


OLXXVI. 
Mow she prolong’é her visits and her talk 
(For they must talk), and he had learnt to say 
Se much as to propose to take a walk, — 
For little had he wander’d since the day 
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and dewy on the beach he Jay, — 
And thus they walk'd out ia the afterucon, 
And saw the sun set opposite the moon, 
It was a wild and bresker-heate:.coust, 
With cliffs above, and a broad sandy chore, 
Guarded by shoals and rocks as by an. host, 
With here and there a creek, ‘Whose aspect. wore 
A better welcome to the tempest-tost ; 
And rarely ceased the haughty billow’s roar, 


' Save on the dead long summer days, which make 


The outstretch’d ocean glitter like a lake. . 


CUXXVIT. ‘ 
And the small ripple spilt upon the beach 
Scarcely o’erpasa'd the cream of your champagne, 
When o’er the brim the bumpers reach, 


That spring-dew of the spirit! the heart's rain f 
Few things surpass old wine; and they may preach 
Who please,—the more because they preach in 


vain, — 


Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 


Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
CLXXIX, 
Man, being reasonable, must get drank ; 
The best of life is but intoxication ; 
Glory, the grape, love, gold, in these are sunk 
The hopes of all men, and of every nation ; 
Without their sap, how branchless were the trunk 
Of life’s strange tree, so fruitful on occasion ! 
But to return, —-Get very drunk ; and when 
You wake with headache, you shall see what then. 


| cuxxx. 
Ring for your valet - bid him quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water, then you'll know 
A pleasure worthy Xerxes the great hing; 
| For not the blest sherbet, sublimed with snow, | 
| Nor the first sparkle of the desert-spring, 
: Nor Burgandy in all its sunset glow, 4 
; After long travel, ennui, love, or slaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and soda-water. 
CLXXXL 
The coast—-] think it was the coast that I 
Was just describing — Yes, it was the coast 
Lay at this period quiet as the sky, 
The sands untumbled, the blue waves untoet, 
i And all was stillness, save the sea-bird’s cry, 
And dolphin's leap, and little billow crast 
By some low rock or shelve, that made it fret 
Against the boundary it scarcely wet. 
CLXXXII. 
And forth they wander'd, her sire being gone, 
As I have said, upon an expedition ; 
And mother, brother, guardian, she had none, 
Save Zoe, who, although with due precision 
She waited on her lady with the sun, 
Thought daily service was her only mission, 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her long tresses, 
And asking now and then for cast-off dresecs. 
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CANTO Ii, 


CLARET 
sci acs ceuaede ase Gast we Ad Sa 
Red san sinks ddwn behind the asure hill, 
—— in 
Circling all natune; 8 
With the fer mountain-crescent half surrounded 
— ————— 
Upon the other, and the rosy. sky 
With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 


CLXXMVV. 
And thus they wander'd forth, and hand in hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and harden’d sand, 
And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work’d as it were plann’d, 
In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn'd to rest; and, each clasp’d by an arm, 
YVielded. to the deep twilight’s purple charm. 


CLXXXY. 
They look’d up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 
They heard the waves’ splash, and the wind s0 low, 
And saw each other's dark eyes darting light 
Into each other — and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss ; 


CLXXXVI. 
A long, long kiss, a kisa of youth, and love, 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 
Such kisses as belong to early days, 
Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert move, 
And the blood 's lava, and the pulse a blaze, 
Each kiss a heart-quake, — for a kiss’s strength, 
I think, it must be reckon’d by its length. 


CUXXXVII. 
By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 


Heaven knows how long — no doubt they never | 


reckon’'d ; 
And if they had, they could not have secured 

The sum of their sensations to a second : 
They had not spoken ; but they felt allured, 

As if their souls and lips each other beckon’d, 
Which, being join'd, like swarming bees they clung — 
Their hearts the flowers from whence the honey 

sprung, | 
CLXXXVIIL. 
They were alone, but not alone as they 

Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 
The silent ocean, and the starlight bay, 

The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 
The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 

Around them, made them to each other press, 

As if there were no life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 


OILXXXIX. 
They fear’d no cyes nor ears on that lone beach ; 
They felt no terrora from the night; they were 
Ail in all to each other ; though their speech 
Was broken words, they: thought a language there, — 


{omen I'm gure th maven — * 
2* —— bees they cl ang, 
the wey pleasure stung.’ — Or, 
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DON JUAN. 








th 


And'all the — — 
Found in one sigh the beat interpreter: 
Of nature’e oracle ~~ first love,-—thatall 


Haidée spoke not of scruples, ask’d no vows, 
Nor offer'd any; she had never heard 


Of plight and promises to be a spouse, 


Or perils by a loving maid ineurr’d ;, 
She was all which pure ignorance allows, 
And flew to her young mate like a young: bird; 


; And, never having dreamt of falsehood, she 


Had not one word to say of constancy. 


CXCL 
She loved, and was beloved —-she adored, 
And she was worshipp’d ; after nature’s fashion, 
Their intense souls, into each other pour’é, 
If souls could die, had perish'd in: that: passion, — 


But by degrees their senses were restored, 


Again to be o’ercome, again to dash on ; 


| And, beating ‘gainst Ais bosom, Haidée’s heart 
Felt as if never more to beat apart. 


CXCI. 


| Alas! they were so young, so beautiful, 


So lonely, loving, helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full, 

And, having o’er itself no further power, 
Prompts deeds eternity can not annul, 

But pays off moments in an endless shower 
Of hell-fire-—— all prepared for people giving 
Pleasure or pain to one another living. 


CXCII. 

Alas! for Juan and Haidée! they were 

So loving and so lovely — till then never, 
Excepting our first parents, such a pair 

Had run the risk of being damn'd for ever : 
And Haidée, being devout as well as fair, | 

Had, doubtless, heard about the Stygian — 
And hell and purgatory - but forgot 
Just in the very crisis she should not. 


CXCIV. 

They look upon each other, and their eyes 

Gleam in the moonlight ; and her white arm clasps 
Round Juan’s head, and his around her lies 

Half buried in the tresses which it grasps; 
She sits upon his knee, and drinks his sighs, 

He hers, until they end in broken gasps ; 
And thus they form a group that ’a quite antique, . 
Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 


And when those deep and burning moments pass'd, 
And Juan sunk to aleep within her arma, 
She alept not, but all tenderly, though fast, 
Sustain’d his head upon her boeom’s charms ; 
And now and then her cye to heaven is cast, 
And then on the pale cheek her breast now warms, 
Pillow'd om her o’erflowing heart, which pants. 
With all it granted, and with all it grants. 3 


 Andcitie was innocent, but too young, 
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CXCVL ! ; 
An infant when tt guises on a light, Haldée was Nature's teide, and Knew. not this ; 
A child the sipment when it drains the breast, Haidée was Passion’s child, born where the sun © 
A devotee’ when soars the Host in sight, | | Showers triple light, and scotches even the kiss 
An Arab with a stranger for a.gucst, .. Of his gazelle-cyed daughters ;* she was one 
A sailor when the prise bas struck in fight, Made but to love, to feel that she was his. 
A sniser Siling his most hoarded chest, Who was her chosen :' what was sald or done 


Feel rapture ;: but not such true joy are reaping Elsewhere was nothing, She had hought to fear, 
As they ‘who watch o'er what they love while — Hope, care, nor love, beyond, — her heart beat Aare, 


CXevil } CCUL 
For there it lies 90 tranquil, so beloved, And oh { that quickening of the heart, that beat | 
All that it hath of life with us is living 3 How much it costs us! yet each rising throb 
So gentle, stirless, helpless, snd unmoved, 1s in its cause as its effect so sweet, 
And all unconscious of the joy 't is giving ; That Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob 
All it hath felt, inflicted, pass’d, and proved, Joy of its alchemy, and to repeat 
Hush'd inte depths beyond the watcher’s diving : Fine truths; even Conscience, too, has « tough job 
There ties the thing we love with all its errors To make us understand each good old maxim, 
And ali its charms, Hike death without its terrors. So good —I wonder Castlereagh don’t tax ‘em. 
CXCVIIL - COV. 
The lady watch'd her lover — and that hour And now 't was done — on the lone share were plighted 
Of Love's, and Night's, and Ocean's solitude, Their hearts; the stars, their nuptial torches, shed 
O’erfiow'd her soul with their united power ; Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted : 
Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude ' Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 


She and her wave-worn love bad made their bowcr, | By their own feelings hallow'd and united, 

Where nought upon their passion could intrude, Their priest was Solitude, and they were wed : 8 
And all the stars thet crowded the blue space And they were happy, for to their young eyes 
Saw nothing happier than her glowing face. Each was an angel, and earth paradise. 4 


CXCIX. CCV. 
Alas! the love of women ! it is known Oh, Love | of whom great Cæuar was the suitor, 


To be 2 lovely and a fearful thing ; Titus the master, Antony the slave, 
For all of theirs upon that die Is thrown, Horace, Catullus, scholars, Ovid tutor, 

And if ‘tis lost, Hife hath no more to bring Sappho the sage blue-stocking, in whose grave 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, All those may leap who rather would be neuter — 
And their revenge is as the tiger's spring, (Leucadia’s rock still overlooks the wave) — 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing ; yet, as real Oh, Love! thou art the very god of evil, 
Torture is theira, what they inflict they feel. For, after all, we cannot call thee devil. 
cc. CCVI. 
They are right; for man, to man s0 oft aijust Thou mak'st the chaste connublal state precarious, 
Is always so to women; one sole bond And jestest with the brows of mightiest men : 
Awaits them, treachery is all thelr trust ; Cwsar and Pompey, Mahomef, Bellsarius, 
Tuught to conceal, their bursting hearts despond Have much employ'’d the muse of history's pen : 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust | Their lives and fortunes were extremely various, 
Buys them in marriage —and what rests beyond? , Such worthies Time will never see again ; 


A thankless husband, next a faithless lover, | Yet to these four in three things the same luck holds, 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all's over. | ‘They all were heroes, conquerors, and cuckolds. 
CCI. ccvil. 
Some take a lover, some take drains or prayers, Thou mak'st philosophers ; there ’s Epicurus 
Some mind their household, others dissipation, And Aristippus, a material crew ! 
Some run away, and but exchange their cares, Who to immoral courses would allure us 
Losing the sdvantage of a virtuous station ; By theories quite practicable too; 
Few changes c’er can better their affairs, | If only from the devil they would insure us, 

Theirs being an unnatural situation, How pleasant were the maxim (not quite new), 
vrom the dali palace to the dirty hovel : zt “ Est, drink, and love, what can the rest avail us?" 
Some play the devil, and then write a novel. - So suid the royal sage Sardanapalus. 5 

i 2 ot" a their sweet 
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Cova 
But Juan ! had he quite forgotten Julta ? 
And should he have forgotteh her so’ soon ? 
Se ee et te aaa 
‘question 5 but, ne doutt, 


Perpl 
Does these for us, and whenever ak a 
Strong palpitation rises, ‘tis her boon, 


Hise how che devil fs it that fresh features 
Have such « chart for us poor human creatures? 
CCIX. 
I hate inconstancy —-I loathe, detest, 
Abhor, condemn, abjure the mortal made 
Of such quicksilver clay that in his breast 
No permanent foundation can be laid ; 
| Love, constant love, has been my constant guest, 
And yet last night, being at a masquerade, 
I saw the prettiest creature, fresh from Milan, 
Which gave me some sensations like a villain. 
CCX. 
But soon Philosophy came to my aid, 
| And whisper'd, “ Think of every sacred tie!” 
| 





| I will, my dear Philosophy !” I said, 
‘“¢ But then her teeth, and then, oh, Heaven ! hereye! 
I'll Just inquire if she be wife or maid, 
Or neither — out of curiosity.” 
| Stop 1” cried Philosophy, with air so Grecian, 
| (Though she was masqued then as a fair Venetian ;) 
CCXI. 
“ Stop !” so I stopp’d. — But to return : 
Men call inconstancy is nothing more 
Than admiration due where nature's rich 
Profusion with young beauty covers o'er 
Some favour’d object ; and as in the niche 
A lovely statue we almost adore, 
This sort of adoration of the real 
Is but a heightening of the “ beau ideal.” 
CCXIL 
7T is the perception of the beautiful, 
A fine extension of the faculties, 
Platonic, universal, wonderfal, 
Drawn from the stars, and filter'd through the skies, 
Without which life would be extremely dull ; 
In short, it is the use of our own eyes, 
With one or two small senses added, just 
To hint that flesh is form'd of fiery dust. 
CCXIi. 
Yet "tis a painful feeling, and unwilling, 
For surely if we always could perceive 
In the same object graces quite as killing 
As when she rose upon us like an Eve, 
7T would save us many a heartache, many a shilling, 
(For we must get them anyhow, or grieve, ) 
Whereas {f one sole lady pleased for ever, 
How pleasant for the heart, as well as liver | 
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COXIV, , : ene |G 

The heart is ike.the sky, a part of heaven, « J 
“Hut changes night mnd day, too, ke the sky. 5 

Now o'er it clouds and thunder must be driven,.. | 
And darkness and destruction aa on high; av 

But when it hath been sooteh'd, and plerced,and riven, | 
Its storms expire in water-drops ; the eye 

Pours forth at last the heart's blood turn’d to teags,: 

Which make the English climate of our years. 


CCXV, 

The liver is the lazaret of bile, 
But very rarely executes its function, 
For the first passion stays there such 4 while, 

That all the rest creep in and form a janctien, 
Like knots of vipers on a dunghill’s soll, 

Rage, fear, hate, jealousy, revenge, compungtion, 
So that all mischiefs spring up from this entrail, 
Like earthquakes from the hidden fire call'd “central.” | 


CCXVI. 

In the mean time, without proceeding more 

In this anatomy, I’ve finish’d now 
Two hundred and odd stanzas as before, 

That belng about the number I'll allow | 
Each canto of the twelve, or twenty-four; | 

And, laying down my pen, I make my baw, 
Leaving Don Juan and Haidée to plead. 
For them and theirs with all who deign to read. 





vn 


Won Juan. 





CANTO THE THIRD. * 
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L \ 

Hair, Muse! et cetera. —We left Juan sleeping, 
Pillow'd upon a fair and happy breast, 

And watch'd by eyes that never yet knew weeping, 
And loved by a young heart, too deeply blest 

To feel the poison through her spirit creeping, 
Or know who rested there, a foe to rest, 

Had soil'd the current of her sinless years, 

And turn’d her pure heart's purest blood to tears { 


Yt. 

Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 

Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the flowers, 

And place them on their breast —— but place to die— | 
Thus the frafl beings we would fondly cherish . 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. ® © 
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In her first ydeniéel womoat loves her lover, All tragedies are finish’ by'a:denth, .’ 

In: tie OCEAN ie loves Ie'tove, All comedies are ended by: 3 
Whick grunes‘é lint adhe'can ne'er get over, The future states of both afv left to faith, 

And Ste hirtecety.—lke'an easy -gieve, For authors fear deccription / 
As you sony: Rind, wt ike to-prove. ber The worlds to come of both, or fall beneath, frlage; 

One niin abtne at ‘ftet her ‘heart cea: move; And then both worlds ‘would pusiish their ‘sisear. 
She'then prefers him in the plural number, So leaving each their priest-and prayer-book ready, | 
Mot Gndiny that the additiogs truth encumber. They say.no more of Death or-of the Lady.4 

WV. 


| I know not if the fanit be men's or theirs ; 
1] «But one thing's pretty cure; a-woman planted 

‘(Unless at once she plunge for life m prayers) — 
| After a decent time must be gallented ; 

no doubt, her Grat of love affairs 

is that to whieh her heart is ‘wholly granted ; 
Yet there wre seme, they say, who have had none, 
‘But ‘twee who have ne'er-end with only one. ! 


v. 
"T is melancholy, and a fearful sign 


‘Lichouefi Cane tot dae boca ta the wean Che: 
Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine — 

A sad, sour, sober beverage-——by ‘time 
Is sharpen'd from its hich celestial flavour 
Down to a very homely household savour. 


VL 
“There 's something of antipathy, as ‘t were, 
Between their present and their future state ; 
A kind of that’s fair 
Is used until the truth arrives too late — 
Yet what can people do, except despair ? 
The same things change thelr names at such a rate ; 
For instance — passion in a lover's glorious, 
| But in a hushand {is pronounced uxorious. 


VIL. 

1 Men grow ashamed ‘of being so very fond ; 

They sometimes also get a little tired 
(But that, of course, is rare), and then despond : 
; The same things cannot always be admired, 
44 Yet ‘tis “ so nominated in the bond,” 

That both are tied till one shall have expired. 
Sad thought ! to lose the spouse that was adorning 
Our days, and put one’s servants into mourning. 


1i Themes doubtless something in domestic doings 

: Which formes, in fact, true love's antithesis ; 

} Romances paint at fill length people's wooings, 

But only give. bust of marriages ; 

For no.one cares for matrimonial cooings, 

. “There's nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 

Think you, {Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have writter:-sonnets. all huis life? ° 
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x. 

The only two that in my recollection 

Have sung of heaver ‘and hell, or niarglage, are 
Dante + and ‘Mifiton 4, and of both the aifeetion 

Was hapless in their siuptials, for some ber * 
Of fault or temper ruia'd the connection 

(Such things, in fact, it don't ask: mach to mar’); 
But Dante's Beatrice and Milton's Eve 
Were not drawn from thetr spouses, you conceive, 6 


x1. 
Some persons say that Dante meant theslogy 
By Beatrice, and not a mistress-—— . 
Although my opinion may require apology, 
Deem this a commentator’s phantasy, 
Uniess indeed it was from his own knowledge he 
Decided thus, and show'd good reason why ; 
I think that Dante's more abstruse ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics, 7 


xi. 

Haidée and Juan were not married, but 

The fault was theirs, not mine: it is not fair, 
Chaste reader, then, ln any way to put 

The blame on me, unless you wish they were ; 
Then if you'd have.them wedded, please to shut 

The book which treats of this erroneous pair, 
Before the consequences grow too awfal ; 
’T is dangerous to read of loves unlawful. 


XL 
Yet they were happy,—— happy in the Mlicit 
Indulgence of their innocent desires ; 
But more imprudent grown with every visit, 
Haidée forgot the island was her ‘sire's ; 
When we have what we like ‘tis hard to miss it, 
At least in the beginning, ere one tires ; 
Thus she came often, not a moment losing, 
Whilst her piratical papa was cruising. 


XIV. 
Let not his mode of raising cash seem strange, 
Although he fleeced the flags of every nation, 
For into a prime minister but change 
His title, and ‘tis nothing but taxation ; 


And merely practised as a sea-attorney. 
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xy. 

The good old gentleman bed been detain'd 

By winds and waves, ang some important captures ; 
And, in the hape of more, at: sea remain’d, 

Although a.squaik ox.twe lad damp’d his raptures, 
By swamping. one of the prizes; be had chain'd 

Hig dividing them like chapters 
In number’ lots; they all had cuffs and collara, 
And averaged each from ten te a hundred dollars. 


XVI. 

Some he disposed .of oſ Cape Matapan, 

Among his friends the Mainote; some he sold 
To his Tunis correspondents, save ope man 

Toas d overhoard unsaleable (being old) ; 
The rest---save here and there some richer one, 

Reserved for future ransoni—in the hold, 
Were link’d alike, as for the common people he 
Had a large order from the Dey of Tripoli. 


XVIL 
The merchandise was served in the same way, 
Pieced out for different marts in the Levant, 
Except some certain portions of the prey, 
Light classic articles of female want,: 
French stuffs, lace, tweezers, toothpicks, teapot, tras, 
Guitars and castanets from Alicant, 
All which selected from the spoil he gathers, 
Robb'd for his daughter by the best of fathers. 


XVII. 

A monkey, a Dutch mastiff, a mackaw, 

Two parrots, with a Persian cat and kittens, 
He chose from several animals he saw -—. 

A terrier, too, which once had been a Briton’. 
Who dying on the coast of Ithaca, 

The peasants gave the poor dumb thing a pittance. 
These to secure in this strong blowing weather, 
He caged in one huge hamper altogether. — 


XIX. 

Then having settled his marine affairs, 

Despatching single cruisers here and there, 
His vessel having need of some repairs, 

He shaped his course to where his daughter fair 
Continued still her hospitable cares ; 

But that part of the coast being shoal and bar, 
And rough with reefs which ran out many a mile, 
His port lay on the other side o° the isle. 


xX. 
And there he went ashore without delay, 
Having no custom-house nor quarantine 
To ask him awkward questions on the way, 
About the time and place where he had been : 
He left his ship to be hove down next day, 
With orders to the people to careen ; 
So that all hands were busy beyond measure, 
In getting out goods, ballast, guns, and treasure. 


XXI. 
Arriviug at the aummit of a bill 
Whieb overlook’d the white walls of his home, 
He stopp'd, — What singular emotions fill 
Thelr beeoms who have been induced to rom ! 
Ba ind ; ‘confer ; 
— —— wing as they drew 
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With fluttering doubts if' ali be well or il. 
‘With love for mang, and with fears: for seme; 
And bring our hearts: hack’te their starting. post. 


2 


| The approach of home to hishands and to sizes, 
| After long travelling by land or water, 

! Most naturally son jnapizes —- 

| A female family’s a serious mutter ; 

; (None trusts the sex more, or #6 much admires — 
| But they hate flattery, so F never flatter ;) 
Wives in their hushands’ sheenees grow subtler, 
And daughters sometinees ran off with the butler. 


XI. 
An honest gentleman.at his retura : 
May,not heve the good fortune of Ulysses ; 
Not all lone matrons for their husbands my 
Or show the same dislike to suitors’ kisses ; 
| The odds are that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory ~— and two or three young misses 
Born to some friend, who holds his wife and riches.- 
And that Ais Argus ! bites him by—~the breeches. 


XXIV. 
It single, probably his plighted fhir | 
| Has in his absence wedded some rich miser; 
i But all the better, for the happy pair 
| May quarrel, and the lady growing wiser, 
' He may resume his amatory care 
| As cavalier servente, or despise her ; 
: And that his sorrow may not be a dumb one, 
' Write odes on the Inconstancy of Woman. 


XXV. 
ye gentlemen who have already 
Some chaste Haison of the kind —-I mean 
; An honest friendship with a married lady — 
: The only thing of this sort ever seen 
To last — of all connections the most steady, 
And the true Hymen, (the first ’s but a screen) — 
| Yet for all that keep not too long away ; 
, I've known the absent wrong’d four times a day. % 


XXVL 
’ Lambro, our sea-solicitor, who had 
| Much less experience of dry land than 
On seeing his own chimney-smoke, felt glad ; 
But not knowing metaphysics, had no notion 
Of the true reason of his not being sad, , 
Or that of any other strong emotion ; 
He loved his child, and would have wept the loss of her, 
But knew the cauge no more than a philosopher. 


XXVII. 
Me saw his white walls shining in the sun, 
: His garden trees all shadowy and green ; 
He heard his rivuiet’s light bubbling run, 


\ 
‘ And oh! 


I 
1 


| Of arms (in the East all arm)— and vartous dyes 
Of oolourd gacbs, as bright as butterfiles. | 





And as Che. spot where they appear he nears, 
Surpcised at these anwented signs of idling, 
He hears das! no: music of the spheres, . 
But an unhallow'd, earthly sound of fiddling ! 
A melody which made him doubt his ears, 
| The cause being past his guessing or unriddiing ; 
A pipe, too, ands drum, and shortly after, 
A most unorlental roar of laughter. 
XXIX. 
And still more nearly to the place advancing, 
the waved branches, o'er the greensward 
"Midst other Indications of festivity, {glancing, 
fleeing a troop of his domestics dancing 
Like dervises, who turn as on a pivot, he 
| Perceived it was the Pyrrhic dance ! so martial, 
To which the Levantines are very partial. 


XXX, 

And further on a troop of Grecian girls, 2 

The first aud tallest her white kerchief waving, 
Were strang together like a row of pearls, 

Link'd hand in hand, and dancing; each too having 
Dewn her white neck long floating auburn curls — 

(‘The least of which would set ten poets raving) ; 5 
Their leader sang —- and bounded to her song, 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 


XXXI. 
And here, assembled cross-legg’d round their trays, 
Small social parties just .begun to dine ; 
Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze, 
And flasks of Sarnian and of Chian wine, 
And sherbet cooling tn the porous vase ; 
Above them their dessert grew on its vine; 
The orange and pomegranate nodding o'er, 
Dropp'd in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their meliow store. 


XXX. 

A band of children, round a snow-white ram, 

There wreathe his venerable horns with flowers ; 
While peaceful as if still an unwean'd lamb, 

The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 
His dober head, majestically tame, 

Or eats from out the palm, or playful lowers 
His brow, aa ff in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back again. 


XXXL 

Their classical profiles, and glittering dresses, 

Their large black eyes, and soft seraphic cheeks, 
Crimaon as cleft pomegranates, their long tresses, 

The gesture which enchants, the eye that speaks, 
The innocence which happy childhood blesses, 

Made quite a picture of these little Greeks; 

) beholder folder. 

Sigh’d for their sakes —- that they should e'er grow 
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Of rocks bewitch'd that open to the knockers, 
Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, > ; 
Transform'd their lords to heasts(but that’s a fact), 


XXXV. 
Here was no lack of innocent diversion 
‘For the imagination or the senses, 
Song, dance, winc, music, stories from the Persian, 
All pretty pastimes in which no offence is; 
But Lambro saw all these things with aversion, 
Perceiving in his absence such expenses, 
Dreading that climax of all haman ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. + 


XXXVI. 
Ah! what is man? what perils still environ 
The happiest mortals even after dinner! 
A day of gold from out an age of tron 
Is all that life allows the luckiest sinner ; 
Pleasure (whene'er she sings, at least) 's a siren, 
That lures, to flay alive, the young beginner ; 
Lambro's reception at his people’s banquet 
Was such as fire accords to a wet blanket. 


XXXVH. 
| He — being a man who seldom used a word 
Too much, and wishing gladly to surprise 

' (In general he surprised men with the sword) 
| . His daughter — had not sent before to advise 
Of ‘his arrival, so that no one stirr'd ; 

And long he paused to re-aasure his eyes, 
In fact much more astonish'd than delighted, 
To find so much good company invited. 


XXAXVIII. 

He did not know (alas! how men will lie) 

That a report (especially the Greeks) 
Avouch’d his death (such people never die), 

And put his house in mourning several weeks, — 
But now their eyes and also lips were dry ; 

The bloom, too, had return'’d to Haidée's cheeks, 
Her tears, tov, belng return’d into their fount, 
She now kept house upon her own account. 


XXXIX. 

Hence all this rice, meat, dancing, wine, and fiddling, 

Which turn'd the isle into a place of pleasure ; 
The servants all were getting drunk or idling, 

A life which made them happy beyond measure. 
Her father’s hospitality seem'd middling, 

Compared with what. Haldée did with his treasure; 
*T waa wonderful how things went on improving, 
While she had not one hour to spare from loving. ® 


i 
| 
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Kb.: 
Perhaps you think n tablag on chi Sent 
He flew into. pasion, ‘and in fact . 

There was no —— pleased ; 
Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act, 
The whip, the rack, or dungeon st the least, 
To teach his people to be more exact, 
And that, proceeding ata very high rate, 
He showed the royal perchaste of a pirate. 


XLI. 
You're wrong. — He was the mildest manner d man 
That ever scuttied ship or cut a throat ; 
With such true breeding of a gentleman, 
You never could divine his real thought ; 
No courtier could, and scarcely woman can 
Gird more deceit within « petticoat ; 
Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 
He was so great a loss to good society, | 


XLII. 

Advancing to the nearest dinner tray, 

Tapping the shoulder of the nighest guest, 
With a peculiar smile, which, by the way, 

Boded no good, whatever it express’d, 
He ask’d the meaning of this holiday ; 

The vinous Greek to whom he had address’d 
His question, much too merry to divine 
The questioner, fill'd up a glass of wine, 


XLITL 

And without turning his facetious head, 

Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air, 
Presented the o’erflowing cup, and said, 

« Talking’s dry work, I have no time to spare.” 
A second hiccup'd, “ Our old master 's dead, 

You'd better ask our mistress who 's his heir.” 
“ Our mistress !” guoth a third: “ Our mistress | — 

pooh | — 

You mean our master — not the old, but new.” 


XLIV. 

These rascals, being new comers, knew not whom 

They thus address’d — and Lambro’s visage fell — 
And o'er his eye a momentary gloom 

Pass'd, but he strove quite courteously to quell 
The expression, and endeavouring to resume 

His smile, requested one of them to tell 
The name and quality of his new patron, 
Who scem'd to have turn’d Haidée into a matron. 


— — — on — — — —— — — — 06 — — —— — — —— — — 
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XLV. 
Iknow not,” quoth the fellow, * who or what 
He is, nor whence he came — and little care ; 
But this I know, that this roast capon's fut, 
And that good wine ne'er wash’d down better fare ; 
And if you are not satisfied with that, 
Direct your questions to my neighbour there ; 
He ’ll answer all for better or for worse, 
For none likes more to hear himself converse."? 
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And certainly be show’ the best of breeding, 
Which scarce even Myanes, the paragon of uations, 
Ever saw her most polite of sons. 


He bore these sneers againat hats near relations, 
His own anxiety, his heart, too, bleeding, 

The insults, too, of every servile glutton, 

Who all the time was eating up his mutton. 


XLVIL 
Now in a person used to mich comnuind — 
To bid men come, atid go, and come again — 
To see his ordets done, too, out of hand —. 
Whether the word was death, or but the chain — 
It may seem strange to find his manners bland ; 
Yet such things are, which I cannot explain, 
Though doubtless he who can command himself 
Is good to govern —~ almost as a Guelf. 


XLVI. 

Not that he was not sometimes rach or 50, 
But never in his real and serious mood ; 
Then calm, and still, and slow, 

He lay coil'd like the boa in the wood ; 
With him it never was a word and blow, 

His angry word once o'er, he shed no blood, 
But in his silence there was much to rue, 
And his one blow left little work for two. 


XLIX. 
He ask'd no further questions, and proceeded 
On to the house, but by a private way, ? 
So that the few who met him hardly heeded, 
So little they expected him that day ;' 
If love paternal in his bosom pleaded 
For Haidée’s sake, is more than I can say, 
But certainly to one deem’d dead returning, 
This revel seem'd a curious mode of mourning. 


L. 
If all the dead could now return to life, 
(Which God forbid !) or some, or a great many, 
For instance, if a husband or his wife 
( Nuptial examples are as good as any), 
No doubt whate’er might be their former strife, 
The present weather would be much more 
rainy — 
Tears shed into the grave of the connection 
Would share most probably its resurrection. 


LL. 

He enter'd in the house no more his home, 

A thing to human feelings the moat trying, 
And harder for the heart to overcome, 

Perhaps, than even the niental pangs of dying ; 
To find our hearthstone turn'd into a tomb, 

And round ity once warm precincts palely lying 
The ashes of our hopes, is a deep grief, 

Beyond a single gentleman's belief. 
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. YR 
He entet’d in the hene«..2ils homeno more, 
For witheatt. Beatts-there-is no home; -—and felt 
Without «*wilcome: there he long had dweit, 
‘There bis ‘few peaceful days Time had swept o'er, 
Ovet the innocence of that sweet child, 
His only shrine of feelings undefiled. 
‘LIL 
He was a man of a strange temperament, 
Of mild demeanour though of savage mood, 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure, as in food, 
Quick to perocive, and strong to bear, and meant 
For something better, if not wholly good ; 
His country’s wrongs and his despair to save her 
Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 


LI¥. 

The love of power, and rapid gain of gold, 

The hardness by long habitade produced, 
The dangerous life in which he had grown old, 

The merey he had granted off abused, 
The sights he was accustom’d to behold, 

The wild seas, and wild men with whom he cruised, 
Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 
And made him a good friend, but bad acquaintance. 


LV. 
But something of the spirit of old Greece 
Filash'd o'er his soul a few heroic rays, 
Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days; 
"T is true he had no ardent love for peace — 
Alas! his country show'd no path to praise : 
Hate to the world and war with every nation 
He waged, in vengeance of her degradation. 


LVI. 
Still o’er his mind the influence of the clime 
Shed its Ionian elegance, which show'd 
its power unconsciously full many a time, — 
A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 
A love of music and of scenes sublime, 

A pleasure in the gentle stream that flow'd 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers, 
Bedew'd his spirit in his calmer hours. 


LVII. 
But whatsoe’er he had of love reposed 
On that beloved daughter; she had been 
The only thing which kept his heart unclosed 


His feelings from ali milk of human kindness, 
And turn him like the Cyclops ' mad with blindness. 
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LYE 
The cubless tigress in her jungle raging: 
Is dreadful to the shepherd.and the flock; — 
The ocean when its yeasty war ls waging 
Is awful to the veasel near the Tock ; 
But violent things will sooner bear 
Their fury being spent by its own shock; 
Than the stern, single, deep, and wordless fre # 
Of a strong human heert, and‘ ina sire. 
LIX. 
It is @ hard although a commen 
To find our children running restive — they 
In whom our brightest days we would retrace, 
Our little selves re-form i in’ finer clay, 
Just as old age is creeping on apace, 
And clouds come o'er the sunset of our day, 
They kindly leave-us, though not quite alone, 
But in good company—-the gout or stone. 


LX. 
Yet a fine family is a fine ching 
(Provided they don't come in after dinner) ;* 
*T is beautiful to see a matron bring 
Her children up (if nursing them don’t thin ber); 
Like cherubs round an altar-piece they cling 
To the fire-side (a aight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pleces. 
LXI. 
Old Lambro pass'd unseen a private gate, 
And stood within his hall at eventite ; 
Meantime the lady and her lover sate 
At wassall in their beauty and their pride : 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state 
Before them, and fair slaves on every side , 4 
Gems, gold, and silver, form’d the service mustly, 
Mother of pearl and coral the less costly. 5 


LXII. 
The dinner made about a hundred dishes ; 

Lamb and pistachio nuts — in short, all meats, 
And saffron soups, and sweetbreads ; and the fishes 
Were of the finest that e’er flounced in nets, 

, Drest to a Sybarite's most pamper’d wishes ; 
| The beverage was various sherbets 
’ Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate juice, 
Squeezed through therind, which makes it best for use. 6 
LXII. 
These were ranged round, each in its crystal ewer, 
And fruits, and date-bread loaves closed the repast, 
And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia pure, 
1 In small fine China cups, came in at last ; 
; Gold cups of filigree made to secure 
The hand from burning underneath them placed, 
} Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too were boil'd 
' Op with the coffee, which (1 think) they spoil'd.7 


note this), and the rest from my own observation. Ke- 
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LXY. With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas, 
These Oriental writings on the wall, All gold and crimson shone her jelick’s fellow, 
Of monitors adapted to recall, Like fleecy clouds about the moon, flow'a round her. 6 


Like skulls at Memphian banqueis, to the mind 
The words which shook Belshazsar in his hall, 

And teok his kingdom from him: You will find, 
Though sages may ‘pour cut their wisdom's treasure, 
There is no-sterner moralist than Pleasure. 

LXVI. 
A beauty at the season's close grown hectic, 

A genius who has drunk himself to death, 

A rake turn’d methodistle, or Eclectic —? 

(For that 's the name they like to pray beneath) - 
But most, an alderman struck apoplectic, 

Are things that really take away the breath, — 
And show that late hours, wine, and love are able 
To do not much less damage than the table. 

LXVIL 
Haldée and Juan carpeted their feet 

On crimson satin, border’d with pale blue; 
Their sofa occupied three parts complete 

Of the apartment and appear’d quite new ; 

The velvet cushions (for a throne more meet) 

Were scarlet, from whose glowing centre grew 
A sun embose’d in gold 4, whose rays of tissue, 
Merlidian-like, were seen all light to issue. 5 


LXVOL 
Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, 
Had done their work of splendour ; Indian mats 
And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to stain, 
Over the floors were spread ; gaselics and cats, 
And dwarfs and blacks, and such like things, that gain 
Their bread as ministers and favourites — (that ’s 


To say, by )~- mingled there 
As plentiful as in a court, or fair. 
LXIX. 


There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 
The tables, most of ebony inlaid 
With mother of pearl or ivory, stood at hand, 
Or were of tortoise-shell or rare woos made, 
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LXXL 

One large gold twneelet clesp'd each lovely acm, 
Lockless 30 pliable from the pure gold 

That the hand stretch’d and shut it without harm, 
The limb which it adomn'd its only mould; 

So beautiful —its very shape would charm, 
And clinging as if loath to lose its hold, 

The purest ore.enciosed the whitest skin. 

That e'er by precious metal was held in. 7 


LXxi. 

Around, as princess of her father’s land, 

A like gold bar above her instep roll’d @ 
Announced her rank ; twelve rings were on her hand; 

Her hair was starr’d with gems ; her veil’s fine fold 
Below her breast was fasten'd with a band 

Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce be told ; 
Her orange eilk full Turkish trousers furi’d 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 


LXXII. 

Her hair's long auburn waves down to her heel 
Flow’d like an Alpine torrent which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light, — and would conceal 

Her person ® if allow’d at large to run, 
And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 

The silken fillet’s curb, and.sought to shun 
Their bonds whene'er some Zephyr caught began 
To offer his young pinion as her fan. 


LXXIV. 
Round her she made an atanoephere of life, 
The very air seem'd lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife — 
Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not de idulatry to kneel. 1° 


ce tens te Roce ten the bracelets ane bore 
worn in the manner The reader will ve 
hereafter, that as the — “of Haidée waa of Fes, her 
daughter ' wore the garb of the country. 
® The her of abore the is a mark of sovereign 
rank in the — the — the deys, and is worn as 
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Her eyelashes, though dark:ae night, were tinged 


(It is the countay's custom 1), but in vain ; 
For those large Black eyes were so blackly fringed, 
The glossy rébéls-mack'd the jetty stain, 
And in thelr native beaity stood avenged : 
Her nails were touch'd with henna; but again 
The power of art was turo’d to tothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than befure. 
rd LXXVI. 
The henna should be deeply dyed to make 
The skin relieved appear mare fairly fair ; 
4 She had no need of this, day ne'er will break 
On mountain tops more heavenly white than her: 
The eye might doubt if it were well awake, 
She was 90 lke a vision; I might err, 
But Shakspesre also says, 't is very silly 
“* To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 
LXXVIL 
Juan had on a shawl of black and gold, 
But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might bebold, 
Like small stars through the milky way apparent; 
His turban, furl'd in many a graceful fold, 
An emerald algrette with Haidée's hair in ‘t 
Surmounted, as its clasp, a glowing crescent, 
Whose rays shone ever trembling, but incessant. 


LXXVIIL 
And now they were diverted by their suite, 
Dwarfs, dancing girls, black eunuchs, and « poet, 
Which made their new establishment complete ; 
The last was of great fame, and liked to show it ; 
His verses rarely wanted their due feet — 
And for his theme-—he seldom sung below it, 
He being paid to satirise or flatter, 
As the pealm says, “inditing a good matter.” 
LXXIX. 
He praised the present, and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old days, 
An Eastern anti-jacobin at last 
He turn'd, preferring pudding to ne praise — 
For some few years his lot had been o'ercast 
By his seeming independent in his lays, 
But now be sung the Sultan and the Pacha 
With truth like Southey, and with verse like Crashaw.? 
LXXX. 
He was a man who had seen many changes, 
And always changed as true as any needle ; 
His polar star being one which rather ranges, 
And not the fix'd — he knew the way to wheedle : 
So vile he ‘scaped the doom which oft avenges ; 
And being Suent (save indeed when fee'd ill), 
| He lied with such a fervour of Intention — 
There was no doubt he earn'd his laureate pension. 
LXXXL 
But he hed genius,-—when a turncoat has it, 
The “ Vates irritabilis” takeg care 
That without notice few full moons shall pass it ; | 
Even good men like to make the public stare : — 
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But to my subject - let me see—-what wns it ?— 
Oh |.uthe third eanto and the pretty pair 
Their loves, and feasts, and house, and dress, and modes 

Of living in their insular abodes. 


, BAKO Ie, 


LXXXIV. 
Their poet, a sad trimmer, but no less 
In company a2 very pleasant fellow, 
Had been the favourite of full many a mess 
Of men, anil made them speeches when half mellow; 
And though his meaning they could rarely guess, 
Yet still they deiyn'd to hiccup or to bellow 
The glorious meed of popular applause, 
Of which the first ne'er knows the second cause. 


LXXXIII. 

But now being lifted inte high society, 

And having pick'd up several odds and ends 
Of free thoughts in his travels for variety, 

He deem’d, being in a lone isle, among friends, 
That without any danger of a riot, he 

Might for long lying make himself amends ; 
And ainging as he sung in his warm youth, 
Agree to a short armistice with truth. 


LAXKIV. 

He had travell'd 'mongst the Arabs, Turks, and Franks, 

And knew the self-loves of the different nations ; 
And having lived with people of all ranks, 

Had something ready upon most occasions —— 
Which got him a few presents and some thanks. 

He varied with some skill his adulations; 
To “do at Rome as Romans do,” a piece 
Of conduct was which he observed tn Greece. 


LXXXY. 

Thus, usually, when he was ask’d to sing, 

He gave the different nations something nattonal ; 
T was ali the same to him—* God save the king,” 

Or “ Ca ira,” according to the fashion all: 
His muse made increment of anything, 

From the high lyric down to the low rational ; 
If Pindar sang horse-races, what should hinder 
Himeelf from being as pilable as Pindar? 


LXXXVI. 
In France, for instance, he would write a chanson ; 
In England a six canto quarto tale; 
In Spain he ‘d make a ballad or romance on 
The last war — much the same in Portugal ; 
In Germany, the Pegasus he ‘d prance on 
Would be old Goethe's — (see what says De Stadl); 
In Italy he ‘d ape the “ Trecentisti ;" 3 
In Greece, he 'd sing some sort of hymn like this t 'ye: 


1. 
The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece | 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peave, 
Where Delos rose, and Phacbus sprung | 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, : 
But all, except their sun, ie set. 
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— a Someta ae Boies. ia eee 4 
|} editor, + DON JUAN — 
Hark! rising to the fynoble call. ss 
The Scan 1 and the Teta souse, * How’ ateewers each ‘bold Bacchanalt.. <=. . ff 
' Pw hero's harp, the Tover’s lute, yg RUE ie ae shy aie 
Have found the Rrne your shores refuse: ——— 10. ae. 
" ‘Pheir place of birth.alone fs mute You have the Pyrriic dance as yet, . , 
To sounds which echo further west Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 5 Of two such lessons, why forget 
3. J ae ee {| 
| Re ee ci a ks oe Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 
And musing there an hour alone, u. 
I dream’d that Greece might still be free ; Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ! 
| For on the Persians’ grave, We will not think of themes’ like these ! 
| JT could not deem myself a slave. It made Anacreon’s song divine ; 
4. He served — but served Polycrates — 
A king sate on the rocky brow A tyrant; but our masters then 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; Were still, at least, our countrymen 


And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set where were they ? ° 

5. 
And where are they ? end where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay {s tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

6. 
*T is something, in the dearth of fume, 

Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush— for Greece a tear. 
fe 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest 7 

Must we but blush ?-—— Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylz! 

a, 
What, silent still? and silent all ? 

Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one arise, — we come, we come !” 
*T is but the living who are dumb. 

9. 
In vain—in vain: strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine | 


12. 
The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miitiades ! 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


13. 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine} 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore : 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 6 


14, 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad, 


15. 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
Tv think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


16. 
Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die :7 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine !5 


* (Uomer.) 2 [Anacreon.) 


ove whane Beurviev. x. ¢. A.— Sore. Aart, v. 1917, 


* (This glorious Ode en the aspirations of Greece 
Liberty is —* followed up * strain of cold-blooded 


> The snwes seaceagee of the Greek poets were supposed to 
have been the Cape de Verd Islands or the Canaries. 
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| LXXXVMX. 
Thus sung, oF moule,.or- could, or should have sung, 


‘The modern Greek, in tolerable verve; 


| Tf not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was young, 


Yetin these thues he might have done.much worse: 
His strain display'd some feeling ——right or wrong ; 
And feeling, in a poet, is the source 
Of others’ feeling ; but they are sach Hara, 


| And take all colours —-fike the Lands of dyers. 


LXXXVOIL 
But words are things, sn ml dop of in 
Falling Uke dew, upon a thought, produces 


1 That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think ; 


*T is strange, the shortest letter which man uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 

Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper — even a rag like this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that's his. 


: LXXXIX. 


: And when his bones are dust, his grave a blank, 


His station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 

In chronological commemoration, 
Some dull MS, oblivion long has sank, 

Or graven stone found in a barrack’s station 
In digging the foundation of a closet, 
May turn his name up, as a rare deposit. 


XC. 


| And story long hae made the sages smile; 


; 
| 
: 
} 





*T is something, nothing, words, Musion, wind — 
Depending more upon the historian's style 
Than on the name a person leaves behind : 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to Hoyle : 
The present century was growing blind 
To the great Mariborough's ekill in giving knocks, 
Until his late Life by Archdeacon Coxe. 
XCI. 
MIlton's the prince of poets - so we say ; 
A littie heavy, but no leas divine : 
An independent being in bis day — 
‘Learn'd, pious, temperate in love and wine ; 
But his life falling into Johnson's way, 
‘We're told this great high priest of all the Nine 


—— 
ep 3" 
Or Wordsworth wnexcised, unhired, who then 

Season’d his pedlar neems with democracy; * 
Or Coleridge 5, long before his flighty pen 


, following 

Espoused two partners (mfiliners of Bath). 
XCIY. 

Such names at present cut a convict figure, 


‘rigour, 

Are good manure for their more bare biography ; 
Wordsworth’s last quarto, by the way, is bigger 

Than any since the birthday of typography ; 
A drowsy frowsy poem, call’d the “ Excuraion,” 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 

XCV. 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 

Between his own and others’ intellect ; 
But Wordsworth’'s poem, and his followers, ike 

Joanna Southcote's Shiloh 5, and her sect, 
Are things which in this century don't strike 
| The public mind,—90 few axe the elect ; 
| And the new births of both thelr stale vingluities 
' Have proved but dropsies, taken for divinities. 


| XCVI. 

| Bat let me to my story: I must own, 

, If have any fault, it is digression, 

| Leaving my people to proceed alone, 

While I soliloquize beyond expression : 
; But these are my addresses from the throne, 
| Which put off business to the ensuing session : 
| 

f 

$ 

: 


ne 


Forgetting each omission is a loss to 
The world, not quite so great as Ariosto. 


XCVIL. 
I know that what our neighbours call “ longueurs,” 
(We've not so good a word, but have the thing, 
In that complete perfection which insures 
An epic from Bob Southey every spring —) 
Form not the true temptation which allures 
The reader; but 't would not be hard to bring 
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| 

Was whipt at college——a harsh sire — odd spouse, Some fine examples of the epopée, 
For the first Mra. Milton left bis house. ! | To prove its grand ingredient is ennsi. 6 
xon. | xcvm. | 

All these are, certes, entertaining facts, We learn from Horace, “ Homer sometimes sleeps ;" |! 
We feel without him, Wordsworth sometimes 


To show with what complacency he creeps, — — 
With his dear “ Waggoners,” around his 
He wishes for “ a boat.” to sail the deeps— 


Like Titus’ youth, and Csesar’s earliest acts ; ! 
Of ocean ?— No, of air; and then he makes | 
| 


Like Burns (whom Doctor Currie well describes); 
Like Cromwell's pranks ; — but although truth exacts 


| 
}] Like Shakspeare’s stealing deer, Lord Bacon's bribes; 
These amiable descriptions from the scribes, 


As most essential to their hero's story, Another outery for “ a little boat,” 
4} They do not much coutribute to his giory. And drivels scas to set it well affoat. @ 
1 See Jolmaon’s Life of Milton. Which shake so much the haman breaat, 
3 [" Confined his pedlar poems to democracy.’ — M Must end in en eae ile ewine: 
3 [See Coleridge's Blographia Literaris, 1817. The Satqy lever and Cre weleets t 
— Are Bick and sorry the oot dag} 
as the er of a second Shiloh, whose advent she | __” [Wordeworth's,”" Benjamin the Waggoner,” appeared i= 
y pred A cradle of @ mstarisls was 1819.) 
; — prodigy. ry another 8 — something a fiying 
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— — 
And Pegasus rans restive in‘his “ Waggon,” 
Could he not beg. Gen Sewn af Cantons Wain 
Or pray Medea for — — 

Or if, too classic for bis vulgar brain, 

He fear'd his ‘neck to venture such nag on, 
And he must needs mount nearer 00'te m0cn, 


Could not the blockhead ask fora halioon 7 


C. 
«“ Pedlars,” and“ Boats,” and “ Waggons 1” Oh! ye 
shades 


Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 
That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scumlike uppermost, and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song ebove your graves may hiss — 
The “ little boatman” and his “ Peter Bell” 
Can sneer at him who drew “ Achitophel 1” ! 


The dwarfs and dancing girls had all retired ; 
The Arab lore and poet’s song were done, 
And every sound of revelry expired ; 
The lady and her lover, left alone, 
The rosy flood of twilight’s sky admired ; — 
Ave Maria! o'er the earth and sea, 
That heavenliest hour of Heaven is worthiest thee ! 
CII. 
Ave Maria! blessed be the hour ! 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
| Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
| While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, * 
| Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
i And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
| And yet the forest leaves seem'd stirr’d with prayer. 


| | Cin. 
| 


XCIK. 
If he must fain sweep.c'er the. ethereal plain, 


{ 
cL 
TJ’ our tale. —- The feast was over, the slaves gone, 


Ave Maria! ‘tis the hour of prayer ! 
Ave Maria! ‘tis the hour of love ! 
| Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
, Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above ! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove — 

; What though ‘tis but a pictured image ? — strike — 
That painting is no idol, — ‘tis too like. 


CIV. 
Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print $~—that I have no devotion ; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 
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Of getting into heaven the.shortest way; ° ; 
My alters ave the mountains and the ocean; °C 
Earth, air, — Saat springs from the. great 


Who hath produced, and will seceive the soul 


cy. 
Sweet hour of twilight |— in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d o’er, 
To where the last Casarean fortress stood, 
Evergrean forest | which Boccaccio's lore 
And Drydén’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! 4 


CVL 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, | 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed's and mine, 

And vesper bell’s that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair throng 
Which learn’d from this example not to fly 
From a true laver, —shadow’d my mind's eye.5 


CVIL 
Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good things 6—. 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabour’d steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gather'd round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 


CVIXL 

Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourna !7 


CLX. 
When Nero perish'd by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy'd, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, ~ 
Of nations freed, and the world overjoy'd, 
Some hands unseen strew'd flowers upon his tomb: & 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 
Of feeling for some kindness done, when power 
Had left the wretch an uncorrupted hour. 


And that one hunting, which t the devil design’d 
For one fair female, font him haifthe Rind 
—— Theodore ond 
—AXXX 
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See Suetonius for this fact. —[" The public joy was 40 
great upen the pcéssion of his death, that the common people 
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But I'm digressing; what on earth bas Nero, 
Or any such like sovereign buffoons, 4 
To do with the transactions of my hero, 
More than such madmen’s fellow man-—the moon's? 
Sure my invention must be down at sero, 
i And I grown one of many “ wooden spoons” 


I feel this tediousness will never do—— 

*"T is being too epic, and I must cut down 
(In copying) this long canto into two; 

They ‘li never find it out, unless I own 
The fact, excepting some experienced few ; 

And then as an improvement ‘t will be shown: 
I'l! prove that such the opinion of the critic is 
From Aristotle passim, — See Momrixne. 


| | cxi. 





were some, who for a long time trimmed up his tomb with 

and summer Sowers, and one while p his image 
upon his rostra dressed up in state robes, another while pub- 
lished proclamations in his name, as if he was yet alive, and 
would shortly come to Rome again, with a vengeance to all 
his cnemtes.") 

1 [* But I’m digressing —what on earth have Nero 
And Wordsworth — both postical buffoons,” &c. 


2 (Canto III. originally included almost all the stanzas 
which now form Canto 1V. Cantos III., IV. and V. were 

1 er, in Svo., in August, 1821. The following 
are extracts Lord B 


sron’s letters to Mr. Murray : — 
. December 4, 1819.—" The third Canto of Don 

Juan is completed, in about twq hundred stanzas; very de- 
cent, I believe, but do not know, and it is useless to discuss."’ 
December 10, 1819. — 1 have finished the third Canto, 
but the things I have read and heard discourage all further 





publication - at least for the nt. The cry is up, and 
cantis up. J should have no ion to return the price of 
the copyright,” 


February 7, 1820. —" 1 have cut the third Canto into 
two, because it was too long ; and I tell you this beforehand, 
because in case of — between you and me, these 
two are only to go one, a8 this was the original form, 
and, in fact, the two together are not longer than one of the 
first: so remember that 1 have not m this division to 
double upou you. —~ I have not yet sent off the Cantos, and 
have some doubt whether they ought to be published, for 
they have rot the spirit of the first. outcry has not 
frightencd but ft hhas Aurt me, and | have not written con 

* amore this time.” 
{ October 12, 1820. I don’t feel inclined to care further 
sbout Dou Juan. What do you think a very pretty Itajian 
i lady sald to me the other day ? She had read lt in the French, 
d me some compliments, with duc DRAWBACKS, Upon 
she said was true, but that l sus- 
than Harold. —‘ Ah, but’ 
she)' 7 would rather have the faine of Childe Harold 
thrce years than an IMMORTALITY of Don Juen!' The 
eee Sate — hate many things 
the sentiment ; and they are right, as 
would rob them of thelr weapons. 1 never knew & woman 
ho did not hate De Grammont's Memoirs for the same 





d. thet nothing is so painful to the sensibilities of an au- 
the palette of h ons. From this 
seampt than Lord Byron. Wows of bi, peolicatione 

failed im at jonst exciting a $4 

' and attention ; ven Shoxe among them which 
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J. 
Noragxe 90 as a beginning . 
In perhaps the end; 


For oftentimes when Pegasus seems winning 
The race, he sprains a wing, and down we tend. 
Like Lucifer when huri'd from heaven for sinning ; 
Our sin the same, and hard as his to mend, 
Being pride ꝰ, which leads the mind to soar too far, 
Till our own weakness showa us what we are.4 


II. 
But Time, which brings alt beings to their lovel, 
And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 
Man, — and. as we would hope, — perhaps the devil, 
That neither of their intellects are vast : 
While youth's hot wishes in our red veins revel, 
We know not this - the blood flows on too fast; 
But as the torrent widens towards the ocean, 
We ponder deeply on each past emotion, 5 


are to infer, from the axiom already alluded to, that exten. 
sive notoriety must be pleasing in the same Proportion that 
neglect is distressing to aa author, then none of his lordahip’s 
Pounce: can afford him so ample a field for self-congratu- 
atton as the Don Juan. ers and partisans have alike 
contributed to the popularity of this singular work; and the 
result is, that scarcely any poem of the presont day has been 
more generally read, or tts continuation more eagerly and 
impatiently awaited. Its poetical merits have been extolled 
to the skies by {ls admirers ; and the Priest and the Levite 
though they have joined to anathematise it, have not, wher 
they came in its way, ‘ passed by on the other side.’ 

** But lite progress is made in the history and adventure: 
of the hero in these three additional cantos. The fact is 
however, that nothing has appeared, from the beginning, { 
be farther from the author's intention, than to render hi 
Don Juan anything like a regular narrative. On the con 
trary, its general appearance tends strongly to remind uso 
the learned woe her's treatise — De rebus omaibus ¢ 
quibusdamn allis. And here we cannot avoid remarking 
what an admirable method thuse persona must possess 9 
reconciling contradictions, who, in the same breath, consur 
the poem for its want of A igh and impeach the writer of | 
deliberate design against the religion and government of th 
country. His lordship bas bimself given what appears to u 
a very candid exposition of his motives — 

——— ‘ the fact is, that | have nothing plann‘d, 
Unless it wore to be a moment merry, 
A novel word in my vocabulary.’ 


Indeed, the whole poem has completely the appearance ¢ 
being produced in those tatervals in which an active au 
powerful mind, habitually engaged in literary occupation 
relaxes from its more serious labours, and amuses itself wit 
comparative trifling. Hence the narrative ta interrupted b 
continual digressions, and the general character of the lan 

uage is that of frony and sarcastic humour ;—— an apparen 
evity, which, however, often serves but as a veil to deep reficc 
tion, Nor can the talent of the master-hand be always con 
cealed: it invaluntarily tetrays itself in the touches of th 
pathetic and sublime which frequently present thamselves i 
the course of the poem , in the th ‘too hig for utter 
auer, and too deep for tears,’ which are interspersed | 
various parts of it.”’.- Campuxat.] 

3 — Pride and worse Ambition threw me down, | 
Warring in beaven against beaven's matchless King. 

Paradise Lost.) 


4 -——* the same ain that overthrew the angels, 


asa of all sins most casby besets 
Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature: 
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1X1, 
As boy, I thought myself s Ghevet fellow, 
And wish'd that others held the same opinion ; 
They took it up when my days grew more mcliow, 
And other minds acknowledged my dominion : 
Now my sere fancy “ falls into the yellow 
Leaf !,” and droops a ae 
And the sad trath which hovers o'er 
Turns what was once romantic to beriaoqe. 
IV. 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
‘Tie that I may not weep; and if I weep, 
“Pls that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to apathy, for we must steep 
Our hearts first in the depths of Lethe’s spring, 
Ere what we least wish to behold will sleep: 
Thetis baptized her mortal son in Styx; % 
A mortal mother would on Lethe fix. 3 
V. 
Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land, ¢ 
And trace it in this poem every line: 
| I don’t pretend that I quite noderstand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine ; 
But the fact is that I have nothing plann’d, 
Unless it were to be a moment merry, 
| A novel word in my vocabulary. 
YI. 
| To the kind reader of our sober clime 
This way of writing will appear exotic ; 
Pulel was sire of fhe half-serious rhyme, 5 
Who sang when chivalry was more Quixotic, 
And revell'd in the fancies of the time, —_ [despotic ; 
Trae knights, chaste dames, huge giants, kings 
t But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modern subject as more meet. 
VIL 
How I have treated it, I do not know ; 
Perhaps no better than they have treated me, 
| Who have imputed such designs as show 
Not what they saw, but what they wish'd to see: 
But if it gives them pleasure, be it so; 
This is a liberal age, and thoughts are free : 
Meantime Apollo plucks me by the ear, 
And tells me to resume my story here. 5 
VIL 
Young Juan and his lady-love were left 
To their own hearts’ most sweet society ; 
Even Time the pitiless in sorrow cleft 
With his rude ecythe such gentle bosoms ; he 
“'T is a grand -—true as the 10th 
Juvenal himself. ie topes of of eet changes all — 
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1x. 

Their faces were not made for wrinkles, their 
Pure blood to stagnate, their great hearts to fall; 

The blank grey was not made to blast their hair, 
But like the climes that know nor snow nor hail, 

They were all summer; lightning might assail 
And shiver them to ashes, but to trail 

A long and snake-like life of dull decay 

Was not for them — they had too iittle clay. 


xX. 

They were alone once more; for them to be 

Thus was another Eden; they were never 
Weary, unless when separate: the tree 

Cut from its forest root of years — the river 
Damm'd from ite fountain the child from the knee 

And breast maternal wean‘d at once for ever, -— 
Would wither less than these two torn apart; 7 
Alas } there is no instinct like the heart— 


XI. 

The heart-— which may be broken: happy they! 

Thrice fortunate ! who of that fragile mould, 
The precious porcelain of human clay, 

Break with the first fall: they can ne'er behold 
The long year Unk'd with heavy day on day, 

And all which must be borne, and never told; 
While life’s strange principle will often He 
! Deepest in those who long the most to die. 


XIL 
*“ Whom the gods love die young,” was said of yore., 8 
And many deaths do they escape by this: 
The death of friends, and that which slays even morr 5... 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that i, 
Except mere breath ; and since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those who longest iniss 
The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may be meant to save., 9 


XII. 
Haidée and Juan thought not of the dead. [them : 
The heavens, and earth, and air, seem’d made for 
They found no fault with Time, save.that he fi.d; 
They saw not in themselves aught to condemn : 
Each was the other's mirror, and but read 
Joy sparkling in their dark eyes like a gem, 
And knew such brightness was but the reflection 
Of their exchanging glances of affection. 


“In Don Juan he is h profane ; but, in that poem. 
rofaneness is in keeping all the other qualities, ——— 
on comes in for a seer, or a burlesque, cooly in common 
thing that is dear and valuable to us as mora) and 
beings.” — Ech. Rev. 
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rude and dark and 
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Which sti 
H A language, too, but like to that of birds, 
— te therp, at least appearing such 
— lovers a true sense affords ; 
sri dh gdb pe tan are 
have ceased to hear such, or ne'er heard : 
HH XV. 
All these were theirs, for they were children still, 
And children still they should have ever beer ; 


A nymph and her beloved, all unseen 
To pass their lives in fountains and on flowers, 
And never know the weiglit of human hours. 


xvi. 
| Moons chasizing had roll'd oa, and changeless found 
Those their bright rise had lighted to such joys 
As rarely they beheld throughout their round ; 
And these were not of the vain kind which cloys, 
For theira were buoyant spirits, never bound 
By the mere senses ; anid that which destroys ! 
i Most love, possession, unto them appear'd 
A thing which each endearment more cndear'd. 


XVII 
Oh beautiful! and rare as beautiful ! 
But theirs was love in which the mind delights 
if To lose itself, when the old world grows dull, 
And we are sick of its hack sounds and sights, 
| L Mrigues, adventures of the common school, 
} 
| 


Its petty pasetons, marriages, and fights, 
Wh ere Hymen’s torch but brands one strumpet more, 
Wh: ve husband only knows her not a wh—re. 


XVIII. 

Hard words; harsh trath; a truth which many know, 

Enon, th. ~The faithful and the fairy pair, 
Who ney er found a single hour too slow, 

What was it made them thus exempt from cure ? 
Young inn ate feelings ali have felt below, 

Which pcvish in the rest, but in them were 
Inherent.; what we mortals cal! romantic, 
| And always envy, Chough we deem it frantic. 


XIX. 

This 16 th othersa factitions state, 
_ én opkum dferen * of too mach youth and reading, 
| Sat waeia therm their nature or their tote : 

Mo novels eer had. set their young hearts biceding, 
Sor Halde's auvwielige was by no means great, 

And Juan was a bey of minty breeding ; 
So that there vas no yenson for thelr loves 
More than.@# those.of sightingales or doves, 
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For it had made them what they were: the power 
Of love had first c'erwhelmed them from wich skies, 
When: happiness had been their only dower,. 
And twilight saw them lnk’d fn passion's ties ; 
Charm’d with each other, all things chatin'd ‘that 


The padtstill welcome as the present thought. 





xX. 
I knot not wiiy, but ini that hour to-night, 
Even as they gased, a sudden tremor came, 
And swept, as t were, across their hearts’ delight, 
Like the wind o’er a harp-string, or a flame, 
When one is shook tn sound, and one In sight : 
And thus some beding flash'd through either frame, 
And call’d from Juan's breast a fhint low sigh, 
While one new tear arose in Haidée’s eye. 


XXII. 

That large black prophet eye seem'd to dilate 

And follow far the disaz pearing sun, 
As if their last day of a happy date 

With his broad, bright, and dreppiug orb were gonc. 
Juan gazed on her as to ask his fate — 

He felt a grief, bat knowing cause for none, 
His glance inquired of hers for some excuse 
For feelings causeless, or at least abstruse. 


XXIII. 
She turn’d to him, and smiled, but in that sort 
Which makes not others smile 3; then turn’d aside: 
Whatever feeling shook her, it scem'd short, 
And master’d by her wisdom or Her pride ; 
When Juan spoke, too—it might be fn sport — 
Of this their mutual feeling, she replied — 
“« If it should be so, but - it cannot be—~ 
Or I at least shall not survive to see.” 


XXIV. 
Juan would question further, but she prese’d 
His Hp to hers, and silenced him with this, 
And then dismiss'd the omen from her breast, 
Defying augury with that fond kiss; 
And no doubt of all methods ‘tis the beet 
Some people prefer wine — "tis not atniss ; 
I have tried both +; so those who would a part take 
May choose between the headache and the heartache. 


t 
xxv. | 
One of the two, according to your choice, 

Woman or wine, you'll have to undergo ; | 
Both maladies are taxes on our joys: 
But which to choose, I really hardly know ; | 

} 
| 
| 
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And if I had to give a casting volee, 
For both sides I could wany reasons show, 
And then decide, without great wreng to either, 
It were mach better to have both than neither. 
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———— 


When two pure hearts are pour’d ts one another, 
And love too mugh, aed yet can mot love less; 


But almost sanctify the sweet excess 
By the immortal wish end power to biess. | 


XXVV. 
Mix’d in each others arms, and heart fn heart, [long 
Why did they not then die ?—-they had lived too 
Should an hour come to bid them breathe apart ; 
Years could but bring them cruel things or wrong ; 
The world was not for them, nor the world’s art 
For beings passionate 28 Seppho’s song ; 
Love was born with them, in them, so intense, 
It was their very spirit-—~ not 4 sense. 


ZXVUL 

They should have lived together deep in woods, 

Dnseen as sings the nightingale? ; they were 
Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 

Cali'd social, haunts of Hate, and Vice, and Care: 
How lonely every freeborn creature broods ! 

The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair; 
The eagle soars alone; the gull and crow 
Flock o’er their carrion, just ike men below. 


XXIX. 

Now pillow'd cheek to cheek, in loving sleep, 
Haidee and Juan their siesta took, 

A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 
For ever and anon a something shook 

Juan, and shuddering o’er his frame would creep; 
And Haidée’s sweet ips murmur'd like a brook 

A wordless music, and her face so fair 

Stirr'd with her dream, as rose-leaves with the air -5 


XXX. 
Or as the stirring of a deep clear stream 
Within an Alpine hollow, when the wind 
Walks o'er it, was she shaken by the dream, 
The mystical usurper of the mind —~ ¢ 


! [* Learn by & mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanction’d, chiefly fur that end, 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
ull d-— her bondage prove 
a dream, opposed to love ’ 
Worpsworrn’s Laodamia | 


*(" The shadowy desert, — woods, 
i better brook than Hourishing peopled towns. 
There can | sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, aud record my woes " 
SUAKSPEARE } 


5 [In one of Wilson's miner s, * On the Death of a 
Child * (1812), occurs this beautiful image . — 
. « « “ All har innocent thoughts, 
Like rose-leaves acatter'’d."'} 


That self might be ann 
The fetters 


and the slumber of seems to be but the waking of 
the soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; 
and our waking s do not match the fancies of our 
Sootptun 1 oa tage 
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tis to he whate’er ma seem. 
—— seul which we uo se soa Mee 

Strange mate of being! (for 'tis still to be) 

Senseless to feel, and with seal'd eyes to see, 5 


XXXL 
She dream’d of being alome om the sea-shore,6 
Chain'd to a rock; she knew not how, but stir 
ger og het genet vaca 
Grew, wave rose . her 
And o’er ber upper lip they seem'd te pour, ‘ 
Until she sobb'd for breath, and soon they were 
Foaming o’er her lone head, so fierce and high — 








Fach broke to drown her, yet she could not die. 


XXXL. 

Anon-—she was released, and then she stray'd 

O’cr the sharp shingles with her bleeding feet, 
And stumbled almost every step she made; 

And something roll’d before her in a sheet, 
Which she must still pursue howe’er afraid : 

°T was white and indistinct, nor stopp'd to meet 
Her glance nor grasp, for still she gaged and grasp'd, 
And ran, but it escaped her as she clasp’d, 


XXXUIL 
The dream changed :—1in a cave she stood, its walls 
Were hung with marble icicles ; the work 
Of ages on its water-fretted halls, {and lurk ; 
Where waves might wash, and seals might breed 
Her hair was dripping, and the very balls 
Of her black eyes seem’d turn’d to tears, and mirk 
The sharp rocks look'’d below each drop they caughi, 
Which froze to marble as it fell, — ahe thought. 


XXXIV. 
And wet, and cold, and lifeless at her feet, 
Pale as the foam that froth’d on his dead brow, 
Which she essay'd in vain to clear, (how sweet 
Were once her cares, how idle seem’d they now !) 


of a dream in the Tatler, which, though ft has appear. 
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Lay Juan, nor could anght fertew the ‘beat The old man’s check grew pale, but not with dread, 
Of his quench'd heart : and the sea dirges low And drawing from his belt a pistol, he 
Rang in her sad-earg like a mermaid’s song, Replied, “ Your blood be then on your own head.” 
a a ek Then look'd close at the Hint, as If to see 

XXXY. And next proceeded quietly to cock. 
Faded, or alter'd into something new — XL. 

It has 4 strange quick Jar upon the ear, 


Like to her father’s features, till each trace 
More like and like to Lambro’s aspect grew-— 
With all his keen worn look and Grecian grace ; 
And starting, she awoke, and what to view ? 
Oh! Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets she 
there ? 
“"T ise "tis her father’s fix'd upon the pair ! 


; XXXVI. 

Then shricking, she arose, and shrieking fell, © 
With joy and sorrow, hope and fear, to see 
Him whom she deem’d a habitant where dwell 
The ocean-buried, risen from death, to be 

Perchance the death of one she loved too well: 


— 





It was a moment of that awful Iind · 


J Dear as her father had been to Haidée, 


| 


— 


——— 


I have seen such - but mbst not call to mind. 


XXXVH, 
Up Juan sprang to Haidée’s bitter shriek, 
And caught her falling, and from off the wall 
Snatch'd down his sabre, in hot haste to wreak 
Vengeance on him who was the cause of all ; 


1, Then Lambro, who till now forbore to speak, 


A thousand scimitars await the word ; 
Put up, young man, put up your silly sword.” 


XXXVIII. 

And Haidée clung around him; “ Juan, t is — 

"Tis Lambro-—"tis my father! Kneel with me— 
He will forgive us — yes — it must be— yes. 

Oh! dearest father, in this agony 
Of pleasure and of pain - even while I kiss 

Thy garment's-hem with transport, can it be 
That doubt should mingle with my filial joy ? 
Deal with me as thou wilt, but spare this boy.” 


. RXRTK. 

High and inscrutable the old man stood, 

Caim in bis voice, and calm within his exe — 
Not always signs with him of calmest mood ; 

He Icok’d upon her, but gave no reply ; 
Then tarn’d to Juan, in whose cheek the blood 
* Of came and went, as there resolved to die ; 
In arma, at least, he stood, in act to spring 
On the first foe whom Lambro's call might bring. 


XL. 
u Young man, your sword;” so Lambro once mare 
Juan replied, “ Not while this arm is free.” {said ; 


| 
Smiled scornfully, and said, “ Within my call, 
{ 


— from a dream. well! and he others 

he a dead ould —— Pepe blood 
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‘| And now to see them, thus divided, stand 


try 


Since } rose, I’ve 





That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to ‘bear 
Upon your person, twelve yards off, or so; 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 
If you have got a former friend for foe ; 
But after being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Trish, and less nice. 


XLII. 
Lambro presented, and one instant more | 


*T was fresh —for he had lately used the lock — 


Had stopp’d this Canto, and Don Juan’s breath, 
When Haldée threw herself her boy before ; 

Stern as her sire: “ On me,” she cried, “ let death | 
Descend — the fault is mine; this fatal shore 

He found—— but sought not. I have pledged my | 


faith ; 
I love him—1 will dle with him: I knew 
Your nature's firmness——know your daughter's too.” 


| 
| 
XLI. 
A minute past, and she had been all tears, 
And tenderness, and infancy; but now 
She stood as one who champion’d human fears — 
Pale, statue-like, and stern, she wou'd the blow; 
And tall beyond her sex, and their compeers, 
She drew up to her height, as if to show | 
A fairer mark ; and with a fix'd eye scann'd 
Her father’s face — but never stopp'd his hand. q 


XLIV. 
He gazed on her, and she on him ; ‘twas strange ; 
How like they look’d! the expression was the 


same; 
Serenely savage, with a little change 
In the large dark eye’s mutual-darted flame ; 
For she, too, was as one who could avenge, 
If cause should be—a lioness, though tame, 
Her father’s blood before her father’s face 
Boil'd up, and proved her truly of his race. 


XLY. 
I said they were alike, their features and 
Their stature, differing but In sex and years; 
Even to the delicacy of their hand % 
There was resemblance, such as true blood wears; 


| 

| 

In fix'd ferocity, when joyous tears, | 
And sweet sensations, should have welcomed bath, 
Show what the passtons are in their full growth. 
| 

| 

— 

| 
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LXLVI. 

The father paused a moment, then withdrew 

Iits weapon, and replacad'it ; but stood still, 
And looking on het,-as:to look her throagh, 

+ Not 7,” he sald, “ have sought this stranger's f!;° 
Not J have ‘made this desolation: few 

Would bear such outrage, and forbear to kill; 
But I must do my duty — how thou hast 
Done thine, the present vouches for the past. 3 


XLVIL 

« Let him disarm; or, by my father’s head, 

His own shall rofl before you like a ball 1”’ 
‘He raised his whistle, as the word he said, 

And blew; another answer'd to the call, 
And rushing in disorderly, though led, 

And arm'd from boot to turban, one and all, 
Some twenty of his train came, rank on rank ; 
He gave the word, —“ Arrest or slay the Frank.” 


XLVIII. 

Then, with a sudden movement, he withdrew 

His daughter ; while compress'd within his clasp, 
ꝑ wixt her and Juan interposed the crew; 

In vain she struggled in her father’s grasp -~ 
His arms were like a serpent’s coil: then flew 

Upon their prey, as darts an angry asp, 

The file of pirates : save the foremost, who 
Had fallen, with his right shoulder half cut through. 


XLIX. 
The secoud had hia cheek laid open; but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 
His own well in ; s0 well, ere you could look, 
His man was floor’d, and helpless at his foot, 
With the blood running like a little brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and red — 
| One on the arm, the other on the head. 


———— ——— — — — — —— —— — — —— — — —— 
— — — — — — — — — — 


Juan from the apartment: with a sign 
Old Lambro bade them take him to the shore, 
Where lay some ships which were to sail at nine, ? 
They Jaid him in a bout, and plied the oar 
Until they reach'd some galliots, placed in line; 
On board of one of these, and under hatches, 
They stow'd him, with strict orders to the watches. 


LL 
The world is full of strange vicissitudes, 
And here was one exceedingly unpleasant : 
| A gentleman #o rich in the world’s goods, 
| Handsome and young, enjoying all the present, 


“* and if 7-did my 6 thou h 
be * hour w oe ore thine, and thy yo young minion’s last.” 


* ( Tit further orders moula his doom assign.” — MS.] 


L. 
And then they bound him where he fell, and bore 


nes 
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DON JUAN: 





| I feel my heart become s0 


leave Don Juan for the present, safe— 





Just at the very time when he least broods 

On such a thing, is suddenly to sea sent, 
Wounded and chain’d, so that he cannot move, 
And all because a lady fell in love. *— 


Lit. 
Here I must leave him, for I grow pathetic, 
Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, green tea | 
Than whom Cassandra was not more prophetic ; 
For if my pure libations exceed three, 


sympathetic, 
That I must have recourse to black Bohea < 
’T is pity wine should be ao deleterious, 
For tea and coffee leave us much more serious, 


Lim. 

Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac ! 

Sweet Naiad of the Phlegethontic rill ! 
Ah ! why the liver wilt thou thus attack, 3 

And make, ike other nymphs, thy lovers ill ? 4 
I would take refuge in weak punch, but rack 

(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 
My milé and midnight beakers to the brim, 


Wakes me next morning with its synonym. 
LIV. 


Not sound, poor fellow, but severely wounded ; 
Yet could his corporal pangs amount to half 

Of those with which his Haidée's bosom bounded } 
She was not one to weep, and rave, and chafe, 

And then give way, subdued because surrounded ; 
Her mother was a Moorish maid from Fez, — 
Where all is Eden, or a wilderness. 


LY. 
There the large olive rains its amber store 
In marble fonts; there grain, and flower, and fruit, 
Gush from the earth until the land runs o’er ; 5 
But there, too, many a poison-tree has root, 
And midnight listens to the lion's roar, 


r heaving whelm the helpless caravan ; 
nd as the soil is, so the heart of man. 


LVI. 
Afric is all the sun’s, and as her earth 
| _ Her human clay is kindled ; full of power 
For good or evil, burning from its birth, 

The Moorish blood purtakes the planet's hour, 
And like the soll beneath it will bring forth : 

Beauty and love were Haidée's mother's dower ; 
But her large dark cye show'd deep Passion’s force, 
Though sleeping like a lion near a source. & 


— liver ? 1 suppose that it is all hypochondria.” — Byron 
oe: 1821.) 
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648. BYRON’S WORKS. : 
In Sicily — all singers, duly rear'd 
} There, onthe green and village-cotted hill, is In their vocation ; had not been a.tack’d 
(Fienk’d by the Hellespont, and by the sea) In sailing from Livorno by the pirate, 
Entomb'd the bravest of the brave, Achilles ; But sold by the impresario at no high rate. 4 
| They say s0-~.{Bryant says the contrary): — | 


And further downward, tall and towering still, is) 
‘The taravlue——~of whom ? Heaven knows; ‘t may be 

Patrochas, Ajax, or Protesilaus ;°. 

All heroes, who if living still would slay us. 


LXXVII. 
| High barrows, without marble, or a name, 
A vast, untill’d, and mountain-skirted plain, 
| And Ida in the distance, still the same, 
And old Scamander (if ‘tia he), remain ; 
1 The situation seems still form'd for fame — 
A hundred thousand men might fight again, 
With ease; but where I sought for Ilion’s walls, 
The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls; 


% 


. {1 Xroops of untended horses ; “here and there 
“41 Some little hamlets, with new names uncouth ; 
Tl @eme shepherds (unlike Paris), led to stare 
1}: d& moment at the European youth 
Whom to the spot their school-boy feelings bear ; 5 
A Turk, with beads in hand, and pipe in mouth, 
Extremely taken with his own religion, 
Are what I found there bat the devil a Phrygian. 


* LXXEX. 
"| pon Juan, here permitted to emerge 
From bis dull cabin, found himself a slave ; 
Forlorn, and gasing on the deep biue surge, 
O'ershadow'd there by many a hero's grave ; 
Weak still with loss of blood, he scarce could urge 


To be Italians, as they were in fact ; 
From them, at least, their destiny he heard, 
Which was an odd one; a troop going to act 
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By one of these, the buffo* of the party, 
Juan was told about their curious cases 
For although destined to the Turkish mart, he 
Still kept his spirits up — at least his face ; 
The little fellow really look'd quite hearty, 
And bore him with some guiety and grace, 
Showing a much more reconciled demeanour, 
Then did the prima donna and the tenor. 


, LXXXY. 
In a few words he told their hapless story, 
Saying, “ Our Machiavelian impresario, 
Making a signal off some promontory, ‘ 
Hali'd a strange brig; Corpo di Caio Mario! 
We were transferr'd on board her in a hurry, 
Without a single scudo of salario ; 
But if the Sultan has a taste for song, 
We will revive our fortunes before long. 


LXXXII. 

* The prima donna, though a little old, 

And haggard with a dissipated life, 
And subject, when the house is thin, to cold, 

Has some good notes; and then the tenor's wife, 
With no great vaice, is pleasing to behold ; 

Last carnival she made a deal of strife, - 
By carrying off Count Cesare Cicogna 
From an old Roman princess at Bologna. 


LXXXIV. 

“ And then there are the dancers ; there's the Nini, 

With more than one profession gains by all ; 
Then there ’s that laughing slut the Pelegrini, 

She, too, was fortunate last carnival, 
And made at least five hundred good secchini, 

But spends so fast, she has not now a paul; 
And then there s the Grotesca-—such a dancer ! 
Where men have souls or bodies she must answer. 


rambles. The peasants of the numerous villages, whom we 
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« As for the figuoanti 4 they are like 
The reat of all tht tribe $ pel a gre aa 

A pretty. person, which perhaps may e, 
The rest are hardly fitted for a falr ; 

There's one, though tail and ‘stiffer than a pike, 
Yet has a sentimental kind of alr 

Which might go far, but she don’t dance with vigour ; 

The more 's the pity, with her face and figure. 


LXXXVI. 

« As for the men, they are a middling set; 

The musico is but a crack’d old basin, 
But being qualified in one way yet, 

May the seraglio do to set his face in, 2 
And as a servant some preferment get ; 

His singing I no further trust can place in : 
From all the Pope $ makes yearly *t would perplex 
To find three perfect pipes of the third sex. 


LXXXVII. 

“ The tenor’s voice is spoilt by affectation, 

And for the bass, the beast can only bellow ; 
In fact, he had no singing education, 

An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless fellow ; 
But being the prima donna’s near relation, 

Who swore his voice was very rich and mellow, 
They hired him, though to hear him you ‘d believe 
An ass was practising recitative. 


LXXXVIII. 

T would not become myself to dwell upon 

My own merits, and though young — I see, Sir—you 
Have got a travell'd air, which speaks you one 

To whom the opera is by no means new : 
You ‘ve heard of Raucocanti4? — I'm the man; 

The time may come when you may hear me too; 
You was not last year at the fair of Lugo, 
But next, when I'm engaged to sing there — do go. 


LXXXIX. 

“ Our baritone > I almost had forgot, 

A pretty lad, but bursting with conceit ; 
With graceful action, science not a jot, 

A voice of no great compass, and not sweet, 
He always is complaining of his lot, 

Forsooth, scarce fit for ballads in the street ; 
In lovers’ parts his passion more to breathe, 
Having no heart to show, he shows his teeth.” 


xc. 
Here Raucocanti’s eloquent recital 
Was interrupted by the pirate crew, 
Wha Carka 6k ciated eacteonta' to invite all 
The captives back to their sad berths ; each threw 
A rueful glance upon the waves, (which bright all 
From the blue skies derived a double blue, 
Dancing all free and happy in the sun,) 
And then went down the hatchway one by one. 


ACI 
They heard next day —-that in the ee 
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The most imperative.of sovereign spells, — 
Which everybody does without who caun. 

More to secure them in their naval cells, : 
Lady to lady, well as man to man, 

Were to be chain’d and lotted out per couple, 

For the slave market of Constantinople, 


xen 

It seems when’ this allotment was made out, 

There chanced to be an odd male, and odd female, 
Who (after some discussion and some doubt, 

Be carts al mie edn 

They placed him o'er the women as a-scout) 

Were link’d together, and it happen'd the male 
Was Juan, — who, an awkward thing at his age, 
Pair’d off with a Bacchante blooming visage. 


XCHL 
With Raucocant! inckleasly was chain’d 
The tenor; these two hated with a hate 
| Found only on the stage, and each more pain'd 
With this his tuneful neighbour than his fate ; 
Sad strife arose, for they were so cross-grain’d, 
Instead of bearing up without debate, 
ated cnet pales ditto ware Un meni ep ON 
“ Arcades ambo,” id est — blackguards both. ¢ 


XCIV. 

Juan’s companion was a Romagnole, 

But bred within the march of old Ancona, 
With eyes that look'd into the very soul 

(And other chief points of a “bella donna”), 
Bright — and as black and burning as a coal ; 

And through her clear brunette complexiun shone a 
Great wish to please —a most attractive dower, | 
Especially when added to the power. 


XCV. 

But all that power was wasted upon him, 

For sorrow o'er each sense held stern command ; 
Her eye might flash on his, but found it dim: 

And though thus chain'd, as natural her hand 
Touch’d his, nor that — nor any handsome limb 

(And ashe had some not easy to withstand) 
Could stir his pulse, or make his faith feel brittle ; 
Perhaps his recent wounds might help a little. 


XCVL 

No matter; we should ne'er too much inquire, 

But facts are facts: no knight could be more true, 
And firmer faith no ladye-love desire ; : 

We will omit the proofs, save one or two: 
*T is said no one in hand “ can bold a fire 

By thought of frosty Cancasus7;" but few, 
I really think; yet Juan's then ordeal 
Was more triumphant, and not much less real. 


ACVIL 
Here I might enter on a chaste description, 
Having withstood temptation in my youth, ® 
But bear that several people take exception 
At tis fret twe hooks having ino mack truth; 


the (male voice, the compass of w which partekes of those of 
common the tenor, but does not extend so 
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650 BYRON'S 
Therefore If make Don Juan leave the ship soon, 
Because the poblisher declares, in sooth, 


Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pasa, than thoes two cantos into families. 
XCVII. 
"T is all the seme to me; I'm fond of ylelding, 
And therefore leave them to the purer page 
Of Smollett, Prior, Ariosto, Fielding, 
Who say strange things for so correct an age ; 


nay 
1 once had great alacrity to wielding 
My pen, and Uked poetic war to wage, 
And recollect the time when all this cant 
Would have provoked remarks which now it shan't. ! | 


XCIX, 
As boys love rows, my beyhhood Uked a squabble; | 
Bat at this hour I wish to part in peace, 





And sigh to midnight winds, but not to cong. 


Cc. 

Of poets wha come down to us through distance 

Of time and tongues, the foster-babes of Fame, 
Life seems the smallest portion of existence ; 

Where twenty ages gather o'er a name, | 
*T is as a snowball which derives assistance 

From every flake, and yet rolis om the same, 
Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow ; 
But, after all, ‘tis nothing bat cold snow. 


Cr. 
And so great names are nothing more than nominal, 
And love of giory ’s but an airy lust, 


1 oe be known, by and by, fer what it is in- 
— a satire on abuses in the present states of society, | 

and not an of vice. It may be now and then volup- 
taous : ~~ | can't 
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WORKS. 


Too often in its fury overcoming all 
Who would ast were identify thetr dust 
From out the wide destruction, which, extombing all, 
Leaves nothing till “ the coming of the just”. 
Save change: I've stoed upon Aciiilles’ tomb, @ 
And heard Troy doubted*; time will doubt of Rome, 


Cm. 

The very generations of the dead 

Are awept awzy, and tomb inherits tomb, 
Until the memory of an age is fied, 

And, buried, sinks bencath its offipring’s doom : 
Where are the epitaphs our fathers read ? 

Save a few gleau'd from the sepuichral gloom 
Which once-named nyyriats nameless He beneath, 
And lose their own in universal death, 4 


CIiL, 

I canter by the spot each afterneon 

Where perish'd in his fame the hero-boy, 
Who lived too long for men, but died too soon 

For human vanity, the young De Foix ! 
A broken pillar, not uncouthly hewn, 

But which neglect is hastening to destroy, 
Records Ravenna's carnage on its face, 
While weeds and ordure rankle round the base. > 


civ. 

I pass each day where Dante's bones are laid : 

A little cupola, more nest than solemn, 
Protects his dust, but reverence here is paid 6 

To the bard’s tomb’, and not the warrior’s co- 

lamn : 

The time must come, when both alike decay’d, 

The chieftain’s trophy, and the poet’s volume, 
Will sink where Me the songs and wars of earth, 
Before Pelides’ death, or Homer’s birth. 


habitation to even the wildest of his features. 
Melrose has alread 
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With human bios chet cotumm Wn cemented, 
With human Aith that colton is defiled, 
As if the peasant’s coarse contempt were vented 
To show his loathing of the epot he soil’d; 1 
Thus is the set, and thus lamented 
Should ever be hlood-hounds, from whose wild 
Instinct of gore and glory earth has known 
Those sufferings Dante aw in hell alone, 2 


CVI. 

ret there will still be harda: though fame is smoke, 

Its fames are frankincense to human thought; 
And the unguiet feelings, which first woke 

Song in the world, will seek what then they 

sought; 3° 

As on the beach the waves at last are broke, 

Thus to their extreme verge the passions brought 
Dash into poetry ‘4, which is but passion, 
Or at least was so ere it grew a fashion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ovn. 
If in the course of such a life as was 
At once adventurous and contemplative, 
Men who partake all passions as they pass, 
Acquire the deep and bitter power to give > 
Their images again as in a glass, 
And in such colours that they seem to live ; 
You may do right forbidding them to show ‘em, 
But spoll (I think) a very pretty poem. 
! 
; 
| 
$ 


CVII. 

Oh! ye, who make the fortunes of all books ! 

Benign Ceruleans of the second sex ! 
Who advertise new poems by your looks, 

Your “ imprimatur” will ye not annex ? 
What ! must I go to the oblivious couks, 6 

Those Cornish plunderers of Parnassian wrecks ? 
Ah! must I then the only minstrel be, 
Proseribed from tasting your Castalian tea !7 


a ‘With ordure is it defiled. 
Epi sme tie ene 
uR.3 To show his loathing of the thing be soll’d.” — 


® [* Those sufferings once reserved for Hell alone.” —MS5.} 
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DON. JUAN. 














fawn 


Cre. 
What ! — 4 lion” then no more? — 
A, ball-room bard, a foolscap, hot-press Gatling’? . 
To bear the compliments of many 2 bore, , 
And sigh, “I can't get'out,” like Yorick's s ating: 
Why Cae tN eee © ree Wee Seems 
(Because the world won ‘yead him, always sriatting , 
That taste is gone, that fame is but a lottery, » 
Drawn by the biue-coat misses of a coterie. 8 
CX. 
Oh! “ darkly, deeply, beantifully blue,” 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky, 
And I, ye learned ladies, say of you; 
Pee ee et eee knows 
why, 
I have examined féw petr of that hue) ; 
Blue as the garters which serenely ie 
Round the Patrhotan ieft-legs, which adorn 
The festal midulittin * the levee morn. 9 


om 
Yet some of you ate most sereptiic creatures — | 
But times are alter'd since, a rhyming lover, 
You read my stanzas, and ‘I read your features : 
And - but no matter, a2 those things arc overt; 
Still I have no dislike to learned natures, 
For sometimes such a worid of virtues cover 5 
I knew one woman of that purple school, 
The loveliest, chastest, best, but — quite a fool. 


CXIL 
Humboldt, “ the first of travellers,” but uot 
The last, if late accounts be accurate, 
Invented, by some name I have forgot, 
As well as the sublime discovery’s date, 
An airy instrument, with which he sought 
To ascertain the atmospheric state, 
By measuring “ the intensity of blue :” 10 
Oh, Lady Daphne ! let me measure you} 2 







for a geason to few and scattered hearers.” -.. Woxbawontn's 
Second Preface.} 


9 Wet having book'd at sen of tast hue. 
5* - 
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“ C * 
| But to the tuarrative; ‘The vessel bound 
With slaves to geil off:in the capital, 
After the usual process, might be found 
At anchor urider the seraglio wall ; 
| Her cargo, from the plague 
| Were landed in the market |, one and all. 
} And there with Georgians, Russians, and Circassians, 
i Bought up for different purpoges and passions, 


CXIV. 

i Some went off dearly; fifteen hundred dollars 

+ For one Circassian, a sweet girl, were given, 
Warranted virgin ; brightest colours 

Had deck’d ber out in all the hues of heaven: 
Her sale gent home some disappointed hawiers, 

| Who bade on, till the hundreds reach'd elevea ; 2 
But when the offer went beyond, they knew 

“T was for the Sultan, and at once withdrew, 

CXY, wt 


Twelve negresses from Nubia brought a price 
Which the West Indian market scarce could bring, 

Though Wilberforce, at lust, has made it twice 
What t was ere Abolition ; and the thing 

Need not seem very wonderful, for vice 
Is always much more splendid than a king: 

The virtues, even the most exalted, Charity, 

Are saving — vice spares nothing for a rarity. 


‘CXVL 
| But for the destiny of this young troop, 
How some were bought by pachas, some by Jews, 
How some to burdens were obliged to stoop, 
And others rose to the command of crews 
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ds ein: while in hapless group, 

Hoping ne very old visier might choose, 
: ‘The females stoog, a8 one by one they .pick'd ‘em, 
| To make a mistress, or fourth wife, or victim ; $ 


‘ CXV¥IL 
All this must be reserved for farther song ; 
Also our hero's lot, howe’er unpleasant 
(Because this Canto has become too long), 
Must be postponed discreetly for the present ; 
I’m sensible redundancy is wrong, 
But could not for the muse of me put Icss in 't: 
| And now delay the’ of Don Juan, 
Till what is call’d in Ossian the fifth Duan. 


— 


—— — — 


Bon Puan. 





CANTO THE FIFTH. 





I. 
WHEN poets sing their loves 
In quid lines mellifiuously bland, 
And pair their rhymes as Venus yokes her doves, 
They little think what mischief is in hand ; 
The greater their success the worse it proves, 
| As Ovid's verse may give to understand ; 
. 


— — — —— 


Even Petrarch's self, if judged with due severity, 
Is the Platonic pimp of all posterity. > 


i battle, and adventure, and to make him finish as — 


—— in the French Revolution. To how ary pe 

may extend, | know not, nor whether (even if ive) Tshall 
— it ; but this was my notion. I meant to have made 
him a Cavalier Servente In taly, * —ãA cause for a anda tg in 


England, and a sentimental ‘ - 
many, so as to show the different —* of the society in 


each of those countries, and to have a him em Gasanily 
gaté and dlasé as he — esis natural 

quite fixed fossa e bim end . or oan an uh- 

happy marriage ; which would ah the severest; 

the : Spanish — * be : ly only an al- 

legory of the other state. You are now in possession of my 

notions on the subject.” 


July 6. fee “ At the lar request of the Countess 
Guiectoli J — pci — Don Juan. You 


will charetora look — — penning 
poem, She had read the two first in the French translation, 
and never ceased beseeching me to —— no more oſ k. The 
reason of this is not at first obvious to a superficial observer 
of roRgioN manners; yar Peps Bheigdior Phare of all women 
to eral the sentiment of She passions a and te kee up up the il· 
lusion — ah their pg ehiey Now, Don Juan str ps off this 
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I therefore do denounce all amorous writing, 
Except in such a wey as not to attract ; 

Plain — efmple —-ahort, aud by no theans inviting, 
But with a moral to each error tack’d, 

Form’d rather for instructing than delighting, 

And with ali passions m thelr turn attack'd ; 

Now, if my Pegasus should not be shod ill, 

This poem will become a moral model, 


IIL. 
The European with the Asian shore 
- Sprinkled with palaces; the Ocean stream ! 
Here and there studded with a seventy-four ; 
Sophia's cupola with guiden gleam ; 2 
The cypress groves; Olympus high and hoar ; 
The twelve isles, and the more than I could dream, 
Far less describe, present the very view 
Which charm’d the charming Mary Montagu. 5 


IV. 
I have a passion for the name of “ Mary,” 4 
For once it was a magic sound to me; 
And still it half calls up the realms of fairy, 
Where I beheld what never was to be; 
All feelings changed, but this was last to vary, 
A spell from which even yet I am not quite free : 
But I grow sad — and let a tale grow cold, 
Which must not be pathetically told. 


Vv. 

The wind swept down the Euxine, and the wave 
Broke foaming o’er the blue Symplegades ; 

'T is a grand sight from off “ the Giant's Grave” 5 
To watch the progress of those rolling seas 
Between the Bosphorus, as they lash and lave 
Europe and Asia, you being quite at ease: 

There's not a sca the passenger e'er pukes in, 

Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxine. 


VL 

‘Twas a raw day of Autumn's bleak beginning, 
When nights are equal, but not so the days ; 

The Parca then cut short the further spinning ~ 

Of seamen’s fates, and the loud tempests raise 6 
The waters, and repentance for past sinning 

In all, who o'er the great deep take their ways : 
They vow to amend their lives, and yet they don't; 
Because if drown'd, they can't - if spared, they won't. 


1 "Dstavets This expreasion of Homer has been much 
criticised, It hardly answers to our Atlantic idcas of = 
Ocean, but is 3* applicable to the cry fe as 

the Boephorus, with the Zgean intersected with 


26 Mary Wortley errs strange! oe she saya, 
‘St. aul’s would cut a strange fi — St Sophia.’ 1 _ 
been in both, surveyed them eat e and out —— 
Sophia’s is und doublodty the most — from its {im 
mense antiquity, fe clreumetance of all the Greek em- 
perors, from tania, ‘having been crowned there, and se- 
veral murdered at the altar, — the Turkish sultans who 
attended it regu But it is not to be mentioned tn the 
* —— with St. aul’s CE speak likea Cockney). aoe 
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And age, and sex, were in ——— 

Each bevy with the merchant in his tation 
Poor creatures { their good looks were sadly 

All save the blacks seem'd jaded with vexation, — 
From friends, and home, aud freedom far estranged ; 

The negroes more philosophy display’d, — 

Used to it, ne doubt, as cels are to be flay'd, { 


VUL 

Juan was juvenile, and thus was full, 

As most at his age are, of hope, and health ; 
Yet I must own, he look’d a little dull, ° 

And now and then a tear stole down by sbealth 
Perhaps his recent loss of blood might pull 

His spirit down ; and then the loss of wealth, 
A mistress, and such comfortable quarters, 
To be put up for auction amongst Tartars, 


eect ais aac | "2 * 
| 


op EX. 

Were things to shakile stoic; ne’ertheless, 

Upon the whole his carriage was serene : 
His figure, and the splendour of his dress, 

Of which some gilded remnants still were seen, 
Drew all eyes on him, giving them to guess 

He was above the vulgar by his mien ; 
And then, though pale, he was so very handsome 3 
And then —they calculated on his ransom. 7 


x. 

Like a backgammon board the place was dotted 

With whites and blacks, in groups on show for sale, 
Though rather more irregularly spotted : 

Some bonght the jet, while others chose the pale. 
It chanced amongst the other peopte lotted, 

A man of thirty, rather stout and hale, ® 
With resolution in his dark grey eye, 
Next Juan stood, till some might choose to bur. 


XI. 

He had an English look; that is, was square 

In make, of a complexion white and ruddy, 
Good teeth, with curling rather dark brown hair, 

And, it might be from thought, or toil, or stady, 
An open brow a little mark’d with care: 

One arm had on a bandage rather bloody ; 
And there he stoad with such sang froid, that greater 
Could scarce be shown even by a mere spectator. 
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avery but it gives me an exact idea of the 
thing. oe knoe MW W —E 


4 [See anié, p. 384.) 
5 The —— Grave” — *8 shore of 
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SE. 
‘But seeing at hit: etbow a. mere Jad “Qn the rough.deep. — ee 
‘Of a. high spirit evidentty, though He stopp'd again, end. tura’d away 4s face, 
At present weighi¢stewa by 2 doom which had. . u Ay,” quoth hip frend, © I thought it wauld appear 
O'erthrown enta men, he soon began to show That there had been a lady.in the case | 


A kind of blzat compassion for the sad 
Lot of 9 young a partner in the woe, 
Which for himself he seemn’d to deem no worse 
Than any other scrape, a thing of course. 
I. 


* My boy !”—-said he, “ amidst this motley crew 


Of Georgians, Russians, Nubians, and whet not, 


All ragemuffing differing bat in hue, 
With whom it is our luck to cast our lot, 


: The only gentlemen seem I and you ; 





So let us be acquainted, as we ought: 

If I could yleld you any consolation, [nation ?” 
"I would give me pleasure.—Pray, what is your 
XV. 

When Juan answer'd —“ Spanish !" he replied, 
“f thought, in fact, you could not be a Greek ; 


| Those servile doga are not so proudly eyed : 


Fortune has pla; ‘4 you here a pretty freak, 
But that’s her way with all men, till theyre tried ; 
Bat never mind, —she U turn, perhaps, next week ; 
She has served me also much the same as you, 
Except that I have found it nothing new.” 


xv. 


“ Pray, sir,” said Juan, “if I may presume, [rare— 


What brought you here ?”—“ Oh! nothing very 
Six Tartare and a drag-chain——-" —“ To this doom 
But what conducted, if the question ‘s fair, 
Is that which 1 would learn.“ ‘I served for some 
Months with the Russian army here and there ; 
And taking lately, by Sawarrow’s bidding, 
A town, was ta’en myself instead of Widdin.”? 
XVIL. 
“Have you no friends?” -I had— but, by God's 
blessing, 
Have not been troubled with them lately. Now 
I have angwer’d all your questions without pressing, 


And you an equal courtesy should show.” 


| e Alas }” said Juan, “ ‘t were a tale distressing, 


And long besides." —-“ Oh 1 if ‘tis really so, 
You ‘re right on both accounts to hold your tongue ; 
A sad ‘tale saddens doubly when 'tis long. 

XVIL 
“Rint droop not: Fortune at your time of life, 

Although a female moderately fickle, 

Will hardly leave you (as she’s not your wife) 
’ Yor any length of dnys in such a pickle. 


To strive, ton, with our fate were such a strife 


As ff the corn-sheaf should oppose the sickle : 
Mien are the sport of circumstances, when 


| The circamstatices seer the sport of men.” 


XVUL 


| “P49 wot,” aid Juat, “for my present doom 


I mourn, but for the past ;—I loved a maid: - 
He paused, and his dark eye grew full of gloom ; 
A single tear upon bis eyelash staid 
A moment, and then dropp'd; “ but to resume, 
—— —— 
Which I deplare so much; for I bave borne 
Rapp ame 


r 


cas Ee capeigrrle ewe fo Began, on the right bank of 


And these are things which ask a tender tear, 
Such aa I, too, would shed if in your place : 

I cried upon my first wile's dying day, 

And also when my second ran away : 


XX. 
“My third-——” —.“ Your third!” quoth Juan, turn. | 
ing round ; 

« You scareely can be thirty : have you three?” 
No - only two at present above ground ; 

Surely 't is nothing wonderful to sec 
Onc person thrice in holy wedlock bound 1” 

‘Well, then, your third,” sald Juan ; “whatdid she? 
She did not ran away, too, — did she, sir?” 
“No, faith.”—What then 7”. I ran away from her.” 


XXI. 
“You take things coolly, sir,” sald Juan. “4 Why,” 
Replied the other, “ what can a man do? 
There still are many rainbows in your sky, 
But mine have vanish’d. All, when life {s new, 
Commence with feelings warm, and prospects high ; 
But time strips our iustons of their hue, 
And one by one in turn, some grand mistake 
Casts off its bright skin yearly like the snake. 


| XXIL 
“Tis true, it gets another bright and fresh, 
Or fresher, brighter; but the year gone through, 
This skin must go the way, too, of all flesh, 
Or sometimes only wear a week or two ; — 
1 Love's the first net which spreads ite deadly mesh ; 
| Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory, glue 
The glittering lime-twigs of our latter days, 
Where still we flutter on for pence or praise.” 


IXIII. 
AM this is very fine, and may be true,” 
Said Juan ; “ but I really don't see how 
It betters present times with me or you.” [ 
“No?” quoth the other; “yet you will allow 
By setting things in their right point of view, 
Knowledge, at least, is gain’d; for instance, now, 
We know what slavery is, and our disasters 
May teach us better to behave when masters.” | 


XXIV. 

“ Would we were masters now, if bat to try 

Their present aes ae drcped ire oda 
Said Juan, — swallowing a heart- sigh : 

“ Heaven help the scholar, whom his fortune sends 

here [” 

“ Perhaps we shall be one day, by and by,” 

Rejoin'd the other, “when our bad luck mends 
Meantime (yon old black eunuch seems to eye us) 
Sa a cn te a 
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xxvi, 
Just now a Mack old sentrel personage 
Of the thivd-dex sbept up, und peering over 
The captives weinnt'a to tank thelr looks and age, 


Asal wt 
If they were Atted for ths purposed cage : 
No ludy e’et ts ogiedt by a lover, 
Horse by a biackleg, bronicloth by a tailor, 
Fee by a counsel, feton by a jailot, 
XXVIE. 
As is a slave by his intended bidder. ! P 
"T'ls pleasant purchasing our fellow-creatures ; 
And all are to be sold, tf you consider 
Thelr passions, and are dext’rous ; some by features 
Are bought up, others by a warifke leader, 
Some by a place — as tend their years or natures ; 
The most by ready cash -- but all have prices, - 
From crowns to kicks, according to their vices. 


XXVIII. 

The eunuch, kaving eyed them o'er with care, 
Turn'd to the merchant, and began to bid 

First but for one, and after for the pair ; 

They haggled, wrangled, swore, too - so they did! 
As though they were in a mere Christian fair, 
Cheapening an ox, an ass, a lamb, or kid ; 

So that their bargain sounded like a battle 

For this superior yoke of human cattle. 


XXIX. 

At last they settled into simple grumbling, 

And pulling out reluctant purses, and 

Turning each piece of silver o’er, and tumbling 
Some down, and weighing others in their hand, 
And by mistake sequins 3 with paras jumbling, 
Until the sum was accurately scann‘d, 

And then the merchant giving change, and signin; 
Receipts in full, began to think of dining. 


XXX. 

I wonder if his appetite was good ? 

Or, if it were, ifalso his digestion ? 

Methinks at meals some odd thoughts might intrude, 
And conscience ask a curious sort of question, 


'(“ The Intended bidders minately examine the poor 
creatures merely to sacertain their * thes as antmals, select 
the sleekest best-conditioned from the different groups ; 
—* — — and ———— — size, 
subject thelr mouths r teeth, and w er chieRy engages 
attention, to a sct of the most critical description.” — 
De Povguevinee. J 

3 [“ Sir Robert Walpole is justly blamed for a want of 
aaa — ' aor deriding public spirit, to which 

¥ ne 
* Seer him, Ihare, bat in his happier hour 
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Although it to justify him, yet this part of 
his conduct as tebn greatly exaggerated. The political 
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About aan — divine pig we should 

Sell blood. n dinner bas opprest 
I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour — 
Which turns up out of the sad twenty-four, 


XXXL 
Voltaire says “ No: ” he tells you that Candide 
Found life moet tolerable meals ; 
He's wrong — trtleas man were a pig, indecd, 
Repletion rather adds to what he feels, 
Unless he’s drunk, and then no doubt he's freed 
From his own brain’s oppression while it reels. 
Of food I think with Philip’s son 4, or rather 
Ammon’s (ill pleased with one world and one father); 5 


XXXII. 

I think with Alexander, that the act 

Of eating, with another act or two, 
Makes us feel our mortality in fact 

Redoubled ; when a roast and a ragout, 
And fish, and soup, by some side dishes back'd, 

Can give us elther pain or pleasure, who 
Would pique himself on intellects, whose use 
Depends so much upop the gastric juice ? 6 


EXXIHL 
The other evening ("t was on Friday last) — 
This is a fact, and no poetic fable — 
Just as my great coat was about me cast, 
My hat and gloves stili lying on the table, 
I heard a shot — 't was eight o'clock scarce past -—. 
And, running out as fast as I was able, 7 
Tt found the military commandant 
Stretch’d in the street, and able scarce to pant. 


XXXIV. 

Poor fellow! for some reason, surely bad, 

They had slain him with five slugs ; and left him there 
To perish on the pavement: so I had 

Him borne into the house and up the stair, 
And stripp'd, and luok’d to, § —.—- But why should I 

add 

More circumstances? vain was every care ; 
The man was gone: in some Italian quarrel 
Kill'd by five bullets from an old gun-barrel. 9 


6 Y Last night suffered horribly from an indigestion. I re- 
marked in my illness the complete inertion, tnantion, end de- 
straction of my chief mental faculties. I tried to rouse them, 
and yet could not. I should believe that the soul was married 


@ body, if they did not 
if the one ro re 


vere as 
tell you 
than I 
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XXXVI. 

* Can this be death ? then what is life or death ? 

Speak !” but he spake not: “wake!™ but still he 

slept s—— 
“ But yesterday aod who had mightier breath ? 
thousand warriors by his word were kept 

In awe: he said, as the centurion saith, 

‘ Go,’ and he goeth ; ‘come,’ and forth he stepp'd, 
The trump and bugle till he spake were dumb— 
And now nought left him but the muffied drum.” } 


XXXVIL 
And they who waited once and worshipp'd — they 
With their rough faces throng’d about the bed 
To gaze once more on the commanding clay 
Which for the last, thoagh not the first, time bled ; 
And such an end! that he who many a day 
Had faced Napoleon's foes until they fled, — 
The foremost in the charge or in the sally, 
Should now be butcher'd in a civic alley. 


XXXVLI. 

The scars of his old wounds were near his new, 

Those honourable scars which brought him fame ; 
And horrid was tp contrast to the view ——— 2 

But let me theme ; as such things claim 
Perhaps even more attention than is due 

From me: I gazed (as oft I have gazed the sume) 
To try if I could wrench aught out of death 
Which zhould confirm, or shake, or make a faith ; 


XXIIX. 
But it was all a mystery. Here we are, 

And there we go:——but where? five bits of lead, 
Or three, or two, or one, send very far ! 

And is this biood, then, form'd but to be shed ? 
Can every clement our elements mar ? 

And air—-earth —water-—fire live—and we dead? 
We, whose minds comprehend all things ? No more; 
But let us to the story as before. 

‘ XE 
The purchaser of Juan and acquaintance 

Bore off his bargains to a gilded boat, 

’ Eenbark'd himself and them, and off they went thence 

As fast as oars could pull and water float ; 

They look'd tke persons being led to sentence, 

Wondering what next, till the caique * was brought 
Up in a Bittle creek below a wall 
O'crtopp'd with cypresacs, dark-green and tall. 
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Here their conductor tapping at the wicket 
Of a sinall iron door; t was open’d, and 

He led them onward, frst. through a low thinket 

Flank'd by large groveaywhigh tower'd on either hand ; 
They almost lost their way, and had te pick it... - 

‘ For-night was closing ere they onme to land. 
The eunuch made a sign ts those on board, 
Who row’'d off, leavitig them without a word. 


XLIL 

As they.were plodding on their winding way 

Through orange bowers, and jasmine, and se forth ; 
{Of which I might have a good deal to say, 

There being no such profusion in the North 
Of oriental plants, * et . 

But that of late your scribbiers think it worth 
Their while to rear whole hotbeds in their works, 
Because one poet travell’d *mongst the Turks: ) 4 


ALL 

As they were threading on their way, there came 
Into Don Juan's head a thought, which he 

Whisper'd to his companion: — t was the same 
Which might have then occurr’d to you or me. 

“ Methinks,” — said he, “it would be no great shame 
If we should strike a stroke to set us free; 

Let’s knock that old black fellow on the head, 

And march away —’t were easier done than said.” 


XLIV. 
“ Yes,” said the other, “and when done, what then? 
How get out ? how the devil got we in ? 
And when we once were fairly out, and when 
From Salnt Bartholomew we have saved our skin, 
To-morrow ‘d see us in some other den, 
And worse off than we hitherto have been ; 
Besides, I’m hungry, and just now would take, 
Like Esau, for my birthright a beef-steak. 


XLV. 

* We must be near some place of man’s abode ; — 

For the old negro’s confidence In creeping, 
With his two captives, by so queer a road, 

Shows that he thinks his frfends have not been 

sleeping $ 

A single cry would bring them all abroad: 

‘Tis better therefore looking before leaping — 
And there, you see, this turn has brought us through, 
By Jove, a noble palace !-— lighted too,’ 


XLVL 
It was indeed a wide extensive building 
Which open’d on thelr view, and o'er the front 


There seemed to be besprent a deal of gilding 
And various hues, as is the Turkish wont, -— 
A gaudy taste; for they are little skill'd in 
The arts of which these lands were once the font: 
Each villa on the Bosphorus looks a screen 
New painted, or a pretty opera-scene. . 
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SLViL. 
And nearet.as they came, a.genial savour 
Of certain stews, and voast-meats, and pllaus, 
Things which in hangry mortals’ eyes find favour, 


Said, “In Beaven's name let ’s get some supper now, 
And then I’m with you, if you 're for a row.” 
XLVII. 

e talk of an appeal unto some passion, 
grt to men's feelings, others to their reason ; 
‘The last of these was hever much the fashion, 

For reason thinks all reasoning out of season : 
Some speakers whitie, and others lay the lash on, 
But more or less continue still to tease on, 
With arguments according to their “forte ;” 
But no one ever dreams of being short, — 
XLIX. 
But I digress: of all appeals, — although 
I grant the power of pathos, and of gold, 
of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling, —no 
Method 's more sure at moments to take hold ! 
Of the best feelings of mankind, which grow 
More tender, as we every day behold, 
Than that all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul - the dinner-bell. 
L. 
Turkey contains no bells, and yet men dine ; 
And Juan and his friend, albeit they heard 
No Christian knoll to table, saw no line 
Of lackeys usher to the feast prepared, 
Yet smelt roast-meat, beheld a huge fire shine, 
And cooks in motion with their clean arms bared, 
And gazed around them to the left and right, 
With the prophetic eye of appetite. 
LL 
And giving up all notions of resistance, 
They fallow’d close behind their sable guide, 
| Who little thought that his own crack'd existence 
Was on the point of being set aside : 
He motion’d them to stop at some small distance, 
And knocking at the gate, ‘t was open’d wide, 
And a magnificent large hall display'd 
The Asian pomp of Ottoman parade. 
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LiL. 

I won't describe ; description is my forte, 

But every fool describes in these bright days 
Ilis wondrous Journey to some foreign court, 

And spawns his quarto, and demands your praise —. 
Death to his publisher, to him ‘tis sport ; 

While Nature, tortured twenty thousand ways, 
Resigns herself with exemplary patience 
‘To guide-books, rhymes, tours, sketches, illustrations, 2 
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és? || 
Along this hall, and — —— 
up wn, some, 
Upon their hams, were occupied at ‘chess; 
Others in mienosyllable talk chatted, 


And some seem'd mich in love with thelr own dese 
And divers smoked superb pipes, decorated 
With amber mouths of greater price or less ; 
And several strutted, others slept, and some 
Prepared for supper ‘with a glass of rum. 5 
LIV, 
As the black eunuch enter’d with his brace 
Of purchased Infidels, some raised their eyes 
A moment, without slackening from their pace ; 
But those who sate, ne’er stirr'd in any wise : 
One or two stared the captives in the face, — 
Just as one views a horse to guess his price ; 
Some nodded to the negro from their station, 
But no one troubled him with conversation, « 
LV. 

He leads them through the hall, and, without stopping, 
On through a farther range of goodly rooms, 
Splendid but silent, save in. one, where, dropping, 5 
A marble fountain echoes through the gloosts 
Of night, which robe the chamber, or where popping | 
Some female head most curiously presumes 
To thrust its black eyes through the door or lattfce, 

As wondering what the devil noise that is. 
LVI. 
Some faint lamps gleaming from the lofty walls 
Gave light enough to hint their farther way, 
But not enough to show the imperial halls 
In all the flashing of their full array ; 
Perhaps there 's nothing-— I'll not @y appals, 
But eaddens more by night as well as day, 
Than an enormous room without a soul 
| “To break the lifeless splendour of the whole. 
LVI. - 
, Two or three seem $0 little, one seems nothing: 
| In deserts, forests, crowds, or by the shore, 
{ There solitude, we know, has her full growth in 
| The spots which were her realms for evermore ; 
| But in a mighty ball or gallery, both in 
\ 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


More modern buildings and those built of yore, 
A kind of death comes o'er us all alone, 
Seeing what's meant for many with but one. 
LVII. 
A neat, snug study on a winter's night, 6 
A book, friend, single lady, or a glass 
Of claret, sandwich, and an appetite, 
Are things which make an English evening pass ; 
Though certes by no means so grand a sight. 
As is a theatre lit up by gas. 
I pass my evenings in long galleries solely, 
And that's the reason I'm so melancholy. 
it ba Every thing is v0 still in the court of the sernglio, thet 
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LIX. 
Als! man makes that great. which makes him little; 
I grant you in.# church "tis very well: 


What speaks of Heaven should by no means be brittle, 


But strong snd lasting, till no tongue can tell 


Their names who.near'd it; but huge houses at. 10— | 


And huge tombs worse — mankind, since Adam fell : 
Methinks the story of the tower of Babel 
Might teach them this mach better than I'm able. 


LX. 

Babel was Nimrod’s hunting-box, and then 

A town of gardens, walls, and wealth amazing, 
Where Nebuchadonosor, king of men, 

Reign’d, till one summer's day he took to grazing, 
And Daniel tamed the lions in thelr det, 

The people's awe and admiration raising ; 
"T’ was famous, too, for Thisbe and for Pyramus, ! 
And the calummniated queen Semiramis — ® 


LXL 

That injured Queen, by chroniclers so coarse 

Has been accused (I doubt not by conspiracy) 
Of an improper friendship for her horse 

(Love, like religion, sometimes runs to heresy): 
This monstrous tale had probably its source 

(For such exaggerations here and there I see) 
Iu writing “Courser” by mistake for “Courier: ” 
I wish the case could come before a jury here. 5 


LXI 

But to resume, — should there be (what may not 

Be in these days ?) some infidels, who dan’t, 
Because they can’t find out the very spot ¢ 

Of that same Babel, or because they won't 
(Though Claudius Rich, Esquire, some bricks has got, 

And written lately two memoirs upon't, >) 
Believe the Jews, those unbelievers, who 
Must be belleved, though they believe not you, 


LXIII. 
Yet let them think that Horace has exprest 
Shortly and sweetly the masonic folly 
Of those, forgetting the great place of rest, 
Who give themselves to architecture wholly ; 
We know where things and men must end at best: 
A moral (like all morals) melancholy, 
And “ Et sepulchri immemor struis domos” 5 
Shows that we build when we should but entomb us, 


LXIV. 

At last they reach'd « quarter most retired, 
Where echo woke as if from a long slumber ; 
‘+ ‘Though full of ail things which could be desired, 

One wonder’d what to do with such a number 


3 Spal sheclngaremse acetic fv. 
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Lived his equa! ther 
And abe bayoud the sy youth was fair, * Garta,} 


other offences, with sdmisting her chamberlain, 
‘a courier, to ber bed, was secupyin attenti 
* — Maclona Bs — — 


OF articles which nobody required 

Here wealth had done its ——— 
With farniture an exquisite apartment, . 
Which pussied Nature much to know what Art meant, 


. 1xv. 
It seem’d, however, but to open.on | P 
A range or suite of further chambers, which 
Might lead to heaven knows where; but in this one 
The moveables were prodigally rich ; 
Sofas "t was half a sin to sit upon, 
So coatly were they ; carpets every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, they made you wish 
You could glide o'er them like a golden fish. 


LXVL 
The black, however, without hardly deigning 
A glance at that which wrapt he slaves in wonder, 
‘Trampled what they scarce trod for fear of staining, 
As if the milky way their feet was under 
With all its stars; and with a stretch attaining 
A certain preas or cupboard niched in yonder, 
In that remote recess which you may see—. 
Or if you don't the fault is not in me, — 


LXVIL 

I wish to be perspicuous; and the black, 

I say, unlocking the recess, pull’d forth 
A quantity of clothes fit for the back 

Of any Mussulman, whate’er his worth ; 
And of variety there was no lack — 

And yet, though I have said there was no dearth, — 
He chose himself to point out what he thought 
Most proper for the Christians he had bought. 


LXVIII. 

The suit he thought most suitable to each 

Was, for the elder and the stouter, first 
A Candiote cloak, which to the knee might reach, 

And trousers not so tight that they would burst, 
But such as fit an Asiatic breech ; 

A shaw), whose folds in Cashmire had been nurst, 
Slippers of saffron, dagger rich and handy ; 
In short, all things which form a Turkish Dandy. 


LXYX. 
While he was dressing, Baba, their black friend, 
Hinted the vast advantages which they 
Might probably attain both fn the end, 
If they would but pursue the proper way 
Which Fortune plainly seem’d to recommend ; 
And then he added, that he needs must tay, 
«“°T would greatly tend to better their condition, 
If they would condescend to circumelaion. 
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In such a trifie, scarcely 
“ Suffictentiy” (he ssid).“ his approbation 
Of all the customs of this polish’d nation. 
LXXL 
« For his own share—he saw but small objection 
To so respectable an ancient: rite ; 
And, after swallowing down a slight refection, 
For which he own’d a present appetite, 
He doubted not a few hours of reflection 
Would reconcile him to the business quite.” 
«“ Will it?” said Juan, sharply: “ Strike me dead, 
But they as soon shall circumcise my head ! ! 


LXXI. 
“ Cut off a thousand heads, before-——” —“ Now, 
Replied the other, “ do not interrupt : {pray,” 
You put me out in what I had to say. 
Sir !—as I said, as soon as I have supt, 
I shall perpend if your proposal may 
Be such as I can properly accept ; 
Provided always your great goodness still 
Remits the matter to our own free-will.” 
LXXII.. 
Baba eyed Juan, and said, “ Be so good 
As dress yourself” and pointed out a suit 
In which a Princess with great pleasure would 
Array her limbs; but Juan standing mute, 
As not being in a masquerading mood, 
Gave it a slight kick with his Christian foot ; 
And when the ald negro told him to “ Get ready,” 
Replied, “ Old gentleman, I'm not a lady.” 


LXXVV. 
Mat you may be, I neither know nor care,” 
Said Baba ; “ but pray do as I desire : 
IT have no more time nor many words to sparc.” 
“ At least,” said Juan, “ sure I may inquire 
The cause of this odd travesty ?”—~** Forbear,” 
Said Baba, “ to be curious; ‘t will transpire, 
No doubt, in proper place, and time, and season ; 
T have no authority to tell the reason.” 


LXXV. 

“ Then if I do,” said Juan, I U o — — “ Haid |” 

Rejoin'd the negro, “ pray be not provoking ; 
This spirit’s well, but it rhay wax too bold, 

And you will find us not too fond of joking.” 
“ What, sir!” said Juan, “ shall it e'er be told 

That I uneex'd my dress?” But Baba, stroking 
The things down, said, * Incense me, and I call 
Those who will lesve you of no sex at all. 


LXXVL 

“ I offer you a handsome suit of clothes: 

A woman's, true; but then there is a cause 
Why you should wear them.” What, though my 

soul loathes: 

The effeminate garb ?”.—.thus, after a short pause, 
Sigh'd Juan, muttering also some slight oaths, 

“ What the devil shall I do with all this gause ?” 
Thus he profanely term 'd the finest lace 
Which e'er set off a marriage-morning face. 


1 [ If they shail not as soon eut off my head.” — MS.] 


And then he — 
more; sighing, on he ‘a 
A pate of tgowsers of Ssbvcalen'a con,” F 
Next with a virgin zone he was equipp'd, 

, Which girt a slight chenalse as white as milk ; 

But tugging on his petticoat, he tripp’d, | 
Which —as we say—~or as the Scotch say, whifk, |} 
(The rhyme obliges me to this ; sometimes 
Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes)—23 


LXXVUI. 

Whilk, which (or what yon please), was owing to 

His garment’s novelty, and his being awkward : 
And yet at last he managed to get through 

His toilet, though no doubt a Uttle backward : 
The negro Baba help’d g little too, 

‘When some untoward part of raiment stuck hard; 
And, wrestling both his arms into a gown, 
He paused, and took a survey up and down. 


LXXIX. 

One difficulty still remain’d — his hair 

Was hardly long enough ; but Baba found 
So many false long tresses all to spare, 

That soon bis head was most completely crown'd, 
After the manner then in fashion there; 

And this addition with such gems was bound 
As suited the ensemble of his toilet, 
While Baba made him comb his head and oil it. 


LXXX. 

And now being femininely all array’d, 

With some small aid from scissors, paint,and tweezers, 
He look’d in almost all respects a maid, 

And Baba smilingly exclaim'd, “ You see, sirs, 
A perfect transformation here display’d ; 

And now, then, you must come along with me, sirs, 
That is—-the Lady :” clapping his hands twice, 
Four blacks were at his elbow in a trice. 


— — — ee — — 
— — 


LXXXI. 

“ You, sir,” said Baba, nodding to the one, 

‘* Will please to accompany those gentlemen 
To supper; but you, worthy Christian nun, 

Will follow me: no trifling, air; for when 
I say a thing, it must at once be done. 

What fear you? think you this a lion’s den? 
Why, ‘tis a palace; where the truly wise 
Anticipate the Prophet's paradise. 


LXXXM. 

* You fool! I tell you no one means you harm.” 
“ So much the better,” Juan said, “ for them ; 

Else they shall feel the weight of this my arm, 
Which fs not quite so light as you may deem. 

I yield thus far; but soon will break the chamn, | 
If any take me for that which I seem : 

So that I trust for every body’s sake, 

That this disguise may lead to no mistake.” 


— 


LXIXXVI. 
“ Blockhead ! come on, and see,” quoth Baba ; while - 
Don Juan, turning to his comrade, who | 
Though somewhat grieved, could scarce forbear & 
3 


Upon the in view, —— 
“ Farewell!” they mutually exclaim’: “ this soil 
Seems fertile in adventures strange and new ; 
One's turn’d half Mussulman, and one a maid, 
By this old black enchanter’s unsought aid.” 


: (* Raguare not mere rhposs."—— 484] — 
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Keep — name; though Eve herself — 


[carry 
“ Nay,” quoth the maid, “the Sultan's self shan’t 
Uniess his highness proutlses to marry me.” 


LXXXV. 
And thus they. parted, esch by separate doors ; 
Baba led Juan onward room by room 
Through glittering galleries, and o'er marble floors, 
Till a gigantic portal through the gloom, 
Haughty and huge, along the distance lowers ; 
And wafted far arose a rich perfume : 
It seem'd as though they came upon a shrine, 
For all was vast, still, fragrant, and divine. 


LXXXVI. 

The glant door was broad, and bright, and high, 

Of gilded bronze, and carved in curious guise ; 
Warriors thereon were battling furiously ; 

Here stalks the victor, there the vanquish'd lies ; 
There captives led in triumph droop the eye, 

And in perspective many a squadron flies: | 
It seems the work of times before the line 
Of Rome transplanted fell with Constantine. 


LXXXVIL 
This massy portal stood at the wide close 
Of a huge ball, and on its either side 
Two littl dwarfs, the least you could suppose, 
Were sate, like ugiy imps, as if allied 
In mockery to the enormous gate which rose 
O'er them in almost pyramidic pride : 
The gate so splendid was in all its features, ' 
You never thought about those little creatures, 


LXAXXVIIL 

Until you nearly trod on them, and then 

You started back in horror to survey 
The wondrous hideousness of those small men, 

Whose colour was not bleck, nor white, nor grey, 
But an extraneous mixture, which no pen 

Can trace, although perhaps the pencil may ; 
They were mis-shapen pigmies, deaf and dumb — 
Monsters, who cost a no less monstrous sum. 


LXXXIXx. 
Thelr duty was «for they were strong, and though 
They look'd so little, did strong things at times — 
To ope this door, which they could really do, 
The hinges being as smooth as Rogers’ rhymes ; 
And now and then, with tough strings of the bow, 
As is the custom of thase Eastern climes, 
To give some rebel Pacha a cravat: 
For mutes are generally used for that. 
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660. CANTO Y. 
LXXXIV. KC. 
“ Farewell)” said Juan: “ should we meet no more, ark A srl a trent pedi sr al 
I wish you a good: ” — “ Farewell }” And looking itke two inoubi, they glared 
| Replied the othef:.“ though it grieves me sore: As Baba with his Angers made them fall 
When we next meet, we'll have a tale totell: - To heaving back the portal folis : it scared 
We needs murt follow when Fate pats from shore. Juan a moment, as this pair so small, 


With shrinking serpent optics on him stared ; 
It was as if their little looks could polson 
Or fascinate whome'er they fix'd thelr eyes on. 


| xoꝛ. 


Before they enter'd, Baba paused to hint 
To Juan some slight lessons as his guide : 

“ If you could just contrive,” he said, “ to stint 
That somewhat — majesty of atride. Iint) 

- (though there ‘s not much 
To swing a little less from side to side, 

Which has at times an aspect of the oddest ; — 

And also could you look a little modest, 


XxCIL ‘| 
“*T would be convenient ; for these mutes have eyes || 
Like needles, which may pierce those petticoats; — {| 
And if they should discover your disguise, | 
You know how near us the deep Bosphorus floats ; 
And you and I may chance, ere morning rise, | 
To find our way to Marmora without boats, 
Stitch'd up in sacks —a mode of navigation 
| A good deal practised here upon occasion," 2 


XCIII. 

With this encouragement, he led the way 

Into a room still nobler than the last ; 
A rich confusion form'd a disarray 

In such sort, that the eye along it cast 
Could hardly carry anything away, 

Object on object flash'd so bright and fast ; 
A dazzling mass of gems, and gold, and glitter, 
Magnificently mingled in a litter. 


XCIV. 
Wealth had done wonders — taste not much; such 
things 

Occur in Orient palaces, and even 
In the more chasten’d domes of Western kings 

(Of which I have also seen some qx or seven) 
Where I can't say or gold or diamond flings 

Great lustre, there is much to be forgiven ; 
Groups of bad statues, tables, chairs, and pictures, 
On which I cannot pause to make my strictures. 


xc. 
Jn this imperial hall, at distance lay 
Under a canopy, and there reclined 
Quite in a confidential queenly way, 
A ledy; Baba stopp’d, and kneeling sign'd 
To Juan, who though not much used to pray, 
Knelt down by instinct, wondering in his mind 
What all this meant : while Baba bow'd and bended 


His head, until the ceremony ended. 
on which shi question chiefly hinges? an Page Fosily, 
p. 14. 
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| CANTO v. DON JUAN, 664 | 
XCVL ‘This strange saloon, mauch fitted for inspiring 
The lady rising up with such an afr gfe hep nap ore had pe ng 
As Venus rose with from the wave, on them And I must say, I ne'er could see the very 
Bent like an antelope a Paphian pair ‘ Great happiness of the Nit adeutrat $ 
Of eyes, which put out each — gem ; CL 
And raising up an arm as moon r, F 
i She sign’d to Baba, who first kiss’d the hem (Pisin i deat ee. ae few of 
| Of her deep purple robe, and speaking low, ( — mete Pe towers 
Pointed to Juan, who remain'd below. To make men happy, or to keep 1! 203” 
| xovii. (So take it in the very words of Creech). 


Her presence was as lofty as her state ; 
, Her beauty of that overpowering kind, 

Whose force description only would abate : 

1’d rather leave it much to your own mind, 
Than lessen it by what I could relate , 

Of forms and features ; it would strike you blind 
Could I do justice to the full detail ; 
So, luckily for both, my phrases fail. 


XCVIII. 
‘Thus much however I may add, — her years 


But there are forms which Time to touch forbears, 
And turns aside his scythe to vulgar things: 2 
Such as was Mary’s Queen of Scots3; true — tears 
And love destroy ; and sapping sorrow wrings 
Charms from the charmer, yet some never grow 

'| Ugly; for instance - Ninon de V Enclos. 4 


XCIX. 

She spake some words to her attendants, who 
| Composed a choir of girls, ten or a dozen, 
And were all clad alike; like Juan, too, 

Who wore their uniform, by Baba chosen : 
They form'd a very nymph-like looking crew, ° 


— — — — — — — —— — a —— 


Which might have call'd Diana's chorus “ cousin,” 


{ As fur as outward show may correspond ; 
I won’t be bail for anything beyond, 


C. 
They bow'd obeisance and withdrew, retiring, 


But not by the same door through which came in 


Baba and Juan, which last stood admiring, 
At some small distance, all he saw within 


6 As venu⸗ rose from ocean — bent on ¢ 
ith a far-reaching glance, a Paphian a — MS.) 


3 {* But there are forms which ‘Time adorns, not wears, 
And to which beauty obstinately clings.’’ — MS.} 


3 ( With regard to the queen's person, all contemporary 
n ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of 
! countenance, and elegance of shape, of which the human form 
Her hair was black ; her eyes were a dark grey ; 
her ——— bn exquisitely fluc; and her hands — 
er 
eight that rose to the majestic. She danced, 
Her taste for music was 
ed upon the lute with un- 
rantome, ever beheld her 
and love, or will read her history 


authors agree 


Nelicate, both as to shape and colour. 
— 

a — equa: 
just, and she sina eit led pl 
common on oN No mat man, aays 
person without admiration 


| 
8 is capable. 
| Without sorrow... ROBERTSON.) 
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Were ripe, they might make six-and-twenty springs, 


Thus Horace wrote we all know long ago; 

And thus Pope® quotes the precept. to re-teach 
From his tranglation; but had none admired, 
Would Pope have sung, or Horace been inspired ? ° 


CIL 
Baba, when all the damsels were withdrawn, 
Motion’d to Juan to approach, and then 
A second time desired him to kneel down, 
And kiss the lady’s foot; which maxim when 
He heard repeated, Juan with a frown 
Drew himself up to his full height again, 


And said, “It grieved him, but he could not stoop 


To any shoe, unless it shod the Pope.” 


Ci. 
Baba, indignant at this ill-timed pride, 
Made fierce remonstrances, and then a threat 
He mutter’d (but the last was given aside) 
About a bow-string— quite in vain; not yet 
Would Juan bend, though ’t were to Mshomet's bride : 
There ’s nothing in the world like etiquette . 
In kingly chambers or imperial halls, “ 
As also at the race and county balls. 


CIV. 
Hie stood like Atlas, with a world of words 

About his ears, and nathiess would not bend ; 
The blood of all his line’s Castilian lords 

Boil’d in his veins, and rather than descend 
To stain his pedigree a thousand swords 

A thousand times of him had made an end; 
At length perceiving the “ foot” could not stand, 
Baba proposed that he should kiss the hand, 


$ oe faiy maids were ranged below the sofa, and, to the 
number of twenty, were all dressed in fine light damasks, 
brucaded with sliver. The y put me in mind of the 
of the ancient nymphs. t dia not think all nature could 
havo furnished such a scene of beauty,” &c.—- Lapy M, W. 
Montacv.} 


6 (“Nil — pro 


Solaque 
lib. i. epist, vi. ae 
? (The “ Murray" of Pope was the great Earl Mansfield.) 


8 [“ Not to admire, is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them so. 


rea est ona, Numici, 


facere et servare beatum.” — Han. 


(Plain truth dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech.”) J. 
9 [* I maintained that Horace was wr placing 2 
— —2 — rart, for that I though ane iretion one 


most agrevable of all — — etted pon bh had 
pape arti a disposition to which people 
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honourable compromise, 
A half-way Rouse of diplomatic rest, 
| Where they might meet in much more peaceful guise; 
And Juan ‘now his willingness exprest 
To use all fit and proper courtesies, 
Adding, that this was commonest and best, 
For through the South, the custom still commands 
The gentleman to kiss the lady's hands. | 
CVI. 
And he advanced, though with but a bad grace, 
Though on mare therough-bred! or fairer fingers 
No lips e'er left their transitory trace : 
On such as these the lip too fondly lingers, 
And for one kiss would fain imprint a brace, 
As you will see, if she you. love shall bring hers 
{ In contact; and sometimes even a fair stranger's 
An almost twelvernonth's constancy endangers. 


CViL 

The lady eyed him o'er and o'er, and bade 

Baba retire, which he obey'd in style, 
As if well used to the retreating trade ; 

And taking hints in good part all the while, 
He whisper’d Jaan not to be afraid, 

And looking on him with a sort of smile, 
Took leave, with such a face of satisfaction, 
As good men wear who have dove a virtuous action. 


CVIX. 

When he was gone, there was sudden change : 

I know not what might be the lady's thought, 
But o'er her bright brow flash’d a tumult strange, 

And into her clear cheek the blood was brought, 
Bload-red as sunset surnmer clouds which range 

The verge of Heaven ; and in her large eyes wrought, 
A mixture of sensations might be scann‘d, 
Of half voluptuousness and half command. 





cLR. 
Her form had all the softness of her sex, 
Her features all the sweetness of the devil, 
| When he put on the cherub to perplex 
Eve, and paved (God knows how) the road to evil ; 
The sun himself was scarce more free from specks 
Than she from aught at which the eye could cavil ; 
Yet, somehow, there was something somewhere want- 
As if she rather order’d than was granting: ling, 
CX. 
imperial, or imperious, threw 
A chain o’er al] she did; that is, a chain 
Was thrown as ‘t were about the neck of you,— 
And raptuare’s self will seen almost a pain 
With aught which looks like despotism in view; 
| Our souls at least are free, and ‘tis in vain 
We would against them make the fiesh obey — 
The spirit in the end will have its way. 
CXL, 
Her very emile was haughty, though so swect ; 
Her very nod was not an inclination ; 
There was a self-will even in her small fect, 
Asa Caough they were quite conscious of her station — 
They trod as upon necks; and to complete 
Her state (it is the custom of her nation), 
'd her girdle, an the sign 
& sultan's bride (thank Heaven, not mine !) 
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CXi. 
“To hear and to obey” had been from birth . 
The law of all around her; to fulél 
All phanigsies which yielded joy or mirth, 
Had been her slaves’ chief slessare, as her will; 
Her blood was high, her beauty scarce of earth : 
Judge, then, if her caprices e’er stood Hil; =“ 
Had she but been a Christian, I’ve 2 notion 
We should have found out the “ perpetual motion.” 


CXIIL. 
Whate'er she saw and coveted was brought ; 
Whate'er she did nat see, if she supposed 
It might be seen, with diligence was sought, [closed ; 
And when ‘twas found straightway the bargain 
There was no end unto the things she bought, 
Nor to the trouble which her fancies caused ; 
Yet even her tyranny had such a grace, 
The women pardon'd all except her face. 


CxXIV. 

Juan, the latest of her whima, had caught 

Her eye in pasaing on his way to sale; ; ‘ 
She order'd him directly to be bought, 

And Baba, who had ne’er been known to fafl 
In any kind of mischief to be wrought, 

At all such auctions knew how to prevail : 
She had no prudence, but he had; and this 
Explains the garb which Juan took amiss. 


CXV. 
His youth and features favour'd the disguise, 
And should you ask how she, a sultan's bride, 
Could risk or compass such strange phantasies, 
This I must leave sultanas to decide : 
Emperors are only husbands in wives’ eyes, 
And kings and consorts oft sre mystified, * 
As we may ascertain with due precision, 
Some by experience, others by tradition. 


CXVI. 

But tothe main point, where we have been tending: — 

She now conceived all difficalties past, 
And deem’d herself extremely condescending 

When, being made her property at last, 
Without more preface, in her blue eyes blending | 

Passion and power, a glance on him she cast, 
And merely saying, “ Christian, canst thou love ?” 
Conceived that phrase was quite enough to move. 

' CXVIL 

And so it was, in proper time and place; 

But Juan, who had still his mind o’erflowing 
With Haidée’s isle and soft Ionian face, 

Felt the warm blood, which in his face was glowing, 
Rush back upon his heart, which fil’'d apace, 

And left his cheeks as pale as snowdrops blowing : 
These words went through his soul like Arab-speats, 
So that he spoke not, but buret into tears. 


CXVIEL. 
She was 2 good dca} shock'd; not shock’d at tears, 
For women shed and ase them at thelr liking ; 
But there is something when man's eye appoara 
‘Wet, still more disagreeable and striking : 
A woman's tear-drop melts, a maz’s half suara, 
Like molten lead, as if you thrust « pike in 
His heart to force it out, for (to be shorter) 
To them ‘tls a relief, to us a torture, 


# [* And husbands now and then are mystified.” —~ 38.) 
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IX. Her brow grew black, but she would not upbraid, 
And she woald have consoled, but knew not how: sorely hs eat a, 
Having no equals, nothing which had e'er She rose, and pausing one chaste moment, threw - 
Infected her with sympathy till now, - Herself upon his breast, and there she grew, 
And never having dreamt what ‘twas to bear CXXYL 
Aught of a sertous, sorrowing kind, although 
There might arise some pouting petty care This wes an ewkward test, os Juan Sood, 
To cross her. brow, she wonder’d how so near But he was steel'd by sorrow, wrath, and pride : 
And seated her all drooping by his side, 
CXX. Then rising haughtily he glanced aroun 
But nature teaches more than power can spoil, ! pene han mapadrtpese 


And, when @ strong although a strange sensation | « The prison’d eagle will not pair, nor I 


ö a ee ee rte — 


Moves — female hearts are such a genial soil Serve a sultana’s sensual phantasy. 
For kinder feelings, whatsoe’er thelr nation, c 
They naturally pour the “wine and oil,” XXVIL. 
pe epee eves situation ; “ Thou ask'st, if I can love ? be this the proof 
And thus Gulbeyaz, though she knew not why, ee ae rahe — ——— thee { 
t an odd gliste moisture in her eye. wi wi 
* — cece - Were fitter for me: Love is for the free ! 
: dazzled b ‘ 
But tears must stop like all things else; and soon — — 
Whate’er thy power, and great it seerns to be, 
Juan, who for an instant had been moved Heads bow, knees bend, 
a eyes watch around a throne, 
| To such a sorrow by the intrusive tone And hands obey — our hearts are still our own.” 
' Of one who dar’d to ask if “he had loved,” 
: Call'd back the stoic to his eyes, which shone CXXVIIL 
| Bright with the very weakness he reproved ; This was a truth to us extremely trite; 
| And although sensitive to beauty, he Not so to her, who ne’er had héard such things : 
, Felt most indignant still at not being free. She deem’d her least command must yield delight, 
CXXII Earth being only made for queens and kings. 
° If hearts lay on the left side or the right . 
Gulbeyas, for the first time in her days, 
Was much embarrass'd, never having met She hardly knew, to such perfection brings 
| In all her life with aught save prayers and praise; | Lesitimacy its born votaries, when 
| And as she also risk’d her life to get Aware of their due royal rights o'er men. 
| Him whom she meant to tutor in love's ways CXXIX. 
Into a comfortable téte-a-téte, Besidcs, as has been said, she was so fair 
| To lose the hour would make her quite a martyr, As even in a much humbler lot had made 
. And they had wasted now almost a quarter. A kingdom or confusion anywhere, 
| CXXI11. And also, as may be presumed, she laid 
' TY also would suggest the fitting time, Some stress on charme, which seldom are, if e’er, 
To gentlemen in any such like case, By their possessors thrown into the shade: - 
| That is to say —in s meridian clime, She thought hers gave a double “right divine ; 
| With us there is more law given to the chase, And half of that opinion ‘s also mine. 
| But here a small delay forms a great crime : CXXX, 
| _ So recollect that the extremest grace Remember, or (if you can not) imagine, 
Is just two minutes for your declaration — Ye! who have kept your chastity when young, 
A moment more would hurt your reputation. While some more desperate dowager has been waging 
CXXIV. Love with you, and been in the dog-days stung 
Juan’s was good; and might have been still better, By your refusal, recollect her raging ! . 
But he had got Haidée into his head : Or recollect all that was said or sung 
However strange, he could not yet forget her, On such a subject; then snppove the face 
Which made him seem exceedingly ill-bred. Of a young downright beauty in this case. 
Gulbeyaz, who Jook'd on him as her debtor CXXXL 
For having had him to her palace led, b already have supposed 
| Began to blush up to the eyes, and then sie al Pear 
| The spouse of Potiphar, the Lady y, 3 
OXXY. Of good examples; pity that so few by 
At length, in an imperial way, she laid Poets and private tutors are exposed, 
Her hand on his, and bending on him eyes, To educate —. ye youth of Europe - you by! 
Which needed not an empire to persuade, But when you have supposed the few we know, 
Look'd into his for love, where none replies : You can’t suppose Gulbeyas’ angry brow. 
Tt But teach hat what avall'd, of old, to Theseus’ 200, 
c raat hie twas a —— nition, 5* age Vai ? > what to then her Pride Pane 
. — —E— she forgoe her station.” — MB. Took — — — ——— 
— — heehee Andrews.} And both burst forth with — iar 
with v Hippalitus, the son Theewns, end 
hat harm wil beauty do him a Ney, what good ? iron are wal — They were ateuaed of 
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CERAM. 

A tigress robb'd of young, a Honcss, 

Or any interesting beast of prey, 
Are simfles #¢ Rand for the distress 

Of ladies who can not have their own way ; 
But though my turn will not be served with less, 

These don't express one half what J should say : 
For what is stealing young ones, few or many, 
To cutting short their hopes of having any ? 


— et — 


CZXXOL 
The love of offspring 's nature's general law, 
From and cube to ducks and ducklings ; 
There’s nothing whets the beak, or arms the claw 
Like an invasion of their babes and sucklings ; 
And all who have seen a human nursery, saw [lings : 
How mothers love their children’s squalls and chuck- 
This strong extreme effect (to tire no longer 
- Your patience) shows the cause must still be stronger. 


CXXXIV. 

If I sald fire flash'd from Guilbeyaz’ eyes, 

7 were nothing — for her eyes flash’d always fire ; 
Or said her cheeks assumed the deepest dyes, 

I should but bring disgrace upon the dyer, 
So supernatural was her passion’s rise ; 

For ne'er till now she knew a check’'d desire : 
Even ye who know what a check’d woman is 
(Enough, God knows !) would much fall short of this. 


CXXXV. 

Her rage was but a minute's, and "t was well — 

A moment's more had slain her; but the while 
It lasted "t was like a short glimpse of hell : 

Nought's more sublime than energetic bile, 
Though horrible to see, yet grand to tell, 

Like ocean warring ‘gainst a rocky isic ; 
And the deep passions flashing through her form 
Made her a beautiful embodied storm. 


CXXXVI. 

A vulgar tempest ‘t were to a typhoon 

‘To match a common fury with her rage, 
And yet she did not want to reach the moon, ! 

Like moderate Hotspur on the immortal page ; - 
Her anger pitch’d into a lower tune, 

Perhaps the fanlt of her soft sex and age — 
Her wish was but to “kill, kill, kill,” like Lear's, ? 
And then her thirst of blood was quench'd in tears. 


CXXXVIL 
A storm i raged, and Ifke the storm it pass'd, 
Pass’d without. words — in fact she could not speak ; 
And then her xex's shame‘ broke in at last, 
A sentiment till then in her but weak, 
But now it fow'd in natural and fast, 
As water through an unexpected leak ; 
' For she felt humbled ~- and humiliation 
Pe ree re eee 
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CXXXVIVI. 
Tt teaches them that they are fesh andi blood, 

It also gently hints to them thet others, - 
Although of clay, ate yet not quite of mud; 

That urns and pipking are but fragile brothers, 
And works of the same pottery, bad or good, 

Though not all born of the samesires and mothers ; 
It teaches —. Heaven knows only what it teaches, 
But sometimes it may mend, and often reaches. 


XXXL. 
Her first thought was to cut off Juan's head; 
Her second, to cut only his — acquaintance ; 
Her third, to ask him where he had been bred ; . 
Her fourth, to rally him into repentance ; 
Her fifth, to call her maids and go to bed ; 
Her sixth, to stab herself; her seventh, to sentence 
The lash to Baba: — but her grand resource 
Was to sit down again, and cry of course. 


| 
| 
CXL. 

She thought to stab herself, but then she had 

The dagger close at hand, which made it awkward ; 
For Eastern stays are little made to pad, 

So that a poniard plerces if 't is stuck hard : | 
She thought of killing Juan — but, poor lad ! 
Though he deserved it well for being so backwuri, | 
The cutting off his head was not the art 
Most likely to attain her aim — his heart. 
| 
| 
| 





CXLIL 
Juan was moved: he had made up his mind 
To be impaled, or quarter'd as a dish 
For dogs, or to be slain with pangs refined, 
Or thrown to lions, or made baits for fish, 
And thus heroically stood resign'd, 
Rather than sin except to his own wish : 
But all his great preparatives for dying 
Dissolved like snow before a woman crying. 


CXLIL 
As through his palms Bob Acres‘ valour oosed, ” 
So Juan’s virtue ebb'd, I know not how ; 
And first he wonder’d why he had refused ; 
And then, if matters could be made up now ; 
And next his savage virtue he accused, 
Just as a friar may accuse his vow, 
Or as a dame repents her of her oath, 
Which mostly ends in some small breach of both. 


CYLIN. 

So he began to stammer some excuses; 

But words are not enough in such a matter, 
Although you borrow’d all that e’er the muses 

Have sung, or even a Dandy’s dandiest chatter, 
Or all the figures Castlereagh abuses ; 6 

Just as a languid smile began to flatter 
His peace wag making, but before he ventured 
Further, old Baba rather briskly enter'd. 
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OxLIV. 
« Bride of the Sun | and Sister of the Moon 1” 
('T was thus he spake, ) “and Empress of the Earth ! 
Whose frown would put the spheres all out of tune, 
Whose amlle makes.all the planets dance with mirth, 
Your slave brings tidings —- he hopes not too soon — 
| Which your sublime attention may be worth : 
The Sun himself has sent me like a ray, 
| ‘lo hint that he is coming up this way.” 
| CXLY. 
“Ts it,” exclaim'’d Gulbeyaz, “as you say? 
I wish to heaven he would not shine till morning ! 
| 


Hence, my old comet! give the stars due warn- 

And, Christian | mingle with them as you may, 

And as you'd have me pardon your past scorn- 
ing » 


Here they were interrupted by a humming 
Sound, and then by a cry, “ The Sultan's coming !” 
CXLVI. 
First — her damsels, a decorous file, 
And then his Highness’ eunuchs, black and white ; 
The train might resch a quarter of a mile : 
His majesty was always so polite 
As to announce his visits a long while 
Before he came, especially at night ; 
For being the last wife of the Emperour, 
| She was of course the favourite of the four. 
CXLVII. 
His Highness was a man of solemn port, 
Shawl’d to the nose, and bearded to the eyes, 


| 
But bid my ‘women form the milky way. ling ⸗ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


uf 
: Snatch’d from a prison to preside at court, 
His lately bowstrung brother caused his rise ; 
| He was as good a sovereign of the sort 
‘|  As'any mention’d in the histories 
| Of Cantemir, or Knollés, where few shine 
Save Solyman, the glory of their line. 2 
CXLVIII. 
He went to mosque in state, and said his praycrs 
With more than “ Oriental scrupulosity ;” 3 
| He left to his vizier all state affairs, 
And show'd but little royal curiosity : 
I know not if he had domestic cares — 
No process proved connubial animosity ; 
| Four wives and twice five hundred maids, unseen, 
(| Were ruled as calmly as a Christian queen. 4 
CXLIX. 
| 
} 


x 


If now and then there happen’d a slight slip, 
Little was heard of criminal or crime ; 
The story scarcely pass’d a single lip-—— 
The sack and sea had settled all in time, 


' (* But prithee— get my women in the way, 
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From which the secret nobody could rip: ‘ 


—2 
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The public knew no more than does this rhyme 3 | 


No scandals made the daily press a curse — 


Morals. were better, and the fish no worse. > 


CL. | 
He saw with his own eyes ria tao Wai seGaay 
- Was also certain that the earth was square, 


Because he had journey’d fifty miles, and found 


No sign that it was circular anywhere ; 
His empire also was without a. bound : 
7 is true, a little troubled here and there, 


By rebel pachas, and encroaching gisours, 
But then they never came to “the Seven Towers ;”§ 


CLI. 


Except in shape of envoys, who were sent 


To lodge there when a war broke out, according 
To the true law of nations, which ne’er meant 

Those scoundrels, who have never had a sword in 
Their dirty diplomatic hands, to vent 

Their spleen in making strife, and safely wording 
Their lies, yclept despatches, without risk or 
The singeing of a single inky whisker. 


CLII. 

He had fifty daughters and four dozen sons, 

Of whom all such as came of age were stow'd, 
The former in a palace, where like nuns 

They lived till some Bashaw was sent abroad, 
When she, whoce turn it was, was wed at once, 

Sometimes at six years old?7—-though this seems 

odd, 


| ‘Tis true; the reason is, that the Bashaw 


Must make a present to his sire in law. 


CLIII. 

His sons were kept in prison, till they grew 

Of years to fill a bowstring or the throne, 
One or the other, but which of the two 

Could yet be known unto the fates alone ; 
Meantime the education they went through 

Was princely, as the proofs have always shown ; 
So that the heir apparent still was found 
No less deserving to be hang’d than crown‘d. 


CLIV. 
His Majesty saluted his fourth spouse 
With all the ceremonies of his rank, 
Who clear’d her sparkling eyes and smooth'd her brows, 
As suits a matron who has play'd a prank ; 
These must seem doubly mindful of their vows, 
To save the credit of their breaking bank : 
To no men are such cordial greetings given 
As those whose wives have made them fit for heaven. 


$ [The state prison of Constantinople, in which the — 
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Spoilt, as a pipe T Spottt, us pipe of claret fs when prick’d ; 

But then their own polygamy ’s to blame; 
Why don't they Knead two vinous sul for It 
Inte that moral centaur, man end wife?) . 


CLIX. 

Thus far our chronicle ; and now we pause, 
Though not for want of matter; but ‘tis time, 
According to the ancient epic laws, 

To slacken safl, and anchor with our rhyme. 
Let this fifth canto meat with due applause, 
The sixth shall have a touch of the sublime ; 
Meanwhile, as Homer sometimes sleeps, perhaps 
You ll pardon to my muse a few short naps.? 


His Highness quet around his great black ayes, 
And looking, sa he always look’d, perceived 
Juan amongst the damsels in disguise, 
At whieh ‘he scem'd no whit surprised nor grieved, 
Bit just remark’d with alr sedate and wise, 
While still a fluttering sigh Gulbeyaz heaved, 
“ I see you've bought another girl; ‘tis pity 
That & mere Christian should be half so pretty.” 
CLYVL 
This compliment, which drew all eyes upon 
The new-bought virgin, made her blush and shake. 
Her comrades, also, thought themselves undone : 
Oh ! Mahomet 1 that his Majesty should take 
Such notice of a giaour, while scarce to one . 
| 





Of them his lips imperial ever spake |! 
There was a genetal whisper, toss, and wriggle, 
But etiquette forbade them all to giggle. 


CLYVIL 
The Turks do well to shut—at least, sometimes — 
The women up—- because, in sad reality, 
Their chastity in these unhappy climes 
Is not a thing of that astringent quality 
Which in the North prevents precocious crimes, 
And makes our snow less pure thau our morality ; 
The sun, which yearly melts the polar ice, 
Has quite the contrary effect on vice. 


CLVII. 
Thus in the East they are extremely strict, 
And wedlock and a padlock mean the same : 
Excepting only when the former 's pick'd 
It ne'er can be replaced in proper frame ; 





won Juan. 





PREFACE TO CANTOS VI. VIL. AND VIL ; 


Tue details of the siege of Ismail in two of the fol. 
lowing cantos (i. e. the seventh and eighth) are 
taken from a French Work, entitled “ Histoire de Ja 
Nouvelle Russie.”4 Some of the incidents attributed 
to Don Juan really occurred, particularly the cir- 
| cumstance of his saving the infant, which was the 
' actual case of the late Duc de Richelicu5, then a 
young volunteer in the Russian service, and after. 
ward the founder and benefactor of Odessa 5, where 


—“ ———— sot Wretch, 
That hast Pippa thee un undivulged crime: 
Unwhipp'd of — Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; — 


pees stansa— which Lord Byron composed in bed, Feb. 
V. 1891, isnot in the areedition, On discovering the omls- 


wich fate oad caren eoncungwtaeas vest | You Persie, and npn amt man of 
—— — ase it ended, 1 suppose, with — — pl ta places shake, 
: That er cov conren seeming 
* And do not link two virtuous souls for life Hast practised on man's life !— Close peue-up guilts, 
- Into that ssoral centaur, man and wife ?' * your concealing continents, and 
These dreadful summoners grace.’ " — 5 


Now, 1 must say, once for all, that I will not permit an 
human being to take rach — with my writs because 3 (Cantos VI. VIL, and VIII. were written st 
am absent. re the omission to re ced ave 5 
read over the poem carefully, and I tell yaa, it is poctry. | Pom aren hog of Don —— explained in the following 
Zoe Nee eet ioue Deo Per ee nay fay whee ey Pisa, July & 1823.-—" 3 te not imposslhle that | may 
— i" = — instance, mit- | 1 ovo three or four cantos of Don Juan ready by autumn, of 
a little later, as I obtained a permission from my dictatress to 
a sare in No. LXYV., for June, 1822, “ These | continue it, — provided a it was to be more guarded and 
1. V. V. — © 's pocms, and, | decorous and sentimental the continuation than in the 
by the wy everything in this world, partly good and | commencement. How far these — have been ful- 
fn the jcular descriptions they are not so — ata por ree pea the embargo was 
as their : indeed, his | ip has been | only taken off upon these et 
ao pi and well-behaved on the present oceasion, that we | 4 (“ Essai sur I'Histotre tnelenne et moderne de - = . 
should ae tread coon, — the work — — pied — le Marquis Gabriel de Castelnau.” 3 tom. 
er- r 
Hitter the drawing-room — — 5 of the be — —— acy tow Au commencement de 1803, le Duc de Richelieu fut 
families, By thosa, bowerer, who him of nom gouverneur d’Odessa. Quand le Duc vint en prendre 
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néked in company; but hie lordship pulis the very robe-de- | fice public avait &é le gouvernear eat oubli 
Chambre from both men and women, goes on with his | hai-mésne, et cette simplicité de qui 
cheater toa in & cate Of eviin. cies T ts nobody ean lo Lei finger antl ——— dene 
‘appro, we yenet confess fs very bad. —— Eaves, eal Ps Vea —— tandie que 
sioas of cromatinoes or fhe on hen dr fer 29 Mates le popatations® 238 Unis. 
ee ee ea — considered, — —* — — —* 
— Con eri oo oe i oe * anh ooh of ery very penett — a ete 
me ee to an Seas fee tae a ee | * * s,s hong 2* ae 
pultes of action, he can oxy see effects. | Haan.) — 


Fisa, in 
1822, and published Mr. John Hunt in Jaly, 1993. The | 
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his name and memory can never cease to be re- 
In the course of these catitos, a stanza or two will 
be found relative to the late Marquis of Londonderry, 
put written some time befote his decease. Had that 
person’s oligarchy died with him, they would have 
been suppressed ; as it is, I am aware of nothing in 
the manner of his death! or of his life to ‘prevent 
the free expression of the opinions of all whom bis 
whole existence was consumed in endeavouring to 
enslave. That he was an amiable man in private 
life, may or may not be true: but with this the 


public have nothing to do; and as to lamenting his 
death, it will be time enough when Ireland has 
ceased to mourn for his birth. As a minister, I, 
for one of millions, looked upon him as the most 
despotic in intention, and the weakest in intellect, 
that ever tyrannised over a country. It is the first 
thme indeed since the Normans that England has 
been insulted by a minsater (at least) who could 
not speak English, and that Parliament permitted 
itself Robe Oterated to tn the daneunge tre: Mala- 
prop. 3 

Of the manner of his death little need be said, 
except that if a poor radical, such as Waddington or 
Watson, had cut his throat, he would have been 
buried in a cross-road, with the usual appurtenances 
of the stake and mallet. But the minister was an 
elegant lunatic-——a sentimental suicide — he merely 
cut the “carotid artery,” (blessings on their learning ! ) 
and lo! the pageant, and the Abbey! and “ the 
syllables of dolour yelled forth ” by the newspapers — 


1 TRobert, second Marquis of Londonderry, died, by his 
own hand, at bis seat at North Cray, in Kent, in ‘August, 
182%. During the session of parliament which had just 
oo his lords. * appears to have @ank under the weight 
of his labours, insanity was the consequence. The iol- 
lowing tributes to his eminent qualities we take from thc 
—— Tory and Whig ne newspapers of the day : — 

“ Of high honour, — undaunted, and firm in his 
resolves, he combined, in a remarkable manner, with the 
Jortiter in re the ewaviter in moda, To his polltical adver- 
saries (and he bad no other) he was at once open, frank, un- 
assuming, and consequently conciliatory. He was happy in 
his union with a most amiable consort ; he was the pride of 
& venerated fa 3, and towards a beloved brother it might 
truly be sald he wat notus animo fratcrac. With regard to 
his public character, all admit his talenta to have been of 
a high order, and his indastry in the discharge of his official 
duties to have unremi animasity may ques- 
tion the wisdom of measures in which he was a principal 
— to save its own consistency, but it does not dare to 

breathe a doubt of his integrity and honour. His reputation 
asa minister is, however, above the reach of both friends and 
enemies. He was one of the leaders of that ministry which 
preserved the country being subjugated by a power 
which subjugated all the rest of Europe— which fought 
the country — combined — and triumphed — aud 
which wren eceptre of dominion from the desolating 
principles that the French revolution spread through the 
World, and restored tt to religion and honeaty. If to have 
Preserved tha faith and iberties of ———— from destruction 
to have raleed her to the most conte ficent — of — 
ness— to have —— the globe from a — 
fom —— —— body and soul - and to have 


——— under by —— of national law and 
ust principles, be — fame-—such fame belongs to 


this ministry ; and, of all tts members, to none more than to 
the the Marquis of Londonderry. Du Durin ng gree great part of the year, 
hours per day at 

— a salary which, 


—* of all Kinds o! of labour, 
aed vate fortuse, would not have supported him. 
* —— years in the service of tthe enumiy. 


ite 
a first. ate unde: 
—55 —— eae hout ut adding a — his ——— 


him ‘nay never be 


ned from - 
cial what hat be gained frou oth the country was lunacy, and 
‘Londoadacry wat a man of tindss manners, 
of staple tastes, and (so far as regarded private life) of kind 
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— — the Coroner $ in a eulogy ‘over | 
the bleeding body of the ener pela beotbon ga 
worthy of such a Casar)—~and the nauseous and | 
atrocious cant of a degraded crew of conspirators | 
against all that is atucere and honourable. In his . 
death he was necessarily one of two things by the 
lnw 4a, felon or a madman-~and in either case 
no great, subject for panegyric.5 In his life he was | 
— what all the world knows, and half of it will feel 
for years to come, unless his death prove a “ moral 
lesson ” to the surviving Sejani® of Europe. It may 
at least serve as some consolation to the nations, that 
their oppressors are not happy, and in some instances 
judge so justly of their own actions as to anticipate 
the sentence of mankind. Let us hear no more 
of this man; and let Ireland remove the ashes of 
her Grattan from the sanctuary of Westminster, 
Shall the patriot of humanity repose by the Werther 
of politics 11! 

With regard to the objections which have been 
made on another score to the already published 
cantos of this poem, I shall content myself with two 
quotations from Voltaire: -—“ La pudeur s’est en- 
fuite des cœurs, et s’est refugiée sur les lévres.”. . . 
“ Plus les mœurs sont dépravés, plus les expressions 
deviennent mesurées; on croit regagner en langage 
ce qu’on a perdu en vertu.” 

This is the real fact, as applicable to the degraded 
and hypocritical mass which leavens the present 
English generation, and is the only answer they de- 
serve. The hackneyed and lavished titleof Blasphemer . 
— which, with Radical, Liberal, Jacobin, Reformer, 


and generous disposition. Towards the poor he was — 
ficent: in his family mild, — and Y for 

was firm to the connections and associates of his earller days, 
not only those of choice, but of accident, when not unworthy ; 
and to promote them, and to advance their f his 
efforts were sincere and indefatigable. In power he forgot 
nv service rendered to him while he was in a pene station, 
ner broke any promise, expressed or implied, nor aban - 
— any friend who claimed and merited his assistance.” 
— Times. 


2 [See Sheridan's comedy of “ The Rivals."’] 


fred ord Byron seems to iat Seve —— his notions of the pre- 
ceedings of this inquest from Cobbett’s Register. What the 
Coroner really did say was as follows :-—"‘ As a man, it 
is impossible for i to weigh his character in any scales 
that I can hold. ivate life belleve the —— will 
admit that a more — could not be found. 
the im t duties of eat office which he held presse 
upon his mind, and — ta the — —— — 
you are —— — Investigate, is a circumstance v 
all probability, — can be discovered. If it should tn — 
tunately appear that thero is not sufficient evidence to prove 
what is generally considered the indication of a disordered 
mind, I trust that — pay some attentionto my humble 
opinion, — —— at no man can be in bis proper senses at 
e moment he commits so rash an act as eelf-murder. My 
opinion is in consonance every moral sentiment, and the 
information which the wisest of men have given to the world. 
The Bible declares that a man clings to nothing se arenes 
as his own life. 1 therefore view it as an axiom, dnd an | 
stract principle, that a wan must necessarily be out of his 
mind at the moment of destroying himseif.’’) 


— yb Gat as ty agitinates bare slags the hw 
0 gouty s but as the’ iégitimates ha 
thelr mouths, let them here make the most ori. 
& Upon this — the magasines of the time ob- 
* ul Leora Bye dow Bt —— to be both 
that te ¢ for an 
ee — on, and (what in conimon —— called) » 


¢ From ber must be excepted Cau 
— universal one, an orator, —— of bom, 
§ and 


af talent cm long g pursue ( 
of his date ecsor, Lond C. if mg pura fhe we 


country, Canning can, but will he? I, for 0 one, bope so. 
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ringing in the ears of those who will listen — should 
— —— oe it was 


— — 
pot dau pity as blasphemers, and 00 have 
been and may many who dare to oppose the most 


notorious abuses of the name of God and the mind of 
man, Sut persecution is not refutation, nor even 
Seiki: 1 tal pete Ga Gas pent ot 
r in his p e prou 
ie aerate, With his opinions I have nothing to 
do—they may be right or wrong—but he has 
suffered for them, and that very suffering for con- 
actence’ sake will make more prosclytes to deism | 
than the example of heterodox } Prelates to Chris- 
tianity, suicide statesmen to oppression, or over- 


homicides to the impious alliance which . 
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hireli Th such a she 's a devil — 
&c. are the changes which ‘the ngs are daily ough ( * 


3 


insults the world with the name of “Holy 1" I have | 


no wish to trample on the dishonoured or the dead ; 
but it would be well if the adherents to the classes 
from whence those persons sprung should abate a little 


of the can¢ which is the crying sin of this double- | 


dealing and false-speaking time of selfish spoilers, 
and-..-but enough for the present. 


Pisa, July, 1823. 


CANTO THE SIXTH. 


I 
“ Teng is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which,—taken at the flood,"—you know the rest >, 
And most of us have found it now and then: 


{ 


ft 
4 


| 
| 


‘Gawre vi. 


Yet she would make full many a 


rv. a 
Thrones, worlds, ——— 
By commonest ambition, that when passion 
O'erthrows the same, we readily forget, 
Or at the least forgive, the loving rash one. 
If Anthony be well remembor’d yet, 
"Tis not his conquests keep his name in fashion, 
But Actium, lost for Cleopatra's eyes, 
Outbalances all Ceesar’s victories. 


V. 

' He died at fifty for a queen of forty ; 

I wish their years had been fifteen and twenty, 
‘ ¥or then wealth, kingdoms, worlds are but a sport — J 

Remember when, though I had no great plenty 
Of worlds to lose, yet still, to pay my court, 1 

Gave what I had — a heart ; as the world went, I 
Gave what was worth a world ; for worlds could never 
Restore me those pure feelings, gone for ever. 


VL 

*T ywas the boy's “ mite,” and, like the “widow's,” inuy 
Perhaps be weigh'd hereafter, if not now ; 

But whether such things do or do not weigh, 
All who have loved, or love, will still allow 

Life has nought like it. God is love, they say, 
And Love 's a god, or was before the brow 

Of earth was wrinkled by the sins and tears 

Of — but Chronology best knows the years. 


VII. 


We left our hero and third heroine in 


At least we think so, though bat few have guess 


The moment, till too late to come again. 
But no doubt everything is for the best — 
Of which the surest sign is in the end : 
When things are at the worst they sometimcs mend. 


U. 

There is a tide in the affairs of women, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads-—God knows where : 
Those navigators must be able seamen 

Whose charts lay down its current to a hair; 
Not all the reveries of Jacob Behmen 5 

With its strange whirls and eddies can compare : 
Men with their heads refiect on this and that — 
But women with their hearts on heaven knows what! 


III. 
And yet a headlong, headstrong, downright she, 
Young, beautiful, and daring —who would risk 
A throne, the world, the universe, to be 
Beloved in her own way, and rather whisk 
The stars from: out the sky, than not be free 
As are the billows when the breeze is brisk . 





A kind of state more awkward than uncommon, 
For gentlemen must sometimes risk their skin 
For that sad tenipter, a forbidden woman : 


Sultans too much abhor this sort of sin, 


And don’t agree at all with the wise Roman, 


Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententioas, 


Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius. + 


VII. 

I know Gulbeyas was extremely wrong ; 

I own it, I deplore it, I condemn it ; 
But I detest all fiction even tn song, 

And so must tell the trath, howe’er you blame it. 
Her reason being weak, her passions strong, 

She thought that her lord's heart (even could she 

claim it) 

Was scarce enough ; fur he had fifty-nine 
Years, and a fifteen-hundredth concubine. 


1X. 
I am not, like Cassio, “ an arithmetician,” 
But by “ the bookish theoric ” 5 it appears, 
If "tis summ’d up with feminine precision, 
That, adding to the account his Highness’ years, 


Law, — of the “ Serious Call,” edited an edition of his 


Martia to his felend Hortensi; 


" vs Cat aie pare Se up — wife 
of the took her back agalv. ta 


— was ridiculed by od by the, Homans who —— 
Martia entered the Ortenslas very 
—— to the bed of of Cato waded with —— 
A 
8 . 
never set & ——— 
Nor the division of a battle knaws 
Mareen a opineterjenleve te bookish cheese 
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— vi. 
— — — — — —— 
The fair Sultana err’d from inanition ; 

For, were the Suitan jist to all his denrs, 
She could tnet clidm the fifteen-hundredth part 
Of what should be monopoly — fhe heart. 





Upon all legat possession, 
And not the least so when they are religious, 
Which doubles what they think of the trans- 


gression : 
With suits and prosecutions they besiege us, 
As the tribunals show through many a session, 
When they suspect that any one goes shares .. 
In that to which the law makes them sole heirs. 


Xi. 

Now, if this holds good in a Christian land, 

The heathen also, though with lesser latitude, 
Are apt to carry things with a high hand, 

And take, what kings call an imposing attitude; ” 
| And for their rights connubial make a stand, [tude ; 

When their Hege husbands treat them with ingrati- 
i And as four wives must have quadruple claims, 
| The Tigris hath its jealousies like Thames. 


XI. 
| Gulbeyas was the fourth, and (as I said) 
The favourite ; but what's favour amongst four ? 
Polygamy may well be held in dread, 
Not only as a sin, but as a bore: 
Most wise men with one moderate woman wed, 
Will scarcely find philosophy for more ; 
And all (except Mahometans) forbear 
Tio make the nuptial couch a “ Bed of Ware.” ! 


XIIL 
His Highness, the sublimest of mankind, — 
So styled according to the usual forms 
Of every monarch, till they are consign’d 
To those sad hungry jacobins the worms, ® 
Who on the very loftiest kings have dined, — 
His Highness gazed upon Gulbeyaz’ charms, 
Expecting all the welcome of a lover 
(A “ Highland welcome 3" all the wide world over). 
XIV. 

Now here we should distinguish ; for howe’er 
Kisses, sweet. words, embraces, and all that, 
May look like what is—neither here nor there, 

They are put on as easily as a hat, 
Or rather bonnet, which the fair sex wear, 
Trimm'd either heads or hearts to decorate, 
Which form an ornament, but no more part 
Of heads, than their caresses of the heart. 


1 XV. 
A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids than the eyes, resign’d 
Rather to hide what pleases most unknown, 
Are the best tokens (to a modest mind) 
Of love, when seated on his loveliest throne, 


At —13 fer — — the sign of the Saracen’s 
nee! ty oat tot, * ring twelve 


aruere to om which an — ls made by Shikapeare’ in 


ight. ‘3 


* “ Your worm mly emperor for dict: we fat all 
Creatures ured ete, to fat he ta aod oureaives for maggots. 
Your fat king, and beggar, is le service: 
Wo dishes but to o' aba: er thal a the — Hamlet. 
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| A sincere woman's breast, for over-warm 
over.cold charm. 


| Who fain would have a mutual flame confess'd, 
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Or annihilates the 
XVI. 

For over-warmth, if false, 1s worse than truth; 

if true, ‘t is no great lease of its own fire; 
For no one, save in early youth, 

Would lke (I think) to trust all $0 desire, 
Which is but a precarious bond, in sovth, 

And apt to be transferr'd to the first buyer 
At a sad discount: while your over chilly 
Women, on t’other hand, seem somewhat silly. 


XVI. 
That is, we cannot pardon their bad taste, 
For so it seems to lovers swift or slow, 


F — x ~ 


And see a sentimental passion glow, 
Even were St. Francis’ paramour their guest, 
In his monastic concubine of snow ; — 
In short, the maxim for the amorous tribe is 
Horatian, “ Medio tu tutissimns ibis.” 


XVI. 
The “tu” ’s too much, — but let it stand, — the veree 
Requires it, that ’s to say, the English rhyme, 
And not the pink of old hexameters ; 
But, after all, there ’s neither tune nor time 
In the last line, which cannot well be worse, 
And was thrust in to close the octave's chime ; 
I own no prosody can ever rate it 
As a rule, but truth may, if you translate it. 


XIX. 
If fair Gulbeyaz overdid her part, 
I know not — it succeeded, and success 
Is much In most things, not less in the heart 
Than other articles of female dress. 
Self-love in man, too, beats all female art ; 
They lie, we lie, all lie, but love no less : 
And no one virtue yet, except starvation, 
Could stop that worst of vices — — — 


XX. 

We leave this royal couple to repose : 

A bed is not a throne, and they may sleep, 
Whate'er their dreams be, if of joys or woes: 

Yet disappointed joys are woes as deep 
As any man’s clay mixture undergoes. 

Our least of sorrows are such as we weep; 
Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares. 


XXI. 

A scolding wife, a sullen son, a bill 

To pay, unpaid, protested, or discounted 
At a per-centage ; a child cross, dog ill, 

A favourite horse fallen lame just as he’s mounted, 
A bad old woman making a worse will, 

Which leaves you minus of the cash you counted 
As certain ; — these are paltry things, and yet 
I've rarely seen the man they did not fret. — 


8 — strongly st aay 
aS blessed Francis, being strong ted one 
by the ti of the flesh, pulled his clothes 
sourged himself soundly: being after thie inflamed with a 
wonderfl fervour of mind, he 


snow. The overcome, retired im. 
cane tre the hol * ——— Into bis 
cell.” Bornes’s Lives of the Saints. 
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XXIL 

I'm a philosopher ; confound them all! 

Bills, beasts, and men, and—no ! sof womankind | 
With one good hearty curse I vent my gall, 

And then my stotcism leaves nought behind 
| Which it can either pain or evil call, 

And I can give my whole soul up to mind ; 
|| ‘Though what és soul, or mind, their birth ar growth, 
| Is more than I know—~the deuee take them both ! 


woes 





XXII. 

So now all things are d—n'd one feels at ease, 
As after reading Athanasius’ curse, 

Which doth your true believer so muth please : 
I doubt if any now could make it worse 

O’er his worst enemy when at his knees, 
°T is so sententious, positive, and terse, 

And decorates the book of Common Prayer, 

As doth a rainbow the just clearing air. 


XXIV. 

Gulbeyas and her lord were sleeping, or 

At least one of them !— Oh, the heavy night, 
When wicked wives, who love some bachelor, 

Lie down in dudgeon to sigh for the light 
Of the grey morning, and Jook vainly for 

Its twinkle through the lattice dusky quite — 
To toss, to tumble, doze, revive, and quake 
Lest their too lawful bed-fellow should wake ! 


XXKV. 

These are beneath the canopy of heaven, 

Also beneath the canopy of beds 
Four-posted and silk curtain'’d, which are given 

For rich men and their brides to lay their heads 
Upon, in sheets white as what bards call “ driven 

Snow.” ! Well! ‘tis all hap-hasard when one weds. 
Gulbeyas was an empress, but had been 
Perhaps as wretched if a peasant’s quean. 


XXVI. 

Don Juan in his feminine disguise, 

With all the damsels in their long array, 
Had bow'd themselves before th’ imperial eyes, 

; And at the usual signal ta’en their way 

Back to their chambers, those long galleries 

In the seraglio, where the ladles lay 
Their delicate limbs ; a thousand bosoms there 
Beating for love, as the caged bird's for air. 


XXVIL 
I love the sex, and sometimes would reverse 
The tyrant’s * wish, “ that mankind only had 
One neck, which he with one fell stroke might pierce :” 
My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad, 
And much more tender on the whole than fierce; 
It being (not 2ow, but only while a lad) 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
To kiss them all at once from North to South. 


xXVUL 
Oh, enviable Briareus { with thy hands 
And heads, if thou hadst all things multiplied 
In such proportion !— Bat my Muse withstands 
The giant thought of being a Titan's bride, 


1 [The bards of Queen Caroline were continually, during 

the of ber the the * driven 
Perot ber: —e chamges on the 

¥ Caliguin—soe Sustontin- “ Being in « roge at the 


Pesto toh, be tid ont wich the Roman peopl ha 
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Or travelling in Patagonian lands; | 

So let us back to Lilliput, and guide. 
Our hero through the labyrinth of love . 
In which we left him seversl lines above, . 









XIX, 

He went forth with the lovely Odallaques, 2 

At the given signal join'd to thelr array; 
And though he certainly ran many ‘risks, 

Yet he could not at times keep, by the way, 
(Although the consequences of such friske 

Are worse than the worst men pay 
In moral England, where the thing ’s a tax,) 
From ogling all thelr charms from breasts to backs, 





xXx, 

still he forgot not his disguise ; — along 

The galleries from room to room they walk'd, 
A virgin-like and 

By eunuchs flank’d; whileat their head there stalk'd 
A dame who kept up discipline among 

The female ranks, so that none stire’d or talk’d, 
Without her sanction on their she-parades : 
Her title was “ the Mother of the Maids.” 


XXXI. 
Whether she was a “mother,” I know not, ſther; 
Or whether they were “maids” who call'd her mo. 
But this is her serngjio title, got 
I know not how, bat good as any other; 
So Cantemir + can tell you, or De Tott; 5 
Her office was to keep aloof or smother 
All bad propensities in fifteen hundred 
Young women, and correct them when they blunder'd. 


: XXX. 

A goodly sinecure, no doubt! but made 

More easy by the absence of all men — 
Except his majesty, — who, with her ald, 

And guards, and bolts, and walls, and now and then 
A slight example, just to cast a shade 

Along the rest, contrived to keep this den 
Of beauties cool as an Italian convent, 
Where all the passions have, alas | but one vent. 


XIXXII. 
And what is that? Devotion, doubtless — how 
Could you ask such a question ? — but we will 
Continue. As I said, this goodly row 
Of ladies of all countries at the will 
Of one good man, with stately march and slow, 
Like water-lilles floating down a rill — 
Or rather lake — for rills do not run slowly, — 
Paced on most maiden-like and melancholy. 


XXXIV. 

But when they reach’d their own apartments, there, 

Like birds, or boys, or bedlamites broke loose, 
Waves at spring-tide, or women anywhere 

When freed from bonds (which are of no great use 
After all), or like Irish at a fair, 

Their guards being gone, and as it were a truce 
Establish'd between them and bondage, they 
Began to sing, dance, chatter, smile, and play. 


3 ‘The ladies of the seragito, 

4 {Demetrius Cantemiy, a prince of Moldavia; whose 
“ History of the Gy Bagi" 
was trammlated into Waglish by Tanda, tte sted in 738 

t [“ Memotrs of the State of the Turkish Emptro, 1786."1 
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Their talk, of course, ran most on the new comer; 
Her shape, her hatr, her ait, her everything ; 

Some thought her dress did not ao much become her, 
Or wonder’d at her ears without a ring ; 

Some suid her years were getting nigh their summer, 
Others contended they were but in spring ; 

Some thought hér rather masculine in height, 

While others wieh‘d that dee bad been so quite. 


XXXVI. 
But no one doabted on the whole, that she 
Was what her dress bespoke, a damsel fair, 
And fresh, and “ beautiful exceedingty,” ! 
Who with the brightest Georgians 2 might compare: 
They wonder’d how Gulbeyaz, too, could be 
So silly as to buy slaves who might share 
(If that his Highness wearied of his bride) 
Her throne and power, and everything beside. 
| XXXVI. 
But what was strangest in this virgin crew, 
| Although her beauty was enough to vex, 
After the first investigating view, 
They all found out as few, or fewer, specks 
| In the fair form of their companion new, 
Than is the custom of the gentle sex, 
When they survey, with Christian eyes or Heathen, 
In a new face “ the ugliest creature breathing.” 


XXXVIT. 
And yet they had their little jealousies, 
Like all the rest; but upon ttils occasion, 
Whether there are such things as sympathies 
Without our knowledge or our approbation, 
Although they could not see through his disguise, 
All felt a soft kind of concatenation, 
Like magnetism, or devilism, or what 
You please — we will not quarrel about that: 


XXXIX. 

But certain ‘t is they all felt for their new 

Companion something newer still, as 't were 
A sentimental friendship through and through, 

Extremely pure, which made them all concur 
In wishing her their sister, save a few 

Who wish'd they had a brother just Iike her, 
Whom, if they were at home in sweet Circassia, 
They would prefer to Padisha9 or Pacha. 


XL. 

Of those who had most genius for this sort 

Of sentimental friendship, there were three, 
Lolah, Katinka 4, and Dudt ; in short 

(To save description ), fair as fair can be 
Were they, according to the best report, 

Though differing in stature and degree, 
And clime and time, and country and complexion ; 
They all alike admired thelr new connection. 


— — 
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model of beanty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour of the 
akin, the symmetry of the feaiures, and the the 
—— the men are for action, the women for 


© Padisha is the Tarkich title of the Grand Signior, 
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XLI. 
Lolah was dusk as India and as warm ; 
Katinka was & Georgian >, white snd red, 
With great blue eyes, a lovely hand and.arm, : 
And feet so small they scarce seem'd made to trend, 
But rather skim the earth; while Dadi’s form 
Look'd more adapted to be put to bed, 
Being somewhat large, and languishing, and lazy, 
Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy. 


, 
’ 
' 


XLII. 
A kind of sleepy Venus seem'd Dud, 
Yet very fit to “murder sleep” in those 
Who gased upon her cheek’s transcendent hue, 
Her Attic forehead, and her Phidion nose : 
Few angles were there in her form, ‘t is true, 
Thinner she might have been, and yet scarce love : 
Yet, after all, *t would purzie to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm to pare. 


XL 
She was not violently lively, but 
Stole on your spirit like a May-day breaking ; 
Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet, half-shut, 
They put beholders in a tender taking; 
She look'd (this simile 's quite new) just cut 
From marble, like Pygmalion’s statue waking, 
The mortal and the marble still at strife, 
And timidly expanding into life. 


XLIV. 
Lolah demanded the new damsel's name — 
“ Juanna,”— Well, a pretty name 
Katinka ask'd her also — she — 
‘From Spain,” “But where fe Spain ? "—“ Dem't 
ask such stuff, 
Nor show your Georgian ignorance — for share !” 
Said Lolah, with an accent rather rough, 
To poor Katinka: “ Spain 's an island near 
Morocco, betwixt Egypt and Tangier.” 


XLV. 
Dudd said nothing, but sat down beside 
Juanna, playing with her veil or hair; 
And looking at her steadfastly, she sigh'd, 
As if she pitied her for being there, . 
A pretty stranger without friend or guide, 
And all abash’d, too, at the general stare 
Which welcomes hapless strangers in all places, 
With kind remarks upon thelr mien and faces. 


XLVI. 

But here the Mother of the Maids drew near, 
With “Ladies, it is time to go to rest. 
I’m puzzled what to do with you, my dear,” 
She added to Juanna, their new guest : 

* Your coming has been unexpected here, 
And every couch fs occupied ; you had best 

Partake of mine; but by to-morrow early 

We will have all things settled for you furly.” 


4 (Katinka was the name of the of the three 
ris, at whose h Lord while at Athens, in 
610. . See amd, p. St] re ; 

5 [The “good points” of a Georgian girl are a rosy or 


carnation tint on her cheek, peed ap Bernama “the salt 


of beauty ;" dark hair, ler antelupe eyes and arched 
ows ‘a emaall nose or mouth white teeth, long neck, 
limbs 1 joints. are extremely 
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| XI. VM. 
Here Tiah interposed Mamumna, you know 
You dragged rg 
Maturb you 60 ; 
reek ee ee 
Than you would snake the half of ; don’t say no ; 
_ And I of your young charge will take due care.” 
But herve Katinka interfered, and sald, 
# She aleo had compassion and a bed.” 
XLVI 
+ Beshdes, I hate to sleep alone,” quoth she. 
The matron frown'd: “ Why 60 7”-— “For fear of 
Replied Katinka; “I am sure I see { ghosts,” 
A phantom upon each of the four posts ; 
And then I have the worst dreams that can be, 
Of Guebres, Glaours, and Ginns, and Gouls in hosts." 
The dame replied, “ Between your dreams and you, 
I fear Juanna’s dreams would be but few. 


XLIX. 

* You, Lolah, must continue still to lie 

Alone, for reasons which don’t matter; you 
The same, Katinka, until by and by: 

And I shall place Juanna with Dud, 
Who's quiet, inoffensive, silent, shy, 

And will not toss and chattcr the night through. 
What say you, child ? ~— Dudt said nothing, as 
Her talents were of the more silent class ; 


L. 
But she rose up, and kiss’d the matron’s brow 
Between the eyes, and Lolah on both cheeks, 
Katinka too; and with a gentle bow 
(Curt'sies are neither used by Turks nor Greeks) 
She took Juanna by the hand to show 
Their place of rest, and left to both their piques, 
The others pouting at the matron’s preference 
Of Duda, though they held their tongues from 
deference. 
LI. 


It was a spacious chamber (Oda is 
The Turkish title), and ranged round the wal! 
Were couches, toticts——and much more than thi; 
I might describe, as I have seen it all, 
But it suffices — little was amiss ; 
T was on the whole a nobly furnish'd hall, 
With all things ladies want, save one or two, 
And even those were nearer than they knew. 


LIZ. 
Duda, as has been said, was a sweet creature, 
_ Not very dashing, but extremely winning, 
With the most reguiated charms of feature, 
Which painters cannot catch like faces sinning 
Against proportion —-the wild strokes of nature 
Which they hit off at once in the beginning, 
Full of expression, tight or wrong, that strike, 
And pleasing, or unpleasing, still are like. 


LOL 
But she was a soft landscape of mild earth, 
Where all was harmony, and calm, and quiet, 
Laxuriant, budding; cheerful without mirth, 
Which, if not happiness, is much more nigh it 
Than are your mighty passions and so forth, 


some call‘the sublime :” Iwish they'd try it: | 


X ‘ve event your stormy seas.and stormy women, 
And pity lovets rather raore than seamen. 


BYRON'S works. 





Liv. 
it daa ous puesta aces as abla. 

And serious more then pensive, and strene, | 
It may be, more than either..not 

Her thoughts, at least till now, appear to have been, 
The strangest thing was, was, heazteous, she-was wholly 

Unconscious, albeit turn'd of quick seventeen, 
That she was fair, — or short, : tad ; 
She never thought about herself at 


LY. 

And therefore was she kind and gentle as 

The Age of Gold (when gold was yet unknown, 
By which its nomenciature came to pass ; 

Thus most appropriately has been shown 
« Lucus a nom lucendo,” not what wes, 

But what was sof; 2 sort of style that 's grown 
Extremely common in this age, whose metal 
The devil may decompose, but never settle : 


LVL 

I think it may be of “Corinthian Brass,” ! 

Which was a mixture of all metals, but 
The brasen uppermost). Kind reader! pass 

This long parenthesis: I could not shut 
It sooner for the soul of me, and class 

My faults even with your own ! which meaneth, Put 
A kind construction upon them and me: 
But that you won't — then don't J am not less free, 


LVI. 

'T is time we should return to plain narration, 

And thus my narrative proceeds : — Dudi, 
With every kindness short of ostentation, 

Show'd Juan, or Juanna, through and through 
This labyrinth of females, and each station = (few: 

Described -- what's strange — in words extremely 
I have but one simile, and that's a blunder, 
For wordless woman, which is sslent thunder. 


LVIII. 
And next she gave her (I say Aer, because 
The gender still was epicene, at least 


CARTY vy, 
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i In outward show, which is a saving clause) 


An outline of the custome of the East, 


| With all their chaste integrity of laws, 


By which the more a harem is increased, 
The stricter doubtless grow the vestal duties 
Of any supernumerary beauties. 


LIX. 
And then she gave Juanna a chaste kiss: 
Dud was fond of kissing — which 1’m sure 
That nobody can ever take ansise, 
Because ‘tis pleasant, so that it be pure, 
And between females means no more than this — 
That they have nothing better near, or newer. 
“ Kiss” rhymes to “bliss” in fact as well as verve ~ 
I wish it never led to something worse. 
LX, 
In perfect innocence she then unmade 
Her toflet, which cost little, for she wast 
A child of Nature, carelessly array'd : 
If fond of a chance ogle at her glass, 
_ *T was like the fawn, which, tn the lake display'd, 
Beholds her own shy, shadowy Jmage pats, 
| When first she starts, and then returns to peep, 
Admiring this new native of the deep. 


4 {Thiks ) 20 famous ih is a ml whe 
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And ——— 
io — — 
Her aid.te fale. Juanna, Whose excess . 

Of modesty destined: the assistance proffer'd : 
Which pade'd well off — us she could do no less; 
Though, by this politesse she father suffer'd, 
her Singers with those cursed pins, 
Which surely were invented for our sins, — 

LXII. 
a woman like @ porcupine, 

Not to be rashly touch'd, But still more — 
Oh ye! whose fate it is, as once 't was mine, 

In early youth; to turg a lady’s maid; — 
I did my very boyish best to shine 

In tricking her out for a masquerade : 
The pins were placed sufficiently, but not 

Stuck all exactly in the proper spot. 


LX. 

But these are foolish things to all the wise, 

And I love wisdom more than she loves me ; 
My tendency is to philosophise 

On most things, from a tyrant to a tree ; 
But still the spouseless virgin Knowdedge flies, 

What are we ? and whence came we? what shall be 
Our wltimate existence? what's our present? 
Are questions answerless, and yet incessant. 


LXIV. 

There was deep silence in the chamber: dim 

And distant from each other burn’d the lights, 
And slumber hover’d o'er each lovely limb 

Of the fair occupants: if there be sprites, [trim, 
They should have walk’d there in their sprightliest 

By way of change from their sepulchral sites, 
And showh themselves as ghosts of better taste 
Than haunting some oki ruin or wild waste. 


LXV. 

Many and beautiful lay those around, 

Like flowers of different hue, and clime, and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 

With cost, and care, and warmth induced to shoot. 
! One with her auburn tresses lightly bound, 

And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit 

Nods from the tree, was slumbering with soft breath, 
And lips apart, which show'd the pearls beneath. 


LXVI. 
One with her fiush’d cheek laid on her white arm, 
And raven ringlets gather’d in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dreaming eoft and warm ; 
And smiling through her dream, as through a cloud 
The moon breaks, half unveil’d each further charm, 
As, slightly stirring in her snowy shroud, 
Her beauties selzed the unconscious hour of night 
All bashfully to struggle into light. 


LXVIL 

This is no bull, although it sounds so ; for 

"T was night, but there were lamps, as hath been said. 
A third 's all pallid aspect offer'd more 

The traite-of sleeping sorrow, and betray'd 
Through the heaved bresst the dream of some far shore 

Beloved and deplored ; while slowly stray'd 
(As night-dew, on a cypress glittering, tinges 
The biack black bouyyh), tear-drops through ber eyes’ dark 
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es ne ek and still, : ah 
Leia a breathes, uah',and stony seep 5 
White, ‘cold, -ané pure; as tooks a frosen rif], ". 

Or the snow minaret on an Alpine tteep, << 

Or Lot's wife done in salt; — or what you will 5: 

My simfleware gather'd in a heap, 

So pick and choose —pefhaps youll be content | 

With a carved lady on a monument. 


And 101 a fifth appears ;—and what is she? 

A lady of a “certain age,” which means 
Certainly aged — what her years might be 

I know not, never counting past their teens ; 
But there che slept, not quite so fair to see, 

As ere that awful period intervenes’ 
Which lays botli men and women on the shelf, 
To meditate upon their sins and self. 


LXX. 
But all this time how slept, or dream'd, Dudò? 
With strict inquiry I could ne'er discover, 
And scorn to add a syllable untrue ; 
But ere the middle watch was hardly over, 

Just when the fading lamps waned dim and blue, 
And phantoms hover'd, or might seem to hover. 
To those who like their company, about 2 

The apartment, on a sudden she screatn’d out : 


LXXI. 

And that so loudly, that upstarted all 

The Oda, in a general commotion: 
Matron and maids, and those whom you may call © 

Neither, came crowding like the waves of ooean, 
One on the other, throughout the whole hall, 

All trembling, wondering, without the least notion 
More than I have myself of what could make 
The calm Dudt so turbulently wake. 


LXXI. 

But wide awake she was, and round her bed, 

With floating draperies and with flying hair, 
With eager eyes, and light but hurried tread, 

And bosoms, arms, and ankles glancing bare, 
And bright as any meteor ever bred 

By the North Pole,——they sought her cause of care, 
For she seem’d agitated, flush’d, and frighten’d, 
Her eye dilated, and her colour heighten’d. 


LXXM. 
But what is atrange — and a strong proof how great 
A blessing is sound sleep — Juanna lay 
As fast as ever husband by his mate 
In holy matrimony snores away. 
Not all the clamour broke her happy state 
Of slumber, ere they shook her, —so they say 
At least,...and then she, too, unclosed her ¢yes, 
And yawn’d a good deal with discreet = 


LEXY. 
And now commenced a strict investigation, 
Which, as all spoke at once, and.maore than once 
Conjecturing, wondering, asking a narration, 
Alike might puszle either wit or dunce 
To atswer'in a very clear oration. 
Dude had never pass’d for wanting sense, 
But being “no orator as Brutus is,” 
Conid ant ot feat — wos sani 
x 
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xv. 
| At length abe sald, dient ta a ahamber sound 
She dteam'd.« dreata, of walking in a weod —~ 
A “ wood ohevaras! ike that where Dante found 4 
 Bimeelf inate age when all grow good ; 
Life's half-way nouse, where dames with vittue crown'd 
} un manok: Teme visk of lovers terning rade; 
| And that thts ‘wood was full'cf pleasant fruits, 
4 ‘And trees of goodly growth and spreading roots ; 


—J LXXVI. 
And in the midst a golden apple grew, — 
A most prodigious pippin-— but it hung 


Rather too high and distant ; that she threw 
HLaor glances on it. and then, lénging, flung 
i} Stones and whatever she-coald pick up, to 
{ Bring down the fruit, which still perversely clung 
|| ‘To its own bough, and dangled yet in sight, 
But always at a most proviking height ;-— 


LXXVI. 
That on a sudden, when she least had hope, 
It fell down of its own accord before 
Her feet; that her first movement was to stoop 
| And pick ft up, and bite it to the core ; 
That just as her young lip began to ope 
Upon the golden fruit the vision bare, 
A bee flew out, and stung her to the heart, 
And so—she woke with a great scream anid start. 


LXXVIIL 
All this she told with sume confusion and 
Dismay, the usual consequence of dreams 
; Of the unpleasant kind, with none at band 
To expound their vain and visionary gleams. 
I've known some odd ones which seem'd really plann’d 
Prophetically, or that which one deems 
A “strange coincidence,” to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled now-a-days. ? 


LXXIX. 
i The damsels, who had thoughts of some great harm, 
Began, as is the consequence of fear, 
To scold a little at the false alarm 
That broke for nothing on thelr sleeping ear. 
The matron, too, was wroth to leave her warm 
Bed for the dream she had been obliged to hear, 
And chafed at poor Dadi, who only sigh’d, 
And said, that she was sorry she had cried, 





LXXX. 

« Y've heard of stortes of a cock and bull; 

But visions of an apple and a bee, 
To take us from our natural rest, and pull 
| The whole Oda from their beds at half-past three, 
| Would make us think the moon is at its full. 

You surely sre unweil, child! we must see, 
To-morrow, what his Highness's physician 
| Will say to this hywteric of a vision. 
| * And poor Juanwa, too, the child's first night 
| ‘Within ¢hese walia, to be broke in upon 

‘With such a clamour-—~ IZ had thought it right 

That the young stranger should not ile alone, 
And, as the quietest of all, she might 

With you, Dada, « good night's rest have known : 
1 But now JZ saust transfer her ‘te the charge 
"ia Bade 


— gem siamente 
# [One of tiie 


(She aed fn ——— | 
Juanna should be taken from her, aod ; A 
Her future dreams should be all kept fn is, 1 

LXXXIH. 
She promised never more te have a dreamt, 

At least to dream so loudly as just now; =. 
She wonder'd at herself how she could scream. 

*T was foolish, nervous, a3 she must allow, 

A fond hallucination, and a theme | 

For laughter — but she felt her epirits low, 
And begg’d they would excuse her; she'd get over 
This weakness in a few houra, and recover, 

LXXXIV. 
And here Juanna kindly interposed, 

And said she felt herself extremelyspuil 
Where she then was, as her sound slesiidistinees: 

When all sround rang Hike a tocein Welty 
She did not find herself the least disposed‘ 

To quit her gentle partner, and to dwell 
Apart from one who had no sin to show, | 
Save that of dreaming once “ mal-3-propos.” 
LXXXV. | 






As thus Juanna spoke, Duda turn’d round 
And hid her face within Juanna’s breast ; 
Her neck alone was seen, but that was found 
The colour of a budding rose’s crest. 
I can’t tell why she blush’d, nor can expound .. 
The mystery of this rupture of their rest; 
All that I know is, that the facts I atate 
Are true as truth has ever been of late « 
LXXXVI. 
And so good night to them, — or, if you will, | 
Good morrow — for the cock had crown, and light 
Began to clothe each Asiatic hill, 
And the mosque crescent struggled into sight 
Of the long caravan, which in the chill 
Of dewy dawn wound slowly round each height 
That stretches to the stony belt, which girds 
Asia, where Kaff looks down upon the Kurds. 


LAXXVII. 
With the first ray, or rather grey of morn, 
Gulbeyaz rose from restlessness ; and pale 
As Passion rises, with its bosom worn, 
Array’d herseif with mantle, gem, and veil. 
The nightingale that sings with the deep thorn, 
Which fable places in her breast of wail, 
Is lighter far of heart and voice than those 
Whose REMRIAOR — — PROr ee WOT 


LXXXVUIUL 
And that’s the moral of this composition, 
If people would but see its real drift ; —~ 
Bat that they will not do without suspicion, 
Because all gentle readers have the 
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—— Leo, Perhaps precarious, had they but thought good, 
Softer thes ‘the soft Sybartte’s, who eried She to dismiss her guards and he his herent, 


Aloud because his Séelings were too tender 
“Po brook # rcitied rose-teaf by his site, — 
So besutifal that art could Httte mend her, 

Though pale with confficta between love and 
Bo was she with her error, [pride ; — 
' She did not-¢ver: look into the mirror. 


xc. 
Also arose about the seifeame time, 
Perhaps a Httle later, her great lord, 
Master of thirty kingdoms so sublime, 
And of a wife by whom he was abhorr’d ; 
A thing of much Jess frmport in that clime — 
At least to those of Incomes which afford 
The filling up their whole connubial cargo— 
Than where two wives are under an embargo. 
ile “ty XCL 
He did not think. much on the matter, nor 
anderd on ay other: as a man 


‘He Mked to hyve a handsome paramour 
At as one may like to have a fan, 
And therefore of Circassians had good store, 


As an amusement after the Divan; 
Though an unusual fit of love, or duty, 
Had made him lately bask in his bride’s beauty. 


XCUIL. 
And now he rose; and after due ablutions 
Exacted by the customs of the East, 
And prayers and other pious evolutions, 
He drank six cups of coffee at the least, 
And then withdrew to hear about the Russians, 
Whose victories had recently increased 
In Catherine’s reign, whom glory still adores, 
As greatest of all sovereigns and w——+s. 
XCIII. 
But oh, thou grand legitimate Alexander ! 
Her son’s son, let not this last phrase offend 
Thine ear, if it should reach —-and now rhymes wander 
Almost as far as Petersburgh, and lend 
A. dreadful impulse to each loud meander 
Of murmuring Liberty's wide waves, which blend 
Their roar even with the Baltic’s—so you be 
Your father’s son, *tis quite enough for me. 


XCIV. 
To call men love-begotten, or proclaim 
Their mothers as the antipodes of Timon, 
That hater of mankind, would be a shame, 
A libel, or whate’er you please to rhyme on: 
But people's ancestors are history's game ; 
And if one lady's slip could leave a crime on 
All generations, I should ike to know 
What pedigree the best would have to show ? 
XCV. 
Had Catherine and the sultan understood 
Thelr own true interests, which kings rarely know, 
Until ‘tis taught by lessons rather rade, 
There was a way to end their strife, although 


1 [ Motraye, in deseribing the interior of the Grand Signior’s 
Palace, into which be admission as the assistant of 
watchmaker, who was employed to regulate the clocks, 
eunuch who agen ed them af the entrance 
most , sonducted them uto 3 
incrastde de porcelaine fine ; 
Orne le fond d'une coupole qui régne au-dessus, est des p' 


Ané for thejr other matters, meet and share ‘em, 
XCVI. 

But as it was, his Highness had to hold 

His daily council upon ways and means 
How to encounter with this martial scold, 

This modern Amazon and queen of queans ; 
And the perplexity could not be told 

Of all the pillars of the state, which leans 
Sometimes a little heavy on the backs 
Of those who cannot lay on a new tax. 


XCVIL. 
Meantime Gulbeyaz, when her king was gone, 
Retired into her boudoir, a sweet place 
For love or breakfast ; private, pleasing, lone, 
And rich with all contrivances which grace 
Those gay recesses :—- many a precious stone 
Sparkled along its roof, and many a vase 
Of porcelain held in the fetter'd flowers, 
Those captive soothers of a captive’s hours, 


XCVIiI. 
Mother of pearl, and porphyry, azid marble, 
Vied with each other on this costly spot ; 
And singing birds without were heard to warble; 
And the stain’d glass which lighted this fair grot 
Varied each ray ;——but all descriptions garble 
The true effect 1, and so we had better not 
Be too minute; an outline is the best, 
A lively reader’s fancy does the rest. 


XCIX. 

And here she summon’d Baba, and required 

Don Juan at his hands, and information 
Of what had pass’d since all the slaves retired, 
| And whether he had occupied their station : 

If matters had been managed as d 
| And his disguise with due consideration 
’ Kept up; and above all, the where and how 
| He had pass’d the night, was what she wish’d to know. 


Cc. 
| Baba, with some embarrassment, replied 
| To this long catechism of questions, ask’d 
* More easily than answer’d,— that he had tried 
His best to obey in what he had been task'd; 

| But there seem’d something that he wish’d te hide, 
| Which hesitation more betray’d than mask’d; 
| He scratch’d his ear, the infallible resource 

To which embarrass’d people have recourse. 


cl. 

Gulbeyas was no model of true patience, 

Nor much disposed to wait in word or deed ; 
She liked quick answers in all conversations ; 

And when she saw him stumbling like a steod 
In his repiies, she puzsied him for fresh ones; 

And as his speech grew still more broken 
Her cheek began to flush, ber eyes to sparkle, 
And her proud brow's bine veins to awell and darkle. 


— — 
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When Baba saw these symptoms, which he knew 
To bode him na great good, he deprecated 
Her anger, and beseech’d she’d hear him through — 
He could not help the thing which he related : 
Then out it came at length, that to Dud 
Juan wae given in charge, as hath been stated ; 
But not by Baba’s fault, he said, and swore on 
The holy camel’s hump, besides the Koran. 
Cnt. 
The chief dame of the Oda, upon whom 
The discipline of the whole harem bore, 
As soon as they re-enter’d their own room, 
For Baba's function stopt short at the door, 
Had settled all; nor could he then presume 
(The aforesaid Baba) just then to do more, 
Without exciting such suspicion as 
Might make the matter still worse than it was, 
' CIV. 
He hoped, indeed he thought, he could be sure, 
Juan had not betray’d himself; in fact 
*? was certain that his conduct had been pure, 
Because a foolish or imprudent act 
Would not alone have made him insecure, 
But ended in his being found out and sack’'d, 
And thrown into the sea. —-Thus Baba spoke 
Of all save Dudt's dream, which was no joke. 
CY. 
This he discreetly kept in the back ground, 
And talk’d away— and might have talk’d till now, 
For any further answer that he found, 
So deep an anguish wrung Gulbcyzz’ brow : 
Her cheek turn'd ashes, ears rung, brain whirl’d round, 
As if she had received a sudden blow, 
And the heart's dew of pain sprang fast and chilly 
O'er her fair front, like Morning's on a lily. 
CVL 
Although she was not cf the fainting sort, 
Baba thought she would faint, but there he err’d — 
It was but a convulsion, which though short 
Can never be described ; we all have heard, 
And some of us have felt thus “ all amort,” | 
When things beyond the common have occurr'd ; — 
Gulbeyaz proved fn that brief agony 
What she could ne’er express — then how should I ? 
CVII. 
She stood a moment as a Pythoness 
Stands on her tripod, agonised, and full 
Of inspiration gather’d from distress, 
When all the heart-strings like wild horses pull 
The heart aeunder ; — then, as more or less 
Their speed abated or their strength grew dull, 
She sunk down on her seat by slow degrecs, 
And bow'd her throbbing bead o'er trembling knees. 
CVIIL 
Her face declined and was unseen; her hair 
Fell in long tresees like the weeping willow, 
Sweeping the marble underneath her chair, 
Or rather sofa (for it was all pillow, 
A low, soft ottoman’), and black despair 
Stirr’d up and down her bosom like a billow, 
Which rashes to some shore whoee shingles check 
Its farther course, but must receive its wreck. 


‘11 Sow Gores mny Kate? What! eweeting, all amort ?” 
— ae ) 
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CIXx. ; 
Her head hung down, and her long halr in. stooping 
Conceal’d her features better than e vell; = - 
And one-hand o'er the ottoman lay drooping,’ 
White, waxen, and as alabaster pale: 
Would that I were a painter ! to be grouping 
All that a poet drags into detail | 
Oh that my words were colours! but their tints 
May serve perhaps as outlines or slight ‘hints. 


Cx. 
Baba, who knew by experience when to talk 
And when to hold his tongue, now held it till 
This passion might blow o'er, nor dared to balk. 
Guilbeyaz’ taciturn or speaking will. 
| At length she rose up, and began to walk 
Slowly along the room, but silent still, 
And her brow clear'd, but not her troubled eye ; 
| The wind was down, but still the sea ran high. 
CX. 
i She stopp’d, and raised her head to speak — but paused, 
And then moved on again with rapid pace ; 
Then siecken'd it, which is the march most caused 
i By deep emotion: —- you may sometimes trace 
i A feeling in each fuotstep, as disclosed 
By Sallust in his Catiline, who, chased 
By all the demons of all passions, show'd 
Their work even by the way in which he trode, 2 
CXII. 
Gulbcyaz stopp'd and beckon’d Baba : — “ Slave ! 
Bring the two slaves!” she said in a low tone, 
But one which Baba did not like to brave, 
And yet he shudder’d, and seem’d rather prone 
To prove reluctant, and begg'd leave to crave 
(Though he well knew the meaning) to be shown 
What slavea her highness wish'd to indicate, | 
| 


— — — — 


For fear of any error, like the late. 
CXIII. 
“ The Georgian and her paramour,” replied 
The imperial bride — and added, “ Let the boat 
Be ready by the secret portal’s side : 
You know the rest.” The words stuck in her throat, 
Despite her injured love and flery pride ; 
And of this Baba willingly took note, 
And begg'd by every hair of Mahomet’s beard, 
She would revoke the order he had heard. 
CXIV. 
“* To hear is to obey,” he said; “ but still, 
Sultana, think upon the consequence ; 
It is not that I shall not all fulfil 
Your orders, even in their severest sensc; 
But such precipitation may end il, 
Even at your own imperative expense : 
I do not mean destruction and exposure, 
In case of any premature disclosure ; 
CXV. e 
' “ But your own feelings. Even should all the rest 
+ Be hidden by the rolling waves, which hide 
; Already many a once love-beaten breast 
, Deep in the caverns of the deadly tide — 
i You love this boyish, new, seraglio guest, 
And if this violent remedy be tried ~~ 


i 
| Exouse my freedom, when I here assure you, 


5 


| ‘Phat killing him is not the way to cure you.” 


by a consciousness of guilt. “Accordingly bis countensn® 
pale — pace one while quick 
Sasther slow | tnteed, in all nic tothe there was ap air 0 
distraction.” . GatLust,} 








cxvi' 

«“ What dost thou know of love or feeling ? —Wretclt ! 
gone!” she cried, with kindling eyes —“ and do 
My bidding!" Baba vaniah’d, for to stretch 


Might end in acting as his own “ Jack Ketch ;” 
And though he wish'd extremely to get through 
This awkward business without harm to others, 
He still preferr'd his own neck to another's. 
CXVIL 
Away he went then upon his commission, 
Growling and grumbling in good Turkish phrase 
Against all women of whate'er condition, 
Especially sultanas and their ways ; 
Their obstinacy, pride, and indecision, 
Their never knowing their own mind two days, 
The trouble that they gave, their immorality, 
Which made him daily bless his own neutrality. 
CXVIII. 
And then he call'd his brethren to his aid, 
And sent one on a summons to the pair, 
That they must instantly be well array’d, 
And above all be comb’d even to a hair, 
And brought before the empress, who had made 
Inquiries after them with kindest care : 
At which Dudd look'd strange, and Juan silly; 
But go they must at once, and will I — nil L 
CXIX. 
|} And here I leave them at their preparation 
For the imperial presence, wherein whether 
Gulbeyaz show'd them both commiseration, 
Or got rid of the parties altogether, 
Like other angry ladies of her nation, — 
Are things the turning of a hair or feather 
May settle; but far be 't from me to anticipate 
In what way feminine caprice may dissipate. 
CXX. 
I leave them for the present with good wishes, 
Though doubts of their well doing, to arrange 
| Another part of history; for the dishes 
| Of this our banquet we must sometimes change ; 
i, And trusting Juan may escape the fishes, 
_ 
} 





Although his situation now seems strange, 
And scarce secure, as such digressions are fair, 
The Muse will take a little touch at warfare. 





—— — 


Won Juan. 





| 
| 
CANTO THE SEVENTH. ' 


I. 
O Love! O Glory { what are you who fly 
Around us ever, rarely to alight ? 
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Thete 's pet © meteor in the polar chy | 
Of such —— and more Seting fight. 
Chill, sud chain’d to cold earth, we lift on high ° 
Our eyes in search of either lovely light; ; 
A thousend and 9 thousand colours they 
Assume, then leave us on our freezing way. 


U. 
And — — a atime i 
A nondescript and ever-varying rhyme, 
A versified Aurora Borealis, 

Which flashes o'er a waste ahd:icy clime. 
When we know what all are, we must bewail us, 
But ne’ertheless T hope it is no crime : 
To laugh at all things -— for I wish to know 
What, after all, are all things — but a show 


TIL. 
They accuse me — Me — the present writer of 
The present poem — of-— I know not what — 
A tendency to under-rate and scoff 
. At human power and virtue, and all that; 
And this they say in language rather rough. 
Good God! I wonder what they would be at! | 
I say no more than hath been said in Danté’s 


Verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes; u 


Iv. @ 
By Swift, by Machiavel, by Rochefoucault, 
By Fénélon, by Luther, and by Plato ; 
By Tillotson, and Wesley, and Rousseau, 
Who knew this life was not worth a potato. 
"Tis not their fault, nor mine, if this be so, — 
For my part, I pretend not to be Cato, 
Nor even Diogenes. — We live and die, 
But which {s best, you know no more than I. 


V. 

Socrates said, our only knowledge was ® 

“To know that nothing could be known;” a 

pleasant 

Science enough, which levels to an ass 

Each man of wisdom, future, past, or present. 
Newton (that proverb of the mind), alas! 

Declared, with all his grand discoveries recent, 
That he himself felt only “ like a youth 
Picking up shells by the great ocean — Truth."5 


VL 

Ecclesiastes said, “‘ that all is vanity” — 

Most modern preachers suy the same, or show it 
By their examples of true Christianity : 

In short, all know, or very soon may know it ; 
And in this scene of all-confess’d inanity, 

By saint, by sage, by preacher, and by poet, 
alust I restrain me, through the fear of strife, 
From holding up the nothingness of life ? 


since that sage’s declaration of — 


not enlightened | 
us More upon this important point. a Byron ered thse J 


3 TA ‘short time before his death, Newton uttered 
morable sentiment :—*‘ 1 do not know what — 
the world ; but to myself I seem to have been only. | 
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— But sie atlas one . 
ft Do men Lane for 2 in saying a & DATTOW Gorge, .. 
i men ke on a And walls as thick as most skulls born es yet; 
Read, or read mot, what I am now essaying Two hatteries, cap-d-pie, as. our St. George, 

To show ye what ye are in every way. Casemated ‘ one, and t’ather “» barbette,”* 

As little as the moon atops for the baying BaP es dan pinion ——— 

Of wolves, the bright Muse withdraw one ray While two-and-twenty cannon duly set 
From out her skies—then howl your idle Wrath ! Rose over the town's right side, in bristling tier, 
While she still silvers o'er your gloomy path. | Forty feet high, upon a cavalier, ; 


VIE. 5 

* Fierce loves and faithiess wars”-— I am not sure 

If this be the right reading "tia no matter ; 
The fact’s about the aame, I am secure ; 

I sing them both, and am about to batter 
A town which did a famous siege endure, 

And was beleaguer’d both by land and water ® 
By Souvaroff, or Anglicé Suwarrow, 
Who loved blood as an alderman loves marrow. 


Tx. 

The fortress is call'd Ismail, and is placed 

Upon the Danube’s left branch and left bank, ° 
With buildings in the Oriental taste, 

But still a fartress of the forernost rank, 
Or was at least, unless "tis since defaced, 

Which with your conquerors is a common prank : 
It stands some eighty versts from the high sea, 
And measures round of toises thousands three. * 


X. 
Within the extent of this fortification 
A borough is comprised along the height 
Upon the left, which from its Joftier station 
Commands the city, and upon its site 
A Greek had ralsed around this elevation 
A quantity of palisades upright, 
So placed as to tmpede the fire of those 
Who held the place, and to assiat the foe's. * 


XI. 
This circumstance may serve to give a notion 
Of the high talents of this new Vauban : 
But the town ditch below was deep as ocean, 
The rampart higher than you'd wish to hang : 
But then there was a great want of precantion 
(Prithee, excuse this engineering slang), 
Nor work advanced, nor cover’d way was there, © 
To hint at least “‘ Here is no thoroughfare.” 
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XI 

But from the river the town’s open quite, 

{| Because the Turks could never be persuaded 

| A Russian vessel e’er would heave tn sight ; 2° 
And such their creed was till they were 

When it grew rather late to set things right : 
But as the Danube could not well be waded, 

They look'd upon the Muscovite flotifiia, 

And only shouted, “ Allah 1” and “ Bis Millah 1" 


xiv. 

The Russians now were ready to attack; 
But oh, ye goddesses of war and glory ! 

How shall I spell the name of each | 
Who were immortal, could one tell their story? —|| 

Alas! what to their memory can lack ? | 
Achilles’ self was not more grim and gory 

Than thousands of this new and polish'd nation, | 

Whose names want nothing but— pronunciation. | 


XY. 

Still IN record a few, if but to increase 

Our euphony : there was Strongenoff, and Strokonof, 
Meknop, Serge Low, Arsniew of modern Greece, 

And Tschiteshakoff, and Roguenoff, and Chokenoff, 
And others of twelve consonants aploce ; . 

And more might be found out, if I could poke enough 
Into gazettes; but Fame (capricious strumpet), 
It seems, has got an ear as well as trumpet, 


| 
XVI. 

And cannot tune those discords of narration, 

Which may be names at Moscow, into rhyme ; 
Yet there were several worth commemoration, 

As e'er was virgin of a nuptial chime ; 
Soft words, too, fitted for the peroration 

Of Londonderry drawling against time, 
Ending in “ischskin,” “ousckin,” “iffkchy,” “ ouski,” 
Of whom we can Insert but Rousamouski, }! 


cellar or cave, with loopholes to place guns {n it, and is bomb 
proof. — Mist. Dict.) 
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Scherematoff and Chwtnntof, OP. The Russians, having tulit two tettertes dei 


All proper men of weapons, a0 e'er scoff’ high 
Against a foe, or ran a sabre through skin : 
Little cared they for Mahomet or Mufti, 
Unless to make their kettle-drums a new skin 
Out of their hides, if parchment had grown dear, 
And no more handy substitute been near. 


XV 
Then there were foreigners of much renown, 

Of various nations, and all volunteers ; 
Not fighting for their country or its crown, 

But wishing to be one day brigadiers ; 
Also to have the sacking of a town; 

A pleasant thing to young men at thelr years. 
‘Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith, 
Sixteen call'd Thomson, and nineteen named Smith. 


OANTO Vile 
} 
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XIX. 
Jack Thomson and Bill Thomson ; —all the rest 
Had been call’d “ Jemmy,” after the great bard ; 
1 don’t know whether they had arms or crest, 
But such a godfather's as good a card. 
Three of the Smiths were Peters; but the best 
Amongst them all, hard blows to inflict or ward, 
Was he, since so renown'd “in country quarters 
At Halifax ;"! but now he served the Tartars. 


xX, 
The rest were Jacks and Gills and Wills and Bills, 
But when I've added that the elder Jack Smith 
Was born in Cumberland among the hills, 
And that his father was an honest blacksmith, 
I've said all J know of a name that fills —_[smith,” 
Three lines of the despatch in taking “ Schmack- 
A village of Moldavia’s waste, wherein 
He fell, immortal in a bulletin. 


xxi. 

I wonder (although Mars no doubt’s a god I 

Praise) if a man’s name in a bulletin 
May make up for a bullet in his body ? 

I hope this little question is no sin, 
Because, though I am but a simple noddy, 

I think one Shakspeare puts the same thought in 
The mouth of some one in his plays so doting, 
Which many people pass for wits by quoting. 


XXII. 
Then there were Frenchmen, gallant, young, and gay; 
But I’m too great a patriot to record 
| Their Gallic names upon a glorious day; =. 
I'd rather tell ten lies than say a word 
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t 
The second olgect was to profit by 
The moment. of the general 
To attack the Turk's fictilla, which Isy nigh 
Extremely tranquil, anchor'd at its station : 
But a third motive was as probably 
To frighten them into capitulation;3 — 
A phantasy which sometimes seizes warriors, 
Unless they are game as bull-dogs and fox-terriers. 


XV. 

A habit rather hlamenhlæ, which is 

That of despising those we combat with, 
Common in many cases, was in this 

The cause‘ of killing Tchitchitekoff and Smith ; 
One of the valorous “ Smiths” whom we shall 

Out of those nineteen who late rhymed to “ pili” 
But ‘tis aname so spread o'er “ Sir” and “ Madink™ © 
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“That one would think the first who bore it “ Adam," | 


XXXVI. 

The Russian batteries were incomplete, 

Because they were constructed in 2 hurry; 5 
Thus the same cause which makes a verse want feet, 

And throws acioud o’er Longman and John Murray, 
When the sale of new books is not so feet 

As they who print them think is necessary, 
May likewise put off for a time what story 


» Sometimes calls “ murder,” and at others “ glory.” 


XXVIL 

Whether it was thelr engineer's stupidity, 

Their haste or waste, I nefther know nor care, 
Or some contractor's personal cupidity, 

Saving his soul by cheating in the ware 
Of homicide, but there was no solidity 

In the new batteries erected there ; 
They either mise’d, or they were never miss'd, 
And added greatly to the missing list. 


XXXVI. 

A sad miscalculation about distance 

Made all their naval matters incorrect ; 
‘Three fireships lost their amiable existence 

Before they veach'd a spot te take effect ; 
The match wae lt toe svon, and no assistance 

Could this lubberly defect ; 
They blew up in the middie of the river, 
While, though 't wasdawn, the Turksalept tastasever. © | 
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| nombre de scldats."” — Hist. de 


‘T was nine, whem still advancing undismey'd, 
Within « cable's length their veasela lay 

Off Ismail, ary) commenced a cannonade, 
Which was véturn'’d with interest, I may say, 

And by « fire of musketry and grape, 

shot of every alze and shape. ! 


. XXX. 
For six hours bore they without intermission 


The Turkish fire, and, aided by their own 

Land batteries, work’d their guns with great precision ; 
At length they found mere cannonade alone 

By no means would produce the town's submission, 
And made a signal io retreat at one. 

One bark blew up, a second near the warks 

Running aground, was taken by the Turks. ¢ 


XXXI. 
The Moslem, too, had lost both ships and men; 
But when they saw the enemy retire, 
Their Delhis$ mann’d some boats, and sail'd again, 
And gall’d the Russians with a heavy fire, 
And tried to make a landing on the main; 
But here the effect fell short of their desire : 
Count Damas drove them back into the water 
Pell-mell, and with a whole gazette of slaughter. 4 


XXXIL 
“If” (says the historian here) “I could report 
All that the Russians did upon this day, 
I think that several volumes would fall short, 
And I should still have many things to say; "> 
And so he says no more — hut pays his court 
To some distinguish'd strangers in that fray ; 
The Prince de Ligne, and Langeron, and Damas, 
Names great as any that the roll of Fame has. 6 


XXXII. 
This being the case, may show us what Fame is: 
For out of these three “ prear Chevaliers,” how 
Many of common readers give a guess 
That such existed? (and they may live now 


4 (“ler Dec. 1790, La flotille Russe s‘avanca vers les sept 
heures; Hen était neuf lorsqu'elle se trouva a cinquante 
tolses de la ville d‘ismagl: elle souffrit, avec une constance 
calme, un feu de mitraille et de mousqueterit . . .”— Hist. 
dela N.R. p. MA.) 

* f- - o“ prés de six heures: les batteries de terre se- 
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“ane p. 204.3 
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But here are men who 





There's fortune even in fame, we must allow, 
Have half withdrawn from: Aim oblivion’s screen. 
fought in gallant actions 

As gallantly as ever heroes fought, 


But burfed in the heap of such transac 


Their names are rarely found, nor often sought, 
Thus even good fame may suffer sad contractions, 
And is extinguish'd sooner than she ought: 
Of all our modern battles, 1 will bet 
You can't repeat nine names from each Garette. 


XXXV. 
In short, this last uttack, though rich in glory, 
Show'd that somenhere, somehow, there was & fault, 
And Admiral Ribas (known in Russian story) 
Most strongly recommended an assault ; 
In which he was opposed by young and hoary, 9 
Which made a long debate ; but I must halt, 
For if I wrote down every warrlor’s speech, 
I doubt few readers e’er would monnt the breach. 


XXXVI. 

There was a man, if that he was a man, 

Not that his manhood could be call'd in question, 
For had he not been Hercules, his span 

Had been as short in youth as indigestion 
Made his last illness, when, all worn and wan, 

He died beneath a tree, as much unbdlest on 
The soil of the green province he had wasted, 
As c’er was locust on the land it blasted, 


XXXVI. 

This was Potemkin 10. - a great thing in days 

When homicide and harlotry made great ; 
if stars and titles could entail long praise, 

His glory might half equal bis estate, 
This fellow, being six foot high, could raise 

A kind of phantasy proportionate 
In the then sovereign of the Russian people, 
Who measured men as you would do a steeple, 


® [Charles Jaseph, Comte de Ligne, was born at Brussels. 
Being, in 1782, sent by the Emperor Joseph 31. on a mission 
tu Catherine, he became 4 great favourite with her. She a 
polnted geri — thal, and Lan an an — in the 
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XXIVII. 
While things were in sbeyance, Ribas sent 

A courier to the prince, and he succeeded 
In ordering matters after his own bent ; 

I cannot tell the way in which he picaded, 
But shortly he bad cause to be content. 

In the mean time, the batteries proceeded, 
And fourscore cannon 6n the Danabe's border 
Were briskly fired and answer’d in due order. ! 


SXXIX. 

But on the thirteenth, when already rart 

Of the troops were embark'd, the siege to raise, 
A courier on the spur inspired new heart 

Into all panters for newspaper praise, 
As well as dilettanti in war's art, 

By bis despatches couch’d in pithy phrase ; 
Announcing the appointment of that lover of 
Battles to the command, Field-Marshal Souvaroff. 2 


XL. 
The letter of the prince to the same marshal 
Was worthy of a Spartan, had the cause 
Been one to which a good heart could be partial — 
Defence of freedom, country, or of laws ; 
But as it was mere lust of power to o’er-arch all 
With its proud brow, it merits slight applause, 
Save for its style, which said, all in a trice, 
“ You will take Ismail at whatever price.” 5 


XLI. 

“Let there be light! said God, and there was light!” 

* Let there be blood !”’ says man, and there's a sea! 
The fiat of this spoil'd child of the Night. 

(For Day ne’er saw his merits) could decree 
More evil in an hour, than thirty bright 

Summers could renovate, though they should be 
Lovely as those which ripen’d Eden’s fruit ; 
For war cuts up not only branch, but root. 


XLII. 
Our friends, the Turks, who with loud Allans“ now 
Began to signalise the Russ retreat, ¢ 
Were damnably mistaken ; few are slow 
In thinking that their enemy is beat, 
(Or beaten, if you insist on grammar, though 
I never think about it in a heat,) 


, But here I say the Turks were much mistaken, 


Who hating hogs, yet wish'd to save their bacon. 


ALOIL 
For, on the sixteenth, at full gallop, drew 
In sight two horsemen, who were deem'd Cossacques 
For some time, till they came in nearer view. 
They had but little baggage at their backs, 
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But on they rode upon two Ukraine hacks,.. 
TOL, in approaching, were at length descried - 





« Great joy to London now |” says some great fool, 
When London had's grand Mumination, 
Which to that bottle-conjurer, John Bull, 
Is of all dreams the first hallucination’: 
So that the streets of colour'd lampe are full, 
That sage (said John) surrenders at discretion 
His purse, his soul, his sense, and even his nonsense, 
To gratify, like a huge moth, this one sense. . 


XLV. 

Tis strange that he should further “ Damn bis eycs,” 

For they are damn’d; that once all-famots oath 
Is to the devil now no further prize, 

Since John has lately lost the use of both, 
Debt he calls wealth, and taxcs Paradise ; 

And Famine, with her gaunt and bony growth, 
Which stare him in the face, he won't examine, - 
Or swears that Ceres hath begotten Famine. 


XLVI. 

But to the tale; — great joy unto the camp! 

To Russian, Tartar, English, French, Cossacque, 
O’er whom Suwarrow shone like a gas lamp, 
Presaging a most luminous attack ; 

Or like a wisp along the marsh so damp, 

Which leads beholders on a boggy walk, 

He flitted to and fro a dancing light, 

Which all who saw it follow’d, wrong or right. 


XLVIL 
But certes matters took a different face ; 
There was enthusiasm and much applause, 
The fleet and camp saluted with great grace, 
And all presaged good fortune to their cause. 
Within a cannon-shot length of the place 
They drew, constructed ladders, repair’d flaws 


In former works, made new, prepared fascines, 6 
And all kinds of benevolent machines. 


XLVII. 

Dis thus the spirit of a single mind 

Makes that of multitudes take one direction, 
As roll the waters to the breathing wind, 

Or roams the herd beneath the bull's orotection ; 
Or as a little dog will lead the blind, 

Or a bell-wether form the flock’s connection 
By tinkling sounds, when they go forth to victual; 
Such is the sway of your great men o’er little. 
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(This metaphor, 1 think, holds good as aught, 
Since there is discord after both at least) : 

There was not now a luggage boy but sought 
Danger and spoil with ardour much increased ; | 

And why? becuse a little — odd-—old man, 

| Stript to his shirt, was come to lead the van. 


x. 
| But so it was; and every preparation 
Was made with all alacrity: the first 
Detachment of three columns took its station, 
And waited but the signal's voice to burst 
Upon the foe: the second’s ordination 
Was also in three colurmne, with a thirst 
For glory gaping o’er a sea of slaughter : 
The third, in columns two, attack’d by water. ? 


| Li. 

New batteries were erected, and was held 

A general council, in which unanimity, 
That stranger to most councils, here prevail’d, 3 

As sometimes happens in a great extremity ; 
And every difficulty being dispell'd, 

Glory hegan to dawn with due sublimity, 
While Souvaroff, determined to obtain it, 
Was teaching his recruits to use the bayonet. ‘ 


LIL 
It is an actual fact, that he, commander 
In chief, in proper person deign'd to drill 
The awkward squad, and could afford to squander 
His time, a corporal's duty to fulfil; 
Just as you'd break a sucking salamander 
To swaliow flame, and never take it ili: 
He show’d them how te mount a ladder (which 
Was not like Jacob's) or to cross a ditch. > 


LU 
Also he dress'd up, for the nonce, fascines 
Like men with turbans, scimitars, and dirks, 
And made them charge with bayonet these machines, 
By way of lesson against actual Turks ; * 
And when well practised in these mimic scenes, 
He judged them proper to assall the works ; 
| At which your wise men sneer’d in phrases witty : 
He made no answer; but he took the city. 


Ury. 

Moet things were in this posture on the eve 

Of the assault, and all the camp was in 
A. stern repose; which you would scarce conccive ; 

Yet men resolved to dash through thick and thin 
Are very silent when they once believe 

That all fs settled : —. there was little din, 
For some were thinking of their home and friends, 
_ And others of themselves and latter ends. 
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Praying, ; 
Now Mara, now Momus; and when bent to storm 
A fortress, Harlequin in uniform. 


LVI. 

The day before the assault, while upon drill... 

For this great conqueror play’d the corporal — 
Some Coseacques, hovering like hawks round a hill, 

Had met a party towards the twilight's fall, 
One of whom spoke their tongue-—or well or fil, 

*T was much that he was understood at all; 
But whether from his voice, or speech, or manuer, 
They found that he had fought beneath their banner. 


LVI. 

Whereon immediately at his request {quarters ; 
They brought him and his comrades to head. 

Their dress was Moslem, but you might have guess'd 
That these were merely masquerading Tartars, 

| And that beneath each Turkieh-fashioa'a vest 

Lurk'd Christianity ; which sometimes barters 

Her inward grace for outward show, and makes 

It difficult to shun some strange mistakes. 


L Viz. 

Suwarrow, who was standing in his shirt 

Before a company of Calmucks, drilling, 
Exclaiming, fooling, swearing at the inert, 

And lecturing on the noble art of killing, — 
For deeming human clay but common dirt, 

This great philosopher was thus instilling 
His maxims, which to martial comprehension 
Proved death in battle equal to a pension ;— 


LIX. 

Suwarrow, when he saw this company 

Of Cossacques and their prey, turn’d round and cast 
Upon them his slow brow and plercing eye : — 

“ Whence come ye ?” — “From Constantinople last, 
Captives just now escaped,” was the reply. _—_[pass'd 

“ What are ye?” — “What you vee us.” Briefly 
This dialogue ; for he who answer'd knew 
To whom he spoke, and made his words but few. 









LX. 
“Your uames?”—~ “ Mine's Johnson, and my com | 
rade’s Juan; 
The other two are women, and the third 
Is neither man nor woman.” The chief threw on | 
The party a slight glance, then said, “I have heard |. 
Your name before, the second is a new one: 
To bring the other three here was absurd: 
But let that pass: —I think I have beard your name i 
In the Nikolalew regiment ?”.— “ The asme.” 


un consell de guerre, on y examina les plans Pessant ; fis 
réunirent tous les soufirages.”"— Het. de la WX. p. 208.1 


4 Fact: Suwaralf did this ia person. 
+ [* Le lige at yee —— enorga les wolsts wear 
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LXL 
* Youserved at Widdin ?” i.“ Yes." -Vou led the 
aol ; 


I did,” — * Whatnext #°.. “ I really hardly know.” 

«You were the frst V the breach 7” -—“ I was not slack 
At least to follow those who might be so.” 

* What folew'd? *...“ A shot laid me on my back, 
And I became a prisoner to the foe.” 

« You shall have vengeance, for the town surrounded 

Is twice ab strong as that where you were wounded. 


LX, 
« Where will you serve?” — “ Where'er you please.” 
— “J know 

You like to be the hope of the forlorn, 
And doubtless would be foremost on the foe 

After the hardships you’ve already borne. — 
And this young fellow — say what can he do ? 

He with the beardless chin and garments torn ?” 
«Why, general, if be hath no greater fault 
qn war than love, he had better lead the assault.” 


LXII. 
“ He shall if that he dare.” Here Juan bow’d 
Low as the compliment deserved. Suwarrow 
Continued: “ Your old regiment’s allow‘d, 
By special providence, to lead to-morrow, 
Or it may be to-night, the assault: I have vow'd 
To several saints, that shortly plough or harrow 
Shall pase o'er what was Ismail, and its tusk 
Be unimpeded by the proudest mosque. 


LXIV. 
“So now, my lads, for glory !" — Here he turn’d 
And drill’d away in the most classic Russian, 
Until each high, heroic bosom burn'd 
For cash and conquest, as if from a cushion 
A preacher had held forth (who nobly spurn’d = [on 
All earthly goods save tithes) and bade them push 
To slay the Pagans who resisted, battering 
The armies of the Christian Empress Catherine. 


LXV. 
Johnsen, who knew by this long colloquy 
Himself a favourite, ventured to address 
Suwarrow, though engaged with accents high 
In his resumed amusement. “J confess 
My debt in being thus allow'd to die 

Among the forernost; but if you 'd express 
Expileitly our several posts, my friend 
And self would know what duty to attend.” 


LXVI. 


Will join your former regiment, which should be 
Now under arma, Ho! Katskoff, take him to— 

(Here he call'd up a Polish orderly) 
His post, I mean the regiment Nikolalew : 

The stranger 
He’s a fine boy. The women may 


LXVI. 

But here a sort of scene began to ensue: 
The ladies, who by no means had been bred 

disposed of in a way 80 new, | 
Although their harem education led 

Doubtless to that of doctrines the most true, 

w ve obedience, . now raised up the head, 
ith flashing eyes and starting tears, and flung 
Thelr arms, as hens thelr wings about their young, 

# 














LEVEL. 

O’er the pramoted couyle of braye men 
Who were thus honour'd by the greatest chief 

That evef peopled hel! with heroes sizin, 
Or phimged a province or a realm in grief. 

Ob, foolish mortals! Always tanght in vain} 
Oh, glorious laurel | since for one sole leaf 

Of thine imaginary deathiess tree, 

Of blood and tears must flow the tmnebbing sea. 


Suwarrow, who had small for tears, 
And not much sympathy for blood, survey’d 
The women with their hair about their ears 
And natural agonies, with a slight shade 
Of feeling: for however habit sears 
Men’s hearts against whole millions, when thetr trade 
Is butchery, sometimes a single sorrow 
Will touch even heroes—and such was Suwarrow. 


LXX. 
He said, — and in the kindest Calmuck tone, — 
“Why, Johnson, what the devil do you mean 
By bringing women here? They shall be shown 
All the attention poasible, and seen 
In safety to the waggons, where alone 
In fact they can be safe. ‘You should have been 
Aware this kind of baggage never thrives; 
Save wed a year, I hate recruits with wives.” 


LXXL 

‘May it please your excellency,” thus replied 

Our British friend, “these are the wives of others, 
And not our own. J am too qualified 

By service with my military brothers 
To break the rules by bringing one’s ewn bride 

Into a camp: I know that nought so bothers 
The hearts of the heroic on a charge, " 
As leaving a small family at large. 


LXXI. 

“ But these are but two Turkish ladies, who 

With their attendant aided our escape, 
And afterwards accompanied us through 

A thousand perils in this dubious shape. 
To me this kind of life is not so new; 

To them, poor things, it is an awkward scrape. 
I therefore, if you wish me to fight freely, 
Request that they may both be used genteelly.”” 


LXXIit. 
Meantime these two poor girls, with swimming eyes, 
Look'd on as if in doubt if they could trust 
Their own protectors; nor was their surprise 
Less than their grief (and truly not less just) 
To see an old man, rather wild than wise 
In aspect, plainly clad, besmear’d with dust, 
Stript to his waistcoat, and that not too clean, 
More fear’d than all the sultans ever seen. 


LXXIV. | 

For everything seem'd resting on his nod, “ 

As they could read fn all eyes. Now to them, 
‘Who were accustom’d, as a sort of god, 

To see the sultan, rich in many & gem, : 
Like an imperial peacock stalk abroad 

( That royal bird, whose tall's a diadem,) 
With all the pomp of power, it was a doudt 
How power could condescend to do without. 
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LEXY. i LXXXM. 
gprs tee ined —— 7 Oh, ye great bulletins of Bonaparte! | 
Though little versed’ in feelings oriental, Oh, ye less grand long lists of Kif'd and wounded | 
Buggested nome dight comfort in his way : Shade of Leonidas, who fought so hearty, 
Don Juan, whowas much more sentimental, When my poor Greece was once, af Row, sur. 
Swore they should: see him by the dawn of day, rounded { 
Or that the Russian army should repent all : Oh, Cxsar's Commentaries! now impart, ye 
| And, strange to say, they found some consolation Shadows of glory | (lest I be confounded), 
In this —for females like exaggeration. A portion of your twilight huea, 
| LXXVL So beautiful, so fleeting, to the Muse. 
"And then with tears, and sighs, and some slight kisses, LXXXII. 
They parted for the present — these to await, When I call “ fading ” martial immortality, 
According to the artillery’s hits or misses, I mean, that every age and every year, 
| What sages call Chance, Providence, or Fate — And almost every day, in sad reality, | 
| (Uncertainty is one of many blisses, | Some sucking hero is compell'd to rear, | 


{ A mortgage on Humanity’s estate) — 
While their beloved friends began to arm, 
To burn a town which never did them harm. 


Who, when we come to sum up the totality 
Of deeds to human bappiness most dear, 

Turns out to be a butcher in great business, 

Afflicting young folks with a sort of dizziness. 





LXXVIL 
Suwarrow, —- who but saw things in the gross, LXXXIV. 
———— —— 
And as the wind a widow'd nation’s wail, As purple F the ———— sale — 
Anqd cared as little for his army’s loss | An uniform to boys is like a fan 
d for the boils of Job, — : : 
As wife and friends di ' But deems himself the first in Glory's van. 
What was t to him to hear two women sob ? ‘ Rut Glory’s glory ; and if you would find 
LXYXVIU. What that is —- ask the pig who sees the wind ! 
| Nothing. — The work of glory still went on | LXXXV. 
| me ee — | At least Ae feels it, and some say he sees, 
ap ner — — Because he runs before it like a pig ; 
But ag a oF ile — an Or, if that simple sentence should displease, 
We a — pee a Priam’ Say, that he scuds before it Like a brig, 
— — see — ‘ A schooner, or — but it Is time to cease 
eel das bastions, *{ ‘This Canto, ere my Muse perceives fatigue. 
‘ The next shall ring a peal to shake all people 
Hard words, which stick in the soft Muses’ gullets. _ Like a bob-major from a village steeple. : 
LXXIX. 
Oh, thou eternal Homer! who couldst charm LXXXVI. 
; though #0 sh Hark ! through the silence of the cold, dull night, 
All ears, though long ; all ages, though so short, The hum of armies gathering rank on rank ! 


By merely wielding with poetic arm 
Arms to which men will never more resort, 
Tnileas gunpowder should be found to harm 
Much less than is the hope of every court, 
Which now is leagued young Freedom to annoy ; 
But they will not find Liberty a Troy : — 


Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguer’d wall and bristling bank 
Of the arm'd river, while with straggling light _, 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and dank, 
Which curl in curlous wreaths: — how soon the 


smoke 
LXXX. Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak ! 

Ob, thou eternal Homer! I have now 

To paint a siege, wherein more men were slalu, LXAXXVIL 
With deadlier engines and a speedier biow, Here pause we for the present — as even then 

Than in thy Greek gazette of that campaign ; That awful pause, dividing life from death, 
And yet, like all men else, I must allow, : Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, | 

To vie with thee would be about as vain itbersenie of weer were Genet Cust eae ee 
As for a brook to cope with ocean's flood ; A moment — and all will be fife again ! 


But still we moderns equal you in blood ; The march! the charge ! the shouts of either faith, 
Hurrah! and Allah! and--one moment more— 
LEXAL | ‘The death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar. 
If not iu poctry, at least in fact ; 
And fact is truth, the grand desideratum ! 
Of which, howe'er the Muse describes each act, 
‘There should be ne’ertheless a slight cubstratum. 
But now the town fs going to be attack’d; 
Great deeds are doing— how stiall I relate ‘erm 1 
Souls of immortal generals! Phoebus watches 
To colour up his rays from your despatches. 
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CANTO TRE xiaurn, | 





I. 

On, blood and thunder t and oh, blood and wounds | 

These are but vulgar oaths, as you may deem, 
Too gentle reader! and most shocking sounds : 

And so they are; yet thus is Glory’s dream 
Dnriddled, and as my true Muse expounds 

At present such things, since they are her thems, 
So be they her inspirers! Call them Mars, 
Bellona, what you will — they mean but wars. 


Ti. 

All was prepared — the fire, the sword, the men 

To wield them in their terrible array. 
The army, like a lion from his den, 

March’'d forth with nerve and sinews bent to slay, — 
A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 

To breathe destruction on its winding way, 
Whose heads were heroes, which cut off in vain, 
Immediately in others grew again. 


III. 

History can only take things in the gross; 

But could we know them in detail, perchance 
In balancing the profit and the loss, 

War's merit it by no means might enhance, 
To waste so much gold for a little dross, 

As hath been done, mere conquest to advance. 
The drying up a single tear has more 
' Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 


IV. 

' And why ? — because it brings self-approbation ; 

Whereas the other, after all its glare, 
' Shouts, bridges, arches, pensions from a nation, 

Which (it may be) has not much left to spare, 
A higher title, or a loftier station, 

Though they may make Corruption gape or stare, 
. Yet, in the end, except in Freedom's battles, 
Are nothing but a child of Murder’s rattles. 

t 


* V. 
And such they are — and such they will be found : 
Not so Leonidas and Washington, 


1( This Canto is almost entirely filled with the taking of 
Ismail by storm. It would be absurd to attempt, in prose, 
even a feeble outline of the varied horrors which marked a 
celebrated scene of ruthless and indiscriminate carnage 
| noble writer has tid, on them with all that vivid pat ap. 


ling fidelity, wht such a theme, might be expected 
* a his powerful 3 and ing can add to the | 
awe experienc these terrific 
—* k hat poetry, in this instance, 
instead of mn fiction, erent wecesearily relate a tale 
Bie short of the truth. . Campnet — — 
* obscure ; un ar a pe nous 
permettatt de er autre chose que le fou de notre 
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Whose every battle-field is holy ground, ; 
Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds undone. 
How sweetly. on the ear such echoes sound ! . 
While the mere victor’s may appal or stun 
The servile and the vain, such names will be 
A watchword till the future shall be free. 
VL 
The night was dark, and the thick mist allow'd 
Nought to be seen save the artillery's flame, 
Which arch’d the horizon like a flery cloud, 
And in the Danube's waters shone the same -— 2 
A mirror’d hell ! the volleying roar, and loud 
Long booming of each peal on peal, o’ercame 
| The ear far more than thunder; for Heaven's flasitcs 
Spare, or smite rarely — man's make millions ashes ! 
vi. 
The column order’d on the assault scarce pass'd 
Beyond the Russian batteries a few toises, 
When up the bristling Moslem rose at last, 
Answering the Christian thunders with like voices: 
; Then one vast fire, air, earth, and stream embraced, 
i ‘Which rock’d as *t were beneath the mighty noises ; 
: While the whole rampart blazed Jike Etna, when 
| The restless Titan hiccups in his den; 3 
VIII. 
| And one enormous shout of Allah!“t rose 
| In the same moment, loud as even the roar 
! Of war's most mortal engines, to their foes 


| 


mene * 





Hurling defiance: city, stream, and shore 
Resounded “ Allah !” and the clouds which close 
With thickening canopy the conflict o'er, 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark ! through 
All sounds it pierceth “Allah! Allah! Hut” 
YX. 
The columns were in movement one and all, 
But of the portion which attack’d by water, 
Thicker than Jeaves the lives began to fall, 5 
Though led by Arseniew, that great son of slaughter, 
As brave as ever faced both bomb and ball. 
“ Carnage” (so Wordsworth telis you) “is God's 
daughter :" 7 


Just now behaved as in the Holy Land. 
His cap and head, § which proves the head to be 


| 
H 
: 
| If Ae speak truth, she is Christ’s sister, and 
x. 
The Prince de Ligne was wounded in the knee ; 
Count Chapeau-Bras, too, had a ball between 
_ Aristocratic AS Was ever seen, 
“Un cri universel d’dilak ! qui se répétalt tout autour de 
tar ville, vint encore rendre 
p. 209.) 


lus extraordinaire cet instant, 


— — — ee — 


e Toutes les colonnes étaient en mouvement ; celles qui 


dont il est impossible de te faire une idée.”' . Hist. dela N. M. 

4 Allah Hu ! is properly the war cry of the Mussulman | 

and they dwell on ihe syllable, which gives ita wildand . 

peculiar effect. 

1 

j 

attagquaient par eau commandées le général Aveenien, ‘ 

essuyérent un feu épouvantable, et perdirent avant le jour un 
tiers de leurs hasta aw Tdid, 


7 
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oR montis Thanbagiving Ode 
8 f* Le Prince de Ligne fut dlessé au | + le Duc de 
seu tue — le fond de son, tet sa tote.” 

wae ia Nowoclle Russie, fil. p. 210.) 
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Because it then received no injury 
More than the cap) in fact, the ball could mean 

| No harm unto « right legitimate head ; 

| «“ Ashes to ashen” why not lead to lead ? 

| | Which is still better; thus in verse to wage 

Your wars eternally, besides enjoying 

| Half-pay for life, make mankind worth destroying. 

XV. 
The troops, already disembark’d, push'd on 
To take a battery on the right: the others, 


Who landed lower down, their landing done, 
: Had set to work as briskly as their brothers : 


t, —— xi. 
Also the General Markow, Brigadier, 
Insisting on removal of the prince 
Amldst some groaning thomands dying near, — 


And shriek for water into a deaf ear, — 
The General Markow, who could thus evince 
His sympathy for rank, by the same token, 
To teach him greater, had his own leg broken. ! 
XI. 
Three hundred cannon threw up their emetic, 
And thirty thousand muskets flung their pills 
Like hail, to make a bloody diuretic. 3 
Mortality ! thou hast thy monthly bills + 
Thy plagues, thy famines, thy physicians, yet tick, 
Like the death-watch, within our cars the ills 
Past, present, and to come ; — but all may yield 
To the true portrait of one battle-field ; 


xn. 
There the still varying pangs, which multiply 
Until their very number makes men hard 
By the infinitles of agony, 
Which meet the gaze, whate’er it may regard — 
The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white cye 
Turn’d back within its socket, — these reward 
Your rank and file by thousands, while the rest 
May win perhaps a riband at the breast ! 


XIV. 
Yet I love glory ; —glory ‘s a great thing: — 
Think what it is to be in your old age 
Maintain’d at the expense of your good king : 
A moderate pension shakes full many a sage, 
And heroes are but made for bards to sing, 


Being grenadiers, they mounted one by one, 

Cheerful as children climb the breasts of mothers, 
O’er the intrenchment and the palisade, 5 
Quite orderly, as if upon parade. 

XVL 

And this was admirable; for so hot 

The fire was, that were red Vesuvius loaded, 
Besides its lava, with all sorts of shot 

And shells or hells, it conld not more have goaded. 
Of officers a third fell on the spot, 

A thing which victory by no means boded 
To gentlemen engaged in the assault : 
Hounds, when the huntsman tumbles, are at fault. 


Jt Le brigadier Markow, in ¢ pour git'on emportét 
ie prince bleasé, * fast! qui lui frecassa 
pied.” me Eis. de la Nowvelic , tom. ili. p. 210.) 
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XVIL 

But here I leave the general concern, —_ 
To track our here on his path: of fame - 
He must his laurels separately carn ; 

For fifty thousand heroes, name by name, 
Though all deserving equally to turn 
A couplet, or an elegy to claim, 
Would form a lengthy lexicon of giery, 
And what is worse still, a much longer story : 


XVinr. 
And therefore we must give the greater number 
To the Gasette-— which doubtless fairly dealt 
By the deceased, who lie in famous slamber 
In ditches, Relds, or where’er they felt | 
Their clay for the last time their souls encumber; 
Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt | 
In the despatch: I knew a man whose loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Groeec. 4 


XTX. 
Juan and Johnson joined a certain corps, 
And fought away with might and main, not 
kn 


The way which they had never trod before, 
And still less guessing where they might be going ; 
But on they march’d, dead bodies trampling o'er, 
Firing, and thrusting, slashing, sweating, glowing, 
But fighting thoughtlessly enough to win, 
To thelr avo selves, one whole bright bulletin. 


xX. 
Thus on they wallow'd in the bloody mire 
Of dead and dying thousands, — sometimes gaining 
A yard or two of ground, which brought them 


To some odd angle for which all were straining; 
At other times, repulsed by the close fire, 

Which really pour’d as ff all bell were 
Instead of heaven, they stumbled backwards o'er 
A wounded comrade, sprawling in his gore. 


XXI. 
Though 't was Don Juan's first of fields, and though 
The nightly nvuster and the silent march 
In the chill dark, when courage does not giow 
So much as under a triumphal arch, 
Perhaps might make him shiver, yawn, or throw ° 
A glance on the dull clouds (4s thick as starch, 
Which stiffen’d heaven) as if he wish'd for day ; — 
Yet for all this he did not ran away. 


XXIL 
Indeed he could not. But what if he hed? 
There have been and ave heroes who begun 
With not much better, or as bad: 
Frederick the Great from Molwits deign’d to ran 
For the first and last time ; for, Uke a pad, 
Or hawk, or bride, most mortals after one 
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S XTi. 
He was what Erin calls, in her sublime 
‘Old Erse or Ivish, oc it mag be Punic; —~ 
(The antiquarians ! whe can settle time, 
Which settles all things, Roman, Greek, or Runic, 
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XXIX. 
Juan, who had no shield to euatch, and was 


Be aint, Nab & ine yong iad, who doughs 
knew not why, arriving at this pass, 
T  ieeag 4 fee a ictaiaa, or Gags a ik 


| gwear that Pat's language sprung from thesame clime | For a much longer time; then, Mike an ass—. 


With Hannibal, and wears the Tyrian tunic 
Of Dido's alphabet ; and this js rational . 
As any other notion, and not national ; )— 


XXIV. 

But Juan was quite “ broth of a boy,” 

A thing of impulee and a child of song; 

Now swimming in the sentiment ef jey, 

Or the sensation (if that phrase seem wrong), 
And afterward, if he must needs destroy, 

In such good company as always throng 
To battles, sieges, and that kind of pleasure, 
No less delighted to employ his leisure ; 


XXV. 

But always without malice: if he warr'd 

Or loved, it was with what we call “the best 
Intentions,” which form all mankind's trump card, 

To be produced when brought up to the test. 
The statesman, hero, harlot, lawyer — ward 

Of each attack, when people are in quest 
Of their designs, by saying they meant well ; 
'Tis pity “ that such meaning should pave hell.”2 


XXVI. 

I almost lately have begun to doubt 

Whether hell’s pavement —if it be so paved — 
Must not have latterly been quite worn out, 

Not by the numbers good intent hath’ saved, 
But by the mass who go below without 

Those ancient good intentions, which once shaved 
And smooth’d the brimstone of that street of hel! 
Which bears the greatest likeness to Pall Mall. 


XXVII. 
duan, by some strange chance, which oft divides 
Warrior from warrior in their grim career, 
Like chastest wives from constant husbands’ sides 
Just at the close of the first bridal year, 
By one of those odd turns of Fortune's tides, 
Was on a stulden rather puzsied here, 
When, after a good deal of heavy firing, 
He'found himself alone, and friends retiring. 


XXVIII. 
I don't know how the thing occurr’d — It might 
Be that the greater part were kill'd or wounded, 
And that the rest Wad faced unto the right 
About; a circumstance which has confounded 
Cwsar himself, wha, in the very sight 
Of his whole army, which #0 much abounded 
In courage, was obliged to snatch a shield, 
And rally back bis Romans to the field. 5 


} * aaa ———— and Sir Lawrence Parsons. 


—— (Sen ash says that “ hell is paved with 


good inten anté, p. 51%.) 
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(Start not, kind reader, since great Homer thought : 
This simile enough for Ajax, Juan 
Perhaps may dnd it better than a new one) ; — 


XXX. 

Then, like an ass, he went upon his way, 

And, what was stranger, never look'd behind ; 
But seeing, flashing forward, like the day * 

Over the hills, a fire enough to blind 
Those who dislike to look upon a fray, 

He stumbled on, to try if he could find 
A path, to add his own slight arm and forces 
To corps, the greater part of which were corses. 


XXXL. 
Perceiving then no more the commandant 
Of his own corps, nor even the corps, which had 
Quite disappear’d—-the gods know how ! (I can't 
Account for everything which may look bad 
In history; but we at least may grant 
It was not marvellous that a mere lad, 
In search of glory, should look on before, 
Nor care a pinch of snuff about his corps :)— 


XXXII 
Perceiving nor commander nor commanded, 
And left at large, like a young heir, to make 
His way to-—where he knew not--single handed ; 
As travellers follow over bog and brake 
An “ ignis fatuus ; * or as sailors stranded. 
Unto the nearest hut themselves betake ; 
So Juan, following honour and bis nose, 
Rush’d where the thickest fire announced most foes. 4 


XXXL 

He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared, 

For he was dizzy, busy, and his veins 
Fill’d as with lightning —for his spirit shared 

The hour, as is the case with lively brains ; 
And where the hottest fire was seen and heard, 

And the loud cannon peal’d his hoarsest strains, 
He rush’d, while earth and air were sadly shaken 


| By thy humane discovery, Friar Bacen | > 


XXXIV. 

And as he rush'd along, it came to pass he 

Fell in with what was late the second column, 
Under the orders of the General 

But now reduced, as is a bulky volume 
Into an elegant extract (much less massy) 

Of heroism, and took his place with solemn ' 
Air ’midst the rest, who kept their valiant faces 
And levell’d weapons still against the glacis. 


down the enemy's ranks, not one Roman would have sur- 
vived the battle.” — RCH.) 
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SEXY. 
— toe, 
Who had “ retuéated,” as the phrase is when 
Men run away much rather than go through 
Destruction'’s jaws into the devil's den; 
But Johnson was.a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how “ to cut and come again,” 


(| And never ran away, except when running 
i] Was nothing but a valorous kind of cunning. 


XXXVI. 


, aaa aise 


Except Don Juan, a mere novice, whose 
More virgin valour never dreamt of fiying, 
From ignorance of danger, which indues 
Its votaries, like innocence relying {thews, — 
On its own strength, with careless nerves and 
Johnson retired a little, just to rally 
Those who catch cold in “ shadows of Death’s valley.” 


XXXVI. 

And there, a little shelter'd from the shot, 

Which rain'd from bastion, battery, parapet, 
Rampart, wall, casement, house — for there was not 

In this extensive city, sore beset 
Ry Christian soldiery, a single spot 

Which did not combat like the devil, as yct, — 
He found a number of Chasseurs, all scatter'd 
By the resistance of the chase they batter'd. 


XXXVII. 

And these he call'd on; and, what’s strange, they came 

Unto his cali, unlike “ the spirits from 
The vasty deep,” to whom you may exclaim, 

Says Hotspur, long ere they will leave their home. ' 
Their reasons were uncertainty, or shame 

At shrinking from a bullet or a bomb, 
And that odd impulse, which in wars or creeds 
Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. 


XXXIX. 

By Jove! he was 2 noble fellow, Johnson, 

And though bis name, ‘than Ajax or Achilles, 
Sounds less harmonious, underneath the sun soon 

We shall not see his likeness: he could kill his 
Man quite as quietly as blows the monsoon 

Her steady breath (which some months the same 

still is) : 


Seldom he varied feature, hue, or muscle, 
And could be very busy without bustle ; 


XL. 
And therefore, when be ran away, he did so 
Upon refiection, knowing that behind 
He would find others who would fain be rid so 
Of idle apprehensions, which like wind 
Trouble heroic stomachs. Though their lids so 
Oft are seon closed, all heroes are not blind, 
But when they light upon immediate death, 
Retire a little, merely to take breath. 
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But Johnson only. ran off, to return | 
With many other warriors, as we cald, 


Unto that rather somewhat misty bourne, 
Which Hamlet tells us is pass of dred. ® | 

To Jack, howe’er, this gave but slight concern ; 
His soul (like galvanism upon the dead): 

Acted upon the living as on wire, 

And led them back into the heaviest fire. 


XLi. 

Egad! they found the second time-whaf they 

The first time thought quite terribie enough 
To fly from, malgré all which people say 

Of glory, and all that immortal stuff 
Which fills a regimeht (besides their pay, 

That daily shilling which makes warriors tough)— 
They found on their return the self-same welcome, 
Which made some think, and others dnow, a hell come. 


XL. 
They fell as thick as harvests beneath hail, 
Grass before ea, or corn below the sickle, 
Proving that trite old truth, that life ’s as frail 
As any other boon for which men stickle. 
The Turkish batteries thrash'd them like a flail, 
Or a good boxer, into a sad pickle 
Putting the very bravest, who were knock’d 
Upon the head before their guns were cock’'d, 


xLIV. 

The Turks behind the traverses and flanks 

Of the next bastion, fired away like devils, 
And swept, as gales sweep foam away, whole ranks: 

However, Heaven knows bow, the Fate who levels 
Towns, nations, worlds, in her revolving pranks, 

So order’d it, amidst these sulphury revels, 
That Johnson, and some few who had not acamper'd, 
Reach’d the interior talus? of the rampart. 4 


XLV. 

First one or two, then five, six, and a dozen 

Came mounting quickly up, for it was now 
All neck or nothing, as, like pitch or rosin, 

Flame was shower'd forth above, as well's below, 
So that you scarce could say who best had chosen, 

The gentlemen that were the first to show 
Their martial faces on the parapet, 
Or those who thought it brave to wait as yet. 


XLVI, 
But thoae who scaled, found out that their advance 
Was favour'd by an accident or blunder : 
The Greek or Turkish Cohorn's ignorance 
Had pallisado’d in a way you 'd wonder 
To eee in forts of Netherlands or France-— —- 
(Though these to our Gibraltar must knock un- 
Right in the middle of the parapet {der )-- 
Just named, these palisades were primly set: ° 
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Paces were left, wiereon you could contrive 
To march j a great’ to our men, 
At least to all those who were left alive, 
Who thus could form a Hine and fight again ; 
wand that which ferthes alded them to‘strive 
Was, that they could kick down the palisades, 
Which scarcely rose much higher than grass blades! 


XLVI. 

Among the Arat, — I will not say the jirst, 

For such precedence upon such occasions 
Will oftentimes make deadly quarrels burst 

Out between friends as well as allied nations : 
The Briton must be bold who really durst 

Put to such trial John Bull's partial patience, 
As say that Wellington at Waterloo 
Was beaten, — though the Prussians say so too ; — 


XLIX. 

And that if Blucher, Bulow, Gneisenau, 

And God knows who besides in “au” and “ ow,” 
Had not come up in time to cast an awe ® 

Into the hearts of those who fought till now 
As tigers combat with an empty craw, 
1 he Duke of Wellington had ceased to show 
| His orders, also to receive his pensions ; 
‘ Which are the heaviest that our history mentions. 


L. 
; But never mind ; —“ God save the king !"and kings! 
For if Ae don't, I doubt if men will longer — 
I think I hear a little bird, who sings 
The people by and by will be the stronger : 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting, - and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job. 


LL 

At first it grumbies, then it swears, and then, 

Like David, filings smooth pebbles ‘gainst a giant ; 
At last it takes to weapons such as men 

Snatch when despair makes human hearts less 

pitant. 

Then comes “ the tug of war ; "— ‘t will come again, 

1 rather doubt ; and I would fain say “ fie on’t, 
If I had not perceived that revolution 
Alone can save the earth from hell's pollution. 


LIL. 

But to continue ; —-I say not the first, 

But of the first, our little friend Don Juan 
Walk’d o'er the walls of Ismail, as if nursed = [one 

|| Amidst such ecenes—-though this was quite a new 

To him, and I should hope to most. The thirst 

Of glory, which so pierces through and through one, 
Pervaded him although a generous creature, 
As warm in heart as fominine in feature. 


VT. 
So that on either aide some nine or ‘fen 
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——— a es oad 
‘Even from a ¢hild, felt Uke a child ; howe'et. an 
The man. in all the rest might be confest, i 
To hirw t was Elyitum to be there; © 9 i 
And he could even withstand that awkward test - 
Which Rousseau points out to the dublous —* 
Chek We laces Garces 
But Juan never left them while they had charms, 


LIV. 

Uniess compell’d by fate, or wave, or wind, 

Or near relations, who are much the same. 
But here he was {-— where each tie that can bind . 

Humanity must yield to steel and flame : 
And he whose very body was all mind, 

Flung here by fate or circurnstance, which tame 
The loftiest, burried by the time and place, 
Dash'd on like a spurr'd blood-horse in a race. 


LV. 

So was his blood stirr’d while he found resistance, 

As is the hunter’s at the five-bar gate, 
Or double post and rail, where the existence 

Of Britain’s youth depends upon their weight, 
The lightest being the safest: at a distance 

He hated cruelty, as all: men hate 
Blood, until heated —and even then his own | 
At times would curdle o'er some heavy groan. 


LVI. 
The General Lascy, who had heen hard press'd, 
Seeing arrive an aid so opportune 
As were some hundred youngsters all abreast, 
Who came as if just dropp’d down from the moon, 
To Juan, who was nearest him, address’d 
His thanks, and hopes to take the city soon, 
Not reckoning him to be a “ base Bezonian” 3 
(As Pistol calls it), but a young Livonian. ¢ 


LVII. 

Juan, to whom he spoke in German, knew . 

As much of German as of Sanscrit, and 
In answer made an inclination to 

The general who held him in command ; 
For seeing one with ribands, black and blue, 

Stars, medals, and a bloody sword in hand, 
Addressing him in tones which seem'd to thank, — 
He recognised an officer of rank. 


LVIIL 
Short specches pass between two men who speak 
No common language; and besides, in time 
Of war and taking towns, when many a shriek 
Rings o'er the dialogue, and many a seine 
Is perpetrated ere a word can break 
Upon the ear, and sounds of horror chime 
In ike church-bells, with sizh, howl, groan, yell, prayer, 
There cannot be much conversation there. 
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AX. eS Fs 
: ——— He was not all alone: evound him. grew 
‘Two Jong ovtéves, ‘pasi'd an a little minute ; A sylvan tribe of chiltren oY the-thaae, 
}] But in the samme siedlt-minute, every:ein | Whose ‘young, ‘unewaken'd world -was ever new, 
4] « Contrived toaget itself comprised -witiiin ‘it. Nor sword nor sovrow yet had Jef a trace — 
i] The wery ennben, Géafened by the din, On her unwrinkted ‘brow, nor cotld you view 


Grew:Gaish, for you might almact ear a tinnet, 
As seun es ihunder,/ midet the general nolse 
Of humen nature's agoutsing voles! 


LX. 

The town was enter’d. Oh eternity !— 

“ God made the.country, and man made the town,” 
So Cowper says-—and I begin to be 

Of his opinion, when-I see-cast down ° 
Rome, Babylon, Tyre, Carthage, Nineveh, 

All walls.men ‘know, and many never known ; 
And pondering on the :present and the past, 
To deem the woods shall ‘be our home at last : — 


LXI. 

Of ali men, saving Sylla! the man-slayer, 

‘Who passes ‘for in life and Geuth most lucky, 
Of the great names which in' our faces stare, 

The General ‘Boon, back-woodsinan of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst moftals axywhere ; 

For killing nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoy'd the lonely, vigorous, harmiess days 
Of his old age in wilds of decpest maze. % 


Li. 
Crime came not near him —-she is not the child 
Of solftade ; Health shrank not from him — for 
Her home fs in the rarely trodden wild, 
Where ff men seek ‘her ‘not, and death be more 
Their choice than life, forgive them, as beguited 
By habit to what their own hearts abhor.— 
In cities caged. The present case in point I 
Cite is, that Boon lived hunting up to ninety ; 


LAT. 

And what's still stranger, left behind a name 
For which men vainly decimate the throng, 
Not only famous, but of that good fame 

Without which: glory "es -but a tavern eong—. 
Simple, serene, the antipedes of shame, 
Which hate nor envy-e’er could tinge with wrong ; 
An active herniit, even In age the child 
Of Nature, of the Man of Ross run wild. 
is true he shrank from men even of his nation, 
When they built up unto his darling trees, —- 
He moved some hundred miles off, ‘for a station 
‘Where there were fewer houses and more ease ; 3 
The inconvenience of civilisation 
Ie, that you neither can be pleased nor please ; 
Bat where ‘he-met the individual man, 
He show'd hiineclf aa kind as mortal can. 


1 [See anta, p. 41.) 
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A frown on Nature's-er.on- human ‘face; 
The free-born forest found.and-kept them free, 
And fresh .as isa torrent or a tree. 


LXV. 

And tall, and strong, and ewift of foot were they, 

Beyond the dwarfing city’s. pale abortions, 
Because their thoughts had never been the prey 

Of careor gain: the green woods were their portions; 
No sinking spirits told them they grew grey, 

No feahion male them-apes.of her distortions ; 
Simple they were, not. savage ; -and their rifies, 
Though very true, were not yot used for triftes, 


a 


LEVIL 
Motion was in their deys, rest in their slumbers, 
And cheerfulness the handmaid of their tail ; 

Nor yet too many nor too few-their numbers; 
Corruption could not make their hearts her soil; 
The lust which stings, the splendour which encumbers, 

With the free foresters divide no spoil ; 
Serene, not sullen, were -the aolltudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods. 


LXVIII. 

So much for Nature :— by way of variety, 

Now back to thy great joys, Civilisation ! 
And the sweet cousequence of large society, 

War, pestilence, the despot's desolation, 
The kingly scourge, the lust of notoriety, 

The miitions slain by soldiers for their ration, 
The scenes like Catherine’s boudoir at threescore, 
With Ismail's storm to soften it the more. 


LXIX. 

The town was enter'd: first one colamn made 

Its sanguinary way good—tten another ; 
The reecking bayonet and the flashing blade 

Clash'd ‘gainst the scimitar, and babe and mother 
With distant shrieks were heard Heaven to upbraid : — 

Still closer sulphury clouds began to smother 
The breath of morn and man, where foot by foot 
The madden'd Turks their city still dispute. 


LXX. 

Kouutousov, he who afterwards beat back 

(With some assistance from the frost and snow) 
Napoleon on his bold and bloody track, 

It happen‘d was himself beat back just now : 
He was a jolly fellow, and could crack 

His jest alike in fave of friend or foe, 
Though life, and death, and victory were at stake 5‘ 
But here it seem'd his jokes had ceased to take : 
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‘Threw them all down into.the ditch again. ! 


LXXII. 
And had it net been for some stray troaps landing 
They knew not where, being carried by the stream 
To some spot, where they lost their understanding, 
And wanter'’d up and down as in a dream, 
Until they reach’d, as daybreak was expanding, 
That which a portal to their eyes did seem, — 
The great and gay Koutousow might have lain 
Where three parts of his column yet remain. ® 


LXXII. 
And scrambling round the rampart, these same troops, 
After the taking of the “Cavalier,” 3 
Just as Koutousow's most “forlorn” of “ hopes” 
Took, like chameleons, seme slight tinge of fear, 
Open'd the gate call’d “ Kilia,” to the groups ¢ 
Of baffled heroes, who stood shyly near, 
Sliding knee-deep in lately frozen mud, 
Now thaw'd into a marsh of human blood. 


LXXIV. 

The Kozacks, or, if so you please, Cossacques — 
| (I don't much pique myself upon orthography, 
So that I do not grosaly err in facts, 

Statistics, tactics, politics, and geography )— 
Having been used to serve on horses’ backs, 
And no great dilettanti in topography 
Of fortresses, but fighting where it pleases 
Their chiefs to order, — were all cut to pieces. 5 


LXXV. 
Their column, though the Turkish batteries thunder’d 
Upon them, ne’ertheless had reach’d the rampart, © 
And naturally thought they could have plunder’d 
The city, without being farther hamper'd ; 
But as it happens to brave men, they blunder'd — 
The Turks at first pretended to have scamper'd, 
Only to draw them "twixt two bastion corners, 7 
From whence they sallied on those Christian scorners. 
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March’é with the beave bateition ef Poleusti ; 


LIXVM. 
This valiant man xiIId all the Turks he met, 
oo 
Slain by some Muasulmane®, who weald net yet, 
Without resistanoe, see their city hurn. 
The walls were won, but ‘twas an even bet 
Which of the armies would have cause to:;mourn : 
"T was blow for blow, disputing inch ‘by iach, 
For one would not retreat, nor t'other fiinch, 


LIXVIIL 

Another column also aufſerd mueh: — 

And here we may remark with the historian, 
You should but give few cartridges to such 

‘Troops as are meant tomerch with greatest glory on : 
When matters must be carried by the touch 

Of the bright bayonet, and they all should hurry on, 
They sometimes, with a hankering for existence, 
Keep merely firing ata foolish distance. 10 


LXXIX, 

A junction of the General Meknop’s men 

( Without the General, who had fallen some time 
Before, being badly seconded just then) 

Was made at length with those who dared ‘to climb 
The death-disgorging rampart once again ; . 

And though the Turk’s resistance was. sublime, 
They took the bastion, which the Seraskier: 
Defended at a price extremely dear. !! ’ 


LXXX. 

Juan and Johnson, and seme volunteers 

Among the foremost, offer’d him -good quarter, 
A word which little suite with Seraskiars, 

Or at least suited not this valimnt Tartar. 
He died, deserving well his country's tears, 

A savage sort of military martyr. 
An English naval officer, who wish’d 
To make him prisoner, was also dieh'd:: 


et firent deux sorties les at gaillans des bastigns.’’ — 
— dc la V. R. tom. Ap. | 
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LXXXIL. 
Fer all the answer to dis yervposition 
‘Was from a pistelshgt that iaid him dead ; * 
On which the rest, ‘without more intermission, 
Began to lay about with steel and lead — 
The pions metals most in requisition 
‘On such coonsions: not a single head 
Was spared; three thousand Moslems perish’d here, 
And sixteen bayonets pierced the Seraskier. ꝰ 


L&XXI. 


The city’s taken-—only part by part— 
And Death is drank with gore: there's not a strect 


| ‘Where fights not to the last some desperate heart 


For those for whom it soon shall cease to beat. 3 
Here War forgot his own destructive art 

In more destroying Nature; and the heat 
Of carnage, like the Nile’s sun-sodden slime, 
Engender'd monstrous shapes of every crime, 


LXXXII. 
A Russian officer, in martial tread 
Over a heap of bodies, felt his heel 
Seized fast, as if ‘t were by the serpent’s head 
Whose fangs Eve taught her human seed to feel ; 
In vain he kick’d, and swore, and writhed, and bic:’, 
And how!'d for help as wolves do for & meal — 
The teeth still kept their gratifying hold, 


| As do the subtle snakes described of old. 


LXXXIV. 

A dying Moslem, who had felt the foot 

Of a foe o’er him, snatch’d at it, and bit 
The very tendon which is most acute — 

(That which some ancient Muse or modern wit 
Named after thee, Achilles) and quite throught 

He made the teeth meet, nor relinquish'd it 
Even with his Ufe — for (but they lie) ‘tis said 
To the live leg still clung the sever’d head. 


LXXXV. 

However this may be, tis pretty sure 

The Russian officer far life was lamed, 
For the Turk's teeth stuck faster than a skewer, 

And left him ‘midst the invalid and maim’d: 
The regimental surgeon could not care 

His patient, and perhaps was to be blamed 
More than the head of the inveterate foe, 
Which was cut off, and scarce even then let fo. 


LXXXVI. 

But then the fact ’s a fact — and ‘tis the part 

Of a true poet to escape from fiction 
‘Whene'er he can; for there is little art 

In leaving verse more free from the restriction 
Of truth than prose, unless to suit the mart 

For what is sometimes called poetic diction, 
And that outrageous sppetite for lies 
eee eee pert files. 
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LXXXVII. 
The city's taken, but not venderat — Not 
There's not a Mosléjt that hath yielded sword ; 
The blood may guah cif, as the Danube's How 
Rolls by the city wall; ‘but deed nor wort! 


Acknowledge aught of dread of death of foe : 


In vain the yell of victory is roar'd 


By the advancing Muscovite — the groan 


Of the last foe is echoed by his own. 


LXZXVIL 
The bayonet pierces and the sabre cleaves, 
And human lives are lavish’d every where, 
As the year closing whirls the scarlet leaves 
When the stripp’d forest bows to the bleak air, 
And groans; and thus the peopled city grieves, 
Shorn of its best and loveliest, and left bare ; 
But still it falis in vast and awful splinters, 
As oaks blown down with all their thousand winters, 


LXXXIX. 

It is an awful topic — but ‘tis not 

My cue for any time to be terrific : 
For checker’d as is seen our human lot 

With good, and bad, and worse, alike prolific 
Of melancholy merriment, to quote 

Too much of one sort would be soporific ; — 
Without, or with, offence to friends or foes, 
I sketch your world exactly as it goes. 


AC. 

And one good action In the midst of crimes 

Is “ quite refreshing,” in the affected phrase 
Of these ambrosial, Pharisaic times, 

With all their pretty milk-and-water ways, 
And may serve therefore to bedew these rhymes, 

A little scorch’d at present with the blaze 
Of conquest and its consequences, which 


{ Make epic poesy so rare and rich. 


XCI. 

Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 

Thousands of slaughter’d men, a yet warm group 
Of murder’d women, who had found their way 

To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder ;-—- while, as beautifal as May, 

A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodles lull'd in bloody rest.* 


XCII. 

Two villanous Cossacques pursued the child 

With flashing eyes and wespons: match’d with 

them, 

The rudest brute that roams Siberia's wild 

lias feelings pure and polish’d as a gem, — 
i The bear is civilised, the wolf is mild ; 

And whom for this at last must we condemn 7? 
Their natures ? or their sovereigns, who employ 
All arts to teach thelr subjects to destroy ? 
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Their sabres glitter’d o'er ber iitle head, 
Whence her fair hair rose twining with affright, 
Her hidden, face was plunged amidst the dead : 


When Juan caught a glimpse of this sad sight, 
polite ;""1 


I shall not say exactly what he said, 
Because it might not solace “ cars 

But what he did, was to lay on their backs, 

The readiest way of reasoning with Cossacques. 

XOIV. 

One’s hip he slash'd, and split the other's shoulder, 
And drove them with their brutal yells to seek 

Jf there might be chirurgeons who could solder 
The wounds they richly merited 2, and shriek 

Their baffled rage and pain; while waxing colder 
As he turn’d o'er each pale and gory cheek, 


Don Juan raised his little captive from 
The heap a moment mure had made her tomb. 


XCV.. 
And she was cnill as they, and on her face 
A slender streak of blood announced how near 
Her fate had been to that of all her race; 

For the same blow which laid her mother here 
| Had scarr’d her brow, and left its crimson trace, 
, As the last link with all she had held dear ; 5 
| But else unburt, she open’d her large eyes, 
| And gazed on Juan with a wild surprise. 
| XCVL 
| Just at this instant, while their eyes were fix’d 
| Upon each other, with dilated glance, 
| In Juan's look, pain, pleasure, hope, fear, mix’d 
| With joy to save, and dread of some mischance 

Unto his protégée ; while hers, transfix’d 
i With infant terrors, glared as from a trance, 
| A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face, 

Like to a lighted alabaster vase ;— 
XCVII. 
| Up came John Johnson (1 will not say “ Jack,” 
|| For that were vulgar, cold, and common-place 
| On great occasions, such as an attack 

On cities, as hath been the present case): 

Up Johnson came, with hundreds at his back, 

Exclaiming : — “Juan! Juan! On, boy! brace 
Your arm, and I'll bet Moscow to a dollar, 
That you and I will win St. George’s collar. 4 


XCVUL 

| “ The Seraskier is knock’d upon the head, 

| But the stone bastion still remains, wherein 

| The old Pacha sits among some hundreds dead, 
| Smoking his pipe quite calmly ‘midst the din 
| Of our artillery and his own: ‘tis said 


Our kill'd, already piled up to the chin, 
Lie round the battery ; but still it batters, 
| And grape in volleys, like a vineyard, scatters. 


| 

| 

| XCIX. 

| “Then up with me 1"-—— But Juan answer'd, “ Look 
Upon this child - I saved her — must not leave 

| Her life to chance 3 but point me out some nook 

| Of safety, where she less may shrink and grieve, 

| 
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Ses 
And I am with you.” — Whereon Johnson took... | 

A glanes around) — and shrogg'd——and twiteh’d bis" |} 
And black silk neckloth —-and replied, «You're sight; {I 
Poor thing ! what's to be done? I'm puzzled quite.” |}. 


qj. |. 
Said Juan“ Whatsoever is tobe 
Done, I M not quit her till she seems secure - 
Of present a good deal more than we.” — 


Quoth Johnson — “ Netthér will I quite insure ; 
But at the least you may die glorieusly.”—~ 
Juan replied —— “ At least I will endare 
Whate’er is to be borne — but not resign 
This child, who is parentiess, and therefore mine.” 
cL 
Johnson said — “Juan, we've no time to lose ; 
The child ’s a pretty child - a very pretty — 
I never saw such eyes — but hark ! now choose 
Between your fame and feelings, pride and pity: — 
Hark! how the roar increases — no excuse 
Will serve when there is plunder in a city ; — 
I should be loath to march without you, but, 
By God! we'll be too late for the first cut.” 
CIL 
But Juan was immovable; until 
Johnson, who really loved him in his way, 
Pick'd out amongst his followers with some skill 
Such as he thought the least given up to prey ; 
And swearing if the infant came to ill 
That they should all be shot on the next day ; 
But if she were deliver’d safe and sound, 
| They should at least have fifty rubles round, 
, CIu. 
And all allowances besides of plunder 
In fair proportion with their comrades ; — then 
Juan consented to march on through thunder, 
Which thinn'd at every step their ranks of men : 
And yet the rest rush’d eagerly — no wonder, 
For they were heated by the hope of gain, 
A thing which happens everywhere each day — 
No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 


} CIV. 
| And such is victory, and such is man ! 
At least nine tenths of what we call so : — God 
May have another name for half we scan ” 
As human beings, or his ways are odd. 
But to our subject: a brave Tartar khan — 
Or “sultan,” as the author (to whose nod 
In prose I bend my humble verse) doth call 
This chieftain — somehow would not yield at all: 


cy. 
But flank’d by jive brave sons (such is polygamy, 
That she spawns warriors by the score, where none 
Are prosecuted for that false crime bigamy ), 
He never would believe the city won 
While courage clung but to a single twig. —Am I 
Describing Priam's, Peleus’, or Jove's son 7 
Neither — but a good, plain, old, temperate man, 
Who fought with his five children in the van. §. 


3 [%,., J’eua le plaisir d'appercevoir que ma petite pri- 
souniire n’avait pate real reine oats * Végére que dul 
avait faite au visage le méme fer qui peroé sa mere.” + 
Ricusnixv,} — 
—— — 

* Le sultan dane Vaction on brave homme, digne 
dan meilleur destin ce fut lui qui railia les Turce lorsqae 
Pennemi pénuétra dans le place: ce aultan, d'une — 
Eprourée, surpassait en générosité les plus civilishs de sa 


¥y8 


1 at en wrth — 
‘When they behold ‘the brave oppress‘ with odds, 

Are touch'd with 4 desire to shield and seve ; - 

. & mibchune offwiid ‘beasts and demi-gods 

| Are they —~now furious as the sweeping wave, 
Now moved with pity: evem as sometimes nods 

| The rugged tive unto the eummer' wind, 

Compassion breathes along the savage mind. 


By mowing Christians dgwa on every sida, 
| As obstinate as Swedish Charies at Bender. ! 
Hils five brave boys no less the foe defied ; 
Whereon the Russian pathos grew lees tender, 
As being a virtue, like terrestrial patience, 
Apt to wear out an. trifing provocations. 


CveL 
| And spite of Johnson and of Juas, who 
Ht => Expended aif their Eastern phraseology 
In begging him, for God's sake, just to show 

So much less fight as might form an apology 
For them in saving such a desperate foe — 

He bew'd away, like doctors of theology 
When they dispute with sceptics; and with curses 
Struck at his friends, as bables beat their nurses. 

CIrx. 
Nay, he had wounded, though but slightly, both 

Juan and Johnsen ; whereupon they fell, 
The first with sighs, the second with an cath, 

Upon his angry sultanship, pell-mell, 

And all around were grown exceeding wroth 

At such a pertinacious infidel, 

And pour’d upon him and his eons like rafn, 
Which they resisted like a sandy plain 





eX. 

That drinks and still is dry. At last they perish'd — 
His second son was levell’d, by a shot ; 

His third was sabred ; and the fourth, most cherish’d 
Of all the five, on bayonets met his lot ; 

The fifth, who, by a Christian mother nourish’d, 
Had been neglected, iil-used, and what not, 

Because deform’d, yet died all game and bottom, 

1 Jo save a sire whe biush'd that he begot him. 


CXL 

The eldest was a true and tameless Tartar, 

As great a seorner of the Nazarene 
As ever Mahomet: pick’d out for a martyr, 

Who only saw the black-eyed girls in green, 
Who make the beds of those who won't take quarter 

On cartti, in Paradise; and when once seen, 
Those houria, like ali other pretty creatures, 
Do just whate’er they; please, by dint of features. 


. CM. 
And what they: plessed.to do. with the young khan 
In heaven 1 know vet, noe pretend to guess ; 
But doubtless they ‘prefer o five young man 
To tough old herves, and can do no lese ; 
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And that's the cause no dowit why, eS ocan 
A field of battie’s gitestiy wilderness, 

For one rough, weather-beaten, vetetan body, 

You ‘ll Saat‘ thousand α coment Aiiady, 


C2Yi. 
Your houris also have a natural pleasure 
In lopping off your lately married men, 
Before the bridal hours Mave danced their measure, 
And the sad, second’ moon grows dim again, 
Or dull repentance hath had dreary leisure 
To wish him back a bachelor now aad then: 
And thus your houri (it may be) disputes 
Of these brief blossoms the lramediate fruits. 
Thus the young khan, with houris in his sight, 
Thought not upon the charms of four young brides, 
But bravely rush'd on his frst heaventy night. 
In short, howe'er our better faith derides, | 
These black-eyed virgins muke the Moslems fight, | 
As though there were one heaven and. none be- 


sides, —- 
Whereas, ff all be trne we hear of heaven | 
And hell, there must at least be six or seven. 


CXV. 
So fully flash'd the phantom on his eyes, 
That when the very lance was in his heart, i 
He shouted “ Allah!” and saw Paradise 
With all its veil of mystery drawn apart, 
And bright eternity without disguise ‘ 
On his soul, ifke a ceaseless sunrise, dart: — i 
With prophets, houris, angels, saints, descried ! 
In one voluptnous blaze,~-and then he died : ! 
CXVI. ; 
But with a heavenly rapture on his face. J 
The good old khan, whe long had ceased to see 4 
Houris, or aught except his florid race, 
Who grew like cedars round him gloriously — 
When he beheld his latest hero grace 
The earth, which he became like a fell’d tree, ‘ 
Paused for a moment from the fight, and cast 
A glance on that slain son, his first and last. 


CXVIL 
The soldiers, who beheld him drop his point, 
Stopp'd as if once more willing te concede 
Quarter, in case he bade them not “ aroynt!” 
As he before had done. He did not heed 
Their pause nor signs: his heart was out of joint, 
And shook (till now anshaken) like a reed, 
As he look’d down upon his children gone, 
And felt~ though done with life-—he was alone.? 


CXAVIXL 

But ‘twas a transient tremor : — with a spring if 
Upon the Russian steel his breast he flung, | 
As carelessly as hurls the moth her wing i 
Againat the light wherein she dies: he clung i 
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Where the chief pacha calmly. held his post; 
Some twenty times he made the Russ retire, 


Or if: these-dp not move you, don't forget 
Such-dveam may be your own iif afterstimes. 
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cXX. Think how tte joys of reading: a Garette 
| But the stone bastion still: kept up its fire, Are purchased’ by-all agonies: and: orimes: 
\ 


; And haffied the assaults ofall. their host; 
i At length he cendescended to-inquire 
| If yet the city’s rest were won or-lost; 
| And being told the latter; sent a bey 
| To answer Ribas’ summons.to give way. F 
CXXI. 
In the mean time, cross-legg’d, with great sang-froid, 
Among the scorching ruins he sat smoking 
| Tobacco on a little carpet ;——-'Troy 
| Saw nothing like the scene around ; — yet looking 
| With martial stoicism, nought seem’d to annoy 
His stern philosophy; but gently stroking 
His beard, he puff’d his pipe’s ambrosial gales, 
' As if he had three lItves, as well as tails. 2 





— — — — 


CXXII. 
Tne town was taken-——- whether he might yield 
Himself or bastion, little matter’d now : 


' His stubborn valour was no future shield. 
Ismail’s no more! The crescent’s silver bow 

| Sunk, and the crimson cress glared o'er the field, 
But red with no redeeming gore: the glow 

| Of burning streets, like moonlight on the water, 

' Was imaged back in blood, the sea of slaughter. 


ee ewe ee ee 


— 


CXXIII. 

All that the mind would shrink from of excesses ; 
All that the body perpetrates. of bad ; 

All that we read, hear, dream, of man's distresses ; 
All that the devil would do if run stark mad ; 

All that defies the worst which pen expresses ; 
All by which hell is peopled, or as aad 

As hell — mere mortals who their power abuse — 

_ Was here (us heretofore and since) let loose, 3 


— — 
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with admiration or | 


Meantime the Taxes, Castlereagh, and Debt; 

Are hints a3 good’ as. sermons, or as rhymes. 
Read your own hearts and Ireland's present'story, 
Then feed her farnine fat with Wellesiey's glory. 


XXVI. 
But still there is unto, a patriot nation, 

Which loves so. well its country; and its king, 
A subject of sublimest. exultation — 

Bear it, ye Muses, an your brightest wing,! 
Howe’er the mighty locust, Desolation, 

Strip your green fields, and to your harvests. cling,. 
Gaunt famine never shall approach the throne— 
Though Ireland starve, great George weighs twenty 

stone. 


CXXYVIL, 
But let me put an end unte my theme: 
There was an end of Ismail hapless town! 
Far flash’d her burning towers o’er, Danube’s stream, | 
And redly ran his blushing waters down.. 
The horrid war-whoop and the shriller scream, 
Rose still; but fainter were the thunders grown ; 
Of forty thousand who had mann‘d the wall, 
Sume hundreds breathed —- the rest were silent all! 4 


CXEVIM, 

In one thing ne‘ertheless ‘tis fit to praise 

The Russian army upon this occasion, « 
A virtue much in fashion now-a-days, 

And therefore worthy of commemoration: 
The topic’s tender, s0 shall be my phrase 

Perhaps the season's chill, and their long station 
In winter's depth, or want of rest and victual, 
Had made them. chaste ;~--they ravish'd very little. 


while those who could mach the - throw themsclves 
headlong into it for the same purposs: atronts and pass~ 
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| ocxxxx. CXEX¥Y. 
Much aid they say, — and no Jess He wrote this Polar melody, and set it, 
Might here and’Giere occur some violation Duly secompanted by. shrieks and gross, 
In the other line 3 tht not to such excess ee ee ee 
As when the French, ‘that dissipated nation, For I will teach, if possible, the stones 


Take towns ‘by storm i no causes can 1 guess, 
Except cold. weather anid commiseration ; 
But all the ‘Indies, save some twenty score, 
‘Were Amuat as much virgins as before. 
CXXX. 

Some odd mistakes, too, happen'd in the dark, 
Which show’d a want of lanterns, or of taste — 
Indeed the smoke was such they scarce could mark 

Their friends from foes, ~~ besides such things from 
Occur, though rarely, when there is a spark [haste 
Of light to save the venerably chaste: 
But six old dunsels, each of seventy years, 
Were all deflower'd by different grenadiers, 


CXXXL 

But on the whole their continence was great ; 

So that some disappointment there ensued: 
To those who had felt the inconvenient state 

Of “ single blessedness,” and thought it good 
(Since it was not their fault, but only fate, 

To bear these crosses) for each waning prudc 
To make a Roman sort of Sabine wedding, 
Without the expense and the suspense of bedding. 


CXXXII. 
Some voices of the buxom middle-aged 
j} Were also heard to wonder in the din 
| (Witlows of forty were these birds long caged) 
** Wherefore the ravishing did not begin!” 
But while the thirst for gore and plunder raged, 
| There was small leisure for superfluous ain ; 
| But whether they escaped or no, lies hid 
| In darkness - I can only hope they did. 
! CXXXUI. 
Suwarrow now was ceonqnerur — a match 
| For Timour or for Zinghis in his trade. [thatch 
| While mosques and streets, beneath his eyes, like 
| Blazed, and the cannon's roar was scarce allay‘d, 
| With bloody bands he wrote his first despatch ; 
{| And here exactly follows what be said: — 
| Glory to God and to the Empress!” ( Powers 
| Eternal ! such names mingled [) “ Tamail’s ours.” 2 
CXXXIY. 
Methinks these are the most tremendous words, 
Since “ Mens, Mené, Teckel,” and “ Upharsin,” 
| Which hands or pens have ever traced of swords. 
Heaven help me! I’m bat little of a parson: 
What Daniel read was short-hand of the Lord’s, 
Severe, sublime; the prophet wrote no farce on 
The fate of nations ;— but this Russ so witty 
Could rhyme, like Nero, o'er a burning city. * 


1 In the original Russien — 


« lava 
sala y ta tam ;” 
4 ed of couplet for he was a pout. 
5 Oty, —— who met with Suwatrow in the 
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To rise against earth's tyrants. Never let tt 
Be said that we still truckle unto thrones ; — 
But ye--our children’s children ! think how we 
Show’d what things were before the worid was free ! 
CXXXVI. 
That hour is not for us, but ‘tis for you: 
And as, in the great joy of your millennium, 
You hardly will believe such things were true 
As now occur, I thought that I would pen you 'em; 
But may their very memory perish too !—~ 
Yet if perchance remember'd, still disdain you 'em |, 
More than you scorn the savages of yore, 
Who painted their dare Limbs, but not with gore, 


| 
CXXXVI, | 
And when you hear historians talk of thrones, | 
And those that sate upon them, let f be 
As we now gaze upon the mammoth’'s bones, | 
And wonder what old world such things could see, | 
Or hieroglyphics on Egyptian stones, 
The pleasant riddles of futurity —~ 
Guessing at what shall happily be hid, 
«As the real purpose of a pyramid. 


CXXXVIII. 
Reader! I have kept my word, — ut least so far 
As the first Canto promised. You have now 
Had sketches of love, tempest, travel, war, — 
All very accurate, you must allow, 
And epic, if plain truth should prove no bar ; | 
For IT have drawn much Jess with a long bow i 
Than my forerunners. Carelessly I sing, 
But Pheebus lends me now and then a string, 
CXXXIX. 
With which I still can harp, and carp, and fiddle. 
What further hath befallen or may befall 
The hero of this grand poctic riddle, 
I by and by may tell you, if at all: 
But now I choose to break off in the middle, 
Worn out with battering Ismail's stabborn wall, | 
While Juan is sent off with the despatch, 
For which all Petersburgh is on the watch. 5 
CXL. 
This special hononr was conferr'd, because 
He had behaved with courage and harnanity — 
Which dast men like, when they have time to pause 
From thelr ferucities produced by vanity, 
His litdle captive gain'd him some applause 
For saving her amidst the wild insanity 
Of carnage,~-and I think he was more glad in her 
Safety, than his new order of St. Viadimir. 
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CXL, 

the Moslem orphan went, with her protector, 

For she was homeless, howseless, helpless ; all 
fer friends, like the sat family of Hector, 

Had perish’a in the field or by the wall; 
ter very place of birth was but a spectre 

Of what it bad been; there the Muezzin’s call } 
fo prayer was heard no more 1—and Juan wept, 
ind made a vow to shield her, which he kept. % 


Se 


Don Duan. 
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CANTO THE NINTH. ° 


AP ee — — ete! aw 


L 
Ox, Wellington ! (or “ Villainton ” 4 for Fame 
Sounds the hergic syllables both ways ; 
France could net even conquer your great name, 
But punn'd it down to this facetious phrase — 
Beating or beaten she will laugh the same,) 
You have obtain’d great pensions and much praise : 
Glory like yours should any dare gainsay, 
Humanity would rise, and thunder “Nay !” > 


It. 

I don’t think that you used Kinnaird quite weil 

In Marinot's affair 6 in fact, twas shabby, 
And like some other things won't do to tell 

Upon your tomb in Westminster's old abbey. 
Upon the rest 'tis not worth while to dwell, 

Such tales being for the tea-hours of some tabby ; 
But though your years as man tend fast to zero, 
In fact your grace Is still but a young Aero. 


' (See anzé, p. 22.J 
2 (Canto VI., VIL, and VIII. tf we except some parts of 
the assault of email, contain a considerably less proportion 
of the higher class of poetry, than was to be found in those 
which precededthem. But In the keen and pervading satire, 
the bitter and biting irony, which constitute the pecultar forte 
, of Lord Byron, we percetve uo falling off in these present 
cantos. Nor are they deficient in that vein of playful hu- 
mour, and that felicitous transition “ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” so conspicuous in their prodecessors. 
The execution, on the whole, we think quite equal to that 
displayed in the earlier parts of the poem, — CAMPBELL, } 


[ 
| 
| 
| 2 (Cantos IX., X., aml XI. were written at Pisa, and 
| —XW in London, —* Mr. John Hunt, in August, 18. 
| ve extract the following specimen of contemporary criti- 
CIS 5 — . 

* ‘That thereis a great deal of what Is objectionable In these 
three cantos, who can deny ? What can be more so than to 
attack the King, with low, vile, personal buffooneries — 
bottomed in utter falsehood, and expressed in crawling 
malice ? What can be more exquisitely worthy of — 

of tirero eternal tirades against the 
| at more pitiable thau the state of 
mind that can find any gratification in calling such a man as 
Southey by nicknames that one would be ashamed of applyi 
toa coal-heaver ¥ What can be so abject as this etern 
trampling upon the dust of Castlereagh ? Lord Byron aught 
to know that all men, of all partics, unite in regarding all 
theae things, but especially tho first and the last, as insults 
to themseives, and as most miserable degradations of him. 

“ But «tlt Dou Jaan is, without exception, the first of 
Lord Byron's works. It is by far the most original in point 
of conception. 1t ia decidedly original in point of tone. it 
contains the Anest of serious ry he has ever 
written s and ‘tt the finest of ludicrous 
poetry that our age hus witnessed. Frere may have written 
the stanza earifer:; he may have written it more carefully, 
more musically, if you will; bat what is he to — ? Where 
is the sweop, tho pith, the pinion, the 
of gentus revelling in strongth. No: no: Don Juau, say the 


than the be imbecili 
Duke of Wellington ? W 
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Though Britain awes (and pays yon too) so mach, 
Yet Europe doubtless. owes you greatly more: {| 
You have repair'd Legitimacy's crutch, Mates ABD 
A prop not quite so certain as before ; a 

The Spanish, and the French, as well as Dutch, 

Have seen, and felt, how strongly you restore ; 

And Waterloo has made the world your debtor 

(I wish your bards would sing tt rather better), 


IV. ‘ 
You are “ the best of cnt-throats: ’7-—do not start ; 
The phrase is Shakspeare’s, and not misapplied : — 
War’s a brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art, 
Uniess her cause by right be sanctified. 
If you have acted once a generous part, 
The world, not the world’s masters, will decide, 
And I shall be delighted to learn who, 
Save you and yours, have gain’d by Waterloo ? 


V. 
I am no flatterer— you've supp'd full of ſlattery: 
They say you like it too—‘tis no great wonder. | 
He whose whole life has been assault and battery, 
At last may get a little tired of thunder ; 
And swallowing eulogy much more than satire, he 
May like being praised for every lucky blunder, 
Call’ “ Saviour of the Nations ”"— not yet saved, 
And “ Europe's Liberator ” — still enslaved. § 


VL. 
I’ve done. Now go and dine from off the plate 
Presented by the Prince of the Brazils, 
And send the sentinel before your gate | 
A slice or two from your luxurious meals ; 9 
He fuught, but has not fed so well of late. 
Some hunger, too, they say the people feels : — 
There is no doubt that you deserve your ration, 
But pray give back a little to the nation. 





canting world what it will, is destined to hold a 

rank in the Hterature of our country. It will always 
to as furnishing the most power pe pilates of that vein of 
thought (no matter how false and which distinguishes a 
great ae of the thinking people of our time,” — BLack- 
woon. & 


4 [* Fant qu’ lord Villainton ait tout pris 
C N'y a pin a’ argent e tzueux de Paris." — 


er ee Dz Benanosn. 
> Query, Ney ?—~Priater’s Devil. j 


6 (The late Lord Kinnaird was reeel¥ed in Paris, in 1814, 
with great civility by the Duke of Wellifigton and the royal | 
family of France, but he had himself presented to Buonaparte | 
during the hundred days, and intrigued on with those of that 
faction, m spite of the Duke's remonstrances, until the re- 
stored government ordered hin: out of the French territory 
m 1816. In 1837, he became acquainted at Brussels with one 
Marinet, an auiventurer mixed up ina iracy to assassinate 
the Duke in the streets of Paris. This fellow at first ag 
mised to discover the man who — shot at his Grace, but, 
on reaching Paris, shuffled and would say nothiug ; and Lord 
Kinnaird’s avowed cause of complaint against the Duke was, 
that he did not ect this creature from the French police, 
who, not doubting that he had been one of the — rators 
against his Grace's life, arrested him accordingly. Ho was 
tried along with the actual assassin, and both wore acquitted 


by the Parisian jury.] 

7 i Thou art the best o’ the cut-throate.” — Macbeth, 
act fit. se. iil.) 

® Vide Speeches in Parliament, after the battle of Waterloo, 

veg time a post, being for fatigue, with four 
others. — —— treak —* and make a mess for 
Lord Wellington's hounds. I was very hungry, and thought 


it a good job at the time, as we got ‘our own ali while we. 
Broke the’ Laake cing} had not got for same da 
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SI 
Viz. xa. 
' "da wae ie hc £0. great a8 And thus Death: laughs, ~=tt is. sad mercimenty. 
You, my lord: duke ig far above redection :, But still it-és.eo ; amdiwith euch. example 
' The high Roman: felon, too, of Clacinnatas, Why should, net Dit be equelly:-content; 
With moderm:distary hae-but amail: connection : With his superior, in: a,sentie to: trample: 
Though es.ah-Iriéhman you love potatoes, Upon the nothings which.are.daily: spent. | 
You neetnet-take them under your direction ; | Like bubbles on an. ocesm much: les ample. 
And haifa million for your Sabine.farm | ‘Than the eternal deluge, which. devours. 
| Ie rather dear !--2’m sure I raean no harm. Suns as rays—.worlds like atoma — years lke hours ; ! 
Vaal, XIV. | 
‘ Great men: have always soorn'd great-recompenses: | «< To be, or not to be? that ie the question,” I 
Epaminondas saved’ his Thebes, and: died, Says Shakspeare, who just now {a much in fashion, ||. 
' ‘Not leaving even his funeral expezues: ! I am neither Alexander nor Hephastion, (t 
George Washington had: thanks, and nought beside, Nor ever had for abstract fame much passion ; ’ | 
Except the all-cloudless glory (which few:men’s is) | But would much rather have a sound digestion i 
To free his country; Pitt too had his pride, , Than Buonaparte’s cancer: —could J dash on i 
And as a high-soul’d minister of state is Through fifty victories to shame or fame, i 
Renown'd for raining Great Britain gratis. ° Without a stomach. what were a good name > i 
Ix. xv. 
Never had mortal man such opportunity, “O dura itia messorasa!”3— Oh ‘ 
Except Napoleon, or abused it more : Ye rigid guts.of reapers!” 1. translate | 
' You might have freed fallen Europe from the unity {| For the great benefit of those who know | 
Of tyrants, and“been blest from shore to shore: What Indigestion is-—that inward fade 
And now——what fa your fame? Shall the Muve | Which makes all Styx through one small. liver flow, 
tune it-ye? A peasant’s sweat is worth his lord's estate ; : 
Now —-that the rabble's first vain shouts are o'er? | Let this one toil for bread— that rack for rent, I. 
Go! hear it in your famish'd country’s cries ! He who sleeps best may be the most content. | 
Behold the world! and curse your victories ! , 
X. i « To be, or not to be?" — Ere I denide, 
As these new conttos toneh on wartike (rate, | I should be glad to know that whish és being. | 
To you the unflattering Muse deigns to inscribe "Tis true we speculate both fer and wide, h 
{ 


Turns life to terror, even though in Its sheath : So little do we know what we're about in 
Mark { how its lipless mouth grins without breath: {| This world, 1 doubt If doubt itself be doubting. 
XIL XVIIL 
_ how it. laughs and scorns at all you are ! It is a pleasunt voyage perhaps to float, 
And: yet was. what. you are; frem ear to car Like Pyrrho', on a sea of speculation; 

Tt dangle not-— there. Is now no fleshy bar But what if carrying sail capsize the boat ? 
| §0.call’d.;. the Antic long hath ceased to hear, Your. wise men don't know much of navigation ; 
| Bat still Ne smiles; and whether near or far, And swimming long in: the abyse of thought 

He strige: from man that mantle (far more dear LB apt to tire: acalm and shallowstetion [gather | 
"Than even; the tailor's), his incarnate skin, | Weil nigh the shore, where ome: stoops down and 


_ White, black, or copper the dead bones will grin. | Some pretty shell; is best for moderate: bathers. 


— 


Truths, that you will not read in the Gazettes, 
But which ‘tis time to teach the hireling tribe | yuo my suet I'll enilst eu wetter a — 
Who fatten on their country’s gore, and debts, : 
Must be recited —and without a bribe. oe ee ee eres oe nee 
You did great things: but not being great in mind, Father ‘a — — ger id —— 
Have left undone the greatest — and mankinid. : 








aL AVI. 
Death langhs—-Go pander o’er the skeleton «Que scais-je? "4 was the motto of Montaigne, 
With which men image out the unknown thing As also of the first academicians : 


That hides the past world, like to a set sun eee 
Which still elsewhere may rouse a brighter spring — | Was one of their most favourite positions. 
Death laughs at all you weep for: — look upon There's no such thing as certainty, that's plain 

This hourly dread. of all! whose threaten'd sting As any of Mortality’s condittons ; 


1 Se ee ee will observe that each | too much. aman of business to have f an 
c one shining quality, F wich was the foursation toe masts 9 mane oF tealoans $2 hewnenpanelre salts or 
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CANTO IX. 
— ——r —— ——— —— —— — — 
« But heaven,” as Cassio‘saye, “is above all —! 
No more of this, then, let us: pray!” We-have 
Souls to save, ‘sitice Eve's slip and Adam's full, 
Which tumbied all mankind-into the grave, 
Besides Bish, beasts, and birds.. “ The sparrow’s fall 
Is special providence,”* thongh how it gave 
Offence, we know not ; probably it perch’d 
Upon the tree, which Eve so fondly search’d. 


XX, 

Oh! ye immortal Gods! what is theogeny ? 

Ob } thou, too, mortal man! what is philanthropy ? 
Oh! world, which was and is, what is cosmogony ? 

Some people have accused me of misanthropy ; 
And yet I know no more than the mabogany 

That forma this desk, of what they mean ; likan- 
I comprebend, for without transformation {thropy 3 
Men become. wolves on. any slight occasion. 


XXL. 
But I, the mildest, meekest of mankind, 
Like Moses, or Melancthon, who have ne'er: 
Done anything exceedingly unkind: — 
And (though I could not now and then forbear 
Following the bent of body er of mind) 
Have always had a tendency to spare, — 


| Why do they call me misanthrope? Because 


‘ 
1 
$ 
' 


They hate me, not I them: —and here we'll pause. 
XXII. 


Tis time we should proceed with our good poem, — 


For I maintain that it is really good, . 


‘ Not only in the body but the proem, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





However little both are understood 
Just now, — but by and by the Truth will show ‘em 
Herself in her sublimest attitude : 
And till she doth, I fain must be content 
To shure ber beauty and her banishment. 
XXL 
Our hero (and, I trust, kind reader! yours) 
Was left upon his way to the chief city 
Of the immortal Peter’s polfsh’d boors, 


I know its mighty empire now allures 


Much flattery —even Voltaire’s, and that’s a pity. 


For me, I deem an absolute autocrat 
Not a barbarian, but much worse than that. 


‘ XXIY. 
And I will war, at least in words (aml—should 
My chance so happen-—— deeds), with: all who war 


With Thought ;-—and of Theught’s foes by far most 


rude, 
Tyrants and sycophants have been and are, 
I know not who may conquer: if 1 could 
Have such a prescienre, it should be no bar 
To this my plain, sworn, downright, detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation. 


XXV. 
It ts not that I adulate the. people: 
Withont ma, there are demagogues enough, 
And infidels, to pull down every steeple, 
And set 'up.ia thelr-stead: seme. proper stuff. 


| See @thelin., 
® — Wee daly there? 
——— 


DON JUAN: 





{ witty. 
Who still have shown themselves more brave than 
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Whether they may sow seepticism to reap hell, © 
As is the Chrlétian- dogma rather rough, 4 
I do not know ;—.1 wish: men to- be free: 


As much from mobe ag: kings — from: you as. eae 7 


XXVI. 

The consequence is, baing-of no party, 
I shall offend all parties : -—naver mind |, 

My words, atleast, are- mare; sincere.and hearty 
Than if I sought to sail before the wind. 

He who has nought to gain can. have small art; he 
Who neither wishes to be bound stor hind, 

May still expatiate freely, as will I, 

Nor give my voice to slavery's jackal ery, 


XXVIL 

That's an appropriate simile, chat jackal ; —— 

I’ve heard them in the Ephesian ruins howl4 
By night, as do that mercenaty pack all, 

Power's base purveyors, whe for pickings prowl, 
And scent the prey their masters would attack all. 

However, the poor jackals are less foul 
(As being the brave lions’ keen providers) 
Than human insects, catering for spiders. 


XX VII. 
Raise but an arm! twill brush theie-web away, 
And without that, their poison and their claws 
Are useless, Mind, good people! what I'say— 
(Or rather peoples)—go on without pause ! 
The web of these tarantulas each day 
{ Increases, till yeu shall make common cause :, 
None, save the Spanish fly and Attic bee,. 
As yet are strungly stinging to be free. 


XXLX. 
Pon Jusn, who had shone in the late slaughter, 
Was left upon his way with the despatch, 
‘ Where blood was talk'd of as we would of water; 
{ And carcasses that lay ag thick as thatch 
O er silenved cities, merely served to flatter 


Fair Catherine’s pastime — who look’'d on the 


i 
mutch 
' Between these nations as a main of cocks, 
. Wherein she Hked her own. to stand like rocks. 
} 
| Xxx. 
And there in a Aibitha he roll'd on, 
| (A cursed sort of carriage without springs, 


Which on rough roads leaves scarcely a whole bone,) 


Pondering on glory, chivalry, and kings, 
And orders, and on all that he had done— 
And wishing that pest-horees had the wings. 
Of Pegasus, or at the least post-chaises 
Had feathers, when a traveller on deep ways is. 


XXXL 
At every jolt - and they were many-— still 
He turn‘'d his eyes upon his little charge, 
Aa if he wish'd that she should fare less fil 
Than he, in these sad highways left at lange 
To ruts, and flints, and lovely Nature’s skill, 
| Whe ja no paviour, nor admits a barge 
| On Aer cattals, where God takes see: and land, 
| Fishery and farm, both into his own hand. 


a Teg. in which men. have the quatities | 
of wha bebe Toon)” 


| 
*5 
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XXXI1. 
At least he pays no rent, ead has best right 
To be the first of what we used to call 
* Gentlemen farmers”... a race worn out quife, 
Since lately there have been no rents at all, 
And “ gentlemen” ‘are in a pitcous plight, 
And “ farmers.” can't raise Ceres from her fall: 
She fell with Buonaparte — What strange thoughts 
Arise, when ‘we see emperors fall with oats! 


XXXII 
But Juan turn’d his eyea on the sweet child 
‘Whom he had saved from slaughter—-whata trophy ! 
. Oh ye who build up monuments, defiled : 
With gore, like Nadir Shab, that costive sophy, 
Who, after leaving Hindoatan a wild, 
And scarce to the Mogul a cup of coffee 
To soothe his woes withal, was slain, the sinner! 
Because he could no more digest his dinner ; !— 


Oh ye! or we! or he! or she! reflect, 
That one life saved, espectally if young 
Or pretty, is a thing to recollect 
Far sweeter than the greenest laurels sprung 
From the manure of human clay, though deck'd 
With all the praises ever sald or sung :? 
Though bymn’d by every harp, untess within 
Your heart joins chorus, Fame is but a din. 


XXXV. 
Oh! ye great authors luminous, voluminous ! 

Ye twice ten hundred thousand daily scribes ! 
Whose pamphlets, volumes, newspapers. iilumine us ! 
Whether you ‘re paid by government in bribes, 

To prove the public debt is not consuming u3 — 
Or, roughly treading on the “ courtier’s kibes ” 
With clownish heel 3, your popular circulation 
Feeds you by printing half the realm’s starvation ; — 
XXXVI. 
Oh, ye great authors | — “ Apropos des bottes,” — 
I have forgotten what I meant to say, 
As sometimes have been greater sages’ lots ;— 
*T was something calculated to allay 
All wrath in barracks, palaces, or cots : 
Certes it would have been but thrown awar, 
And that ’s one comfort for my lost advice, 
Although no doubt it was beyond all price. 


XXXVI. 
But let it go: —— it will one day be found 
With other relics of “ a former world,” 

When this world shall be former, underground, 
Thrown topey-tarvy, twisted, crisp’d, and curl’d, 
Baked, fried, or burnt, turn’d inside-out, or drown’d, 

Like all the worlds before, which have been burl'd 
First out of, and then back again to chaos, 


The superstratum which will overlay us. 
AAS VII 
So Cuvier says: — and then shall come again 
Unto the new creation, rising out 
¥rom our old crash, some mystic, ancient strain 
Of things destroy’ and left in airy doubt; 
xitled after his temper had 
euaspargiod by bis eatreme costvioy to & dogros of fasaaiey” 
2 [* One Due Vistuaas, oF a mere gucd-natsred deed, 3 
icked, toe of the 
cen eon — —e—e— ee galls bis Kiba." 
Hamlet: 


BYRON'S: 


‘WORKS. | 
Like to the notions we now entertain 

Of Titans, giants, fellows of about 
Some hundred feet in height, not to say — 
And mammotha, and your winged crocodiil 


XXXIX, 

Think if then George the Fourth should be dug up: 

How the new worldlings of the then new East 
Will wonder where such animals could ‘sup | 

(For they themselves will be but of the least : 
Even worlds miscarry, when too oft they pup, 

And every new creation hath decreased 
In size, from overworking the material —. 
Men are but maggots of some huge Earth’s burial. ) 


XL. 
How will — to these young people, just thrust out 
From some fresh Paradise, and set to plough, 
And dig, and sweat, and turn themacives about, 
And plant, and reap, and spin, and grind, and sow, 
Till all the arts at length are brought about, 
Especially of war and taxing,-—- how, 
I say, will these great relics, when they see ‘em, 
Look like the monsters of a new museum | 


XLI. 
But I am apt to grow too metaphysical : 
“ The time is out of joint,"4 — and so am I; 
I quite forget this poem's merely quizzical, 
And deviate into matters rather dry. 
I ne’er decide what I shall say, and this I call 
Much too poetical: men should know why 


| They write, and for what end; but, note or text, 


I never know the word which will come next. 


XLII. 

So on I ramble, now and then narrating, 

Now pondering : —it is time we should narratc. 
I left Don Juan with his horses baiting — 

Now we'll get o'er the ground at a great rate. 
I shall not be particular in stating 

Hig journey, we've so many tours of late : 
Suppose him then at Petersburgh ; suppose 
That pleasant capital of painted snows ; 


ALL 


Suppose him in a bandsme uniform ; 


A scarlet coat, black facings, a long plume, 


' Waving, like sails new shiver'd in a storm, 


Over a cock'd hat in a crowded room, 
And brillfant breeches, bright as a Cairn Gorme,°* 
Of yellow casimire we may presume, 
White stockings drawn uncurdled as new milk 
O'er limbs whose symmetry set off the silk ; 


XLIV. 

Suppose him sword by side, and hat in hand, 

Made up by youth, fame, and an army tailor — 
That great enchanter, at whose rod's command 

Beauty springs forth, and Nature's self turns paler, 
Seeing how Art can make her work more grand 

( When she don’t pin men's Umbsa in like a gaoler), — 
Behold him placed as if upon a pillar! He 
Seems Love turn'd a leutenant of artillery 1 


4 [*“ The time is out of joint :..~ 0 
c That ever Lae mace te ack ecient Hawniet) 


8 (A yollow-colou tal, denoeninated from a hill 
— where oe i fou — The has —— 
called the Scottish * 
crystal of. far + nk neck igvercauld 


aon.) 


al 





— — — ———— 

AMTO IX. ; 
XLV. 

fis bandage slipp’d down into a cravat ; 

fis wings subdued:to epaulettes; his quiver 
jhrunk to a ecabbard, ‘with his arrows at 

His side as a small sword, but sharp as. ever; 
jis bew converted into a cack'd hat ;: 

But atiil so Hke, that Psyche were more clever 
rhan some wives (who make blunders no Jess stupid), 
if she had net mistaken him for Cupid. 





XLVI. 

The courtiers stared, the ladies whisper’d, and 

The empress smiled: the reigning favourite 

frown'd —- 

I quite forget which of them was in hand 

Just then; as they are rather numerous found, 
Who took by turns that difficult command 

Since first her majesty was singly crown'd : 
But they were mostly nervous six-foot fellows, 
All fit to make a Patagonian jealous. 


XLVIL 
Juan was none of these, but slight and slim, 
Blushing and beardless; and yet ne’erthcless 
There was a something In his turn of limb, 
And still more in his eye, which seem’d to express, 
That though he look'd like one of the seraphim, 
There lurk’d a man beneath the spirit’s dress. 
Besides, the empress sometimes liked a hoy, 
And had just buried the fair-faced Lanskoi. * 


XLV It. 
No wonder then that Yermoloff, or Momonoff, 
Or Scherbatoff, or any other off 
Or on, might dread her majesty had not room enough 
Within her bosom (which was not too tough) 


Along the aspect, whether smooth or rough, 
Of him who, in the language of his station, 
Then held that “ high official situation.” 


XLIX. 

O, gentle ladies! should you seek to know 

The import of this diplomatic phrase, 
Bid Ireland's Londonderry’s Marquess 2 show 

His parts of speech ; and in the strange displays 
Of that odd string of words, ail in a row, 

Which none divine, and every one ubeys, 
Perhaps you may pick out some queer xo meaning, 
Of that weak wordy harvest the sole gleaning. 












L. 
I think I can explain myself without 
That sad inexplicable beast of prey — 
That Sphinx, whose words would ever be a doubt, 
Did not his deeds unriddle them each day — 
That monstrous hieroglyphic — that long spout 
Of blood and water, leaden Castlereagh ! 
And here I must an anecdote relate, 
But luckily of no great length or weight. 


1 He was the passion of the 
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| In fact, if not in rank; and the suspicion 


For a new flame; « thought to cast of gloom enough | 
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LL, 
an Ttalian, 
What were the actual and duties 
Of the strange thing, some women set a value on. 
Which hovers oft about some married beauties, 
Called “ Cavalier servente ?”5 a Pygmalion 
Whose statues warm (I fear, alas! too true "t is) 
Beneath his art. The dame, press’d to disclose them, 
Said —. “ Lady, I beseech you to suppose them.” 


LI. 
And thus I supplicate your supposition, 
And mildest, matron-like interpretation, 
Of the imperial favourite’s condition. 
"T was a high place, the highest in the nation 


Of any one’s attaining to his station, 
No doubt gave pain, where each new pair of shoulders, 
If rather broad, made stocks rise and their holders. 


LIII. 

Juan, I said, was a most beauteous boy, 

And had retain’d his boyish look beyond 
The nsual hirsute seasons which destroy, 

With beards and whiskers, and the like, the fond 
Parisian aspect, which upset old Troy 

And founded Doctors’ Commons : — I have conn’d 
The history of divorces, which, though chequer‘d, 
Calls Nion’s the first damages on record. 


LIV. 
And Catherine, who loved all things (save her lord, 
Who was gone to his place), and pass’d for much, 
Admiring those (by dainty dames abhorr'd) 
Gigantic gentlemen, yet hud a touch 
Of sentiment : and he she mest adored 
Was the lamented Lanskoi, who was such 
A lover ag had cost her many a tear, 
; And yet but made a middling grenadier. 









| 
{ LV. 
Oh thou “ teterrima causa” of all “ belli” —~4 
Thou gate of life and death — thou nondescript } 
Whence is our exit and our entrance, — well I 
May pause in pondering how all souls are dipt 
In thy perennial fountain : — how man fel I 
Know not, since knowledge saw her branches 
stript 
Of her first fruit ; but how he falls and rises 
Since, thow hast settled beyond all surmises. 


LVL 
Some call thee “the worst cause of war,” but I 
Maintain thou art the best: for after all, 
From thee we come, to thee we go, and why 
To get at thee not batter down a wall, 
Or waste a world ? since no one can deny 
Thou dost replenish worlds both great and smal]: 
With, or without thee, all things at a stand 
Are, of would be, thou sea of life's dry land! 































palace of Tyarsko-selo. She afterwarde raised a superb 
monument to his memory, in the ganiens of that imperial 
seat. Lanskoi’s fortune was estimated at three —— rubles. 


t to t 
pL Bag by eg tie reserving Sal to Derseif the right of 
purchasing the pictures, medals, and library.""— Tooxs.] 

3 This was written long before the suicide of that person. 
3 [See anté, p. 148.) ; 
4 Hor, Sat. Ub, 1. sat. ii. 
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—— — —— —— —— — — — 
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nee pare a —— —— —— — 


You please (it causes-all the things which be, 
So you may take your choice of this or that)—— 
Catherine, I sty, vas very glad ‘to see 
The handsome herald, on whose plumage sat 
Victory; and, pausing as ahe saw him kneel 
With his despatch, forgot to break the seal. } 
LVIII. 


| Then recollecting the whole empress, nor 


Forgetting quite the woman (which composed 
At least three parts of this great whole), she tore 
The letter open with an alr which ‘posed 
The court, that watch’d each look her ‘visage worc, 
Until a royal smile at length disclosed 
Fair weather for the day. ‘Though rather spacious, 
Her face was noble, her eyes fine, mouth gracious. - 
LIX. 
Great joy was hers, or rather joys: the first 
Was a ta’en city, thirty thousand slain. 
Glory and triumph o'er her aspect burst, 
As an East Indian sunrise on the main. 
These quench’d a moment her ambition’s thirst — 
So Arab deserts drink in summer’s rain : 
In vain — As fall the dews on quenchiess sands, 
Blood only serves to wash Ampbition's hands! 


LX. 
Her next amusement was more fanciful ; 
She smijed at mad Suwarrow's rhymes, who threw 
Into a Russian couplet rather dull 
The whole gazette of thousands whom he alew. 3 
Her third was feminine enough to annul 
The shudder which runs naturally through 
Our veins, when things call'd sovereigns think it best 
To kill, and generals turn it into jest. 
LXL 
The two first feelings ran their course complete, 
And lighted first her eye, and then her mouth : 
The whole court look’d immediately most sweet, 
Like flowers well water’d after a long drouth ;: — 
But when on the lieutenant at her feet 
Her majesty, who liked to gaze on youth 
Almost as much as on a new despatch, 
Glanced mildly, all the world was on the watch. 


LAI. 
Though somewhat large, exuberant, and truculent, 
When wroth— while pleased, she was as fine a figure 
As those who like things rosy, ripe, and succulent, 
Would wish to look on, while they are in vigour. 
She could repay each amatory look you lent 
With interest,.and in turn was wont with rigour 
To exact of Capid’s bills the full amount 
At sight, nor-rould permit you to discount. 


1T The anton of diauchery and ferocity which characterised 
ly depicted in her 


Juan ; who, in 
spite of ngs of rival ex te and 
candidates, is fairly installed into the “ high o situation" 
of Catherine's favourite, — Campar.e.] 

er youth, and she 
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702 BYRON’S WORKS. CANO ax, | 
Catherine, who was the grand ‘epitome With her the latter, chough at ‘times 
Of that great chyee of war, or peate, or what Waa not so nevestary;for-they teil [ledtient, 


That she was baridseme, and ‘thaugh ferce -inah'7 
And always used ‘her fuvourites.too well. 

If once beyond her bourlolr's precinets in yo went, 
Your “ fortune” ‘was in aftr way “to swell 

Aman” (as Gtles says); for though she ‘would 

Nations, she diked man as an individual. [sidew a1] 


LXiV. 
What a strange thing is men ! and what a stranger 
Is woman! What a whirlwind is her head, 


And what-a whiripool full of depth and danger 


Is all the rest about her! Whether -wed, 
Or widow, maid, or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind: whatever she has said | 
Or done, is ight ‘to what she U say or do; — 
The oldest thing on record,.and yet new ! | 
LXV. | 
Oh Catherine ! (for of all interjections, 
To thee both oh / and ah / belong of right 
In love and war) how odd are the connections 
Of human thoughts, which Jostic in their fight: | 
Just now yours were cut out in different sections: | 
First Ismail'’s capture caught your fancy quite; | 
Next of new knights, the fresh and glorious batch: | 
And thirdly he who brought you the despatch ! | 
t 
| 


LXVI. 
Shakspeare talks of “the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill: ” 5 i 
And some such visions crese’d her majesty, } 
While her young herald knelt before her still. i 
*T is very true the hill seem'd rather high, 1 
For a lieutenant to climb up; but skill [blesaing, - 
Smooth'd even the Simplon’s steep, and by God's |; 
With youth and health all kisses are “ heaven-kissing.” | 
LXVII. 
Her majesty look’d down, the youth look’d up - 
And so they fell in love ;—~she with his face, 
His grace, his God-knows-what; for Cupid’s cup i 
With the first draught intoxicates apace, | 
A quintessential Jaudanum or “ black drop,” | 
Which makes one drunk at once, without the base | 
Expedient of full bumpers; for the eye 
In love drinks all life's fountains (save tears) dry. 
LXVIII. 
He, on the other hand, if not in love, 
Fel] Into that no less imperious passion, 
Self-love-— which, when some sort of thing above | 
Ourselves, a singer, dancer, much in fashion, 
Or duchess, princess, empress, “ deigns to prove "6 | 
(‘Tis Pope’s phrase) a great longing, though 2 © 
For one especial person out of many, {rash one, 
Makes us believe ourselves as good as any. 
St served | 
ror at 


2 7 Suwarrow is as alngular for the breviey of his atyle a6 
for the r ty of his conquests. On the 


Bulg oie ere 
kaya, in Bulgaria, be actually -wrote-ne more ta the empress 
than two lines of Russ portry : — 
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et to God. glory to A pent 
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PO gy pogo 
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‘6 ['Hatabet, act ill. sc. tv.] 
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neem emanated 
, Lx, | 

Besides, ‘he waeof thet delighted age Those 


We don’t muth:care with whom we niay engage, 
As bold as Daniel in the Hons’ den, 
So that we can our native'eun assuage 
In the next ocean, which may ‘flow just then, 
To make a twilight in, just as Sol's heat is 
quench'd in the lap of ‘the salt sea, ‘or Thetis. 


LAX, 
And Catherine (we must say thus much for Catherine), 
Though ‘bold and bloody, was the kind of thing 
Whose teraporary passion was quite flattering, 
Because each lover look’d a sort of king, 
Made up upon an amatory pattern, 
A royal huasband-in all save tho ring — 
Which, being the damn'‘dest part of :mutrimony, 
Seem’d taking out the sting to leave the honey. 


LXMI. 
And when you add to this, her womanhood 
In its meridian, her blue eyes! or gray — 
: (The last, if they have soul, are quite as good, 
Or better, as the best examiples say : 
: Nupoleon’s, Mary's = (queen of Scotland), should 
Lend to that colour a transcendent ray ; 
| And Pallas also sanctions the same hue, 
| Tuo wise to look through optics black or blue) — 


LXXII. 

'. Her sweet smile, and her then majestic figure, 

Her plumpness, her imperial condescension, 

Her preference of a boy to men much bigger 
(Fellows whom Messalina’s self would pension), 

' Her prime of life, just now in juicy vigour, 

' With other extras, which we need not mention,— 

|, All these, or any one of these, explain 

|| Enough to make a stripling very vain. 


| LXXIII. 

And that's enough, for love is vanity, 

i Selfish in its beginning as.its end, 

Except where ‘tis a mere insanity, 

! A maddening aptrit which ‘would strive to blend 
Itself with beauty’s frail inanity, 

On which the passion’s self seems to depend ; 

And hence some heathenish philosophers 


! Make love the main-spring of the universe. 
LXXIV. | 


‘ Besides Platonic love, besides the love 


' 
\ 
' 
| 





Of faithful pairs - (I needs must rhyme with dove, 
That good old steam-boat which keeps verses moving 
| "Gainst reason — Reason ne'er was hand-and-glove 
| With rhyme, but always leant less to improving 
The sound than sense )~~ besides all these pretences 
| Fo love, there are those things which words name 
aenzes; 


? { Several persons who lived at the court affirm that 
8*8 had very eyes, aud not gray, as M. Ruthiéres 


} : Of God, the love of sentiment, the loving 
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“REY, 
‘those improvements in ace. betlies 
Which make‘all ‘bydies ansions :to get-out 


| Of their own saridspite, to-mix with «godess, 


For such all women‘are at Arst no Hort, 
How beautiful that moment! anil how odd 4s 
That fever which precedes the lunguid Tout 
Of our sensations’! “What a ‘carious way 
The whole thing ‘fs of clothing souls in ‘clay ! 


LXXVL 
The noblest kind of love is love Platonical, 
To end or to begin with.; ‘the next. grand 
Is that which ‘may be christen’d love canonical, 
Becatuse the clergy take the thing in hand; 
The third sort to be noted in our chronicle 
As flourishing in every Christian land, 
Is, when chaste matrons to:their other ties 


Add what may be oall’d marriage in disguies. 


LXXVII. 

Well, we won't analyse — our story must 

Tell for itself: the sovergign was smitten, - 
Juan much flatter’d by her Jove, or Just ;— 4 

I cannot stop to alter wards once written, 
And the two are so mix’d with human dust, 

That he whoxames one, both perchance may hit on : 
But in such matters. Russia's mighty empress 
Benaved no better than a common sempstress. 


LXXVIII. 

The whole court melted into one wide whisper, 

And all lips were applied unto. all ears ! 
The elder ladies’ wrinkles curl’d much crisper 

As they beheld; the younger cast some leers 
On one another, and each lovely lisper 

Smiled as she talk’d the matter o’er; but ‘ears 
Of rivalship rose in each clouded eye 
Of all the standing army who stood by. 


LXXIX. 

All the ambassadors of all the powers 

Inquired, Who was this very new young man, 
Who promised to be great in some few ‘hours ? 

Which is full soon (though fife $s but a span). 
Already they beheld the silver showers 

Of rubles rain, as fast as specie can, 
Upon his cabinet, besides the presents 
Of several ribands, and some thousand peasants. 4 


LXXX. 
Cathcrine was generous, —all such ladies are: 
Love——that great opener of the heart and all 
The ways that lead there, be they near or far, 
Above, below, by turnpikes great or small, — 
Love — (though ahe had a cursed taste for war, 
And was not the best wife 5, unless we call 
Such Clytemnestra, though perbaps ‘tis better 
That one shonid die, thun two drag on the fetter) 


only to that Being to whom the heart is ca that from whom 


= 2 - ad 


no secrets are concealed. The ms might have 
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| ‘ LXEXI 
Love had made Catherine make each lover's fortune, 
Unlike our own ‘Mali. chaste Elizabeth, 
Wnoae avarice all dishurseements did importane, 


If history, the grand Har, ever saith —[shorten, 
The truth; and though grief her old age might 
Becanse she put a favourite to death, 


Her vile, ambiguous method of flirtation, 
And stinginess, disgrace her sex and station. 


LXXXIL. 

But when the levée rose, and all was bustle 

In the dissolving circle, all the nations’ 
Ambassadors began as t were to hustle 

Round the young man with their congratulations. 
Also the softer ailks were heard: to rustle 

Of gentle dames, armong whose recreations 
It is to speculate on handsome faces, 
Especialiy when such lead to high places. 


LXXXIII. 
Juan, who found himself, he knew not how, 
A general object of attention, made 
His answers with a very graceful bow, 
As if born for the ministerial trade. 
; Though modest, on his unembarrass’d brow 
‘ Nature had written “ gentleman.” He said 
Little, but to the purpose; and his manner 
Flung hovering graces o'cr him like a banner. 
LXXAXIV. 
An order from her majesty consign’d 
Our young lieutenant to the genial care 
Of those in office: all the world look’d kind, 
(As it will look sometimes with the first stare, 
Which youth would not act ill to keep in mind, ) 
As also did Miss Protasoff then there, 
Named from her mystic office “ )’ Eprouveuse,” 


— — ——— 


A term inexplicable to the Muse. 


LXXXV. 

With her then, as in humble duty bound, 

Juan retired,-and so will I, until 
My Pegasus shall tire of touching ground. 

We have just lit on a “‘ heaven-kissing hill,” 
So lofty that I feel my brain turn round, 

And all my fancies whirling like a mill ; 
Which is a signal to my nerves and brain, 
To take a quiet ride in some green lane. 





Won Bua. 


CANTO THE TENTH. 





I. 
Wurn Newton saw an apple fall, he found 
In that slight startle from his contemplation — 
"Tis said (for IN not anawer above ground 
For any eage's creed or calculation) — 


8 Phe apple-tree, the fall of one of the 
of which fo sald to have taraea the attention of Never es 
by wind about four 
falling apple is mentioned 


the suhiect of gravity, was 
years ago. The anecdote of the 


— — 
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a Rae cell — — 
xXx 


"gaa x, 


A. mode of proving that the earth turn’d roun 
And this is the sole mortal who could 


i 
‘ 


J 
| 


In a most natural whisl, called “gravitation; » ) 
erappie, 
| 


Since Adam, with a fall, or with an spple.? 


i. 
| Man fell with apples, and with apples rose, 


If this be true; for we must deem the mode 
In which Sir Isaac Newton could dieclase 


A thing to counterbalance human woes : 

For ever since immortal man hath glow'd 
With all kinds of mechanics, and full soon 
Steam-engines will canduct him to the moon. 


LI. 
And wherefore this exordium ? — Why, just now, | 


[ 
Through the then unpaved stars the turnpike road, | | 
| 


In taking up this paltry sheet of paper, 
My bosom underwent a glorious glow, | 
And my internal spirit cut a caper: 
And though so much inferior, as I know, | 
To those who, by the dint of glass and vapour, 
Discover stars, and sail in the wind's eye, | 
I wish to do as much by poesy. 
Iv. | 
In the wind's eye I haye sail’d, and sail; but for 
The stars, I own my telescope is dim ; | 
But at the least I have shunn’d the common shore, | 
And leaving land far out of sight, would skim 
The ocean of eternity: the roar ' 
Of breakers has not daunted my slight, trim, 
But still sea-worthy skiff; and she may float 
Where ships have founder’d, as doth many a boat. 


‘ 
t 
U 
' 


V. 

We left our hero, Juan, in the bloom 

Of favouritism, but not yet in the lush ;— 
And far be it from my Muses to presume 

(For I have more than one Muse at a push) 
To follow him beyond the drawing-room : 

It is enough that Fortune found him flush 
Of youth, and vigour, beauty, and those things 
Which for an instant clip enjoyment’s wings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

VL | 
But soon they grow again and leave thelr nest. | 
“Oh!” saith the Psalmist, “ that I had a dove's | 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 
4 
‘ 
iy 
’ 
i) 
, 
' 


| 
| 
' 
! 
| 


| 


Pinions to flee away, and be at rest!” 
And who that recoliects young years and loves, — 
Though hoary now, and with a withering breast, 
And palsied fancy, which no longer roves | 
Beyond its dimm’d eye's sphere, — but would much 
rather I 
Sigh like his son, than cough like his grandfather? | 


‘ 
' 

‘ 
‘ 
1 


Vi 
But sighs subside, and tears (even widows’) sbrink, | 
Like Arno in the summer, to a shallow, | 
So narrow as to shame their wintry brink, 

Which threatens inundations deep and yellow ! 
Such difference doth a few months make. You'd think 
Grief a rich field which never would lie fallow; 
No more ft doth, its ploughs but change their boys, 

‘Who furrow some new voll to sow for Joys. 


nelther by Dr. Atukeley nor by Mr. Condu and, as I have 
not been ale to find any authority for if” whatever, I did 
not feel myself at lUberty to nae it.” of 
Newton, Pp. 244.) ' 
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VIII. And honest men from Iceland to Barbadoes, 
But coughs will come when sighs depart-—and now Whether in Caledon or Italy, 
And then before sighs cease; for oft the one Should not veer round with every breath, nor sefze 
Will bring the other, ere the lake-like brow To pain, the moment when you cease to please. 


—— * | — 

f life reach'd ten o'clock: and while a glow, * 

: Hectic and brief as siummer’s day nigh done, The lawyer and the critic but: behold 

o’erspreads thé cheek which seems too pure for clay, | The — sides of ——— — 

Thousands blaze, love, hope, die, — how happy they! — And nought remains unseen, but much untold, 
By those who sconr those double vales of strife. 


TX. While common men grow ignorantly old, 
But Juan was not meant to die 80 soon. ‘| The lawyer's brief is like the surgeon’s knife, 

We left him in the focus of such glory Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 

As may be won by favour of the moon And with it all the process of digestion. 

Or ladics’ fancies — rather transitory 
Perhaps ; but who would scorn the month of June, XV. 

Because December, with his breath so hoary, A legal broom’s a moral chimney-sweeper, 
Must come? Much rather should he court the ray, And that’s the reason he bimself’s so dirty ; . 
To hoard up warmth against a wintry day. The endless soot? bestows a tint far deeper 

x Than can be hid by — his shirt ; he 
. Retains the sable stains of the dark creeper, 
Besides, he had some qualities which fix At least some twenty-nine do out of thirty, 

Middle-aged ladies even more than young: In all their habits ; — not s0 you, I own; 

The former know what's what; while new-fledged | 4. Cacor wore his robe you wear your gown. 
chicks 

Know little more of love than what is sung XVL 
In rhymes, or dreamt (for fancy will play tricks) And all our little feuds, at least all mize, 

In visions of those skies from whence Love sprung. Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe 
Some reckon women by their suns or years, (As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
1 rather think the moon should date the dears. To make such puppets of us things below), 


xX Are over: Here’s a health to “Auld Lang Syne!” 
And why? because she’s changeable and chaste. I do not know you, and may never know 
I know no other reason, whatsoe’er Your face —— but you have acted on the whole 
Suspicious people, who find fault in haste, Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 4 
May choose to tax me with; which is not fair, XVIL 
Nor flattering to “ their temper or their taste,” And when I use the phrase of “Auld I Synet 
As my friend Jetfrey writes with such an air: "}'is not address'd to you — the more’s the pity 
However, I forgive him, and 1 trust For me, for I would rather take my wine 
He will forgive himself ; - if not, 1 must. With you, than aught (save Scott) in your proud city. 
XIL But somehow — it may seem a schoolboy’s whine, | 
Old enemies who have become new friends And yet I seek not to be grand nor witty, 
Should so continue —'tis a point of honour ; But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred | 
And I know nothing which could make amends A whole one, and my heart flies to my head, — 5 | 
For a return to hatred: I would shun her XVITL | 


Like garlic, howsoever she extends As “Auld Lang Syne” brings Scotland, one and all, 


Her hundred arms and legs, and fain outrun her. : 
Old flames, new wives, become our bitterest foes — Scotch bate ieee snoods, the blue hills, and clear 
s, 
| 


Converted foes should scorn to join with those. 


XIII. 

This were the worst desertion : — renegadoes, 
Even shuffling Southey, that incarnate lie, 
Would scarcely join again the “ reformadoes,” 2 
Whom he forsook to fill the laureate’s sty ; 


The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig's black wail, 6 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 

Of what I then dreamé, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ; — floating past me seems 

My childhood in this childishness of mine : 

I care not - ‘tis a glimpse of “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


1 [See antd, p.583.—" I have read the recent article of 
Jefftey, [suppose the long and the short of it is, that he 
wishes to provoke me to rp) . But 1 won't, for I owe him 
a good turn still for his k ndness hy-gone. Indeed, I pre- 
sume that the present opportuaity of attacking me again was 
irresistible ; and I can't blame him. knowing what human 
hature is."" — Byron Letters, June, 1822.) 


2“ Reformers,” or rather “ Reformed.” The Baron 
Bradwardine in Waverley is authority for tho word. 
3 Query, suit ?—. Printer's Devil. 


‘ [This tribute to a former antagonist displays so much 
frankness, generosity, and manly feeling, that it must eradi- 
cate all latent remains of animosity from the hosom of any 
but the most rancorous and vindictive. In addition to these 
— the felicitous introduction of the poot’s ——— 


h days renders this ual in cal 
beauty to any that has proceeded from nis pec. —~ Camppatt..) 


5 [ I don't like to bore you about the Scotch novels (as 
they call them, though two of them are English, and the rest 
half so); but nothing can or could ever persuade me, since I 
was the first ten minutes in Aged company, that you are not 
the man: to me these novels have s0 much of ‘ Auld 
syne’ (I was bred a canny Scot till ten years old), that 
— — them.’”’— Lord Byron io. Sir W. Scott, 

an. ry * ‘ 

¢ The brig of Don, near the “ auld toun” of ‘Aberdeen, 
with its one arch, and its black deep salmon stream below, is 
in my memory as yesterday. I atill remember, . though 
perhaps I may misquote, the awful proverb which made me 

use to cross it, and yet lean over it with a childish delight, 

ing an only son, at least by the mother's side. The saying 
as recollected by me was this, but 1 have never beard or seen 
it since 1 was : ai of ae : 
o e. 8 your wa’, 
We wife's ac son, and a mear’s ac foal, 
Doun ye shall fa’ 1" 


Zs 
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AX. 
And though, as you remember, in a fit 


Of wrath and thyme, when juvenile and curly, 


| I rait'd at Scots to. slow my wrath and wit, 


Which must be own'd was sensitive and surly, 
Yet ‘tis in vain such sallies to permit, — 
They cannot quench young feelings fresh and early : 
I « seosch’d want kiil'a” the Scotchman in my blood, 
And love the land of “mountain and of flood.” ! 


xX. 

Don Juan, who was real, or ideal, — 

For both are much the same, since what men think 
Exists when the once thinkers are leas real 

Than what they thought, for mind can never sink, 
And ‘gainst the body makes a strong appeal ; 

And yet ‘tis very pussling on the brink 
Of what is call’d eternity, to stare, 
——— 


Don Juan grew a very — Russian — 
How we won't mention, why we need not say : 
Few youthful minds can stand the strong concussion 
Of any slight temptation in their way ; 
But Ais just now were spread as is a cushion 
Smooth'd for a monarch’s seat of honour: gay 
Damsels, and dances, revels, ready money, 
Made ice seem paradise, and winter sunny. 


XII. 
The favour of the empress was agreeable ; 
And though the duty wax'd a little hard, 
Young people at his time of life should be able 
To come off handsomely in that regard. 
He was now growing up like a green tree, able 
For love, war, or ambition, which reward 
Their luckier votaries, till old age’s tedium 
Make some prefer the circulating medium. 


XXL 
About this time, as might have been anticipated, 
Seduced by youth and dangerous examples, 


| Don Juan grew, I fear, a little dissipated ; 


Which is a sad thing, and not only tramples 
On our fresh feelings, but — as being participated 
With all kinds of incorrigible samples 
Of frail humanity—— must make us selfish, 
And shut our souls up in us like a shelJ-fish. 


| XXIV. 

This we pass over. We will also pase 

The usual progress of intrigues between 
Unequal matches, such as are, alas! 

A young Heutenant’s with a not cold queen, 
But one who is not so youthful as she was 

In all the royalty of sweet seventeen. 
Sovereigns may ser hata materials, but not matter, 
And recon ¢ the d.......i. democrats, won't flatter. 


XXV. 
And Death, the sovereign's sovereign, — the great 


the high estate 
Of him who feasts, and fights, and roars, and reveis, 


| — ad o€ the mountain a6 the 


of the mountain — 
tf the Ler Minstret 


being. tritune of the iia, de 
law ; by 


# Tiberius 
execution of the 


vaanded in 
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To one small grass-grows. patch (which must await 
Corruption for its crop) with. the poor devils 
Who never had a foot of land till now, — 
Death's a reformer, all men must allow. 
XXVI. 
He lived (not Death, but Juan) in a hurry 
Of waste, and haste, and glare, and gloss, and glitter, 
In this gay clime of bear-skins black and furry — 
Which (though I hate to say a thing that's bitter) 
Peep out sometimes, when things are in a flurry, 
Through all the “ purple and fine linen,” fitter 
For Babylon’s than Russia’s royal harlot — 
And neutralise her outward show of scariet. 


SXVIL 
And this same state we won't describe: we would 
Perhaps from hearsay, or from recollection 3 
But getting nigh grim Dante's “‘ obscure wood,” 3 
That horrid equinox, that hateful section 
Of human years, that half-way house, that rude 
Hut, whence wise travellers drive with circum. 
spection 
Life’s sad post-horses o'er the dreary frontier 
Of age, and looking back to youth, give one tear ; — 
XXVIIT. 
I won't describe,—-that is, if I can help 
Description ; and I won’t reflect, — that is, 
If I can stave off thought, which —as a whelp 
Clings to its teat — sticks to me through the abyss 
Of this odd labyrinth ; or as the kelp 
Holds by the rock; or as a lover's kiss 
Drains its first draught of lips: — but, as I said, 
I won't philosophise, and sill be read. | 
Juan, instead of courting courts, was courted, — 
A thing which happens rarely: this he owed | 
Much to his youth, and much to his reported | 
Valour; much also to the blood he show’d, 
Like a race-horse; much to each dress he sported, | 
Which set the beanty off in which he glow'd, 
As purple clouds befringe the sun; but most 
He owed to an old woman and his post. 


XXX. 
He wrote to Spain; — and all his near relations, 
Perceiving he was in a handsome way 
Of getting on himself, and finding stations 
For cousins also, answer'd the same day. 
Several prepared themselves for emigrations ; 
And eating ices, were o’erheard to say, 
That with the addition of a slight pelisee, 
Madrid's and Moscow's climes were of a piece. 


XXXI. 
Ris mother, Donna Inez, finding, too, 
That in the Heu of drawing on his banker, 
Where his assets were waxing rather few, [anchor,-- 
He had brought his spending to a handsome 
Replied, “that she was glad to see him through 
Those pleasures after which wild youth will banker; 
As the sole sign of man’s being tn his senses 
Is, learning to reduce his pest expenses. 


which al} a certain num 
anres were be deprived Fired of the sity —— eas of the 


q 
‘ 


ee nage — —— 


4 M retrovat per up selva oscura.” — Jafirno, Canto 1. 
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And no less to God's Son, as well as Mother, 
Warn'd him against Greek worship, which looks odd 
|| In Catholic eyes ; but told him, too, to smother 
| Outward dislike, which don’t look well abroad ; 





Inform’'d him: that he had a little brother 
Born in a second wedlock; and above 
All, praised the empresa's maternal love, 


XXXII. 
« She could not too much give ker approbation 
Unto an empress, who preferr’d young men 
Whose age, and what was better still, whose nation 
And climate, stapp'd all scandal (now and then); — 
At home it might have given her some vexation ; 
But where thermometers sink down to ten, 
Or five, or one, or zero, she could never 
Believe that virtue thaw’'d before the river.” 


: — 
Oh for a forty-parson power to chant 
| Thy praise, Hypocrisy} Oh for a hymn 





Loud as the virtues thou dost loudly vaunt, 
Not practise! Oh for trump of cherubim ! 
Or the ear-trumpet of my good old aunt, 
‘Who, though her spectacles at last grew dim, 
Drew quiet consolation through its hint, 
When she no more could read the pious print. 


XXXV. 

She was no hypocrite at least, poor soul, 

But went to heaven in as sincere a way 
As anybody on the elected roll, 

Which portions out upon the judgment day 
Heaven's freeholds, in a sort of doomsday scroll, 

Such as the conqueror William did repay 
Eis knights with, lotting others’ properties 
Into some sixty thousand new knights’ fees. 


XXXVI. 

I can’t complain, whose ancestors are there, 

Erneis, Radulphus — eight-and-forty manors 
(If that my memory doth not greatly err) 

Were their reward for following Billy's banners: - 
And though I can't help thinking ‘t was scarce fair 

To strip the Saxons of their hydes5, like tanners ; 
Yet as they founded churches with the produce, 
You'll deem, no doubt, they put it to a good use. 


XXXVI. 
The gentle Juan flourish'd, though at times 
He felt like other plants call’d sensitive, 
Which shrink from touch, as monarchs do from rhymes, 
Save such as Southey can afford ta give. 
Perhaps he long'd in bitter frosts for climes 
In which the Neva's ice would cease to live 
Before May-day: perhups, despite his duty, 
In royalty's vast arros he sigh'd for beauty : 


XXXVI. 
Perhaps~— but, sans perhaps, we need not seek 
For causes young or old: the canker-worm 
Wilt feed upon the falrest, freshest cheek, 
As well as farther drein the wither'’d form : 


— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — 


1 A metaphor taken from the " forty-horse power © of 8 


tteam-enging. That mati wag, the Reverend 8 , 


2 [See Collins's Peerage, vol. vi. p. 71.J 
07** 
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XXXIL Care, like a housekeeper, brings every week 
« She also recommended him to God, His bilis in, anti however we may 


storm, 
They must be paid: though six days smoothly run, 
The seventh will bring blue devils or a dun, 


XXXIX. 

I don't know how ft was, but he grew sick: 

The empress was alarm’d, and her physician 
(The same who physick’d Peter) found the tick 

Of his flerce pulse betoken a condition 
Which augur’d of the dead, however quick 

Itself, and show’d a feverish disposition ; 
At which the whole court was extremely troubled, 
The sovereign shock’d, and all his medicines doubled. 


XL, 
Low q@vere the whispers, manifold the rumours : 
Some said he had been poison'd by Potemkin ; 
Others talk’d learnedly of certain tumours, 
Exhaustion, or disorders of the same kin ; 
Some said 't was a concoction of the humours, 
Which with the blood too readily will claim kin ; 
Others again were ready to maintain, 
«°'T was only the fatigue of last campaign,” 


XIA, 

But here is one prescription out of many : 

“« Soda sulphat. 5vj. 5f%. Manne optim, 
Aq. fervent. f. = ifs. 3ij. tinct. Senne [him) 

Haustus” (And here the surgeon came and cupp'd 
“R Pulv. Com. gr. fj. Ipecacuanhz” 

(With more beside if Juan had not stopp’d "em). 
“ Bolus Potasse Sulphuret. sumendus, 
Lt haustus ter im die caplendus.” 


XLII. 
This is the way physicians mend or end us, 
Secundum artem: but although we sneer 
In health-—when ill, we call them to attend us, 
Without the least propensity to jeer ; 
While that “ hiatus maxime defiendus” 
To be fill’d up by spade or mattock's near, 
Instead of gliding graciously down Lethe, 
We tease mild Baillie 4, or soft Abernethy. 5 


XLIII. 

Juan demurr'd at this first notice to 

Quit; and though death had thresten’d an ejection, 
His youth and constitution bore him through, 

And sent thé doctors in a new direction. 
But still his state was delicate: the hue 

Of health but flicker’d with a faint reflection 
Along his wasted cheek, and scem'd to gravel 
The faculty—who said that he must travel. 


XLIV. 
The climate was too cold, they sald, for him, 
Meridian-born, to bloom in. This opinion 
Made the chaste Cathcrine look a litde grim, 
Who did not like at first to lose her minion : 
But when she saw his dassting eye wax dim, 
Aud drooping like an eagle's with. clipt pinion, 
She then resolved to send him on a mission, 
But in a style becoming his condition. 


3“ Hyde,” 1 veliove & of land to be a legitimate 
veces Gt da Gah tee Gh tas tak eng ele. 
‘ — of Dr. Bates visit to Lord Byron, sea 


» B 
8 . Baillie and John Aberneth , the great an 2 
wert reuarbae fr ptines ofopoos . — 
x 
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XLY, 
There was just thera kind of a discussion, 
A sort of treaty ar negotiation, 
Between the British exbinet and Russian, 
Maintain’d with all the due prevarication 
With which great states such things are apt to 


push on; ; 
Something about the Baltic's navigation, 
Hides, train-oil, tallow, and the rights of Thetis, 
Which Britons deem their “‘ uti possidetis.” 


XLVI. 
So Catherine, who had a handsome way 
Of fitting out her favourites, conferr’d 
This secret charge on Juan, to display 
At once her royal aplendour, and reward 
His services. He kiss’d hands the next day, 
Received instructions how to play his card, 
Was laden with all kinds of gifts and honours, 
Which show'd what great discernment was the donor's. 


XLV. 

But she was lucky, and tuck’s all. Your queens 

Are generally prosperous in reigning ; 
Which pussies us to know what Fortune means. 

But to continue: though her years were waning, 
Her climacteric teased her like her teens ; 

And though her dignity brook’d no complaining, 
So much did Juan’s setting off distress her, 
She could not find at first a fit successor. 


XLVIL 

But time, the comforter, will come at last ; 

And four-and-twenty hours, and twice that number 
Of candidates requesting to be placed, 

Made Catherine taste next nighta quiet slumber : — 
Not that she meant to fix again in haste, 

Nor did she find the quantity encumber, 
But always choosing with deliberation, 
Kept the place open for their emulation. 


XLIX. 
( While this high post of honour’s in abeyance, 
| | For one or two days, reader, we request 


— — —— — — — 
ö— — — — — — — — lamer 


— —— 


— — — —— — — — 


— 


ö—— — — — — —— ee 


— ee eer 


You ll mount with our young hero the conveyance 
Which wafted him from Petersburgh: the best 
Barouche, which had the glory to display once 
‘| "The fair czarina’s autocratic crest, | 
When, a new Iphigene, she went to Tauris, 
Was given to her fayourite', and now bore his. 
| 


L. 

A bull-dog, and a bullfinch, and an ermine, 

All private favourites of Don Juan ; —for 
(Let deeper sages the true cause determine) 

He had a kind of inclination, or 
Weakness, for what most people deem mere vermin, 

Live animals: an old maid of threescore 
For cats and birds more penchant ne'er display'd, 
Although he was not aid, nor even 6 maid ; — 


1 The empress went to the ed by the 
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The animals aforesaid occupled | 
Their station : there were valets, secretaries, 

In other vehicles ; but at his side 
Sat little Leila, who survived the parries 

He made ‘gainst Cossncque sabres in the wide 
Slanghter of Ismail. Though my wild Muse varies 

Her note, she don't forget the infant girl 

Whom he preserved, a pure and living pearl. 


‘ LIL 

Poor little thing! She was as fair as doclie, 

And with that gentile, serious character, 
As rare in living beings as a fossile 

Man, ‘midst thy mouldy mammoths, “ grand 

Cuvier 1” ‘ 

Til fitted was her ignorance to jostle 

With this o'erwhelming world, where all must err: 
But she was yet but ten years old, and therefore 
Was tranquil, though she knew not why or wherefore, 


LI, 

Don Juan loved her, and she loved him, as 

Nor brother, father, sister, daughter Jove. 
I cannot tell exactly what it was; 

He was not yet quite old enough to prove 
Parental feelings, and the other class, 

Call'd brotherly affection, could not move 
His bosom, — for he never had a sister : 
Ah! if he had, how much he would have miss‘d her | 


LIV. 
And still less was it sensual; for besides 
That he was not an ancient debauchee, 
(Who like sour fruit, to stir their veins’ salt tides, 
As acids rouse a dormant alkali, ) 
Although (‘twill happen as our planet guides) 
His youth was not the chastest that might be, 
There was the purest Platonism at bottom 
OF all his feclings — only he forgot ‘em. 


LV. : 
Just now there was no peril of temptation ; | 
He loved the infant orphan he had saved, ) 
As patriots (now and then) may love a nation ; | 
His pride, too, felt that she was not enslaved 
Owing to him ; — as also her salvation 
Through his means and the church's might be paved. 
But one thing’s odd, which here must be inserted, 
The little Turk refused to be converted. 


LVI 
*T was strange enough she should retain the impression 
Through such a scene of change, and dread, and 
slaughter ; 
But though three bishops told her the transgression, | 
She show'd a great dislike to holy water 5 
She also had no passion for confession ; 
Perhaps she had nothing to confess : -—no matter 
Whate'er the cause, the church made little of it-— 
She still held out thet Mahomet was a propliet. 
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LVI. Of the good fendal times for ever gone, ' 
In fact, the only Christian she could bear On which I have not time just now to lecture. 
Was Juan ; whom she seem'd to have selected ae aca 








In place of what her home and friends once were. ———— 
He naturally loved what he protected : Eleven thousand maidenheads of 
And thus they form’'d a rather curious pair, The greatest number flesh hath ever orga 6 


LXII. 
From thence to Holland's Hague and Helvoetsluys, 
That water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches, 
Where juniper expresses its best Juice, 
The poor man’s sparkling substitute for riches. 
Senates and sages have condemn’d its use — 
But to deny the mob a cordial, which is 
Too often all the clothing, meat, or fuel, 
Good government has left them, seems but cruel. 
LXIV. 
Here he embark’d, and with a flowing sail 
Went bounding for the island of the free, 
Towards which the impatient wind blew half a gale ; 
High dash'd the spray, the bows dipp’d in the sea, 
And sea-sick passengers turn'd somewhat pale ; 
But Juan, season’d, as he well might be, | 
By former voyages, stood to watch the skiffs ( 
i 


A guardian green in years, a ward connected 
In neither clime, time, blood, with her defender ; 
And yet this want of tles made theirs more tender. 


LVIII. 
They journey’d on through Poland and through 
Warsaw, 
Famous for mines of salt and yokes of iron : 
Through Courland alse, which that famous farce saw 
Which gave her dukes the graceless name of “Biron.”! 
'T is the same landscape which the modern Mars saw, 
Who march’d to Moscow, led by Fame, the siren ! 
To lose by one month's frost some twenty years 
Of conquest, and bis guard of grenadiers. 


LIX. 
Let this not seem an anti-climax:--“QOh! ſelay. 
My guard! my old guard!” ® exclaim’d that god of 
Think of the Thunderer’s falling down below 
Carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh ! 


— — — —— — — — — —— — 
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Which pase’d, or catch the first glimpse of the cliffs. 
LXY. 
At length they rose, like a white wall along : 
The blue sea’s border; and Don Juan felt — 7 
What even young strangers feel a little strong 
» At the first sight of Albion’s chalky belt — 
A kind of pride that he should be among 
Those haughty shopkeepers, who sternly dealt 
Their goods and edicts out from pole to pole, 
And made the very billows pay them toll. 


i 
| 
| 
=e | 
! 
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Alas ! that glory should be chill’d by snow ! 

But should we wish to warm us on our way 
Through Poland, there is Kosciusko's name 
Might scatter fire throngh ice, like Hecla’s flame. 3 


LX. 
From Poland they came on through Prussia Proper. 
And Konigsberg, the capital, whose vaunt, 
Besides some veins of iron, lead, or copper, 
Has lately been the great Professor Kant. ¢ 
Juan, who cared not a tobacco-stopper 
About philosophy, pursued his jaunt 
To Germany, whose somewhat tardy millions 
Have princes who spur more than their postilions, 


LXI. 
And thence through Berlin, Dresden, and the like, 
Until he reach’d the castellated Rhine : — 
Ye glorious Gothic scenes! how much ye strike 
All phantasles, not even excepting mine ; 
A grey wall, a green ruin, rusty pike, 
Make my soul pass the equinoctial line 
Between the present and past worlds, and hover 
Upon their alry confines, half-seas-over. 


LX. : 
But Juan posted on through Mannheim, Bonn, 


I've no great cause to love that spot of earth, | 
Which holds what might have been the noblest 

But though I owe it little but my birth, {mation ; || 
I feel a mix'd regret and veneration J 

For its decaying fame and former worth. | 
Seven years (the usual term of transportation ) 

Of absence lay one’s old resentments level, 

When a man’s country’s going to the devil. 


— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — 


LXVI. 
Alas! could she but fully, traly, know " 
How her great name is now throughout abhorr'd; | 
How eager all the earth is for the blow J 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword ; J 
How all the nations deem her thelr worst foe, | 
That worse than worst of foes, the once adored 
False friend, who held out freedom to mankind, 


— —————— aa mane a 


Which Drachenfels > frowns over like a spectre And now would chain them, to the very mind;— ⸗ 
' In the Empress Anne's — Biren, her favourite, as- chief favourite. On her being declared sovereign of Russia, 
sumed the name and arms of the “ Birona” af France; | Anne called Hiren to g, and the 
which families are yet extant with that of England. There | became Duke of Courland, and first minister or rather 
are still the daughters af Courland of that name; one of them ; of Russia. On the death of Anne, which ha fn 1740, 
| remember seeing ta England in the blessed year of the | Biren, being declared continued daily his | 
Allies (1814 the: Duchess of S..-to whom the English and — till he was on 8th 
Duchess of erset presented me as a namesake.—[{“ Ernest | of December, only — days after he had been appointed 
John Biren become so famous by his great advancements, { to eae Q at the revolution that ensued he was 
cee nat lees — ———— of —— — — exiled to the ey sad shores of the Oby.””— Tooxs.] 
rland, of a family of mean ex ant Napoleon's exciamati ysée Bour' 
had been head groom t dames, the —X Duke « of Courland, rs 1815.) core oe eee — 
ron Obtained from hits master the present of a sal —— In 3 [ for a moment bade the world farewell, 
and soltctted the — pode to the Drives Gharlotie, | and Freedou shriek ‘d when n Kosciusko fell,”Camrs ‘d 
wife of the Tzarovitch Alexey ; but being contemptuously mmanttel Kant, ¢ * celebrated founder of a new —— 
as a person of mean i to MI sect, was born at Kinigaberg. He died 
bi = bier yee 2 5 T* The castiod vide mal wed — 
a household Anna, Fred Frown ne,” 
William duke of Courland, whe resided at Mittau. Being of ter the w — — 'p. 34 1 |! 
address, he soon her rgins were 
S0od-will of “The duchess, and and became her secretary and extant in SG, cd ye Yoh on ch wher | 
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| EEE. 
Would the be proud, or ont herself the free, 
Who is but first of staves? © The nations are 
prison, — but the gadter, what is he ? . 
No lesa a victien tothe bolt and bar. 


Upon the captive, freedom? 
From the enjoyment of the earth and air 
Who watches o’er the chain, as they who wear. 


LMX. 

Don Juan now saw Albion’s earliest beauties, 
_ Thy cliffs, dear Dover! harbour, and hotel ; 
Thy custom-house, with all its delicate duties ; 

Thy waiters running mucks at every bell ; 
Thy packets, all whose passengers are booties 

To those who upon land or water dwell ; 
And last, not least, to stranger? uninstructed, 
Thy long, long billa, whence nothing is deducted. 


| 
J * 
| 


In 


Foca ceed hei hae cat comedies a ue — — — — — 
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though careless, young, and magnifique, 

— rich in rubles, diamonds, cash, and credit, 
Who did not limit much his bills per week, 

Yet stared at this a little, though he paid it, — 
(His Maggior Duomo, a smart, subtle Greek, 

Before him summi'd the awful scroll and read it) : 
But doubtless as the air, though seldom sunny, 
Is free, the respiration 's worth the money. 


LXXI. - 

On with the horses! Off to Canterbury! _[puddle; 

Tramp, tramp o’er pebbie, and splash, splash through 
Hurrah ! how swiftly speeds the post so merry ! 

Not like dow Germany, wherein they muddle 
Along the road, as if they went to bury 

Their fare; and also pause besides, to fuddie, 
With “schnapps” — sad dogs! whom “ Hundsfot,” or 

“ Verflucter,” 

Affect no more than lightning a conductor, 


LXXII. 
Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
Leavening his blood as cayenne doth a curry, 
As going at full speed - no matter where its 
Direction be, so "tis but in a hurry, 
And merely for the sake of its own merits ; 
For the less cause there is for all this flurry, 
The greater is the pleasure in arriving 
At the great end of travel — which Is driving. 


LXXUIL 
saw at Canterbury the cathedral ; 
Black Edward's helm, ! and Betket’s bloody stone,® 

Were pointed out as usual by the bedral, 

In the same quaint, uninterested tone : — 
There's glory agnin for you, gentle reader! All 

Ends in a rasty casque and dublous bone,* 
Half-solved into these sodas or 
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Magnesia, 
Which form that bitter draught. the human species. | But keep your hands out of hin breeches’ pocket : 
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The effect on Juan was of course sublime : 

He breathed a thowand . ae he saw 
That casque, which never atoap'd except to Time. | 

| Even the bold Churchman’s tomb excited awe, 

Who died in the then great attempt to.climb 

O'er kings, who now at least apuet talk of law 
Before they butcher. Little Leila gasei, 
And asked why such a structure had been raleed ; 


> LXV. 

And being told it was “ Gail's house,” she said 

He was well lodged, but only wonder’d how 
He suffer’a Infidels in bis homestead,, 

The cruel Nazarenes, who had laid low 
His holy temples in the lands which bred 

The True Believers ;— and her infant brow 
Was bent with arief that Mahomet should resign 
A mosque so noble, flung like pearls to swine. 


LXXVI. 
On! on! through meadows, managed like a garden, 
A paradise of hops and high production ; 
For, after years of travel by a bard in 
Countries of greater heat, but lesser suction, 
A green field is a sight which makes him pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction ; 
Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices, 
Glaciers, volcanos, oranges, and ices, 


LXXVII. 

And when I think upon a pot of beer — 

But I won't weep !-—and so drive an, postilions ! 
As the smart boys spurr’d fast in their career, 

Juan admired these highways of free millions ; 
A country in all senses the most dear 

To foreigner or native, save sone silly ones, 
Who “ kick against the pricks” just at this juncture, 
And for their pains get only a fresh punctare. 


LXXVIII. 

What a delightful thing's a turnpike road ! 

So smooth, so level, such a mode of shaving 
The earth, as scarce the eagle in the broad 

Air can accomplish, with his wide wings waving. 
Had such been cut in Phaeton's time, the god 

Had told his son to satisfy his craving 
With the York mall; — but onward as we roll, 
* Surgit amari aliquid”-——the toll ! 


LXXIxX. 
Alas! how deeply painful is all payment! 
Take lives, take wives, take aught cxcept men’s 
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purses. 
As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment, 
Such is the shortest way to general curses. 
They hate a murderer much less than a claimant 
On that sweet ore which everybody nurses, — 
Klli a man's family, and be may brook it, 
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CANTO X1. 


LXXX. 
So suid the Florentine: ye monarenea, hearken 

To your instructor. Juan now was borne, 
Just a3 the dey began to wane and darken, 

O'er the ‘high hill, which looks with pride or scorn 
Toward the great city. ~- Yo who have a spark in 

Your veina of Cockney sptrit, smile or mourn 
According as you take things well or fl ; — 

Bold Britons, we are now on Shooter's Hill !1! 
LXXXI. 
The sun went down, the smoke rose up, as from 

A half-unquench'd volcano, o’er a space 
Which well beseern'd the “Devil's drawing-room,” 

As some have qualified that wondrous place : 
But Juan felt, though not approaching home, 

As one who, though he were not of the race, 
Revered the soil, of those true sons the mother, 
Who butcher'd half the earth, and bullied t' other. ° 

LXXXII. 
A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
| Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
| In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
| On tiptoe through their sca-coal canopy ; 

A huge, dun cunola, like a foolscap crown 
|| On a fool's head -and there is London Town! 
LXXXIII. 

But Juan saw not this: each wreath of smoke 

Appear’d to him but as the magic vapour 
Of some alchymic furnace, from whence broke 

The wealth of warlds (a wealth of tax and paper): 
The gloomy clouds, which o’er it as a yoke 

Are bow’d, and put the sun out like a taper, 
Were nothing but the natural atmosphere, 
| Extremely wholesome, though but rarely clear. 


| 
| 
LIXXIV. 
He paused — and so will I; as doth a crew 
Before they give their broadside. By and by, 

| My gentle countrymen, we will renew 
| Our old acquaintance ; and at least I'll try 
|| To tell you truths you will not take as truc, 
‘|  Beeause they are so;—-a male Mrs. Fry, # 
{| With a soft besom will I sweep your halls, 
| And brush a web or two from off the wails. 


LXXXYV. 
Ob Mrs. Fry! Why go to Newgate? Why 
Preach to poor rogues? And wherefore not begin 
With Carlton, or with other houses? Try 
Your hand at harden‘d and imperial sin. 


(‘* Under his proud survey the city — 
And like a mist beneath a hill doth ri 
Whose state and wealth, the business aod the crowd, 
Seem at this distance but a darker cloud, 
And is, to him who de eet Brg ings cateems, 
No other iu offoct than what it scems ; 
Where, with Uke haste, tho’ several ways they run, 
Some to unde, and some to be undone ; 
While tuxury and “pol tipo ener like —— and —— 
Are each the other's rain aud — Denwan.] 
2 [India ; America.} 


* (The Quaker — woe benevolent exertions have 
effected so $0 prost a change the condition of the fomale pri- 
soners in Newgate,] ; 


* {This worthy alderman died in 1899.) 
? (* Or a blast of that dread horn, 
— << Sgr 


— and brave, and moa Olivier” 
———— poet en — Marmion.) 
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DON JOAN. 


To mend the people's an wheardity, 
A jargon, a mere philanthropic din, 

Uniess you make thetr betters better: — Ty” 

1 thought you had more réligton, Mrs. Fry. 


| LXXXVL 
Teach them the decencies of goof threescore; . - 
Cure them of tours, husear and highland dresses ; 
Tell them that youth once gone returns no more, - 
That hired huszas redeem no land's distresses ; 
Tell them Sir William Cartis¢ is a bore, 
Too dull even for the dullest of excesses, 
The witless Faletaff of a 
A fool whose beiis have censed to ring at all, 


LXXXVII. 
Tell them, though it may be perhaps too late 
On life’s worn confine, jaded, bloated, sated, 
To set up vain pretences of being 
T is not so to be good ; and be it stated, 
The worthiest kings have ever loved least state : 
And tell them But you won't, and I have prated 
Just now enough ; but by and by 171] prattle 
Like Roland's horn > in Roncesvalles’ battle. 
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Mon Huan. 


CANTO THE ELEVENTH. 





L 
Wuen Bishop Berkeley said “ there was no matter,”"6 
And proved it——*t was no matter what he said: 
They say his system ‘tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the alriest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it? I would shatter 
Gladly all matters down to stone or lead, 
Or adamant, to find the world a spirit, 
And wear my head, denying that I wear it. 
Il. 
What a sublime discovery "t was to make the 
Universe universal egotism, 
That all’s ideal——all ourseloes / I'll stake the 
World (be it what you will) that that’s no schism. 
Oh Doubt !—if thou be’st Doubt, for which some 
take thee, 
But which I doubt extremely — thou sole prism 
Of the Truth’s rays, spoil net my draught of spirit ! 
Heaven's brandy, though our brain can hardly bear it, 


The celebrated and ingenious Bishop of — in his 
sed * nciples of Human Kaowledge,” dentes, without any ce- 
remony, the existence of every kind of matter whatever ; nor 
does he think this conclusion one that need, in 
ulous. “ Some truths 
open bis eyes tontod thems, “Such 1 take this Important ome 

eee them. Suc 
to be, that all the choir of heaven, and ——— 
—in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world,—have not any subsistence without a 
mind.” deduction, however opr , Was made 
down 
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For ever and anon comes Indigestion 
(Not the most “ dainty Ariel"),} and perplexes 

Our soarings with another vart of question ; 
And that which after all my spirit vexes, 

Is, that I find no epot where man can rest eye on, 
Without confusion of the sorts and sexes, 

| Of beings, stars, and this unriddied wonder, 
The world, which at the worst's a glorious blunder — 


IV. 

If it be chance ; or if it be according 

To the old text, still better : —lest it should 
| Tarn out so, we'll say nothing ‘gainst the wording, 

As several people think such hazards rude. 

They 're right; our days are too brief for affording 
Space to dispute what 20 one ever could 

Decide, and everybody one day will 

Know very clearly - or at least lie still. 


V. 
And therefore will I leave off metaphysical 
Discussion, which is neither here nor there : 
If I agree that what is, is; then this I call 
Being quite perspicuous and extremely fair ; 
The truth is, I've grown lately rather phthisical : 
I don’t know what the reason is — the air 
Perhaps; but as I suffer from the shocks 
Of itiness, I grow much more orthodox. 


VL 
The first attack at once proved the Divinity 
(But that I never doubted, nor the Devil) ; 
The next, the Virgin’s mystical virginity ; 
The third, the usual Origin of Evil; 
The fourth at once established the whole Trinity 
On so uncontrovertible a level, 
That I devoutly wish’d the three were four 
On purpose to believe so much the more. 


Vit. 


To our theme.-— The man who has stood on the : 


Acropolis, 
And look’d down over Attica ; or he 
Who has sail’d where picturesque Constantinople is, 
Or seen Timbuctoo, or hath taken tea 
In small-eyed China's crockery-ware metropolis, 
Or sat amidst the bricks of Nineveh, 
May not think much of London’s first appearance — 
But ask him what he thinks of it a year hence ? 


VIII. 

Don Juan had got out on Shooter's Hill; 

Sunset the time, the place the same declivity 
Which looks along that vale of good and Sil 

Where Londen streets ferment in full activity; 
While everything around was calm and still, 

Except the creak of wheels, which on their pivot he 
Heard,—and that bee-like, bubbling, busy hum 
Of cities, that boil over with their scum ; — 


IX. . 
I say, Don Juan, wrapt tn contemplation, 
' Walk’d on behind his carriage, o'er the summit, 
And lost in wonder of so great a nation, 
Gave way. to't, since he could not overcome it. 


+E Prog. Wy, t that's atte my dainty Arte : Us — 


* {* Faluqſ: — foresters, getdiemen of the shade, 
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“ Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here people pay 
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DARTS xi. || 


“ And here,” he cried, ** is Freedom's chosen station ; . 
Here peals the people's volce, nor can entomb it 

Racks, prisons, inquisttions; resurrection 

Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 


x. 






But what they please ; and if that things be ‘dear, 
'T Is only that they love to throw away 

Their cash, to show how much they have a-year. 
Here laws are al! inviolate ; none lay 

Traps for the traveller; every highway 's clear ; 


Here”—- he was interrupted by a knife, 
With —* Damn your eyes! your money or your 
life 1”... 


XL 
These freeborn sounds proceeded from four pads 
In ambush laid, who had perceived him loiter 
Behind his carriage; and, like handy lads, 
Had scized the lucky hour to reconnottre, 
In which the heedless gertleman who gads 
Upon the road, unless he prove a fighter, 
May find himself within that isle of riches 
Exposed to lose his life as well as breeches. 


XII. 

Juan, who did not understand a word 

Of English, save their shibboleth, “God damn !” 
And even that he had so rarely heard, 

He sometimes thought ‘t was only thelr “Salim,” 
Or “ God be with you |!” —and ‘tis not absurd 

To think so: for half English as I am 
(To my misfortune), never can I say 
I heard them wish “ God with you,” save that way ;— 


XII. 

Juan yet quickly understood their gesture, 

And being somewhat choleric and sudden, 
Drew forth a pocket pistul from his vesture, 

And fired it into one assailant’s pudding — 
Who fell, as rolls an ox o’er in his pasture, 

And roar’d out, as he writhed his native mud in, 
Unto his nearest follower or henchman, 
“Oh Jack ! I'm fioor'd by that ‘ere bloody French- 

man!” 
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| XIV. 

On which Jack and his train set off at speed, 
And Juan’s suite, late scatter'd at a distance, 
; Came up, all marvelling at such a deed, 

And offering, as usual, late assistance. 

| Juan, whu saw the moon’s late minion? bleed 

{ 
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As if his veins would pour out his existence, 
Stood calling out for bandages and lint, 
And wish’d he had been less hasty with his flint. 


xy. 
| “ Perhaps,” thought he, “ it ls the country’s wont 
| ‘To welcome foreigners in this way: now 
I recollect some innkeepers, who don’t 
Differ, except in robbing with a bow, 
In lieu of a bare blade and brazen front. 
But what is to be done? I can't allow 
The fellow to lie groaning on the road : 
So take him up; I'll help you with the load. 


* — ——— — ——— — 7 
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GANTO Xi. 


; xY I 
But ere they could perform this pious duty, 
The dying man cried, “ Hold! I’ve got my gruel ! 
Oh! for a glass of maz /! We've miss’d our booty; 
Let me die where Iam!” And as the fuel 
Of life shrunk in his heart, and thick and sooty 
The drops fell from his death-wound, and he drew ill 
His breath, —he from his swelling throat untied 
A kerchief, crying, “Give Sal that 1”~~and died. 


XVII. 

The cravat stain'’d with bloody drops fell down 

Before Don Juan's feet: he could not tell 
Exactly why it was before him thrown, 

Nor what the meaning of the man’s farewcll. 
Poor Tom was once a kiddy ® upon town, 

A thorough varmint, and a real swell, 3 
Full flash 4, all fancy, until fairly diddled, 
His pockets first and then his body riddled. 


XVIII. 
Don Juan, having done the best he could ‘ 
In all the circumstances of the case, 
As soon as “* Crowner’s quest” 5 allow'd, pursued 
His travels to the capital apace ; — 
Esteeming it a little hard he should 
In twelve hours’ time, and very little space, 
Have been obliged to slay a freeborn native 
In self-defence: this made him meditative. 


XIX. 

He from the world had cut off a great man, 

Who in his time had made heroic bustle. 
Who in a row like Tom could Jead the van, 

Booze in the ken 4, or at the spellken? hustle ? 
Who queer a flat ?8 Who (spite of Bow-street's ban) 

On the high toby-spice? so flash the muzzle ? 
Who ona lark lo, with black-eyed Sal (his blowing),!! 
So prime, so swell 12, so nutty !5, and so knowing ? !4 


XX. 

But Tom’s no more-—and so no more of Tom. 
Heroes must die; and by God's blessing ‘tis 

Not long before the most of them go home. 
Hail! Thamis, hail! Upon thy verge it is 


1 (Gin or Hollands.} 

2 [A thief of the lower order, who, when he fs breeched by 
a course of successful depredation, dresses in the extreme of 
vulgar gentility, and affects a knowingness in his air and con- 
reration, which renders him in reality an object of ridicule. 
— VAUX. 

4 [An ny well-dressed person is emphatically called a swell, 
or areal swell. — P. EGAN.] 

4 {A fellow who affects any particular habit, as swearing, 
dressing in a particular manner, taking snuff, &c. merely to 
said to do it out of fash, — Jbrd.J 
* ['* 9¢ Clown. But is this law > 

lat Clown. Ay marry iat? crowner’s quest law." — 


A house that harbours thieves {s called a ken.-—7 The 
Ouse, — 8 Jo putzie or confound a guil, or silly fellow. 
Rob horseback, —!9 l'un or sport of any kind. — 
plok-packot’ s trull.— ry So gentlemanly. Slang 


Dictiona 

bo aufs upon, ts to be very much pleased or gratified 
with any thin 1 ee, & person whe pain hte a strong inelin- 
ation for another of the opposite sex is said to be quite sutty 
upon him or her. ~~ Zb#d. 
% The —— — — and of language has rendored it 


true English, 


good and 
Sinal purity by vy the select motility and thelr 
lowing is a stanza of a song which was very 
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That Juan's chariot, rolling like a drum 
- In thunder, holds the way it can’t well miles, . 

Through Kennington and all the other “ tons,” 

Which make us wish ourselves in town at once; 


XA 

Through Groves, so call'd as being void of trees, 

(Like lucus from no light) ; 3 through prospects 

named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to please, 

Nor much to climb; through little boxes framed 
Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease, 

With “ To be let,” upon their doors proclaim'd ; 
Through “ Rows” most modestly call’d “ Paradise,” 
Which Eve might quit without much sacrifice ;-—- 


XXII. 

Through coaches, drays, choked turnpikes, and a whirl 

Of wheels, and roar of voices, and confusion ; 
Here taverns wooing to a pint of “ purl,” }5 

There mails fast flying off like a delusion ; 
There barbers’ blocks with periwigs in curl 

In windows ; here the Jamplighter’s infusion 
Slowly distill’d into the glimmering glass 
(For in those days we had not got to gas—) ; 16 


XXIII. 

Through this, and much, and more, is the approach 
Of travellers to mighty Babylon : 

Whether they come by horse, or chaise, or coach, 
With slight exceptions, all the ways seem one. 

I could say more, but do not choose ta encroach 
Upon the Guide-book’s privilege. The sun 

Had set some time, and night was on the ridge 

Of twilight, as the party cross’d the bridge. 


XXIV. 
That’s rather fine, the gentle sound of Thamis—. 
Who vindicates a moment, too, his stream — 
Though hardlyheard through multifarious “damme’s.” 
The lamps of Westminster's more regular gleam, 
The breadth of pavement, and yon shrine where fame 
A spectral resident — whose pallid beam. fis 
In shape of moonshine hovers o’er the pile — 
Make this a sacred part of Albion’s isle. 17 


“* Then your Blowing will wax 
When she heats of your 
She U surely turn snitch for e forty — 
That her Jack may be regalar weight.’” 


If there be any gemman so ignorant as to — a traduc- 
tion, I refer him to my old friend and co 
master, John Jackson, Esq., Professor of who, £ 
trust, still retains the strength and symmetry of his node! of 
a form, together with his good humour, and athletic as well 
as tnental accomplishments, 


18 [A kind of medicated malt liquor, in which wormwood 
and aromatics are infused. — Topp, 


oS Cthe streets of London were first regularly lighted with 
gas in 1812.) 


1 often,” says Addison, “ walk by myself in West- 
minster Abbey. When I look upon the tombe of the great, 
emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs 
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BY RON'S 


XXV. 
The Druids’ groves are gone—-so much the better: | 

Stonehenge is not-—but what the devil is it ?— | 
But Bedlam still exists with its sage fetter, 

That madmet.yoay not bite you on a visit ; 

The Bench too seats or suits full many a debtor ; 

The Mansion House, too (though some people quiz | 
To me appears a stiff yet grand erection ; 
But then the Abbey ’s worth the whole collection. 

XXVL 
The line of lights, too, up to Charing Cross, 

Pall Mall, and so forth, have a coruscation 
Like gold as in comparison to dross, 

Match'd with the Continent's illumination, 

Whuse cities Night by no means deigns to gloss. 

The French were not yet a lamp-lighting nation, 
And when they grew so — on their new-found lantern, 
Instead of wicks, they made a wicked man turn. | 

XXVIL 
A row of gentlemen along the streets 

Suspended may illuminate mankind, 

As also bonfires made of country seats ; 

But the old way is best for the purblind : 
The other looks like phosphorus on sheets, 

A sort of ignis fatuus to the mind, 

Which, though ‘tis certain to perplex and frighten, 

Must burn more mildly ere it can enlighten. 
AXVILL 

But London ’s eo well lit, that if Diogenes 

Could recommence to hunt his honest mun, 

And found him not amidst the various progenies 

Of this enormons city’s spreading span, 

T were not for want of lamps to aid his dodging his 

Yet undiscover’d treasure. What / can, 

I’ve done to find the sane throughout life’s journey, 
But see the world is only one attorney. 

XXIX. 
Over the stones still rattling, up Pall Mall, 

Through crowds and carriages, but waxing thinner 
As thunder’d knockers broke the long seal'd spell 

Of doors ‘gainst duns, and to an early dinner 
Admitted a small party as night fell, — 

Don Juan, our young diplomatic sinner, 

Pursued his path, and drove past. some hotels, 
St. James's Palace and St. James’s “ Hells.” } 


XXX. 
They reach'd the hotel: forth strearn’d from the front 
A tide of well-clad waiters, and around [door 
The mob stood, and as usual several score 
Of those pedestrian Paphians who abound 
In decent London when the daylight ’s o’er ; 
Commodious but immoral, they are found 
Useful, like Malthus, in promoting marriage. — 
But Juan now is stepping from his carriage 
XXXI. 
Into one of the sweetest of hotels, 
Especially for foreigners——and mostly 
For those whom favour or whom fortune swells, 
And cannot find a bill’s email items costly. 
There many an envoy either dwelt or dwells 
(The den of many a diplomatic lost le), 
Unéil to seme conspicuous square they pass, 
And Mason o'er the door thelr names in brass. 
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WORKS. | ' CANBO xz, 





Private, though publicly important, bore 


| No title to point out with due precision 


The exact affair on which he was sent.o’er. 


"T'was merely known, that on.a secret mission 


A foreigner of rank had graced our shore, 


[it), | Young, handsome, and accomplish'd, who was said 
| (in whispers) to have 


turn’d his savereign’s head. 
XXXII. 
Some rumour also of some strange adventures 
Had gone before him, and his wars and Joves; 
And as romantic heads are pretty painters, 
And, above all, an Englishwoman's roves 
Into the excursive, breaking the indentures 
Of sober reason, wheresoe’er it moves, 
He found himself extremely in the fashion, 
Which serves our thinking people for a passion. 
XXXIV. 
I don’t mean that they are passionless, but quite 
The contrary ; bat ther ‘tis in the head ; 
Yet as the consequences are as bright 
As if they acted with the heart instead, 
What after all can signify the site 
Of ladies’ lucubratigns ? So they lead 
In safety to the place for which you start, 
What matters if the road be head or heart ? 
XXXYV. 
Juan presented in the proper place, 
To proper placemen, every Russ credential ; 
And was received with all the due grimace 
By those who govern in the mood potential, 
Who, seeing a handsome striping with smooth face, 
Thought (what in state affairs is most essential ) 
That they as easily might do the youngster, 
As hawks may pounce upon a woudland songster. 
XXXVI. 
They err’d, as aged men will do; but by 
And by we’ll talk of that; and if we don't, 
"T will be because our notion is not high 
Of politicians and their double front, 
Who live by lies, yet dare not boldly He: — 
Now what I love in women Is, they won't 
Or can't do otherwise than lie, but do it 
So well, the very truth seems falsehood to it. 
AXXVIL 
And, after all, what isa lie? 'T Ss but 
The truth in masquerade ; and I defy 
Historians, heroes, lawyers, priests, to put 
A fact without sume Jeaven of a lie. 
The very shadow of true Truth would shut 
Up annals, revelations, poesy, 
And prophecy — except it should be dated 
Some years before the incidents related. 
XXXVIII. 
Praised be al] liars and all lies! Who now 
Can tax my mild Muse with misanthropy ? 
She rings the world’s “‘ Te Deum,” and her brow 
Blushes for those who qill not: — but to sigh 
Is idle; let us like most others bow, 
Kins hands, feet, any part of majesty, 
After the good example of “Green Erin,” * 
Whose shamirock now seems rather worse for wearing. 


me where I t that his soul would be found hereafter, | 


answered, “ In Silver Heil.“ 
9 [See the lrish Avatar, anté, p. 875.3 
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XXXIL ae 
Juan, whose was a delicate commission, 
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BON JUAN, 7S. 





In the great eae ae being interpreted, | 
Meaneth the west or worst end of a city, 


A cGse vaew Walel seis iues adenbeed ec Saw And about twice two thousand ‘peopte bred 
One monstrous diamond drew much observation, By no means to be very wise or witty, 
Which Catherine in a moment of “ ivresse” But to sit up while others lie in bed, 
(In love or brandy’s fervent fermentation) And look down on the universe with pity,— 
Bestow’d upon him, as the public learn’d; Juan, as an inveterate patrician, 
And, to say truth, it lead been fairly earn’d. Was weil received by persons of condition. 
Besides the ministers — bachel —— 
He was a or, which is a matter 
Who must be courteous to the accredited Of import both to virgin and to bride, 
Diplomatists of rather wavering kings, The former ’s hymeneal hopes to fatter ; 
Until their royal riddte’s fully read, And (should she not hold fast by love or pride) 


The very clerks,—- those somewhat dirty springs 











Line the interior of their heads or bonnets, 
Advanced in all their azure’s highest hue: 
They talk’d bad French or Spanish, and upon its 
Late authors ask’d him for a bint or two; 
And which was softest, Russian or Castilian ? 
And whether in his travels he saw Dlion ? 


Now) you may cross the blue deep and white foam— | 
The first the emblem (rarely though) of what 
You leave behind, the next of much you come 
To meet. However, ’tis no time to chat 
On general topics: poems must confine 
Themselves to unity, like this of mine. 


*T is also of some moment to the latter; 
Of office, or the house of office, fed A rib’s a thorn in a wed gallant’s side, 
By foul corruption into streams, —- even they Requires decorum, and is apt to double 
* 
Were hardly rude enough to earn their pay: The horrid sin-——-and what’s still worse, the trouble. 
XLL 
‘ XLVI. 
And insolence no doubt is what they are 
Employ’d for, since it is their daily labour, age igs —— — 
In the dear offices of peace or war; (neighbour, nal parts, rr tal : Mozart’ em | 
And should you doubt, pray ask of your next ee ee ee ee 
When for a passport, or some other bar 0 — of oe — ip — * = 2 
To freedom, he applied (a grief and ã bore), af eerful, withou he . ay Ps : os 
If he found not this spawn of taxborn riches, H ust at the: proper time: & One Te aes 
Like lap-dogs, the least civil sons of b 5 ad seen the world — which is a curious sight, 
And very much unlike what people write. 
XLII. 
But Juan was received with much “ empressement ;”"—~ XLVOL 
These phrases of refinement I — ee — — — — dames 
se oom’d also in less ry hues ; 
From our — neighbours’ land, where, lke a chess For both comm otis x mal by. the Th * 
There is a move set down for joy or sorrow, he painting and the } 3; YOULA, CErUsC, 
Not only in mere talking, but the press, Man Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims, 
In islands is, it seems, downright and thorough, Such as no gentleman can quite refuse : 
More than on continents —as if the sca Daughters admired his dress, and pious mothers | 
(See Billingagate) made even the tongue more free. Inquired his income, and if he had brothers. : 
’ XLIII. XLIX. 
And yet the British “ Damme”'s rather Attic, The milliners who furnish “ drapery Misses" 3 
Your continental oaths are but incontinent, Throughout the season, upon speculation 
And turn on things which no aristocratic Of payment ere the honey-moon's last kisses 
Spirit would name, and therefore even I won't anent } Have waned into a crescent’s coruscation, 
| This subject quote ; as it would be schismatic Thought such an opportunity as this is, 
In politesse, and have a sound affronting in ’t; — Of a rich forelgner’s initiation, 
But “ Damme”’s quite ethereal, though too daring— | Not ta be overlook'd-—and gave such credit, 
Platonic blasphemy, the soul of swearing. That future bridegrooms swore, and sigh’d, and paid it. 
XLIV. L. , 
For downright rudeness, ye may stay at home ; The Blues, that tender tribe, who sigh o'er sonnets, 
For true or false politeness (and scarce that And with the pages of the last Review 
| 













—— credit, to bo repaid, when married, by 
—2 “he riddle was first read to me by a ung —8 
pretty heiress, on my praising the “ drapery the ‘ cot 
gpl Od iow rotiy Minginities ” (like Anne vag rd 
has now been some 


on tn London; ae 
her own me tht and blooming looks, and rich siinplicity 
of array, put any suspicion in her own case out of the ques 
tion, I Santee 1 gave some credit to the allegation. If —* 
——— might be cited; in which case I could quote 
ry" and the wearers. Let ws hops, however, 
that it is mow obsolete. 


ee Anent” was a Scotch phrase meaning ‘‘ concerning ” 

“ with regard to:" it bas been made English by t 
Scotch novels ; and, as the Frenchman said, “lf it bv aot, 
ought to be English,” 


* [ume Oh, theot Saws, and starts, 
(impastors'to true fear,) would well become 
A woman's story,” &0.— Macbeth.) 
76D Misses.” —- This term Is bably anythi 
* but awe » ‘iM was, ho waver, aizsost $0 to we when 
a returned | the East in ta —*88 it ; meant & 
atructed by geht tine friends, aud furniebe by her roilliner with « 









BYRON'S ‘WORKS. 


The Muses upon Sion'’s Kill must ramble 
With poets almost clergymen, or wholly ; 
And Pegasus has a psaimodic amble 
Beneath the very Reverend Rowley ‘Powley, 
Who shoes the glorious anima! with stilts, 
A modern Ancient Pistol —. by the hilts ! 


LVUL 

Still he excels that artificial hard 

Labourer in the same vineyard, though the vine 
Yields him but vinegar for his reward, — 

That neutralised dull Dorus of the Nine ; 
That swarthy Sporus, neither man nor bard; 

That ox of verse, who ploughs for every line: — 
Cambyses’ roaring Romans beat at least 
The howling Hebrews of Cybele's priest. —- 


LIX, 
Then there's my gentle Euphues; who, they say, 
Sets up for being a sort of moral me ; 2 
He'll find it rather difficult some day 
To turn out both, or either, it may be. 

Some persons think that Coleridge hath the sway ; 
And Wordsworth has supporters, two or three ; 
And that deep-mouth'd Beotian “ Savage Landor " 3 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey's gander. 









1. 

Juan, who was a little superficial, 

And not in literature a great Drawcansir, 
— by this learned and especial 

ury of matrons, scarce knew what to answer : 

nie duties warlike, loving or official, 

His steady application as a dancer, 

Had kept him from the brink of Hippocrene, 

Which now he found was blue instead of green. 


Lit. 

However, he replied at hasard, with 

A modest confidence and calm assurance, 
Which lent his learned lucubrations pith, 

And pass’d for arguments of good endurance. 
That prodigy, Miss Araminta Smith 

: (Who at sixteen translated “ Hereules Furens” 

Into as furious English), with her best look, 
Set down his sayings in her common-place book. 


LIII. 
Juan knew several languages — as well 
He might —-and brought them up with skill, in time 
To save his fame with each accomplish’d belle, 
Who still regretted that he did not rhyme. 
There wanted but this requisite to swell 
His qualities (with them) into sublime : 
| Lady Fitz-Frisky, and Miss Mevia Mannish, 
Both long’d extremely to be sung in Spanish. 


LIV. 
However, he did pretty well, and was 
Admitted as an aspirant to all 
The coteries, and, as in Banquo’s glass, 
At great assemblies or in parties small, 
He saw ten thousand living authors pass, 
That being about their average numcral ; 
Also the eighty “ greatest living poets,” 
As evcry paltry magazine can show it's. 


LV. 
i In twice five years the “greatest living poet,” 
Like to the champion in the fisty ring, 
Ts call’d on to support his claim, or show it, 
Alttongh ‘tis an imaginary thing. 
Even I — albeit I’m sure I did not know it, 
Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king, — 


LX. 
John Keats, who was kill’d off by one critique, 
Just as he really promis’d something great, 
If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
: Much as they might have been supposed to speak. ¢ 
Poor fellow ! His was an untoward fate ; 
7T is strange the mind, that very flery particle, ‘ 
Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article. 


LXI. 

The list grows long of live and dead pretenders 

To that which none will gain-—or none will know 
The conqueror at least; who, ere Time renders 

His last award, wil] have the long grass grow 
Above his burnt-out brain, and sapless cinders. 

If I might augur, I should rate but low 
Their chances ; — they 're too numerous, like the thirty 
Mock tyrants, when Rome's annals wax'd but dirty. 
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Was reckon'd, a considerable time, LXIL 
The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. This is the literary lower empire, 
LVL Where the pretorian bands take up the matter ; — 


But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems Cain ;} 
“ La Belle Alliance” of dunces down at zero, 
| Now that the Lion ’s fall'n, may rise again ; 
But I will fali at least as fell my hero ; 


The insolent soldiery to soothe and flatter, 
With the same feelings as you’d coax a vampire. 
Now, were I once at home, and in good satire, 


A “dreadful trade,” like his who “gathers samphire,” 6 
I'd try conclusions with those Janizaries, | 


Nor reign at all, or as 2 monarch reign ; And show them what an intellectual war is. 
Or to some lonely isle of gaolers go, LXIII. 
With turncoat Southey for my turnkey Lowe. I think I know a trick or two, would turn 
LVIL Their flanks ; — but it is hardly worth my while, 


Sir Walter reign'd before me ; Moore and Campbell 
Before and after; but now grown more holy, 


With such smal gear to give myself concern : 
Indeed I’ve not the necessary bile ; 


t [See ani2, p. 339.) 


a {Some Review had bestowed the title of “a Moral 
+ fol Mr, Bryan Procter, author of “ Dramatic 
g " ge, &c. all published under the name of “ Barry 
Cornwall.) 


3 [Ree antd, p. 615.] 
4 Biographical Dictionary = * Being in dalt- 
— was induced to try the climate of Italy, where 


ms — in — — phil — died in the ——— 
His death fbuted to th 
crities; “but ft was, in ee varie toa consumptive ‘complaint 
of long standing.” Compare, however, ante, p. 574.) 
& Divine: particulum eure.” 


4 [~~ * Halfway d 
Hangs one that gathers — ———— } dreadful ass 
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cANTO XI. 


My natural temper’s really aught bat stern, 
| “and even my Muse’s worst reproof's a smile; 
And then she drope’s brief and. modern curtsy, 

And glides away, essured she never hurts ye. 
LXIV. 
My Juan, whom I left in deadly peril 

Amongst live poets and blue ladies, pass’d 
With some small profit through that field so sterile, 

Being tired in time, and neither least nor last, 
Left it before he had been treated very ill; 

And henceforth found himself more gaily class'd 
Amongst the higher spirits of the day, 

The sun’s true son, no vapour, but a ray. 
LXV. 
| His morns he pass’d in business — which dissected, 

Was like all business, a laborious nothing 
That leads to lnssitude, the most infected 

And Centaur Nessus garb of mortal clothing, ! 
And on our sofas makes us He dejected, 

And talk in tender horrors of our loathing 
All kinds of toil, save for our country's good — 
| Which grows no better, though ‘tis time it should. 
| LXVL 
| His afternoons he pase'd in visits, luncheons, 
| Lounging, and boxing ; and the twilight hour 
{ 
| 


— — ER PE A — — I PRE — — — — 
— — — — — —— 


In riding round those vegetable puncheons 


Enough to gratify a bee’s slight munchings ; 
But after all it is the only “bower”? 
| (In Moore’s phrase) where the fashionable fair 
| Can form a slight acquaintance with fresh air. 
LXVII. 
Then dress, then dinner, then awakes the world ! 





roar 





| Like harness’d meteors; then along the floor 

| Chalk mimics painting; then festoons are twirl'd ; 
| Then roll the brazen thunders of the door, 

| Which opens to the thousand happy few 

, An earthly Paradise of “ Or Motu.” 

LXVIII. 

There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 









The only dance which teaches girls to think, 3 
Makes one in Jove even with its very faults. 
Saloon, room, hall, o’erflow beyond their brink, 
And long thé latest of arrivals halts, 
‘Midst royal dukes and dames condemn'd to clinb, 
And gain an inch of staircase at a time. 
LXIX. 
Thrice happy he who, after a survey 
Of the good company, can win a corner, 
A door that’s tn or boudoir out of the way, 


And let the Babel round run as it may, 

And look on as a mourner, or a scorncr, 
Or an approver, or a mere spectator, 
Yawning a little as the night grows later. 

LXX. 
But this won't do, save by and by; and he 
Who, like Don Juan, takes an active share, 


* “ Titita Nesseo tibi texta veneno.”— Ovin. Epiast. ix. 
{** Come to me, love, I've wander'd far, 


past the promised hour; 
Come to me, love, the twilight star 
Shall guide thee to my bower.’ — Moons. } 


[flower 
Call’d “ Parks,” where there is neither fruit nor 


Then glare the lamps, then whirl the wheels, then 


Through street and square fast flashing chariots hurl'd 


With the three-thousandth curtsy ; there the waltz, 


Where he may fix himself like small “ Jack Ilorncr,” 


DON’ JUANS - : 
— — — — — — — — — — 


717 


Must steer with care through all that glittering sea 

Of gems and plumes and pearls and silks, to where 
He deems it M his proper place:to be ; 

Dissolving in the waltz to some soft air, 
Or proudlier prancing with mercurial skill, 
Where Science marshals forth her own quadrille. . 

! UXXI 7 

Or, if he dance not, but hath higher views 

Upon an heiress or his neighbour's bride, 
Let him take care that that which he pursues 

_ Is not at once too palpably descried, 

Full many an eager gentleman oft rues 

His haste; impatience is a blundering guide, 
Amongst a people famous for reflection, 
Who like to play the fool with circumspection. 


LXXL. 

But, if you can contrive, get next at supper ; 

Or if forestall’d, get opposite and ogie : — 
Oh, ye ambrosial moments ! always upper 

In mind, a sort of sentimental bogle, 4 
Which sits for ever upon memory’s crupper, 

The ghost of vanish’d pleasures once in vogue ! Il’ j} 
Can tender souls relate the rise and fall | 
Of hopes and fears which shake a single ball. | 
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LXXIII. 
| But these precautionary hints can touch 
Only the common run, who must pursue, 
And watch, and ward ; whose plans a word too much 
Or little overturns ; and not the few 
Or many (for the number ’s sometimes such ) 
Whom a good mien, especially if new, 
Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, or nonsense, 
Permits whate’er they please, or did not long since. 


LXXIV. 

| Our hero, as a hero, young and handsome, 
Noble, rich, celebrated, and a stranger, 

| Like other slaves of course must pay his ransom, 
Before he can escape from so much danger 

As will environ a conspicuous man. Some 

Talk about poetry, and “ rack and manger,” 

| And ugliness, disease, as toil and trouble ; — 

) I wish they knew the life of a young noble. 


| LXXV. 

They are young, but know not youth—it is anticipated ; 
| Handsome but wasted, rich without a sou ; 

Their vigour in a thousand arms is dissipated ; 

Their cash comes from, their wealth goes to a Jew ; 

Both senates see their nightly votes participated 

Between the tyrant’s and the tribunes’ crew ; 

And having voted, dined, drank, gamed, and whored, 
| The family vault receives another lord. 
| LXXVI. 

‘“Where is the world?” cries Young, at ezghty—§ 

£6 Where 

The world in which a man was born?” Alos! 
Where is the world of eight years past? Tuus there—- 

I look for it —’tis gone, a globe of glass ! 
Crack’d, ehiver’d, vanish'd, scarcely gazed on, ere 

A silent change dissolves the glittering mass. 
Stateamen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 
And dandies, all are gone on the wind's wings. 


3 [See antd, p. 456.) 

* Seoteh for goblin. 

§ [Young was more than eighty years old when he pub- 
lished his poem, entitled ‘ —E &c.] 
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Where is Napoleon the Grand? God knows: 

Where little Castlereagh? The devil can tell: 
Where Grattan, Can ‘Sheridan, all those 

Who bound the har or senate in their spell ? 
Where is the un Queen, with all her woes ? 

| And where the Daughter, whom the Isles loved well ? 
Where ate thoge martyr'd saints the Five per Cents? ! 
And where-oh, where the devil are the Rents ? 


LXXVIII. 
{ Where’s Brummell? Dish’d. Were's Long Pole 
Wellesley ? Diddied. {the Third ? 
Where’s Whitbread? Romilly? Where’s George 
Where is his will?® (That's not ao soon unriddled. ) 
And where is“ Fam” the Fourth, our “royal bird ? "3 
Gone down, it seems, to Scotland to be fiddled 
Unto by Sawney’s violin, we have heard : 
“Caw me, caw thee” ——for six months hath been 


hatching 
This scene of royal itch and loyal scratching. 


| LXXL. 
i] Where is Lord This? And where my Lady That? 

The Honourable Mistresses and Misses 7 
Some laid aside Hke an old Opera hat, 

Married, unmarried, and remarried: (this is 
An evolution oft performed of late), 

Where are the Dublin shouts — and London hisses ? 
Where are the Grenvilles? Turn’d as usual. Where 
My friends the Whigs? Exactly where they were. 

LXXX. 
Where are the Lady Carolines and Franceses? 

Divorced or doing thereanent. Ye annals 
So brilliant, where the list of routs and dances is, — 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of the panels 
Broken in carriages, and all the phantasics 

Of fashion,—say what streams now fill those 

channels ? 
Some die, some fly, some languish on the Continent, 
Because the times have hardly left them one tenant. 
| LXXXI. 
Some who once set their caps at cautious dukes, 

Have taken up at length with younger brothers: 
Some heiresses have bit at sharpers’ hooks : 

Some maids have been made wives, some merely 

mothers : 
Others have lost their fresh and fairy looks: 

In short, the Hst of alterations bothers. 


There’s little strange in this, but something strange is ! 


The unusual quickness of these common changes. 


LXXXIL. 


Talk not of seventy years as age; in seven 
I have seen more changes, down from monarchs to 


1 [ ¥ am ready to accept the, or almost any mort ; 
ening to out of the tremulous Funds of orcllistory 
times. There will be a war somewhere, no doubt —and 
wherever it may be, the Funds will be affected more or less ; 
cs penetra — It has 
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| WANTS. xy, 
The humbiest individual under heaven, 

Than might suffice a moderate century through, 
I knew that nought was lasting, but now even 

Change grows too changeable, without belng ney , 
Nought’s permanent among the hurnan race, 
Except the Whigs not getting into piace. 


I have seen Napoleon, who seem’d quite a Jupiter, 
Shrink to a Saturn. I have seen a Duke 

(No matter which) tarn politician stupider, 
If that can well be, than his wooden jeok, 

But it is time that I should holst my “ biue Peter,” 
And sail for a new theme: — Ihave seen — and shooi, 

To see it-——the king hise’d, and then carest ; 

But don't pretend to settle which was best. 


I have seen the Landholders without a rap — 

I have seen Joanna Southeote — I have seen 
The House of Commons turn’d to a tax-trap — 

I have seen that sad affair of the late Queen — 
I have seen crowns worn instead of a fool's cap — 

I have seen a Congress‘ doing all that’s mean — 
I have seen some nations, like o'erloaded asses, 
Kick off their burthens-—— meaning the high classes, 


| 
{ 
I 
LXXXV. | 
| 
| 


— — —— — 


— nae eee ey 


I have seen small poets, and great prosers, and ! 
Interminable — not eternal~— speakers — | 
I have seen the funds at war with house and land — 
Ihave seen the country gentlemen turn squeakers— || 
I have seen the people ridden o'er like sand ; 
By slaves on horseback — I have seen malt liquors 
Exchanged for “thin potations”> by John Bul =, 
I have seen John half detect himself a fool. — 


LXAXXVL 
But “carpe diem,” Juan, “ carpe, carpe !”6 ; 
To-morrow sees another race as gay 
And transfent, and devour'’d by the same harpy. 
“‘ Life's a poor player,” —~then “play out the play,? 
Ye villains!” and above all keep a sharp eye 
Much less on what you do than what you say: 
Be hypocritical, be cautious, be 
Not what you seem, but always what you see. 


LXXXVIL 
But how shall I relate in other cantos 
Of what befell our hero in the land, 
Which ‘tis fhe common ery and He to. vaunt as 
A moral country? But I hold my hand— 


| For I disdain to write an Atalantis ; ¢ 


You are not a moral people, and you know it, 
Without the ald of too sincere 2 poet. 


? (“ Out, you rogue! play out the play." — Heary IF] 
8 (See the “ New Atalantis or Mematre and Mauners of 


several Persons of Quality,” a work is the au- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

But ‘tis as well at once to understand, | 
with niany distln- 


guished characters of her da arburton calis it“ : famous 
— of rie cad sentiioset adie wb cama ue to 
bauched caste of the better vulgar.” also alludes to it 
in the * Rape of the Lock,"’ ; 
* As tong as diaiantés shall be read, 
Or the small pillow grace a ladys bed, 
While nymphe take freats or assigoations . 
So long ey hangar. name, and praise one Five." 
And Swift, in bis ballad on * Corinna; * 
“ Her common-pleve book ali gallant ts . 
Of scandal now a — 
She pours 4 out ta 
Or memoirs of the New a | 








LXXIVIII. 

| What Juan saw ond underwest shall be 
My topic, with of course the due restriction 

| which is required by proper courtesy ; 

| And recollect the work is only fiction, 

And that I sing of neither mine nor me, 

|” Tphough every scribe, im: some slight turn of diction, 


Will bint allusions never meant, We'er doubt 
This—when I speak, I don't hint, but epeck out. 
LXXXIX. 


Whether he married with the third or fourth 
Offspring of some sage husband-hunting countess, 
Or whether with some virgin of more worth 
(I mean in Fortune's matrimonial bounties) 
Hic took to regularly peopling Earth, 
Of which your lawful, awful wedlock fount is, — 
Or whether he was taken in for damages, 
For being too excursive in his homages, — 


XC. 

Is yet within the unread events of time. 

Thus far, go forth, thou lay, which I will back 
Against the same given quantity of rhyme, 

For being as much the subject of attack 
As ever yet was any work sublime, 

By those who love to say that white is black. 
So much the better !—-1I may stand alone, 
But would not change my free thoughts for a throne. 


— — — — — — 





Mon Juan. 


CANTO THE TWELFTH.! 


I. 

Or all the barbarous middle ages, that 

Which is most barbarous is the middle age 
Of man! it is—JI really scarce know what ; 

But when we hover between fool and sage, 
And don’t know justly what we would be at — 

A period something like a printed page, 
‘+ Black letter upon foolscap, while our hair 
| Grows grizzled, and we are not what we were ; — 


II. 
Too old for youth, —too young, at thirty-five, 
Toherd with boys, or hoard with good threescore, — 
I wonder people should be left alive ; 
But since they are, that epoch is a bore: 


— — — — 
— —— — — — —— — — — — —— — — — — — — 


? (Cantos XII. XIII., and XIV. appeared in London, in 
fin an unpublished letter to Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Genaa, Jan. i. 1893, we flud the following passage : —* I eer2d 
economiss and do, as I have partly proved to you by my 
id hire revenue of 1622, which almost equals the dttto of the 
United Sentes of America (vide Presidant’s Report to Con- 
press) and do you my parsimony by judicious dis- 
hursements of what ls requisite, and a moderate liquidation. 







tive because careless: and a 


Ve pretty well subsided, as 


tive they on the, 


Love lingers still, although ‘twere late to wive: 
And as for other love, the fllusion’s o'er ; 
And money, that most pure imagination, - 
Gleams only through the dawn of its creation. # 
UI. 
O Gold! Why cafl we misers miserable ? $ 
Theirs is the pleasure that can never pall; 
Theirs is the best bower anchor, the chain cable 
Which holds fast other pleasures great and small. 
Ye who but see the saving man at table, 
And scorn his temperate board, as none at all, 
And ‘wonder how the wealthy can be sparing, 
Know not what visions spring from each cheese-paring. 


IV. 
Love or lust makes man sick, and wine much sicker ; 
Ambition rends, and gaming gains a loss ; 
But making money, slowly first, then quicker, 
And adding still a little through each cross 
(Which wid come over things), beats love or liquor, 
The gamester’s counter, or the stutesman’s dross. 
O Gold! I still prefer thee unto paper, 
Which makes bank credit like a bank of vapour. 


V. 
Who hold the balance of the world? ‘Who reign 
O’er congrese, whether royalist or liberal ? 
Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain ? 4 fall). 
(That make old Europe's journals squeak and gibber 
Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain 
Or pleasure ? Who make politics run glibber all ? 
The shade of Buonaparte’s noble daring ? — 
Jew Rothschild, and his fellow-Christian, Baring. 


Vi. 

Those, and the truly liberal Lafitte, 

Are the true lords of Europe. Every loan 
Is not a merely speculative hit, 

But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 
Republics also get involved a bit ; 

Columbia’s stock hath holders not unknown 
On 'Change; and even thy silver soil, Peru, 
Must get itself discounted by a Jew. 


VIL 

Why call the miser miserable ? as 

I said before: the frugal life {is his, 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise: a hermit would not rofss 
Canonization for the self-same cause, 

And wherefore blame gaunt wealth’s austeritles ? 
Because, you'll say, nought calls for such a trial ; — 
Then there’s more merit in his self-denial, 


very verge of thirty-five. I al looked to about thirty as 
the of ak real or flerce delight in the passiona, and 
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720 BYRONS WORKS, OANTO. xu. 


1. 
“ Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, — 
for love ; 


| 

, [bard ; 
Is heaven, and heaven is love: "%—so sings the 
| 











* 


Vir. 

He is your only poet. ; passion, pure, 

And sparkling on from heap ‘to heap, displays, 
Possess'd, the ore, of which mere Aopes allure 

Nations athwatt the deep: the golden rays 
Flash up in ingots from the mine obscure: 

On him the diamond pours its brillant blaze, 
While the mild emerald’s beam shades down the dies 
' Of other stones, to soothe the miser’s eyes. 


Ix. 
( he lands on either side are his; the ship 
From Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay 1, unloads 
For him the fragrant produce of each trip ; 
Beneath his cars of Ceres groan the roads, 
And the vine blushes like Aurora's lip ; 
His very cellars might be kings’ abodes ; 
While he, despising every sensual call, 
| Commands—the intellectual lord’ of ail. 







Which it were rather difficult to prove 
(A thing with poetry in general hard). 
Perhaps there may be something in “the grove,” : 
At least it rhymes to “love: but I’m prepared 
To doubt (no less than landlords of thelr rental) 
If “courts” and “ camps” be quite so sentimental, 









XIV, 

But if Love don't, Cash does, and Cash alone : 

Cash rules the grove, and fells it too besides ; 
Without cash, camps were thin, and courts were none ; 

Without cash, Malthus tells you-—“ take no 
So Cash rules Love the ruler,on hisown _[brides,”+ 

High ground, as virgin Cynthia sways the tides ; 
And as for “ Heaven being Love," why not say ‘ioney | 
Is wax? Heaven is not Love, ‘tis Matrimony. | 

| 


X. 
Perhaps he hath great projects in his mind, XV. 
To build a college, or to found a race, ? Is not all love prohibited whatever, 
A hospital, a church, —and leave behind | Excepting marriage ? which is love, no doubt, 
Some dome surmounted by his meagre face : After a sort ; but somehow people never fout, ; 
Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind | _ With the same thought the two words have help’ 
| 


Even with the very ore which makes them base; | Love may exist with marriage, and should ever, 


— — — — UP — — — —— — — — 
ö— — —— — —— — — —— ——— — 


Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, And marriage also may exist without ; 


Or revel in the joys of calculation, But love sana banns is both asin and shame, | 
xr ; And ought to go by quite another name. f 

| But whether all, or each, or none of these XVI. it 
May be the hoarder’s principle of action, Now if the “ court,” and “camp,” and “grove,” be ° 
The fool will call such mania a disease : — { Recruited all with constant married men, {not 


What is his own ? Go— look at each transaction, | Who never coveted their neighbour's lot, 
Wars, revels, loves——do these bring men more ease I say that line’s a lapsus of the pen; — ‘ 
Than the mere plodding through esch “ vulgar | Strange too in my “ buon camerado” Scott, | 

l 


— — — — — — — 
— — — — — —ñ—— — 


fraction ?” So celebrated for his morals, when 
Or do they benefit mankind? Lean miser ! My Jeffrey hefd him up as an example 5 
| Let spendthrifts’ heirs inquire of yours— who's wiser? | ‘To me ; — of which these morals are a sample. . 
XII. XVI. i 
How beauteous are rouleaus! how charming chests | Well, if I don’t succeed, I Aave succecded, ; 
Containing ingots, bags of dollars, coins ‘ And that’s enough; succeeded in my youth, " 
(Not of old victors, all whose heads and crests The only time when much success is needed : ) 
Weigh not the thin ore where their visage shines, | And my success produced what I, in sooth, ; 


{ 
| | But) of fine unclipt gold, where dully rests Cared most about; it need not now be pleaded — - 
Some likeness, which the glittering cirque confines, : | Whate’er it was, twas mine; I’ve paid, in truth, 7 
Of modern, reigning, sterling, stupid stamp : — Of late, the penalty of such success, I" 
Yes! ready money is Aladdin's lamp. But have not learn’d to wish it any less. 


2 We have nonotion that Lord Byron had any mischievous | 
, intention in these publications, and readily acguit him ofany || 
wish to corrupt the morals, or — the happiness of his = 
readers; but it is our duty to say, that much of what he bas 
ublished appears to us to have this tendency. How opposite , 
o this is the system, or the temper, of the great author of 
Waverley! With all his unrival wer of invention and 
judgment, of pathos aad pleasantry, the tenour of his senti- 
ments is uniformly generous, ind t, and ehumoured: 
and so remote frum the bitterness of nilsanthropy, that he 


4 [Chiaa.J 
2 [* Die, and endow a college, or a cat." - Pors.] 
s “* Love rules the court, the camp, the gro 

t And men below, and saints shave: coe 


And lore is heaven, and heaven is love.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.) 


| 4 [Mr. Malthus tells us, that the way to reduce our poor. 
i rates is to persuade the lower orders to continence; to dis- 
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oauro XH. 


SVL. 
That suit in ‘Chancery, —- which seme persons — 
In an appeal to the unborn, whom they, 
In the faith of their procreative creed, 
Baptise posterity, or future clay, -— 
To me seems but'a dublous kind of reed 
To lean on for support in any ‘way ; 
Since odds are that posterity will know | 
No more of them, than they of her, I trow. 
SIX. 
Why, I’m posterity — and so are you ; 
And whom do we remember? Not a hundred. 
Were every memory written down all true, 
The tenth or twentieth name would be but 
dblunder'd ; 
Even Plutarch’s Lives have but pick’d out a few, 
And'gainst those few yourannalists have thunder’d ; 
And Mitford ! in the nineteenth century 
|! Gives, with Greek truth, the good old Greek the lie.2 
| XX. 
1 Good people all, of every degree, 
(| Ye gentle readers and ungentle writers, 
' In this twelfth Canto ‘tis my wish to be 
As serious as if I had for inditers 
Malthus and Wilberforce : — the last set free 
| The Negroes, and is worth a million fighters ; 
| While Wellington has but enslaved the Whites, 
' And Malthus does the thing ’gainst which he writes. 
XXI. 
I’m seriuus—so are all men upon paper ; 
And why should I not form my speculation, 
| And hold up to the sun my little taper 75 
‘ Mankind just now seem wrapt in meditation 
; On constitutions and steam-boats of vapour ; 
' While sages write against all procreation, 
Unless a man can calculate his means 
Of feeding brats the moment his wife weans. 
| 
| 


XXII. 
That 's noble | That's romantic ! For my part, 
: J think that “Philo-genitiveness ” is-— 
' (Now here's a word quite after my own heart, 
Though there’s a shorter a good deal than this, 
If that politeness set it not apart ; 
But I'm resolved to say nought that's amiss )— 
| I say, methinks that “ Philo-genitiveness ” 4 
.: Might meet from men a little more forgivencss. 
| XXIL. 
And now to business, —-O my gentle Juan! 
: Thou art in London —in that pleasant place, 
Where every kind of mischief ’s daily brewing, 
|  Whieh can await warm youth in its wild race. 
| "Tis true, that thy career is not a new one ; 
| ‘Thou art no novice in the headlong chase 
| Of early life; but this is a new land, 


| Which — can never understand. 
| _,! See Mitford's 
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DON JOAN: : 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


What with a smell — of climate, 
Of hot or-cold, mercurial or sedate, 

I could send forth my mandate like a primate 
Upon the rest of Europe's social state ; 
But thou art the most difficult to rhyme ut, 

Great Britain, which the Muse may penetrate. 
Alt countries have their “ Lions,” but in thee 
There is but one superb menagerie. : 

XXV. 

But I am sick of politics, Begin, 

“ Panlo Majora.” Juan, undecided 
Amongst the paths of being “ taken in,” 

Above the ice had like a skater glided ; 
When tired of play, he flirted without sin 

With some of those fair creatures who have prided 
Themselves on innocent tantalisation, 
And hate all vice except its reputation. 

XXVI. 

But these are few, and in the end they make 

Some devilish escapade oy stir, which shows 
That even the purest people may mistake 

Their way through virtue's primrose paths of snows ; 
And then men stare, as if a new ass spake 

To Balaam, and from tongue to ear o’erflows 
Quicksilyer small talk, ending (if you note it) 
With the kind world’s amen — “ Who would have 

thought it ?” 


XXVII. 
The little Leila, with her Orient eyes, 
And taciturn Asiatic disposition, 
(Which saw alt Western things with small surpris:, 
To the surprise of people of condition, 
Who think that novelties are butterfifes 
To be pursued as food for inanition, ) 
Her charming figure and romantic history 
Became a kind of fashionable mystery. 
XXVIIL 
The women much divided —as is usual 
Amongst the sex in little things or great. {all — 
Think not, fair creatures, that I mean to abuse you 
I have always liked you better than I state : 
Since I've grown moral, still I must accuse you all 
Of being apt to talk at a great rate ; 
And now there was a general sensation 
Amongst you, about Leila’s education. 


XXIX. 

In one point only were you settled —— and 

You had reason ; * was that a young child of grace, 
As beautiful as her own native land, : 

And far away, the last bud of her race, 
Howe’er our friend Don Juan might command 

Himeelf for five, four, three, Gr two years’ space, 
Would be much better taught beneath the eye 
Of peeresses whose follies had run dry. 
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So first there was & generous emulation, 

And then there sas 4 general competition, 
To undertake the orphan's education. 

As Juan was a person of condition, 
It had beea ah affront on this occasion 

To talk ot subscription or petition ; 
But sixteen dewagers, ten unwed she sages, 
‘Whose tale belongs to “ Hallam’s Middle Ages,”’ 


XXX. 

And one or two sad, separate wives, without 

A fruit to bloom upon their withering bough — 
Begged to bring up the little girl, and “ont,” — 

For that’s the phrase that settles all things now, 
Meaning a virgin's first blush at a rout, 

And all her points as thorough-bred to show : 
And I assure you, that Hke virgin honey 
Tastes their first season (mostly if they have moncy). 


XXXIL. 
How all the needy honourable misters, 
Each out-at-elbow peer, or desperate dandy, 

The watchful mothers, and the careful sisters, 
(Who, by the by, when clever, are more handy 
At making matches, where “ ‘t is gold that glisters,” 

Than their he relatives), like files o'er candy 
Buzz round “ the Fortune ” with their busy battery, 
To turn her head with waltzing and with flattery ! 


XXXIII. 

Each aunt, each cousin, hath her speculation ; 

Nay, married dames will now and then discover 
Such pure disinterestedness of passion, 

I've known them court an heiress for their lover. 
“ Tantene!”] Such the virtues of high station, 

Even in the hopeful Isle, whose outlet ’s ““ Dover !” 
While the poor rich wretch, ohject of these cares, 
Has cause to wish her sire had had male heirs. 


SEXIV. 

Some are soon bagg’d, and some reject three dozen. 
*T is fine to see them scattering refusals 

And wild dismay o'er every angry cousin ’ 
(Friends of the party), who begin accusals, 

Such as —“ Uniess Miss (Blank) meant to have chosen 
Poor Frederick, why did she accord perusals 

To his billets? Why waits with him? Why, I pray, 

Look yes last night, and yet say no to-day ? 


- XXXV. 
“ Why ? —Why ? ~~ Besides, Fred really was atiach'd ; 
T was not her fortune — he has enough without : 
The time will come she ‘Tl wish that she had snatch’d 
So good an opportunity, no doult : — 
But the oid March some plan had hatch'd, 
As I'll tell Aurea at to-morrow’s rout : 
Ané sfter all poor Frederick may do better — 
Pray did you see her answer to his letter ?” 


— —— — — — — —— — 


— e — — SO OR — ———— SNR — — 


| XXXVI. 

Smart uniforms and sparkling coronets 

Ave spurn'd tn torn, tuntil her torn arrives, 
After male low of time, and ‘hearts, and bets 

Dpon the sweepstakes for cuhetantlal wives ; 
And when at last the pretty creature gets 

‘Some: who fighis, or writes, or drives, 
It soothes the awkward eyuad of the rejected 
To find bow very tadly she selected. 


‘ [* Tunteme anknis culestites ire I” — Ving.) ‘ 


— — — ⸗ 
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BYRON'S WORKS. 
| | 


CANTO xn. 

XXXVI. 
For sometimes they accept .some — 

Worn out with importunity; or 
(But here perhaps the utances ay een 

To the lot of him who scarce pursued at all 
A hazy widower turn’d of forty ‘s sure 2 

(if ‘tis not vain examples to recall) 
To draw a high prize: now, howe'er he got her, 1 
Ses nought miore strange in this than. t’ other lottery, 


XXXVI. 

I, for my part—(one “ modern tustance” mare 

“« True, ‘tis a pity—pity ‘tis, ‘tis — 
Was chosen from out an aratory score, 

Albeit my years were less — than few ; 
But though I also had reform'd before 

Those became one who soon were to be two, 
I°ll not gainsay the generous public's ‘voice, 
That the young lady made a monstrous chotce. 


XXXIX. 

Oh, pardon my digression — or at least 

Peruse | "Tis always with a moral end 
That J disvert, like grace before a feast : 

For like an aged aunt, or tiresome friend, 
A rigid guardian, or a zealous priest, 

My Mase by exhortation means to mend 
All people, at all times, and in most places, 
Which puts my Pegasus to these grave paces. 


XL. 
But now I’m guing to be immoral; now 
I mean to show things really as they are, 
Not as they ought to be: for I avow, 

That till we see what's what in fact, we're far 
From much improvement with that virtuous plough 
Which skims the surface, leaving scarce a scar 
Upon the black loam long manured by Vice, 

Only to keep its corn at the old price. 


XLI. 

But first of little Leila we'll dispose ; 

For like a day-dawn she was young and pure, 
Or like the old comparison of snows, 

Which are more pure than pleasant to be sure. 
Like many people everybody knows, 

Don Juan was delighted to secure 
A goodly guardian for his infant charge, 
Who might not profit much by being at large. 


ALY. 
Besides, he had found out he was no tutor 
(I wish that others would find out the same), 
And rather wish'd in such things to stand ncutcr, 
For silly wards will bring their guardians blame : 
So when he saw each ancient dame a suitor. 
To make his little wild Astatic tame, 
Consulting “ the Society for Vice 
Suppression,” Lady Pinchbeck was his choice. 
XLII. 
Olden she was-—-but had bees very young; 
Virtuous she was—and had been, I beifeve i 


Although the world has such an evil tongue 
That but my chaster ear will not receive 
An echo of a syllable that's wrong : 


In fact, there's nothing makes me so much grieve, 
As that abominable tittie-tattie, 
Which is the cud eschew'd by bumen cattle. 


2 This tine may pussle the commentators more thas the 
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CANTO Kil. DON ava. a3 
— SLAY. Adversity is the first path to truth : 
Moreover I've rémack'd (and I was once He who hath proved war, sturm, or woman's age, 
|| A slight observer in a modest way), Whether bits winters be eighteen or eighty, 
ii And so may every one except a dutice, Hath won the experience which fs deeen'd so weight}, 
i —— — 
| Besides their knowledge world, and sense 
| Of the sad consequerice of going astray, How far it profits 1s another matter. —. 
Are wiser in their warnings "gainst the woe Our hero gladly saw his little charge 


Which the mere passioniess can never know. 


XLV. 
While the Karsh prude indemnifies her virtue 
By railing at the unknown and envied passion, 
Seeking fax leus to save you than to hurt you, 








Or, what's still worse, to put you out of fashion, — 


| 

i The kinder veteran with calm words will court you, 
| Entreating you to pause before you dash on ; 

| E and illustrating the riddle 

| Of epic Love's beginning, end, and middle. 


| 

| 

| XLVI. 

‘| Now whether it be thus, or that they are stricter, 

| As better knowing why they should be so, 

i' [ think you'll find from many a family picture, 

|| ‘That daughters of such mothers as may know 

|; The world by experience rather than by lecture, 

|, Turn out much better for the Smithfield Show 

| Of vestals brought into the marriage mart, 

‘Than those bred up by prudes without a heart. 
XLVII. 

| Isaid that Lady Pinchbeck had been talk’d about — 
As who has not, if female, young, and pretty ? 

i But now no more the ghost of Scandal stalk’d about ; 
f She merely was deem'd amiable and witty, 

‘{ And several of her best bon-mots were hawk’d about : 
|| ‘Then she was given to charity and pity, 

;, And pass’d (at least the latter years of life) 

|' For being a most exemplary wife. 

t 
| 
| 


XLVIII. 

. High in high circles, gentle in her own, 

| She was the mild reprover of the young, 

| Whenever — which means every day — they ‘d shown 
; An awkward inclination to go wrong. 

; The quantity of good she did’s unknown, 

| Or at the least would lengthen out my song : 

| In brief, the little orphan of the East 

f Had raised an interest in her, which increased. 


| 
| 
i 
|, Juan, too, was a sort of favourite with her, 

1 Because she thought him a good heart at bottom, 

i A little spolf'd, but not so altogether ; 

! Which was a wonder, if you think who got him, 

| And how he had been toss'd, he scarce knew whither: 
| ‘Though this might ruin others, it did not him, 

i At least entirely for he had seen too many 
| Changes in youth, to be surprised at any. 


L. 
And these vleiacitudes tell best in youth ; 
For when they happen at a riper age, ‘ 
People are apt to blame the Vater, forsooth, 
And wonder Providence is nat more sage. 
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Safe with a lady, whose inst grown-up daughter 
Being long married, and thus set at large, 

Had left all the accomplishments she taught her 
To be transmitted, like the Lord Mayer's barge, 

To the next comer; or — as tt will tell 

More Muse-like -—like to Cytherea’s shetl, 


LIL 
I call such things transmission ; for there is 
A floating balaace of accomplishment, 

Which forms a pedigree from Miss to Miss, 
According as their minds or backs are bent. 
Some waltz; some draw ; some fathom the abyss 
Of metaphysics ; others are content 
With music ; the most moderate shine as wits ; 

While others have a genius turn’d for fits, 


LOL 
But whether fits, or wits, or harpsichords, 
Theology, fine arts, or finer stays, 
May be the baits for gentlemen or lords 
With regular descent, in these our days, 
The last year to the new transfers its hoards ; 
New vestals claim men’s eyes with the same praise 
Of “ elegant” ef cetera, in freah batches — 
All matchless creatures, and yet bent on matches. 


LIV. 

But now I will begin my poem. “Tits 

Perhaps a little strange, if net quite new, 
That from the first of Cantos up to this 

I’ve not begun what we have to go through. 
These first twelve books are merely fiourishes, 

Preludios, trying just a string or two 
Upon my lyre, or making the pegs sure ; 
And when so, you shall have the overture. 


LY. 

My Muses do not care a pinch of rosin 

About what's called success, or not succeeding : 
Such thoughts are quite below the strain they have 

chosen ; 

*T is a “* great moral lesson”! they are reading. 
I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 

Cantos would do; but at Apollo's pleading, 
If that my Pegasus should not be founder'd, 
I think to canter gently through a hundred. 


LVA. 

Don Juan. saw that microcosm on stilts, 

Yclept the Great World ; for it is the least, 
Although the highest: ‘but as swords have hilis 

By which their power of mischief is increased, 
When man in battle or in quarrel tilts, 

Thus the low world, north, south, or west, or east, 
Must, still obey the high *— which is their handle, 
Their moon, thelr eun, their gas, the Parthing candice. 
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‘EVI. 


He had many friends who had many wives, and was _ 


Well look’d pon by both, to that extent 
Of friendship which you may accept or pass, 

It does nor gaud nor harm ; being merely meant 
To keep the wheels going of the higher class, 

And draw them nightly when a ticket's sent 3 
And what with masquerades, and fetes, and balls, 
For the first scason such a life scarce palls. 


LVOL 

A young unmarried man, with a good name 

And fortune, has an awkward part to play ; 
For good society is bat a game, 

« ‘The royal game of Goose 1,” as I may say, 
Where everybody has some separate aim, 

An end to anewer, or a plan to lay — 
The single ladies wishing to be double, 
The married ones to save the virgins trouble. 


LIX. 

I don't mean this as general, but particular 

Examples may be found of such pursuits : 
Though several aleo keep their perpendicular 

Like poplars, with good principles for roots ; 
Yet many bave a method more reticular — 

“ Fishers for men,” like sirens with soft lutes : 
For talk six times with the same single lady, 
And you may get the wedding dresses ready. 


LX. 
Perhaps you U have a letter from the mother, 
To say her daughter's feelings are trepann’d ; 
Perhaps you Tl have a visit from the brother, 

Ali strut, and stays, and whiskers, to demand 
What “your intentions are? "-— One way or other 
It seems the virgin’s heart expects your hand: 
And between pity for her case and yours, 

You'll add to Matrimony’s list of cures. 


LXI. 
I've known a dozen weddings made even thus, 
And some of them high names: I have also known 
Young men who—thongh they hated to discuss 
Pretensions which they never dream’d to have 
Yet neither frighten’d by a female fos, (shown — 
Nor by mustachios moved, were let alone, 
And lived, as did the broken-hearted fair, 
In happier plight than {f they form’d a pair. 


LXI. 

There 's also nightly, to the uninitiated, 

A peril —- not indeed like love or marriage, 
But not the Jess for this to be depreciated : 

It is——I meant and mean not to disparage 
The show of virtue even in the vitisated — 

It adds an outward grace unto their carriage — 
But to denounce the amphibious sort of harlot, 
“ Couleur de rose,” who's neither white nor scarict. 


LAU. 
Bach is your cold coquette, who can't say “ No,” 
And won't acy “ Yes,” and keeps you on and off-ing 
On 2 leo-shore, til it begins to hlow-— 
Then sees your heart wreck’d with an inward 


Ld 
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This works a world of sentimental woe, 

And sends new Werters yearly to their coffin ; 
| But yet is merely innocent Artatio 

Not quite adultery, but adulteration. 
aa: LXIV. | 
: © Ye gods, I grow a talker!" Let ws prate. 
' ‘The next of perils, though I place it sterncst, 
Is when, without regard to “ church or state,” 

A wife makes or takes love in upright earnest, 
Abroad, such things decide few women’s fate — 
, _ (Such, early traveller! is the truth thou learnest)__ 
: But in old England, when a young bride errs, 
‘ Poor thing! Eve's was a trifling case to hers, 


{ 

LXV. 

: For ‘tis a low, newspaper, humdrum, lawsuit 

| Country, where s young céuple of the same ages 

| Can't form a friendship, but the world o'erawes it. 

| Then there's the vulgar trick of those d—d damayes: 
' A verdict-— grievous foe to those whe cause it! — 

' Forms a sad climax to romantic homages ; 

' Besides those soothing speeches of the pleaders, 

' And evidences which regale all readers. 


LXVI. 
But they who blunder thus are raw beginners; 
A little genial sprinkling of hypocrisy 
Has saved the fame of thousand splendid sinners, 
The loveliest oligarchs of our gynocracy ; 
: You may see such at all the balls and dinners, 
Among the proudest of our aristocracy, 
So gentic, charming, charitable, chaste — 
And all by having ¢act as well as taste. 


LXVIL 
; Juan, who did not stand in the predicament 
{ Of a mere novice, had one safeguard more; 
| For he was sick-——no, ‘twas not the word sick I 
meant — 
' But he had seen so much good loye before, 

, That he was not in heart so very weak ; — I meant 
But thus much, and no sneer against the shore 
Of white cliffs, white necks, bluc eyes, bluer stockings, 
Tithes, taxes, duns, and doors with double knockings. 


LXVII. 
But coming young from lands and scenes romantic, 
Where lives, not lawsuits, must be risk’d for Passion, 
And Passion’s self must have a spice of frantic, 
Into a country where ‘tis half a fashion, 
| Seem’d to him half commercial, half pedantic, 
|  Howe’er he might esteem this moral nation : 
| Besides (alas! his taste-—forgive and pity !) 
At first he did not think the women pretty. 


' I aay at Aret - ſor he found out at lasé, 

But by degrees, that they were fairer far 
Than the more glowing dames whote lot is cast 
Beneath the influence of the eastern star. 

A farther proof we should not Judge in haste ; 

Yet inexperience could not be his bar 
To taste: the truth is, if men would confess, 
That novelties please less than they iayrees. 
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LXX. 
Though travell'd, I have never had the luck to 
Trace up those shuffling negroes, Nile or Niger, 
To that impracticable place Timbuctoo, 
Where Geography finds no one to oblige her 
With such a chart as may be safely stuck to — 
For Europe plonghs in Afric like “ bos piger:” 
But if I Aad been at Timbuctod, there 
No doubt I should be told that black fs fair. ! 


LXXI. 

It is. I will not swear that black is white ; 

But I suspect in fact that white is black, 
And the whole matter rests upon eye-sight. 

Ask a blind man, the best judge. You'll attack 
Perhaps this new position — but I'm right ; 

Or if I'm wrong, I'll not be ta‘en aback : — 
He hath no morn nor night, but all is dark 
Within ; and what seest thou? A dubious spark. 


LXXIL 

But I’m relapsing into metaphysics, 

That labyrinth, whose clue is of the same 
Construction as your cures for hectic phthisics, © 

Those bright moths fluttering round a dying flame : 
And this reflection brings me to plain physics, 

And to the beauties of a foreign dame, 
Compared with those of our pure pearls of price, 
| Those polar summers, all sun, and some ice. 


LXXIII. 

Or say they are like virtuous mermaids, whose 

Beginnings are fair faces, ends mere fishes ; — 
Not that there’s not a quantity of those 

Who have a due respect for their own wishes. 
Like Russians rushing from hot baths to snows ° 

Are they, at bottom virtuous even when vicious: 

i They warm into a scrape, but keep of course, 
| As a reserve, a plunge into remorse. 


LXXIV. 

But this has nought to do with their outsides. 
‘| said that Juan did not think them pretty 
.| At the first blush ; for a fair Briton hides 
1 Half her attractions — probably from pity — 
.| And rather calmly into the heart glides, 

Than storms it as a foe would take a city ; 

:| But once there (if you doubt this, prithee try) 
: She keeps it for you like a true ally. 


* * — — — — — — — — — — — — — —t — — — — — — —— — 
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LXXV. 
She cannot step as does an Arab varb, 

Or Andalusian girl from mass returning, 
Nor wear as gracefully as Gauls her garb, 

Nor in her eye: Ausonia’s glance is burning ; 
Her voice, though sweet, is not so fit to warb- 
3} _ le those bravuras (which I still am learning ; 
To like, though I have been seven years in Italy, 
And have, or had, an car that served me prettily) ;-—— | 


LXXVI. | 
She cannot do these things, nor one or two 
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For me, I leave the matter where I find it, 


' People some ten times less in fact to mind it, 


But aggravate the crime you have not prevented, 
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Which takes so much — to give the devil his due · 

Nor is she quite so ready with her amiley'.. . 
Nor settles all things in one interview, ee 
(A thing approved as.saving time and toll) ;--- |. 
But though the soll may give you time and tro 
Well cultivated, it will render double, 


' LXXVIL. F 

And if in fact she takes to a “ grande passion,” 
It is a very serious thing indeed : 

Nine thmes in ten ‘tis but caprice or fashion, 
Coqguetry, or a wish to take the lead, 

The pride of a mere child with a uew sash on, 
Or wish to make a rival’s bosom bleed: 

But the tenth instance will be a tornado, 

For there’s no saying what they will or may do. 


LXXVIIM. 

The reason ’s obvious ; if there’s an éclat, 

They lose their caste at once, as do the Parias ; 
And when the delicacies of the law 

Have fill’d their papers with their comments various, 
Society, that china without. flaw, 

(The hypocrite !) will banish them like Martus, 
To sit amidst the ruins of their guilt :5 
For Fame’s a Carthage not so soon rebuilt. 


4 


LXXIX. 

Perhaps this is as it should be; — it is 

A comment on the Gospel’s “ Sin no more, 
And be thy sins forgiven : — but upon this 

I leave the saints to settle their own score. 
Abroad, though doubtless they do much amiss, 

An erring woman finds an opener door 
For her return to Virtue——as they call 
That lady, who should be at home to all. 
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Knowing that such uneasy virtue leads 


And care but for discoveries, and not deeds. 
And as for chastity, you U never bind it 
By all the laws the strictest lawyer pleads, 


By rendering desperate those who had else repented. 


LXXXL 
But Juan was no ‘casuist, nor had ponder‘d 
Upon the moral lessons of mankind :. 
Besides, he had not seen of several handred 
A lady altogether to his mind. 
A little “ blasé”-—‘tis not to be wonder'd 
At, that his heart had got a tougher rind: 
And though not valiner from his past success, 
No doubt his sensibilities were less. 


LXXXII. 
He also had been busy seeing tignts — 
The Parliament and all the other houses ; 
Had sat beneath the gallery at nights, 
To hear debates whose thunder roused (not rouses > 
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The world to gase upon those northern lights, 
' Which Sash’d as fer as where the musk-bull 


browses; 3 
He had: also stood at.tlints bebind the throne — 
But Geey® was wot arrived, and Chatham gone. ® 


LXXXII. 

He saw, however, at the closing session, 

That noble sight, when really free the nation, 
A king in constitutional possession 

Of such a throne as is the proudest station, 
Though despots know it not - till the progression 

Of freedom shall complete their education. 
Tis not mere splendour makes the show august 
To eye or heart—-it is the people's trust. 


LXXXIV. 

There, too, he saw (whate’er he may be now) 

A Prince, the prince of princes at the time, ¢ 
With fascination in his very bow, 

And fall of promise, as the spring of prime. 
Though royaity was written on his brow, 

He had then the grace, too, rare in every clime, 
Of being, withont alloy of fop or beau, 
A finish’d gentleman from top to toe. § 


LXXXV. 
And Juan was received, as hath been said, 
Into the best society; and there 
Occurr’d what often happens, I'm afraid, 
However disciplined and debonnatre : — 
The talent and good humour he display'd, 
Besides the mark’d distinction of his air, 
Exposed him, as was natural, to temptation, 
Even though hiroself avoided the occasion. 


LXXXVI. 
Bat what, and where, with whom, and when, and why, 
Is not to be put hastily together ; 
And as my object is morality 
(Whatever people say), I don’t know whether 
I°ll leave a single reader's eyelid dry, 
But harrow up his feelings till they wither, 
And hew out a huge monument of pathos, 
As Philip's som proposed to do with Athos. ¢ 


LEXXVIL- 
Here the twelfth canto of our introduction 
Ends. When the body of the book's begun, 
You 'll find it of a different construction 
From what some people say ’t will be when done ; 
The plan at present ’s simply in concoction. 
I can't oblige you, reader, to read on; 


1 Por a and pis of this inhabitant of * polar 
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That 's your affair, not mike; a real spirit 
Should neither court neglect, nor dread to. bear i. 


eens 

And if my thunderbolt not always rattles, 
The worst of tempests and the best of battles, | 

That e’er were brew'd from elements or gore, 
Besides the most sublime of —- Heaven knows what 

else ; 

An usurer could scarce expect much more — 
But my best cante, gave one on astronomy, 
Wil turn upon “ political economy.” 


LXXMIX. 

That is your present theme for popularity: 

Now that the public hedge hath scarce a stake, 
It srows an act of patriotic charity, 

To show the people the best way to break. 
My plan (but I, if but for singularity, 

Reserve it) will be very sure to take. 
Meantime, read all the national-debt sinkers, 
And tell me what you think of our great thinkers. 


Mon Puan. 


CANTO THE THIRTEENTH. 


I, 
I row mean to be serious ; — it is time, 
Since laughter now-a-days is deem'‘d too serious; 
A jest at Vice by Virtue 's call’d a crime, 
And critically held as deleterious: 
Besides, the sad ’s a source of the sublime, 
Although when long a Little apt to weary us; 
| And therefore shall my lay soar high and solemn, 
, As an old temple dwindled to a column. 


II. 
The Lady Adeline Amundeville 
('T is an old Norman name, and to be found 


' In petligrees, by those who wander still 


Along the last fields of that Gothic ground) 
| Was high-born, wealthy by her father’s will, 

And beauteous, even where beauties most abound, 
In Britain — which of course true patriots find 
The goodliest soil of body and of mind. 
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M. 

111 not gainsay them; it is not my cue; 

IN leave them to thelr taste, no doubt the best : 
An eye's an eye, and whether black or blue, 

Is no great matter, so‘tis in request ; 
Tis nonsense to dispute about a hue — 

The kindest may be taken aa 4 test. 
The fair sex should be always falr; and no man, 
Til] thirty, should perceive there °s a plain woman. 


IV. 
And after that serene and somewhat dull 
Epoch, that awkward corner turn'd for days 
More quiet, when our moon's no more at full, 
We may presume to criticise or praise ; 
Because indifference begins to lull 
Qur passions, and we walk in wisdom’s ways; 
Also because the figure and the face 
Hint, that 't is time to give the younger place. 


V. 

. I know that some would fain postpone this era, 

Reluctant as all placemen to resign 

. Their post; but theirs is merely a chimera, 

_ For they have paas'd life’s equinoctial line : 
But then they have their claret and Madeira, 

To irrigate the dryness of decline ; 
And county meetings, and the parliament, 
And debt, and what not, for their solace sent. 


H VL. 

And is there not religion, and reform, 

| Peace, war, the taxes, and what's call’d the “ Na- 
{tion”? 
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‘| The struggle to be pilots in a storm ? 
‘The landed aud the monied speculation ? 
The joys of mutual hate to keep them warm, 
Instead of love, that mere hallucination ? 
| Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure ; 
' Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. 


| 
| 
an 
Rough Johnson, the great moralist, profess’d, 
| Right honestly, “he liked an honest hater !"— 
rE The only truth that yet has been confest 
| Within these latest thousand years or later. 
| Perhaps the fine old fellow spoke in jest :— 
| For my part, Iam but a mere spectator, 
| And gaze where’er the palace or the hovel fs, 
} Much in the mode of Goethe's Mephistopheles ; ° 
| VITL 
‘ But neither love nor hate in much excess ; 
Though 't was not once so. If I sneer sometimes, 
It is because J cannot well do less, 
; And now and then it also suits my rhymes. 
' I should be very willing to redress 
Men’s wrongs, and rather check than punish crimes, 
Had not Cervantes, in that too true tale 
| Of Quixote, shown how all such efforts fail. 
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— x. 
Of all tales t ia the saddest —- and moze sad, 
Because it makes us smile; — ee a 
a pee operand parka reir rata 
His only object, and,‘galast odds to fight . 
Elis guerdon: ‘tis his virtue makes him mad! 
But his adventures form a sorry sight ; — 
A sorrier still is the great. moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have thought. 


a +. 

Redressing injury, revenging wrong, 

To aid the damsel and destroy the caithf ; 
Opposing. singly the united strong, 

From foreign yoke to free the helpless native :— 
Alas! must noblest views, like an old song, 

Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme creative, 
A Jest, a riddle, Fame through thick and thin sought! 
And Socrates himself but Wisdom's Quixote ? 


XI. 
Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away ; 
A single langh demolish’d the right arm. 
Of his own country; —seldom since that day 
Has Spain had heroes. While Romance could charm, 





The world gave ground before her bright array; i 
And therefore have his volumes done such harm, 


That all their glory, as a composition, 
Was dearly purchased by his land’s perdition. % 


XII. 
I’m “ at my old lunes” 4 — digression, and forget ‘ 


The Lady Adeline Amundeville ; 
The fair most fatal Juan ever met, 
Although she was not evil nor meant {0 ; 
But Destiny and Passion spread the net 
(Fate is a good excuse for our own will), 
And caught them ;—what do they not catch, methinks ? 
But I’m not G{dipus, and life’s a Sphinx. 


XM. 

I tell the tale as tt Is told, nor dare 

To venture a solution: “ Davus sum!” > 
And now I will proceed upon the pair. 

Sweet Adeline, amidst the gay world’s hum, 
Was the Queen-Bee, the glass of all that’s fair ; 

Whose charms made all men speak, and wemen 
The last’s a miracle, and such was reckon'd, {dumb. 
And since that time there has not been a second. 


XIV. 
Chaste was she, to detraction'’s desperation, 
And wedded unte one she had loved weil — 
A man known in the councils of the nation, | 
Cool, and quite English, imperturbable, 
Though apt to act with fire upon occasion, | 
Proud of himself and her: the world couki tell | 


| 
| 
| 


Nought against either, ahd both seem’d secure — 
She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 


the spirit of — I think few will 
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| xv. ———— Bas 
Tt chanced some diplomatical relations, He liked the gentle Spantard for his gravity ; 
Arising out of business, often brought He almost honour’d him for his docility 
Himself and Juan in their mutual stations Because, though young, he acquiesced with suavity, 


Into close contact. Though reserved, nor caught Or contradicted but with proud hurility. 
By specious seeming, Juan’s youth, and patience, He knew the world, and would not see depravity 
And talent, gn his haughty spirit wrought, | In faults which sometimes show the soll’s fertllity, 
And form’d a ‘basis of esteem, which ends ‘ If that the weeds o’erlive not the first crop— 
In making men what courtesy calls friends. ' For then they are very difficult to stop. 
XVI.6 | XXIII. 


And thus Lord Henry, who was cautious as And then he talk’d with him about Madrid, 
Reserve and pride could make him, and full slow | Constantinople, and such distant places ; 
In judging men — when once his judgment was : Where people alwnys did as they were bid, 
Determined, right or wrong, on friend or foe, Or did what they should not with foreign graces, | 
Had all the pertinacity pride has, ' Of coursers also spake they: Henry rid | 
Which knows no ebb to its imperious flow, | Well, like most Englishmen, and loved the races; | 
And loves or hates, disdaining to be guided, | And Juan, like a true-born Andalusian, 
Because its own good pleasure hath decided. Could back a horse, as despots ride a Russian, 
XVII. XXIV. 
His friendships, therefore, and no less aversions, And thus acquaintarice grew, at noble routs, 
Though oft well founded, which confirm'd but more And diplomatic dinners, or at other — 
His prepossessions, Hike the laws of Persians For Juan stood well both with Ins and Outs, 


And Medes, would ne'er revoke what went before. As in freemasonry 2 higher brother. 
His feelings had not those strange fits, like tertians, “ Upon his talent Henry had no doubts ; 


Of common likings, which make some deplore | His manner show'd him sprung from a high mother; 
What they should laugh at — the mere ague still And all men like to show their hospitality 
Of men's regard, the fever or the chill. To him whose breeding matches with his quality. 
XVII. XXV. 
“ *T is not in mortals to command success: } At Blank-Blank Square ; — for we will break no squares 
But do you more, Sempronius — don't deserve it,” By naming streets: since men are so censorious, 
And take my word, you won't have any less. And apt to sow an author's wheat with tares, 
Be wary, watch the time, and always serve St ; Reaping allusions private and inglorious, 
Give gently way, when there 's too great a press ; . Where none were dreamt of, unto love's affairs, 
And for your conscience, only learn to nerve it; Which were, or are, or are to be notorious, 


For, like a racer, or a boxer training, That therefore do I previously declare, 
T will make, if proved, vast efforts without paining. Lord Henry’s mansion was in Blank-Blank Square. 


XIX. XXXVI. 
Lord Henry also liked to be superior, | Also there bin * another pious reason 
As most men do, the little or the great ; ‘For making squares and streets anonyraous ; 
The very lowest find out an inferior, ' Which is, that there is scarce a single season 
At least they think so, to exert their state ‘Which doth not shake some very splendid house 
Upon: for there are very few things wearier With some slight heart-quake of dumestic treason — 
Than solitary Pride's oppressive weight, A topic scandal doth delight to rouse : 
Which mortals generously would divide, Such I might stumble over unawares, 
By bidding others carry while they ride. Unless I knew the very chastest squares. 
XX. XXVII. 
In birth, in rank, in fortune likewise equal, _ Ts true, I might have chosen Piccadilly, 
O’er Juan he could no distinction claim ; A place where peccadillos are unknown ; 
In years he hed the advantage of time's sequel ; Dut I have motives, whether wise or silly, 
And, as he thought, in country much the same— For Jetting that pure sanctuary alone. 
Because bold Britons have a tongue and free quill, = ‘Therefore 1 name not square, street, place, until 1 
At which all modern nations vainly aim ; _ Find one where nothing naughty can be shown, 
And the Lord Henry was a great debater, ' A vestal shrine of innocence of heart : 
So that few mensbers kept the house up later. Such are———— but I have lost the London Chart. 
XxXI. XXVIIL 
‘These were advantages : and then he thought — At Henry's mansion then, in Blank-Blank Square, 
It was his folble, but by no means sinister — : ‘Was Juan a recherchd, welcome guest, 


That few or none more than hinaseif had caught As many other noble sctons were ; 
‘Court mysteries, having been himself a minister : , And some who had but talent for their crest ; 
He, liked to teach that which he had been taught, Or wealth, which fa a passport everywhere ; 

And greatly shone whenever there had been a stir; | Or even mere fashion, which indeed ’s the best 
And reconciled all qualities which grace man, Reeommendation; and to be well drest 
Always a patriot, and sometimes a placeman. Will very often supersede the rest, - 

1 mortals commend success “ pretty 
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In senates, at the bar, in wordy feud, 
Where’er collective wisdom can parade, 

Which is the only cause that we can guess 

Of Britain's present wealth and happiness ; — 


‘ XXX. 
But as “ there's safety” grafted in the number 

«“ Of counsellors,” for men, — thus for the sex 
A large acquaintance lets not Virtue slumber ; 

Or should it shake, the choice will more perplex — 
Variety itself will more encumber. 

’Midst many rocks we guard more against wrecks ; 
And thus with women : howsoe’er it shocks sume's 
Self-love, there’s safety in a crowd of coxcombs. 

XXXI. 
But Adeline had not the least occasion 

For such a shield, which leaves but little merit 
To virtue proper, or good education. 

Her chief resource was in her own high spirit, 
Which judged mankind at taeir due estimation ; 

And for coquetry, she disdain’d to wear it : 
Secure of admiration, its impression 
Was faint, as of an every-day possession. 

XXXII. 
To all she was polite without parade ; 

To some she show’d attention of that kind 
Which flatters, but is flattery convey'd 

In such a sort as cannot leave behind 
A trace unworthy either wife or maid ; — 

A gentle, genial courtesy of mind, 

To those who were, or pass'd for meritorious, 

Just to console sad glory for being glorious ; 
SXXXITIL 

Which is in all respects, save now and then, 

A dull and desolate appendage. Gaze 
Upon the shades of those distinguish’d men, 

Who were or are the puppet-shows of praisc, 
The praise of persecution. Gaze again 

On the moat favour’d ; and amidst the blaze 
Of sunset halos o'er the laurel-brow'd, 

What can ye recognise ?~— a gilded cloud. 
XXXIV. 
There also was of course in Adeline 

That calm patrician polish in the address, 
Which ne'er can pass the equinoctial line 

Of anything which nature would express ; 
Just as a mandarin finds nothing fine, — 

At least his manner suffers not to guess, 

That anything he views can greatly please. 
Perhaps we have borrow'd this from the Chinese — 


XXXV. 
Perhaps from Horace: his “ Nil admirari” } 
Was what he call'd the “ Art of Happiness ; ” 
An art on which the artists greatly vary, 
And have not yet attain’d to much success. 


[See anid, pe 661.) 
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XXIX, However, ‘tis expedient to be wary: 
And since “ there's safety In a multitude Indifference certes don't produce distress 5 
counsellors,” as Solomon has said, And rash enthusiasm in good society 
Or some one for him, in some sage, grave mood;— { Were nothing but a moral inebriety, 
Indeed we tee the daily proof display'd XXXVI. 


But Adeline was not indifferent: for 
( Now for a common-plave !)} beneath the snow 

As a yolcano holds the lava more | 
Within-—et oatera. Shall I go on?—No! 

I hate to hunt down a tired metaphor, 
So let the often-used volcano go. 

Poor thing! How frequently, by me and others, 

It hath been stirr’d up till its smoke quite smothers ! 


XXXVI 

I'll have another figure in a trice; — 

What say you to a bottle of champagne 7? 
Frozen into a very vinous ice, 

Which leaves few drops of that immortal rain, 
Yet in the very centre, past all price, 

About a Hquid glassful will remain ; 
And this is stronger than the strongest grape 
Could e’er express in its expanded shape : 


XXXVIII. 
Tis the whole spirit brought to a quintessence ; 
And thus the chilliest aspects may concentre 
A hidden nectar under a cold presence. 
And such are many — though I only meant her 
From whom I now deduce these mora! lessons, 
On which the Muse has always sought to enter. 
And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you've broken their confounded ice. 


XXXL. 
But after all they are a North- West Passage 
Unto the glowing India of the soul ; 
And as the good ships sent upon that message 
Have not exactly ascertain’d the Pole 
(Though Parry's efforts look a lucky presage), 
Thus gentlemen may run upon a shoal ; 
For if the Pole’s not open, but all frost 
(A chance still), ‘tis a voyage or vessel lost. 


XL. 
And young beginners may as well commence 
With quiet cruising o’er the ovean woman ; 


While those who are not beginners should have sense 


Enough to make for port, ere Timeahall summon 
With his grey signal-flng; and the past tense, 

The dreary “ Futmus” of all things human, 
Must be declined, while life's thin thread's spun out 
Between the gaping heir and gnawing gout. 

ALI 
But heaven must be diverted ; its diversion 
Is sometimes truculent —~but never mind : 


| The world upon the whole is worth the assertion 


| 


| p. 88.) 


(if but for comfort) that all things are kind : 
And that same devilish doctrine of the Persian, - 
Of the two principles, but leaves behind 
As many doubts as any other doctrine 
Has ever pussied Faith withal, or yoked her in. 
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Ere patriots their true country can remember ;— 
But there’s no shooting (save — Hk Saghecibes. 
I've done with my tirade. The world wae gone; 
The twice two thousand, for whom earth was made, 
Were vanish'd to be what they call alone —. 


— Sasha cane July, 

To recommence in August -—now was done. 
"T is the postilion’s: paradive ;. whecls fy ; 

On roads, east,.south, north, west, there is a run. 
But for post-horses who finds sympathy ? 


— — — — an aan ened 


Man's pity ’s for himself, or for his son, That is, with thirty servants for parade, i 
| Always premising that said son at college As many guests, or more ; before whom groan 
Has not contracted much more debt than knowledge. As many covers, duly, daily laid, 
XLHi. Let none accuse old England's hospitality — 


The London winter's ended in July — Its quantity ia but condensed to quality. 
Sometimes a little later. I don’t err 
In this: whatever other blunders lie 


Upon my shoulders, here I must aver 


L. 
Lord Henry and the Lady Adeline | 
Departed like the rest of their compecrs, 
{ 


My Muse a glass of weatherology ; The peerage, to a mansion very fine; 

For parliament is our barometer : The Gothic Babel of a thousand years. 
Let radicals its other acts attack, None than themselves could boast a longer line, 
Its sessions form our only almanack. Where time through heroes and through beauties ‘| 

XLIV. And oaks as olden as their pedigree [steers; | 
When its quicksilver ’s down at zero, — lo ! Told of their sires, a tomb in every tree. iN 
Coach, chariot, luggage, baggage, equipage ! LL | 


A paragraph in every paper told | 
Of their departure: such is modern fame: 
T is pity that it takes no further hold 
Than an advertisement, or much the same ; 
When, ere the ink be dry, the sound grows cold. 
The Morning Post was foremost to proclaim — 
“ Departure, for his country seat, to-day, 
Lord H. Amundeville and Lady A. 


LU. 
* We understand the splendid host intends 
To entertain, this autumn, a select 
And numerous party of his noble friends; —{correct, 
* Midst whom we have heard, from sources quite 
The Duke of D-—— the shooting season spends, 
With many more by rank and fashion deck’d ; 
Also a foreigner of high condition, 
The envoy of the secret Russian mission.” 


LUI. 
| And thus we see — who doubts the Morning Post ? 
(Whose articles are like the “ Thirty-nine,” 


Wheels whirl from Carlton palace to Soho, 

And happiest they who horses can engage ; 
The turnpikes glow with dust ; and Rotten Row 
Sleeps from the chivalry of this bright age ; 
And tradesmen, with long bills and longer faces, 

Sigh — as the postboys fasten on the traces. 


XLV. 

They and their bills, “ Arcadians both !,” are left 

To the Greek kalends of another session. 
Alas ! to them of ready cash bereft, 

What hope remains? Of hope the ful! possession, 
Or generous draft, conceded as a gift, 

At a long date— till they can get a fresh one -— 
Hawk’d about at a discount, small or large ; 
Also the solace of an overcharge. 


XLVL 
But these are trifles. Downward flies my lord, 
Nodding beside my lady in his carriage. 
Away ! away! “ Fresh horses!" are the word, 
Aud changed as quickly as hearts after marriage ; 
The obsequious landlord hath the change restored; {| Which those most swear to who believe them most)— 
The postboys have no reason to disparage Our gay Russ Spaniard was ordain’d to shine, 
Their fee; bat ere the water'’d wheels may hiss hence, | Deck’d by the rays reflected from his host, 
» The ostler pleads too for a reminiscence. With those who, Pope says, “greatly daring dine.”""— 
XLVIL T is odd, but truc, — last war the News abounded 
*T ts granted; and the valet mounts the dickey — More with these dinners than the kil'd or wounded ; — 


That gentleman of lords and gentlemen ; LIV. 
Also my lady’s gentlewoman, tricky, As thus: “ On Thursday there wes a grand dinner ; 
Trick’é out, but modest more than poet’s pen Present, Lords A. B. C."— Earls, dukes, by name 
Can paint,—“ Cosi viaggino i Ricchi /”® : Announced with no less pomp than victory’s winner : 
(Excuse a foreign sipsiop now and then, { Then underneath, and in the very same 
If but to show I“ve traveli'd: and what’s travel, , Column: date, “Falmouth. There has latély been bere 
Unless it teaches one to quote and cavil 7) ‘ ‘The Slap-dash regiment, so well known to fame 
‘XL VIL ; Whose loss in the late action we regret : 
The London winter and the country summer The vacanctes are Sll'd up — see Gazette.” 
Were well nigh over. ‘Tis perhaps a pity, LV. 
When nature wears the gown that doth become her, | To Norman Abbey whirl'd the noble palz, -~ 
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To lose those best months in a sweaty city, | An old, old monastery once, and now 
And walt until the nightingale grows dumber, Still older mansion 5, —. of a rich and rare 
 Matening debates not very wise or witty, Mix'é Gothic, such as artista all allow 
1 * Avendes amido," oe ight-cap :— hence that -scproaching melencko which | 
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CANDO HEL 


Yew specimens yet left us can compare. 
Withal |; i lies perhaps alittle low, 
Because the monks preferr’d a bill belkind, 
To shelter their devotion from the wind. 2 


LVI. 

It stood embosom'd in a happy valley, 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacaa, in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms ‘gainst the thunder- 

stroke ; 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 

The dappled foresters ; as day awoke, 
The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 
To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 3 


LVIL 

Before the mansion lay a lucid Jake, 4 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around: the wildfowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 
The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 


LVI. 
Its outlet dash’d into a deep cascade, 
Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding, 
; Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet; and thus allay'd, 
Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings through the woods; now clear, now blue, 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 


LIX. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 

(While yet the church was Rome’s) stood half apart 
In a grand arch, which once screen’d many an aisle. 
These last had disappear’d — a toss to art: 

The first yet frown’d superbly o’er the soil, . 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 

Which mourn’d the power of time’s or tempest’s 
In gazing on that venerable arch. [march, 


LX, 
Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 
Twelve saints acs once stvod sanctified in stone ; 
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1[* The — of Newstead Abbey has a most noble and 
majestic a ; being built in the form af the west end 
of a cathedral, ‘adorned with rich carvings and lofty pin- 
nacies,”" — Art. Newstead, in Beauties of England, vol. xii. } 


2 {" How sweetly in front looked the transparent water, 
and the light of religious — — — no architecture 


scarcely fx the kingdom, ex ork cathedral), 
backed by the — splendid fold beauties, diversified by the 
swells of the earth on which they were rooted !" — Tuoro- 
TON's Nottinghamshire.) 


3 {" The beautiful park of Newstede, which once was richly 

ornamented with two thousand seven hundred head of doer, 

uraberiess fin _ is now divided and sub- 
divided into farms.” — Ibid.) 
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With her Son in her blessed arms, look’d round; 


— {i 

— — — 

But these’ had falien, not when the friors feu, A 

But in the war which struck Charles fram his } 
throne, . eo 


When each house was a fortelice — as tell — 
The annuls of full many a line undone, — 

The gallant cavaliers, whe fought in vain 

For these whe knew net to resign or reign, > 


LXL 
But in a higher niche, alone, but crown‘, 
The Virgin-Mother of the God-born Child, § 


— — ——— — ome ee ae 


Spared by some ehance when all beside was spoil'd ; 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. 

This may be superstition, weak or wild, 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship wake some thoughts divime. 


LXI. 
A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 

Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once could enter, | 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph’s wings, 

Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now fainter, 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft 
sings 
The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 


LXII. 
But in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is wihged from one point of heaven, 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical - a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again, | 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 
And harmonised by the old choral wall : 


LXIV. 
Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power . 
(Though less than that of Memnon’s statue 7, warm 
In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fix'd hour) 
To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm ; 
Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower ; 
The cause I know not, nor can solve; but such 
The fact: —I’ve heard it, — once perhaps too much.§ 


— — — — 
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the middle whereof is the Virgin Mary with Babe or.“ — 
Tuoroton.) 


* {The history of ed wonderfid statue seems to ba simply 
thi 8:-~ Herodotus, when he went into Egypt, was shown the 
fragments of a — thrown down some years before by 
Cambyses.. This he calls Memnan : oat says nota syllable 
respecting its emitting a vocal soun prodigy which ap- 
peas to have been en after-thought ° the y orieats of — 
he upper part of this statue has been covered on 

for many ages; it is that which yet semaine on 

which performs the wonders mentioned by so many — 

— Ina word, the whole ay to have been a trick, not M 
adapted to such a place as t, where men went, and still 
go, with a — of Polish —— ae aoe ened to swallow 
the grossest absurdities. or seme sound there 
was), J incline to think, with De. pally proceeded from an 
exvavation near the plinth, the — of mich tight be struck, 
moment, wit of sonorous — 
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ster’s Naterat Magic, p. 234.) 
* [* Next to the Phat woe called Bing 
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Judges in very formidable erminc 
| ‘The accused to think their lordships would determine | 
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LXV. There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Tithin, 
Amidst the court a Gothie fountain play'd, ! Or wilder group of savage Satvatore's : > 
Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings quuint | Here danced Albano’s boys, and here the sea shone 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, ' In Vernet’s ocean lights; and there the stories 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
The spring gush’d through grim mouths of granite His brush with all the blood of all the sahited. 
And sparkjed into basins, — it spent {made, | LXXIt, 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles. | Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine ; 
| There Rembrandt made his darkness equal light, 
LXVI. | Or gloomy Caravaggios gloomier stain 
The mansion's self was vast and venerable, :  Bronsed o’er some lean and stoic anchorite: — 
With more of the monastic than has been But, lo! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, 
Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were stabic, Your eyes to revel in a livelicr sight : 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween : His beli-mouth'd goblet makes me feel quite Danish 4 
An exquisite small chapel had been able, Or Dutch with thirst — What, hot a flask of Rhenish, 
Still unimpair’d, to decorate the scene ; * 
The rest had been reform'd, replaced, or sunk, LXXII. 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. © reader! if that thou canst read, —-and know, 
7 is not enough to spell, or even to read, 
LXVIL — To constitute a reader; there must go 
Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, join'd Virtues of which both you and I have need. 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, Firstly, begin with the beginning — (though 
Might shock a connoisseur; but when combined, That clause is hard); and secondly, proceed : 
’ ae 3 » ° 
— ee : Sate — ——— Thirdly, commence not with the end— or, sinning 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts: In this sort, end at last with the beginning, 
We gaze upon a giant for his stature, LXXIV. 
Nor judge at first if all be true to nature. ' But, reader, thou hast patient been of late, 
LXVUL While I, without remorse of rhyme, or fear, 
Steel barons, molten the next generation Have built and laid out ground at such a rate, 
To allken rows of gay and garter'd earls ; Dan Phebus takes me for an auctioncer. 
Glanced from the walls in goodly — | That poets were so from their earlicst date, 
And Lady Marys blooming into girls, ' By Homer's “ Catalogue of ships” is clear ; 
With fair long locks, had also kept their station: | But a mere modern must be moderate — 
And countesses mature in robes and pearts : _ L spare you then the farniture and plate. 
Also some Leauties of Sir Peter Lely, LXXV. 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them freely. The mellow autumn came, and with it came 
LXIX. The promised party, to enjoy its sweets. 


The corn {s cut, the manor full of game ; 
The pointer ranges, and the sportsman beats 
| In russet jacket : —Jynx-like is his aim ; 
Full grows his bag, and wonderful his feats. 
‘ Ah, nutbrown partridges! Ah, brilliant pheasants: 


Were there, with brows that did not much invite 


His cause by leaning much from might to right: 
Bishops, who had not left a single sermon ; 


Attorneys-general, awful to the sight, ‘ And ah, ye poachers !——'T is no sport for peasants. 

AS QUMINE Wore ( Guess OUT JUGZINCNW Warp Us) LXXVIL 
¢ ham ” + * 
Of the “ Star Chamber” than of “ Hubeas Corpus. An English autumn, though it hath no vines, 
LXX. Bliusning with Bacchant coronals along | 

Generals, some all in armour, of the old The paths, o'er which the far festoon entwines 

And iron time, ere lead had ta’en the lead ; ‘ The red grape in the sunny lands of gong, 7 
Others in wigs of Mariborough's martial fold, _ Math yet a purchased choice of choicest wines ; , 


The claret light, and the Madeira strong. 
If Britain mourn her bleakness, we cun tell her, 
The very best of vineyards is the cellar. 


Huger than twelve of our degenerate breed : 
Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of gold : 
Nimrods, whose catrvas scarce contain'd the stecd ; 


— — 2— 


i; 

— here and there — stern high patriot atoo, LXXVIL | 
could not the placc which h ; 

get en me ; Then, if she hath not that serene decline 

LXXL ' ‘Which makes the southern autumn's day appear | 

But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, ; As if "t would to a second spring resign 
Fatigued with these hereditary glorics, : The season, rather than to winter drear, — 

1 [* From the windows of the gallery over the cloieters, we . . chapel, * —— entire + tts coll is a very handsome spr- 
eo tober cloister — — the centre, used ' eimen ’ le 9 ue Art. New- | 
sinw for fb Vom, Re dat: Newwsead, tn Bewaiios of Tingland, © Cinch Sr he, Gothic yl of springing archos." — | 

‘ 3 Salvator Rosa. 

{The clolsters exactly resemble t of Westmal cep — “ Whate tauch’ softening hue, =| 
Abbey, oaly om ——— best — C Or sasege Rowe dat or earned Peau Srey | 
* abbey, many of its se pens now er in — * 

« ret a” * 
silent repose under the flagged pavement. —EE Data econo — 
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CANTO XIII. ‘ 





—— — — — 
Of in-door comforts stil] she hath a mine, — 

The sea-coal fires, the “ darliest of the year;"! 
Without doors, too, she may compete in mellow, 
As what is lost in green is gain'd in yellow. 


LXXVII. 
And for the effeminate villeggiatura — (chase, 
Rife. with more horns than hounds—she hath the 
So animated that it might allure a 
Saint from his beads to join the jocund race ; 
Even Nimrod’s self might leave the plains of Dura,’ 
And wear the Melton jacket for a space : 
If she hath no wild boars, she hath a tame 
Preserve of bores, who ought to be made game. 


LXXIX. 

The noble guests, assembled at the Abbey, 
Consisted of — we give the sex the pas — 

The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke ; the Countess Crabby ; 
The Ladies Scilly, Busey ;-—— Miss Eclat, 

Miss Bombazeen, Miss Mackstay, Miss O’Tabby, 
And Mrs. Rabbi, the rich banker’s squaw ; 

Also the honourable Mrs. Sleep, 

Who look’d a white lamb, yet was a black sheep: 


LXXX. 

With other Countesses of Blank — but rank ; 

At once the “lie” and the “lite” of crowds ; 
Who pass like water filter’d in a tank, 

All purged and pious from their native clouds ; 
Or paper turn’d to money by the Bank : 

No mattcr how or why, the passport shrouds 
The “ passée" and the past; for good soclety 
Is no Jess famed for tolerance than piety, — 

LXXXI. 
That ia, up to a certain point; which point 

Forms the most difficult in punctuation. 
Appearances appear to form the joint 

On which it hinges in a higher station ; 
And:so that no explosion cry “ Aroint 

Thee, witch!” 4 or each Medea hus her Jason ; 
Or (to the point with Horace and with Pulct) 
“Omne tulit punctum, que miscuit utile dulct." 


LXXXII. 

I can’t exactly trace their rule of right, 

Which hath a little leaning to a lottery. 
I’ve seen a virtuous woman put down quite 

By the mere combination of a coterie ; 
Also a so-so matron boldly fight 

Her way back to the world by dint of plottery, 
And shine the very Siria> of the spheres, 
Escaping with a few slight, scarless snecrs. 


LXXXIII. 
I have seen more than I'll say: — but we will see 
How our villeggiutura will get on. 
The party might consist of thirty-three 
Of highest caste—-the Brahmins of the ton. 
T have named a few, not foremost in degree, 
But ta’en at hazard as the rhyme may run. 


is as fine ag any in the Elegy. 1 wonder that he could have 
the heatt to unit te. Byron Diary, Feb. 1821.) 


⁊ In Assyria. 
* {For a graphic account of Melton Mowbray, the head- 
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| By way of sprinSling, scatter’d amongst these, 

; There also were some Irish absentees. | a 

| LXXXIV. 

There was Parolles, too, the legal bully, 

Who limits all his battles to the bar 

And senate: when invited elsewhere, truly, 

| He shows more appetite for words than war. 
There was the young bard Rackrhyme, who had newly 

Come out and glimmer'd as a six weeks’ star. 

There was Lord Pyrrho, too, the great freethinker ; 
And Sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. 


LXXXV. 
There was the Duke of Dash, who was a duke, 
| “Ay, every inch a” duke; there were twelve peers 
Like Charlemagne’s — and all such peers in look 
And intellect, that neither eyes nor ears 
| For commoners had ever them mistook. 
| There were the six Miss Rawholds-—— pretty dears ! 
All song and sentiment; whose hearts were set 
Less on a convent than a coronct. 


LXXXVI. 

1 There were four Honourable Misters, whose 

Honour was more before their names than after ; 
There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, (here, 

Whom France and Fortune lately deign’d to waft 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse; 

But the clubs found it rather serious laughter, 
' Because -——-such was his magic power to please — 
The dice seem’d charm’d, too, with his repartces. 


LXXXVIL 
There was Dick Dubious, the metaphysician, 
Who loved philosophy and a good dinner ; 
Angle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 
Str Henry Silvercup, the great race-winner. 
There was the Reverend Rodomont Precisian; 
Who did not hate so much the sin as sinner ; 
And Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, 
Good at all things, but better at a bet. 


LXXXVIII. 
There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic guardsman; 
And General Fireface, famous in the field, 
A great tactician, and no less a swordsman, 
Whe ate, last war, more Yankees than he kill’d, 
There was the waggish Welsh Judge, Jeffcries Hards- 
In his grave office so completely skill’d, (man, 
That when a culprit came for condemnation, 
He had his judge's joke for consolation. 


LXXXIX. 
Good company 's a chess-board— there are kings, 
Queens, bishops, knights, rooks, pawns; the world 's 
agame; . 
Save that the puppets pull at their own strings, 
Methinks gay Punch hath something of the same. 
My Muse, the butterfly hath but her wings, 
Not stings, and flits through ether without aim, 
Alighting rarely : — were she but a hornet, 
Perhaps there might be vices which would mourn if. 
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—— of the English chase, see Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ivii. p. 216.) 


wa beifivint wee, witch! the rampeled roayan erie.” —- 


§ Siria, ¢. e. bitch-star. 


© [George Hardinge, Esq., M.P., one of the Welsh 
died in 1816. fis cvorke’ were collected, in 1818, ty i. | 
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XG. 

T had forgotten - but smust not forget-— 

An orator, the latest of the — 
Who had deliver'd well a very se 

Smooth seat bie Bok 
Upon debate: ‘the papers echoed yet 

With his 46aut, which made a strong impression, 
And rank'd with what is every day display’d — 
“The hest first speech that ever yet was made.” 


XCI. 
Proud of his “ Hear hims!” proud, too, of his vote 
{ And lost virginity of oratory, 

Proud of his learning (just enough to quote), 

He revell'd in bis Ciceronian glory : 
With memory excellent to get by rote, 

With wit to hatch a pun or tell a story, 
Graced with some merit, and with more effrontery, 
“ His country’s pride,” he came down to the country. 


XCIL 

There also were two wits by acclamation, 

Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the Tweed, ! 
Both lawyers and both men of education ; 

But Strongbow's wit was of more polish'd brecd ; 
Longbow was rich in an imagination 

As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 

! But sometimes stumbling over a potato, — 


XCIIL 
Strongbow was like a new-tuned harpsichord ; 
But Longbow wild as an ASolian harp, 
With which the winds of heaven can claim accord, 
And make a music, whether flat or sharp. 
Of Strongbow’s talk you would not change a word : 
At Longbow’s phrases you might sometimes carp: 
Both wits——one born so, and the other bred, 
This by his heart —his rival by his head. 


XCIY. 

If all these seem an heterogeneous mass 

To be aveembied at a country seat, 
Yet think, a specimen of every class 

Is better than a humdrum téte-8-téte. 
The days of Comedy are gone, alas | 

When Congreve’s fool could vie with Moliére’s ifte - 
Society is smooth'd to that excess, 
That manners hardly differ more than dress. 


XCV. 
Our ridicules are kept in the back-ground — 
Ridiculous enough, but also dull ; 
Professions, too, are no more to be found 
Professional ; and there is nought to cull 
Of folty’s trait; for though your fools abound, 
Theyre barren, and not worth the pains to puil. 
Society is now one polish'd horde, 
Form’a of two ntighty tribes, the Sores and Bored. 


XCVL 
But from being farmers, we turn gieaners, gleaning 
| The scanty but right-well ¢hresh’d ears of truth ; 
i And, gentle reader! when you gether meaning, 
‘You may be Boas, and 1.—modest Ruth. 


ꝛ [Curran and Erskine.} 
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. I must not quite omit the talking ‘sage, 
‘ Who, in his comm 


Cato. | 
While Stronghow’s best things might have come from : 






Forblds. A great impression ‘ia my youth 
| Was made by Mv. Adams, where che cries, | 
| * That Scriptures out of church are dlaepherfes,»* 


XCViI. 
| But what we can we glean in this vile age 
i Of chaff, although our gieanings be not grist. . 


Kit-Cat, the famous Conversationist, 
on-place book, had a page 
Prepared each morn for evenings. * List, oh 
Tist 1" 
Alas, poor ghost !"—. What unexpected woes 
Await those who have studied their bons-mots ! ' 


XCYITI. : 
' Firstly, they must allure the conversation, 
By many windings to their clever clinch ; 
And secondly, must let slip no occasion, 
Nor bate (abate) their hearers of an inch, 
But take an ell— and make a great sensation, 
If possible; and thirdly, never flinch 
When some smart, talker puts them to the test, 
But seize the last word, which no doubt’s the best. 


XCIX. 

Lord Henry and his lady were the hosts; 

The party we have touch'd on were the guests. 
' Their table was a board to tempt even ghosts 
_ To pass the Styx for more substantial feasts. 

J will not dwell upon ragoiuts or roasts, 

; Albeit all human history attests 
| That happiness for man—the hungry sinner !-— 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner. 3 


C. 
| Witness the lands which “ flow'd with milk end honey,” 
Held out unto the hungry Israelites : 
To this we have added since, the love of money,, 
The only sort of pleasure which requites. 
} Youth fades, and leaves our days no longer sunny ; 
| We tire of mistresses and parasites ; 
But oh, ambrosial cash! Ah! who would lose thee? 
, When we no more can use, or even abuse thee } 


| CL 

| The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot, 

| Or hunt: the young, because they liked the sport — 

' The first thing boys like after play and fruit ; | 

The middle-aged, to make the day more short ; } 

| For ennui is a growth of English root, i} 

| Though nameless in our language : — we retort | 
| The fact for words, and let the French translate 

| That awful yawn which sleep can not abate. =| 


CIL 
| ‘The elderly walk'd through the lbrary,: 
And tumbled books, or criticised the pictures, 
saunter’d through the gerdens piteously, 


— — — — 


Or 


And made upon the hot-honse several 
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CANTO XIV, 





CHIL . 
But none were “ géné:” the great hour of union 
Was rang by dinners kmell ; till then all were 
Masters of their own time..-or in commumion, 
Or solitary, as they chose to bear 
The hours, which kow to pass is but to few known. 
Each rose up at his own, and had to spare 
What time he chose for dress, and broke his fast 
When, where, and how he chose for that repast. 


Civ. 

The ladies—some ronged, some a little pale—. 

Met the morn as they might. If fine, they rode, 
Or walk’d ; Sf foul, they read, or told a tale, 

Sung, or rehearsed the last dance from abroad ; 
Discuse’d the fashion which might next prevail, 

And settled bonnets by the newest code, 
Or cramm’d twelve sheets into one little letter, 
‘To make each correspondent s new debtor. 


CY. 

For some had absent lovers, all had friends. 
| The earth has nothing like a she epistle, 
| And hardly heaven — because it never ends. 
| I love the mystery of a female missal, 
| Which, like a creed, ne’er says all it intends, 
| But full of cunning as Ulysses’ whistle, 


— — 





When he allured poor Dolon: —-you had better 
Take care what you reply to such a letter. 


CVI. 
Then there were bilHards ; cards, too, but no dice ; — 
Save in the clubs no man of honour plays ; — 
Boats when 't was water, skating when ‘t was ice, 
And the hard frost destroy’d the scenting days : 
And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says: 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. } 


CVII. 
With evening came the banquet and the wine ; 
The conversazione ; the duet, 
Attuned by voices more or less divine 
(My heart or head aches with the memory yet). 
The four Miss Rawbolds in a glee would shine ; 
But the two youngest loved more to be set 
Down to the harp — because to music’s charms 
They added graceful necks, white hands and arms. 


ee me a rm eee ee — 


CVIIL. 

Sometimes a dance (though rarely on field days, 

For then the gentlemen were rather tired) 
|| Display'a some sylph-like figures in its maze; 

Then there was smail-talk ready when required ; 
Flirtation-— but decorous; the mere praise 

Of charms that should or should not be admired. 
The hunters fought their fox-hunt o’er again, 
And then retreated soberly — at ten. 
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‘ It would have taught him homanity at least. This senti- 
mental sav whom — — a moe to quote (amongst the 
novelists) to show tel ‘for funecent sports and 
old songs, teabhes —— , amd break their legs 
by way of experiment, in mts in adattion to p att of angling, — the 
—— pile tee 

er 
— —— of his —8 of fish; he has no lelsure to take his 
es an ——— n ie worth to him more 


Besides, some Ssh bite best on 
a valay done “Phe whole, th the shark, and the tunny fishery 
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DON JUAN 


: 
That is, ere midnight-— which is London’s noon : 
| 


— —— 





CYx. 
The politicians, ina nook apart, —. 
Diseuss’d the world, and settled ‘all the sphetes: 
The wits wateh’d every loophole for their att, 
| To introduce a bon-mot head and ears ; 

Small is the rest of those who would be smart, 
| A moment's good thing may ‘have cost them years 
Before they find an hour to itroduce tt; : 
And then, even then, some bore may make them lose it. 


CX. 
; But all was gentle and aristotratic 
| In this our party ; polish’d, smooth, and cold, 
| As Phidian forms cut out of marble Attic. 
| There now are no Squire Westerns as of old; 
| And our Sophias are not so emphatic, 
But fair as then, or fairer to behold. 
We have no accomplished blackguards, like Tom ace 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 


cXI. 
They separated at an early hour ; 


But in the country ladies seek their bower 
A little earlier than the waning moon. 
Peace to the slumbers of each folded flower — 
May the rose call back its true colaur soon [ 
Good hours of fair cheeks are the fairest tinters, 
And lower the price of rouge — at least some winters, 
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CANTO THE FOURTEENTH. 
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J. 

Ir from great nature’s or our own abyss 

Of thought we could but snatch a certainty, 
Perhaps mankind might find the path they miss. 

But then 't would spoil much good philosephry. 
One system eats another up, and this 

Much as old Saturn ate his progeny ; 
For when his pious consort gave him stones 
In lieu of sons, of these he made no bones. 


| 0. 


But System doth reverse the Titan's breakfast, 

And eats her parents, albeit the digestion 
Is difficult. Pray tell me, can you make fast, 

After due search, your faith to any — ? 
Look back o’er ages, ere unto the stake fast 

You bind yourself, and call some mode the best one. 
Nothing more true than xot to trust your senses ; 
And yet what are your other evidences ? 


have somewhat of noble and perilous — vaio ; —* net Gsh- 
ing, trawling, &c. are more bumane and wsefal : But angling | 


—no angler can be a good man 
“One of dhe bor on 1 over knew, aa Wa ——— 
and excelient a creature eee # —* 


* jer: true, be angled wit 
and would have been been it incapable of the extra’ — 
The above addition was made 
the MS, ~."* Audi alteram —— ee ONS to ae to conta 


my own observation. 
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An age may come, Font of Eternity, | And yet I can't help seribbling once a week, 
When nothing shall be cither old or new. | Tiring old readers, nor discovering new. 
Death, vo cail’d, is a thing which makes men weep, | In youth 1 wrote because my mind was full, 

| And now because I feel it growing dull. 


arrears 
CANTO xy, | 
— — — | 
iL xX. . | 

| For me, I know nought; nothing I deny, I have brought this world about my ears, anil cko 
Admit, reject, contemn; and what know you, The other; that's to any, the clergy— who-* | 

: Except perhaps that you were born to die ? Upon my head have bid their thanders break 

And both may after all turn out untrue. | In plous libels by no means a few. 


And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep. 


XI. | 
Iv. ! 

86 a — 
A sleep without dreams, after a rough day nap Palas — — — — rewards | 
Of toll, is what we covet most ; and yet | Task in turn, wha ad oi —— ary. 
How clay shrinks back from more quiescent clay! | Wh portent —* ais cards ) 
‘The very Suicide thai pays his debt y ae y —To make some hour | 


— r —— — — — ene en i ——— — 
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At once without instalments (an old way | It occupies me to turn back regards 
— ceed ———— ———— | On what I've seen or ponder'd, sad or cheery ; 
rang coche Srna Gord ctea I Sr | And what I write I cast upon the stream, 
— | To swim or sink-—I have had at least my dream. 
. XH. | 
"T is round him, near him, here, there, everywhere, | y think that were I cerain of success, : 
And there's a courage which grows out of fear, I hardly could compose another line : | 
Perhaps of all most desperate, which will dare So long I've battled either more or less, ‘ 


The worst. to know it: when the mountains rear | hat no defeat can drive me from the Nine, : 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there ' This feeling ‘tis not easy to express, 1 
You look down o'er the precipice, and — And yet tis not affected, I opine. | 
The gulf of rock yawns,-—-you cant gaze & minute, In play, there are two pleasures for your choosing — - 


— — —— 


‘Without an awful wish to plunge within it. The one is winning, and the other losing. 7 
VL XII ; 

T is true, you don't — but, pale and struck with terror, | Besides, my Muse by no means deals in fiction : i 
Retire: but look into your past impression ! She gathers a repertory of facts, i, 


And you will find, though shuddering at the mirror { Of course with some reserve and slight restriction, | 
' Of your own thoughts, in all their self-confession, , But mostly sings of human things and acts — 
! ‘The lurking bias, be it truth or error, And that a one cause she meets with contradiction; | 
' To the wuknown ; a secret prepossession, For too much truth, at first sight, ne'er attracts; | 
' To plunge with all your fears—~but where? You | And were her object only what's call'd glory, 
know not, With more ease too she 'd tell a different story. | 

| 

} 





_ And that's the reason why you do—or do not. XIV. 
Love, war, a tempest — surely there's variety ; 
Also a seasoning slight of lucubration ; 
A bird's-eye view, too, of that wild, Soclety ; 
A slight glance thrown on men of every station. 
If you have nought else, here's at Jeast satiety, 


I write what's uppermost, without delay ; Both in performance and in preparation ; 


! 
VIL 
f 
\ 
| 
|” his narrative is not meant for narration, And though these lines should only line portmanteaus, 
| 
| 


'' But what's this to the purpose? you will say. 
Gent. reader, nothing ; a mere speculation, 


! For which my sole excuse is——'tis my way ; 
Sometimes with and sometimes without occasion, 


| But a mere airy and fantastic basis, | Trade will be all the better for these Cantos. 
XV. 
The portion of this world which I at present 


A Have taken u fill foll 
You know, or don’t know, that great Bacon saith, — which ls '. — I ——— 


“ Fling up a straw, 't will show the way the wind The reason why, Is easy to determine : 


blows ; * 
: Although it seems both prominent and pleasant, 
And such a straw, borne on by human breath, There is 2 sameness in its gems and ermine, 


{ 
To build up common things with common places. | 
VIIL | 

\ 
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Is poesy, according as the mind glows; 
| A paper Kite which files ‘twixt life and death, Oe eee 
A shadow which the onward soul behind throws: XVL 
‘bab 
| ay — With much to excite, there's little to exalt ; | 
Nothing that speaks to all men and all times; 
x. A sort of varnish over every fault ; 
The world is all before me— or behind ; A kind of common-place, even in their crimes; 
For I have seen a portion of that same, Factitious passions, wit without much salt, 
And quite enough for me to keep in mind ; — A want of that true nature which sublimes | 
‘Of passions, too, I have proved enough to blame, | Whate'er it shows with truth; a amooth monotony 
To the great pleasure of our frieods, mankind, Of character, in those at least who have got any- 
lappa ond aad 1 [" But why then publish ?— Granville, the polite 
For J was . in my. & ww ERY ue, ” 
Until 1 fairly knock'd it up with rhyme. *— —— 
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indeed, Uke soldiers of parade, 
They break their ranxs and gladly leave the drill ; 
But then ‘the roll-call draws them back afraid, 


And they raust be. or. seem, what they were: still 
Doubtless it is a brilliant masquerade : 

But when of the first. sight you hae had your fill, 
It palls——at least it did. so upon me, 
This paradise of pleasure and ennui. 


XVIIL 

When we have made our love, and gamed our gaming, | 
Drest, voted, shone, and, may be, something more ; 

With dandies dined ; heard senators declaiming ; 
Seen beauties brought to market by the score, 

Sad rakes to sadder husbands chastely taming ; 
There's little left but to be bored or bore. 

Witness those “ ci-devant jeunce hommes” who stem 


The stream, nor leave the world which leaveth them. 


XIX. 

Tis said—-indeed a general complaint — 

That no one has succeeded in describing 
The monde, exactly as they ought to paint: 

Some say, that authors only snatch, by bribing 
The porter, some slight scandals strange and quaint, 

To furnish matter for their moral gibing ; 
And that their books have but one style in common — 
My lady’s prattle, filter'd through her woman. 


XX. 
But this can't well be true, just now ; for writers 
Are grown of the beau monde a part potential : 
I've seen them balance even the scale with fighters, 
Especially when young, for that’s essential. 
Why do their sketches fail them as inditers 
Of what they deem themselves most consequential, 
The real portrait of the highest tribe ? 
'T is that, in fect, there’s little to describe. 


XXI. 

“ Haud ignara loquor;” these are Nugœ, * quarum 
Pars parva fui,” but still art and part. 

Now I could much more easily sketch a harem, 
A battle, wreck, or history of the heart, 

Than these things ; and besides, I wish to spare ‘em, 
For reasons which I choose to keep apart. 

“ Vetabo Cereris sacrum qui oulgarit"— ! 

Which means, that vulgar people must not share it. 


XXII. 
Aud therefore what I throw off is ideal 

Lower'd, leaven'd, like a history of freemasons ; 
Which bears the same relation to the real, 

As Captain Parry's voyage may do to Jason’s, 
The grand arcanum 's not for men to see all; 

My music has some mystic diapasons ; 
And there is much which could not be appreciated 
In any manner by the uninitiated. 


XXII. - 

Alas! worlds fall—-and woman, since she fell'd 

The world (as, since that history, less polite 

an true, hath been # creed eo strictly held), 
Has not yet given up the practice quite. 
Poor of usages | coerced, conspell’d, 

Victim when wrong, and martyr oft when rigtt, 
Condemn’d to child-bed, as men for their eins 

shaving too entail'd upon thelr chins, — 


a (itor. Carm. 1. iif. od, 2.3 





IXIV. 
A daily plague, which In the aggregate’. 

May average — —— 
But aa to women, who can, penctrate 

The real sufferings of their she condition 7 
Man’s very sympathy with their estate 

Has much of selfishness, and more suspicion, 
Their love, their virtue, beauty, ¢ducation, 
feut form good housekeepers, to breed a nation. 


XXV. 
All this were very well, and can't be better ; 
| But even this is difficult, Heaven knows, 
So many troubles from her birth beset her, — 
Such small distinction between friends and foes, 
The gilding wears so soon from off ber fetter, 
That —— but ask any woman if she'd choose 
: (Take her at thirty, that 10) to have been 
Female or male ? a schoolboy or a queen ? 





— — — 


reproach, 

Which even those who obey would fain be thought 
To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach ; 

But beneath it upon earth we are brought, 
By various joltings of life’s hackney coach, 

I for one venerate a petticoat — 
A garment of 2 mystical sublimity, 
No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity. 


XXVU. 

Much I respect, and much I have adored, - 

In my young days, that chaste and goodly veil, 
Which holds a treasure, like a miser’s hoard, 

And more attracts by all it doth conceal 
A golden scabbard on a Damasque sword, 

A loving letter with a mystic seal, 
A cure for grief —for what can ever rankle 
Before a petticoat and peeping ankle ? 


| XXVIIL 
| And when upon a silent, sullen day, 
With a sirocco, for example, blowing, 
When even the sea looks dim with all its spray, 
And sulkily the river's ripple 's flowing, 
And the sky shows that very ancient gray, 
The sober, sad antithesis to glowing, —— 
*T Is pleasant, if then anything is pleasant, 
To catch a glimpse even of a pretty peasant. 


ce XXIX. 

We left our heroes and our heroines 

In that fair clime which don't depend on climate, 
Quite independent of the Zodiac’s signs, 

Though certainly more difficult to rhyme af, 
Because the sun, and stars, and aught that shines, 

Mountains, and all we can be most sublime at, 
Are there oft dull and dreary a9 a dun — 
Whether a sky's or tradesman’s is all one. 


| XXV1. 

| “ Petticoat influence” is a great 
| 

| 


XXX. 

An in-door life Is Jess poetical ; : 

iad ha a er wl a 
With which I could not brew a pastoral. 

But be i as it may, a bard must meet 
All difficulties, whether great or small, 

To spoll his undertaking, or complete, 
And work away like spirit upon matter, 
Embarrass’d somewhat both with fire and water. 

3B 
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XXXVI, 
Joan—in this ceqpect, at Yeast, Aikce salatta—- But, light and airy, steed on the alert, 
Was ell things wate pespte of all sorts, And shone in the best part ef dalozue,.. 
And lived contentediy, ‘without complaints, By b always whet they might of 
i] Jn camps, tn whips, in cottages, or courte. And Sistening to the topics most in végue, 
Born with that happy soul which seldom faints, Now grave, now gay, but never dull or pixt ; 


And mingling in tells or eports. 
He likewise teuld be most things to all woren, 
Without the ooxcombry of certéin she men. 


IXXIV. 

A fox-hunt to a foreigner is strunge; 

Pld cred ———— 

Of tumbling first, and ‘having by eechenge 

Some pleasant jesting at the awkward stranger: 
But Juan hed heen early teaght to range 

The witds, as det an Arab turn’d avenger, 
So that his ‘horse, or charger, hunter, hack, 
Knew that be had a rider on hits back. 


XXXIM. 

And now in this new feild, with some applause, 

He clear'é hedge, ditch, and double post, and rail, 
And never craned !, and made but few “faux pase,” 

And only fretted when the scent ‘gan fail. 
He broke, ‘tis true, some statutes of the laws 

Of hunting for the sagest youth {is frail; 
Rode o'er the hounds, it may be, now and then, 
And once o’er several country genticmen. 


XXXIV. 

But on the whole, to general admiration 

He acquitted both himecif and horse: the squires 
Marvell’d at merit of another nation; 

The boors cried “ Dang it! who'd have thought | 

it.) ”..... Sires, 

The Nestors of the sporting generation, 

Swore praises, and recall’d their former fircs ; 
The huntsman’s self relented to a grin, 
And rated him almost a whipper-in. 


XXXV. 
Such were his trophies——not of spear and shield, 
But leaps, and bursts, and sometimes foxes’ brushes ; 
Yet I must own,——although in this I yield 
To patriot sympathy a Briton's blushes, — 
{ He thought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 
{ Who, after a long chase o'er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, though he rode beyond all price, 
| Ask'd next day, “ If men ever hunted twice ?” 2 
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He ne’er presumed to make ah error clearer 5a. 
In short, there never was a better hearer, | 


XXXVIII. 
And then he danted 3 — all foreigners excel 
The sertous Angi tn the eloquence 
Of pantomime ; he danced, I say, right well, 
With emphasis, and also with good sense-—- 
A thing in footing Indispensable ; 
He danced without theatrical pretence, 
Not itke @ balict-master In the van 
Of his drill'a nymphs, but like a gentleman. 


XXXIX. 
Chaste were his steps, each kept within due bound, 
And elegance was sprinkled o'er his figure ; 
Like swift Camilla, he acarce skimum'd the ground, 2 
And rather held tn than put forth his vigour ; 
And then he had an ear for music’s sound, 
Which might defy a crotchet critic's rigour. 
Such clansic pas - sans flaws — set of our hera, 
He glanced like a personified Bolero; + ° 


; XL 
Or Hke a fiying Hour before Aurora, 
In Guido’s famous fresco °, which alone 
Is worth a tour te Rome, although no more a 
Remnant were there of the old world's sole throne. 
The “tout ensemble” of his movements wore a 
Grace of the soft ideal, seideni shown, 
And ne'er to be described ; for to the dolour 
OF bards and prosers, words are void of colour. 


XLI. 

No marvel then he was a favourite ; 

A full-grown Cupid, very much admired ; 
A little spoilt, but by no means so quite ; 

At least he kept his vanity retired. 
Such was his tact, he could alike delight 

The chaste, and those who are not so much inspired. 
The Duchess of Fits-Fulke, who loved  tracus- 

serie,” 

Began to treat him with some small “ agacerie.” 


XLO. 
a ae 


Desirable, distinguish'd, 
For several winters in the grand, ra, pron mo monde. 
I'd rather not say what might 
Of her exploits, for this were ticklish ground ; 
Besides there might be falsehood in what's stated: 
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2 See his Letters to hie Bon, 
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XUN 

This noble — vegan to‘Ibok 

A little upon this new firtatton ; 
But such small Menees nrust lovérs brovk, 

Mere freedoms of the female corporation. 
Woe to the man who vertnites a rebuke | 

"T will but prectyitate a situation 
Extremely di ‘but common 

To calculators when they count on woman. 


LIV. 
The circle emiled, then whisper’d, and then sneer'd ; 
The misses dbridied, and the matrons frown'd ; 
Some hoped things might not turn out as they fear’d ; 
Some would not deem such women could be found ; 
Some ne'er belleved one half of what they heard ; 
Some look’d perplex’d, and others look'd profound : 
| And several pitied with sincere regret F 
' Poor Lord Augustus Fits-Plantagenet, 


XLV. 
But what is odd, none ever named the duke, 
| Who, one might think, was something in the affair: 
|| True, he was absent, and, t was rumour’d, took 
| But small concern about the when, or where, 
1, Or what his consort did: if he could brook 


| Her galeties, none had a right to stare ; 





| 
| 





Which never meets, and therefore can't fall out. 


: XLVI. 

| But, oh! that I should ever pen so sad a line ! 

|, Fired with an abstract love of virtue, she, 

' My Dian of the Ephesians, Lady Adeline, 

| Began to think the duchess’ conduct free ; 

| Regretting much that she had chosen so bad a line, 


« 
1 
' 
‘ 


i And waxing chiller in her courtesy, 
| Look’d grave and pale to see her friend's fragility, 
| For which most friends reserve their sensibility. 


XLVI. 
| There’s nought In this bad world like sympathy : 
*T is so becoming to the soul and face, 

| Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh, 
|, And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels lace. 
‘; Without a friend, what were humanity, 

To hunt our errors up with a good grace ? 
Consuling us with —“~ Would you had thought twice ! 
Ah! if you had‘ but follow’d my advice! ” 


| 
| 
| XLVIIL 
{ 
| 


‘ 


0 Job! you had two friénds: one 's quite enough, 
|| Especially when we are ill at ease ; 
i They ure bat bed pilots when the weather 's Tough, 
‘| Doctors less famous for their cures than fees. 
| Let no man grumble when his friends fall off, 

As they will do like Jexvea at the first breeze: 

When your affairs come round, one way or t ‘other, 
Go to the coffee-howse, and take amother, | 


4 





XLIX, 
But this is not my maxim: ‘had it been, 
Some heartaches bad been spared me: yet I care. 
T would not be a tortoise in his screen { not. 
| Of stubborn shell, which waves and weather wear 
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BON JUAN, - 


"T is better on the whole to have felt and een 
7T wil teach Gisdernment to the sensitive, " 
And not t pour their ocean ia a sieve, A 


phrase, “I told you so,” . 
Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past, 
Who, ‘stead of saying what you now should do, 
Own they foresaw that you would fall at last, 
And solace your slight lapse ‘gainst “Senos mores,” 
With a long memotendum of did steries. 


LI. 

The Lady Adeline's serene severity , 

‘Was not confined te feeling for her friend, 
Whose fame she rather doubted with posterity, 

Unless her habits should begin to mend: 
But Juan also shared in her susterity, 

But mix'd with pity, pure as ¢’er was penn‘d: 
His inexperience moved her gentle tuth, 
And (as her junior by: elx weeks) his youth. 


Li. 

These forty days’ advantage of her years 

And hers were those which can face calculation, 
Boldly referring to the list of peers 

And noble births, nor dread the enumeration — 
Gave her a right to have maternal fears 

For a young gentleman's fit edacation, 
Though she was far from that leap year, whose jenp, 
In female dates, strikes Time ali of a heap. 


LOL 
This may be fix'd at somewhere before thirty ° 
Say seven-and-twenty ; for I never knew 
The strictest in chronology and virtue z 
Advance beyond, while they could pass for new. 
O Time! why dost not pause? Thy scythe, so dirty 
With rust, should surely cease to hack and hew. 
Reset it ; shave more smoothly, also slower, 
If but to keep thy creditasa mower. = ' 


LIV. 

But Adeline was far from that ripe age, 

Whose ripeness is but bitter at the best : 
P was rather her experience made her sage, 

For she had seen the world and stood its test, 
As I have said in—I forget what page ; 

My Muse despises reference, ag you have guess‘d 
By this time ; — but strike six from seven-and-twenty, 
And you will tind her sum of years in plenty. 


LY. 
At sixteen she canie out; presented, ‘vaunted, © 
She put all coronets into commotion : 
At seventeen, too, the world was still enchanted 
With the new Venus of their brilliant ocean : 
At eighteen, though below her .feet still panted. 
A hecatomb of suitors with devotion, 





Since then she sae asi ance piciay 


| Fondly the wheeling fire-fiies few around ber, 
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Leaving ali-elaretless the unmoisten'd throttle, 





Of Doctors’ Commons; but she dreaded first 










The magic of her Grace's: 
Admired, adored ; Bat also s correct, [winters, And next a quarrel (as he seem'd to fret) 
That she had pussied all the ecutest hinters, ; —— ——— 
Without the apparel of being circumspect : — 






They could not even glean the slightest splinters 
From’ off the ynarble, which had no defect. 

She had-also snatch’a a moment since her marriage 

To bear a son and heir — and one miscarriage. 


LVII. 


Her Grace, too, pase’d for being an fntrigante, 
And somewhat méchante in her amorous sphere ; 

One of those pretty, precious plagues, which aunt 
A lover with caprices soft and dear, 

That like to make a quarrel, when they can't 
Find one, each day of the delightful year : 

Bewitching, torturing, as they freeze or glow, 

And — what is worst of all..- won't let you go: 










Those little glitterers-of the London night ; 
But none of these possess'’d a. sting to wound her — 
She was a pitch beyond a coxcomb’s flight. 
Perhaps she wish’d an aspirant profounder ; 
But whatsoe’er she wish'd, she acted right ; 
And whether coldness, pride, or virtue, dignify 
A woman, 80 she's good, what does it signify ? 


LVI. 
I hate a motive, like a lingering bottle 
Which with the landlord makes too Jong a stand, 







LXIV. 
The sort. of thing to turn a young man’s head, 
Or make a Werter of him in the end. 
No wonder then a purer soul should dread 
This sort of chaste Uiaison for a friend ; 
It were much better to be wed or dead, 
Than wear a heart a woman loves to rend. 
°T is best to pause, and think, ere you rush on, 
If that a “ bonne fortune” be really “bonne.” 


LXV. 
And first, in the overflowing of her heart, 










Especially with politics on hand ; 
I hate it, as I hate a drove of cattle, 
Who whirl the dust as simooms whirl the sand ; 







I hate it as I hate an argument, Which really knew or thought it knew no guile, 
A laureate’s ode, or servile pecr’s “content.” She call’d her husband now and then apart, 
LIx. And bade him counsel Juan. With a smile 


Lord Henry heard her plans of artless art 

To wean Don Juan from the siren’s wile ; 
And answer'd, like a statesman or a prophet, 
In such guise that she could make nothing of it. 


LXVI. 
Firstly, he said, “he never interfered 
In anybody's business but the king's :” 
, Next, that “he never judged from what appear'd, 






*T {fs sad to hack into the roots of things, 
They are so much intertwisted with the earth; 
So that the branch a goodly verdure flings, 
I reck mot if an acorn gaye it birth. 
To trace all actions to their secret springs 
Would make indeed some melancholy mirth ; 
But this is not at present my concern, 
And I refer you to wise Oxenstiern. ' 







LX. Without strong reason, of those sort of things :” 

P , Thirdly, that “Juan had more brain than beard, 
— — “ —— And was not to be held in leading strings ;” 
And fourthly, what need hardly be suid twice, 


"That dan —— “ ‘That good but rarely came from good advice.” 


(For foreigners don't know that a faux pas LEVI. 
— other — eda — And, therefore, doubtless to approve the truth 


Whose verdict for such sin a certain cure is; —) — — — Arash sea 
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LXI. At least as far as bienséance allows: 
The Lady Adeline resolved to take That time would temper Juan's faults of youth ; 
Such measures as she thought might best impedc That young men rarely made monustic vows; 
The farther progress of this sad mistake. That opposition only more attaches —. 
She thought with some simplicity indced ; But here a messenger brought in despatches : 
— 
wiple ja the world, and not need LXV 
Siac we teow pale sy uae ace gar ng Ded a ya el 
Whose virtue never being detected. Lord Henry walk’ cabinet, 
— * To furnian matter for some future Livy 
LXE To tell how he reduced the nation’s debt ; 
Xt was not that she fear’d the very worst: And if their fal! contents I do not give ye, 
His Grace was ah enduring, married man, It is because I do not know them yet; 
And was not likely all at once to burst But I shall add them In a brief appendix, 
Into a scene, and swell the cilents’ clan ath ell a 
4 00 on seme dipto- 
— — 5* Oxecutiern, Site nities ae — ee 
2* athe ’ 
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the world eré governed.” {The true sto ned ———— 
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LXIX. 
But ere he went, he added a aight hint, 
Another gentle common-place or. two, 
Such as are coin’d in conversation's mint, 
And pasa, for want of better, though not new : 
Then broke his packet, to see what was in’t, 
And having casually glanced it through, 
Retired: and, as he went out, calmly kiss’d her, 
Less like a young wife than an aged sister. 


LXX. 

He was a cold, good, honourable man, 

Proud of his birth, and proud of everything ; 
A goodly spirit for a state divan, 

A figure fit to walk before a king; 
Tall, stately, form’d to lead the courtly van 

On birthdays, glorious with a star a) d string ; 
The very model of a chamberlain —- 
And-such I mean to make him when I reign. 


LXX 
But there was something wanting on the whole — 
I don't know what, and therefore cannot tell — 
Which pretty women —the sweet souls !— call soul. 
. Certes it was not body; he was well 
Proportion’d, as a poplar or a pole, 
A handsome man, that human miracle ; 
And in each circumstance of love or war 
Had still preserved his perpendicular. 


LXXII. 
Still there was something wanting, as I’ve said — 
That undefinable “ Je ne sgais quoi,” 
Which, for what I know, may of yore have led 
To Homer's Hiad, since it drew to Troy 
The Greek Eve, Helen, from the Spartan’s bed ; 
Though on the whule, no doubt, the Dardan boy 
| Was much inferior to King Menelaiis : — 
But thus it is sume women will betray us. 


LXXIII. 
There is an awkward thing which much perplexes, 
Unless like wise Tiresias we had proved 
By turns the difference of the several sexes ; 
Neither can show quite Aoew they would be loved. 
The sensual for a short time but connects us — 
i; _ The sentimental boasts to be unmoved ; 
But both together form a kind of centaur, 
Upon whose back ‘tis better not to veuture. 


LXXIV. 

A something all-sufficient for the Acart 

Is that for which the sex are always eceking : 
But how to fill up that same vacant part ? 

There lies the rub—-and this they are but weak in. 
Frail mariners afloat without a chart, [ing ; 

They run before the wind through high seas break- 
And when they have made the shore through every 
"Tis odd, or odds, it may turn out a rock. —_[shock, 


LXXY. 

There is a flower call'd * Love in Idleness,” 

For which sce Shakspeare's ever blooming garden ; — 
I will not make his great description less, 

Aud beg his British godship'’s humble pardon, 
If, in my extremity of rhyme's distress, 

I touch a single leaf where ‘he {s warden ; — 
But though the flower is different, with the French 
Or Swiss Rousseau, ery “ Voild la Pervenche !"! 


1 Soe “ La Nouvelle Hélolee.” 
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LXXVI. 
Eureka! I have found it { What I mean 
To say is, not that. love is idleness, 
But that in love such idleness has been 
An accessory, as T have cause to guess. 
Hard labour's an indifferent go-between ; 
| Your-men of business are not apt to express 
| Much passion, since the merchané-ship, the Argo, 
Convey’d Medea as her supercarge. © 
| LXXVII. 
| “ Beatus ile procul!" from “ negotiis,"2 
| Saith Horace; the great little poét’s wrong ; 
His other maxim, “ Noscttur d sociis,” 
Is much more to the purpose of his song; 
Though even that were sometimes too ferocious, 
Unless good company be kept too long; 
But, in his teeth, whate’er their state or station, 
Thrice happy they who have an occupation ! 
| LXXVII. 
Adam exchanged his Paradise for ploughing, 


= 


Eve made up millinery with fig leaves — 
The earliest knowledge from the tree so knowing, 
As far as I know, that the church receives : 
And since that time it need not cost much ‘showing, 
That many of the ills o'er which man grieves, 
And still more women, spring from not employing 
Some hours to make the remnant worth enjoying. 


LXXIX. 

And hence high life is oft a dreary void, 

A rack of pleasures, where we must invent 
A something wherewithal to be annoy'd. 

Bards may sing what they please about Content ; 
Contcnted, when translated, means but cloy'd ; 

And hence arise the woes of sentiment, 
Blue devils, and blue-stockings, and romances 
Reduced to practice, and perform’d like dances.. 


LXXX. 

I do declare, upon an affidavit, 

Romances I ne’er read like those I have seen ; 
Nor, if unto the world I ever gave it, 

Would some believe that such a tale had been : 
But such intent I never had, nor have it; 
| Some truths are better kept behind a screen, — 
Especially when they would look like Hes ; 
I therefore deal in generalities. 


LXXXI. 
‘* An oyster may be cross'd in love3,"—and why ? 
Because he mopeth idly in his shell, 
And heaves a lonely aubterraqueous sigh, 
Much as a monk may do within his cell: 
And a-propos of monks, their piety 
With sloth hath found it difficult to dwell ; 
Those vegetables of the Catholic creed 
Are apt exceedingly to run to seed. 


LXXXI. 

O Wilberforce | thou man of black renown, 

Whose merit nane enough can sing or say, 
Thou hast struck one immense Colossus down, 

Thou moral Washington of Africa 
But there ‘s another little thing, I own, 

Which you should perpetrate some summer's day, 
And set the other half of earth to ; [whites, 
You have freed the Wacka——now pray shut up the | 


% Hor. Epod. Od. i. | 
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2 [See Sheridan's “ Critte.""] 
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| marae ni — 
| Teach them that “sauee for goose ts snuce for gander,” 


| And ask them, how dley like to be in thrall? 

Shut up each: heroic salamander, 

Who eats fre gms (since the pays but small); 
; Shut up— no, apt the King, but the — 
Or else "twill cost us all another mijn, 
| LXXXIV. 

Shut up the world at large, let Bedlam out ; 
} And you will be perhaps surprised to fad 
All things pursue exactly the same route, 

As now with those of zoi-disant sound mind. 
This I could prove beyond a single doubt, 

Were there a jot of sense ammong mankind ; 
But till that point d’appui is found, alas ! 
Like Archimedes, I leave earth as *t was. 


LXIXXV. 
Our gentle Adeline had one defect — 
Her heart was vacant, though a splendid mansion ; 
Her conduct had been perfectly correct, 
As she had seen nought claiming its expanaion. 
A wavering spirit may be easier wreck’d, 
Because 'tis frailer, doubtless, than a stanch one; 
But when the latter works its own undoing, 
Its inner crash is like an earthquake’s ruin. 
LXXXVI. 
She loved her lord, or thought so; but that love 
Cost her an effort, which is a sad toll, 
The stone of Sysiphus, if once we move 
Our feelings 'gainst the nature of the soll. 
She had nothing to complain of, or reprove, 
No bickerings, no connubfa: turmoil ; 
Their union was a model to behold, 
' Serene and nodle,-——conjugal, but cold. 
LXXXVIL 
There was no great disparity of years, 
Though much in temper; but they never clash'd : 
(| They moved like stars united in thefr spheres, 
| Or ike the Rhone by Leman’s waters wash'd, 
| Where mingled and yet separate appears 
|| _ ‘The river from the lake, all bluely dash’d 
Through the serene and placid glassy deep, 
Which fain would lull its river-child to sleep. 3 
| LXXXVII. 
Now when she once had ta‘en an interest 
{} In anything however she might flatter 
ll Herself that her intentions were the best, 
} Intense intentions are a dangerous matter : 
i| Impressions were much stronger than she guese’d, 
And gather’d as they run like growing water 
Upen her mind ;:the more so, as ber breast 
Was not at first too readity impress'd. 
LXXXIX. 
Bat when it was, she bad that lurking demon 
Of double nature, and thus doubly named — 
| Firmness yelept in heroes, khags, and seamen, 
. That is, when they enceeed; but greatly blamed 
As obstinacy, both in men and wemen, 
| Whene'er their pales, or star is tamed ; — 
| And “twill perplex the casuist in morality 
To fx the due bounds of thie dangerous quality. 
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| Ke. 
Had Buonaparte wen st Waherleo, : 


— — — 





—X 


It had been Arineca; now ‘tin pertinacity : 
Must the event decide between the two ? 
I leave it to your peaple of sagaaity 
To draw the line between the false and true, 
If such can e’er be drawn by man's capacity: 
My business is with Lady Apeline, 
Who in her way too was a heroine. 
xCI. 
She knew not her own heart; then how should 1? 
I think not she was then in love with Juan: 
If so, she would have had the strength to fly 
The wild sensation, unto her a new one: | 
She merely felt a common sympathy 
(1 wil uot say diene & false Or tone oie) 
In him, because she thought he was in danger, -— 
Her husband’s friend, her own, young, and a stranger, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


XCIi. 
She was, or thought she was, his friond-——and this 
Without the farce of friendship, or romance | 
Of platonism, which Jeads so oft amiss 
Ladies who have studied friendship but in France, | 
Or Germany, where people purely kiss. i" 
To thus much Adeline would not advance ; : 
But of such friendship as man’s may to man be 
She was as capable as woman can be. 
XCUL 
No doubt the secret influence of the sex 
Will there, as also in the ties of blood, 
An innocent predominance annex, 
And tune the concord to a finer mood. 
If free from passion, which all friendship checks, 
And your true feelings fully understood, 
No friend like to a woman earth discovers, 
So that you have not been nor will be lovers. | 


XCIV. 

Love bears within its breast the very germ 

Of change; and how should thissbe otherwise ? 
That violent things more quickly find a term 

Is shown through nature's whole analogics ; 4 
And how should the most fierce of all be firm ? 

Would you have endless ightning in the skies ? 
Methinks Love's very title says enough : 
How should “ the éender passion” e’er be tough? 


| 

j 

XCV. | 

Alas! by all experience, seldom yet | 
(I merely quote what I have heard from many) 

Had lovers not some reason to regret 

The passion which made Solomon a zany. 

I've also seen some wives (not to forget | 

The marriage state, the best or worst of any) 

Who were the very paragous of wives, | 

Yet made the misery of at least two lives. | 

| 

| 


XCVI. 
I’ve also seen some female friends (‘tis odd, 
But true — as, if expedient, I could prove) 
That faithful were threugh thick and thin, abroad, 
said regs —— 
Who did not quit me when Oppression trod 

Upon me; whom no scandal could remove ; 
——— Aight, in absence, too, my battles, 
Despite the snake Society's loud rattles. 


“ret ve violeut ends, 
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XCVIR 
Whether Don Juan and chaste Adeline 
Grew friends tn this or any other sense, 
Will be disowss'd hereafter, FE opine: 
At present I am glad of a pretence 
To leave them hovering, ss the effect is fine, 
And-keeps the atrocious reader in suspense : 
The surest way for ladies and far books’ 
To bait thelr tender or thelr tenter hooks. 
XoVM. 
Whether they rode, or walk'd, or studied. — 
To read Don Quixote in the original, 
A pleasure before which all others vanish ; 


Whether thelr talk was of the kind call’d “ small,” 


Or serious, are the topics I must banish 
To the next Canto; where perhaps I shall 
Say something to the purpose, and disniny. 
Considerable talent In my way. 
XCIX. 
Above all, I beg all men to forbear 
Anticipating aught about the matter: 
They ll only make mistakes about the fair, 
And Juan too, egpeciaily the latter. 
And T shall take a much more serious air 
Than I have yet done, in this epic satire. 
It is not clear that Adeline and Juan 
Will fall; but if they do, "twill be their ruin. 


That in our youth, as dangerous a passion 
As e'er brought man and woman to the brink 
Of ruin, rose from such a slight occasion, 
As few would ever dream could form the link 

Of such a sentimental situation ? 


It all sprang from a harmless game at billiards. 
CI. 


| 
| Stranger than fiction: if it could be told, 
| How much would novels gain by the exchange ! 
| How differently the world would men behold ! 
; How oft would vice and virtue places change ! 
| The new world would be nothing to the old, 
| If some Columbus of the moral seas 
| Would show mankind their souls’ antipodes. 
CH, 
What “antres vast and deserts idle”! then 
Would be discover'd in the human. soul ! 
| What icebergs in the hearts of mighty men, 
With self-love in the centre as their pole | 
What Anthropophagi are nine or ten, 
Of those who hold the kingdoms in contro] ! 
| Were things but only call'd by their right name, 
|| Cesar himself would he ashamed of fame. 
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C. 
But great things spring from little : .... Would you think, 


You ll never guess, I'll bet you millions, millfards — 


‘Tis strange, — but true; for truth is always strange ; 


LF 
Anz! What should follow slips trom my refiection ; 


As a-propos of hope or netpespection, ' 


An “Oh t* or Ah 3” of joy or mheery,, 
Or a * Ha! —— 
Of which perhaps the intter i most tru⸗· " 


—2 
Bat, more or less, the while’s « syneseé 
Or a singultus—- emblems of emotion, 
The grand antithesis te great ennai, 
Wherewith, we break our bubbles om the ocean, 


In seeing matters which are out of sight. 


M. 
But all are better than the sigh supprest, 


Corroding in the cavern of the heart, 

Making the countenance a masque of rest. 
And turning human nature to an art. 

Few men dare show their thoughts of worst or best ; 
Dissimulation always sets apart 

A corner for herself; and therefore fiction 

Is that which passes with least contradiction, 


TV. 

Ah! who can tell? Or rather, who can not 

Remember, without telling, passion's errors ? 
The drainer of oblivion, even the set, 

Hath got blue devils for his morning mirrors: 
What though on Lethe’s stream he seem to float, 

He cannot sink histremours or his terrors ; 
The ruby glass that shakes within his hand 
Leaves a sad sediment of Timo's worst sand. 


V. 
And as for love — O love !..---- We will proceed. 
The Lady Adeline Amundeville, 
A pretty name as one would wish to. read, 
Must perch harmonious on my tuneful quill 
There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; * 
There’s music in all things, if men had care; 
Their earth is but an echo af the spheres. 


VL 

The Lady Adeline, right honourable, 

And bhonour’d, ran a risk of growing lees 20; 
For few of the soft sex are very stable 

In their resolbves—-alay | that I should say 305 
They differ as wine differs from its label, 

When onee decanted ;—- I presume to guess 60, 
But will not ewear: yet both upon occasion, 
Till old, may undergo adulteration. 


Vi, 
But Adeline was of the purest vintage, 
ee and yet 
Bright as-a new Napoleon from ite mintage, 
Or glorious as digmond richly set ; 
A page where Time should healtate to print age, 
And for which Nature might forego her debt 
Sole creditor whose process doth involve in't , 
The lack of Sading everybody: acirent. 
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VIII. 

O Death ! thou dunnest of all duns ! thou daily 
Knockest at doors, at first with modest tap, 
Like a meek tradesman when, approaching palely, 
Some splendid debtor he would take by sap: 

But oft denied, 9s patience “gins to fail, he 
Advances with exasperated rap, 

And (if let In) insists, in terms unhandsome, 

On ready money, or “a draft on Ransom.” ! 


IX. 
Whate’er thou takest, spare awhile poor Beauty! 
She is so rare, and thou hast so much prey. 
What though she now and then may slip from duty, 
The more’s the reaton why you ought to stay; 


| Gaunt Gourmand! with whole nations for your booty, 


You should be civil in a modest way : 
Suppress, then, some slight feminine diseases, 
And take as many heroes as Heaven pleases. 


xX. 

Fair Adeline, the more ingenuous 

Where she was interested (as was said), 
Because she was not apt, like some of us, 

To like too readily, or too high bred 
To show it—-(points we need not now discuss) — 

Would give up artlessly both heart and head 
Unto such feelings as seem'd innocent, 
For objects worthy of the sentiment. 


xL 
Some parts of Juan's history, which Rumour, 
That live gazette, had scatter'd to disfigure, 
She had heard; but women hear with more good 
humour 
Such aberrations than we men of rigour: 
Besides, his conduct, since In England, grew more 
Strict, and his mind assumed a maniier vigour ; 
Because he had, like Alcibiades, 
The art of living in ali climes with ease. * 


XII. 
His manner was perhaps the more seductive, 
Because he ne’er seem'd anxious to seduce ; 
Nothing affected, studied, or constructive 
Of coxcombry or conquest: no abuse 
Of his attractions marr’d the fair perspective, 
To indicate a Cupidon broke loose, 
And seem to say, © Resist us if you can” — 
Which makes a dandy while it spoils a man. 


XII. 
They are wrong -—that's not the way to set about it; 
As, if they told the truth, could well be shown. 
But, right or wrong, Don Juan was without it; 
In fact, his manner was his own alone : 
Sincere he was— at least you could not doubt it, 
In listening merely to his voice’s tone. 
The devil hath not In all his quiver’s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 


XIV, 
By nature soft, his whole address held off 
Suspicion: though not timid, his regard 
Was such as rather scem'd to keep aloof, 
To shield himself than pat you on your guard : 


— — 
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wala cocci ana, 
But modesty ’s at thes its own reward, 

Like virtue; and the absence of pretension 

Will go much farther than there's néed to meutivn, 


XV. 
Serene, accomplish’d, cheerful but not load ; J 
Insinuating without insinuation ; 
Observant of the foibles of the crowd, 
Yet ne'er betraying this in conversation ; 
Proud with the proud, yet courteously proud, 
So as to make them feel he knew his station 
And theirs: — without « struggle for priority, 
He neither brook'd nor claim'd superiority 


XVI. 
That is, with men: with women he was what 
They pleased to make or take him for; and their 
Imagination’s quite enough for that : 
So that the outline 's tolerably fair, 
They fill the canvas up-——and “ verbum sat.” 
If once their phantasies be brought to bear 
Upon an object, whether sad or playful, 
They can transfigure brighter than a Raphael. $ 


XVV. 

Adeline, no deep judge of character, 

Was apt to add a colouring from her own : 
T is thus the good will amiably err, 

And eke the wise, as has been often shown. 
Experience is the chief philosopher, 

But saddest when his science is well known : 
And persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools, 


XVMM. 
| Was it not so, great Locke? and greater Bacun 7 

Great Socrates? And thou, Diviner still, 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken, 

And thy pure creed made sanction of all {! ? 
Redeeming worlds to be by bigots shaken, 

How was thy toil rewarded? We might fill 
Volumes with similar sad illustrations, 
But leave them to the conscience of the nations. 


XIX. 
I perch upon an humbler promontory, 
Amidst life’s infinite varicty ; 
With no great care for what is nicknamed glory, 
| But speculating as I cast mine eye 
| On what may suit or may not sult my story, 
And never straining hard to verify, 
I rattle on exactly as I'd talk 
With anybody in a ride or walk, 


— —ñ— 
—ñ N — me 


——— 


xX. 
I don’t know that there may be much ability 
Shown in this sort of desultory rhyme; 
But there 's a conversational facility, 
Which may round off an hour upon « time. 
Of this I’m sure at least, there’s no servility 
In mine frregularity of chime, 
Which rings what’s uppermost of new or hoary, 
Just as I feel the “ Improvvisatore.” 
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CANTO BY. 


« Omnia vult belle Matho dinete ~—.dic aliquande 
| Et bene, dit nextrum, dic aliquando male.” } 
The frst is rather more than mortal can do; 
The second may be sadly done or gaily ; 
The third és atill more difficult to stand to; 
The fourth we hear, and see, and say too, daily : 
The whole together is what I could wish 
To serve in this conundrum of a dish. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


XXIL. 
| A modest hope — but modesty ’s my forte, 
And pride my feeble : — let us ramble on. 
I meant to make this poem very short, 
But now I can’t tell where it may not run. 
No doubt, if I had wish‘d to pay my court 
To critics, or to hall the setting sun 
| Of tyranny of all kinds, my concision 
. Were more; —but I was born for opposition. 


XXII. 
But then ‘tis mostly on the weaker side ; 
So that I verily believe if they 
| Who now are basking in their full-blown pride 
Were shaken down, and “ dogs had had their day,” 2 
|; Though at the first I might perchance deride 
Their tumble, I should turn the other way, 
| And wax an ultra-royalist in loyalty, 
' Because I hate even democratic royalty. 
i XXIV. 
| I think I should have made a decent spouse, 
i If I had never proved the soft conditivn ; 
| I think I should have made monastic 
{ But for my own pecullar superstition : 
( *Galust rhyme I never should have knock'd my brows, 
Nor broken my own head, nor that of Priscian, 
, Nor worn the motley mantle of a poet, 
| If some one had not told me to forego it. § 
XXV. 
But “ laissez aller” — knights and dames [ sing, 
| Such as the times may furnish. ‘T is a flight 
| Which seems at first to need no lofty wing, 
Plumed by Longinus or the Stagyrite : 
The difficulty lies in colouring 
| (Keeping the due proportions still in sight) 
' With nature manners which are artificial, ° 
And rend'ring general that which {fs especial. 
XXVI. 
_ The difference is, that in the days of old 
' Men made the manners; manners now make men — 
Pinn'd like a flock, and fleeced too in their fold, 
| At least nine, and a ninth beside of ten. 
Now this at all events must render cold 
Your writers, who must either draw again 
' Days better drawn before, or else assume 
' The present, with their common-place costume. 


‘ (* Thou finely wouldst 
Ruvruin 
Pe The cat will mew; the dog will have his day.”— 
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XXVIL 
We lt do our best to make the best on %1—» March! 
March, my Muee ! If you cannot. fy, yet Mutter 5 
And when you may net be sublime, be arch, a 
Or starch, as are the dicts statesmen utter. 
' We surely may find somethizig worth ramen ts 
Columbus found a new world in a. cutter, di 
_ Or brigantine, or pink, of no great tonnage, 
i While yet America was in her non-age. 4 
XXxVII. 
When Adeline, in all her growing. sense 
Of Juan’s merits and his situation, 


| Felt on the whole an interest intetise, — 


— — — — — — — — 


Partly perhaps because a fresh sensation, 
or that he had an air of innocence, 

‘Which is for innocence a sad temptation, — 
As women hate half measures, on the whole, 
She ‘gan to ponder how to save his soul. 


XXIX. 
She had a good opinion of advice, 
Like all who give and eke receive it gratis, 
For which small thanks are still the market price, 
Even where the article at highest rate is: 
She thought upon the subject twice or.thrice, 
And morally decided, the best state is 
For morals, marriage ; and this question carried, 
She seriously advised him to get married. 


XXX. 
Juan replied, with all becoming deference, 

He had a predilection for that tie; 

But that, at present, with immediate reference 

To his own circumstances, there might lie 
Some difficulties, as in his own preference, 

Or that of her to whom he might apply: 
That still he'd wed with such or such a lady, 
If that they were not married all already. 

XXXI. 
Next to the making matches for herself, 

And daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or kin, 
Arranging them like books on the same shelf, 

There 's nothing women love to dabble In 
More (like a stock-holder in growing pelf ) 

Than match-making in general: ‘tis no sin 
Certes, but a preventative, and therefore 
That is, no doubt, the only reason wherefore. 


XXXII. 

But never yet (except of course a miss 

Unwed, or mistress never to be wed, 
Or wed already, who object to this) 

Was there chaste dame who had not in her head 
Some drama of the marriage unitics, 

Observed as strictly both at board and bed, 
As those of Aristotle, though sometimes 
They turn out melodrames or pantomimes. 


Mysteries, which concluded in these terms :— “ We heurtil 

hope that the {ness and depression of spirits, which evi- 

dentt — tho greater part of these effusions, are ¢ 
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| heme come only. son, But Adaline, who probebly presumed. 
Some heir to a-large- property, some friend That Juan bad enough of maintenance, 
Of an old family, some gay Sir John, {end Or separate maintenance, 8 one 't was doqmn’d 
Or Lord George, with perbapa might | Ason the whole it isan even chance. 
A line, and leave posterity’ undone, ee ee one 
Uniess a marriage was applied to mend May retrograde a little in the dance 
The prospect and their morals: and besides, Of marriage «(which might form a. pelater’s fame, 
They have at hand a blooming glut of brides. Like gap ae of Death.” but "ths the 
same); 
XXAIV. XL. 
| From these they will be careful to select, But Adeline determined Juan's wedding © 
For one a songstress who hath no defect, But then, with whom? There wea the sage Miss 
For t’ other one who promises much duty; Reading, 
For this a lady no one can reject, Miss Raw, Showman, and | 
Whoee sole accoraplishments were quite a booty ; eee — 
A second for her excellent connections ; And the two fair co-hetresses Gil 


thedding. 
She deem’d his merits something more than com. 
All these were unobjectionable matches, {mon ; 
| And might go on, if well wound up, like watches. 


XLI. 


A third, because there can be no objections. 


XXXV. 
When Rapp the Harmonist embargo’d marriage ' 
in his harmonious settlement —— (which flourishes 
Strangely enough 4s yet without miscarriage, There was Miss Millpond, smooth as surnmer's sea, 
Because it breeds no more mouths than it nourishes, | That usual paragon, an only daughter, 
Without those sad expenses which disparage | Who seem'd the cream of equanimity, { water, 
What Nature naturally most encourages) — | Till skimm’d— amd then there was some milk and 
| Why call'd he “Harmony” a state saus wedlock ? | With a slight shade of blue too, it might be, 
i Now here I've got the preacher at a dead lock. | Beneath the surface; but what did it matter ? 
| ; Love’s riotous, but marriage should have quiet, 
i XXXVI. 


— — — * 





| And being consumptive, live on a milk diet. 
Because he either meant to snecr at harmony | XLIL 
Or marriage, by divorcing them thus oddly. | And then there was the Miss Audacia Shoestring, 


But whether reverend Rapp learn’d this in Germany 
Or no, ’t is said his sect is rich and godly, 

Pious and pure, beyond what I can term any 

j Of ours, although they propagate more broady. 

|| My objection 's to his title, not his ritual, 

\| Although I wonder how it grew habitual. 


XXXVI. 
\| But Rapp is the reverse of zealous matrons, 
Who favour, maigré Malthus, generatiun — 
Professors of that genial art, and patrons 
Of all the modest part of propagation ; 
Which after ali at such a desperate rate runs, 
- That half its produce tends to emigration, 
That sad result of passions and potatoes — 
| Two weeds which pose our economic Catos. 


XXXVIII. 
| Had Adeline read Malthus? I can't tell; 
T wish she had: his book's the cleventh command- 





ment, 
Which says, “ Thou shalt not marry,” unless well : 
This he (as far as F can understand) meant. 
"T is not my purpose on his views to dwell, 
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A dashing demoiselle of good estate, 
Whose heart was fix'd upon a star or blue string; 
But whether English dukes grew rare of late, 
Or that she had not harp'd upon the true string, 
By which such sirens can attract our great, 
She took up with some foreign younger brother, 
A Russ or Turk — the one’s as good as 't other. 


XLIII. 

And then there was — hut why should I go on, 

Unless the ladies should go off? — there was 
Indeed a certain fair and fairy one, 

Of the best class, and better than her clasa, — 
Aurora Raby, a young star who shone 

O'er life, too sweet an image for such glass, 
A lovely being, scarcely form'd or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded ; 


XLIV. 

Rich, noble, but an orphan; left an only 

Child to the care of guardians good and kind ; 
But still her aspeet had an air 0 lonely ! 

Blood is not water; and where shall we find 
Feelings of youth like those which overthrown lle 

By death, when we are left, alas! behind, 
To feel, in friendless palaces, a home 
Is wanting, and our best ties In the tomb? 
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SLY. 
Early in years, and yet more infantine 
—— aapigaapdneesigr ea 
In eyes Which sadly shone, as seraphe’ shine. 
All youth-—-but with an aspect beyond time ; 
Radiant and grave--as pitying man’s decline ; 
Mournful — but mourafal of another's crime, 
She look'd as #f she set hy Eden's door, 
And grieved for those whé equki return no more. 


XLVI. 
She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere, 
As far a8 her own gentle heart allow'd, 
And deem'd that fallen worship far more dear 
Perhaps because "t was fallen: her sires were proud 
Of deeds and days when they had fill'd the ear 
Of nations, and had never bent or how'd 
To novel power ; and as she was the last, 
She held thelr old faith and old feelings fast. 


XLVI. 
She — upon a world she scarcely knew, 
As secking not to know it; silent, lone, 
As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 
And kept hér heart serene within its zone. 
There was awe in the homage which she drew; 
Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 
In its own strength-— most strange in one so young ! 
XLVIIL 
Now it so happen’d, in the catalogue 
Of Adeline, Aurora was omitted, 
Although her birth and wealth had given her vogue, 
Beyond the charmers we have already cited ; 
Her beauty also seem’d to form no clog 
Against her being mention’d as well fitted, 
By many virtues, to be worth the trouble 
Of single gentlemen who would be double. 


xXLIX, 

And this omission, like that of the bust 

Of Brutus at the pageant of Tiberius, ! 
Made Juan wonder, as no doubt he must. 

This he express'd half smiling and half serious ; 
When Adeline replied with some disgust, 

And with an atr, to say the least, imperious, 
She marvell’a “ what he saw in such a baby 
As that prim, silent, cold Aurora Raby ?” 


L. 
Juan rejoin’d——“ She was a Catholic, 

And therefore fittest, as of his persuasion ; 
Since he was sure his mother would fall sick, 
And the Pope thunder excommunication, 

” But here Adeline, who seem'd to pique 
Herself extremely on the inoculation 
Of others with her own opinions, stated — 
As usnal— the same renson which she late did. 


If— 


LLL 
And wherefore not? <A reasonable reason, 
If good, is none the worse for repetition ; 
vi gee woe beat Way. + certainly 00) eee ce 
And amplify: you lose much by: canciaion, 
Wherems in or.out of season 
Conyinces all men, even a politician ; 
Or what is just the samo—~it wearles out. 
So the end’s gain'd, what signifies the route ? 


1 See Tacitus, b. vi. 
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id hath ted Gis gs wesc 
Tor gududicn © Wea teihin 6 Gate 
As pure sa sanctity itself from, vice, ' 
—— added churn of form wad eens, | 
For ime appears 3 question far too nice, 
Since Adeline wns. tthera) by nature ; 
But nature’s nature, and has more caprices 
Than J have time, or will, to take to pieces. 


LIX, 

Perhaps she did not like the quiet way 

With which Aurora on those hauhles look'd, 
Which charm most people in their earlier day ; 

For there are few things by mankind Jess brook’d, 
And womankind too, if we so may say, 

Than finding thus their genius stand rebuked, 
Like “ Antony’s by Cesar 2,” by the few 
Who look upon them as they ought to do. 


LIV. 
It was not envy-—Adeline had none ; 
Her place was far beyond it, and her mind. 
It was not scorn— which could not light on one 
Whose greatest fault was leaving few to find. — 
It was not jealousy, I think: but shun 
Following the “ ignes fatui” of mankind... 
It was not——— but ‘tis easier far, alas! 
To say what it was not than what i was, ° 


LV. 
| Little Aurora deem'd she was the theme 
Of such discussion. She was there a guest ; 
A beauteous ripple of the brilliant stream 
Of rank and youth, though purer than the rest, 
} Which flow’d on for a moment in the beam: 
Time sheds a moment o'er each sparkling crest. 
Had she known this, she would have cally smiled — 
She had so much, or little, of the child. 


LVL 
The dashing and proud air of Adeline 
Imposed not upon her: she saw her blaze 
| Much as she would have seen a glow-worm shine, 
Then turn’d unto the stars for loftier rays. 
Juan was something she could not divine, 
Being no sibyl in the new world’s ways ; 
Yet she was nothing dazzled by the meteor 
Because she did not pin her faith on feature, 
: LVITII. 
His fame too, - for he had that kind of fame 
Which sometimes plays the deuce with womankind, 
A heterogeneous mass of glorious blame, 
Half virtues and whole vices being combined ; 
Faults which attract because they are not tame; 
Follies trick’d out so brightly that they blind: — 
These seals upon ber wax made no impression, 
Such was her coldness or her self-possession. 
LVM. 
Juan knew nonght of such a character — 
High, yet resembling not his lost Haidée ; 
Yet each was radiant in her proper sphere : 
The island girl, bred up by the lome sea, 
More warm, as lovely, and not less sincere, 
Was Nature's ali: Anrorn couktl hot be, 
Nor would be thas: — the difference in them 
Was. sach as Hes between a flower and gem. 
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Having wound up with = tablie comparison, 
Methinks we mey ‘proceed upon our narrative, 
And, aa my friend Soot esya, “I sound my warison ; "4 

Scott, the superistive of my comparative — 
Scott, who can palet-your Chietian knight or Saracen, 
Sent, lewd, romm, With woh skill se nome would share 
it, tf 
There had not been one Shakspeare and Voltzire, 
Of one or both of whom he seems the heir. 


LX. 

I say, in my slight way I may proceed 

To play upon the surface of humanity. 
I write the world, nor care if the world read, 

At least for this I cannot spare its vanity. 
My Muse hath bred, and still perhaps may breed 

More foes by this same scretl: when I began it, I 
Thought that it might turn out so—xor I know it, 
But still I am, or was, a pretty poet. 


LXL 

The conference or congress (for it ended 

As congresses of late do) of the Lady 
Adeline and Don Juan rather blended 

Some acids with the sweets— for she was heady ; 
But, ere the matter could be marr’d or mended, 

The silvery bell rang, not for “dinner ready,” 
But for that hour, call'd Aalf-hour, given to dress, 
Though ladies’ robes seem scant enough for less. 


LXIL 
Great things were now to be achieved at table, 
With massy plate for ermour, knives and forks 
For weapons ; but what Muse since Homer’s able 
(His feasts are not the worst part of his works) 
To draw up in array a single day-bill 
Of modern dinners ? where more mystery lurks, 
In soups or sauces, or a sole ragoiit, 
Than witches, b—ches, or physicians, brew. 


LXIII. 
There was a goodly “soupe à la bonne femme,” 2 
Though God knows whence it came from ; there 
was, too, 
A turbot for retlef of those who cram, 
Relieved with * dindon a la Parigenx ;” 
There also was —- ine sinner that I am ! 
How shall I get this gourmand stanza through ? — 
’ Soupe 3 la Beauveau,” whose relief was dory, 
Relieved itself by pork, for greater glory. 


LXIV. 

But I must crowd all into one grand mess 

Or mass ; for should I stretch into detall, 
My Muse would rum much more into excess, 

Than when some squeamish people deem her frail ; 
But though a “ bonne vivante,” I must confess 

Her stomach 's nat her peccant part ; this tale 
However doth reguire some slight refection, 
Just to relieve her spirits from dejection. 


1 — ole set: — 
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okt xv. 


LXV, 

Fowls “ à fa Condé,” dices eke of sillinon, ' 

With “ sances Génévolees,” and hauneh of ventson ; 
Wines too, which thight agdin ‘have sain young 

Amrnon —- 

dapridigresiprsst y= whbeonte ange A aces! 
They also set a glesed Westphalian ham on, 

Whereon Apicius would bestow ‘his benison ; 
And then there ‘was champagne with foaming whirts, 
As white as Cleopatra's melted pearls. 


LXVI. 
Then there was God knows what “ a ’Allemande, 
‘A V'Espagnole,” “timballe,” and “satpicon " 
With things I can’t withstand or understand, 
Though ewaliow'd with much sest upon the whole; 
And “entremets" to plddie with at hand, 
Gently to lull down the subsiding soul ; 
While great Lucullus’ Nome triumphal muffies —. 


truffles, 4 


{ There's fame)—young partridge fillets, deck'd with 


LXVII. 
What are the fillets on the victor’s brow 
To these? They are rags or dust. Where {s the arch 
Which nodded to the nation's spoils below ? 
Where the triumphal chariots’ haughty march ? 
Gone to where victories must like dinners go. 1 
Farther I shall not follow the research : 
| But oh! ye modern heroes with your cartridges, 
When will your names lend lustre e’en to partridges ? 


LXVII. 
Those truffles too are no bad accessaries, 
.  Follow'd by “ petits puits d'amour ”—a dish 
| Of which perhaps the cookery rather varivs, 
So every one may dress it to his wish, 
According to the best of dictionaries, 
Which encyclopediee both flesh and fish ; 
But even sans “ confitures,” it no less true fs, 
| There's pretty picking in those “ petits puits."4 


LXIX. 
The mind is lost in mighty contemplatlon 
Of intellect expanded on two courses ; 
And indigestion’s grand multiplication 
Requires arithmetic beyond my forces, 
Who would suppose, from Adam's simple ration, 
| That cookery could have call'd forth such resources, 
: As form a actence and a nomenclature 
From out the commonest demands of nature ? 


LXX. 
The glasses jingied, and the palates tingled ; 
The diners of celebrity dined well ; 
The ladies with more moderation mingled 
In the feast, pecking less than I can tell; 
Also the younger men too: for a springsld 
Can't, like ripe age, in gormandise excel, 
| But thinks less of good cating than the whisper 
(When seated next him) of some pretty Leper. 
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LXXI. 
Alas! I must jesve undescribed the gibler, 
The salmi, the consommé, the purée, . 
All which I use. to. make my vhymes run glibber 
Than could roast beef in our rough John Bull way: 
1 must not introduce even 2 spare rib here, 
« Bubble and squeak” would spoil my Hquid lay, 
But I have dined, and must forego, alas! 
The chaste description even of a “ bécasse ;” 
LXXII. 
And fruits, and ice, and all that art refince 
4 From nature for the service of the gout — 
Tuste or the gout, - pronounce it as inclines 
Your stomach! Ere you dine, the French will do; 
‘| But after, there are sometimes certain signs 
Which prove plain English truer of the two. 
1 Hast ever had the gout? I have not had it— 
But I may have, and you too, reader, dread it. 


! LAXII. 

i| The simple olives, best allies of wine, 

Must I pass over in my bill of fare ? 

‘| J must, although a favourite “plat” of mine 
In Spain, and Lucca, Athens, everywhere : 

On them and bread 't was oft my luck to dine, 

1 ‘The grass my table-cloth, in open air, 

‘| On Sunium or Hymettus, like Diogenes, 

Of whom half my philosophy the progeny is. ! 


LXXIV. 
‘| Amidst this turnult of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
And vegetables, all in masquerade, 
The guests were placed according to their roll, 
But various as the various meats display’d : 
Don Juan sat next an “a P’Espagnole” — 
No damsel, but a dish, as hath been said ; 
But so far like a lady, that "t was drest 
Superbly, and contain’d a world of zest. 


| LXXY. 
'| By some odd chance too, he was placed between 
‘| Aurora and the Lady Adeline— 
| A situation difficult, I ween, 
|, For man therein, with eyes and heart, to dine. 
Alsv the conference which we have seen 
Was not such as to encourage him to shine, 
For Adeline, addressing few words to him, 


e 
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| 
| (him. 
| With two transcendent cyes secem’d to look through 
LXXVI. 
I zometimes almost think that eyes have ears: 
This much is eure, that, out of earshot, things 
dears, 


Are somehow echoed to the pretty 


ö— — — — — — — — — 


Like that same mystic music of the spheres, 
Which no one hears, 80 loudly though it rings, 

"T is wonderful how oft the sex have heard 

Long dialogues — which pass'd without a word ! 


LXXVII. 
Aurora sat with that indifference 
Which piques a preux chevalier— as it ought : 
Of all offences that's the worst offence, 
Which seems to hint you are not worth a thought. 
Now Juan, though no coxcomb in pretence, 


' [* 'Fo-day tn a palace, to-morrow tn a cow-house — this 
shepherd.” — Byron 


Letter, 18i6,] Pn Se BORE WHR 


LAXVHL | 
Or semething which was nothing, as urbanity :. 
Required. Aurora scarcely look’d aside, — 
Nor even smiled enough for any vanity, 
The devil was in the girt! Could it be pride? ss 
Or modesty, or absence, or inanity ? : 
Heaven knows! But Adeline’s malicious eyes 
Sparkled with her suceessful prophecies, 


LXXIX. 
And look'd as much as if to say, “I suid it;” 
A kind of triumph 1111 not recommend, — 
Because it sometimes, as I have seen or read it, 
Both in the case of lover and of friend, 
Will pique a gentleman, for his own credit, — 
To bring what was a jest to a serious end; 
For all men prophesy what is or was, 
And hate those who won't let them come to pase. 


LXXX. 

Juan was drawn thus into some attentions, 

Slight but select, and just enough to express, 
To females of perspicuous camprehensions, 

That he would rather make them more than lesa. 
Aurora at the last (so history mentions, 

Though probably much fess a fact than guess) 
So far relax’d her thoughts from their sweet prison, 
As once or twice to smile, if not to listen. 


LXXXI. 
From answering she began to question: this 
With her was rare; and Adeline, who as yet | 
Thought her predictions went not much amiss, 
Began to dread she'd thaw to a coquette—. 
So very difficult, they say, it is 
To keep extremes from meeting, when once set 
In motion; but she here too much refined 
Aurora’s spirit was not of that kind. 


LXXXIL. 
But Juan had a sort of winning way, 
A proud humility, if such there be, 
Which show'd such deference to what females say, 
As if each charming word were a decree. 
His tact, too, temper’d him from grave to gay, 
And taught him when to be reserved or free : 
He had the art of drawing people out, 
Without their seeing what he was about, 


LXXXIII. 
Aurora, who in her indifference 
Confounded him in common with the crowd 


4 


Of which I'can't tell whence their knowledge springs. | Of fiatterers, though she deem'd he had more sense 


Than wt foplings, or than witlings loud — 
Commenced (from such slight things will great com- 


mence) 
To fect that flattery which attracts the proud 
Rather by deference than compliment, 
And wins even by a delicate dissent. 


LXXXIV. 
And then he had good looks ;~—~that paint was carried 
Nem. con. amongst the women, which I grieve 
To say leads oft to crim. con, with the married — 
——— ee 
Bince-with digressions we tarried. 
Now though we know of ola that looks deceive, | 
And slways have done, somehow these good looks} 
Make more impression than the best of books. 
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LEXY. I always knock my head agefsist some angle 
Aurora, whe fodk'd more oh books than thoes, About the piesent, past, or fubars-whates ~ 
Was very young, Sithomgh so very sage, Yet I wish well to Trajaw and to Tyran,” 
Admiring more Minerva ‘than the Graces, For I was bred a moderate Preabyterian. 
Especially upon a ‘printed page. ae ' 
But Virtue’s set, with alt her tightest laces, \ 
And Socrates, that model of all duty, Eien fp 
Own'd to a penchant, though discreet, for beauty. —— — — — 
—— In politics my duty is to show John 
And girls of sixteen are thas far‘ Socratic, Bull something of the lower world’s condition, 
But innocently so, as Socrates; 


And really, if the sage subline and Attic 
At seventy yoars hail phantasies like these, 
Which Pilato in his dialogues dramatic 


break law, 


It makes my ‘blood boll like the springs of Hecia, § 
To see men tet these scoundrel sovereigns 


ACUIL 


Has shown, I know not why they should displease But politics, and policy, and piety, 


In virgins —- always in a modest way, 

Observe ; for that with me’s a “sine qua.” ! 
LAXXVII. 

Also observe, that, like the great Lord Coke 

(See Littleton), whene’er I have express'd 
Opinions two, which at first sight may look 

Twin opposites, the second is the best. 
Perhaps I have a third too, in a nook, 

Or none at all - which seems a sorry jest : 
But if a writer should be quite consistent, 
How could he possibly show things existent ? 

LXXXVIII. 
if peaple contradict themselves, can I 

Help contradicting them, and everybody, 
Even my veracious self ?-~—-But that’s a lie: 

I never did so, never will—- how should I ? 
He who doubts all things nothing can deny : 


Truath’s fountains may be clear— her streams are 


muddy, 
And cut through such canals of contradiction, 
That she must often navigate o’er fiction. 


LXXXIX. 

Apologue, fable, poesy, and parable, 

Are false, but may be render’d also true, 
By those who sow them ina land that’s arable. 

"Tis wonderful what fable will not do! 
*T is said it makes reality more bearable : 

But what’s reality ? Who has its clue ? 
Philosophy? No; she too much rejects. 
Religion? Yes, but which of all her sects? 


XC. 

Some millions must be wrong, that’s pretty clear ; 
Perhaps it may turn out that all were right. 
God help ust Since we have need on our career 

To keep out boly beacons always bright, 
"T is thne that seme pew prophet should appear, 
Or old indulge man with a second sight. 
Opinions wear out In some thousand ycars, 
Without a small refreshment from the spheres. 
KCL 
But here again, why will I thus entangle 
Myself with metaphysics? None can hate 
As auch a2 I do any kind of wravigte; 
And yet, such ts my folly, or my ite, 


s Subeudita “non ;" omitted for the.sake of euphony, 
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Are topics which I sometimes introduce, 
Not only for the sake of thelr variety, 

But as subservient to a moral use ; 
Because my business is tu dress society, 

And stuff with sage that very verviant goose. 
And now, that we may furnish with some matter al! 
Tastes, we are going to try the supernatural. 


ACIV. 
And now I will give up all argument 
And positively henceforth no temptation 
_ Shall “ fool me to the top up of my bent ;:”—4 
Tes, I'll begin a thorough reformation. 
Indeed, I never knew what people meant 
By deeming that my Muse’s conversation 
Was dangerous ; —-I think she is ae harmless 
As some who labour more and yet may charm lesa, 


XCV. 

Grim reader! did you ever see a ghost? 

No; but you have heard—-I understand—be dumb! 
And don't regret the time you may have lost, 

For you have got that pleasure still to come: 
And do not think I mean to sneer at moat 

Of these things, or by ridicule benumb 
That source of the sublime and the mrysterious :—— 

' For certain reasons my belief is serious. 


XCVI. 
Serious? You laugh;— you may: that will I not; 
My smiles must. be sincere or not at all. 
I say I do believe a haunted spot 
, _ Exists—and where? That shall I not recall, 
| Because I'd rather it should be forgot, 
i ‘Shadows the soul of Richard” + may appal. 
| In short, upon that subject I've some qualms very 
Like those of the philosopher of Maknebury. * 


XCVII. 
The night — ( I sing by night —sometiines an owl, 
And now and then a nightingale) —ts dim, 
Aud the loud shriek of sage Minerva’s fowl! 
Rattles around me her discordant hymn : 
Old portraits from old walls upon me scowl-~ 
I wish to heaven they would not look ao grim ; 
The dying embers dwindle in the grates · 
I thisk too that 1 have sit up too late: 


5 (" By the apostle Pant, shallows tu-nigh 
strack more terrof ta the soul. of Richard 
Than can the qubstative of ten Gin Stora,” ke. 
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OVE T¥. 
—— (ee emer But of ali truths which she hes told, the iwet 
To rhyine at noon ‘when I Dave other things True is that witch she is aboutte ti, 
To think of, It I ever think~—TI my I said it wes a story of a ghost — 4 
What then? 1 only know it so befell. i 


I feel some chilly midnight shudderings, 
And prudently postpone, until mid-day, 
Treating a tople Mieh, alas! but brings 
Shadows ;-—bat you must be in my condition, 
Before you learn to call this stperstition. 


XIX. 

Between two worlds ilfe hovers Uke’ a star, 

"Tt wit night and morn, upon the horison’s verge. 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but Mke some passing waves. ! 


SS 


Won Juan. 





CANTO THE GIXTEENTH. 


J. 
Tue antique Persians taught three useful things, 
To draw the bow, to ride, and speak the truth. 2 
This was the mode of Cyrus, best of kings — 
A mode adopted since by modern youth. 
Bows have they, generally with two strings ; 
Horses they ride without remorse or rath ; 
At speaking truth perhaps they are less clever, 
But draw the long bow better now than ever. 


72. 
The cause of this effect, or this defect, — 
“For this effect defective comes by cause,” —3 
Is what I have not leisure to inspect ; 
But this I must say in my own applause, 


‘Of all the Muses that I recollect, 


Whate’er may be her follies or her flaws 
In some things, mine ’s beyond all contradiction 
The most sincere that ever dealt in fiction. 


YI. 
And as she treats all things, and ne'er retreats 
From anything, this epic will contain 
A wilderness of the most rare conceits, 
Which you might elsewhere hope to find in vain. 
"Tis true there be some bitters with the sweets, 
Yet mix’a ao slightly, that you can't complain, 
But wonder they so few are, since my tale is 
“ De rebus cunctis et quibusdam aliis.” 


1 [ Minats — mighty king ! 
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aH the dwellers ofthe earth must dwell? =f 
daa Gs eke a ead Gouin ee 4 
The sceptics who would not believe Columbus, 


Some people would — now with, anthority, 
Turpin’s or Monmouth Geoffry’s Chrenicte ; 
Men whose historical superiority 
Is always greatest at a miracle. 

But Saint Augustine has the great priority, 
Who bids all men betieve the impossible, 
Because tis so. Who nibble, scribble, quibble, he 

| Quiets at once with “ guia impossibite.” 


3 





VI. 
And therefore, mortals, cavil net at all; 

Believe : —if ‘tis improbable, you must, 
| And if it is impossible, you shall ; 

*T is always best to take — upon trust. 
I do not speak profanely, to 

Those holier mysteries — the wise and just 
Receive as gospel, and which grow more rooted, 
As all truths must, the more they are disputed : 


VII. 
I merely mean to say what Johnson sald, 
That in the course of some six thousand 
All nations have believed that from the dead 
A visitant at intervals appears: 4 
, And what is strangest upon this strange head, 
Is, that whatever bar the reason rears 
’Gainst such belief, there’s something stronger still | 
‘ In its behalf, let those deny who will. 


VO. 

The dinner and the soirée too were done, 

The supper too discuse’d, the dames admired, 
The banqueteers had dropp'd off one by one—. 

The song was silent, and the dance expired : 
The last thin petticoats were vanish’d, gone 

Like fieecy clouds into the sky retired, 
And nothing brighter gleam’d through the saloon 
Than dying tapers——and the peeping moon. 


Ix. 
The evaporation of a day 
Is like the last glass ——— without 
The foam which made its virgin bumper gay ; 
Or like a system coupled with a doubt ; 
Or like a soda bottle when tis spray 
Has sparkled and let half its spirit out ; 
Or like a billow left by storms behind, 


— 
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Without the animation of the wind ; 
2 Xenophon, Cyrop. 2 Hamlet, Act Il, ac, if. | 
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‘ Xe ‘ ‘ 
Or like an opiate, which brings troubled rest, 
Or none; or ike. }ike nothing that I know 
Except itself; sueh is the uman breast; 
A thing, of which similirudes can show 
No real likeness, Uke ‘the old Tyrian vest 
Dyed purple, none at present can tell how, 
If from a ahell· Ueh or from cochineal.! =. 
So perish every tyrant's robe piece-meal ! 
XIL. 
But next to dressing for a rout or ball, 
Undressing Is a woe; our robe de chambre 
May sit like that of Nesaus®, and recall 
1} — Thoughts quite as yellow, but legs clear than amber. 
Titus exclaim’d, “I've lost a day!" Of all 
The nights and days most people can remember, 
(I have bad of both, sone not to be disdain’d, ) 
I wish they'd state how many they have gain’d. 


Xi. 
And Juan, on retiring for the night, 
Felt restless, and perpicx'd, and compromised : 
i} He thought Aurora Raby’s eyes more bright 
Than Adeline (such is advice) advised ; 
If he had known exactly his own plight, 
He probably would have philosophised : 
A great resource to all, and ne'er denied 
Till wanted; therefore Juan only sigh’d. 


XII. 
He sigh'd ;—the next resource is the full moon, 
| Where all sighs are deposited; and now 
ij It happen’d luckily, the chaste orb shone 

As clear as such a climate will allow; 
And Juan's mind: was in the proper tone 

To hail her with the apostrophe“ O thou!” 
| Of amatory egotism the Tuim, 
| Which further to explain would be a truism. 





XIV. 
But lover, poet, or astronomer, 
Shepherd, or swain, whoever may behold, 
Fee] some abstraction when they gaze on her ; 
Great thoughts we catch fiumthence (besides a cold 
Sometimes,.unless my feelings rather err); 
1 Deep secrets to her rolling light are told ; 
The ocean's tides and mortals’ trains she sways, 
And also hearts, if there be truth in lays. 


XV. 

Juan felt somewhat pensive, and disposed 

Yor contemplation rather than his pillow : 
The Gothic chamber, where he was enclosed, 

oe ee eee eee ee billow, 
With all the mystery by midnight caused : 

Below his window waved. (of course) a willow ; 
And he stood gasing out on the cascade 
That flash’d and after darken’d in the shade. 


Upon his table or his toilet, siwhich 

* Of tistse fs not exactly aseertéltied, — 

(I state this, for Iam cautious to a pitch 
—— Wiiere a fact is to be gnin'd, ) 
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A lamp burn'd high, while he joant from # niche, 
Where many a Gothic ornament remain’d, . 

In chisell’d stone and painted glass, and all 

That time has left our fathers of thety hall, 


XVIL 

Then, as the night was clear though cold, he threw 

His chamber door wide open—-and went forth 
Into a gallery, of a somlre hue, 

Long, farnish'd with old pictures of great worth, 
Of knights and dames heroic and chaste too, 

As doubtless should be people of high birth. 
But by dim lights the portraits of the dead 
Have something ghastly, desolate, and dread. 


XVII. 

The forms of the grim knight and pictured saint 

Look living in the moon; and as you turn. 
Backward and forward to the echoes faint 

Of your own footsteps voices from the urn 
Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 

Start from the frames which fence their aspects stern, 
As if to ask how you can dare to keep 
A vigil there, where all but death should sleep. 


XIX. 

And the pale smile of beauties in the grave, 

The charms of other days, in starlight gleams, 
Glimmer on high; their buried locks still wave 

Along the canvas; their eyes glance like dreams 
On ours, or spars within some dusky cave, 

But death is imaged in their shadowy beams. 
A picture is the past ; even ere its frame 
Be gilt, who sate hath ceased to be the same. 


xX. 

As Juan mused on mutability, 

Or on his mistress —terms synonymous — 
No sound except the echo of his sigh 

Or step ran sadly through that antique house ; 
When suddenly he heard, or thought so, nigh, 

A supernatural agent —or a mouse, 
Whose little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
Moat people as it plays along the arras. 


XXL 

It was no mouse, but lo! a monk, array'd 

In cowl and beads, and dusky garb, appear’d, 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade, 

With steps that trod as heavy, yet unheard ; 
His garments only a slight murmur made; 

He moved as shadowy as the sisters weird,’ 
But slowly ; and as he passed Juan by, 
Glanced, without pausing, on him a bright eye. 
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XXII, 
Juan was pétrified ; he had heard « hint 
Of such a spitit in these halls of old, 
But thought, like most men, there was nothing in’t 
ate come —— 
Cain'd from surviving superstition's mint, 
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And did he see this? a een 


* (Soe Ovid. Eplet. tx.} 
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XXII. J 


Or earth beneath; or heaven, or t’ other place ; 
And Juan gazed upon it with a stare, 

Yet could not speak or move; but, on its base 
As stands a statue, stood: he felt his hair 

Twine like a knot of snakes around his face ; 


To ask the reverend person what he wanted. 


XXIV. 

The third time, after a still longer pause, 

The shadow. pass’d away — but where ? the hall 
Was long, and thus far there was no great cause 

To think his vanishing unnatural : 
Doors there were many, through which, by the laws 

Of physics, bodies whether‘short or tall 
Might come or go; but Juan could not state 
Through which the spectre seem’d to evaporate. 


XXV. 
He stood — how long he knew not, but it seem'd 
An age — expectant, powerless, with his eyes 
Strain’d on the spot where first the figure gleam’d ; 
Then by degrees recall'd his energies, 
| And would have pase’d the whole off as a dream, 
But could not wake ; he was, he did surmise, 
(, Waking already, and return'd at length 
| Back to his chamber, shorn of half his strength. 


XXVI. 

‘| All there was as he left it: still his taper 

‘| Burnt, and not blue, as modest tapers use, 

| Receiving sprites with sympathetic vapour ; 

He rubb’d his eyes, and they did not refuse 

Their office: he took up an old newspaper ; 
The paper was right easy to peruse ; 

He read an article the king attacking, 

And a long eulogy of “ patent blacking.” 


XXVII. 
This savour'’d of this world ; but his hand shook : 
He shut his door, and after having read 
A paragraph, I think about Horne Tooke, 
Undrest, and rather slowly went to bed. 
There, couch’d all snugly on his pillow’s nook, 
With what he had seen his phantasy he fed ; 
And though it was no opiate, slumber crept 
Upon him by degrees, and so he slept. 


XXVIII. 
He woke betimes ; and, as may be supposed, 
Ponder'd upon his visitant or vision, 
And whether it ought not to be disclosed, 
At risk of being quizs’d for superstition. 
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In the mean time, his valet, whose precision 
Was great, because his master brook'd no less, 
Knock'd to inform him ft was time to dress, 


XXIX. 
He dress'd ; and like young people he was wont 
To take some trouble with his tollet, but 
This morning rather spent less time upen't; 
Aside his very mirror svon was put ;. 
His curls {ell negligently o'er his front, 
His clothes were not curb’d to their usual cut, 
His very neckcloth’s Gordian knot was tied 
Aimost an hair's breadth too much on one side. 


— — —— — — —2—— 
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1 [Daring « visit to Newstead, ln 1814, Lord Syron actual 
fancled hes raw the phost of the Black Friar, which was pod ution of the monasteries. — Moog 


Once, twice, thrice pase'd, repass'd-—--the thing of air, 


He tax’d his tongue for words, which were not granted, 


The more he thought, the more his mind was posed : 








| He sate him pensive o'er a dish of tea, 


Which he perhaps had not discover'd soon, 

Had it not happen'd scalding hot to be, . 
Which made him have recourse unto his spoons; . 

So much distrait he was, that all could see 
That something was the matter — Adeline 

| The first-—— but what she could not well divine. 
XXXI. 

She look’d, and saw him pale, and turn’d as pale _ 

Herself; then hastily look’d down, and mutter’d | 
Something, but what's not stated in my tale. 


XXX, | i 
| And when he waik'd down into the saloon, , =. 


Lord Henry said, his muffin was Ul butter’d; 
The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke play’d with hér veil, 

And look’d at Juan hard, but nothing utter‘d, 
Aurora Raby with her large dark eyes — 
Survey'd him with a kind of calm surprise. 


XXXII. 

But seeing him all cold and sflent still, 

And everybody wondering more or less, 
Fair Adeline inquired, “ If he were ill?” 

He started, and said, “ Yes-—no— rather— yes.” 
The family physician had great skill, 

And being present, now began to express 
His readiness to fee] his pulse and tell 
The cause, but Juan said, “ He was quite well.” 


xxxi 
* Quite well; yes, — no. — These answers were 
mysterious, 
And yet his looks appear'd to sanction both, 
However they might savour of delirious ; 
Something like illness of a sudden growth 
Weigh’d on his spirit, though by no means serious : 
But for the rest, as he himself seem’d loth 
To state the case, it might be ta’en for granted 
It was not the physician that he wanted. 
XXXIV. 
Lord Henry, who had now discuss'd his chocolate, 
Also the muffin whereof he complain’d, 
Said, Juan had not got his usual look elate, 
At which he marvell’d, since it had not rain’d ; 
Then ask'd her Grace what news were of the duke 
of late ? 
Her Grace replied, kis Grace was rather pain'd 
With some slight, light, hereditary twinges 
Of gout, which rusts aristocratic hinges. 
XXXV. 
Then Henry turn'd to Juan, and address'd 
A few words of condolence on his state : 
** You look,” quoth he, “ as if you had had your rest 
Broke in upon by the Black Friar of late.” 
“ What Friar?” said Juan ; and he did his best 
To put the question with an air sedate, | | 


— — —— 
— — —— 





Or careless; but the effort was not valid 
To hinder him ffom growing still more pallid. 
XXXVI. 
* Oh! have you never peard of the Black Friar? ! 
The spirit of these walls?”——* In truth not I,” 
“ Why Fame —but Fame you know's sometimes a i 
Tells an odd story, of which by and by: [Har — | 
Whether with time the spectre has. grown sbyer, i 
Or that our sires had a more gifted eye ' 
For such sights, though the tale is half believed, 
The Briar of Inte has not been off perceived. ©. .j.. 
| posed ‘io tame haunted the Alibey from —X 
> ; 
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By the marriage-bed of thelr lords, "tis sald, 


XXXVI. 
# The last time v F pray,” sald Adeline-— He fits on the bridal-eve ; 


(‘Who wateh'd: the of Don Sunn’s brow, 
And from its contest théaght she cont divitie 

Connections steenger than he chose to avow 
With this sone legensl)——* if you but design 

To jest; you'll cheose some other theme just now, 
Because the peseent tale hes oft been toh, 
Ard is net mach improved by growing old.” 
XXXVI. ; 

why, Adeline, you know 

‘That we ourselves —'t was in the honey moon~- 
— —* Well, no matter, "twas so long ago; 
But, coma, IV set your story to a tune.” 


| « Jest1* quoth BMillor; “ 


| Graceful as Dian wher she draws her bow, 


She 
As touch‘d, and plate 
The air of “ “I was a Frier of Urders Gray.” 


MXEIX. 
| “But add the words,” cried Menry, “ which you made ; 


For Adeline is half a pootess,” 
Turning round to the rest, he snatling said. 

Of course the others could not but express 
In courtesy their wish to sce display'd 

By one three talents, for these were no less — 
The voice, the words, the harper’s skill, at ounce, 
Could hardly be united by a dunce. 


I can’t tell why, t this 
Fair Adetine, with eyes fix’d en the greand 
At first, then kindling inte animation, 
Added ber sweet veice to the lyric sound, 
And sang with much straplicity, —a merit 
Not the less prectows, that we seldom hear it. 


i. 
Beware! beware! of the Biack Friar, 
Who sitteth by Norman stone, 
For he mutters his prayer in the midnight alr, 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey, 
And expelt’d the friars, one friar still 
Would not be driven away. 


2. 
Though he came in his might, with King Henry'sright, 


To turn church lands to lay, 

With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Thetr walls, 1% Chey sald nay ; 

A monk remain'd, anchased, unchain'd, 


And ‘tis held as thith, to thelr Wed ‘of death 
He comes-—— but net to'artete. 


4 
And when aught is to befall 
That anttent line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. | 
His form you may trace, bet. not his face, 
*T is shadow'd by his cowl; . 
But his eyes may be seen from the folds betyracn, 
And they seeen of a parted soul. 


5. 
But beware! beware! of the Black Friar, 
He stil retains his sway, 
For he is yet the clturch’s heir 
Whoever may be the ley. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 
But the monk is lord by night ; 
Nor wine nor waseali could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 
é. 
Say nought to Mim as he watks the hull, 
And he il say nonght to you ; 
He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 
As o'er the graw the dew. 
Then grammercy ! for the Black Friar; 
Heaven sain him! fair or foul, 
And whatsoe’er may be his prayer, 
Let ours be for his soul. 


XLI. 


The lady's voice ceased, and the thrilling wircs 
i Died from the touch that kindled them to sound ; 


And the pause follow'd, which when song expires 
Pervades a moment those who listen round ; 


; And then of course the circle much admires, 


Nor less applauds, as in politeness bound, 
The tones, the feeling, and the execution, 
To the performer's difident confusion, 


XLIL, 
Fair Adeline, though in a careless way, 
As if she rated such accomplishment 
As the mere pastisne of an idle day, 
Pursued an instant for her own content, 
Would now and then as 't were without display, 
Yet with display in fact, at times relent 
To such performances with haughty smile, 
To show she condd, If it were worth her while. 


ALIN. 

Now this (but we will whisper it aside) 
Was — pardon the pedantic Ulustration — 
Trampling on Plato's pride with greater pride, 
As did the Cynie¢ on some ifke occasion ; 

Deeming the sage would be much mortified, 
Or thrown inte a philossphic passion, 
For a spoilt carpet — but the “ Attic Bee” 
Was much consoled by his own repartee. * 


® I think thet it was a cavpet on which Diogenes tred, with 
—“ Thus J te on the pekde of taro ("= — 
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ZLAV. . 
Thus Adeline would throw into the shade 
(By doing easily, whene’er the choee, 
What dilettanti do with vast parade) 
Their sort of half pro; s for it grows 
To something like this when too oft display’d ; 
And that it is a0, everybody knows, 
Who have heard Miss That or This, or Lady Tother, 
Show off-—-to please thelr company or mother. 


XLY. 
Oh! the long evenings of duets and trios 1 
The admitrations astd the speculations ; 
The “ Mann Mia's!” and the * Amor Mio’s !” 
The “ Tanti palpiti’s” on sach occasions : 
The “* Lasciami’s,” and quavering “ Addio's!" 
Amongst Our own most nautical of nations ; 
With “ Tu mi chamas’s" from 
To soothe our ears, lest Italy should fall. * 


XLVL 

In Babylon's bravuras~~as the home 

Heart-ballads of Green Erin or Gray Highlands, 
That bring Lochaber back to eyes that roam 

O'er far Atlantic continents or islands, 
The calentures of music which o’ercome [lands, 

All mountaineers with dreams that they are nigh 
No more to be beheld but in such visions — 
Was Adeline well wersed, as compositions. 


XLV. 
She also had a twilight tinge of “ Blue,” 
Could write rhymes, and commpose more than she 
wrote, 
| Made epigrams occasionally too 
| Upon her friends, as everybody ought. 
But still from that sublimer axure hue, 
So much the present dye, she was remote ; 
| Was weak enough to deem Pope a great poet, 
| And what was worse, was not ashamed to show it. 
| XLVI. 
Aurora—since we aré touching upon taste, 
Which now-a-days is the thermometer 
By whose degrees all characters are class'’d — 
Was more Shakspearian, if I do not err. 
The worlds beyond this world's perplexing waste 
Had more of her existence, for in her 
There was a depth of feeling to embrace 
Thoughts, boundless, deep, but silent too as Space. 
| — 
Not so her gracious, graceful, graccless Grace, 
The full-grown Hebe of Fits-Fulke, whose mind, 
If che had any, was upon her face, 
And that was of a fascinating kind. 
A little turn for mischief you might trace 
Also thereon, — hut that's not much; we find 
Few females without some sach gentle leaven, 
For fear we should suppose us quite in heaven. 
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L. 
I have not beard she was st all poetle, 
——— he was seen reading the + Bath | 
And “ Bayley’s —— which she deem’d patletic, 

So mach, the berd had really been prophetic 
Of what she had gone through with — since — 
But of all verse, what most ensured her praise | 

Were sonnets to herself, or * bouts rimés.” 3 


LL 

"T were difficait to sy whet was the object 

Of Adeline, im bringing this sume try 
To bear on what — A 

Of Juan's nervous feelings on that day. 
Perhaps she merely had the simple project = * 

To laugh him out of his supposed diemay 
Perhaps she might wish reps fina eran fl 
Though why I canhot sxy—at least this minute. 


LIL 

But so far the immediate effect 

Was to restore him to his self-propriety, 
A thing quite necessary to the elect, 

Who wish to take the tone of their society : 
In which you cannot be too circumspect, 

Whether the mode be persifiage or piety, 
But wear the newest mantle of hypocrisy, 
On pain of much displeasing the gynocracy. ‘ 


LIII. 

And therefore Juan new began to rally 

His spirits, and without more explanation 
To jest upon such themes in marry 2 sally, 

Her Grace, too, also seized the same occasion, 
With various simflar remarks to talty, F 

But wish’d for a stil! more detail’d narration 
Of this same mystic friar’s curious doings, 
About the present family’s deaths and wooings. 


LIV. 
Of these few could say more than bas been said; 
They pass'd as such things do, for superstition 
With some, while others, who had more in dead. 
The theme, half credited the strange tradition ; 
And much was talk'd on all sidea on that head: 
But Juan, when croas-question’d on the vision, 
Which some supposed (though he had not avow'd it) 
Had stirr'd him, answer'd in a way to cloud it, 


LY. 

And then, the mid-day having worn to one, 

The company prepared te separate ; 
Some to their several pastimes, of to none, 

Some wondering ‘t was so early, some so late. 
There was a goodly match too, to be run 

Between some greyhounds on my lord's estate, 
And a young race-horse of old pedigree, 
Match'd for the spring, whom several went to see. 
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LVL 
There was a picture-dealer who had brought 
A special Titian, warranted original, 
So precious that it ‘was not to be bought, 
‘ Phongh princes the possessor were besieging all. 
The king himself had cheapen'd it, but thought 
The civil list he deigns to accept (obliging all 
His subjects by hts gracious acceptation) — 
Too scanty, in these times of low taxation. 
LV. 
" But as Lord Henry was a connoisseur, — 
The friend of artists, if not arts, — the owner, 
With motives the most classical and pure, 
So that he would have been the very donor, 
Rather than seller, had his wants been fewer, 
So mach he deern’d his patronage an honour, 
Had brought the capo d'opera }, not for sale, 
But for his judgment —never known to fail. 


LVI. 
There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 
Bricklayer of Babel, call’d an architect, (thick, 
Brought to survey these grey walls, which though so 
Might have from time acquired some slight defect ; 
Who, after rummaging the Abbey through thick 
And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation, 
And throw down old, which he call'd restoration. 


LIX. 
The cost would be a trifile—an “old song,” 
Set to some thousands ("tis the usual burden 
Of that same tune, when people hum it long )— 
The price would speedily repay its worth in 
An edifice no less sublime than strong, 
By which Lord Henry's good taste would go forth in 
Its glory, through all ages shining sunny, 
For Gothic daring shown in English moncy. @ 
LX, 
There were two lawyers busy on a mortgage 
Lord Henry wish’d to raise for a new purchase ; 
Aliso a lawsuit upon tenures burgage, 
And one on tithes, which sure are Discord’s torches, 
Kindling Religion till she throws down Her gage, 
“Untying ” squires “ to fight against the churches ;”3 
There was a prize ox, a prize pig, and ploughman, 
For Henry was a sort of Sabine showman. 








Ready for gaol, their place of convalescence ; 
There was a country girl in a close cap 

And scarlet cloak (I hate the sight to see, since — 
Stoce — since —-in youth, I had the sad mishap — 

But luckily I have paid few parish fees since): 
That scarict cloak, alas! unclosed with rigour, 
Presents the problem of a double figure. 


LXI. 
There were two poachers caught in a steel trap, 
| 


— — 


LXII. 
A reel within a bottle is a mystery, 
One can't tell how it ¢’er got in or out ; 
} Therefore the present plece of natural history 
A leave to those who are fond ef solving doubt ; 


1. [Oapod opera—chet-t'cauvre - master-piece.] 
*:* Augen Bomano, ere Veneto” ts the iiscription (and 
| Karuthe ene Verb in this instance sa) on the ata walla between the 
Venetians = inscription, M baleve, Tnuperial and ine 
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UANTO XVI, 
And merely state, though not for the consistory, 
Lord Henry was a justice, and that Scout 
The constable, beneath a warrant's banner, 
Had bagg'd this poacher upon Nature’s manor. 


LXIII. 
Now justices of peace must judge all pieces 
Of mischief of all kinds, and keep the game 
And morals of the country from caprices 
Of those who have not a Heence for the same; 
And of all things, excepting tithes and leases, 
Perhaps these are roost difficult to tame ; 





—— 


Preserving and pretty Wenches 
Are puzzies to the most precautious benches. 
LXEV. 


The present culprit was extremely pale, 
Pale as if painted sos; ber cheek being red 

By nature, as in bigher dames less hale 
’T is white, at least when they just rise from bed. | 

Perhaps she was ashamed of seeming frail, 
Poor soul! for she was country born and bred, 

And knew no better in her immorality 

Than to wax white for blushes are for quality. 


LXV. 
dler black, bright, downcast, yet espiégle eye, 
Had guther’d a large tear into its corner, 
Which the poor thing at times essay'd to dry, 
For she was not a sentimental mourner 
Parading all her sensibility, . 
Nor insolent enough to scorn the scorner, 
But stood ia trembling, patient tribulation, 
To be call’d up for her examination. 


LXVI. 
Of course these groups were scatter’d here and there, 
Not nigh the gay saloon of ladies gent. 
The lawyers in the study; and in air 
The prize pig, ploughman, poachers; the men sent 
From town, viz. architect and dealer, were . 
Both busy (as a general in his tent ; 
Writing despatches) in their several stations, 
Exulting in their brilliant lucubrations., 


LXVIL 

But this poor girl was left in the great hall, 

While Scout, the parish guardian of the frail, 
Discuss'd (he hated beer yclept the “ small") | 

A mnighty mug of moral double ale. 
She waited until Justice could recall 

Its kind attentions to their proper pale, 
To name a thing in nomenclature rather 
Perplexing for most virgins —a child's father. 


LXVUL 

You sce here was enough of occupation 

For the Lord Henry, link’d with dogs and horses. 
There was much bustle toa, and preparation 

Below stairs on the score of second courses ; 
Because, as suite their rank and situation, 

Thase who in counties have great land resources 
Have “ public days,” when all men may carouse, 
Though not exactly what's call'd “ open house.” 


in any caso, he will be proferable to Imbéciles, There is 8 

orious field for him, if he know how to cutttvate it. — (Na- 
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ment of many prophets.) 
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| CANTO XVI. 





XIX. 
But once & week. or fortnight, uninvited 
(Thus we translate a general invitation) 
All country gentlemen, esquired or knighted, 
May drop in without cards, and take their station 
At the full board, and sit alike delighted 
* With fashionable wines and conversation ; 


| And, as the isthmus of the grand connection, 
: Talk o'er themselves the past and next election. 


LXX. 
Lord Henry was a great electioneerer, 
Burrowing for boroughs like a rat or rabbit. 
But county contests cost him rather dearer, 
Because the neighbouring Scotch Earl of Giftgabbit 


' Had English influence, in the self-same sphere here ; 


His son, the Honourable Dick Dicedrabbit, 
Was member for the “ other interest” (meaning 
The sume self-interest, with a different leaning). 


LXXI. 
Courteous and cautious therefore in his county, 
He was ail things to all men, and dispensed 
To some civility, to others bounty, 
And promises to all — which last commenced 
To gather to a somewhat large amount, he 
Not calculating how much they condensed ; 
But what with keeping some, and breaking others, 
His word had the same value as another’s. 
LXXII. 
A friend to freedom and freeholders — yet 
No less a friend to government — he held, 


. That he exactly the just medium hit 


"Twixt place and patriotism —albeit compell’d, 
Such was his sovereign’s pleasure, (though unfit, 
He added modestly, when rebels rail’d, ) 


' To hold some sinecures he wish’d abolish‘d, 


But that with them all law would be, demolish’d. 


LXXXLIII. 
Ile was “free to eonfess (vhence cames this phrase? 
Is’t English ? No—’'tis only parliamentary ) 
That innovation’s spirit now-a-days 
Had made more progress than for the last century. 


_ He would not tread a factious path to praise, 


Though for the public weal disposed to venture high ; 
As for his place, he could but say this of it, 
That the fatigue was greater than the profit. 


LXXIV. 
Heaven, and his friends, knew that a private Nfe 
Had ever been his sole and whole ambition ; 
But could he quit his king in times of strife, 


Which threaten’d the whole country with perdition ? 


When demagegues would with a butcher's knife 


Cut through and through (oh! damnable incision!) ; 


The Gordian or the Geordi-an knot, whose strings 
Have tied. together commons, lords, and kings. 


LXXV. 
: Sooner * come place into the civil list [keep ft, 
And champion him to the — he would 


TH duly disappointed or diamiss’ 
Profit he cared not for, let ee reap it; 
But should the day come when plate ceased to exist, 
The country would have fur more cause to weep it: 
For how could it goon? Explain who can! 
He gloried in the name of Englishman. 


' “ Rather than eo, come, fata, into the iat, 
utterance.” 


Aod champion me to the ut nm Macbeth. 
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LXXVI. 
He was as Independent — ay, mach more — ae 
Than those who were not paid for independence, 
As common soldiers, or a common——shore, ; 
Have in their several arts or patts ascendance. 
O’er the frregulars in lust or gore, - 
Who do not give professional attendance, 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar, 
LXXVII. 
| All this (save the last stanza), Henry said, 
And thought. I say no more — I've said too much ; 
| For all of us have either heard or read — 
i Off— or upon the hustings — some slight such 
Hints from the independent heart or head 
Of the official candidate, Ill touch 
No more on this — the dinner-bell hath rung, 
And grace is said; the grace I should have sung— 
LXXVILI. 
But I'm too late, and therefore must make play. 
*T was a great banquet, such as Albion old 
Was wont to boast — as if a glutton’s tray 
Were something very glorious to behold. 
But "twas a public feast and public day, — 
Quite full, right dull, guests hot, and dishes, cold, 
‘ Great plenty, much formality, small cheer, 
. And everybody out of their own sphere. 


LXXIX. 
The squires familiarly formal, and 
My lords and ladies proudly condescending ; 
The very servants puzzling how to hand 
Their plates—without it might be toomuch bending 
From their high places by the sideboard’s stand — 
¥et, like their masters, fearful of offending. 
| Fer any deviation from the graces 
: Might cost both man and master too—their places. 
LXXX. 
| There were some hunters bold, and coursers keen, 
Whose hounds ne’er err’d, nor greyhounds deign’d 
to lurch ; 
_ Some deadly shots too, Septembrizers, seen 
; Earliest to rise, and last to quit the search 
' Of the poor partridge through his stubble screen. 
, There were some massy members of the church, 
. Takers of tithes, and makers of good matches, 
And several who sung fewer psalms than catches. 


; LXXXI. 

There were some country wags too — and, alas! 
Some exiles ‘from the town, who had been driven 
To gaze, instead of pavement, upon grass, 

. And rise at nine in lieu of long eleven. 

| And lo! upon that day it came to pass, 

| I sate next that o’erwhelming son of heaven, 
The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, * 
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The loudest wit I e’er was deafen’d with. 
LXXXII. 

I knew him fn his livelier London days, 

A brilliant diner out, though but a curate, 
And not a joke he cut but earn’d its praise, 

Until preferment, coming at # sure rate, . 
(O Providence! how wondrous are thy ways! 

Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes obdurate ?) 
Gave him, to lay the devil who looks o’er Lincoln, 
A * fen — and nought to think on. 
—— ee ee 
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LXXXUI. 


His jokes were sermons, aad his sermons jokes ; | 


But both were thrown away amongst the fens ;: 
For wit hath no great. friend in aguish folks. 
No longer ready cars end short-hand pens 


Imbibed the gay bon-mot, or happy hoax : | 


The poor aaient ae vedmcet’ to commnen erased, 
Or to coarse efforts very load and long, 
To hammer a hourve laugh from the thick throng. 


LXXXIV. 


There is a difference, cays the song, “ between 

A beggar and a queen !," ot was (of late 
The latter worse used of the two We've seen — 

Bat we'll say nething of affairs of state); 

A difference “ twixt.a bishep and « dean,” 

A difference between crockery ware and plate, 
As between Engtish beef and Spartan broth _— 
And yet great herges have been bred by bot. 

LXXXY. 
But of afl nature's discrepancies, none 

Dpon the whole is greater than the difference 
Beheld between the country and the town, 

Of which the latter merits every preference 
From those whe have few resources of their own, 

And only think, or act, or feel, with reference 
To some small plan of interest or ambition — 
Both which are limited to no condition. 


LXXXVI. 

But “en avant!"’ The light loves languish o'er 
Long banquets and too many guests, although 

A slight repest makes people love much more, 
Bacchus and Ceres being, at we know, 

Even from our grammar upwards, friends of yore 
With vivifying Venus ?, who doth owe 

To these the invention of champagne and truffles : 

Temperance delights her, but long fasting ruffles. 


LEXXVIL 

Dully pass'd o'er the dinner of the day ; 

And Juan took his place, be knew not where, 
Confused, in the confusion, and distrait, 

And sitting as if neil’d npon his chair : 
Though knives and forks clank’d round as in a fray, 

He seem’'d unconscious of all passing there, 
Tilt some one, with 2 groan, exprest a wish 
(Unheedad twice) to have a fin of fish. 


LXXXVI1U. 
On which, at the third asking of the banns, 
He started; ami perceiving smiles around 
Broadening to grins, he colour’d more than once, 
And hastily——as nothing can confound 
A wise man more than laughter from a dunce ⸗ 
Inflicted on the dish a deadly wound, 
And with such byrry, that, ere he could curb it, 
He had paid bts neighbour's prayer with half a turbot. 


LAXXIX. 
This was no bad mistake, as it cecurr’d, 
The supplicater being an amateur ; 
Bat others, who were left with searce a third, 
Were angry— as they well wight, to be sure, 
They wender'd how 2 young man so absurd 
‘Tard. Henry st his table should endure ; 
And this, and his not knowing bow much cats 
Had fallen Jast-market, coat his hiast Paree votes. 


There ‘so difference bet orn & beggar and s queen 
Bier Poy pat edpestctongh — 
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Ex. 

They little knew, or might: have spr 

That he the night before had seer a ghost, 
| A prulugue.which but elightly harmoolsed 

With the substantial company engross'd 
By matter, and so much materialised, 

That one scarce Anew, st what to marvel mont 
: Of two thinga how (the question rether odd is) 
' Such bodies could have souls, or souls suck badies, 


XCL 
But what confused him more than sraile or stare, 
From all the ‘squires and ‘myuireases around, 
Who wonder'd at the abstraction of bis alr, 
Especially as he kad been renown’'d 
For some vivacity among the falr, 
Even in the country cirvie’s narrow bound ~. 
(For ttle things upon my lord's estate 
Were good small talk for others still leas great) 


XCIL 

Was, that he caught Aurora's eye on his, 

And something like a smile upon her cheek. 
Now this he really rather took amiss ; 

In thove who rarely smile, their smile bespeaks 
A strong external motive; and in this 

Smile of Aurora's there was nought to pique, 
Or hope, or love, with any of the wiles 
Which some pretend to trace in ladies’ smiles. 


XCIII. 
"T was a mere quiet smile of contemplation, 
Indicative of some surprise and pity; 
And Juan grew carnation with vexatien, 
Which was not very wise, and still less witty, 
Since he had gain‘d at least her observation, 
A most important outwork of the elty 
As Juan should have known, had not his senses 
By last night’s ghost been driven from their defences. 


XCIV. 
But what was bad, she did not blush ia turn, 

Nor seem embarrass’d.—~ quite the contrary ; 
Her aspect was as usual, stillet stern — 

And she withdrew, but cast not dewn, her eye, 
Yet grew a Mtle pale. with what ? concern ? 

I know not; but her colour ne'er was high — 
Though sometimes faiatly flush’d-—and always cicar, 
As deep seas in a sunny atmosphere, 

xCY. 
But Adeline was occupied by 

This day; and watching, wite 
To the consumers of fish, fowl, : 

And dignity with courtesy so blending, 

As all must blead whose part it ts to aim 

(Zspoelally as the sixth year is ) 

At their lord's, son‘s, or similar *s 
Safe conduct through the rocks of re-slections. 


XCVi 
Though this was most expedient on the whole 
Aud usual — Juan, when he enst a glance 
On Adeline while playing her grand réle, 
Which she ment through as thong), i were a dance, 


By a look scarce perceptibly 
(Of weariness or scorn), began. to feel 
Some doubt how much of Adeline was real; 

A Nee be halt eo morttar'te dey ; — 

⁊ (Sine Cerere ot Baccho friget Venus. — Anaa. 
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| CANTO BVI. 
— — ——— 
| CWE. 
So well she acted all and: every ‘pact 

By turn ~~ with that vivacious versatility, 
Which meny people teke for want -of heart. 

They err —~ ‘tds mevely what is call’d mobility, ! 
A thing of teruperament.and not of art, 

Though seeming so, from its supposed facility ; 
And false -~ thongs true; for-surety they ‘re sincerest, 
Who are strongly acted on by what fs nearest. 








| Gee 
Most orators, bat very few Gnanciers, 
| Though all Exchequer chancetiers cndoavour, 
Of late years, te dispense with Cocker's rigours, 
| And grow quite figurative with their figures. 
XCIX. 
The poets of arithmetic are they 
Who, thourh they prove not two and two to be 
Five, as they might do in a modest way, 
Have plainly made it owt that four are three, 
Judging by what they take, and what they pay. 
The Sinking Fund’s unfathomable sea, 
|| That most unliquidating liquid, leaves 
‘| The debt unsunk, yet sinks all it receives. 
C. 
While Adeline dispensed her airs and graces, 
The fair Fitz-Fulke seem'd very much at ease ; 
Though too well bred to quiz men to their faces, 
Her laughing blue eyes with a glance could seize 
The ridicules of people in all places — 
That honey of your fashionable bees — 
And store it wp for mischievous egjoyment ; 
And this at present was her kind employment. 
cl. 
However, the day closed, as days must close ; 
The evening also waned — and coffee came. 
Each carriage was announced, and ladics rose, 
And curtsying of, as curtsies country dame, 
Retired: with most unfashionabie bews 
Thelr docile esquires alse did the same, 
Delighted with their dinner and their host, 
But with the Lady Adeline the most. 
Ci. 
Some praised her beauty : others her great grace; 
The warmth of her politeness, whose sincerity 
Was obviews in each feature of her face, 
Whose traits were radiant with the rays of verity. 
Yea; she was truly worthy der high place t 
No one could envy ber deserved prosperity. 
And then her dresas what beautiful simplicity 
Draperied her form with curious Selicity |* 
Cir. 
Meanwhile sweet Adeline deserved their praises, 
By an impartial indemnification 
For all her past exertion and soft phrases, 
In a most edifying conversation, 


) in French “mobi,” 1 am ost sure thet mobility is 
English + ber tt ate re eee rather belongs 
to other — it is sometinies out to a great sx. 
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| DON JUAN. 





Yeo 
Which turn’d upon their Inte guests’ mens and thees, | 
And families, even to the last. rebition:. 
hele hideous wives, thetr hore selves ex Aheets, f 
And trucelent dishestion af their qresses, = 85 
: crv. t 
True, she sald Witle—N was the rest that troke J 
Forth ‘into universal epigram ; 
But then twas to the purpuse what she spoke; 
Like Addison’s “ faint praise3,” so wont to damn, 
Her own but served to set'e@ every joke, 
As music chimes in with a meledeame, 
How sweet the task to shieki an absent frtend ! 
I ask but this of mime, to —--~~-met defend. 


CY. 
There were but two ¢xceptions to this keen 
Skirmish of wits o'er the departed; one 
Aurora, with her pure and placid mien ; 
And Juan, too, in general behind none 
In gay remark on what he had heard or seen, 
Sate silent now, his asual ‘spizits gene : 
In vain be heard the others rail or rally, 
He would not join them in a single sally. 
CVL 
T is true he saw Aurora look as though 
She approved his silence; she perkaps ribstock . 
Its motive for that charity we owe 
But seldom pay the absent, nor would ‘took 
Farther; it might or it might not be so. 
But Juan, sitting silent in his noak, 
Observing little in his reverie, 
Yet saw this mach, which he was gted to gee. 
CVII. 
The ghost at deast had dene him this mack good, 
In making him as asiient os a ghost, 
If in the circumstances which enaned 
He gain’éd esteem where it was worth the mest; 
And certainly Aurora had renew'd 
In him seme feellugs he had lately lost, 
Or harden’d; feelings which, pechaps ideal, 
Are so divine, that I must deem them real: — 
CVI 
The love of higher things and better days; 

The unbounded hope, and ‘heaventy ignevance 
Of what is cali'd the world, end the world's ways; 
The moments when we gather from a giance 

More joy than from ali future pride or praise, 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne'er entrance 

The heart in an existence of its own, 

Of which another's bosor -I4 the sone. 


CIX. 

Who would net sigh A: as var Kubspnar 

That hath a memery, or that had a heart ? 
Alas! Aer star most fade lite that of Dian : 

Ray fades on ray, as years on years depart. 
Anacreon only had the soul to tle an 

Unwithering myrtle round the unblunted dart 
Of Eros; but though thou hast. play'd us many tricks, 
Still we respect thee, “ Alma Venus —— 
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CX. 
And full of sentiments, sublime as billows 
Heaving between this world and worlds beyond, — 
Don Juan, when the midnight hour of pillows 
Arrived, retired to his; but to despond 
Rather than rest. Inatead of poppies, willows 
Waved o’er his couch; he meditated, fond 
Of those sweet bitter thoughts which banish sleep, 
And make the worldling sneer, the youngling weep. 
CXL 
The night was as before: be was undrest, 
Saving his night-gown, which is an undress ; 
Completely “sans culotte,” and without vest ; 
In short, he hardly could be clothed with less : 
But apprebensive of his spectral guest, 
He sate with feelings awkward to express 
(By those who have not had such visitations), 
Expectant of the ghost’s fresh operations. 
CXIL 
And not in vain he listen'd ; — Hush! what ’s that? 
I see —-J see — Ah, no!—’tis not—yet ‘tis — 
Ye powers ! it is the — the — the — Pooh! the cat! 
The devil may take that stealthy pace of his ! 
| So like a spiritual pit-a-pat, 
Or tiptoe of an amatory Miss, 
Gliding the first time to a rendezvous, 
And dreading the chaste echoes of her shoe. 


CXILI. 


i 
Again — what is't ? The wind ? No, no,— this time | Juan put forth one arm — Eternal powers ! 


It is the sable Friar as before, 
With awful footsteps regular as rhyme, 

Or (as rhymes may be in these days) much more. 
Again through shadows of the night sublime, 

When deep sleep fell on men, and the world wore 
The starry darkness round her like a girdle 
Spangled with gems-—~the monk made his blood curdie. 


CXIV. 
A nuise like to wet fingers drawn on glass, ! 
Which sets the teeth on edge; and a slight clatter, 
Like showers which on the midnight gusts will pass, 
Sounding like very supernatural water, 
Came over Juan's ear, which throbb‘d, alas ! 
For immaterialism 's a serious matter ; 
So that even those whose faith is the most great 
In souls immortal, shun them téte-d-téte. 


Surprise has this effect — to make one dumb, 

Yet leave the gate which eloquence slips through 
As wide as if a Jong speech were to come. 

Nigh and more nigh the awful echoes drew, 
‘Tremendous to a mortal tympanum : 

His eyes were open, and (a8 was before 

Stated) his mouth. What open'd next ? — the door, 

CXVi 

It open'd with a most infernal creak, 
Like that of hell. “ Lascinte ogni speranza 

Vol ch’ entrate!" The binge seemed to speuk, 
Dreadful as Dante's rhima, or this stanza; 

Or — but all words upon such themes are weak : 
A. single shade's sufficient to entrance a 

Hero .— for what is substance to @ spirit? 

Or how 1y’t. matter trembles fo come near it? 


' Bee the soount of the ghost of the uncle of Prince 


i 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
' OXY. 

Were his cyes open ? — Yes! and his mouth too. 

Kar! — Karl 
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Resved to thrust the mystery carte and tierce, 
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CXVH. 
The door flew wide, not swiftly, — but, as fly 
The sea-gulls, with a eteady, sober flight — 
And then swung hack; nor close — but stood awry, 
Half letting in long shadows on the light, 
Which still in Juan’s candlesticks burn'd high, 
For he had two, both tolerably bright, 
And in the door-way, darkening darkness, stood 
The sable Friar in his solemn hood, 


CXVilr. 
Don Juan shook, as erst he had been shaken 
The night before; but being sick of shaking, 
He first inclined to think he had been mistaken ; 
And then to be ashamed of such mistaking; 
His own internal ghost began to awaken 
Within him, and to quell his corporal quaking — 
Hinting that soul and body on the whole 
Were odds against a disembodied soul. 


CXIX. 
And then his dread grew wrath, and his wrath fierce, 
And he arose, advanced — the shade retreated ; 
But Juan, eager now the truth to pierce, 
Follow'd, his veins no longer cold, but heated, 
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At whatsoever risk of being defeated : 
The ghost stopp’d, menaced, then retired, until 
He reach'd the ancient wall, then stood stone still. 


CXX. 


It touch'd no soul, nor body, but the wall, 

On which the moonbeams fell in silvery showers, 
Chequer’d with all the tracery of the hall; 

He shudder’d, as no doubt the bravest cowers 
When he can’t tell what't is that doth appal. 

How odd, a single hobgoblin’s nonentity 

Should cause more fear than a whole host's identity ! 


CXXL 
But still the shade remain'd: the blue eyes glared, 
And rather variably for stony death ; 
Yet one thing rather good the grave had spared,- 
The ghost had a remarkably sweet breath : 
A straggling curl show'd he had been tair-hair'd ; 
A red lip, with two rows of pearls beneath, 
Gleam'‘d forth, as through the casement's ivy shroud 
The moon peep'd, just escaped from a grey cloud. 
CXXII. 
And Juan, puæxæled, but still curious, thrust 
His other arm forth — Wonder upon wonder ! 
if press‘ upon a hard but glowing bust, 
Which beat as if there was a warm heart under. 
He found, as people on most trials must, 
That he had made at first a silly blunder, 
And that fn his confusion he had caught 
Only the wall, instead of what he sought. 


CXXLII. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, seem'd a sweet soul 

As ever lurk'd beneath a holy hood : 
A dimpled chin, a neck of ivory, stole 

Forth into something muct like flesh and blood; 
Back fell the sable frock and dreary cowl, 

And they reveal’d — alas! that e’er they should! 
In full, voluptuous, but not o’ergrown bulk, 
The phantom of her frolic Grace ~~ Fitz-Fulke ! 
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Appendix. 





CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 





CANTO THE FIRST. 


Note [A]. — Barrie or TALAVERA. 


“ To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 
And fertilixe the fleid that each pretends to gain.” 
Stanza xii, 


We think it right to restore here a note which Lord Byron 
himself suppressed with reluctance, at the urgent request of a 
friend. Jt alludes, inter alia, to the then recent publication of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Vision of Lon Roderick,” of which work 
the profits had been handsomely given to the cause of Portu- 
guese patriotism:—‘* We have heard wonders of the Portu- 
guese lately, and their gallantry. Pray Heaven it continue ! 
yet ‘ would it were bed-time, Hal, and all were well !’ They 
must fight a great many hours, by ‘ Shrewsbury clock,’ before 
the number of their slain equals that of our countrymen 
butchered by these kind creatures, now metamorphosed into 
‘ cacadores,’ and what not. I merely state a fact, not confined 
to Portugal ; for in Sicily and Malta we are knocked on the 


See p. 9. 


Maltese is ever punished! The neglect of protection is dis- 
graceful to our government and governors ; for the murders 
are as notorious as the moon that shines upon them, and the 
apathy that overlooks them. The Portuguese, it is to be 
hoped, are complimented with the ‘ Forlorn Hope,’ —if the 
cowards are become brave (Ike the rest of their kind, in a 
corner), pray let them display it. But there is a subscription 
for those ‘ Seaev-3ure,’ (they need not be ashamed of the 
epithet once applied to the Spartans); and all the charitable 
patronymics, from ostentatious A. to diffident Z., and 12. Je. Od. 
from An admirer of Valour," are in requisition for the Usts 
at Lioyd’s, and the honour of British benevolence. Well ! we 
have fought, and subscribed, and bestowed pecrages, and 
buried the killed by our friends and foes ; and, lo ! all this {s 
to be done over again! Like Lien Chi (in Goldsmith's 
Citizen of the World) as we * grow older, we grow never 
the better." It would be pleasant to learn who wil! subscribe 
for us, in or about the year 1815, and what nation will send 
fifty thousand men, first to be decimated in the capital, and 
then decimated again (in the Irish fashion, nine out of ten) 
in the ‘ bed of honour ;’ which, as Serjeant Kite says, is con- 
siderably larger and more commodious than ‘the bed of 
Ware.’ Then they must have a poet to write the ‘ Vision of 
Don Perceval,’ and generously bestow the profits of the well 
and widely printed quarto, to rebuild the ‘ Backwynd’ and 
the ‘ Canonyate,’ or furnish new kilts for the half-roasted 
Highlanders. Lord Wellington, however, has enacted 
marvels; and so did his oriental brother, whom I saw cha- 
rioteering over the French flag, and, heard clipping bad 
Spanish, after Hatening to the speech of a patriotic cobbler of 
Cadiz, on the event of his own entry into that city, and the 
exit of some five thousand bold Britons out of this * best of 
all possible worlds.’ Sorely were we puzaled how to diapoao 
of that seme victory of Talavera; and a victory it surely was 
somewhere, for everybody claimed ft. The Spaniah despatch 
, add mob called tt Cursta’s, and made no great mention of 
the Viscount ; the French called it theirs (to my great diecom- 
fiture.—.for a French consul stopped my mouth in Greece 


——— — — 





head at a handsome average nightly, and not a Siciltan or | 


a 


with a pestilent Paris Gazette, just as ] had killed Sebastiana 
‘in buckram,’ and King Joseph ‘ in Kendal green ’} — and 
we have not yet determined what to call it, or whose ; for, 
certes, it was none of our own. Howhbelt, Massenn’s retreat 
{s a great comfort ; and as we have not been in the habit of 
pursuing for some years past, no wonder we are a little 
awkward at first. No doubt we shall improve ; or, if net, we 
have only to take to our old way of retrograding, and there 
we are at home.” 





CANTO THE SECOND. 


Note [A]. — RxsovaL or rux Works or Aut From 
AtHEens. See p.17. | 
* But most the modern Pict's le boast, 
To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spared.” 
Stanza xii. 
AT this moment (January 3, 1810), besides what bas been 
already deposited in London, an Hydriot vessel is in the 
Pyraus to receive every portable relic. Thus, as 1 heard a 
young Greek observe, in common with many of his country. 
men — for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this occasion — 
thus may Lord Elgin boast of having ruined Athens, An 
Italian painter of the first eminence, named Lusieri, ia the 
agent of devastation ; and like the Greek finder of Verres in 
Sicily, who followed the same profession, he has proved the 
able instrument of plunder. Between thie artist and the 
French Consul Fauvel, who wishes to rescue the remains 
for his own government, there is now a violent dispute con- 
cerning acar employed in their conveyance, the wheel of 
which — I wish they were both broken upon it !— has been 
locked up by the Consul, and Lusiori has laid his complaint 
before the Waywode, Lord Elgin has been extremely happy 
in his choice of Signor Lusferi. During a residence of ten 
years in Athens, he never had the curiosity to proceed as 
tar as Sunium (now Cape Colonna), till he accompanied 
us in our second excursion. However, his works, as far as 
they go, are most beautiful: but they are almost all un- 
finished. While he and his patrons confine themselves to 
tasting medals, appreciating cameos, sketching columns, and 
cheapening gems, their little absurdities are as harmless as 
insect or fox-hunting, maiden speechifying, barouche-driving. 
or any such pastime ; but when they carry away three or four 
shiploads of the most valuable and massy relics that time and 
barbarism have left to the most injured and most celebrated 
of cities ; when they destroy, in a vain attempt to tear down 
those works which have been the admiration of ages, I know 
no motive which can excuse, no name which can designate 
the perpetrators of this dastardly devastation. It was not the 
least of the crimes lafd to the charge of Verres, that he had 
plundered Bicily, in the manner since imitated at Athens. 
The most unblushing impudence could hardly go farther 
than to affix the name of its plunderer to the wails of the 
Acropolis; while the wanton and useless defacement of the 
whole range of the basso-relievos, in one comipartment of the 
temple, will hever permit that name to be pronounced by an 
observer without execration. 


On thig occasion | speak impartially : I am not a collector 
or adnairer of callections, consequently no rival; but I have. 


some: early in favour of Greece, and donot 


think the honour of England advanced by plunder, whether 


of india or Attica. 


* 
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Another noble Lord has done better, because ho has done 
less : but some others, more or Jess noble, yet ‘ all honour- 
able men,” have done dest, because, after « deal of excavation 
and execration, bribery to the Waywode, mining and 
countermining, they have done nothing at all. We had such 
ink shed, and wine shed, which almost ended in Bleedshed ! 
Lord E.'s “ ptig * — see Jonathan Wild for the definition of 
 priggism "’ — quarrell’d with another, Gropias! by name 
(a very good name tuo for his business), and muttcred some- 
thing about satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a note of the 
poor Prussian: this was stated at table to Gropius, who 
laughed, but could eat no dinner afterwards. The rivals 
were not teconciled when I leſt Greece. I have reasen to 
remember their squabble, for they wanted to make me their 
arbitrator. 


Note [B].— ALBANIA AWD THE ALBANEANS. 
See p. 20. 


“ Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyce 
On thee, thow rugged nurac of savage ten {” 

Stanza xxxvil. 
Albania comprises part of Macedonia, Ulyria, Chaonia, and 
Epirus. lJskander is the Turkish word for Alexander ; and 
the colebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) is alluded to 
in the third and forth Lines of the thirty-eighth stanza. I 
do not know' whether I am correct in making Scanderbeg 
the countryman of Alexander, who was bore at Pella in 
Macodon, but Mr. Gibboa terms him so, and adds Pyrrhus 
to the list, in speaking of his exploits, 

OM Albanda Gibbon remarks, thata coustry “ within sight 
af Italy is lees known than the interior Of America.” Cir- 
cumstances, of little comseqguence to mention, led Mr. Hob- 
house and myself inte that country before we visited any 
other pact of the Ottoman dominions ; and with the exceop- 
tion of Major Leake, then. officially resident at Joanuina, no 
other Englishmen bare ever advanced beyond the capital 
tnto the intertor, as that gentleman very lately assured me. 
Ali Pacha was at that time (October, 1509) carrying on war 
agsinet Ibrahim Pacha, whom be had driven to Berat, 
a strong fortress, whieh he was then hesieging; on our 
arrival at Joannina we were invited to Tepaleui, his high- 
nets’s birthplace, aed favenrite Seral, only one day’s 
distance from Rerat ; at this Aancture the Vizier bad maile , 
it his bend-quarters. After aqme stay in the capital, we ac- 
cordingly followed ; wut theugh furnished with every accom- 
modation, and cscarted by one of the Vizier's secretaries, we 
were nine days (on sceount of the raina) in accomplishing a 
journey which, on our return, barely occupied four. On our 
route we passed two cities, Argyrocasiro and Libochabo, 
apparently little inferior to Yanina fn size ; and no pencil or 
pen can ever do justice to the scenery in the vicinity of Zitza 
and Delvinachi, the frontier vifiage of Epirus and Albania 


Proper. 

On Alanis cud its inhebitants f am anwifling to descant, 
becanse title wilt be dome so much better by my fellow-tra- | 
velter, in a work which may probably precede this in publica- ; 
thon, that £ as little wien to follow as I would to anticipate , 
— Bur some few observations are necessary to the text. 

The Arnevats, or Albanese, strack me forcibly by their 
ee — in dress, Bgure, | 
and mamer of ving. Their very mountains seemed Cale- | 
donien, with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white; the | 
spare, active form ; thelr dislect, Celtic in ita sound, and their 
a eee Se ee No nation are | 


Moslems; and in fet they aré a mixture of both, and | 
sometines atither. ——— 
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armed ; and the red-shawied Arnaouts, the M 
Chimariots, and Gegdes are treacherous; the others differ 
somewhat in garb, and essentially in character. As far. ‘ns 
my Own experience goes, J can speak favourably. 1 wag 
atsendall by two, an Infidel and a Mussuiman, to Coustanti. 
nepie-end every other part of Turkey which came within my 
observation; and more faithful in peril, or indefatigahie in 
service, are rarely to be found. Tho Infidel was numeg 
Basitius, the Moslem, Dervish Tahir ; the former a man of 
raiddle age, and the latter about my own. Basilius was strictly 
charged by Ali Pacha in person to attend us; and Dervish 
was one of fity who accompanied ua through the forests of 
Acarnania to the banka of chotous, and onward to Moss. 
longhi in AÆtulia. There I took him into my own service, 
and never had occasion to repent it till the moment of my 
departure. 

When, in 1810, after the departure of my friend Mr. Hob. 
house for Englund, | was anised with a serore fever in the 
Morea, these men saved my life by —— avay my 
physician, whose ihroat they throntaned to cut ff I was not 
cured within a given time. To this consolatery assurance of 
posthumous retribution, and a vesniute refusal of Tie. Roma. 
poll's prescriptions, | attributed my recovery. 1 had left my 
last remaining English servant at Athens ; my dragoman was 
as ffi as myself, and my poor Arnaouts nursed me with an 
attention which would have done honour to clrilisation. They 
had a variety of adventures ; for the Moslem, Dervish, being 
a remarkably handsome man, was always squabbliag with the 
husbands of. Athens ; insomuch that four of the principal 
Turks pald me s visit of remonstrance at the Convent, on the 
subject of his having taken o woman from the bath — whom 
he had lawfully bought, however - a thing quite contrary to 
etiquette. Basilingalso wasextremely gallant amengst tis own 
persuasion, and had the greatest veneration for the church, 
mixed with the highest contempt of churchmen, whom he 
cuffed upon occasion in a most heteredox manner. Yet he 
never passed a church without crowing himself; and 1 re. 
member the risk be ran in entering St. Sophia, in Stambol, 
because it kad ence been a place of his worship. On remon- 
, rating with him on his inconsistent proceedings, he invari- 
pay merase = Cae Sen patrons Eaten wre thieves 

and then he crossed hisoself as usual, and boxed the ears of 
the first “papas” who refused to assist In any required 
operation, at was slways found to be necessary where a pricat 
| had any influence with the Cogia Bashi of his villoge. 
Indeed, a more abandoned race of miscreants cannot exist 
than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return, my Albanians 

nmoned to receive their pay. Basiliue took his with 
| an awkward show of regret af my intended departure, and 
| arched away to his quarters with his hag of plastres. { 
sent for Dervish, but for some time he was not to be found ; 
at last he entered, just as Signor Logetheti, father to the ci- 
devant Anglo-consul of Athens, and some other of my Greek 
acquaintances, paid me a visit. Dervish took the money, 
J and clasping his 
hands, which he raised to his forehead, rushed out of the 
‘ room weeping bitterly. From that moment te the hour of 
' my embarkation, be continued his lamentatims, and all our 
, #Mforta to consele him only produced this answer, “ BM" agents, 
| * He leaves me." Signor who asver wept before 
| for anytiing tees then the ines of 2 para (ahout the fourth of 

a farthing), melted ; the padre of the convent, roy attendants, 

| my visitors and 1 verily believe thet even Sterne’ ” foolish 
| tat seuition” would have lett hor “ Seh-kettly ” tooympathhe 

with the unaflected and unexpected sorraw of this barbarian. 
| For wy awn part, when 1 remembered that, a short time 


associate: 
he had to attend ⸗ relation“ to a eaitiiner*s,” 
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surprised than hamiliated by the present cecurrence ahd the 
past recditection. “That Dervish would leave me with some 
regret was $0 be expected; when master aad man have heen 
scrambling over the mountains of adosen provinces together, 


they 
contrasted with bis native ferocity, improved my opinion of 
the human heart. 1 betleve this almost feudal fidelity is 
frequent amongst them. ne day, of our journey over 
Parnassus, on. Englishman in my service gave him a push tn 
some dispute about the baggage, which he unluckily mistook 
for a blow; he spoke not, but sat down leaning his head 
hands. Foresecing the consequences, we endea- 
voured to explain away the affront, which produced the 
following anawor:—° 1 have bees a robber ; I ae a soldier ; 
no captain ever struck me ; gow are my master, I have eaten 
your bread, but by that bread! (an usual oath) had ft besn 
otherwise, I would heve stabbed the dog your servant, and 
gone to the mountains.” So the affalr ended, but from that 
day forward he never thoronghly forgave the thoughtless 
fellow who insulted him. Dervish excelied in the dance of 
his country, conjectured to te a remnant of the ancient 
Pyrrhic: be that as it may, ft Is maniy, and requires wonder- 
ful agility. && is very distinct from the stupld Romaika, the 
dull round-about of the Greeks, ef which our Athenian party 
had so many specimens. 

The Albanians in general (1 Go not mean the cultivators 
of the earth in the provinces, who have also that appellation, 
bat the mountaineers) have a ne cast of countenance ; and 


! the most beautifidl women I ever beheld, in statare and in 


features, we saw levelling the read broken down by the 
torrents between Dulvinachi and Elbochabo. Their manoer 
of walking fs truly theatrical ; but this strut is probably the 
effect of the capote, or cloak, depending from one shoulder. 
Their long halr reminds you of the Spartans, and their 
courage in desultory warfare is unquestionable. Though 
they have some cavalry amongst the Gegries, I never saw a 
good Arnacut horseman; my own preferred the Englirh 
suidies, which, however, they could never keep. But on 
foot they are not to be subduci by fatigue. 


— 





Note [C]}.—Seucemen oy rae Atnawiax on Agwacut 
or rms Iiiraic. See p. 24. 


“” White thus tz concert thie * sercan'd."’ 
they this lay half sang, half 


As a epecimen.of the Albanian or Arnaout dialect of the 
Iyric, 1 bere insert two af their most popular choral songs, 
which are generally chanted in dancing by men or women 
indiscriminately. The first words are merely a ‘kind of 
chorus without meaning, like some in our own and all other 
lamguages. 


1. , 1. Le, Let 1 3 be 
ieee Bo, Bo, — come 


2. cae ae ar 
— I may enter. 


n the door by halves, that 
Bs gate take my turban. 


2. Naclarera ne clvin 
Ha pen derini ti hin. 

3. Ha pe uder! escrotini 
Ti vin ti mar servetini. 


4. Caliriete me 4. Calitiotes! with the dark 
Kia ha pe pee dua re. eyes, open the gate that | 
may enter, 
> Steen eters: B. 12, Lo, I hear thee, my soul. 
6. * — 6. Aa Arnaocut in cost 
vets fade tunde. Bans Cah greed 
7, Catielote me 2. Caliriot maid of the dark 
— tn even, give me a kiss, 
8. Bett puta efti @. Hf} have kissed thee, what 
ose ado. hast thou gained ? My soul 
vei ado ie ie commumed with aire. 


: — a i che caiiale 
Ceto more, more culo. 

10. Pta hart ti tirete 
Plu baron cat pre sett. 


9. Dance Ughtly, more. gentiy, 
sod gently au. 
10. Muke hot so much dust to 
dectray your r exbwaldened 
‘The. Inst stance would puscle a commentator: the ‘neem 
have certainly buskins ef the most beautiful texture, but the — 
iniiies (to whom the above is supposed to baiohiresiedy hues 
nothing under their little yellow boots and slippers but a }' 
well-turned and sometimes very white ankle. ‘The Arnsout | 
girts are much handsomer than the Greeks, and their druse 
is far more picturesque, They preserve their shape much 
longer also, from belng always in the open’ sir. — 


are spelt according to their pronunciation. They azo coded 
by one who speaks snd woderstands the dialect perfectly, nnd | 
who is a native of Athens. 


l. Ndi se@ia tinde nlavossa 1.l am wonnded 
Vettint upri vi jeden. are loved —— —— 
2. Ah vaisieso mi tohe 2. Thou hast consumed t 
a cl elon ites, Ah, maid | thou hast truck 
mie to the heart. 
3. Uti tasa robe stua R L have said I wish no dowry, 
Sitti eve tulati dua. but thine eyes and eyo- 
4. Roba atinor! ssidus 4. The accursed de I want 
Qu mi sin! rvetti dua. hod papper 
5. — dua civileni &. Give me charme,andles 
Roba ti siarmi tild! eni. ths parton ined cee the Aumaa. 
6. Utara pisa vaisisso me simtl —— 
Bet mal bi iste si gul tof “ike a cmt | 
mi bire eft me 
dendroi tiltatt. 7 
7. Udl vura udorini udiri ci- 7. — hand 
cova cilti mora thy besom, what tome 
Udorini talti holina u ede ? my hand is with- 
caimoni mora. but reteles the | 


l believe the two last stanzas, as they ere in a different | 
measure, ought to belong to anvther bellad. An idea some 
thing similar to the thought in the last nes was expressed 
by Socrates, whose arm having come in contact with one of 
his ‘‘ traxaisne,” Critobulus or Cleebulus, the philesopher 
complained of a shoeting pain as far as his shoulder for some 
days after, and therefore very properly rcsctved to teach his 
disciples in future without touching them. 





vw 


Note [D]. —-Tuovenrs ox tut Paxerur Brats or 
Gaxxox. See p. — 


Fair Grecoe! sad velic of departed 
Immortal, though av more 5 —— — 


J. 


Before I say anything about a city of which everybody, 
traveller or not, has thought it necessary to say something, 
Iwill request Mies Owenson, when she next borrows am 
Athenian heroine for her four volumes, to have the goodness 
to marry her to somebody more of a gentleman than & 
“Disdar Aga’ (who by the by is not an Aga), the most 
impolite of petty officers, the greatest patron of larceny 
Athens ever saw (except Lord E.), and the unworthy oecu- 
pant of the Acropolis, on a handsome anrival stipend of 150 
plastres (eight pounds sterling), out of which he has only to 
pay Sis garrison, the most fl-regulated corps in the fil. 
regtiiated Ottamen Empire. I speak it tenderly, seeng f 
was once the cause of the husband of “ Ida of Athens " nearly 
suffering the bastinado ; and because the said “ Disdar “ ia 
a turbuleat husband, and beats bis wife; so that I exhort’ 
and beseech Miss Owenson te sue for a separate maintenance | 
in behalf“ ida.” Having premised thus much, on a matter - 


of ad Gapert cs ———— } 
idu, to rnention her birthplace. 


———— ——— ⸗— 


tsar ht Athenee, (Aitanene, parctontatly the women, ane thequenily termed “ Cali 
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Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those asso- 
clations which it would be pedantle and supertucus to re- 
capitulate, the very situation of Athens would render it the 
favourite of all who have eyes for artor nature. Tho climate, 
to ye at least, appeared'a perpetual spring; during eight 
months | never passed a day without being as many hours 
on horseback : rein is extremely rare, snow never lics in the 
plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity. In Spain, 
Portugal, and every part of the East which 1 visited, except 
lonia and Attica, I perceived no such superiority of climate 
to our owns and at Constantinople, where I passed May, 
June, and part of July (1810), you might “ damn the climate, 


and complain of spleen,” five days out of seven. 
The air of the Morea is heavy and unwholesome, but the 


moment you pass the lathmus in the direction of Megara the 
change is strikingly perceptible. But I fear Hesiod will 
still be found correct in his description ef a Beotian winter. 

We found at Livadfa an “esprit fort’ in a Greek bishop, 
of all freethinkers ! This worthy hypocrite rallied his own 
religion with great intrepidity (but not before his flock), and 
talked of a mass as a “ cogiioneria.” It was impossible to 
think better of him for this; but, for a Bosotian, he was brisk 
with all his absurdity. This phenomenon (with the excep- 
tion indecd of Thebes, the remains of Charonea, the plain 
of Platea, Orchomenus, Livadia, and ite nominal cave of 
Trophonius) was the only remarkable thing we saw before 
we passed Mount Citheron. 

Tbe fountain of Dirce turns a mill: at least my companion 
(who resolving to be at once cleanly and classical, bathed in 
it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dirce, and anybody 
who thinks it worth while may contradict him. Act Castri 
we drank of balf a dozen streamlets, some not of the purest. 
before we decided to our satisfaction which was the truc 
Castalian, and even that had a villanous twang, probably 
from tne snow, though it did not throw us inte an cpic fever, 
like poor Dr. Chandler. 

From Fort Phyle, of which large remains still exist, the 
Plain of Athens, Penteticus, Hymettus, the Egeau, and the 
Acropolis, burst upon the eye at once; in my opinion, a 
more glorious prospect than even Cintra or istambol. Not 
the view from the Troad, with Ida, the Hellespont, aml the 
more distant Mount Athos, can equul It, though so superior 
in extent. 

I heard much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting the 
view from the monastery of Megaspelion (which is inferior 
to Zitza in a command of country), aud the descent from the 
mountains on the way from Tripolitza to Argos, Arcadia has 
little to recommend it beyond the name. 


“ Sternitur, et dudces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none but an 
Argive, and (with reverence be it spoken) it dues not deserve 
the epithet. And if the Polynices of Statius, “ In medlis 
audit duo litera campis,”’ did actually hear both shores in 
crossing the isthmus of Corinth, he had better ears than have 
ever been worn in such a journey since. 

“ Athens,” says a celebrated topographer, “is still the 
most polished city of Greece.” Perhaps it may of Greece, 
but not of the Greeks ; for Joannina in Epirus ts universally 
allowed, amongst themselves, to be superior in the wealth, 
refinement, learning, and dialect of its inhabitants. The 
Athenians are remarkable for their cunning ; and the lower 
orders are not improperly characterised in that proverh, 
which classes them with “the Jews of Sualonica, and the 
Turks of the Negropont.” 

Among the various foreigners resident fn Athens, French, 
Hallans, Germans, Ragusans, &e., there was oover a differ. 
ence of opinion in their estimate of the Greek character, 
though on all other topics they disputed with great acri- 
mony. — 

M. Faurel, the French Consul, who has passed thirty 
yeare principally at Athens, and to whose. talents as an artist, 
and manners as a gentleman, none wha have known him can 
rifuse thelr testimony, has frequently declared in my hearing 
that the Grevks do not deserve to bo emancipated ; reasoning 
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on the grounds of their ‘ national and individual depravity p· 
while he forgot that such depravity is to be attributed to 
causes which can only be removed by the measure he repro. 
bates. 

M. Roque, a French merchant of respectability long settled 
in Athens, asserted with the most amusing gravity, “ sir, 
they are the same canaille that existed in the days af Themis. 
tocles!” an alarming remark to tho “ Laudator temporis 
acti.” The ancients banished Thomistocies ; the modern; 
cheat Monsieur Roque: thus great men have ever been 
treated 1 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the 
Englishmen, Germans, Danes, &c. of passage, came over by 
degrees to their opinion, on much the same grounds that 3 
Turk in England would condemn the nation by wholesaly, 
because he was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged by 
his washerwoman. - 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when the Sleurs 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogucs of the day, 
who divide between them the power of Pericles and the 
popularity of Cleon, and puzzle the poor Waywode with | 
perpetual differences, agreed in the utter condemnation, | 
* nulla virtute redemptum,” of the Groaks in general, and 
of the Athenians in particular. 

For my own humble opinion, 1 am loth to hazard it, know- 
ing as I do that there be now in MS. no less than five tours 
of the first magnitude and of the most threatening aspect, all 
in typographical array, by persons of wit and honour, and 
regular commou-place books: but, if I may say this without 
offence, it seems to me rather bard to declare so positively 
and pertinaciously, as almost everybody has declared, that 
the Greeks, because they are very bad, will never be better, 

Eton and Sonnini have Jed us astray by their panegyrics 
and projects ; but, on the other hand, De Pauw and Thornton 
have debased the Greeks beyond their demerits. 

The Greeks will never be independent; they will never 
he sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they ever should! 
inat they may be subjects without being slaves. Our colonies 
ure not independent, but they are free and industrious, and 
such may Greece be hereafter. 

At present, Hke the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughont the world, and such other cudgelied and hetero- 
dox people, they suffer all the moral and physical ills that 
cau afflict humanity. Their life is a struggle against truth ; 
they are vicious in their own defence. They are so unused 
to kindness, that when they occasionally meet with ft they 
luok upon it with suspicion, as a dog often beaten snaps at 
your fingers if you attempt to caress him. “ They are un- 
grateful, notoriously, abominably ungrateful !’* — this is the 
general cry. Now, inthe name of Nemesis! for what are 
they to he grateful? Where {s the human being that ever 
conferred a henefit on Greek or Greeks? They are to be 
grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to the Franks for 
their broken promises and lying counsels. They sre to be 
grateful to the artist who engraves thelr ruins, and to the 
antiquary who carries them away; to the traveller whose 
janissary flogs them, and to the seribbler whose journal 
abuses them! This is the amount of thely obligations to 
foreigners, 


II. 


Franciscan Convent, Athens, January 2, 1811. 


Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the 
enrticr ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in 
different countries; whese inhabitants, however divided in 
religion and manners, almost all agree in oppression, 

The English have at last compesaionated their negroes, 
and, under a tess bigoted goveromont, may probably one day 
relunse thelr Catholic brothron: but the interposition of 
foreignera alone can emancipate the Greeks, who, otherwise, 

to have as small a chance of redemption from the 
Turks, aa the Jews have from mankind in general. — 

Of the ancient Greeks we kuow more than enough ; at 
least the younger men of Europe devote muck of their time f 
the study of the Groek writers und history, which would be 
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more usefully spent In mastering their own. Of the moderna 
wo are perbaps more negiectful than they deserve ; and while: 
every man of any pretensions to learning is tiring out his 
youth, and often his age, in ‘the study of the Janguage and of 
the haraugues of the Athenian demagogues in favour of 
freedom, the real or supposed descendants of these sturdy 
republicans are left to the actual tyranny of their masters, 
although @ very slight effort is required to strike off their 
6. 

— talk, as the Greeks themselves do, of thelr rising again 

to their pristine superiority, would be ridiculous: as the rest 
of the world must resume its barbarism, after reasserting the 
sovereignty of Greece: but there seems to be no very great 
obstacle, except in the apathy of the Franke, to their becom- 
ing an useful dependency, or even a free state with a proper 
guarantee j--- under correction, however, be it spoken, for 
many and well-informed men doubt the practicability even of 

4. 
oe Greeks have never lost their hope, though they are 
now more divided in opinion on the subject of their probable 
deliverers. Religion recommends the Russians; but they 
have twice been deceived and abandoned by that power, and 
the dreadful lesson they received after the Muscovite deser- 
tion in the Morea has never been forgotten. The French 
they dislike ; although the subjugation of the rest of Europe 
will, probably, be attended by the deliverance of continental 
Greece. The islanders look to the English for succour, as 
they have very lately possessed themselves of the lonian re- 
public, Corfu excepted. But whoever appear with arms in 

their hands will be welcome ; and when that day arrives, 
Heaven have mercy on the Ottomans ! they cannot expect it 
from the Glaours. 

But instead of considering what they have been, and specu- 
lating ou what they may be, let us look at them as they are. 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety of 
opinions: some, particularly the merchants, decrying the 
Greeks in the strongest languago ; others, generally travellers, 
turning periods in thelr eulogy, and publishing very curious 
speculations grafted on their former state, which can have no 
more effect on their present lot, than the existence of the 
Incas on the future fortunes of Peru. 

Qne very ingenious person terms them the “ natural allies 
of Englishmen 3“ another, no less ingenious, will not allow 
them to be the allies of anybody, and denies their very descent 
from the ancients ; a third, more ingenious than either, builds 
a Greek evapire on a Russian foundation, and realises (on 
paper) all the chimeras of Catherine II. As to the question 
of their descent, what can it import whether the Mainotes 
are the Hneal Laconians or not ? or the present Athenians as 
indigenous as the bees of Hymettus, or as the grasshoppers, 
to which they once Iikened themselves ? What Englishman 
cares if he be of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, or Trojan blood ? 
or who, except a Welshman, is afticted with a desfre of being 
descended from Caractacus ? 

The poor Greeks do not so much abound In the good 
things of this world, as to render even their claims to anti. 
quity an object of envy; it is very cruel, then, in Mr. 
Thornton to disturb them in the possession of all that time 
has left them; viz. their pedigree, of which they are the 
more tenacious, as it is all they can call their own. It would 
be worth while to publish together, and compare the works 
of Mesera. Thornton and De Pauw, Eton and Sonnini ; para- 
dox on one side, and prajudice on the other. Mr. Thornton 
conceives himeslf to have claims to public confidence from a, | 
fourteen years’ residence at Pera; perhaps be may on the 
subject of the Turks, but this can give him no more insight 
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into the real state of Greece and her inhabitants, than qs many 
years spent in Wapping into that of the Western Highlands. - 

The Greeks of Constantinople live in Fanal; andif Mr. 
Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden’ Horn’ than’his 
brother merchants are accustomed to do, 1 should place ino. 
great reliance on his information. I actually heard one of these | 
gentlemen boast of their little general intercourse with the’ 
city, and assert of himself, with an air of triumph, that he had 
been but four times at Constantinople in as many years. 

As to Mr. Thornton's voyages in the Black Sea with Greek 
vessels, they gave'lrim the same idea of Greece as a cruise 
to Berwick in a Scotch smack would of Johnny Grot’s house. 
Upon what grounds then does he arrogate the right of con- 
demning by wholesale a body of men, of whom he can know 
little ? It is rather a curious circumstance that Mr. Thorn: 
ton, who so lavishly dispralses Pouqueville on every occasion 
of mentioning the Turks, has yet recourse to him as authority 
on the Greeks, and terms him an impartial observer. Now, 
Dr, Pouqueville is as little entitled to that appellation as 
Mr. Thornton to confer it on him. 

The fact is, we are deplorably in wantof information on 
the subject of the Greeks, and in particular their literature ; 
nor is there any probability of our being better acquainted, 
till our intercourse becomes more intimate ur their inde- 
pendence confirmed: the relations of passing travellers are as 
little to be depended on as the Invectives of angry factors ; 
but till something more can be attuined, we must be content 
with the little to be acquired from similar sources. ! 

Ilowever defective these may be, they are preferable to the 
paradoxes of men who have read superficially of the ancients 
and seen nothing of the moderns, such as‘ De Pauw ; who, 
when he asserts that the British breed of horses ig rutned 
by Newmarket, and that the Spartans were cowards in the 
field, betrays an equal knowledge of English horses and - 
Spartan men. His“ philosophical observations ” have a 
much better claim to the title of “ poetical.” It could not 
be expected that he who so liberally condemns some of the 
most celebrated institutions of the ancient, should have 
mercy on the modern Greeks; and it fortunately happens, 
that the absurdity of his hypothesis on their: forefathers 
refutes his sentence on themselves. 

Let us trust, then, that, in spite of the prophecies of De 
Pauw, and the doubts of Mr. Thornton, there is a reasonable 
hope of the redemption of a race of men, who, whatever 
may be the errors of their religion and policy, have been 
amply punished by three centuries and a half of captivity. 


III. 


Athens, Franciscan Conrent, Marck V. 1811. 
* J muat hare some talk with this learned Theban.” 


Some time after my return from Constantinople to this 


city, I received the thirty-tirst number of the Edinburgh 
Review as a great favour, and cortainly at this distance an 
acceptable one, from the captain of an English frigate off 
Salamis, Jo that, number, Art. 3., containing the review of 
a French translation of Strabo, there are fntroduced some 
remarks on the modern Greeks and their literature, with a 
short account of Coray, a co-translator in the French version. 
On those remarks I mean to ground a few observations ; and 
the spot where I now write will, { hope, be sufficiont excuse 
for introducing them in a work in some degree connected 
with the subject. Coray, the most celebrated of ving 
Grecks, at least among the Franks, was born at Scio (in the 
Review, Smyrna is stated, I have reason to think, incor- 
rectly), and besides the translation of Beccaria and othor 
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} worke mentions by the Reviewer, has published a lexicon 
4 in Romaic and. French, f 1 may trust the assurance of some 
| Danish travoltere tately arrived from Paris; but the latest 
we have seen here in Frewch and Greek is that of Gregory 
| Zolthagieos.’ Corsy kan veeentiy been Involved in an un-~ 


4] 39 undoubtedly due; but.a part of that, praise ought not to 
be withheld from the two beothers Zosimado (merchants 
gettied in Leghorn), who seat him to Paris, and maintained 
hins, for the express purpese of elucidating the ancient, and 
{adding to the modern, researches of his countrymen. Coray, 

however, is net considered by bis equal te seme 
who Bred in the two last centuries ; more particularly Doro- 
theus of Mityiene, whose Hellenic writings are so mach es- 
teemed by the Greeks, that Meletiue terms him “ Moré vos 
Gapaytides mai Reseghees ligieves “Edaivev.” (P. 2%. Eccle- 
slastical History, vol. iv.) 


whom I have conversed with is Joannina, are also in high 
repute among their literati. The last mentioned has pub- 
lished in Romaic and Latin a work on “ Troe Happiness,” 
dedicated to Catherine II. But Polyzols, who is stated by 
the Reviewer to be the only modern except Coray who has 
distinguished himself by a knowlege of Hellenic, if he be 
the Palyzois Lampanituictes of Yanina, who has published a 
number of editions in Romaic, was neither more nor lese 
than an itinerant vender of books; with the contents of 
which be had no concern beyond his name on the titlepage, 
placed there to secure his property in the publication ; and he 
was, moreover, a man utterty destitute of scholastic acquire- 
ments. As the name, however, is not uncommon, some other 
Polyzois may have edited the Epieties of Aristenetus. 

it is to be regretted that the system of continental blockade 
has closed the few channels through which the Grecks 
received their publications, particularily Venice and Trieste. 
Even the common grammars for childres are become too 
dear for the lower orders. Amongst thelr origina) works 
the Geography of Moletius, Archbishop of Atheus, and a 
multitude of qeartos.and poetical pamphiets, are 
| to be met with ; their grammars and lexicons of two, three, 
and four languages are numerous and excellent. Their 
poetry is in rhyme. The most singular piece ] have lately 
seen ts a satire in @ dialogue between a Russian, English, 
and French traveller, and the Waywode of Wallachia (or 
Biackbey, a3 they term him), an archbishop, a merchant, and 
Cogia Bachi (or primate), in succession; to all of whem 
| under the Turks the writer attributes their present degene- 
racy. Their songs are sometimes pretty and pathetic, but 
their tunes gemeratiy-unpleasing to the car of a Frank ; the 
best isthe fenous * Asbrs wader vies "KAXSa,” by the unfor- 
tunace Riga, Wah from a catalogue of more than sixty 
| suthers, now Sefore wes, only fifteen can be found who have 
touched op any theme except theology. 

i ams incrasted with « comanission by a Greek of Athens 
naned Marmaretourt te make arrangements, if porstbile, for 
printing in Lowlen atransdution of Barthelem!'s Anacharsis in 
Remaic, ashe has ne other oppurtunity, aniess he despatches 
the MS. to Viewns ty the Bieck Ben and Danube. 

The Reviewer mentions « axioot estatlished at Hecatonest, 
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ani suppressed at the instigation of Sebestiana: he means 
Cidonins, or, in Turpish, Halen; «town on the.continent, 
where that netitutlon for. hundred stadents-2nd three pro. 
fessorvs still saute. 1¢ is true Mat this : was 
Gisturbed bythe Porte, under the sidlouloas pretext the: 
the Grohe were constructing a fortwess tnstend of & coflege: 
but 09 fievestigation, andthe payment of some plirses' to the 
Divan, tt hus: been to continws, The prineipa) 
professor, named Veniamin (1. e. Benjamin), is stated te be 
a man of talent, but a freethinker. Hewas bora in Lesbos, 
studied in Italy, and hs muster of Hellenic, Latin, and some 
Frank languages ; besides a emattering of the sciences. 

Though it is not my ktention to exter farther on thi: 
topic than may allude te the articla tm question, I cannot 
but observe that the Reviewer's lamentation over the fall of 
the Greeks appears ciogular, when he closes tt with these 
words: “ The change ir to be attributed t their misfortunes 
rather than to any ‘ physical degradation.”"’ It may be trae 
that the Greeks are sot physically degenerated, and that 
Constantinople contained on the day when ft changed masters. 
as many ten of six fest and upwards a: in the hour of prospe. 
rity ; but ancient history aad modern politics inetruct us thet 
something more than physical perfectién is necestary to 
preserve a state in vigour and independence ; and the Greeks, 
in particular, are a melancholy example of the near connec- 
tion between moral degradation and national decay. 

The Reviewer mentions a plm “we believe” by Potomkia 
for the purification of the Romaic ; and J have endeavoured in 
vain to procure any things or traces of its existence, There 
was an academy in 8t. Petersburgh for the Greeks ; but it 
was suppressed by Paul, and has not been revived by itis suc. 
cessor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a slip of the 
pen, in p. 58, No. 31, of the Edinburgh Review, where these 
words occur: —“ We are told that when the capital of the 
East yielded to Solgman.” — It may be presumed that this 
last word wifl, is a future edition, be altered to Mahomet 
11.3 The “ ladies of Constantinople," it seems, at that period 
spoke a dialect, “ which would not have dlsegraced the lips of 
an Athenian.” 1 donot know how that might be, but am sorry 
to say the ladies in general, and the Athenians in particular, 
are much altered; being far from choice either in their 
dialect or expressions, as the whole Attic race are barbarous 


to a proverb : ⸗ 


“ & Adare, agern yenge, 
Ts pusdacens etpte: wage” 


In Gibbon, vol. x. p. 161, is the following sentence: — 
“ The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarou:, 
though the compositions of the church and palace some- 
thnes affected to copy the purity of the Attie models.” 
Whatever may be assorted on the sthject, it is difficult to 
conceive that the “* ladies of Constantinople," in the reign of 
the last Cesar, apoke a purer dialect than Aana Comnena 
wrote three centuries before: and those royal pages are not 
esteemed the best models of composition, although the 
princess poorer wx AKPIBOS Aeniaeorne. In the Fanal, 
and in Yanina, the best Greek ts apokem : in the latter there 
is a flourishing school under the direction of Psalida. 

There is uow in Athens a pupil of Psalidas, who is making 
a tour of obeervation through Gresee: he is intelligent, and 
better educated than a fellow-commoner of moat colleges. 1 
smerition this as a proof that the spirit of ingtiry is not dor- 
mant among the Greeks. 

The Reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author of the 
beautiful poem “ Hore tonics,” as qualified to give details 
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of these nominal Romens and degenerate Groeks ; and also 
of thelr lanpaage: but-3dr: Wright, though-a good poet and 
an able wut, has mblliew nelstube where ‘he. states the Alba- 
nian Gislect of. the Remale te: approximate nearest to the 
Hellenic ; for the: Albanians spenk'2. Rowaic as notoriously 
corrupt as the Gcotch of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of 
Naples. Yantna.(where, next to, tee Fanal, the Grevk Is 


jn Albania but Epirus ;. and beyond Delvinachi in Albania 
Proper up to Argyrecastro and Tepaleen (beyond which |! 
did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even the 
Athenians. I was attended for a year.and a half by two of 
these singular mountaiaeers, whose mother tongue is IUyrie, 
and I never heard them or their countrymen (whom I have 
geen, not only at home, bat to the amount of twenty thetsand 
in the army of Vely Pacha) praised for their Greek, but often 
laughed at for their proviacial barbarisms. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, amongst 
which sonre from the Bey of Corinth, written to me hy 
Notaras, the Cogia Bachi, and others by the Dragoman of 
_ the Catmacum of the Morea (whith last geverns in Vely 
Pacha’s abeenee), are said to be favourable spechnens of 
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thelr epistolary style. 1 alse received some at Constanti- 
nople from private persons, written in a most hyperbolical 
style, but in the trae anthyue character. . 

The Meviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the 
tongue in its past and present state, to a paradox (page 59) on 
the great witechtief the knowledge of his own language has 
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done to Coray, who, it seems, is less likely to anderstand the 
' ancient Greek because he is perfect master of the modern | 
This observation foliows a paragraph recommending, in ex- 
plicit terms, the study of the Romaic, as‘ 2 powerfal auxili- 
ary.” not only to the traveller and foreign merchant, but 
also to the classical scliotar ; tn short, to everybedy except 
the only person who can be thoroughly acquainted with its 
uses ; and by a perity of reasouing, our oid language is con- 
jectured to be probably more attainable by “ foreigners ” 
than by ourselves! Now, I am inclined to think that a 
| Duteh Tyro In our tongue (albett himself of Saxon blood) 
| would be sadly perplexed with “ Sir Tristrem,” or any other 
| given “ Auchinieck MS.” with or without a grammar or 
| glossary ; and to most apprehersions it seems evident that 
| tone bat a native can acquive a cowipetent, far less complete, 
| knowledge of our obselete idioms. We may give the crittc 
| credit for his ingenuity, but no mere belleve him than we do 
Smollett's Liamahago, who maintains that the purest English 


is spoken in Edinburgh. That Coray mag err is very possible ; . 


| but if he does, the fault is in the man rather than in his 
| mother tongue, whick is, as it cught to be, of the greatest 
: aid to the native student.— Here the Reviewer proceeds 
| to business on Strabo’s tranalators, and here 1 close my ro- 
| maths. 
Str W. Drammond, Mr. Hamilton, Lerd Aberdeen, Dr. 

| Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr, Gell, Mr. Walpolo, and many 

others naw in Englaad, have all the requisites to furnish 

detalls of this fallen The few observations 1 have 

offered, i should have jeR where | made them, had not the 

article in question, and above all the spot whore I read it, 
| induced me te advert to those pages, which the advantage of 
| my present situation enabled me te-clear, or at least to make 
the 

lhave endeavoured to wave the personal featings which 
re in despite of me, in tomubing upon any part of the 
| Edinburgh Review ; net from a wish to gonciliate the favour 
| 





of ite writera, or to cancel the remembrance of a syllable I 
| hare formerly published, Dut shaply from a sense of the 
{| impropriety of mixing ap private yesentaments with a dis 
| qulattion nf the -prosemt kind,.aed more particularly at this 
| distance of time aad'place. 





Note [E},-—On twe Paxsxwr Srare or Tuasxy 
ANw tae Tuanxs, Soe p.25, 


The dtticutiies: of travelling la Turkey have been much 
CXaggerated, or rather have ‘considerdhly diminished, of 





purest), although the capital of All Pacha’s dominions, is not | 
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tate years, The Mussulmans have been beaten into a kind 


of aullen ebvility, very comfortable to rayagers. 
It is basardous to say much on the savject of Torks oF 


Turkey ; since it fs possible to Hive amongst them owenty. 
years without acquiring information, at least from them 
carried sé, fT 


selves. Aster as my own slight experience 
have ne womplaint to make; but am’ indebted for. mary civi- 
littes {I might almost say for filendship),aut much hospl- 


tality, to Ail Pacha, his son Vell Pacha of the Mores, and: | 


several others of high rank inthe provinces. Suleyman Aga, 
late Governor of Athens, and stow of Thebes, was a fon 
vivant, aad.as social a being a6 ever sit cross-legged at a 
tray or a table. During the carnival, when our Bnglish 
party were mgequerading, both himedif ami. his successor 
were more happy to “ receive maske than: any dowager in 
Grosvenor-square, 

On one oceasion of his supping at the convent, bis friend 
and visiter, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from table-pers 
foctty qualified for any club in Christendom; witile the 
worthy Waywode himself triumphed tu his fall. 

In all money transactions with the Moslems, I ever found 
the strictest honour, the highest disinterestediness, In trans- 
acting business with them, there are none of those dirty 
peculations, under the nanre of interest, difference of ex- 
change, comaission, 2c. &c. uniformly found in applying 
to a Greek consul to cash bills, even on the first houses in 
Pera. 

With regard to presents, an evtablished custom in the Fast, 
you will rarely fad yourself a loser ; a8 one worth acceptance 
is generally returned by another of’ similar value — a. horse, 
or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers are 
formed in the same school with those of Christianity ; but 
there does not exist a more honourable, friendly, and high- 
spirited character than the true Turkish provincial Aga, or 
Moslem country gentleman. It is net meant here to desig- 
nate the governors of towns, but those Agas who, by a kind 
of feudal tenure, possess lands and houses, of more or less 
extent, in Greece and Asia Minor. 

The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline as the rabble 
in countries with greater pretensions te civilisation. A 
Moslem, in walking the streets of our country towns, would 
be more incommeded in England than a Frank in a similar 
situation in Turkey. Regimentals are the best travelling 
dress. 

The best accounts of the religion and different sects of 
Islamism, may be found in D’Ohsson's French; of their 
manners, &c. perhaps in Thornton's English. The Ottomans, 
with all their defects, are not a peopleto be despised. Equal, 
at least, to the Spaniards, they are superior to the Portu- 
guese. If it be difficult te pronounce what they are, we can 
at least say what they are of : they are not treacherous, thoy 
are not cowardly, they do wet burn heretics, they are noi 
assassins, nor has an ensmy advanced to their capital. They 
are faithful to their sultan till he becomes unfit to govern, 
and devout to thelr God without an inquisition. Were they 
driven from St. Sophia to-morrow, end the French or 
Russians enthroned in their stead, it would become a question 
whether Eurape would gain by the exchange. England 
would certainly be the loser. 

With regard to that ignorance of which they are so geno· 
rally, and sometimes justly accused, it may be doubted, 
always excepting France aad England, in what useful points 
of knowledge they are excelled by other nations: Is: In 
the comman arts of Hfe? In their manafactures? Is a 
Turkish sabre inferior to a Toledo? or is a Turk worse 
clethed or lodged, or fod and taught, than a Spaniard? “Are 
thoir Pachas-worse educated than a Grandes ? or an Effondi 
than a Knight of St. Jago? 1 think not. 

1 remember Mahmout, the grandion of Af] Facha, asking 
whether my fellow-traveller and myself'were in the upper 
or lower House of Parliament. Now, this question from a 
boy of ten years old proved thet hia education bad not been 
neglected. ¢ may be doubted if un ‘Buglish boy at that age 
knows the difference of the Divan fram a College of Der. 
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vises ; but Iam very sures Spaniard does not. How tittle 
Mahmout, surrounded, as he tad been, entirely by his 
Turkish tutors, had learned that there. was such a thing asa 
Parliament, it were useless to conjecture, unless we suppose 
that his instructors did not confine his studies to the Koran, 

In all the mosques there are schools established, which are 
very regularly atteniied ; and the poor are taught without 
the charch of Turkey being put into peril. 1 believe the 
system is not yet printed (though there is such a thing as a 
Turkish press, and books printed on the late military insti- 
tution of the Nizam Gedidd) ; nor have | heard whether the 
Maft{ and the Mollas have subscribed, or the Caimacam 
and the Tefterdar taken the alarm, for fear the Ingenuous 
youth of the turban should be taught not to “ pray to God 
their way.” The Greeks alao - a kind of Eastern Irish 
papists— have a college of their own at Maynooth, — no, at 
Haivali; where the heterodox receive much the same kind 
of countenance from the Ottoman as the Catholic college 
from the English legislature. Who shall then affirm that 
the Turks ave ignorant bigots, when they thus evince the 
exact proportion of Christian charity which Is tolerated in 
the most prosperous and orthodox of all possible kingdoms ? 
But theugh they allow all this, they will not suffer the Greeks 
to participate in their privileges: no, let them fight thelr 
battles, and pay their haratch (taxes), be drubbed in this 
world, and damned in the next. And shall we then eman- 
cipate our Irish Helots ? Mahomet forbid! We should then 
be bad Mussulmans, and worse Christians: at present we 
unite the best of both —jesuitical faith, and something not 
much inferior to Turkish toleration. 


CANTO THE THIRD. 


Note [F]. See p.38. 


‘ Not vainly did the carly Persian make 
His altar the high piaces and the peak 
Qf earth-o'ergazing mountains,” $c.— Stanza xei. 


Ir is to be recollected, that the most beautiful and im- ; 


pressive doctrines of the divine Pounder of Christianity were 
delivered, not in the Temple, but on the Mowns. To wave 
the question of devotion, and turn to human eloquence, — 
the most effectual and splendid specimens were not pro- 
nounced within walls. Demosthenes addressed the public 
and popular assemblies. Cicero spoke in the forum. That 
this added to their effect on the mind of both orator and 
hearers, may be conceived from the difference between what 
we read of the emotions then and there produced, and those 
we ourselves experience fn the perusal in the closet. 1: fs 
one thing to read the Lad at Sigeum and on the tumuli, or 
by the springe with Mount Ida above, and the plain and 
rivers and Archipelago around you ; and another to trim your 
taper over it in a stiug Ubrary—this 1 know. Were the 
early and rapid progress of what is called Methodism to be 
attributed to any cause beyond the enthusiasm excited by its 
vehement faith and doctrines (the truth or error of which I 
presume neither to canvats nor to question), I should ventare 
to ascribe it to the practice of preaching in the ficids, aud the 
unstudied and aneons cffusions of its teachers. — 
The Mussulmane, whose erroneous devotion (at least in the 
lower orders) 1s most sincere, and therefore impressive, are 
accustomed to repeat their prescribed orisons and prayers, 
wherever they may be, at the atated hours — of course, fre- 
quently in the open alr, kneeling upon a light mat (which 
they carry for the purpose of a bed of cushion as requircd) ; 
thé ceremony lasts some minutes, during which they are 
totally ‘absorbed, and only living ‘in “their supplication: 
nothing can disturb them. On me the simple and entire 
sincerity of these men, and the spirit which appeared to he 
within and upon them, made a far greater impression than 
any general rite which was ever performed in places of 
worship, of whith f have seen those of almost every per- 
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suasion under the sun; ineluding most of our own sectaries, 
and the Greek, the Cutholle, the Armenian, the Lutheran, 
the Jewish, and the Mahometan. Many of the negroes, of 
whom there are numbers in the T'arkish empire, are idolaters, 
and have free exercise of thelr belief and its rites: ‘some of 
these I had a distant view of at Patras; and, from what I 
could make out of them, they appeared to be of a truly Pagan 
description, and not very agreeable to a spectator. 


Note (G]. See p.39. . 


“ Clarens! by heavenly feet t: ths are trod, - 
Undy Taek who peed athron: 
To which the are mountains ; where the god 
Je a pervading life and light," &c. —~ Stanza c. 


Rousseau’s Héloise, Lettre 17, part. 4, note. “ Ces mon. 
tagnes sont si hautes qu’ane demi-heure aprés le soleil couche, 
leurs sommets sont éclairés de ses rayons; dont le rouge 
forme sur ces clmes blanches une delle couleur de rose, qu'on 
apercoit de fort loin.” — This applies more particularly to 
the heights over Meillerie.—‘ J’allal à Vavay loger a la 
Clef, et pendant deux jours que j'y reatal sans voir personne, 
je pris pour cette ville un amour qui m’s suivi dans tous 
mes voyages, et qui m'y a fait établir enfin les héros de mon 
roman. Je dirals volontiers & ceux qui ont du godt et qui 
sont sensibles: Allez à Vevay —visites le pays, examines 
lea sites, promenes-vous sur le tac, ef dites sila Nature n'a 
pas fait ce beau pays pour une Julie, pour une Claire, et pour 
un St. Preux; mais ne les y cherchez pas.” — Les Con- 
Jessions, livre ty. p. 806. Lyon, ed. 1796.—In July, 1816, | 
made a voyage round the Lake of Geneva; and, us far as my 
own observations have led me in a not uninterested nor in- 
attentive survey of all the scenes most celebrated hy Rousseau 
in his “ Hélotee,” I can safely say, that in this there is no 
exaggeration. It would be difficult to seo Clarens (with the 
scenes around it, Vevay, Chitlon, Boveret, St. Gingo, Meil- 
lerie, Eivan, and the entrances of the Rhone) without being 
forcibly struck with {ts peculiar adaptation to the persons 
and events with which it has been peopled. But this is not 
all: the feeling with which all around Clarens, and the 
opposite rocks of Melllerie, is Invested, is of « still higher 
and more comprehensive order than the mere sympathy with 
individual passion ; it is a sense of the existence of love in its 
most extended and sublime capacity, and of our own par- 
ticipation of its good and of its glory : it {s the great principle 
of the universe, which is there more condensed, but not less 
manifested ; and of which, though knowing oursclves a part, 
we lose our individuality, and mingle in the beauty of the 
whole. — If Rousseau had never written, nor lived, the same 
associations would not leas have belonged to tuch scenes. 
He has added to the interest of bis works by their adoption ; 
he has shown his sonac of their beauty by the selection ; but 
they have done that for him which no human being could do 
for them. — f had the fortune (good or evil as it might be) 
to sail from Meillerie (where we landed for some time) to 
St. Gingo during a lake storm, which added to the magnifi- 
cence of all around, although occasionally accompanied by 
danger to the boat, which was amall and overloaded. I¢ was 
over this very part of the lake that Rousseau has driven the 
boat of St. Preux and Madame Wolmar to Meillerle for 
shelter during a tempest. On gaining the shore at St. Gingo, 
I found that the wind had been sufficiently strong to blow 
down some ine old chestnut trees on the lower part of the 
mountains. On the opposite height of Clarens is a chateau. 
The hitis are covered with vineyards, and interspersed with 
some small but beautiful woods; one of these was named 
the * Bosquet de Julie;” and it is remarkable that, though 
long ago cut down by the brutal selfishness of the monks of 
&t. Bernard (to whom the land appertainad), that the ground 
might be enclosed into a vineyard for the miserable drones of 
an execrable superstition, the tihabitants of Clarens still 
polut out the spot where its trees stood, calling ft by the name 
which consecrated and survived them. Rousseau has pat 
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peen particularly fortunate in the preservation ef the “ local 
habitations" he has given to “airy nothings.” The Prior 
of Great 8t. Bernard has cut down some of his woods for 
the sake of a few casks of wine, and Baonaparte has levelled 
part of the rocks of Meillerie in improving the road to the 
Simplon. The road is an excellent one; but 1 cangot quite 
agree with the remark which 1 heard made, that “ La route 
vaut mieux que les souvenirs.” 





CANTO THE FOURTH. 
HISTORICAL NOTES. 


No, J. -Statrez Dungrons or Venicz. 


“ Tstood in Venice, on the Bri ¢ of Sighs ; 
4 palace and a prison on each hand."’ — Stanza i. 


THe communication between the ducal palace and the prisons 
of Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high 
above the water, and divided by a stone wall into a passage 
and acell. The state dungeons, called pozzi, or wells, wore 
sunk in the thick walls of the palace ; and the prisoner when 
taken out to die was conducted across the gallery to the 
other side, and being then led back into the other com- 
partment, or cell, upon the bridge, was there strangled. The 
low portal through which the criminal was taken into this 
cell is now walled up; but the passage 1s still open, and is 
still known by the name of the Bridge of Sighs. The pozzi 
are under the flooring of the chamber at the foot of the 
bridge. They were formerly twelve ; but on the first arrival 
of the French, the Venetians hastily blocked or broke up the 
deeper of these dungeons. You may still, however, descend 
by a trap-door, and craw! down through holes, half-choked 
by rubbish, to the depth of two stories below the first range. 
If you are in want of consolation for tho extinction of pa- 
triclan power, perhaps you may find it there ; acarcely a ray 
of light glimmers into the narrow gallery which leads to the 
cells, and the places of confinement themselves are totally 
dark. A small hole in the wall admitted the damp alr of the 
passages, and served for the introduction of the prisoner's 
food. A wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was 
the only furniture. The conductors tell you that a light was 
not allowed. The cells are about five paces in length, two 
and a half in width, and seven feet in height. They are 
directly beneath one another, and respiration is somewhat 
difficult in the lower holes. Only one prisoner was found 
when the republicans descended into these hidequs recesses, 
and he is said to have been confined sixteen years. But the 
inmates of the dungeons beneath had left traces of their re- 
pentance, or of their despair, which are still visible, and may, 
perhaps, owe something to recent ingenuity. Some of the 
detained appear to have offended against, and others to have 
belonged te, the sacred body, not only from their algnatures, 
but from the churches and belfries which they have scratched 
upon the walls. The reader may not object to see a specimen 
of the records pronypted by so terrific a solitude. As nearly 
as they could be copied by more than one pencil, three of 
them are as follows: — 
1. NON TI FIDAR AD ALCUNO PENSA @ TACI 
SE PUGIR VUO! DE SPIONI INSIDIE € LACCI 
1L PENTIRT! PRNTIRTI NULLA GIOVA 
MA BEN Di VALOS TUO LA VERA PROVA 
6O7. ADI 2. GENARO. FUL RE- 
TUNTO P° LA BESTIEMMA P’ AVER DATO 
DA MANZEAR A UN MORTO 
SACOMO . GRITTI. SCRISSE. 
2. UN PARLAR POCHO et 


NEGARE PRONTO ef 
, UN PENGAR al, FINK PUO DARE LA VITA 
4 NOL ALTRI MRSCHINI 
1605. 


BGO LOHN BAPTISTA AD 
. RCOLESIAM CORTELLARIUS. 
&. DR OH! MI FIDO GUARDAMI DIO 
BE Cut NON MI FIDO MI GUARDAR 10 
A TA HA OMA 
Ve. tas .0.K. 8. 


’ 
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some of which are, however, not quite so decided, since the 
letters were evidently scratched in the dark.. It oly need 


be observed, that destemaia and mangiar may be real inthe. 


roe, 


first inscription, which was probably written by a prisdtier 
confined for some act of impiety committed at a funeral ; that. 
Cortellgriue ls the name.of a parish on terra firma, near the 
sea; and that the last initials evidently are put for Viva ia 
santa Chiesa Kattolica Romana. : 





No. IL — Sones or tHe GonpdoLirrs. 
“* In Venice Tasso's echoes are no morc.” ~~ Stanza lil. 


The well known song of the gondoliers, of alternate stanzas 
from Tasso’s Jerusalem, has died with the independence of 
Venice. Editions of the poem, with the original in one 
column, and the Venetian variations on the other,’ as sung 
by the boatmen, were once common, and are still to be 
found. The following extract will serve to show the differ- 
ence between the Tuscan epic and the “ Canta alla Bar- 
cariola,”’ 

ORIGINAL. 
Canto l’arme pletose, e 'l capitano 
Che ‘I gran Sepolero liberd di Cristo. 
Molto egli oprd col senno, e con la mano 
Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto ; 
E in van I' Inferno a lui 8’ oppose, e in vano 
S’ armd d’ Asia, e di Libia il popol misto, 
Che il Ciel gii dié favore, e sotto a i Santi 
Segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti. 


VENETIAN. 


L” arme pietose de cantar gho vogia, 
E de Goffredo la immortal braura 

Che al fin }’ ha libera co atrassia, e dogia 
Del nostro buon Gest la Sepoitura 

De mezo mondo unito, e de quel Bogia 
Missler Pluton non !’ ba bu mai paura: 


Dio!’ ha ei com i sparpagnal 

Tutti ‘1 — —*X di dei Dal. 
Some of the elder gondotiers will, however, take up and 
continue a stanza of their once familiar bard. 

On the 7th of last January, the author of Childe Harold, 
and another Englishman, the writer of this notice, rowed to 
the Lido with two singers, one of whom was a carpenter, and 
the other a gondolier. The former placed himself at the 
prow, the latter at the stern of the boat. A little after 
leaving the quay of the Piazzetta, they began to sing, and 
continued their exercise until we arrived at the island. They 
gave us, amongst other essays, the death of Clorinda, and 
the palace of Armida; and did vot sing the Venetian, but 
the Tuscan verses. The carpenter, however, who was the 
cleverer of the two, and was frequently obliged to prompt 
his companion, told us that he could translate the original. 
He added, that he could sing almost three hundred stanzas, 
but had not spirits (sordim was the word he used) to learn 
amy more, or to sing what he already knew: a man must 
have idle time on his hands to acquire, or to repeat, and, said 
the poor fellow, *‘ look at my clothes and at me ; I am starv- 
ing.” This speech was more affecting than his performance, 
which habit alone can make attractive. The recitative was 
ahrill, screaming, and monotonous ; and the gondolier behind 
assisted his vaice by holding his hand to one side of his 
mouth. The carpenter used a quiet action, which he 
evidently endeavoured to restrain ; but was too much inter- 
ested In his subject altogether to repress. From these men 
we learnt that singing is not confined to the gondoliers, and 
that, although the chant is seldom, if ever, voluntary, thero 
are etill several amongst the lower classes whoare acquainted 
with a few stangas. 

It does not appear that It is usual for the performers to 
row and sing at the same time. Although the verses of the 
Jerusalem are no longer casually heard, there is yet much 
muaie upon the Venetian canals; and upon holidays, those 
strangers who are not near or informed enough to distinguish 
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The. copyiat has followed, not corrected, the sotecisms x. 
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of Tasso. The writer of some remarks 
ich appeared in the “‘Cuciostties of Literature” must 
‘his deing twiee quoted; for, with the exception of 
some phrases. ttle ten ambitious and extravagant, he has 
furnished a very exact, a6 well as agreeable, description : — 

“Ia Venies the gonéoliers knew by heart long passages 
from Arioato and “Tasso, and often chantthem with a peculiar 

. But this talent seems at presont on the decline :— 
at least, after taking some pains, I could find no more than 
two persons who delivered to me in this way a passage from 
Tasso. I must add, that the late Mr. Berry once chaunted 
to me a passage in Tasso in the manner, as he assured me, 
of the gondoliers. 

* There are always two concerned, who alternately sing 
the astrophes. We know the melody eventually by Rousseau, 
bo whose eougs it is printed; {¢ has properly no melodious 
movement, and {s a sort of medium between the canto fermo 
and the canto figurato; it approaches to the former by 
vecitativical declamation, and to the latter by passages and 
course, ty which one syliatile ts detained and embellished. 

“1 entered a gondolg By moonlight; one singer placed 
jaiveself forwards and the other aft, and thus proceeded to 
St. Georgio. One began the song: when he had ended his 
strophe, the other took up the lay, and so continued the song 
alternately. Throughout the whole of it, the aame notes 
invariably retumed ; but, wecondiag to the subject matter of 
the strophe, they laid a greater er a smaller stress, sometimes 
on one, and sometimes on another note, and indeed changed 
the enunciation of the whole strophe as the objeci of the 
poem altered. 

“On the whole, however, the sownds were hoarse and 
screaming : they seemed, fn the manner of all rude uncivilised 
men, to make the excellency of their singing in the force of 
their voice: one seemed desirous of conquering the other 
by the strength of bis lungs; and eo far from receiving 
delight from this scene (shut up as I was in the box of the 
gondola), I found myself in a very unpleasant situation. 

“My companion, to whom I communicated this cizcum- 
stance, being very desirous to keep up the credit of his 
countrymen, assured me that this singing was very delightful 
when heard.at a distance. Accordingly we got out upon the 
shore, leaving’ one of the aingera in the gondola, while the 
other went to the distance of some hundred paces. They 
now began to sing against one another, aud I kept walking 
up and down between them both, so as always to leave him 
who was to begin his part. I frequently stood still and 
hearkened to the one and to the other. 

“ Here the scene was properly introduced. The strong 
declamatory, and, as it were, shrieking sound, met the ear 
from far, and called forth the attention ; the quickly auccced- 
fug transitiona, which necessarily required to be sung in a 
lower tone, seamed like plaintive strains succeeding the 
vocHerations of emotion or of pain. The other, who listened 
attentively, immediately began where the former left cf, 
answering him in milder or more vehement notes, according 
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as the purport of the strophe required. The sleepy canals, . 


the lofty buildings, the splendour of the moon, the deep 


shadows of the few gonddlas that moved like spirits hither | 


and thither, increased the striking pecullarity of the scene; 
and, amidet ali these circumstances, it was easy to confess 
the character of this wonderful harmony. 

“ It suite perfectly well with an idle solitary marine-, tying 
at length in bis vessel at resto one of these canals, waiting 
for his company, or for a fare, the Gresoweness of which 
situation is somewhat alleviated by the songs and pobtical 
stories he has in memory. He often raises his voice as loud 
aa ke can, which extends itedlf to a vast distance over the 
trangull mirror; and ss alt fe etfll around, he is, at it were, 
in a solitads in the midst of a Inrgeand populous town. Here 
is uo rattling of carriages, no noise of foot passengers; a 
sient gondola glides now and then by him, of which the 
eplaskings'of the oars are acaroety to be heand. 
se ee cata Lily white ie it 2 hong cine Of ialands, but a ieng 
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} 
the words, may fancy that many of the gondolas still rcsound 
with 


At a distance be hears another, perhaps utterly unknown 
te ‘him. Melody and verse immeiitately attach the two 
étrangers; he bacomes the responstve echo to the former, and 
exerts hitasdlf tobe heard as he hed hoard the.other. By» 
taeit convention they alternate verse for verse; though the 
tong should last the whele night through, they entertain 
themedhaes without fatigue ; the hearers, who are passing dye- 
tween the two, take part in the anusement. 

“ This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance, 
{and is then inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfils its 
design in the sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
not dismal fn {ts sound, and at times it is scarcely possible to 
refrain from teare. My companion, who otherwise was not 
| a very delicately organised person, said quite unexpectedly : 
—E singolare come quel canto intenerisce, e molto pli 
quando lo cantano megiio. 
“1 was told that the women of Libo, the long row of 
felands that ditides the Adriatic from the Lageons!, par- 
ticularly the women of the extreme districts of Malemocco 
and Palestrina, sing in Uke manner the works af Tasso to 
these and similar tunes. 
* They have the custom, when thelr hugbands are fishing 
out at sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings and vocife- 
rate these songs, and continue to do so with great violence, 
tif each of them can distinguish the responses of her own 
husband at a distance. ’’? 
The love of music and of poetry distinguishes all classes 
of Venetians, even amongst the tuneful sans of Italy. The 
city iteelf can occasionally furnish respectable audiences for 
two and even three opera-houses at a time; and there are 
few events in private life that do not call forth a printed 
and circulated sonnet. Docs a physician or a lawyer take 
bis degree, or a clergyman preach his maiden sermon, has a 
surgeon performed an operation, would a harlequin announce 
his departure or his benefit, are you to he congratulated on 
a marriags, or a birth, or a lawsuit, the Muses are invoked 
to furnish the same number of sytlables, and the individual 
triumphs blaze abroad in virgin white or party-coloured 
Macards on half the corners of the capital. The last curtsey 
of a favourite prima donna ” brings down a shower of these 
poetical tributes from those upper regions, fram which, in our 
theatres, nothing but cupids and snow-storms are accustomed 
to descend. There is a poetry in the very life of a Venetian, 
| which, in its common course, {s varied with those surprises | 
land changes so recommendable in fiction, but so different 
from the tober monotony of northern existence ; amusements 
| are raised into duties, dutics are softened into amusements, 
| and every object helng considered as equally making a part 
! of the business of life, {s announced and performed with 

the same carnest indifference and gay assiduity. The 
, Venetian gazette constantly closes its columns with the 
following triple advertisemont : — 


Charade. 





— 


Exposition of the most Holy Sacrament in the church of 
t. — 


PRATER ERE 


i Theatree. 


St. Moses, opera. 
St. Benedict, a comedy of characters. 
St. Luke, repose, 


‘When it fs recollected what the Catholics beHeve their 
, conscerated wafer to ba, we may perhaps think it worthy ofa 
| more respectable niche than between poetry and the play: 


bouse, 


No. III. — Te Lion arn Hoases ov Sr. Manx's. 
“ St. Mark yet sece his lion where he stood 
Stand,” mo Stanza xi, . 
The Lion bus lost nothing by his journey to the Invalides 


but the gospel which supparted the paws that is pow of & 


t 1 
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level with the ether foot. The Horeca alao are returned to 


the i-chosen apot whenee they set out, and ara, as before, | 


haif hidden, under the porch window of 8t. Mark's church. 


EE The decisions and douhts of Erisso and 
ee the Count Lanpold Cloognara, would 
havegiven them a Roman and a pedigree not 
more ancient than the reign af Nero, But M. de Schlegel 


treasures, and a Greek vindicated, at last and for ever, the 
pretension of his countrymen to this noble production.! M. 
Mustoxidi has not been left without a reply; but, as yet, he 
has received no answer. It should seem that the horses are 
{irrevocably Chian, and were transferred to Constantinople 
by Theodosius. Lapidary writing is a favourite play of the 
Italians, and has conferred reputation on more than one of 
their Uterary characters. One of the best apecimens of Bo- 
doni’s typography is a reapectable volume of inscriptions, all 
written by his friend Pacciaudi. Several were prepared for 
the recovered ‘horses. It is to be hoped the best was not 
selected, when the following words were ranged in gold 
letters above the cathedral porch : — 


QUATUOR * EQUORUM ° SIGNA * A ° VENETIS ° BYZANTIO 
CAPTA "AD ‘TEMP °D* MAR’ A° A s MCCIY © POSITA* QUA 
HOSTILIS * CUPIDITAR ° A ° MDCOHIC’ ABBTULERAT ° FRANC * I‘ 
IMP * PACIS * ORBI* DATA * TROPRMUM ‘A’ MDCCCXY * VICTOR” 


REDUZIT. 


Nothing shall be said of the Latin ; but it may be permitted 
to observe, that the injustice of the Venatians in transporting 
the horses from Constantinople was at least equal to that of 
the French in carrying them to Paris, and that it would have 

| been more prudent to have avoided all allusions to either 
| robbery. An apostolic prince should, perhaps, have objected 
| to affixing over the principal entrance of a metropolitan 
| church an inscription having a reference to any other 
'! triumphs than those of religion. Nothing less than the 
pacification of the world can excuse such a soleciem. 





No. IV. — Sosmussion oy Bansanossa TO Pore 
Arexanngs ITLL 


— ihe — 
An firnporor tramples where an Eveperor kne a 
*. 


After many vain efforts on the part of the Italians entirely 
to throw off the yoke of Frederic Barbarossa, and as fruitless 
attempts of the Emperor to make himeelf absolute master 
throughout the whole of his Cisalpine dominions, the bloody 
struggies of four and twenty years were happily brought toa 
close in the city of Venice. The articles of a treaty had 
been previously agreed upon between Pope Alexander Iil, 
and Barbarossa ; and the former having reocived a safe-con- 
duct, had atready arrived at Venice from Ferrara, in company 
with the ambassadors of the King of Sicily and the consuls 
of the Lombard league. There still remained, howerer, 
Many points to adjust, and for several days the peace was 
belleved to be impracticable. At this juncture it was sud- 
denly reported that the Emperor had arrived at Chioza, a 
town fifteen miles from the capital. The Venetians rose 
tumultuously, and insisted upon immediately conducting 
him to the efty. The Lonibards took the alarm, and de- 
parted towards Treviso. The Pope himself was apprehen- 
sive of some disaster if Frederic ahould suddenly advance 
Upon him, but was reassured by the prudence knil address 
of Sebastian Elani, the Doge. Several embassies passed 
between Chiosa and the casiital, until, at last, the Emperor, 
ae of his pretensions, “ laid aside his teonine 

ferocity, and put on the miliness of the lamb,'*? 


— —4 AMaroe in Veneuia. Lotteve di 
ety ee ee ae 
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Their history, after a. desperate: struggle, bas been satisfac. | 


stepped in to teach the Venetians the value of their own | 


———— ö ———— — — 
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On Saturday the wd of July, in the yaar 17%. six Ve- | 
netien galleys transferred Frederic, in groat.pomp, ftom . 
Chiona (0.the iskand of Lido, a mile from Venlac. Ravly | 


recalled trom the main lend, together cith o. exept 
sencourse of people, rapatred from the gatriarchal palace 
to St. Mark's church, and solemnly absolved the Empenoy 
and. his partisans from the excommumicstion pronounce 


quay of the Piaszatta. The Doge,the patriarch, his bishops 
and clergy,and-the people of Venice with their -cressas and 
their standards, marched. in aclemn procession bafere hig 
to the church.of St. Mark. Alexander was seated hefora the 
vestibule.of the baailica, attendad hy his bishops andcandinala, 

by the patriaroh of Aquileia, by the archbishops and bishops 
of Lombardy, all of them in. state, and clothed in their church 
robes. Frederic approached --“ moved by the Holy Spirit, 
venerating the Almighty in the person of Alexander, laying 
aside his imperial dignity, and throwing off his mantle, he 
prostrated himself at full length at the feet of the Pope. 
Alexander, with tears in his eyes, raised him benignantly 
from the ground, kissed him, blessed him; and immediately 
the Germans of the train sang, with a loud voice, ‘ We praise 
thee, O Lord.” The Emperor then, taking the Pope by the 
right hand, led him to the church, and having received: his 
benediction, returned to the ducal palace.”5 The ceremony 
of humiliation was repeated the next day. The Pope. him- 
self, at the request of Frederic, said mass at St. Mark's. 
The Emperor again laid aside bis imperial mantle, aud, 
taking a wand in his hand, officiated as verges, driving the 
laity from the choir, and preceding the pontiff to the altar. 
Alexander, after reciting the gospel, preached to the people, 
The Emperor put himself close to the pulpit in the attitude 
of listening; and the pontiff, touched by this mark of his 


attention (for he knew that Frederic did not understand a | 


word he said), commanded the patriarch of Aquileja to trans- 
late the Latin discourse inte the German tongue. The 
creed waa then chanted. Frederic made his ablation, and 
kissed the Pape’s feet, and, mass being over, led him by the 
hand to his white horse. He held the stirrup, and would 
have led the horse’s rein to the water side, had not the 
Pope accepted of the inclination for the performance, and 
affectionately dismissed him with his benediction. Such is the 
substance of the account lef by the archbishop of Salerno, 
who was present at the ceremony, and whose story is con. 
firmed by every subsequent narration. It would he net worth 
so minute a record, were it aot the triumph of liberty as weil 
as of superstition. The states of Lombardy owed to it the 
confirmation of their privileges; and Alexander had reason 
to thank the Almighty, who had eaabled an infirm, anarmed 
old man to subdue a terrible anil potent sovercign.* 





Ko. V. — Huwnxy Daxpotre. 


“Oh, emo ce Dandolo! 
TH octogenarian chief, Byzantiun's — le for.” at 
The reader will recallect the exclamation — High- 
lander, Oh for ome Aour of Dundee! Usenry Daudolo when 
elected Doge, in 1199, was cighty-five years of age. When 
he commanded the Venetians at the taking of Constantinople 
he was consequently ninety-soven yoars old, At this age he 
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annexed.the fourth and's half of the whole empire of Roma- 
nia !, for so the Roman empire was then called, to the title 
and to thé territories of the Venetian Doge. The three 
elghths of this empire were preserved in the diplomas unt!) 
the dukedom of Gidvanni Dolfixo, who made use of the above 
designation in the year T367. # 

Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople in person: two 
ships, the Paradise and the Pilgrim, were tied together, and 
a drawbridge or ladder tet down from thelr higher yards to 
the walls, ‘The Doge was one of the first to rush into the 
city. Then was completed, said the Venetians, the pro- 
phecy of the Erythrean sibyl: — “ A gathering together of 
the powerful shall be made amidst the waves of the Adriatic, 
under a blind leader ; they shall beset the goat— they shall 
profane Byzantium — they shall blacken her buildings — her 
spoils shall be dispersed; a new goat shall bieat until they 
have measured out and run over fifty-four feet, nine inches, 
and a half.”> Dandolo died on the first day of June, 1205, 
having reigned thirteen years, six months, and five days, and 
was buried in the charch of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. 
Strangely enough it must sound, that the name of the rebel 
apothecary who received the Doge's sword, and annihilated 
the ancient government, in 1796-7, was Dandolo. 








No. VI. — Tux Wan or C#roza. 


“ Butie not Dorta’s menace come to pass; 
Are they not bridied f  — Stanza xiil. 

After the loss of the battle of Pola, and the taking of Chioza 
om the 16th of August, 1379, by the united armament of the 
Genoese and Francesco da Carrara, Signor of Padua, the 
Venetians were reduced to the utmost despair. An embassy 
was sent to the conquerors with a blank sheet of paper, 
praying them to prescribe what terms they pleased, and 
leave to Venice only her independence. The Prince of Padua 
was inclined to listen to these proposals; but the Genoese, 
who, after the victory at Pola had shouted, “ To Venice, to 
Venice, and long live St. George !'' determined to annihi- 
late their rival; and Peter Doria, thelr commander-in-chief, 
returned this answer to the suppliants: ‘On God's faith, 
gentlemen of Venice, ye shal] have no peace from the Signor 
of Padua, nor from our commune of Genoa, until we have 
first put a rein upon those unbridled horses of yours, that are 
upon the porch of your evangelist St. Mark. When we have 
bridled them, we shall keep you quiet. And this is the 
pleasure of us and of our commune. As for these my brothers 
of Genoa, that you have brought with you to give up to us, I 


will not have them: take them back ; for, in afew days hence, | 


I shall come and let them out of prison myself, both these and 
ali the others.” In fact, the Genoese did advance as far as 
Malamocco, within five milea of the capital ; but their own 
danger and the pride of their encinies gave courage to the 
Venetians, who made prodigious efforts, and many Jndi- 
vidual sacrifices, all of them carefully recorded by their 
histortans.' ‘Vettor Pisani was put at the head of thirty-four 
galleys. The Genoese broke ap from Malamorco, and re- 
tired to Chiosa in October ; but they again threatened Venice, 
which was reduced to extremities. At this time, the Ist of 
January, 1380, arrived Carlo Zeno, who had been cruising 
| on the Genoese coast with fourteen galleys. The Venetians 

were now strong enough to besiege the Genoese. Doria was 
killed on the 29d of January, by a stone bullet 105 pounds 
weight, discharged from 3s bombard called the Trevisan. 
Chioza was then closely invested ; 5000 auxiliaries, amongst 
whom were some English condettietl, commanded by one 
Captain Ceccho, joined the Vepetians. The Genoose, in 
their turn, prayed for conditions, but none were granted, 
until, at inst, Ghar forreprtored at Glaciation 5 snd, om the 26th 
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arms, and outht of the ex; m hid igo the Land ot cre 
conquerors, who, had it not been for the inexorable answer 
of Doria, would have gladly reduced’ their dominion to the 
city of Venice, An account of these transactions Ja found in 
a work called the War of Chiosa, written by Daniel (hi. 
nasso, who was in Venice atthe time. ; 





No. VIL. ==—Venicxn unpgr tHe GOVERNMENT oF 
Australia. 


“* Thin streets, and foreign cts, such as must 
Too oft remind her who ond that onthrals.”” Stanza xv. 


The population of Venice at the end of the seventeenth 
century amounted to nearly two hundred thousand souls. At 
the last census, taken two years ago, it was no more than 
about one hufhdred and three thousand: and it diminishes 
daily. Thocommerce and the official employments, which 
were to be the unexhausted source of Venetian grandeur, 
have both expired. Most of the patrictan mansions are de- 
serted, and would gradually disappear, had not the govern- 
ment, alarmed by the demolition of seventy-two during the 
last two years, expressly forbidden this sad resource of 
poverty. ‘Many remnants of the Venetian nobility are now 
scattered and confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the 
banks of the Brenta, whose Palladian palaces have sunk, or 
are sinking, in the general decay. Of the “ gentiluomo Ve- 
neto,” the name {is still known, and that is all. He Is but 
the shadow of his former self, but he is polite and kind. It 
surely may be pardoned to him if he is querulous. Whatever 
may have been the vices of the republic, and although the 
natural term of its existence may be thought by foreigners to 
have arrived in the due course of mortality, only one senti- 
ment can be expected from the Venetians themselves. At no 
time were the subjects of the republic so unanimous in their 
resolution to rally round the standard of St. Mark, as when 
it was for the lest time unfurled ; and the cowardice and the 
treachery of the few patricians who recommended the fatal | 
neutrality were confined to the persons of the traitors | 
themselves. The present race cannot be thought to regret 
the loss of their arlstocratical forms, and too despotic go. | 
vernment ; they think only on their vanished independence. | 
They pine away at the remombrance, and on this subject | 
suapend for a mament their gay good bumour. Venice may | 
be said, in the words of the scripture, “ to diedally;"" andso | 
general and so apparent is the decline, as to become paluſul | 
to a stranger, not reconciled to the sight of a whole nation 
expiring as it were before his eyes, So artificial a creation | 
having lost that principle which called it into life and sup- | 
ported Its existence, must fall to pieces at once, and sink | 
more rapidly than it rose. The abhorrence of slavery which | 
drove the Venetians to the sea, haa, since their disaster, | 
forced them to the land, where they may be at least over | 
looked amongst the crowd of dependents, and not present the | 
humiliating spectacle of a whole nation loaded with recent | 
chains. Thetr liveliness, their affabllity, and that happy | 
indifference which constitution alone cau give (for philosophy | 
aspires to it in vain), have not sunk under circumstances ; | 
but many peculiarities of costume and manner have by degrees 
been lost, and the nobles, with a pride common to all Itallans 
who have been masters, have not been persuaded to parade | 
their insignificance. That splendour which was # proof and | 
a portion of their power, they would not degrade into the | 
trappings of their subjection. They retired from the apace 
which they had occupied in the eyos of their fellow-citizens ; 
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love of Petrarch wat not Platonic.. ‘The wih 
prayed to possess but once and for a moment was surely not 


t be sald rather to haunt the scenes of thelr de- | of the. mind’, and something so very real as a matviage 


power, than to live in them. The reflection, “ who 
and what enthrals,” wilt hardly hear a comment fram one 
who is, natioually, the friend and the ally of the conqueror, 
It may, however, be allowed to say thus much, that to those 
who wish to recover theit independence, any masters must 
pe an object of detestation ; and it may be safely foretold that 
this unprofitable aversion will not have been corrected before 
Venice shall have sunk into the slime of her choked canals. 





No, VIII. — Laura. 


“ Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himselfto fame." 
Stanza xxy. 


Thanks to the critical acumen of & Scotchman, we now 
know as little of Laura as ever.! The discoveries of the 
Abbé de Sade, his triumphs, his sneers, can no longer instruct 
or amuse. We must not, however, think that these memoirs 
are as much a romance as Belisarius or the Jacas, although 
we are told so by Dr. Beattie, a great name, but a little 
authority.2 His “labour” has not been in vain, notwith- 
standing his “ love’ hus, like most other passfons, made him 
ridiculous.5 The hypothesis which overpowered the strug- 
gling Italians, and carried along less futerested critics in its 
current, is run out. We have another proof that we can be 
never sure that the paradox, the most singular, and therefore 
having the most agreeable and authentic air, will not give 
place to the re-established ancient prejudice. 

It seems, then, first, that Laura was born, lived, died, and 
was buried, not in Avignon, but in the country. The fountafus 
of the Sorga, the thickets of Cabrieres, may resume their 
pretensions, and the exploded dela Bastic again be heerd 
with complacency. The hypothesis of the Abbé had no 
stronger props than the parchment sonnet and medal found 
on the skeleton of the wife of Hugo de Sade, and the manu- 
script note to the Virgil of Petrarch, now in the Ambrosian 
Nbrary. If these proofs were both incontestable, the poetry 
was written, the medal composed, cast, and depoalted within 
the space of twelve hours: and these deliberate duties were 
performed round the carcass of one who died of the plague, 
and was hurried to the grave on the day of her death. These 


| documents, therefore, are too decisive; they prove not the 


fact, but the forgery. Either the sonnet or the Virgilian 
note must be a falsification. The Abbé cites both as incon- 
testably true; the consequent deduction is inevitable — they 
are hoth evidently false.‘ 

Secondly, Laura was never married, and was a haughty 
virgin rather than that tender and prudent wife who honoured 
Avignon, by muking that town the theatre of an honest 
French passion, and played off for one and twenty years her 
little machinery of alternate favours and refusals> upon the 
first poet of the age, It was, indeed, rather too unfair that a 
female should be made responsible for cleven children upon 
the faith of a misinterpreted abbreviation, and the decision 
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project, with ons who has been idly called a shadowy 
may be, perhaps, detected in at least six places 
sonnets. The love of Petrarch was neither Platonic’ nor 
poetical : end if'in one passage of his works he cults it “:amone 


veementelssimo ma unico ed onesto,”. he confesses, in a leter 


178 
satisfactory to think thatthe | 





of piyoun — 


toa friend, that it was guilty and perverse, that it sheorbed if 


him quite, and mastered his heart. 

In this case, however, be was perhapa alarmed for the cut- 
‘ pability of his wishes; for the Abbé de.Gade. himself, who 
certainly would not have been delicate if be 
could have proved his descent from Petrarch a: well as 


Laura, is forced into a stout defence of his virtucus-grand- | 


mother. As far as relates to the poet, we have no security 
for the innocence, except perhaps in the constancy of his 


pursuit, He assures us in his epistle to posterity, that, when . 


arrived at his fortieth year, he not only had in horror, but 
had lost ail recollection and image of ‘any “ irregularity.” 
But the birth of hie natural daughter cannot be assigned 
earlier than his thirty-ninth year; and either the memory or 
the morality of the poet must have failed him, when he-forgot 
or was guilty of this siip.® The weakest argument for the 
parity of this love has been drawn from the permanence of 


its effects, which survived the object of his passion. The . 


reflection of M. de la Bastie, that virtue alone is capable of 
making impressions which death cannot efface, is one of those 


— — 


which every body applauds, and every body finds not to be jf 


true, the moment he examines his own breast or the records 
of human feeling.® Such apophthegms can do nothing for 
Petrarch or for the cause of morality, except with the very 
weak and the very young. He that has made even a little 
progress beyond ignorance and pupillage cannot be edified 
with any thing but truth. What is called vindicating the 
honour of an individual or a nation, isthe must futile, tedious, 


and uninstructive of all writing ; although it will always meet . 
with more applause than that sober criticism, which is attri. - 


buted to the malicious desire of reducing a great man to the 
common standard of humanity. It is, after all, not ‘unilikely 
that our historian was right in retaining his favourite hypo- 
thetic salvo, which secures the author, although it scarcely 
saves the honour of the still unknown mistress of Petrarch. !* 





No. IX. — Peraarcn. 


‘* They keep his dusiin Arqua, where he died.“—Stante xxx}, 


Petrarch retired to Arqua immediately on his return from 
the unsuccesaful attempt to visit Urban V. at Rome, in the 
year 1370, and, with the exception of his celebrated visit to 
Venice in company with Francesco Novello da Carrara, he 
appears to have passed the four last years of his life between 
that charming solitude and Padua. For four months previous 
to his death he was in a state of continual languor, and in the 
morning of July the 19th, in the year 1374, was found decd fn 
his brary chair with his head resting upon a book. The 
chair fe still shown amongst the precious relics of Arqua, | 
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ist 


canact besnid te be buried, ix a sarcophagus of red marble, 

velsecl on four pilasters on an clevated bese, and preserved 

an sessocietion with meaner tombe. It stands con- 

alone, but will be soon overshadowed by four lately 

— Petrareh’s fountain, for bere everything is 

"8, epvings and expands iteclf beneath an artificial 

a little below the church, and abounds plentifully, in 

drisst season, with that. sot water which was the ancient 

the Ruganean: hifte. It would be more attractive, 

cophague of its treasure, and ene of the arms was stolen by a 

Florentine through a rent which fs still visible. The injury 

is not forgotten, but has served to identify the poet with the 

country where he was born, but where he would not live. A 

peasant boy of Arqua being asked who Petrarch was, replied, 

* that the people of the parsonage knew all about him, but 
that.he only kuew that. he was a Florentine.” 

Mr. Forsyth! was not quite correct in saying that Petrarch 

naver returned to Tuscany after be had onve quitted ft when 
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dead. 





Mo. X.—- Taseo. 
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Perhaps the couplet in HAS depresiates Tasso 
may serve as well as amy other specimen to justify the opinion 
gisen of the harmony of French verse : — 

“ & Malherbe, 2 Racan, préfire 
fet le clinquant du Tasso & tout Por de Virgite.” — Sat. ix. 

The biographer Seracel t, out of tenderness to the reputa- 
tiom either of the Htalfian or the French poet, is eager to 
observe thet the satirist recanted or expleined away this 
consare, and snbesqnentty allowed the auther af the Jeru- 
salem to be a “ genius, sublime, vact, and heppily born for 
the higher flights of pewtry.”” To tite we will ald, that the 
recantation is far from satisfectory, when we examine the 
whole mecdote as reported by Olivet.4. The sentence pro- 
wounced against kim by Bohours* ts revorded only to the 
confusion of the critic, whove palinedia the Italian makes no 
effert to discover, and would not, perhaps, accept. As to the 
opposition which the Jerusaiera encountered from the Cruecan 
academy, who degraded Tasso from all competition with 
Artosto, below Bojardo and Putci, the disgrace of each oppo- 
sition nrust also in some measure be laid to the charge of 
Alfonso, and tke court of Ferrara. For Leonard Salviuti, 
the principal and nearly the sole origin of this attack, was, 
there can be no doubt 5, influenced by a hope to acquire the 
fevour of the House of Este: an object which he thought 
attainable by cxaiting the reputation of a native poet st the 
expense of a rival, then a prisoner of state. The hopes and 
efforts of Salviats must serve to show the contemporsry 
opinion as to the nature of the poet's turprisonment ; and 
will fill up the measare of our indignation at the tyrant 
jailer. In fact, the antagonist of Tasse was not disap- 
pointed in the reception given to his eriticiem ; he-was called 
to the court of Ferrara, where, having endeavoured to 
heighten his claitns to favour, by panegyrics on the faunily of |; 
his sovereign’, he was in turn sheodoned, and expired in 
neglected poverty. The opposition of the Cruscans was |, 
brought tw a dluse in six years after ‘the commencement of |. 
the controversy ; and If the academy awed its first renown to 
having almost opened with such a paradox’, it is probable 
that, on the other hand, the care of his reputation alleviated 
rather than: aggravated the fuprisoument of the itgured post. | 
The defence of his father and of himself, fer both were 
involved in the eenstre of Selvtatl, feank employment for 
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inany of fis soligary hours, wad tie captive could have. been, 


‘wut Iittte-entharrassed to regly to accusations, where, amongst | 


other définqudncion, ié-was charged with invidiously omitting, 
in tits compartion tietween Frange and Italy, to make any 
tention of the cupela of St. Maria del Flore at Florence. ! 
The late oguepker of Avicste seqras as if willing to. renew 
the controversy by doubting the interpretation of Tasso’s 

self-estinnntion® related in Gerasef's life of the poet. But 
Tiratiosdhi tad before tid that. rivalry at rest? by showing, 
that between Arioato and Tasso it is: not a question of. com- 
parison, but of preference. 


ůů 





No. XI. — Aniosro. 


ia pet he 
Ree eee cee timer — ig 
Stanza xii. 
Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his buat, which 
sarmounted the tomb, was struck by lightning, and a. crown 
of iron laurels melted away. The event has been recorded 
by a writer of the last century.4 The transfer of these 
sacred ashes, on the 6th of June, 1861, was one of the most 
: brilliant apectacles of the short-lived Italian republic; and 
‘ to consecrate the memory of the ceremony, the once famous 
| fallen Infeepidi were revived and reformed into the Ariostean 
; acedemy. ‘The large public place through which the pro- 
' cession paraded was then for the first time called Ariosto 
' Square. The author of the Orlando is jealously claimed as 
i the Homer, not of Italy, bat Ferrara.s The mother af 
Arioſto was of Reggio, and the house in which he was born 
‘| fs carefully distinguished by a tablet with these words: “ Qui 
i gacque Ludovico Arioato il giorno 8. di Settembre dell’ anno 
1474." But the Ferrarese make light of the accident by which: 
their poet was born abroad, and claim him exclusively for 
thelr own. They possess his bones, they show his arm-chair, 
and his inketand, and lis autographs. 
"oe. + Mic ius enna, 
Hic currus fuit......’ 
The house where he lived, tho room where ke died, arc 
designated by his own replaced memorial ®, and by a recent 
inscription, The Ferrarese are more jealous of their claims 
since the animosity of Denina, arising from a cause which 
their apologists mysteriously hint is not unknown to them, 
ventured to degrade thelr soil and climate to a Beeotian 
incapacity for all spiritual productions. A quarto volume has 
been called forth by the detraction, and this supplement to 
Barattl's Memotre of the Mlustrious Ferrarese has been can- 
sidered a triumphant reply to the “ Quadro Storico Statis- 
ticw dof!” Alta Itatia.”’ 





Ro. XII. — Ancrewr Stvpenstrrions xusrecrins 
Licw#enrna, 


“ For the true taurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
ds of the tree uo bolt of thunder cleaves,” — Stanza xii. 


The eagle, the sea calf, the laurel, and the white vine, were 
amongst the mont approved preservatives against. lightning : 
Jupiter chose the first, Augustus Cesar the second, art 
Tiberius never falled to woar a wreeth-of the third when the 
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Ne, . 

Aavie tat the lightning senctgies Belt.” Stunna <i. 

The Cartan Joke and the Rumfinal · tvoe in, the:Furum, 
having been touched hy lightaiiag, were telth sacved,- aud the. 
meinory of the accident was preserved bya puteal, ov altar 
resembling the mouth of a well, with a little chapel 
the cavity supposed to be made by the thunderbolt. Bodies 
scathed and persons struck dead were thought to be in- 
corruptible®; and a stroke not fatal conferred perpetual 
dignity upon the man so distinguislied by heaven. io 

Thase killed by lightning were wrapped'tn a witite garment, 
and buried where they fall. The superstition was not een- 
fined to the worshippers of Jupiter: the Lombards. believed: 
in the omens furnished by lightning; and a Chuistien-priest 
confesses that, by a diabolical skill in interpreting thunder,.a. 
seer foretald to Agilulf, duke of Turin, an event which ome 
to pass, and gave him a queen and a crown.!! There was, 
however, something equivocal in this sign, wisich the ancient. 
inhabitants of Rome did not always consider propitious ; aud,. 
as the fears are likely to last longer than the consolations of 
superstition, it is not strange that the Komansof the age of 
Lee X. should have been so much terrified at seme mis- 
interpreted storms as to require the exhortations of a 
who arrayed all the learning on thunder and lightaing to 
prove the omen favourable ; beginning with the flash which 
struck the walls of Velitrm, and including that which played. 
upon a gate at Florence, and foretold the pontificate of one 
of its citizens. '% 
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o. XIV. —Tax Venus or Muvicis. 
“ There, too, the Goddess loves th stone.” Starrza xix. 


The view of the Venus of Medicis instantly suggeste the 
tines in the Seasons, and the comparison of the object with 
the description proves, not only the correctness of the por- 
trait, but the peculfar turn of thought, and, if the term may. 
be used, the sexual imagination of the descriptive post.. The 
same conclusion may be deduced from another hint in the 
same episode ef Musidora; for Thomaon’s notion of the 
vrivileges of favoured love must have been either very primi- 
tive, or rather deficient in delleacy, when he made his grateful 
nymph inform her discrest Damon that in some happier 
moment he might. perhaps be the companion of her. bath: 

“ The time may come you need not fly.” 
The reader will recoflect the anecdote told in tite Live of 
Dr, Johnson. We will not leave the Florentine galléry 
without a word on the Waetter. It seems strange that the 
character of that disputed statue should not be entirely de. 
— in the mind of any ore who has seen a sar- 
ophagus in the vestibule of the Baailica of St. Paul' without 
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tho walls, at Rome, where the whole group of the fable of 
| MMarsyen is seen in tolerable 4 and the Scythian 
ee —— 
position as this colebrated masterpiece. ave 
naked; but it-is easter to get tid of this difficulty than to 

suppose ‘the knife in the hand of the Florentine statue an 
Saeranget te dhaxiag. hdd © must be, if, as Lansi sup- 
poses, the man is no other than the barber of Julius Cesar. 
Winkelmann, Ulustrating‘a bas-relief of the same subject, 
follows the opinion of Leonard Agostini, and his authority 
might have been thought conclusive, even if the resemblance 
did not etrike the most careleas observer.! Amongst the 
bronzes of the same princely collection {s atill to be seen the 
duacribed tablet copied and commented upon by Mr. Gibbon.? 
Qur historian found some difficulties, but did not desist from 
his illustration: he might be vexed to hear that his criticism 
has been thrown sway 02 an inscription now generally rerog- 

nised to be a forgery. 





No, XV. ~~ Mapame nz Start. 
* Fa Santa Croce's holy precincts lie.” — Stanza liv. 


This name will recall the memory, not only of those whose 
tombs have raised the Santa Croce into the centre of pilgrim- 
age, the Mecca of Italy, but of her whose eloquence was 
‘poured overt the ftustrious ashes, and whose voice is now as 
mute as those she sung. Corina is no more ; and with her 
should expire the fear, the flattery, and the envy, which 
threw too dasstling or too dark a cloud round the march of 
genius, and forbad the steady gaze of disinterested criticism. 
We have ber picture embellished or distorted, as friendship 
or detraction has held the pencil : the impartial portrait was 
hardly to be expected from a contemporary. The immediate 
voice of her survivors will, it is probable, be far from afford- 
lg  Junt estimate of her singular capacity. The gallantry, 
the lpve of wonder, and the hope of associated fame, which 
blunted the edge of censure, must cease to exist. — The dead 
have no sex; they can surprise by no new miracles ; they 
can confer no privilege : Corinna has ceased to be a woman 
— she is only an author: and it may be foreseen that many 
will repay themselves for former complaisance, by a severity 
to which the extravagance of previous praises may perhaps 
give the colour of truth. The latest posterity, for to the 
latest posterity they will assuredly descend, will have to pro. 
nounce upon her various productions; and the longer the 
vista through which they are seen, the more accurately 
minute will be the object, the more certain the justice, of the 
decision. She will enter into that existence in which the 
great writers of ali ages and nations are, as it were, associated 
in a world of their own, and, from that superior sphere, shed 
their eternal tuftuence for the control and consolation of 
mankind, But the individual will gradually disappear as the 
author is more distinctly seen : some one, therefore, of all 
those whom the charms of involuntary wit, and of easy hos- 
pitality, attracted within the friendly circles of Coppet, should 
rescue from oblivion those virtues which, although they are 
said to love the shade, are, in fact, more frequently chilled 
than excited by the domestic cares of private life. Sume one 
should be found to portray the unaffected graces with which 
she adorned those dearer relationships, the performance of 
whose duties is rather diseovered amongst the interior secrets, 
than seen in the outward manage went, of family intercourse ; 
and which, indeed, it requires the delicacy of genuine affec- 
tion to qualify for the eye of an indifferent spectator. Some 
one should be found, not to celebrate, but to describe, the 
amiable mistress of an open mansion, the centre of a society 
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ever ‘atl, sod sways plead, te crater of which, dren 
dation aud the arte of public rivalry, shone. forth 

Pr. fresh animation to those around her. ‘The 
mother teaderly affectionate and tenderly beloved, the trieog 
generous, but still esteemed, the charitable 


patroness of ali distress, cannot be forgotten by these whom | 


she cherished, and protected, and fed, Her loss witt be 
mourned the most where she was known the best ; and, t 
the sorrews of very many friends, and more dependants, may 

be offered the disinterested regret of a stranger, who, — 
the sublimer scenes of the Leman lake, received his chief 
satisfaction from ——— the engaging qualities of the 
incomparable Corinna. 





No. XVI. ~- ALFIERI. 


“ Here repote 
Angelo's, Aifleri's bones,” —~ Stanza liv. 


Alfieri is the great name of this age. The Italians, with. 
out waiting for the hundred ysars, consider him as “a poet 
good in law.”— His memory is the more dear to them 
because he is the bard of freedom ; and because, as such, his 
tragedies can receive no countenance from any of thelr sove. 
reigna. They are but very seldom, and but very few of 
them, allowed to be acted. It was observed by Cicero, that 
nowhere were the true opinions and feelings of the Romans 
so clearly shown as at the theatre.? In the autumn of 1816, 
a celebrated improvisatore exhibited his talents at the Opera- 
— of Milan. The reading of the theses handed In for 

the subjects of his poetry was received by a very numerous 
audience, for the most part in silence, or with laughter ; but 
when the assistant, unfolding one of the papers, exclaimed The 
apotheosis of Victor Affleri, the whole theatre burst into a 
shout, and the applause was continued for some moments. 
The lot did not fall on Alfier! ; and the Signor Sgricci had to 
pour forth his extemporary common-places on the bombard- 
ment of Algiers. The chofce, Indeed, is not left to accident 
quite so much as might be thought from a first view of the 
ceremony ; and the police not only takes care to Jook at the 
papers beforehand, but, in case of any prudential after- 
thought, steps in to correct the blindness of chance. The 
proposals for deifying Alfier! was received with immediate 
enthusiasm, the rather because it was conjectured there 
would be no opportunity of carrying it into effect. 


——— — — 9 EI6 a? 


No. XVII. — MAcnIaAVELLi. 


“ Here Machtaveltt’s earth reteara'd ta whence it rose.” 

Stanza liv. 

The affectation of simplicity in sepulchral tnacriptions, 

which so often leaves us uncertain whether the structure 

before us is an actual depository, or a cenotaph, or a simple 

memorial not of death but life, has given to the tomb of Ma- 

chlavelli no information as to the place or dime of the birth 
or death, the age or parentage, of the historian. 


TANTO NOMING WULLUM PAR ELOGIVM 
NICCOLAVE MACMIAVELLI, 


There seems at least no reason why the name should not 
have been put above the sentence which alludes to it, 

it will readily be imagined that the prejudices which have 
passed the name of Machlavell! into an epithet provarblal of 
iniquity exist no longer at Florence. His memoty was per- 
secuted, as bis life had been, for an attachment to ftberty 
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with the new system of despotism 1 suce 
cpededt the fall ofthe fre governmentd of Italy.’ pores Pat 
te the torture for being « “ libertine,” that Is, for’ 


efforts of those who are interested in the perversion, not 
only of the nature of actions, but the meening of words, that 
what was once patriotien, has by degrees come to signify 
debandh. We have ourselves outlived the old meaning of 
« }perality,” which is pow another word for treason in one 
country and for infatuation tn all. It seems to have been a 
strange mistake to acouse the author of “ The Prince,” as 
peing a pander to tyranny ; and to think that the Inquisition 
would condemn his work for such a delinquency. The fact 
is, that Machiavelli, as is usual with those against whom no 
crime can be proved, was suapected of and charged with 
atheism ; and the first and last most violent opposers of 
«“ The Prince’ were beth Jésults, one of whom persuaded 
the Inquisition “ benché fosse tardo,” to prohibit the treatise, 
and the other qualified the eecretary of the Florentine re- 
public as no better than a fool. The father Possevin was 
proved never to have read the book, and the father Lucche- 
sini not to have understood it. It is clear, however, that such 
critics must have objected not to the slavery of the doctrines, 
put to the supposed tendency of a lesson which shows how 
distinct are the interestse of a monarch from the happiness of 
rankind. The Jesuits are re-established in Italy, and the 
last chapter of “ The Prince’? may again call forth a par- 
ticular refutation from those who are employed once more in 
moulding the minds of the rising generation, so as to receive 
| the impressions of despotism. The chapter bears for title, 
i! “ Bgortazione a liberare la Italia dai Barbari,” and concludes 
with a dihertine excitement to the future redemption of Italy. 
‘| * Non si deve adunque lasclar passare questa occasione, 
acclocch? la Italia vegga dopo tanto tempo apparire un suo 
redentore. Nè posso esprimere con qual amore el fusse 
—— in tutte quelle provincle, che ha patito per 
| queste illuvioni esterne, con qual sete di vendetta, con che 
ostinata fede, con che lacrime. Quali porte se li serrere- 
veno ? Quali popoli U negherebbono la obbedienza ? Quale 
Italiano li negherebbe l’ossequio ? AD OGNUNO PUgZA QUESTO 
i| BARBARO DOMINIO.” ! 





— — 


No. XVII. — Danrz. 


“ Ungrateful Florence! Dante tierpe afar.” — Stanza lvli. 


Dante was born at Florence, in the year 1961. He fought 
| in two battles, was fourteen times ambassador, and once 
prior of the republic. When the party of Charies of Anjou 
triumphed over the Bianchi, he was absent on an embassy 
to Pope Boniface VIII., and was condemned to two .years’ 
banishment, and to a fine of 8000 lire ; on the non-payment of 
which he was further punished by the sequestration of al! 
his property, The republic, however, was not content with 
this satisfaction, for in 1772 was discovered in the archives at 
Florence a sentence in which Dante {s the eleventh of a list 
of fifteen condemned in 1302 to be burnt alive; Talis per- 
veniens igne comburatur sic quod mortatur. The pretext 
for this judgment was a proof of unfair barter, extortions, and 
| illicit gains. Baracteriarum iniquarum, extarsionum, et 
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| dlicttorum lyororem?, and with such an accusation it is not 
i strange that Dante should have always protested his inno- 

cence, and the injustice of his fellow-citizens. His appeal to 
| Florence was accempanied by another to the Emperor 
| Henry ; and the death of that sovereign in 1813 was the signal 
1) for a sentence of trrevocable banishment, He had before 
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Ungered naar Tuscany with hopes of recall ; then thenelled | 
into the north of italy, where Verona had ‘to boat of his - 
longest residence ; and he Gnally settled at Raveuns, which 
was his ordinary but not constant abode until his death, ‘The | 
refusal.of the Venetians to grant him a public audience, ca - 
the part.of Guido Novello da Polenta, his protectorsis said 
to have been the principal cause of this event, which hap: : 
pened in 1921. He was buried (“ in sacra minorum ade”): Hi 
at Ravenna, in a handsaometomb, which was erected by Guido, {7 
restored by Bernardo Bembo in 1483, pretor for that re- | 
public which had refused to hear him, again restored by 
Cardinal Corsi, in 1692, and replaced by a more magnificent 
sepulchre, constructed in 1780 at the expense of the Cardinal 
Luigi Valenti Gonzaga. The offenge or misfortune of 
Dante was an attachment to 2 defeated party, and, as his 
least favourable blegraphers allege against him, too great a 
freedom of speech and haughtiness of manner. But the next 
age paid honours almost divine to the exile. The Floren- 
tines, having in vain and frequently attempted to recover his 
body, crowned his image in a church 3, and his picture fs 
still one of the idols of their cathedral. They struck medals, 
they raised statues to him. The cities of Italy, not being 
able to dispute about his own birth, contended for that of his 
great poem, and the Florentines thought it for thelr honour 
to prove that he had finished the seventh Canto before they 
drove him from his native city. Fifty-one years after his 
death, they endowed a professorial chair for the e 

of his verses, and Boccaccio was appointed to this patriotic 
employment. The example was imitated by Bologna and | 
Pisa; and the commentators, if they performed but little 
service to literature, algmented the veneration which’beheld 
a sacred or moral allegory in all the images of his mystic 
muse. His birth and his infancy were discovered to have 
been distinguished above those of ordinary men: the eathor 
of the Decameron, his earlicst biographer, relates that biw. f 
mother was warned in a dream of the importance of het 
pregnancy ; and it was found, by others, that at ten years of 
age he had manifested his precocious passion for that wisdom 
or theology, which, under the name of Beatrice, had been 
mistaken for a substantial mistress. When the Divine Co- 
medy had been recognised as a mere mortal production, and 
at the distance of two centuries, when criticism and compe- 
tition had sobered the judgment of the Italians, Dante was 
seriously declared superior to Homer‘, and though the 
preference appeared to some casuists “‘ an heretical bias 
phemy worthy of the flames,” the contest was vigoronsly 
maintained for nearly fifty years. In later times it was 
made a question which of the Lords of Verona could beast 
of having patronised him 5, and the jealous scepticiam of one 
writer would not allow Ravenna the undoubdted possession 
of his bones. Even the critical Tiraboschi was inclined to 
believe that the poet had foreseen and foretold one of the 
discoveries of Galileo. — Like the great originals of other 
nations, his popularity has not always maintained the same 
level. The last age seemed inclined to undervalue him as a 
model and a study: and Bettinelli one day rebuked his pupil: 
Monti, for poring over the harsh and obsolete extravagances 
of the Commedia. The present generation having recovered 
from the Gallic idolatries of Cesarotti, has returned to the 
ancient worship, and the Danéteggiare of the northern 
italians is thought even jndiscreet by the more moderate. 
Tuscans, 

There ts still much curious information relative to the | 
life and writings of this great poet, which has not as yet been 
collected even by the Italians; but the celebrated Ugo 
Foscoto meditates to supply this defect, and it is not to be 
regretted that this national work has been reserved for one 
a0 devoted to his country and the cause of truth. 








% So retates Firine, but some chink his coronation only an allegory. See 
Storia, &c. ut sup. p. 455. 
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No, XIX. —— Soros. 
: chon. ite Wet Ap the upbraiding shor 
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‘The ober : dciis rieana⸗ had: a tomb if he wee: not 
vurted at Literaum, whither he had retired to veluntary 
benisbotent. This tomt was near the seashore, gad the 
ory of dn: inscription apon it, Ingrate Patria, having given 
_ sarineto a modern tower; ts) if not trae; sm agreealile Action, 

' Wie was not baried, he certainly tivetl there. * 





angustee solitaris villa 
Brats "gone cle @ Africa a° eppelia 
prime ctl ferro:.al vivo-apritia, 


i ee the vice peculiar to re- 

} publica; and it seems to be forgotten that for one instance 
- of popular inconstancy, we have a hundred examples of the 
fali of courtly favourites. Besides, a people have often re- 
' pented — a rnenarch seldom or never. Leaving apart many 
_ faesiier proofs of thistfact, # short story may show the differ- 


enos between even an aristocracy and the multitude. 
Voettor Pisani, having been defeated in 1354, at Portolongo, 


wad many years afterwards in the more decisive action of 


Pola, by the Genoese, was.recalled by the Venetian govern- 
ment, and thrown into chains. The Avvogadori proposed to 
behead him, but the supreme tribunal was content with the 
sentence of imprisonment. Whilst Plsani was suffering this 
utmerited disgrace, Chiora, in the vicinity of the capital >. 
was, by the assistance of the Signor of Padua, delivered into 
the fends of Pietro Doria. At the intelligence of that dis- 
aster; the great bell of St. Mark's tower tolled to arms, and 
_ tive-peopte and the soldiery of the galleys were summoned to 
the repulse of the approaching enemy: but they protested 
they would not move « step, unless Pisun! were liberated and 
pluwetl a their head. The groat council was instantly as- 
| weenited': the prisoner was called before them, and the Dage, 
Andrea, Contarial, informed him of the demands of the 
people, and the necessities of the state, whose only hope of 
safety was reposed in his efforts, and who implored him to 
forget the indignities he had endured in her servive, “ 1 have 
submitted,” replied the magnanimous republican, “ I have’ 
submitted to your deliberations without complaint; I have 
stpported ‘patiently the paius of Imprisonment, for they were 
inflicted at your command ; this is no time to Inquire whether 
. | deserved them .- the good of the republic may have seemed 
H te-require it, and that which the republic resolves is always 
| Yeestved wisely. Bebold me ready to lay down my life for 
) tle preservation of my coantry.” Pisani was appointed 
geaereiisimo, and ty his exertions, in conjunction with 
. Chowe af Carlo Zeno, the Venetians soon recovered the 

. pecenhenoy over their maritime rivals. 

‘Pee Walian communities were no less unjust to their 
tigers: than the Greek republics. Liberty, both with the 
one aod: ties other, ceoms to have been a national, not an in- 
dividual object: and, notwithstanding the boasted eyualtiy 
béfere the lows, whieh. an ancient Greek writer 4 consilored 
, the great. dlutinetive marie between bis countrymen and the 
barbarians, the mutual rights of follow-citizens seem never 
to have heen the prinvipal aeope of the old democracies. 
The world may have not yet seen an essay by the author of 
| the Italian Republics, in which the distinction between the 
' Uherty of former states, and. the signification attached to 
_ that word by the happler constitution of England, is ingeni- 
ously develaped, The Halieus, however, when they had 
conned to be froe, still looked beck with a sigh upon these 
times of turbulence, when every citizen-might rise to a share 
of sovereign power, and have never been taught fully to ap- 
| preciate the repose of a monarchy. Sperone Speroni, when 
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Francis: Mfpria TT. Duke of Rovere. propeeed — 


"which Wan pretérable, tip republic or the peindinalliy the 


parton aa, net durable, or Cie less perfect. and not ino iable 


to change,” replied, “that ‘eur is ta be 
byt quay, noe by is 


. ve for‘one day tike a man, 'than for a hurdeed years tike a 
brute, & stock, or a stonte.”” Tits wes Cinaght, and calied, » 
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No, XX. — Psraancn’s Cagwe. 


“ Ant the erown 
Petravek's laursate bnaw suprensiy wore. 
— Ae end neces tet meen ween 


The Piorentines did not take the opportunity of Petrarch’: 
short viatt to their city in [850 to revoke the decree which 
confiscated the property of his father, wo had heen Yenished 
shortly after the exileof Dante. Mis crown did’ not dazzle 
them ; but. when in the next year they were ty want of his 
assistance in the formation-cf their university, they repented 
of their injustice, and: Reccaccto was seut to Padus te-entreat 
the laureate to conclude his wanderings in the’ bosth Uf his 
native country, where he might finish his demortal Artes, 
and enjoy, with his. recovered possessions, the esteem of all 
classes of bis feliew-citizens. They gave him thw option of 
the book and the science he might-condesoend: tu:expound : 
they called him the glory of his country, who was dean, and 
who would be dearer to them ; and they added, that if there 
was any thing unploasing in thelr letter, he ought to return 
amongst them, were it only to correct their style.* Petrarch 
seemed at first to Heten to the flattery and to the mitreutics 
of his friend, but he did not return te-Florence, aad preferred 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Laura and: the shades of Vau- 
cluse. 





No, XXI. — Boccaccto. 


“ Boccaccio to his parent carth bequeath'd 
His dust,” — Stanza iviti. 


Boccaccio was buried in the church of St. Michael and St. 
James, at Certaldo, a small town In the Valdelsa, which was 
by some supposed the place of his birth. There he passed 
the latter part of his life in a course of laborious study, 
whieh shortened his existence; and there might hia ashes 
have been secure, if not of honour, at least of repose. But 
the “ hyena. bigets"' of Certaldo tore up the tombstone of 
Boccaccio, sad ejected it from the holy precinets of 8t. 
Michasl and St. James. The occasion, and, it may be hoped, 
the excuse, for this: cjectment was the making of a now Boor 
for the chureh; but the fect is, that the tombstone was 
taken up and thrown aside at the bottom of the building. 
ignorance may ehere the sin with bigatry. It would be 
painfl to relate such an exception to the devotion of the 
Italians for thelr great names, could. it not be ancompanied 
by a tealt more honeurably conformable to the general che 
racter of the nation. The principal person wf Gi district, 
the last branch of the houses of Medicis, affordud that pro- 
tection to the memory of the ineulted deed-whieh her bet 
ancestors had diapensed apen all contemporary merit. The 
Marchioness Lenzoni rescued the sunbétone: af Boveacclo 
from. the soglest in which Js had snne thme inin,. and found 
for it an henourabls elevation in her ewn mansion, She hat 
done more: the house in which the poet lived has been as 
Uttle reapected as his torab, and ts falling to mein over the 
head of one indifferent to the name af ite former tenant. It 
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prautits af two or tise litiie-ckuenbers, anda low tower, on 
whieh 'CoonteTl. affixed an. tiactiption, This house sive 


har talon. wheagusun to parwltuse,. ond proposes te devete te it 
that care and.cansidvration with ave atteciad te the craile 
and to the: rosf e6-gentves.. : 


This tr net the -plave te-wodettake the defence of Buc- 
caacio ; but the manwhe echunrtad kis Title gstrimeny in te 
of tearntag, who panatmongst the firit,:if not the 

frat, to aliuve the mienes ant the postry of Gresoe-so the 
posom of italy; whe net ently invented a new styte, but 





as a mite, tien mete co Pevestinatad by Bint-work, tha Pe 
 travdtip-to'ee yegarded hr no-other light Mier as the lover sf 
‘ Laura. Been, homever, ‘hall the father of tte Tuscan proud 
: Keen koower ottly as the aster ef the Decemeton, a-corisliie- 


founded, ot certainty fined, « new fanguage; who, tesldes | 


the esteern of every polity court of Europe, war thought 
worthy of employment. Gy the: predemimant republic of his 
owt comntry, and, wirat 6 more; of the Siandship of Pe- 


— — reals ae? 


welt ms the weredi,. diottnii, have dowbtless beet iMns-ehief 
source of he'terdign cdlpbrity of both authors’; bat Boccaesio 


rate writerweuld have henweantiots topronounce a aeutenbe 
irrecontiedtie with the wierring ‘volte of many ages and 
nations. “Am-trrevocible vali tue wover been ¢taraped upon 
any work solely recommended ty dmparity. " 
The tras‘ sinree of the: cutery agiinet. Boecacclo, which 
scandalous 


: began at & Veryrearty period, was.thevtidics of its 


trerch, who lived the'life-of a philosopher.and-a freeman,.and | 


who died in the pursait of ‘knowledge, —~such aman might 
hare’ found mere. consideration than he hae mot with from the. 
priest of Certalde, and feom a late Englist: traveller, who 
stttkes off iis pevtrait.oz.an adinue, contemptibie, licentious 
writer, whose hupare remains should be suffered to ret with- 

out a vecord.! Piat Bngiish travaiier, unfertanately for 

thove wito heave to deplore: the‘tuss-of a very amiuble person, 

fe bcyond alfexiticiam ; but the mortality which did not pro- 

get Boccaccio from. Mr. Eustace, must not defend Ma. 

Eustace from the impartial judgment. of his suecessors. 

Death meay candptes his virtues, nat his errors ; and ft may be 

modestly pronounced that he tranegreseed, not only as an 

author, but as a man, when he evoked the shade of Boe- 
caccioin company with that of Aretine, amidst the sqpuichres 
of Santa Croce, merely to-dlamiss it with indignity. As far 
— Hi Aagelis de’ Pri 


fi divin Aretiuo,’ 


it is of ftttte import what censure is passed upon a concomb 
who owes his present existence to the above burlesque cha- 
racter given to him by the poet, whose amber has preserved 
many other grabe and: worms: but to classify Boccaccio with 
such a person, and to excommunicate hia very ashes, must ef 
iteelf make us doubt of the qualification of the classical 
tourist for writing upen Italian, or, indeed, upon any other 
Hterature; for ignorance on ane poind may incapacitate an 
author merely for that particular topic, but subjection to a 
professional prejudice must reader him an unsafe director on 
all oceasions. Any perversion and injustice may be made 
what is vulgarly calied “a case of conscience,” and this 
poor exeuwse is all that can be offered for the priest of Cer- 


taldo, or the, author of the Classical Tour. it would hare | 


answered the purpote to confine the censure to the novels of 
Boceaceio ; and gratitude to that source which supplied the 


muse of Dryden with ber last and. most harmonious numbers | 


might, perhaps, have restricted that censure to the objec- 
tlonable qualities of the hundred tales. At any rate, the re- 
rentance of Boccaccio might. have arrested his exhumation, 
and it should bave been recollected and teld, that in hile old 
age he wrote a letter entreating his friend to discourage the 
reading of the Decameron, for the ake of modesty, and for 
the sake of the author, who wouldenot have an apologist 
always at hand te state in his excuse that he wrate it when 
young, and at the command of his superiors? It is neither 
the Hoentiousnese of the writer, nor the evil propensities of 
the reader, which Have given to the Decameron alone, of all 
the works af Boccaceia, a perpetual popularity. The estab- 
lishment of a new and delightful dialect conferred an immor- 
tality on the works in which it was first fixed. The sonnet 
of Petrarch worn, for the same teasun, fated to survive his 
sulf-adinired Africa, the “ favourite, of kings.” The mnva- 
rishle traits of. natare and fecling with which the novels, as 
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personages by the cloisters ax wall as the epirts; but the 
Princes ody laughed at the guitknt adventures so unjusthy 
charged upon! qneen Phevliinds, whilst the prietitiond cried 
upon the debatches drawn fron: the curtvert und the 
hermitage; amd most probabiy fir the opposite reason, 
namely, that the pleture was faithful to the life. ‘Iwo of the 
novels are allowed to be facts nsefitily turned into tales to 
deride the eanonisation of rogires and laymet. Ser Clappel- 
letto antl Mere Umu are cited with applause even by the 
decent Muratori.? The great Arnaud, as be ts quoted’ in 
Bayle, states, that a new edition of the novels was proposed, 
of which the expurgation consisted in omitting the words 
“monk,” and“ nun,’ and tacking the immoralittes to offer 
names. The ifterary history of Italy particulsrises no mech 
edition ; but it was not long before the whole of Europe had 


but one opinion of the Decameron ; and the absolution of the | 


author seems to huve been a point settled at least a hundred 


years ago: * On se ferolt siffier ei Von prétendolt convaincre | 


Boccace de u’avoir pas &té honnéte homme, puis qu'il a fait 
le Décameron.” So said one of the best men, and perhaps 
the best critic, that ever lived —the very martyr to impar~ 
tiality.* But as this information, that in the beginuiyg of 
the last century one would have been hooted at for pretend- 
ing that Boccaccio was not a good man, miay seem to come fran: 
one of those ensmies who are to be suspected, even wien they 
make us a present of truth, a more acceptaliie cunrtrest witt 
the proscription of the bedy, soul, and muse'of Boccaccio: may 
be found in a few words from: te virtuous, the patriotic con-- 
temporary, who thought one of the tales: of this finpare 
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writer worthy a Latin version from his own pen. “I have - 
remarked claewhers,”” says Petrarch, writing to Bovcaccla,: | 


** that the book itself hus been worried by certain dogs, but 
stoutly defended by your staff and voice, Nor was I astosi- 
ished, for I have had proof of the vigour of your mind, and 


I know you have fallen on that unaccommodating inve-- 


pable race of mortals, who, whatever they eithar Me not, ‘or 
know not, or cannot do, are sure to repretend in others; and 


; on those orcasfons only put on a show of leariitg aad’ elo- 


ee — 


quence, but otherwine are entirely dumb."5 
N is satisfactory to fhd that all the priesthood do not re- 


' semble those of Certaldo, and that one of them who did not 


— 


possess the Bones of Baccaccio would not lose the opportunity 
of raising a cenofaph to his memory. Bevius, canon of 
Padua, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, erected at 
Arqui, opposite to Bie tomb of the Laureate, « tablet, hn. 
whith he aseuciatedl Boccaccto to the equal honours of Dante 
and of Petrarch. 





No. XXIL.— Tue Mrpici. 
“* What is her gyramid of precious stones #” — Stacita lx. 


Our veneration for the Medici begins with Ceamo and ex- 
pires with bis grandson ; that stream ‘is pure only at the 


diepnteedl wan ever written t-omrit’ now bedevkied, for all me- 
Gtepatee wor eee written of ppenmed roma the ehareh of Bt. Luke. 

% * Non enim abique est, qui in — —— — 
rk ee conctys imperio. fetter was adilressed ‘to 
—— of the kingdom of Sicily. Sew Tira- 
pest Serie, dz. tenn. v. pati. Yb. tik. ; 

3 Dissertaxsonl sopra le Autichith eatlane: Diss. tviti. 
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, Source ; and it is in search of some memorial of the virtuous 
republicans of the famfly that we visit the church of St. 
Lorenzoat Florence. Thatewdry, glaring, uofinished chapel 
in that church, designed for the mausoleum of the Dukes of 
Tuscany, set raund with crowns and coffigs, gives birth to no 
emotjons but those.ef contempt for the lavish yanity of a race 
of deapots, whilst the pavement slab, simply inscribed to the 
Father of bis Country, reconciles us to the name of Medici. ! 

It was very nataral for Corinna? to suppose that the statue 

raised to the Duke of Urbino in the capella de’ depositi was 

intended for his great namesake ; but the magnificent Lorenzo 
is only the sharer of a coffin half hidden in.a niche of the sa- 
oristy. The decay of Tuscany dates from the sovereignty of 
the Medici. Of the peace which succeeded to 
the establishment of the reigning families in Italy, our own 

Sidney has given us a glowing, but a faithful picture. “ Not- 

withstanding all the seditions of Florence, and other cities 

of Tuscany, the herrid factions of Guelphs and Ghibelins, 

Neri and Bianchi, nobles amt commons, they continued pepu- 

lous, strong, and exceeding rich ; but in the space of leas than 

a hundred and fifty years, the peaceable reign of the Medices 

is thought to have destroyed nine parts in ten of the people 

of that province. Amongst other things, it is remarkable, 
| that when Philip I}. of Spain gave Sienna to the Duke of 

Florence, his ambassador then at Rome sent him word that 

he had given away more than 650,000 subjects ; and it ls not be- 
lieved there are now 20,000 souls inhabiting that city and ter- 
ritory. Piss, Pistola, Arezzo, Cortona, and other towns, that 
were then good and populous, are in the ike proportion di- 
tmainished, and Florence more than any. When that city had 
been long troubled with seditions, tumults, and wars, for the 
most part unprosperous, they still retained such strength, 
that when Charles VIII. of France, being admitted as a 
friend with his whole army, which soon after conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, thought to master them, the people, 
taking arma, struck such a terror into him, that he was glad 
to depart upon such conditions as they thought fit to impose. 
Machiavel reports, that in that time Florence alone, with the 
Val d’Arno, a small territory belonging to that city, could, 
in a few hours, by the sound of a bell, bring together 135,000 
well-armed men; whereas now that city, with all the others 
in that province, are brought to such despicable weakness, 
emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither resist 
the oppressions of their own prince, nor defend him or them- 
selves if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy. The people 
are dispersed or destroyed, and the best families sent to seek 
habitations in Venice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, and Lucca. 
This is not the effect of war or pestilence: they enjoy a 
perfect peace, and suffer no other plague than the government 
they are under.” *® From the usurper Cosmo down to the 
ivabecile Gaston, we look in vain for any of those unmixed 
qualities which should raise a patriot to the command of his 
felow-citizens. The Grand Dukes, and particularly the third 
Cosmo, had operated so entire a change in the Tuscan cha- 
racter, that the candid Florentines, in excuse for some imper- 
fections in the philanthropic system of Leopold, are obliged 
to confess that the sovereign was the only Hberal man in his 
dominions. Yet that excellent priuce himself had no other 
notion of a national assembly, than of a body to represent the 
wants aut wishes, not the will, of the people. 








No. XXUOIL — Barrie or Turasimers. 


“* An earthquake reel d umbecdedly away.” — Stanza )xiil. 

* And such was thelr mutual animosity, so intent were they 
upon the battle, that the ke, which overthrew in great 
part many of the cities of traly, whick ‘turned the course of 
rapid streams, poured back the ses upon the rivers, and tore 


1 Cosntes Medien, Decrete Publicn, Pater Pasties. 
& Carinne, lie. vill, chap. 1. vol. 1H. page O68, 


3 —8 i. met. avis page. Wills 1761. it, 
* Fo heen tied toe 


down the very mountains, waa not felt by one of the combat. 
ants." * Buch ts the desoription of Livy. It may be douttad 
whether trodern tadtics would admit-of suph, an abatraction, 


‘The sito of the battle of Thrasimene is not to -be mistaken, 
The traveller from the village under Cortina to Cas ai 


Ptano, the next stage on the way to Rome, has for the firs: 
two or three miles, around him, but more particularly to the 
right, that fat land which Hannibal laid waste in order to in. 
duce the Consul Flaminius to move from Areaeo. On his 


left, and in frout of him, is a ridge-of hills bending down 
towards the lake of Thrasimens, called by Livy “ monte, 
Cortenenses,” and now ‘named the Gualandra. These hill, 
he approaches at Ossaje, a village which the itinéraries pre. 
tend to have been so denonsinated from the bones found 
there: but there have been no bones found there, and the 
battle was fought on the other side of the hill. From Ossaj, 
the road begins to rise a little, but does not pass into the roots 
of the mountains until the sixzty-seventh milestone from 


Florence. The ascent thence is not steep but perpetual, ang 


continues for twenty minutes. The lake is soon seen below 
on the right, with Borghetto, a round tower, close upon the 
water ; and the undulating hills partially covered with wood, 
amongst which the road winds, sink ‘hy degrees into the 
_marshes near to this tower. Lower than the road, down to 


the right amidst these woody hillocks, Hannibal placed hi 
horse 5, in the jaws of, or rather above the puss, which was 
between the lake and the present road, and most probably 
close to Borghetto, Just under the loweat of the “ tumuli.” 
On a summit to the Jeft, above the road, la an old circular 
ruin, which the peasants call “the tower of Hannibal the 
Carthaginian.” Arrived at the highest point of the road, the 
traveller has a partial view of the fatal plain, which opens 
fully upon him as he descends the Gualandra. He soon finds 
himself in a vale enclosed to the left, and in front, and 
behind him by the Gualandra hills, bending round in a seg. 
ment larger than a semicircle, and running down at each end 
to the lake, which obliques to the right and forma the chord 
of this mountain arc. The position cannot be guessed at 
from the plains of Cortona, nor appears to be so completely 
enclosed unless to one who is fairly within the hills. I¢ then, 


indeed, appears “‘a place made as it were on purpose fora | 


snare,” locus insidiw natus. “ Borghetto is then found to 
stand ‘in s narrow marshy pass close to the hill, and to 
the lake, whilst there is no other outlet at the opposite 
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turn of the mountains than through the little town of Pas- | 


signano, which is pushed into the water by the foot of a 
high rocky acclivity.” There is a woody eminence branch- 
ing down from the mountains into the upper end of the plain 
nearer to the side of Passignano, and on this stands a white 
village called Torre. Polybius seems to allude to this emi- 
nence as the one on which Hannibal encamped, and drew out 
his heavy-armed Africans and Spaniards in a conspicuous po- 
sition.? From this spot he despatched his Balearic and light- 
armed troops round through the Gualandra heights to the 
right, co as to arrive unseen and form an ambush amongst 
the broken acclivities which the road now passes, and to be 
ready to act upon the left flank and above the enemy, whilst 
the horse shut up the pass behind. Flaminius came to the 
fake near Borghetto at sunset; and, without seuding any 
spies before him, marched through the pass the next rom- 
ing before the day had quite broken, so that he perceived 
nothing of the horse and light troops above and about him, 
and saw only the beavy-armed Carthaginians in font on the 
hil! of Torre. The consul began to draw out his army io 
the Aat, and in the meantime the horse in ambush occupied 
the pass behind him, at Borghetto. Thus the Romans were 
completely enctosed, having the lake on the right, the malp 
army on the hit! of Torre in front, the Gualandra hills filled 
with the light-armed on their left Benk, and being 

from reonding by the cavalry, who, the farther they advanced, 
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stopped up all the outlets in the rear. A fog rising from the 
ake nawaspresd iteelf over the army of the consul, but the 
igh lands were in the sunshine, and gli the different corps in 
ambueh looked toward the hill of Torre for the order of 
attack. Hannibal gave the signal, and moved down from his 
post on the height. At the same moment all his troops on 
the eminences behind and in the @ank of Flaminius rushed 
forwards as it were with one accord inte the plain. The 
Romans, who were forming their array in the mist, suddenly 
heard the shouts of the enemy amongst them, on every side, 
and before they could fall into their.ranks, or draw their 
swords, or see by whom they were attacked, felt at once that 
they were surrounded and lost, 

There are two littio rivulets which run from the Gualandra 
inte the Jake. Tho traveller crosses the first of these at about 
a mile after he comes into the plain, and this divides the 
Tuscan from the Papal territories. The second, about a 
quarter of a mile further on, is called “ the bloody rivulet ; ”’ 
and the peasants point out an open spot to the leit between 
| the * Sanguinetto”’ and the hills, which, they say, was the 
| principal scene of slaughter. The other part of the plain is 
| covered with thick-set olive trees in corn grounds, and is 
| nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake. It is, 
| indeed, most probable that the battle was fought near this end 
| of the valley, for the six thousand Romana, who, at the be- 
| ginning of the action, broke through the enemy, escaped tothe 
{ 
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summit of an eminence which must have been in this quarter, 
otherwise they would have had to traverse the whole plain, 
and to pierce through the main army of Hannibal. 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours; but the 
death of Flaminius was the signal for a general dispersion. 
The Carthaginian horse then burst in upon the fugitives, and 
the lake, the marsh about Borghettv, but chiefly the piain 
, of the Sanguinetto and the passes of the Gualandra, were 
strewed with dead. Near some old walls ona bleak ridge to 
the left above the rivulet, many human bones have been re- 
peatedly found, and this has confirmed the pretensions and 
the name of the “ stream of blood.” 

Every district of Italy has its hero. In the north some 
painter is the usual genius of the place, and the foreign Julio 
Romano more than divides Mantua with her native Virgil.! 
To the south we hear of Roman names. Near Thrasimene 
tradition ts still faithful to the fame of an enemy, and Hannibal 
the Carthaginian is the only ancient name remembered on 
the banks of the Perugian Jake. Flaminius is unknown ; but 
, the postillions on that road have been taught to show the very 
spot where J? Console Romano was slain. Of all who fought 
and fell in the battle of Thrasimene, the historian himself 
has, besides the generals and Maharbal, preserved indeed only 
asingle name. You overtake the Carthaginian again on the 
same road to Rome. ‘The antiquary, that is, the hostler of 
the posthouse at Spoleto, tells you that his town repulsed the 
victorious enemy, and shows you the gate still called Porte 
' di Annibals. It is hardly worth while to remark that a 
, French travel writer, well known by the name of the Presi- 
dent Dupaty, saw Thrasimene in the lake of Bolsena, which 
lay conveniently on his way from Sienna to Rome. 
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No. XXIV. — Sratur or Pomrry. 


ee pied thou, dread statue! still exisicut 
Lhe austercat form of naked < 
¥ Stansa ixxxvil. 


The projected division of the Spada Pompey has already 
been recorded by the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 


About the middie of the twelfth century the coins of 
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Roman Empire, Mr. Gibbon found it in the metnprials of 
Fiaminius Vaeca; and it may be added to ‘his mentien of it, 
that Pope Julius jII. gave the contending owiers five. hii 
dred orowtis for the statue, and presented {t to Cardinal Capo 
di Ferro, who had prevented the judgment of Solomon from {] 
being executed upon the image. Jn a more civilised age this: |! 
statue was exposed to anh aetual operation ; for the French 
who acted the Brutus of Voltaire In the Collseum, resolved 
that thelr Cesar should fall st the base of that Pompey, 
which was sapposed to have been aprinkled with the blood of 
the original dictator. The nine«fdot here waa therefore re- 
moved to the arena of the amphitheatre, and, to facilitate its 
transport, suffered the temporary ampatation of its right 
arm. The republican tragedians bad to plead that the arm 
was 4 restoration: but their accusers do not believe that the 
integrity of the statue would have protected it, The love of 
finding every coincidence has discovered the true Cxsarian 
ichor In a stain near the right knee ; but colder criticism has 
rejected not only the blood, but the portrait, and assigned 
the globe of power rather to the first of the emperors than 
to the last of the republican masters of Rome. Winkel- 
mann? js loth to allow an heroic statue of a Roman citizen, 
but the Grimani Agrippa, a contemporary almost, is heroic ; 
and naked Roman figures were only very rare, not absolutely 
forbidden. The face accords much better with the “ homi- 
nem integrum et castum et gravem,” than with any of the 
busts of Augustus, and is too stern for him who was beau- 
tiful, says Suetonius, at all periods of his life. The pretended 
likeness to Alexander the Great cannot be discerned, but the 
traits resemble the medal of Pompey. The objectionabis 
globe may not have been an il] applied flattery to him who 
found Asia Minor the boundary, and left it the centre of the 
Roman empire. It seems that Winkelmann has made a mis- 
take in thinking that no proof of the identity of this statue 
with that which received the bloody sacrifice can be derived 
from the spot where it was discovered.5 Flaminius V 
says sotto una cantina, and this cantina is known to heve 
been in the Vicolo de’ Leutari, near the Cancellaria ; a posi- 
tion corresponding exactly to that of the Janus before the 
basilica of Pompey’s theatre, to which Augustus transferred 
the statue sfter the cur‘a was elther burnt or taken down. & 
Part of the Pompeian shade, the portico, existed in the be- 
ginning of the XVth century, and the atrium was still called 
Satrum. So says Blondus. At all events, so imposing is the 
stern majesty of the statue, and so memorable is the story, 
that the play of the imagination leaves no room for the ex. 
ercise of the judgment, and the fiction, if a fiction it is, ope. 
rates on the spectator with an effect not less powerful than 
truth. 
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No. XXV, — Tue Buonze Wotr. 


“* ind thou, the thunder-stricken nurse af Rome!’ 
Stanza lxxxvili. 

Ancient Rome, like modern Sienna, abounded most pro- 
bably with images of the foster-mother of her founder 3 but 
there were two she-wolves of whom history makes particular 
mention. One of these, of brass in ancient work, was seen 
by Dionysius? at the temple of Roroulus, under the Palatine, 
and is universally believed to be that mentioned by the Latin 
historian, as having been made from the money collected by 
a fine on usurers, and as standing under the Ruminal fig- 
tree.® The other was that which Cicero® has celebrated - 
both in prose and verse, and which the historian Dion also 
records as having suffered the same accident as is alluded to 
by the orator. id The question agitated by the antiquartes is, 
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whether the walf now in de Gonservator’s Palace is that.of ‘been ove of the. images which Orosius ie oye was thrown 
Livy and Dionyaing, or thet-of Cleero, or whether tt isnelther dewa in the Forum by tightning when Alero tock the ‘fity, 
ona narthe other, Thecadiien writers difer'as muchas the That tt ts of very high antiquity the workmanstiip tp 2 us. 
racderns2.Lacins Rewnus? saya, that it ls the one alluded to — cisive proof; and thet citemmatance tnducad to 
hy both, whiok is imposstiia, and also by Virgil, whiwh may bellows it the waif of Dionysius. The Onpitoline wolf, toy. 
be. Fulvius Urstone® cats it the wolf of Dionyalus, and ever, may-have teen of the same early dizte a8 thet at ch, 
Martlanus * talks of Jt as the ane mentioned by Cicera, To temple of Romulus. Lactantlua't! asserts thst im ‘his, tine 
him Ryequins newsitingty assanta.‘ Nardin! is inclined to the Romans worshipped « wolf; aud'it te known that the 
suppose it say be one of the many wolves preserved in an- Lupercalia held out to avery lete period "8 after every other 
clent Rome ; hut.of the two rather bends to the Cloaronian ebeervance of the ancient superstition hed totally expired, 
wtatue.> Montfaucon ® mentions it aa a point without doubt. This may account for the preservation of the ancient image 
Of the latter writers the decisive Winkelmann’ prociaims it longer than the other early symbols of Pagani. 
as having been found at the church of Saint Theodore, where, ‘Kt may be permitted, however, to.vemark, that the-wolfwa; 
or near where, was the temple of Romulus, and consequently 4 Roman symbol, but that the worship of that symbol i, an 
makes it the wolf of Dionysius. His authority fe Lucius inference drawn by the seal.of Lestantiie. The early Chri. 
Faunus, who, however, only sggs that it was placed, not tign writers are net .te be trusted in the charges which they 
found, a the Ficus Ruminalia, by the Comitium, by which make against the Pagans. Rusehine sccused the Romans tp 
he doos not sepa to allude to the shurch of Saint Theodore. thelr faces of worshipping Simon Magus, and raising a.status 
Rycquins-was the ficat to make the mistake, and Winkelmann to him in the island of the Tyber. The Romans had pro. 
followed Rycquius. * Lally never heard of auch « person before, who came, hoy. 
Flaminius Vacca talle quite a diferent story, and says he over, to play a considerable, thongh scandalous part in the 
had heard the wolf with the twins was found * near the arch church history, and has left several tokens of bis gériat 
af Septimus Severus. The commentator on Winkelmann is combat with St. Peter at Rome; notwithatanding that an 
af the same opinion with that learned person, and is incensed inscription found in this vory island of the Tyhber showed 
at Nardini for not having remarked that Cicera, in speaking | the Simon Magus of Eusebius to be a certain indigenal gud 
af the wolf struck with lightning in the Capitol, makes use of called Semo Sangus or Fidius, 3 
the past tense. But, with the Abate's leave, Nardini does | Even when the worship of the founder of Rome bad been 
not positively assert the statue to be that mentioned by Ci- abandoned, it was thought expedient to humour the habits 
cero, and, if he had, the assumption would not perkaps have © of the good matrons of the city, by sending them with their 
been so exceediagiy indiscreet. The Abate himself is obliged . sick infants to the church of Baint Theodore, as they had 
to own that there are marks very like the scathing of lightning ; before carried them to the temple of Romulus. 4 ‘The prac. 
in the hinder legs of the present wolf; and to get rid of this | tice is continued to this day ; and the site of the above church 
adds, that the wolf seen by Dionysius might have been also . seems to be thereby identified with that of the temple; so 
struck by lightning or otherwise injured. | that if the woif had been really found there, as Winkelmann 
Let us exomine the subject by e reference to the words of | says, there would be no deuabt of the present statuo being 
Cicero. The erator in twe places seems to particularise the | that seen by Dionysius. But Faunus, in saying that it was 
Romulus and the Remus, especially the first, which his au- | at the Ficus Ruminalis by the Comitium, is only talking of its 
dience remembered to Aave bcen in the Capitol, as being | ancient position as recorded by Pliny; and oven if he had 
struck with lightning. In his verses he records that the | bern remarking where it waa found, wauld not have alluded 
twins and wolf both fell, and that the latter left behind the to the church of St. Theodore, but to a very diferent place, 
marks of her feet. Cicero does nat say that the wolf was | near which it was then thought the Ficus Ruminalis had 
consumed : and Dion only mentions that it fell down, without ; been, and also the Cowitium ; that ls, the three columns by 
alluding, a3 the Abate has made him, to the force of the blow, | the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, at the corner of the 
or the firmness with which it had been fixed. The whole Patatine looking on the Forum. 
strength, therefore, of the Abate’s argument hangs upon the it is, in fact, a mere conjecture where the image was a0- 
past tense; which, however, may be somewhat diminished by tually dug up; and, perhaps, on the whole, the marks of the 
remarking that the phrase only shows that the statue was not = gilding, and of the lightning, are a better argument in favour 
then standing i its former position. Winkelmann has ob- of its boing the Ciceronian wolf than any that can be adduced 
served that the present twins are modern ; and it is equally for the contrary opinion. At any rate, It is reasonably se- 
clear that there are marke of gilding on the wolf, which might jected in the text of the poem as one of the most interesting 
therefore be supposed to make a part of the ancient group. relics of the ancient city", and is certainly the figure, if not 
It is known that the sacred images of the Capitol were not the very animal, to which Virgil alludes in bis beautiful 


destroyed when injured by time or accident, but were put verses: 


into certain under-ground depositories, called favissr.9 It “ Geminos huic ubera clroum 
may he thought possible that the wolf had been so deposited, Ladere pendeutes pueros, ct lambere matrem 
and bad been replaced in some conspicuous situation when — re — cervice reflexam 


the Capital was rebuilt by Vespasian. Rycquius, without 
mentioning his authority, tells that it was transferred from 
the Comitium:to the Lateran, and thence brought to the Ca- 
pital. If it wes found near the arch of Severus, it may hava 


1 Lane. Pound de Avtiq. Uro. Rom. ith. i. cap, vil. ap. Sallengra, tom. |, | fprum fale ——— Lactant. de Balsa Retigione, Ub.” 
seventeenth chapter he ropests, matuss ware there, . Bx. pag. 10%, edit. . 10007 that ts te say, he wou adare 
Sumicenaauee a wolf than’ prostate te fis chev thatthe oslo 
2 Ap. Nardiai, Roma Vetus, bv. u. iv. om | hed 
3 Mariieni Urh. Hom. ii. fi. te. mentions another 7 
coal tnd totes ta the Valen 9. capes” —— <r REE 
4 os Ta an Capit. Roman. Comm. cap. ani. pag. 280. edit. tom. Till, p. 408, ma, Sei, 3 —— 
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Mo. RW. Ivaus C.msar. 
Bor the Bouman’ envied 
| Waemodaltd in odes tornepiviel sould.” Stange 20. 
|| Bt ia-passible to be a very great man and to ‘be stilt! very in- 
fortor to Sulliee Cmenr, themiost compidte character, 20 Lord 
Bacon thought, of all-antiguity. Nature scems incapable of 
such extraordinary:combinatione-as composed his versatile ca- 
pacity, which wes the wonder oven of the Romans themuelves. 
The fret general —the only triumphant politician — inferior 
to none-in eloquence. comparable to any in the attainments 
of wisdom, in ‘an age made wp of the greatest commanders, 
statesmen, orators, and piiilosophers that ever appeared in 
the worlil —an author who composed a perfect specimen of 
qillitary annals ‘in his travelling carriage —at one time in a 
controversy with Cato, at another writing a treatise on pun- 
ning, and collecting a set of good sayings — fighting and 
making love at the same moment, and willing to abandon 
both his empire and his mistress for a sight of the Fountains 
| of the Wile. Such did Julius Cesar appear to his contem- 
poraries and to those of the subsequent ages who were the 
| most inclined to deplore and execrate his fatal genius. 
But we must not be so much dagzied with his surpassing 
glory, or with ‘his magnanimous, his amiable qualities, as to 
forget the decision of ‘his Impartial countrymen : — 


HE WAS JUSTLY SLAIN, ! 





No. XXVIL, — EGERIA. 


“ — sweet creation of some heart 
hich found no mortal reating-place so fatr 
4s thine tdeal breast.” — Stanza cxv. 


The respectable authority of Flaminius Vacca wouhi in- 
cline us to believe in the claims of the Egerian grotto.2 He 


assures us that he saw an inscription {n the pavement, stating 
that the fountain was that of Ezeria, dedicated to the nymphs. 
The inscription is not there at this day; but Montfaucon 
quotas two lines of Ovid? from a stone in the Villa Giustiniani, 
which he seems to think had been brought from the same 
grotto. 
Thia grotto and vailey were formerly frequented in sum- 
| mer, and particularly the first Sunday in’ May, by the modern 
| Romans, who attached a sulubrious quality to the, fountain 
| which trickles from an orifice at the bottom of the vault, and, 
overflowing the little pools, creeps down the matted grass 
juto the brook below. The brook is the Ovidian Almo. 

; whose name and qualities are lost in the modern Aquataccio. 
The valley itself is called Vatle di Caffarelll, from the dukes 
of thet name who made over their fountain to the Pallavicini, 
with aixty rubdie uf adjoining land. 

There can be little doubt that this long dell is the Egerian 
valley of Juvenal, and the pausing place of Umbritius, not- 
withstanding the generality of his commentators have sup- 
posed the deecent of the satirist and his friend to have been 
into the Aricign grove, where the nymph met Hippolitus, and 
where she was more peculiarly worshipped. . 

The step from the Porta Capena to the Alban hill, fifteen 
miles distant, would be too considerable, unless we were to 
believe in the wild conjecture of Voasius, who makes that 
gate travel from ite present station, where he pretends ft was 
during the reign of the Kings, as far as the Arician grove, and 


1 Juve, exivinetur,” wher a fair catiraate of his 
* makiug wee o's hrs which tos.» forraula in Livy's time, 
—8 ——— Proquntiait, etiast of tefni crimine insons focrit: 
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then makes it recede to its old site with the shrinking city. 4 i 
The tuf, or pinuive, wNich the poet prefeni ty daathle, is. 
— eamposing the bank in which the' grotto is 
# an —— 
Themoddern-topographers 5 find in the grotto the atatue.of | 
the nymph, and nine niphes for the Muses ;. aid alatetra- ; 
veller® has discovered that.the cave is restored to that dim- ‘| 
plicity whicif ‘the post regretted had beon exchanged for ’| 


* 





Porta Capens was a spot in which it was supposed Nema 
held gightly consultations with bis nymph, and where there | 
was a grove and a sacred fountain, andfanes once consecrated 
to the Muses; and that from this spot there was a -desesnt 
into the valley af Egeria, where were several artificial caves 
It is clear that the statues of the Muses made no -part.of the . 


caves; for he expressly assigns other fanes (detubra) to 
these divinities above the valley, and moreover tetls us that 
they had been ejected to make reom'‘far the Jews, In fact, 
the little temple, now called that of Hacchus, was formerly 
thought to belong to the Muses, and Nardini*® places them. 
in a poplar grove, which was fn his time above the valley. 
it is probable, from the inscription and position, that the | 
cave now shown maybe one of the “ artificial caverns,” of | 
which, indeed, there is another a little way higher up the | 
valley, under a tuft of alder bushes: but a single grotto of | 
Egeria is a mere modern invention, grafted upon the appt. | 
cation of the epithet Egerian to these nymphea in genaral, | 
4 
| 
| 





and which might send us to look for the haunts of Numa 
upon the banks of the Thames. 

Our Englith Juvenal was not seduced into mistransiation 
by his acquaintance with Pope: he carefully preserves the 
correct plural — ; 
“ Thence slowly winding down the vale, we vicw 

The Egerian grofs; oh, how unlike the true !* 


The valley abounds with springs 9, and over these springs, 
which the Muses might haunt from their neighbouring 
groves, Egeria presided: hence she was said to supply them 
with water ; and she was the nymph of the grottos through 
which the fountains were taught to dow. 

The whole of the monuments fn the vicinity of the Egerian 
valley have received names at will, which have been changed ; 
at will. Venuti!® owns he can see no traces of the temples 
of Jove, Saturn, Juno, Venus, and Diana, which Nardini | 
found, or hoped to find. The *mutatorium of Caracalla’s 
circus, the temple of Honour and Virtue, the temple of Bac- : 
chus, and, above all, the temple-of the god Rediculus, are the 
antiquartes’ despair. 

The circus of Caracalla depends on a medal of that em- 
peror cited by Fulvius Ursinus, of which the reverse shows 
a circus, supposed, however, by some to represent the Circus 
Maximus. It gives a very good idea of that place of exercise. 
The soil has been but ttle raised, if we may judge from the 
small cellular structure at the end of the Spina, which was 
probably the chapel of the god Consus. This cell is half be- 
neath the soll, as it must have been in the circus iteelf; for 
Dionysius!) could not be ed to believe that this di- 
vinity was the Roman Neptune, because his altar was under 4 
ground. 





4 


4 De Magnit. Vet. Rom. ap. Grav. Aut. Ram. tom: iv. p. 1607. 

& Echinard, Descrisione di Roma e deil’ Agre Ramano, corvette alr 
2 Reale di aster tonees easmndonl doulpive le axque's pie di coe 

6 Classical Tour, chap. vi. p. 217. ved. fi. 

7 Sat. III. 

B Lib. uf. cap. ili. 

 * Undiqne e solo aques sdatununt.” DNaxdini, lib. idl..cap, ith 

10 Behinard, do. Cle alt. w 297, 208. 

12 Antiq. Rom. lib. il. cap. 2521. 
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- Mo. XXVMXI. - Daz Roman Nesesis, 
—— . + «Mt Gent Nemeois / , 
Bere, where the antient patd. tong.” 

‘We read In Stetuniad, that Augustaé, from a warning 
received in a dream'!, counterftited, once a year, the begwar 
sitting before the gate of his palace with his hand hollowed 
and stretched “out for charity. A statue formerly in the 
villa‘ Borgheees, and which should be now at Paris, repre- 
gentsthe Emperor in that posture of supplication. The 
object of this sel{-degradation was the appeasement of Ne- 
mesis, theperpetual attendant on goed fortune, of whose 
power the Roman conquerors wore also reminded by certain 
symbols attached to their cars of tetumph. The symbols 
were the whip and the ecrotdio, which were discovered in 
the Nemesia of the Vatican. The attitude of beggary made 
the above statue pass for that of Belisarius: and until the 
criticisms of Winkelmann? had rectified the mistake, one 
fiction was called in to support another. It was the same 
fear of the sudden termination of prosperity that made Amasis 
king of warn his friend Polycrates of Samos, that the 
gods loved ‘thiose whove lives were chequered with good and 
evil fortunes. Nemesis was supposed to He in wait particu- 
larly for the prudent; that is, for those whose caution ren- 
dered them aceessible only to mere accidents: and her first 
altar was raised on the banks of the Phrygian Zsepus by 
Adrastus,. probably the prigce of that name who killed the 
son of Cronsus by mistake. Hence the goddess was called 
Adrastea.* 

The Roman Kegpists was sacred and augusi: there was a 
temaple.to herdigie Balatine under the name of Rhamousia : 
80 gxgnt, indeod;wes the propensity of the ancients to trust 
to the revolution of events, and to believe in the-divinity of 
Fortune, that in the same Palatine there was « temple to the 
Fortune of the day.‘ Thisis the last superstition which retains 
its hald over the human heart; and, from concentrating in 
one object the credulity so natural te man, has always ap- 
peared strongest in those unembarrassed by other articles of 
belief. The antiquaries have supposed this goddess to be 
synonymous with Fortune and with Fate: but it was in her 
vindictive quality that she was worshipped under the name 
of Nemesis. 


NMeo. XXIX. — Graprarons. 


. “< He, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday.” — Stanza cxii. 

Gladiators were of two kinds, compelled and voluntary: 
and were supplied from several conditions ;— from slaves 
sold for that purpose; from culprits; from barbarian captives 
either taken in war, and, after being led in triumph, sct 
apart for the games, or those seized and condemned as rebels ; 
also from free citizens, some fighting for hire (auctorat(), 
others from a depraved ambition , at last even knights and 
senators were exhibited, —- a disgrace of which the frst 
tyrant was naterally the first inventar.5 In the end, dwarfs, 
and even women, fought ; an evormity prohibited by Severus. 
Of these the most to be pitied undoubtedly were the barba- 
rian captives ; and te this species a Christian writer® justly 
applies the epithet “ innocent,’’ to distinguish them from the 
professional gladiators, Aurelian and Claudius supplied 
y arent numbers of these unfortunate victims ; the one after 


2 Stovia dalle Avtl, doc. lite. atl. cap. M. tor Hi. p. 422 
Dict. de Hoyle, avticle Advramen. - 
4 Fortune: Rajesce diel. Cicero mentions her, Ge Legib, tb li. 
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his triumph, and the otter on a pretext-of 4 rebellion. 7: no 
war, say ‘Lipsius', wes ever 20 degtructive to the human 
race as these sports. In spite of tite laws of 

ins, gladiatorial shows survived the old ebtabtlshed 


| iy the Flavian amphitheatre before. the usual inxhense eon. 


course of peaple.. Almachius, or Teleamachus, an castern 
monk, who had travelled to Rome intent on his holy purpose 
rushed into the midst of the area, and endeavoured to sepa. 
rate the combstants. The praetor Alyplus, @ person in. 
credibly attached to these games ®, gave instant orders tothe 
gladiators to slay him ; and Telemachus gained the crown of 
martyrdom, and the title of saint, which surely has never 
elther before or sinoe been awarded for » more noble exploit, 
» Honorlus fmmediately abolished the shows, which were 
never afterwards revived. The story is told by Theodorat 0 
and Cassiodorus! 1, and ssema worthy of credit, notwithstanding 
, its place in the Roman martyrology.'4 Besides the iorreyts 
| of blood which fowed at the funerals, in the amphitheatre, 
| the clireus, the forums, and other public places, ' 
' were introduced at feasts, and tore each other to pleces 
amidst the supper tables, to the great delight and applause 
of the guests. Yet Lipslus permits himself to suppose the 
joes of courage, and the evident degeneracy of mankind, to 
— connected with the abolition of these bloody spec. 


—_— 
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No. XXX. 
“ Here, where the Roman wiliton's blame or praise 
Was death or itfe, the playthings of a crowd." —S8tanza oxiii, 


When one gladiator wounded another, he shouted, “’ he bas 


it,’’ “hoc habet,” or * habet.“ The wounded combatant | 


dropped his weapon, and, advancing to the edge of the arena, 
supplicated the spectators. If he bad fought well, the people 
saved him ; if otherwise, or as they happened to be inclined, 
they turned down thelr thumbs, and he was slain. They 
were occasionally so savage, that they were impatient if a 
combat lasted longer than ordinary without wounds or death. 
The emperor's presence gencrally saved the vanquished; 
and it is recorded as an instance of Caracalla’s ferocity, that 
he sent those who supplicated him for life, in aà spectacte, at 
Nicomedia, to ask the people ; in other words, hauded them 
over to be slain, A similar ceremony is observed at the 
Spanish bull-fights. The magistrate presides ; and after the 
horsemen and piccadores have fought the bull, the matadore 
steps forward and bows to him for pormission to kill the 
animal. If the‘bull has done his duty by killing two or three 
horses, or a man, which last is rare, the people interfere with 
shouts, the ladies wave their handkerchiofs, and the animal 
is saved, Tho wounds and death of the horses are accom- 
panied with the loudest acclamations, aid many gesturcs of 
delight, especially from the female portion of the audience, 
including thove of the gentlest blood. Every thing depends 
on habit. The author of Childe Harold, the writer of this 
note, and one or two other Englishmen, who have certainly 
in other days borne the aight of a pitched battle, were, during 
the summer of 1809, in the governor’s vox at the great ampbl- 
theatre of Santa Marta, opposite to Cadis. ‘The death of one or 
two horses completely satisfied their curiosity, A gentleman 
present, observing them shudder end look pale, noticed that 
unusual reception of so delightful 2 sport to some young 


& Julius Corser, who roe attatocracy, brought Furius 
Lepiines antl A. —J——— 
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APPENDIX. 


jadies, who stared and smiled, and continued their applauses 
as another horse fell bleeding to the ground. One bull killed 
three horses af his oon horns. ‘He was saved by acclama- 
tions, which were redoubled when it was known he belonged 
toa priest. 

ia Englishman, who can be much pleased with secing two 
men beat themselves to pieces, cannot bear to look at a horse 
galloping round an arena with his bowels trailing on the 
ground, and turns from the spectacle and the spectators with 
horror and disgust. 


No. XXXI. — Tuer Arsaw Hite. 


“ And afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast,” §c. &c. Stanza clxxiv. 


The whole declivity of the Alban hill is of unrivalled 
beauty, and from the convent on the highest point, which has 
succeeded to the temple of the Latian Jupiter, the prospect 
embraces all the objects alluded to in the cited stanza ; the 
Mediterranean, the whole ecene of the latter half of the 
Eneid, and the coast from beyond the mouth of the Tiber to 
the headland of Circeeum and the Cape of Terracina. 

The site of Cicero’s villa may be supposed either at the 
Grotta Ferrata, or at the Tusculum of Prince Lucien Buo- 
nai ; 

One| former was thought some years ago the actual site, as 
may be seen from Myddleton’s Life of Cicero. At present 
it haw lost something of its credit, except for the Domeni- 
chinos. Nine monks of the Greek order live there, and the 
adjoining villa is a cardinal's summer-house. The other 
villa, called Rufinella, is on the summit of the hill above 
Frascati, and many rich remains of Tusculum have been 
found there, besides seventy-two statues of different merit 
and preservation, and seven busts. 

From the same eminence are seen the Sabine hills, em- 
bosomed in which lies the long valley of Rustica. There are 
several circumstances which tend to establish the identity of 
this valley with the ** Ustica” of Horace ; and it seems pos- 
sible that the mosaic pavement which the peasants uncover 
by throwing up the carth of a vineyard may belong to his 
villa. Rustica is pronounced short, not according to our stress 
upon—** Ustice cubantis.’’— It is more rational to think 
that we are wrong, than that the inhabitants of this secluded 
valley have changed their tone in this word. The addition 
of the consonant prefixed is nothing ; yet it is necessary to be 
aware that Rustica may be a modern namo which the 
peasants may have caught from the antiquaries. 

The villa, or the mosaic, is in a vineyard on a knoll co- 
vered with chestnut trees. A stream runs down the valley ; 
and although it fs not true, as said in the guide books, that 


. this stream is called Licenza, yet there is a village on a rock 


at the head of the valley which is so denominated, and which 
may have taken its name from the Digentia. Licensza contains 
700 inhabitants. Ona peak a little way beyond is Civitella 
contaluing 300. On the banks of the Anio, a little before you 
turn up into Vaile Rustica, to the eft, about an hour from 
the vil/a, is a town called Vicovaro, another favourable coin. 
cidence with the Varia of the poet. At the end of the valley, 
towards the Anio, there is a bare hill, crowned with a little 
town called Bardela. At the foot of this hill the rivulet of 
Licenza flows, and is almost absorbed in a wide sandy bed 
before it reaches the Anio. Nothing can be more fortunate 
for the lines of the poet, whether in a metaphorical or direct 
sense : — 


“ Me quotiens reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 
Quem Mandela bibit ——— pagus.“ 
The stream is cloar high up the valley, but before it reaches 


it = of Bardela fooks green and yeilow Mike a sulphur 
ivulet. } 


1 fiee Histovical Iiinetrations af the Pourth Cante, p. 43, 
2 Bee Clamical Tour, Sc. chap. vil. p. 250. vol, it. 
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Rocca Giovane, a ruined village in the hills, half an hour's 
walk from the vineyard where the pavement is ‘shown, does 
seem to be the site of the fane of Vacuns, and an inscription 
found there tells that this temple of the Sabine Victory was 
repaired by Vespasian. With these helps, and a position — 

hg exactly to everything which the post has |: 
told us of his retreat, we may feel tolerably secure of our - 
site. _ 

The hill which should be Lucretilis is called ; 
and by following up the rivulet to the pretended Bandusia, 
you come to the roots of the higher mountain Gennaro. 
Singularly enough, the only spot of ploughed land in the 
whole valley is on the knoll where this Bandusia rises. 

“.... tu frigus amabile 

Fessis vomere tauris 

Prebes, et pecori vago.“ 
The peasants show another spring near the mosaic pavement 
which they call “ Oradina,” and which flows down the hills 
into a tank, or mill-dam, and thence trickles over into the 
Digentia. 

But we must not hope 
“ To trace the Muses upwards to their spring,”’ 


by exploring the windings of the romantic valley in search of 
the Bandusian fountain. It seems strange that any one 
should have thought Bandusie a fountain of the Digentia. — 
Horace has not let drop a word of if; and this immortal 
spring has in fact been discovered in possession of the holders 
of many good things in Italy, the monks. It was attached ta 
the church of St. Gervais and Protais near Venusia, where it 
was most likely to be found.! We shall not be so lucky as a 
late traveller in finding the occasional pine #1 pendent on 
the poetic villa. There is nota pine in the whole valley, but 
there are two cypresses, which he evidently took, or mistook, 
for the tree in the ode.? The truth is, that the pine is now, 
as it was in the days of Virgil, a garden tree, and it was not 
at all likely to be found in the craggy acclivities of the valley 
of Rastica. Horace probably had one of them in the orchard 
close above his farm, immediately overshadowing his villa, 
not on the rocky heights at some distance from his abode. 
The tourist may have easily supposed himself to have seen 
this pine figured in the above cypresses ; for the orange and 
lemon trees which throw such a bloom over his description 
of the royal gardens at Naples, unless they have been since 
displaced, were assuredly only acacias and other common 
garden shrubs.® 


No. XXX. — Evsrace’s Crassicat Tour. 


The extreme disappointment experienced by choosing the 
Classical Tourist as a guide in Italy must be allowed to find 
vent in a few observations, which, it is asserted without fear 
of contradiction, will be confirmed by every one who has se- 
lected the same conductor through the same country. This 
author is fn fact one of the most inaccurate, unsatisfactory 
writers that have in our times attained a temporary reputa- 
tion, and is very seldom to be trusted even when he speaks of 
objects which he must be presumed to have seen. His errors, 
from the simple exaggeration to the downright mis-statement, 
are 40 frequent as to indace a suspicion that he had either 
never visited the spots described, or had trusted to the fidelity | 
of former writers. Indeed, the Classical Tour has every 9 
characteristic of a mere compilation of former notices, strung 
together upon a very slender thread of personal observation, 
and swelled out by those decorations which are so easily 
supplied by a systematic adoption of ali the common-places 
of praise, applied to everything, and therefore signifying 
nothing. 


The style which one person thinks cloggy and cumbrous, 
and unsuitable, may be to the taste of others, and such may 
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experiqnee somne salary excleament in ploughing through 
the periods of the Classical Tour, It must be said, however, 
thet polish and weight axe aph to beget an expectation of 
value. It is amongst the pains of the damned to toll up a 
ctimax with a huge round atone. € 

The tourist had the choice of his words, but there was no 
gach latitude allowed to that of his sentiments. The love of 
virtue and of Hberty, which must have distinguished the 
character, certainly adorns the pages of Mr. Eustace; and 
the ‘gentlomanty epirit, so recommendatery either la an 
i author or hie productions, tz very conapiouous threughout 

‘the Classica! Tour. But these generous qualities are the 
foliage of such a performance, and may be apread about it so 
prominently and profusely as to embarrass those who wish to 
see and find the fruit at hand, The unction of the divine, 
and the exhortations of the moralist, may have made this 
work something more and better than a book of travels, but 
they have not made it a book of travels ; and this observation 
applies more expecially to that enticing method of instruction 
conveyed by the perpetual introduction of the same Gallic 
Helot to reel and bluster before the rising generation, and 
terrify it into decency by the display of all the excesses of the 
revolution. Ap animosity against atheists and regicides in 
general, and Frenchmen specifically, may be honourable, aud 
may be useful as a record ; but that antidote should either be 
administered in any work rather than a tour, or, at least 
should be served up apart, and not so mixed with the whole 
mass of information and reflection, as to give a bitterness to 
évery page : for who would choose to have the antipathies of 
any man, however just, for his travelling companions? A 
tourist, unleas he aspires to the credit of prophecy, is not 
answerable for the changes which may take place in the 
country which he describes; but his reader may very fairly 
esteem all his political portraits and deductions as so much 
waste paper the moment they cease to assist, and more par- 
ticularly if they obstruct, his actual survey. 

Neither encomium nor accusation of any government, or 
governors, is meant to be here offered ; but it is stated as an 
incontrovertible fact, that the change operated, either by the 
address of the late imperial system, or by the disappointment 
of every expectation by those who have succeeded to the 
Italian “thrones, has been so considerable, and is so appa- 
rent, as not only to put Mr Eustace’s antigallican philtppics 
entirely out of date, but even to throw some suspicion upon 
the competency and candour of the author himself. A re- 
markable example may be found in the instance of Bo- 
logna, over whose papal attachments, and consequent 
desolation, the tourist pours forth such strains of condolence 
and revenge, made louder by the borrowed trumpet of Mr. 
Butke. Now Bologna is at this moment, and has been for 
some years, notorious amongst the states of Italy for its 
attachment to revolutionary principles, and was almost the 
only city which made any demonstrations in favour of the 
unfortunate Murat. This change may, however, have been 
made since Mr. Eustace visited this country; but the tra- 
veller whois he has thrilled with horror at the projected 
stripping of the copper from the cupola of St. Peter's, must 
be much relieved to find that sacrilege out of the power of 
the French, or any other plunderers, the cupola being 
covered with dead. * . 

Ifthe conspiring voles of otherwise rival critics had not 
given considerable carreniy to the Clasical Tour, it would 
a have been unnecessary to ‘warn the reader, that however it 
7 way adort bis Ubrary, it wil: be of little or no servine to hita 
49 this carriage; and if the Judgment of those critics had 
} Bitherto been suspended, no attempt would have been made 

to anticipate their decision. As it is, those who stand in the 
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relation of posterity to Mr. Kustace may be. permitted to 
eotemporary 


appeal from -jpredses, and ate perhaps more 
lkely te be just in propertion as the causes of love and 
hatred are the farther removed. This appeal had, in some 
measure, been made before the above remarks were written 
for one of the most respectable of the Florentine pubiishors, 
who had baen perguaded by the reposted inquiries of those 
on their journey southwards to reprint a cheap edition of the 
Classical Tour, was, by the concurring sdviece of returning 
travellers, induced to abandon his design, although he had 
already arranged his types and paper, and had struck of 
one or two of the frat sheets. 

The writer of these notes would wish to part (like Mr, 
Gibbon) on good terms with the Pope and the Cardinals, but 
he does not think it necessary to extend the same discreet 
allence to their humble partisans. 


‘ 
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MARINO FALIERO. 


Note [A]. See p. 224. 


{I am obliged fer the following excellent translation of the ; 
old Chronicle to Mr. F. Cohen?2, to whom the reader wil) 
find himself indebted for s version that 1 could not myself— 
though after many years’ intercourse with Italian— have - 
given by any means so purely and ao faithfully. 5] 


MCCCLIV. 


On the Iith day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1354, Marino Fallero was elected and chosen to be the Duke |, 
of the Commonwealth of Venice. He was Count of Valde. | 
marino, In the marches of Treviso, and a knight, and 2 
wealthy man to boot. As soon as the election was coropleted, , 
it was resolved in the Great Council, that a deputation of 
twelve should be despatched to Marino Falicro the Duke, | 
who was then on his way from Rome; for when he was 
chosen, he was ambassador at the court of the Holy Father, 
at Rome, —the Holy Father himself held his court at Avignon. 
When Messer Marino Faliero the Duke was about to land in 
this city, on the 5th day of October, 1354, a thick haze came 


STORY OF MARINO FALIERO, DOGE XLIX. | 
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the place of St. Mark, between the two columns, on the sput 
where evil-deers are put to death ; and all thought that this 
was the worst of tokens. — Nor must I forget to write that 
which I have read in a chronicle. When Messer Marino 
Falfero was Podesta and Captain of Treviso, the Bishop 
delayed coming in with the boly sacrament, on a day when a 
procession was to take place. Now, the sald Marino Faliero 
was 80 very proud and wrathful, that he buffeted the Bishop, 
and almost struck him to the ground: and, therefore, Heaven 
allowed Marino Fallero to go out of his right senses, in order 
that he might bring himself to an evil death. 

‘When this Duke had held the dukedom during nine months 
and six days, be, being wicked and ambitious, sought to make 
himself Lord of Venice, in the manner which I have read in 
an ancient chronicle. When the Thursday arrived upon . 
which they were wont to hunt the bull, the bull hunt took 
place as usual; and, according to the usage of those times, 
after the bull bunt had ended, they all proceeded unte the 
palace of the Duke, and assembled together in one of his 
halls; and they disported themselves with the women. And 
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until the iret bell talled they danced, and then a banquet was 
sexvehup. My Lordthe Duke paid. the expenses thereof, 
provided he had a Duchess, and after the banquet they ail 
returned te theiz homes. 

Now te this feast there came acertain Sex Michele Steno, 
a gentleman of poor estate, and very young, but crafty and 
daring, and who loved one of the damsels of the Duchess. 
Ser Michele steod amongst the women upon the solajo ; and 
he behaved indiscreetiy, eo that my Lord the Duke ordered 
that he should be kicked off the solajo; and the esquires of 
the Duke flung him down from the s0lajo accordingly. Ser 
Michele thought that such an affront was beyond all bearing ; 
and when the feast was over, and all other persons had left 
the palace, he, continuing heated with anger, went to the 
hall of andieuce, and wrote certain unseemly words relating 
to the Duke and the Duchess upon the chair in which the 
Duke was used to sit; for in those days the Duko did not 
cover his chair with cloth of sendal, but he sat in a chair of 
wood. Ser Michele wroté thereon—‘“ Marin Falier, the 
husband of the fair wife ; others kiss her, but he keeps her.”’ 
In the morning the words were seen, and the matter was 
considered to be very scandalous ; and the Senate commanded 
the Avogadori of the Commonwealth to proceed therein with 
the greatest diligence. A largess of great amount was 
immediately proffered by the Avogadori, in order to discover 
who had written these words. And at length it was known 
that Michele Steno had written them. It was resolved in the 
Council of Forty that he should be arrested; and he then 
confessed that in the fit of vexation and spite, oceasioned by 
his being thrust off the solajo in the presence of his mistress, 
he had written the words. Therefore the Council debated 
thereon. And the Council took his youth into consideration, 
and that he was a lover; and therefore they adjudged that 
he should be kept in close confinement during two months, 
and that afterwards he should be banished from Venice and 
the state during one year. In consequence of this merciful 
sentence the Duke became exceedingly wrdth, it appearing 
to him that the Council had not acted in such a manner as 
was required by the respect due to his ducal dignity ; and he 
said that they ought to have condemned Ser Michele to be 
hanged by the neck, or at least to be banished for life. 

Now it was fated that my Lord Duke Marino was to have 
his head cut off. And as it is necessary when any effect is to 
be brought about that the cause of such effect must happen, 
it therefore came to pass that on the very day after sentence 
had been pronounced on Ser Michele Steno, being the first 
day of Lent, a gentleman of the house of Barbaro, a choleric 
gentleman, went to the arsenal, and required certain things 
of the masters of the galleys. This he did in the presence of 
the Admiral of the arsenal, and he, hearing the request, 
answered,— No, it cannot be done. High words arose between 
the gentleman and the Admiral, and the gentleman struck 
him with his fist just above the eye; and as he happened to 
have a ring on his finger, the ring cut the Admiral and drew 
bleed. The Admiral, all bruised and bloody, ran straight to 
the Duke to complain, and with the intent of praying him to 
inflict some heavy punishment upon the gentleman of Ca 
Barbaro.“ What wouldst thou have me do for thee?” 
answered the Duke :— think upon the shameful gibe which 
hath been written concerning me! and think on the manner 
in which they have punished that ribald Michele Steno, who 
wrote it; and see how the Council of Forty respect our per- 
aon.“ - Upon this the Admiral answered,‘ My Lord 
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taking ¢qunsel amongst themselves, they agreed to call in 
some others; and so, for several nights successivaly, they 
met with the Duke at home in his palace. And the 

men were called in singly; to witi-- Niccolo Fagiudlo, 
Giovanni da , Stefano Fagiono, Nioeolo dalie Bende, 
Niceolo Biondo, and Stefano Trivisano.~ It was concerted 
that. sixteen or seventeem legders should be stationed in 
various parte of the city, each being at the head of forty ‘ 
men, armied and prepared ; but the followers were not to 
know their destination, On the appointed day they were to 
make affrays amongst themselves here and there, in order 
that the Duke might have a pretence for tolling the bells of 
San Marco ; these bells are never rung but by the order of 
the Duke. And at the sound of the bells, these sixteen or 
seyenteen, with their followers, were to come to San Marco, 
through the streets which open upon the Piazza. And when 
the noble and ‘eading citizens should come into the Piazza, 
to know tne cause of the riot, then the conspirators were to 
cut them in pieces; and this work being finished, my Lord 
Marino Faliero the Duke was to be prociaimed the Lord of 
Venice. Things having been thus settled, they agreed to 
fulfil their intent on Wednesday, the 15th day of April, in the 
year 1355, Socovertly did they piot, that no one ever dreamt 
of their machinations. 

But the Lord, who hath always helped this most glorious 
city, and who, loving its righteousness and holiness, hath 
never forsaken {t, Inspired one Beltramo Bergamasco to bo 
the cause of bringing the plot to light, in the following 
manner. This Beltramo, who belonged te Ser Niccolo Lioni 
of Santo Stefano, had heard a word or two of what was to 
take place ; and so, in the before-mentioned month of April, 
he went to the house of the aforesaid Ser Niccolo Lioni, and 
told him all the particulars of the plot. Ser Niccolo, when 
he heard all these things, was struck dead, as it were, with 
affright. He heard all the particulars ; and Beltramo prayed 
him to keep it all secret; and if he told Ser Niccolo, it was 
in order that Ser Niccolo might stop at home on the Iñth of 
April, and hus save his life. Beltramo was going, but Ser 
Niccolo ordered his servants to lay hands upon him, and lock 
him up. Ser Niecolo then went to the house of Measer 
Giovanni Gradenigo Nasoni, who afterwards became Duke, 
and who also lived at Santo Stefano, and told him all, The 
matter seemed to him to be of the very greatest importance, 
as indeed it was; and they two went to the house of Ser 
Marco Cornaro, who lived at San Felice ; and having spoken 
with him, they all three then determined to go back to the 
house of Ser Niccolo Liont, to examine the sakt Beltramo ; 
and having questioned him, and heard all that be had to say, 
they left him in confinement. And then they all three went 
into the sacristy of San Salvatore, and sent thelr men to 
summon the councilfors, the Avogadori, the Capi de’ Dieci, 
and those of the Great Council. 

When all were assembled, the whole story was told to 
them. They were struck dead, as it were, with affright. 
They determined to send for Beltramo. He was brought in 
before them. They examined him, and ascertained that the 
matter was trae; and, although they were exceedingly 
troubled, yet they determined upon their measures. And 
they sent for the Capi de” Quarante, the Signort di Notte, the 
Capi de’ Sestiert, and the Cinque della Pace ; and they were 
ordered to aazoclate to their men other good men and true, 
who were to proceed te the houses of the ringleaders of the 
conspiracy, aud secure thers. And they secured the —— 
of the eveenal, in order that the conspirators might new 


Duke, if you would with & make yourself a prince, and to | mischief. Towards nightfall they assembled fa the 
cut all those cuckoldy gentlemen ta pieces, I have the heart, | When they were assembled in the palace, they cansed the. 


if you do but help me, to make you prince of all this state ; 
and then you may punish them il.” — Hearing this, the 
Duke said,“ How can such a matter be brought about 7” 
— and eo they dlscourséd thereen. . 

The Duke called for bis nephew, Ser Bertuccio Failero, 
who Rred with him in the palace, and they commtined about 
this plot. And without leaving the place, they sent for Philip 
Calendare, a seaman of great. repute, and for Bertuccio 
laractio, who was exceedingly wily and cunning. Then 





gute of the quadrangle of the palece to be shut. And they 
sent ty the keeper of the bell-tower, and forbede the tolling 
of the bells. All this was carried inte effect. The before- 

mentioned conspirators were secured, anid they were brought 
to the palace ; and, as the Connell of Fen saw that the Duke 
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The councillors were the following: — Ser Giovanni Mo- 
cenigo, of the Sestiero of San Marto; Ser Almoro Veniero 
da Santa Marina, of the Gestiero of Castello; Ser Tomaso 
Viadro, of the Sestiero of Canaregio ; Ser Giovanni Sanudo, 
of the Sestiero of Santa Croce; Ser Pietro Trivisano, of the 
Sestiero of San Paolo ; Sér Pantalione Barbo il Grando, of 
the Sestiero of Ossodure. The Avogadori of the Common- 
wealth were Zufredo Morosini, and Ser Orio Pasquatigo: 
and these did not ballot. Those of the Council of Ten were 
Ser Giovanni Marcello, Ser Tomaso Sanudo, and Ser 
Micheletto Dolfino, the heads of the aforesaid Council of 
Ten. Ser Luca ‘ds Legge, and Ser Pietro da Mosto, 
tnquisitors of the aforesaid Council. And Ser Marco Polant, 
Ser Marino Veniero, Ser Lando Lombardo, and Ser Nico- 
letto Trivisano, of Sant’ Angelo. 

Late in the night, just before the dawning, they chose a 
junta of twenty noblemen of Venice from amongst the wisest, 
and the worthiest, and the oldest. They were to give counsel, 
bat not to ballot. And they would not admit any one of 
Ca Faltero. And Niceole Faliero, and another Niccolo 
Faliero, of San Tomaso, were expelled from the Council, 
because they belonged to the family of the Doge. And this 
resolution of creating the junta of twenty was much praised 
throughout the state. The following were the members of 
the junta of twenty: — Ser Marco Giustiniani, Procuratore, 
Ser Andrea Erizzo, Procuratore, Ser Lionardo Giustiniani, 
Procuratore, Ser Andrea Contarini, Ser Simone Dandolo, 
Ser Niecolo Volpe, Ser Giovanni Loredano, Ser Marco Diedo, 
Ser Giovanni Gradenigo, Ser Andrea Cornaro, Cavaliere, 
Ser Marco Soranzo, Ser Rinieri du Mosto, Ser Gazano Mar- 
cello, Ser Marino Morosini, Ser Stefano Belegno, Ser Niccolo 
Lioni, Ser Filippo Orio, Ser Marco Trivisano, Ser Jacopo 
Bragadino, Ser Giovanni Foscarint. 

These twenty were accordfngly called in to the Council of 
Ten; and they sent for my Lord Marino Faliero the Duke : 
and my Lord Marino was then consorting in the palace with 
people of great estate, gentlemen, and other good men, nonc 
of whom knew yet how the fact stood. 

At the same time Bertucci Israello, who, as one of the 
ringleaders, was to head the conspirators in Santa Croce, 
was arrested and bound, and brought before the Council. 
Zanello del Brin, Nicoletto di Rosa, Nicoletto Alberto, and 
the Guardiaga, were also taken, together with several seamcn, 
and people of various ranks. These were examined, and the 
truth of the plot was ascertained. 

On the 16th of April judgment was given in the Council of 
Ten, that Filippo Calendaro and Bertucclo Israello should 
be hanged upon the red pillars of the balcony of the palace, 
from which the Duke is wont to look at the bull hunt: and 
they were hanged with gags in thelr mouths. 

The next day the following were condemned : — Niccolo 
Zuceuolo, Nicoletto Blondo, Nicoletto Doro, Marco Giuda, 
Jacomelio Dagolino, Nicoletto Fidele, the son of Filippo 
Calendaro, Marco Torello, called Israello, Stefano Trivisano, 
the money changer of Santa Margherita, and Antonio dalle 
Bende. These were all taken at Chiozza, for they were 
endeavouring to escape. Afterwards, by virtue of the sentence 
which was passed upon them in the Council of Ten, they 
were hanged on successive days; some singly and some in 
couples, upon the oslemna of the palace, beginning from the 
red columas, and s0 going. onwards towards the canal... And 
ather prisoners were discharged, because, although they had 
bean involved in the conaplrary, yot they had not assisted in 
vit: for they were given to understand by some of tha heads 
of the plot, that they were to come armed and prepared for 
' the.service of the state, and in order to secure certain crimi- 
pais; and they knew nothing else, Nicoletto Alberto, the 
Guardiaga, and Bartolommeo Cirfeolo and his son, and 
several others, who were not guilty, were discharged. 

On Friday, the 16th day of April, judgment was also given 
in the aforesaid Council of Tien, that my Lord Marino Faliero, 
the Duke, should have his head cut off; and that the execu- 
tion should be done on the landing-place of the stone stairrase, 
where the Dukes take their oath when they first enter the 
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palace. Qn the following day, the 17th of April, the doors of 
the palace being shut, the Duke had his head cut off, about 
the hour of noon, And the cap of estate was taken froni the 
Duke's head before he came down stairs. When the execution 
was over, it is aald that one of the Council of Ten went to 
the columns of the palace over against the place of 8t. Mark, 
and that he showed the bloody sword unto the people, erying 
out with aloud volce—“ Theterrible doom hath fallen upon 
the traitor |’. and the doors were opened, and the people 
all rushed in, to see the corpse of the Duke, who had been 


Jt must be known that Ser Giovanni Sanudo, the councltor, 
was not present when the aforesaid sentence was pronounced ; 
because he was unwell, and remained at home, So that only 
fourteen balloted; that is to say, five councillors, and nine of 
the Council of Ten. And it was adjudged, that all the lands 
and chattels of the Duke, as well as of the other traitors, 
should be forfeited to the state. And, as a grace to the Duke, 
it was resolved in the Councll of Ten that he should be 
allowed to dispose of two thousand ducats out of bis own 
property. And it was resolved, that all the councillors and 
all the Avagadori of the Commonwealth, those of the Counei! 
of Ten, and the members of the junta, who had assisted in 
passing sentence on the Duke and the other traitors, should 
have the privilege of carrying arms both by day and by night 
in Venice, and from Grado to Cavazere, And they were also 
to be allowed two footmen carrying arms, the aforesaid foot- 
men living and boarding with them in their own houses, And 
he who did not keep two footmen might transfer the privilege 
to his sons or his brothers, but only totwo. Permission of 
carrying arms was also granted to the four notaries of the 
chancery, that is to say, of the Supreme Court, who took the 
depositions: and they were, Amedio, Nicoletto di Lorino, 
Steffanello, and Pietro de Compostelli, the secretaries of the 
Signor! di Notte. 

After the traitors had been hanged, and the Duke had had 
his head cut off, the state remained in great tranquillity aud 
peace. And, as I have read in a chronicle, the corpse of the 
Duke was removed in a barge, with eight torches, to his tomb 
in the church of San Giovanni e Paolo, where {t was buried. 
The tomb is now in that aisle in the middle of the littl« 
church of Santa Maria della Pace, which was built by Bishop 
Gabriel of Bergamo. It is a coffin of stone, with these words 
engraven thereon: ‘ Hetc jacct Dominus Marinus Faletro 
Duæ.“ - And they did not paint his portrait in the hall of the 
Great Council]; but in the place where {t ought to have 
been, you see these words: “ Hic cst locus Mariny Faletro, 
decapitali pro criminibus."' — And it is thought that his house 
was granted to the church of Sant’ Apostolo; {t was that 
great une near the bridge. Yet this could not be the case, or 
else the family bought it back from the church ; for it still 
belongs to Ca Fallero. I must not refrain from noting that 
some wished to write the following words in the place where 
his portrait ought to have been, as aforesaid :—" Marinus 
Faletro Dus, temerttas me cepit. Poenas lus, decapitatus pro 
criminibus.”’~—- Others, also, indited a couplet, worthy of 
being inscribed upon his tomb. 

“ Dus Venetum jacet heic, am gui prodere tentans 

Sceptra, decus, caneum pordias, algue capes.” 





Note [B]. — Peraance on rue Consrinacy oF 
Manno Farizno,! 


“ Au giovane Doge Andrea Dandolo subcedette u. vacchio, 
fl quale tardi af pose al timone della repubhlica, ma sempre 
prima di quel, che facea d’ uopo a lui, od alle patria: egli & 
Marino Faliero, personaggio & me noto per antic dimest!- 
chesss. Felse-cral’ opinions intorno a lui, glacché egli si 
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maetrd ſornito pli di corraggio, che di senno. Non pago della 
prima diguit®, entrd con sinistre plede nel pubblico Palasgo: 

imperclacche. questo Doge de Veneti, magistrato sacro in 
tutti 1 seeoll, che dagil antichi fh sempre venerato qual nume 
in quelia citta, ‘altr’ jeri £2 decollato nel vestibolo dell’ 
istesso Palazso. Discorrerel fin dal principio le cause di un 
tale evvento, © cosi vario, ed ambiguo non ne fosse il grido. 
Nessuno perd Jo scusa, tutti affermano, che egli abbia voluto 
cangiat quaicke cosa nell’ ordine della repubblica a lui tra· 
mandato dal maggiorl. Che desiderava egli di pl)? Io son 
d’ avviso, che egll abbia ottenuto cid, che non si concedette a 
nesaun altro: mentre adempiva gli ufflc] di legato presso il 
Pontefice, e sulle rive det Rodano trattava la pace, che io 
prima di lul ayevo indarno tentato di conchiudere, gli fa 
conferito l’ onore del Ducato, che ne chiedeva, ne s’ aspettava. 
Tornato in patria, pensd a quello, cul nessuno non pose mente 
giammal, e soffri quello, che a niuno accadde mal di eoffrire : 
giacché in quel luogo celeberrimo, e chiarissimo, e bellissimo 
infra tuttl quelli, che fo vidi, ove { suoi antenatl avevano 
ricevuti grandissimi onori in mezzo alle pompe trionfall, ivi 
egli fa trascihato in modo servile, o spogiiato delle insegne 
ducall, perdette la testa, e macchid col proprio sangue le soglie 
del tempio, 1’ atrio del Palazzo, ¢ le scale marmoree rendute 
spesse volte illustri o dalle solenni festivita, o dalle ostili 
spoglie. Hd notato il luogo, ora note il tempo: ð 1’ an nodel 
Natale di Cristo 1355, f fl giorjo 18d’ Aprile. Si alto é il 
grido spareo, che se alcuno esaminera Ja disciplina, e le costu- 
manze di quella citté, e quanto mutamento di cose venga 
minacciato della morte di un sol uomo (quantunque molti 
altri, come narrano, essendo complici, o subirono }’ istesso 


' supplicio, o lo aspettano) si accorgera, che nulla di pid grande 


avvenne ai nostri tempi nella Italia. Tu forse qui attend il 
mio giudizio: assolvo fl popolo, se credere alla fama, bench? 
abbia potuto e castigare pid mitemente, e con maggior dol- 
cetza vendicare i] suo dolore: ma non cosi facilmente, si 
modera un’ ira giusta insieme, e grande in un numeroso 
popolo principalmente, nel quale il precipitoso, ed instablle 
yolgo agusza gli stimoli deli’ irracondia con rapidi, e scon- 


| sigWati clamori. Compatisco, e nell’ istesso tempo mi adiro 


con quell’ infelice uomo, il quale adorno di un’ insolite onore, 
non #0, che cosa si volease negli estremi anni delle sua yita : 
la calamita di lui diviene sempre pid grave, perché dalla sen- 


+ tenza contra di esso prormulgata aperira, che egli f non solo 


misero, ma insano, e demente, e che con vane arti si usurpo 
per tanti anni une falsa ama di sapieusa. Ammonisco i 
Dogi, i quali gil succederano, che questo e un" esempio posto 
inanzi al loro occhj, quale specchio, nel quale veggano d’ essere 
non Signorl, ma Duci, anzi nemmeno Duci, ma onorat! servi 
della Repubblica. Tu sta sano; e giacché fluttuano le pub- 
bliche cose, sforsiamosi di governar modestissimamente i 
privatt nostri affari.”"— Levari, Viaggi di Petrarca, vol. iv. 
p. da 

The above Italian translation from the Latin epistles of 
Petrarch proves —istly, That Marino Faliero was a personal 
friend of Petrarch’s; ‘‘ antica dimestichezsa,” ould intimacy, 
is the phrase of the poet. 2dly, That Petrarch thought that 
he had more courage than conduct, “ pid di corraggio che di 
senno.” adiy, That there was some jealousy on the part of 
Petrarch ; for he says that Marino Faliero was treating of the 
peace which he bimself had “ vainly attempted to conclude.” 
4thly, That the honour of the dukedem was conferred upon 
him, which he neither sought nor expected, “ che né chiedeva 
né aspettava,” aud which had never been granted to any 
other in like circumstances, “cid che non si concedette a 
neasun altro,” a proof of the high esteem in which he must 
have been held. Sthly, That he had a reputation for wisdom, 
only fortelted by the last enterprise of his life, “ si usurpd per 
tanti anni una falea fama di sapiensa.” —“ He had usurped for 
a0 many years a false fame of wisdom,” rather a difficult task, 
I should think. People are generaily found out before eighty 
years of age, at least in a republic... From these, and the 
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_up in the most scandalous licentiousness. 





other historical notes which I have collected, it: may. be in- 
ferred thet Marino Fallero possessed. many of the qualiites, 
but not the success of a hero; and that his passions were too. 
viplent, The paltry and ignorant account of Dr. Moore.falls 
to the ground. Petrarch says, “ that there had been no greater 
event in his times’ (ows times Mterally), “ nostri tempi."".in 
Italy. He also differs from the historian in saying that 
Falioro was “on the banks of the Rhone,” instead of at Roma, 
when, elected ; the other accounts say, that the deputation of 
the Venetian senate met him at Ravenna. How this may 
have been, it is not for me to decide, and is of no great 
importance. Had the man succeeded, he would have changed 
the face of Venice, and perhaps of Italy. As it is, what are 
they both ? 





Note [C].— Venetian Soctery ann Manwens, 


** Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Sven the gloss of love to smooth it o'er ; 
Buf, tn its stead, coarse lusts of habtinde,"’ kc. 
(See p. 231.) 


“To these attacks so frequently poimted by the govern- 
ment against the clergy, — to the continual struggles between 
the different constituted bodies, — to these enterprises carried 
on by the mass of the nobles against the depositaries of power, 
—- to all those projects of innovation, which always ended by 
a stroke of state policy ; we must add a cause not less fitted 
to spread contempt for ancient doctrines ; this was the excess 
of corruption. 

* That freedom of manners, which had been long boasted 
of as the principal charm of Venetian society, had degenerated 
into scandalous licentiousness: the tle of marriage was less 
sacred in that Catholic country, than among those nations 
where the laws and religion admit of its being dissolved. 
Because they could not break the contract, they felgned that 
it had not existed; and the ground of nullity, immodestly 
alleged by the married pair, was admitted with equal facility 
by priests and magistrates, alike corrupt. These divorces, 
veiled under another name, became so frequent, that the 
most important act of civil society was discovered to be 
amenable to a tribunal of exceptions ; and to restrain the open 
scandal of such proceedings became the office of the police. 
In 1782, the Council of Ten decreed, that every woman who 
should sue for a dissolution of her marriage should be com- 
pelled to await the decision of the judges in some convent, to 
be named by the court.' Svou afterwards the same council? 
summoned all causes of that nature before itself.2 This 
infringement on ecclesiastical jurisdiction having occasioned 
some remonstrance from Rome, the council retained only the 
right of rejecting the petition of the married persons, and 
consented to refer such causes to the holy office as it should 
not previously have rejected. 

“ There was a moment in which, doubtless, the destruction 
of private fortanes, the ruin of youth, the domestic discord 
occasioned by these abuses, determined the government to 
depart from its established maxims concerning the freedom 
of manners allowed the subject. All the courtesans were 
banished from Venice ; but their abeence was not enough to 
reclaim and bring back good morals to a whole people brought 
reached 
the very bosoms of private families, and even into the cloister 3’ 
and they found themselves obliged to recall, and: even to 
indemnify 4 women who sometimes gained ‘posseasion of im. 
portant secrets, and who might be usefully employed in the 
ruin of men whose fortunes might have: rendered them 
dangerous. Since that time licentlousness has gone on in- 
creasing; aud we have seen mothers, not only selling the 
innocence of their daughters, but selling it — 
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euthbenticated by the aignatire af a public officer, and the 
performance of which was secured by the protection of the 
lava. 4 i 

“The parloars of the convents of noble ladies, atid the 
houses of the courtesans, though the police carefully kept up 
asumber of spies about-them, were the only assemblies for 
society in Venice; and th these two places, to different from 
each other, there “was equal freedom. Masic, collations, 
gallantry, were nok mote forbidden in the parlours than at 
the casinos. Thore were a number of casines for the parpose 
of public assemblies, where gaming was the principal pursuit 
of the company. It wae a strange sight to see persons of 
either sex masked, or grave in their magleterial robes, round 
a table, invoking chance, and giving way at one instant to the 
agonies of despair, at the next to the illusions of hope, and 
that without yttering a single word. 

“ The rich had private casinoa, but they lived incognito in 
them; and the wives whom they abandoned found compens- 
ation in the liberty they enjoyed. The corruption of morals 
had deprived them of their empire. We have just reviewed 
the whole history of Venice, and we have not once seen them 
exercise the slightest infinence."—Danvu: Hist. de la Répub. 
de Fénése, val. v. p. 9. 


THE TWO FOS8CARI. 


Note [a]. See p. 277. 
Lnheer ing pedvagrapr —— is 
founded, i given tn the second volume of the Reverend Mr. 
Smediey's™ Sketches of Venetian Hitore "and t as follows: 


“ Tra reign of Francesco Feecari had now been prulonged 
to the unusual period of thirty-four years, and these years 
were marked by almost continual warfare; during which, 
however, the courage, the firmness, and the sagacity of the 
iHustrious Doge had won four rich provinces for his country, 


enterprising, and ambitious of the glory of conquest, it was 
not without much oppesition that Foscari had ‘obtained the 
Dogethip; and he soon discovered that the throne which he 
had coveted with so great earnestness was far from being a 
seat of repose. Accordingly, at the peace of Ferrara, which 
im 1433 succeeded a calamitous war, foresceing the approach 
of fresh and still greater troubles, and wearied by the factions 
which ascribed ali disasters to the Prince, be tendered his 
abdication to the senate, and was refused. A like offer was 
renewed by him when nine years’ further experience of 
aspvereignty hed confirmed his former estimate of its cares ; 
and the Council, on this second occasion, much more from 
adherence to exleting institutions than front any attachment 
tethe person of the Doge, accompanied their negative with 
the exaction of om ceth that he would retain his burdensome 
dignity for life. Teo early, alas! was he to be taught that life, 
on such conditions, waa fhe hvariest of curses! Three out of 
hide four sone were slreniiy Gend::to Giacopo, the surviver, he 
— of 
iehs age; and, feous that youth's intermarriage with 
des eactees Ss af Consisiels Galas sacl: Ge cam 
which his nuptials were onlebrated; the Doge drew favourable 
— tuvere happiness. Fenr years, however, hed 
searodly dapesd from the ......--— of that well-omened 
merrtiage, when a series of calamities Degen, from which death 
alone wee te veliove either the son or tee yet more wretched 
father. %n 144%, Giacopo Foscarl was dence“ to the Ten, 
at having fecsived provents from fedign po—nevr, on 
especially trom Pilippo- Maria Visconti, ‘The offence, accord- 
ing to the law, wes one of the most bulnous witch « noble 
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could commit, Even if Gtacopo were guiltless of infringing 
that tew, & was not easy te establish innocence Before y 
Venetian triberial, Under the eyes of his own father, com. 
polled to preskle at the unnatursl examination, « confession 
was extorted from the prisoner, on the rack ; atul, from the 
lips of that father, be received the sentence witich bantshad 
him for life to Napoli di Ressania. On his passage, severe 
fines delayed bim at Trieste; and, at the especial prayer of 
the Doge, a tees remote district was assigned for his punish. 
ment: he was permitted to reaide at Treviso, and bis wife 
was atlowed to participate his exile. | 

“ It was in the commencement of the winter of 1450, while 
Gtacopo Foscari rested, in comparative tranquillity, within 
the bounds to which he was restricted, that an assassination 
occurred in the streets of Venice. Hermolso Donato, a Chief 
of the Ten, was murdered on his return from a sitting of that 
council, at his own door, by unknown hands. The magnitude 
of the offence and the violation of the high dignity of the Tien 
demanded a victim ; and the coadjutors of the slain magtatrate 
caught with eager grasp at the slightest clue which suspicion 
could afford. A domestic in the service of Giacopo Foscari 
had been seen in Venice on the evening of the murder; and 
on the following morning, when met in a boat off Meatra by 
a Chief of the Ten, and asked, ‘What news?’ he had 
answered by reporting the assassination, several hours before 
it was generally known. It might seem that such frankness 
of itself disproved all participation in the cyime; for the 
author of it was not likely thus unseasonably and prematurely 
to disclose its committal. But the Ten thought differently, 
and matters which to others bore conviction of innocence, to 
them tavonred strongly of guitt. The servant was arrested, 
examined, and barbarously tortured; but even the ceightieth 
application of the strappado failed to elicit one syllable which 
might justify condemnation. ‘That Giacopo Foscari had ex- 
pertenced the severity of the Council's judgment, and that its 
jealous watchfulness was daily tmposing some new restraint 
upon Kis father's authority, powerfully operated to convince 
the Ten that they must themselves in return be objects of 
his deadly enmity. Who else, they said, could be more likely 
to arm the hand of an assassin against a Chief of the Ten, 
than one whom the Ten have visited with punishment? On 


and increased her glory not Jess than her dominion. Ardent, | this unjust and unsupported surmise, the young Foscari was 


recalled from Treviso, placed on the rack which his servant 
had just vacated, tortured again in his father's Presence, and 
not absotved even after he resolutely persisted in denial unto 
the end. 

“ The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscarl endured 
had by no means chilled the paseionate love with which he 
continued to regard his ungrateful country. He was now 
excluded from all communication with his family, torn from 
the wife of his affections, debarred from the soctaty of his 
children, hopeless of again embracing those parents who had 
already far outstripped the natural term of human existence ; 
and to his tmagination, for ever centering itself upon the 
single desire of return, life presented no other object deserving 
pursuit; till, for the attainment of this wish, life Itself at 
length appeared to be scarcely more than an adequate sacrifice. 
Preyed upon by this fever of the heart, after six years’ un- 
avaiting suit for a remission of punishment, in the summer of 
1446, he addressed a letter to the Duke of Milan, imploring 
bis good offices with the senate. That letter, purposely left 
open in a place obviows to the spies by whom, even in his 
exile, he was surrounded, and afterwards intrusted to an 
equally treacherous hand for delivery to Sforsa,was conveyed, 
as the writer intended, to the Council of Ten ; and the result, 
which equally fulfiied his expectation, was a hasty summons 
to Venice to answer for the heavy crime of soliciting foreign 
intercession with his native goverament, 

“ For s third time, Francesce Poscari listened to the accus- 
ation of his son ; for the Gret time he heard him only avow 
the charge of his accuses, and cabnly state that his offence, 
such as i¢ was, had heen committed dosignedly and afore- 
thought, with the sole object of detection, fs order that he 
might be brought back, ever as a malefactor, to Venico. This 
prompt and voluntary declaration, however, was not sufficient 
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to decide the nice hesitation of his judges. Guilt, they said, 
might be too easlly admitted as well a2 too 


pertinactowsly 
denied; and the same process therefore hy which, at other 


times, confession wes wrested from the hardened criminal 
might now compel a too facile self-eccuser to retract his ac- 
knowledgment. The father again looked on while his son 
was raised on the accursed cord no less than thirty times, in 
order that, under his agony, he might be induced te utter a 
lying declaration of innocence. But this cruelty was exercised 
in vain; and, when nature gave way, the sufferer was carried 
to the apartments of the Doge, torn, bleeding, senseless, and 
dislocated, bur firm in his original purpose. Nor had his 
persacutors relaxed in theirs; they renewed his sentence of 
oxile, and added that its first year should be passed in prison. 
Before he embarked, one interview was permitted with his 
family. The Doge, as Sanuto, perhaps unconscious of the 
pathos of his simplicity, has narrated, waa an aged and 
decrepit man, who walked with the support of a crutch, and 
when he came into the chamber, he spake with great firmness, 
so that it might seem it was not his son whom he was address- 
ing, but it was his son—bhis only son. ‘ Go, Giacopo,’ was 
his reply, when prayed for the last time to solicit mercy; 
‘Go, Glacopo, submit to the will of your country, and seek 
nothing farther.’ This effort of self-restraint was beyond the 
| powers, not of the old man’s enduring spirit, but of his 
| exhausted frame; and when he retired, he swooned in the 
| arms of his attendants. Gilacopo reached his Candian prison, 
| and was shortly afterwards released by death. 
* Francesco Foscari, far less happy in his survival, con- 
f tinued to live. on, but it was in sorrow and feebleness, which 
prerentod attention to the duties of his high office : he remained 
|| secluded in his chamber, never went abroad, and absented 
' himself even from the sittings of the council. No practical 
| inconvenience could result from this want of activity in the 
! chief magistrate; for the constitution sufficiently provided 
| against any accidental suspension of his personal functions, 
' and his place in council, and on state occasions, was supplied 
' yy an authorised deputy. Some indulgence, moreover, might 
: be thought due to the extreme age and domestic griefe of 
'' Foscari; alnce they appeared to promise that any favour 
| which might be granted would be claimed but for a short 
period. But yet farther trials were in store. Glacopo Lore- 
r dano, who in 1467 was appointed one of the Chiefs of the Ten, 
| belonged to a family between which and that of Foscari an 
| hereditary feud had long existed. His uncle Pietro, after 
gaining high distinction In active service, as Admiral of Venice, 








‘! on his return to the capital headed the political faction which 


| 


opposed the warlike projects of the Doge; divided applause 
| with him by his eloquence in the councils; and so far ex- 
tended his influence as frequently to obtain majorities in their 
divisions, In an evil moment of impatience, Foscari once 
publicly avowed in the senate, that so long as Pietro Loredano 
lived he should never fecl himself really to be Doge. Not 
long afterwards, the Admiral, engaged as Provveditore with 
one of the armies opposed to Filippo. Maria, died suddenly at 
a military banquet given during a short suspension of arms ; 
and the evil-omened words of Foscari were connected with 
his decease. It was remarked, also, that his brother Marco 
Loredano, one of the Avvogadori, died, in a somewhat similar 
manner, while engaged In tustituting « legal process against 
4 son-in-law of the Doge, for peculation upon the state. The 
foul rumours partlally excited by these untoward coincidences, 
for they appear in truth to have been no more, met with little 
acceptation, and were rejected or forgotten except by a single 
bosom. Giacopo, the son of one, the nephew of the other 
deceased Loredano, gave full credit to the accusation, loscribed 
on his father’s tomb at Sta. Elena that he died by poison, 
bound himself by a solemn vow to the mest deaily and un- 
relenting pursuit of revenge, and fulfilled that vow to the 
uttermost, . 

* During the lifetime of Pietro Loredano, Foscari, willing 
to terminate the feud by a domestic alliance, had tendered the 
haod of his daughter to one of his rival's sons. The youth 
saw his proffered bride, openly expressed dislike of her person, 
and rejected her with marked discourtesy ; so that, in the 
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quarrel thus heightened, Foscari might now conosite himself | 
to be the most injured party. Not#uch was the impression | 
of Giacopo Loredano: year after year he grimly awaited the 


oi { 


season most fitted for his unbending purpoes; and it arrived | 
at length when he found himself in authority among the Ten.. 5 


Relying upon the ascendency belonging to that high station, 
he hazarded a proposal for the deposition of the aged Dege, 
which was at first, however, received with coldness ; for those 
who had twice before refused a voluntary abdication, shrank _ 
from the strange contradiction of now demanding one on 


compulsion. A junta was, required to assist im thelr deliver. | 


ations, and among the assessors elected by the Greet Council, 
in complete ignorance of the purpove for which they were 
needed, wan Marco. Foscart, a Procuratore of St. Mark, and 
brother of the Doge himself. The Ten perceived that to 
reject his assistance might excite suspicion, while te procare 
his apparent approbation would gtve a show of impartiality to 
their process: his nomination, therefore, was accepted: tat 
he was removed to a separate apartment, excluded from the 
debate, sworn to keep that exclusion secret, and yet compelled 


to assent to the final decree in the discuseion of which he had |! 


not been allowed to participate. Thre Council sat during eight 
days, and nearly as many nights; and, ut the clese of their 
protracted meetings, a committee was deputed to | the 
abdication of the Doge. The old man received them with 
surprise, but with composure, and replied that be had sworn 
not to abdicate, and therefore must maintain his falth. Tt 
was not possible that he could resign; bat if ft appeared Mt to 
their wisdom that he should cease to be Doge, they had & fn 
their power to make a proposal to that effect to the Great 
Council. It was far, however, from the Intention of the Ten 
to subject themselves to the chances of debate in that larger 


| body ; and, assuming to their own magistracy a prerogative 
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not attributed to fit by the constitution, they discharged 
Foscari from his oath, declared his office vacant, ‘assigned to 
him a pension of two thousand ducats, and enjoined him to 
quit the palace within three days, on pain of confiscation of 
all bis property. Loredano, te whom the right belonged, 
according to the weekly routine of office, enjoyed the barbar- 
ous satisfaction of presenting this decree with his own hand. 
* Who are you, Signor ?’ inquired the Doge of ancther Chief 
of the Ten who accompanied him, and whose person he did 
not immediately recognise. ‘ I am a son of Mareo Meno.” 
‘ Ah, your father,’ replied Foscari, ‘is my friend.’ Then 
declaring that he yielded willing obedience to the most excel- 
lent Council of Ten, and laying aside the ducal bonnet and 
robes, he surrendered his ring of office, which was broken in 
his presence. On the morrow, when he prepared to leave 
the palace, it was suggested to him that he should retire by a 
private staircase, and thus avold the concourse assembled in 
the court-yard below. With calm dignity he refused the 
proposition: he would descend, he said, by no othex than the 
self-same steps by which he hed mounted thirty years before. 
Accordingly, supported by bis brother, he slowly traversed 
the Giant’s Stairs, and, at their foot, leaning on his staff and 
turning round to the palace, he accompanied his last lowk to 
{t with these parting wards ' My services established me 
within your walls; it is the malice of my enemies which tears 
me from them | 

** 1¢ was to the oligarchy alone that Foscarl was obnoxious ; 
by the populace he had always been beloved, and. strange 
indeed would It have been had he now failed to excite their 
symnpathy. But even the regrets of the people of ‘Venice 
were fettered by their tyrante; and whatever pity they might 
secretly continue to cherish for their wronged ‘and ieamflinted 
prince, all expression of it was silenced by a petemptory 
decree af the Council, forbiiding aay mention. of his name, 
and aonexing death ss a penalty to discbedience.. On the 
fifth day after Foscari's deposition, Pascale Malipier! wat 
elected Doge. The dethroned prince heard the annomns- 
ment of his euccessor by the bell of the cumpanite, suppressed 
his agitation, but ruptured a bloodvessel in the exertion, and . 
died in a few hours." ; 
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REMARKS 


ON THE ROMAIC OR MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE, 
,WITH SPECIMENS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


These * Remarks" acre wri tn the ‘ 18], tedile 
Lord Byron was rortdiag fnthe ie Convent at Athens. 
Soe p. 506. ; 

Asoncst an enslaved people, obliged to have recourse to 

foreign presses even for their books of religion, it is less to 

be wondered at that we find so few publications on general 
subjects, than that we find any at all. The whole number of 
the Greeks, scattered up and down the Turkish empire and 
elsewhere, may amount, at most, to three millions; and yet, 
for eo scanty a number, it is impossible to discover any nation 
with so great a proportion of books and their authors, as the 

Greeks of the present century. “ Ay, but,” say the generous 

advocates of oppression, who, while they assert the ignorance 

of the Greeks, wish to prevent them from dispelling it, “ ay, 

but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical tracts, and con- 

sequently good for nothing.”’ Well, and pray what else can 
| they write about ? It is pleasant enough to hear a Frank, 

particularly an Englishman, who may abuse the government 
of his own country; or a Frenchman, who may abuse every 
government except his own, and who may range at will over 
every philosophical, religious, scientific, sceptical, or moral 
subject; sneering at the Greek legends. A Greek must not 
write on politics, and cannot touch on science for want of in- 
struction ; if he doubts, he is excommunicated and damned ; 
therefore his countrymen are not poisoned with modern phi- 
losophy ; and as to morals, thanks to the Turks! there are 
no such things. What then is left him, if he has a turn for 
acribbliag? Religion, and holy biography: and it is natural 
enough that those who have so little in this life should look 
to the next. It is no great wonder, then, that in a catalogue 
now before me of fifty-five Greek writers, many of whom 
were lately living, not above fifteen should have touched on 
anything but religion. The catalogue alluded to is contained 
| in the twenty-sixth chapter of the fourth volume of Meletius’s 
} Ecclesiastical History. From this I subjoin an extract of 
| those who have written on general subjecta; which will be 


om 


followed by some specimens of the Romaic. 





Neophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea, has pub- 
lished an extensive grammar, and also some political regu- 
lations, which last were left unfinished at his death. 

Prokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), ‘has written 
and published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphin, of Pericies, is the author of many works in the 
Turkish language, but Greek character; for the Christians 
of Caramania, who do not speak Romaic, but read the 
character. 

Enstathius Pealidas, of Bucharest, a physician, made the 
tour of England for the purpose of study (végiv seabirter): 
but though his name is enumerated, it is not stated that he 
has written any thing. i 

Kallintkus Torgeraus, Patriarch of Constantinople: many 
poems of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and a cata- 
logue of patriarchs since the jast taking of Constantinople. 

Anastasius Macedon,.of Waxos, member of the royal aca- 

| Gemy of Warsaw. A church blographer. 


{ 
LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS. ! 


ts to be that the names given une wot fe chronological 
ouder, — sore sclected venture fren hese whe 
flourished feom taking af Coustantineyle to the tone of Bieletiue 





eh rer tina etsy 








BYRON’S WORKS. 


Dorotheus, of Mitylenc, an Aristotelian philosopher; his 
Hellenic works ate in great repute, and he is esteemed by 
the moderns (] quote the words of Meletius) mare viv @ey- 
mudidny wel Resegaven &gieves “Exageow. I add further, on the 
authority of a well-informed Greek, that he was so famous 
amongst his countrymen, that they were accustomed to aay, 
if Thucydides and Xenophon were wanting, he was capable 
of repairing the loss. 

Marinus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor of 
chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member of that aca- 
demy, and those of Stockholm and Upsal. He has published, 
at Venice, an account of some marine animal, and a treatise 
on the properties of iron. 

Marcus, brother to the former, famous in mechanics. He 
rernoved to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which the 
statue of Peter the Great was fixed in 1769. See the dissert. 
ation which he published in Paris, 1777. 

George Constantine has published a four-tongued lexicon. 

George Ventote ; a lexicon in French, Italian, and Romaic, 

There exist several other dictionaries in Latin and Romaic, 
French, &c.; besides grammars, in every modern language 
except English. 

Amongst the living authors the following are most cele- 
brated 2:— 

Athanasius Parios has written a treatise on rhetoric in 
Hellenic. 

Christodoulos, an Acarnanian, has published, in Vienna, 
sume physical treatises In Hellenic. 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic translator 
of Fontenelle’s “ Plurality of Worlds” (a favourite work 
amongst the Greeks), is stated to beatcacher of the Hellenic 
and Arabic languages in Paris; in both of which he is an 
adept. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric, 

Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia, has written ‘* tis +6 pas- 
rocéeGagey,” on logic and physics. 

John Kamarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent 
Hellenist and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Demetrius published, in Vienna, a geographical 
work: he has also translated several Italian authors, and 
printed his versions at Venice, 

Of Coray and Pealida some account has been already 
given. : : 


—— — — — — — 


GREEK WAR SONG.3 


AEY'TE, watdse ran ‘EAN : 
6 maipog Tig Bikng nrAGsy, 
' he paviogeey aL sos Exaivery 
Wou peaig Baray thy daynv 
Ag wathoepty avipaiac 
roy Cuyey vis Tupawides. 
"Exdixnrwpety watpitos 
nad’ dvesdoe alorxpiy. 
Ta irra ag AdCepcer 
wavdar bend —2X2 
ro ra sastovy i Tt aus 
ac rplge —— 


oſn svobs rity “EAAhveW 

— dvBpsiopcive, 
gveiuara icxopmocpion, 

atipa AdSeTs Wrohy, 
‘on" wy gavin ene canmiyyss [eu ; 
viv terradegey Cursive, 

ual vindire wpe ravrou. 

Ta Coke ac AdCepssy, Kc. 


5 A trendetion of this cong will. be found among the Occasional I inorty 


en ap ter ————— 





— — — — — — — 
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APPENDIX, 


Lwhpra, Ewapra, rh unpeaobs 
Carvey AMapyey Baby ; 
Edmore wpdte 'Abivec, 

TU an Yor WeyroTeymy. 
*pvbupeastans Atorvidou 

oę Tov Eaxovorreu, 

wou dvBpd¢ dorasvapsiveu 

— 

Tà Serra de AdCopsty, &c. 


“Omen ale Tag Oappeowirae 
ad\spaoy auro¢ Mors. 
nai rove Mipras dpavifs: 
' nal abrdy xara xpatei° 
Mi spiaxorioug aySpac 
ale x8 xévrpov wpbyarpst, 
nak ie Ako Supespesvoe, 
le 73 alua ray Boursi. 
Ta Sera ac AdCopesy, Kc. 





ROMAIC EXTRACTS. 


Paros, “Ayedoc, nal TaAAog xdpevovres Thy mepsnynciy 
aiig “EANGQo¢, mat Bréororceg tiv aOAtay vhy xara- 
crac, apwtncay xatapyac iva Tpaixoy pirddama 
die va puddowy vin alriay, pat avroy iva penrpowoairny, 
sive iva Brdxypsrreiy, irate iva wpayparivtiy, xal 
va mperraira. 


Eloi prac, @ pidédAnva, wig dipate Thy oxraSiay 
xal viv dmaplyopnroy tay Toupnan rupaviey ; 

wie Taig Euraic nal Upropeouc xal cidvipoterpiay 
waiter, maplivery, yuvainoy dvinovoroy pBopsiay. 
Aiy aloOas teste amcyoves ixsivey ray "EAAfyov 
vin brsvBipen nal copay nal tiv didowarpidar 
nad wig ixstve: awibneney die rh iAsvGapiay, 

ual rapa iosic Cweinsiodas ale ritoiay Tupawiay, 
nal wosoy yivag we borsic terraln daticpsivoy 

ale riv copiay, divapeny, alc x° Tha Caxourpivor. 
wie wy learacricare tiv deri EdAdda 
Bata! we ive oxbrsbpoy, we oxorsimiy Aaporaday. 
‘Oplans, pirvare Ppaxt, sli wae viv alriay : 
Mn xpumrns tiothng hyady, AvE Thy doropiay, 


‘O OLAE AAHNOX. 


"“Paro-apuro-yadaAos, EAA, eal Ox! GAAG, 
Arey, we Aire, Troy etyadn, 

vey 34 dOvle, xal dvakia 

ap’ por dpxlosy i dualia. 

orn’ hpemoptveray va Thy fumucn 
TOUT sie TE yeipoy Tay nyoret 
alr ovale: th vinva xpalu, 

ord yt wpondwrouy Sra mpoorates 
xal vrs —* Soe napdifer. 

tipaty, dere” yas viv tiv proy(Zus. 
Ma" Go-rie ToApehen va vay Lumvien 
wdyes orev Gdev se onple viva xpiciv. 


The above is the commencement of a long dramatic satire 
on the Greek priesthood, princes, and gentry; it 1s con- 
temptible as a composition, but perhaps curious as a spe- 
elmen of their rhyme. Ihave the whole in MS., but this 
extract will be found sufficient. The Romaic in this com- 

is 00 casy a6 to render a version an insult to 4 
scholar ; but those who do not understand the original will 


excuse the following bad translation of what isin Heelf 
indifferent. | 





TRANSLATION. 


A Russian, Englishman, and Frenchman, making the tour of 
Greece, and observing the miserable state of the country, 
interrogate, in turn, a Greek Patriot, to learn the cause s 
afterwards an Archbishop, then a Viackbey!, a Merchant, 
and Cogia Bachi or Primate. 


Thou friend of thy country | to strangers record, 
Why bear ye the yoke of the Ottoman Lord ? 

Why bear ye these fetters thus tamely display’d, 
The wrongs of the matron, the stripling, and maid ? 
The descendants of Hellas’s race are not ye ! 

The patriot sons of the sage and the free, 

Thus sprung from the blood of the noble and brave, 
To vilely exist as the Mussulman slave ! 

Not such were the fathers your annals can boast, 
Who conquer’d and died for the freedom you lost ! 
Not such was your land in her earlier hour, 

The daystar of nations in wisdom and power ! 

And stil will you thus unresisting increase, 

Qh shameful dishonoar ! the darkness of Greece ? 
Then tell us, beloved Achewan ! reveal 

The cause of the woes which you cannot conceal. 


The reply of the Philellenist I have not translated, as it is 
no better than the question of the travelling triuu:virate ; 
and the above will sufficiently show with what kind of com- 
position the Greeks are now satisfied. I trust 1 have not 
much injured the original in the few lincs given as faithfully, 
and as near the “ Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate Miss Bailey |" 
measure of the Romaic, as I could make them. Almost all 
their pieces, above a song, which aspire to the name of poetry, 
contain exactly the quantity of feet of 


** A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters,” 
which is in fact the present heroic couplet of the Romaic. 





SCENE FROM ‘o KA@ENES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF GOLDONI, BY SPIRIDION 
VUANTI. 


IXHNH KI“, 
TIAATZIAA ile Thy wépray TOU Yavod, xa of aveelay. 


TIAA. 2 Osi! dwe v3 wrapadip: prod ida va dxodoe 
why pamy Tou dvdpég prou* ay auroc sivas sa, ipbaca cé 
nancy va voy Levrpomidow, [Eiyaivas trac tourer dao 
TO ——— Nadindpi, wig xsov ci wapaxarS roids 
sivas inst sic ixsiveug robe Gyradec ; 

AOTA. This xprorizccs dvdpec. “Evag 6 xip Evyines, é 
Grog 6 xUp Maprsog Neamodsravos, nal o apiroe 6 Kup 
Kévrs Adavdpog "Apdivrag. ; 

TIAA. — aie ayrove div sivas 6 OAapeines, ay 
Suewe Biv dAAMLey ovopee. ) ; 

AEA, NA 28 h naAd Tuyen TOU up Evyarou. [Tivewrag.] 

OAOL, Na Cs, 22 Zi. ; 

TIAA. (Aires sivas 8 aydpac pov opie Axro.) Kare 
GrBporme, Mk pas pact viv Yapiy we fol uTpHpaveNs dwdves 
alc abreie rade dqavratse, owed Side va reve wales inv 
[Tlps¢ py doaev. 

KOT, ‘Opec crac’ (combiorpeiver bppixie rity tev- 
Asuna.) [Tey duwala deri vd byyarrigs ret waryntici.] 

PIA, Kapha, napha, xdutvs andiy xaphay, 8h alas 
rixoric. “tte chy Bervipiay.} 

RIT. “Eyd alcdvonat wise dereOalvn 
ae iauréy roe.) 


& Vieckbey, Pstnes of Waltauhia. 





I 
z 
y ag 
q 


[Zevipzeras ai 


me ee —— 


| 





—————————————————————— 


1 
Awd 7a wapiGupe viny oyraden daivevras bdai, 
r — tpamils cvy xicpabves, 
ha viv Lagnermety wot Asdvdpeu Rrimevras Thy 
rAdrlita, ad Braet abric Barxye wine Sida vd 
iy gemion.) | 
ETT. Oy, crabers. 
MAP. Mity : toe 
ABA, Zine, guys dx’ ids. 
TIAA, Beahea, Gorda, [Oriya dwi viv cxtday, 6 
Alaytooe Sirti vd viv dxodeubacn yal v6 oral, nat 4 Eby. 


| sey Baowd. 


TPA, [Mi fra dro pad payl ale paler werlive onde 
dws +3 wrapabipi, nal pecyst sic rey xadard.] 

TIAA, [Biyaivns awd v3 ipparripl rou warynidioy rpi- 
xanrrac, xal poiyn ale vo yan, 

EYT. [Mé Spare cig rd seage wete siagirrsveiw rig 
TrAdrlidac, barely vol Asdvtpou, ewe viv xararpixs, | 

MAP. [Ebyulve: nal auric ciya ciya amd th ipyarraps, 
nai * Myerrac.] Rumores ſuge. ['Peusdpec 
gevya.} i 

Of Aovior, [Amd 73 izyacrig: drapredy ig +d yan, 


| ual xdAsloby riy wopray.] 


BIT. [Mivas slo viv nagerd Bonbnukm dwt viv ‘Pidéa- 


ger] 
AEA. Aocere rbwor Sire vd Ful vd Ecler tic Exsivo 


|e an [Mi vi owabi ale te yes ivavrioy rol EL- 


— — — — ae a 


ETT. “Oxs, pi yéverve work’ sleas tvae cdnplnaptor 
Evavricy rite yuvainse wou, xal bye Stas ra Nagsvravce 
doe slg 76 berrapey alpen. 

AEA. Zoi xedsevee Spnov wine Sian vo pasravewens. 
[Kirnye tov Eiytnoy cei ro coral.) 

ETD. Aiv ot goCcimas, [Kararpixs: rev Abaytpev, 
xal viv Bidler va cuphi bwicw sheen, ae supierxevrag 
dvemrey 13 oeriins rig yoproac, quCaive tle airs, nal 
canvas] 


TRANSLATION. 
Platzida, from the Door of the Hotel, and the others. 


Pis. Ob God! from the window it seemed that I heard my 
husband's voice. if he is here, I have arrived in time to 
make him ashamed. [4 serwant enters from the Shop.) Boy, 
tell me, pray, who are in those chambers. 

Serv. Three gentleman : one, Signor Eugenio; the other, 
Signor Martio, the Neapolitan ; and the third, my Lord, the 
Count Leander Ardenti. 

Pla. Flaminio is not amongst these, unless he has changed 
his name. 

Leander. (Within drinking.) Long live the good fortune 
of Signor Eugenio. 

[The whole company, Long live, &c.} (Literally, Na 27, 
ad C@, May be live.) 

Pia. Without doubt that is my husband. [To the Serv.) 
My good man, do me: the favour to accompany me above to 
those gentlemen: I have some business. 

Sere. At your commands. [Aside.] The old office of us 
walters. (He goes ont of the Gaming-Housc.) 

Ridoiphe. (To Victoria on another part of the Stage.) 
Courage, courage, be of good cheer, it is nothing. 

Pictoria. 1 feel aa f about to die. [Leaning on him as if 


.] 

[From the windows above all setthin are seen rising from 
table in confusion: Leandér starts at the sight of Plat- 
sida, ond appears by his gestures to threaten her tife.} 

Enginio. No, stop ——— 


, 


Abyes Aneriade, sei Sides vis dul gelgs vais oly yee. 
Sértrnd ey sighs, Wut 1 fe the iter! trane- 
of the Romaic, The original of this of Gone ee 
bat it dees mnt. one of his best, If Bugisrdo” t& one of 
aes. lively; bet — it hes Sean —— inte Homate : 
Lanes peter Young : —— — 


A 


ö— ——— — — — — — 


— — — — — 


nae BYRON’S WORKS. 


Martio. Don't attempt = 

Leander, Away, fly trom hence ! | 

Fla. Help ! help | [ Flies down the staivs, Leander attempt. 
— with his sword, —— din.) 

rapolo, with a plate of meat, over the Balcony 

the window, and runs into the Ogfte- House.) he 

[Platꝝida runs out of the Gaming-Honee, and takes shelter 
tn the Hotel.) 


7 


[Martio steals softly out of she Gaming-House, and goes 


czclaiming “ Rumores fuge.” The Servants from the Gaming. 
House enter the Hotel, and shut the door.) ) 

Vietoria remains tn the Caffte-Howse assisted by Ridolpho,} 

(Leander, sword én hand, opposite Rugento, exclaims, Give 
way — I will enter that Hotel.} 

Eugenio. No, that shall never be. You are a scoundrel 
to your wife, and 1 will defend her to the last drop of my 
blood. 

Leander. 1 will give you cause to repent this. [Menacing 
with his sword.) 

Eugenio. | fear you not. (He attacks Leander, and make; 
him give back so much, that, finding the door of the dancing 


girl's house open, Leander escapes through, and 80 finishes,}2 | 





AIA‘AOTO! OIKIAKOL, FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, | 


Ata va durionc fea wpiiypjea. To atk for any thing. 
Lac wWapaxare, Mowrt as dv I pray you, give me ff you 


pilere. please. 
Oipers pes. Bring me. 
Aurtiotri ps. Lend me. 
Nayaivers 2 Cnracere, Go to seek. 
Tapa —R Now directly, 
D2 àxpii pou Kupie, xapeari ue My dear Sir, do me this 
__ abrin the Xapir. favour. 
Ey ode Wapaxaha. I entreat you. 
"Ey olig itopuidu. 1 conjure you. 
Ey» sag va Curie dià yap, Task it of you as a favour, 
“Trex pswoeri pantie toc. Oplige me so much. 
Aéyta ipwrind, i dyderns. Affectionate expressions. 
Zooh p40. My life, 
"AxpiGn pov uy. My deat soul 
"Ayatnré pov, anpitl prov, My dear. 
Kapdirle ssou, My heart. 
"Ayaten pou. My love. 


Ala va wyapierrhons, va napeng To thank, pay compliments, 
WITONTES, Kai Girdimaig Saw — asad Lestify regards. 
fiaese, 

Ey eae shyapers. I thank you. 

Lag yrupiler yapir, T return you thanks. 

Lag eluas brcyetoe xara wodda. Tam much obliged to you. 

‘Eye ihw vo nds etta yee I will do tt with pleasure. 
pets. 


Mé Ghiv pcou Thy xaptiar, With all my heart. 

Mi Madny prov Kaptiar. Most cordially. 

Lie siual wey psoc. 1 am obliged to you. 

ETpaai dos IMuoc cas. 1am whally yours. 

Els Soudoe crac. 1am your servant. 

Tawsvéirarog Stree, Your most humble ser- 
vent. 

Elora xara wehdd tiysnnce. You are too obliging. 

Troan weipalerts. You take too much trou- 
ble, 





APPENDIX. 


Ti ixw dià Kapay ou wh The Thavea pleasure in serving 
Sorgverw. 


you. 
Elorasiryavinds nai sbrrpeetyopeg. You are obliging and kind. 


Aird atvas arplgroy. That is right. 
Tt Shnare ; oh Spiers; What is your pleasure ? 
What are your commands ? 


} 
i. 
i 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 


i 
| 
i 
| 
iF 
| 
| 
! 
t 
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Lae Hapanans ve pea eaTanes- 1 beg you will treat me 


places inaidepa. freely. 
xvpic mapimoingsc. Without ceremony. 
Sag dyawa EF Sane pou xapNac. 1 love you with all my 
heart. 


Kat byw —R F F And I the same. 
Tyshotre et Taig wposayet¢ Honour me with your 


hot a , commands. 
“E — TOTES YR 448 Wporra- Vave you any commands 
ert; for me ? 


ryoersters | rey SoliAoy wae. 
Tiperpatves THE mporayac cag. 1 walt your commands. 
ME papers Mtydarny i You do me great honour. 
Obavauy 4 wépvmroincag car wapa- Not so much ceremony, I 
Nar, beg. 
Tporxumacers Expatpouc Mou v8 Present my respects to the 
apxorra, a voy KuUpcove gentleman, or his lord- 
ship. 
DeCasweeré toy wag viv ivdu- Assure him of my remem- 
—RRX brauce. 
Bilaswoere Toy wae Toy ayaa. Assure him of my friend- 
ship. 
Aty Séaw Aster va vou ve slora. 1 will not fail to tell him of 
it. 
J———— tic Thy apyévrie- My compliments to her 
ony. ladyship. 
“Thnyaivers iuempor$a xat ce: Gobofore,and I will follow 
axohoula. you. 
“HE edpaw xara we xphoe poou. I well know my duty. 
"HE spe v3 dives pacu. 1 know my situation. 
‘Me napaverre ve, ivrpitranpsct si You confound me with so 


Command your servant. 


wats sicate pidopperwvate much civility. 
go at. 

Oiders dovardy va xdyem ysiay Would you have me then 
apy ssernre ; be guilty of an incivility ? 


“Trayeo ipesepocda, dit và oc%¢ I go before to obey you. 
ivraxoverw, 
Ala va Ki fbow any wpe reyny rag. To comply with your com- 
mand, 
Av dyawis ricate wapswoinees, ¥ do not like so much cere- 
mony. 
Aly — orsarslag srepirointt- {am not at all ceremoni- 
ous. 
This ts better. 
So much the better. 
You are in the right. 


Aint — 2* ro xadirepoy. 
Técoy ro xarlrapav, 
Exere Abyov, Exare Neato. 


Aid va BiCatvong, va apie, x To affirm, deny, consent, 
— ual rE. 8c. 
ENa: arnbtedy, elves drnOhorraroy. It ia true, it is very true. 


Aid vd oike aim viv danbeier. To tell you the truth. 

orroc, tela alvas, Really, it is so. 

Trotog —RRX ‘Who doubts it ? 

Aly alvas woes Augitorla. ‘There is no doubt. 

Te morale, diy rh wuerreie, Ihellore it, I do not be- 
Heve it. 

Atyn 73 — I eay yea. 

Alyn v3 3 I say no. 

Badhrw nae Ors alvas, I wager it is. 


BAMM 


aco Set Biv alvat 1 wager it is not so. 


——— — —— 





Nal, cag bpavuen, 


Yes, I swear it to you, 
Lae tse oeay Tepenpetyor &y~ 1 swear to you as an honest 
_Spaomes. man, 
Las opevieo kordves sig why vishy l owear to you on my he 
pace nour. 
Therevcers a- Heliore me. 
“Heumepit va oie 7) BeCaniow, 1 can assure you of it. 


# 


Hobvw Bédn etivnua, brs Sé~ ¥ would lay what det you 
—8 Ma Tver. » please on this. 

Mo röx⸗ nat aorveilerda (yopa- You jest by chance ? 
rsters) ; ; 

—W ps we She wag > Do you speak seriously ? 

E ote Oaiad us Td Tae ceou, I apoak seriously to you, 


nah was ASyoo tiv 2dnfesay, and tell you the truth. 
‘Ey vac re — I assure you of it. 
To Empopntavosts. You have guessed it. 
Té imine yers, You have hit upon it. 
Lae wiervevn. I believe you. 
Tiptorts va Che Moreow, 1 must believe you. 
Avri diy alas adivarer. This is not impoesible. 


Té Aosredy ae elves ee xadny Gpay. Then it is very welt. 


Kara, xarc. Well, weil, 
Aty sivas aanberer. it is not trua. 
Eivas fevdic. Ic is false. 


Adv sivas vimores a8) ard. There is nothing of this. 

Elvas iva sider iu awarn. It is a falschood, an impos- 
ture. 

"Eye dorraiZ oso xoprtua- Ivas in joke. 


"Eya 70 kira, Sik ve ytacow, said it to laugh. 

TH aunbila. Indeed. 

Mé apis nar de WA. it pleases me much. 
Luyxatavevr big TOUTS. I agree with you. 
Aide viv biigey Mou. 1 give my ascent. 
Aéy dyrie Tinos tle rouro. I do not oppose this. 
Eanes cipmanes, bx oupepaveu, I agree. 

Ey Sey —XRXX 1 will not. 

EYS Evayrisovopacts the TOUT. I object to this. 


Aik yz cupeGoursveig, va oro- To consult, consider, or 


xastic, h va amopacions. resolve. 
Ti wptawes ve ucdpempety ; What ought we to do ? 
Th Sa na peoapasy 5 What shall we do? 
Ti od cumCouravers va Rdew 3 What do you advise me to 


do ? 
‘Onstoy tpéwev Sidousy petra- What part shall we take ? 
upon i etic 5 


“AG — ixdn. Let us do this. 

Bivas xahirupoy EY Va me It is better that I —— 

Erabnre sriyoy. ‘Wait a little. 

Av FeAay eves RAALTEDEY IZ——— ‘Would it not be better 
that — 

Eyd a ——— xarirepa. I wish it were better. 


Qérsre nae Maditipe ay-—— You will do better if— 

Apiætri fee. Let me go. 

"Av Ruow ele viv rowev cae If I were in your place 
5 — 


ET vas v0 idsor. 


1 — 


Tt is the same. 





The reader 4 the specimens below wtll be — ta compare 


modern taith the 
SSAGES FROM &T. JOHN'S 
PARALLEL PA Bae PEL. 
Nie. Addeyrindy, 
Kapan. de ‘Kapaa. Se 
1. "BIZ hy dpyiv trod. "EN dex § av d déyee, 
Abyor* nal drdyog trav pare = tak — vwEpöde Toy or, 


@ecd* nai @sic Troy d Adyog.’ ead Oade By J Adyog. 
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The following is the Prospectus of a translation of Ana- 
charsis into Romaic, by my Romaic master, Marmarotouri, 
who wished to publish it in England. 
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Note [A]. — Larres ro rex Eprror or “ My 
Granomornern'’s Revrrw.” } 


[See “ Testimonies of Authers,” anti, p. 581.) 


Mr Daan Ropesrs, 

As a believer in the church of England~ to say nothing 
of the State—- I have been an occasional reader and great 
admirer of, though not a subscriber to, your Review, which 
is rather expensive. But I do not know that any part of its 
contents ever gave me much surprise till the eleventh article 
of your twenty-seventh number made its appearance. You 
have there most vigorously refuted a calumnious accusation 
of bribery and corruption, the credence of which in the public 
mind might not only have damaged your reputation as a 
clergyman? and an editar, but, what would have been still 
worse, have injured the circulation of your journal ; which, I 

to hear, isnot so extensfve as the “ purity” (as you 
well observe) “ of its, &c. &c.”' and the present taste for 
propriety, would induce us to expect. The charge itself is 
of a solemn nature, and, although in verse, is coucbed in 
terma of such circumstantial gravity, as to induce a belief 
litte short of that generally accorded to the thirty-nine 
articles, to which you so frankly subscribed on taking your 
degrees. It is acharge the most revolting to the heart of 
man from ite frequent occurrence ; to the mind of a states~ 
man, from its occasional truth ; and to the soul of an editor, 
from its moral impossibility. You are charged then in the 
last Une of one octave stanza, and the whole eight lines of 
the next, viz. 209th and 210th of the first canto of that “ pes- 
tilent poem ” Don Juan, with receiving, and stifl more 
foolishly acknowledging the receipt of, certain monies, to 
eulogise the unknown author, who by this account must be 
known to you, if to nobody else. An impeachment of this 
nature 30 seriously made, there is but one way of refuting ; 
and it is my firm persuasion, that whether you did or did not 
(and J believe that you did not) receive the said monies, of 
which I wish that he had specified the sum, you arc quite right 
in denying all knowledge of the transaction. if charges of this 
nefarious description are to go forth, sanctioned by all the 
solemnity of circumstance, and guaranteed by the veracity of 
verse (as Counsellor Phillips? would say), what 1s to become 
of readera hitherto implicitly confident in the not less vera- 


| clous prose of our critical jaurnals ? what is to become of the 


1 your own 
the British Review. I do not doubt your word, my dear 
| Roberts; yet I cannot help wishing that, in a case of such 


reviews ? And, if the reviews fail, what is to become of 
the editors? It is commen cause, and you have done well to 
sound the alarm. I myself, in my humble sphore, will be 
one of your echoss. In the words of the tragedian, Liston, 
“ ZF love a row,’ amd you seem justly determined to make 
O08. 

it fs barely possible, certainly improbable, that the writer 


might have been in jest; but this only aggravates his crime. 


A joke, the proverb ssys, “ breaks no banes;"’ but {t may 
break a bookseller, or if may be the cause of bones being 
broken. T'he jest is but @ bad one at the best for the author, 
and might have been a still voras one for you, If yourcopious 
contradiction did not certify to ali whom it may concern 
innocence, and the immaculate purity of 


1 vital importance, it had assamed the more substantial shape 


ep 


asenns te have supposed, a 88 


Mer. Raheris te me Lord 
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of an affidavit eworn before the Lord Mayor Atkins, who 
readily receiyes any deposition ; and doubtless would have 
brought it im some way as evidence of the designs of the 
Reformers to set fire to London, at the same time that he 
himself meditates the same good office towards the river 
Thames. 

Tam sure, my dear Roberts, that you will take these op. 
servations of mine in good part: they are written in a spirit 
of friendabip not leas pure than your own editorial y. 
I have always admired you; and, not knowing any shape 
which friendship and admiration can assume more agreeable 
and useful than that of good advice, I shall continue my lu- 
cubrations, mixed with here and there a monitory hint as to 
what I conceive to be the line you should pursue, in case you 
should ever again be assailed with bribes, or accused of taking 
them. By the way, you don’t say mach about the poem, 
except that it is “ flagitious.” This is a pity —you should 
have cut it up; because, to say the truth, io not doing so, 
you somewhat assist any notions which the malignant might 
entertain on the score of the anonymous asseveration which 
has made you $0 angry. 

You say no bookseller “ was willing to take upon himself 
the publication, though most of them disgrace themselves by 
selling it.’ Now, my dear friend, though we all know that 
those feHows will do any thing for money, methinks the 
disgrace is more with the purchasers: and some such, doubt- 
Jess, there are ; for there can be nv very extensive selling (as 
you will perceive by that of the British Review) without 
buying. You then add, ‘* What can the critic say?" 1 am 
sure I don’t know ; at present he saya very little, and that 
not much to the purpose. Then comes “ for praise as far as 
regards the poctry, many passages might be exhibited: for 
condemnation, as far as regards the morality, all.” Now, 
my dear good Mr. Roberts, I fee) for you, and for your repu- 
tation : my heart bleeds for both ; and I do ask you, whether 
or not such language does not come positively under the 
description of “ the puff collusive," for which see Sheridan's 
farce of ' The Critic,” (by the way, a little more facetious 
than your own farce under the same title,) towards the close 
of scene second, act the first. 

The poem is, it seems, sold as the work of Lord Byron; 
but you feel yourself“ at liberty to suppose it not Lord B.'s 
composition.” Why did you ever suppose that it was? l 
approve of your indignation — I applaud it — 1 feel as angry 
as you can; but perhaps your virtuous wrath carries you a 
little too far, when you say that “ no misdemeanour, not even 
that of sending into the world obscene and blasphemous 
poetry, the product of studious lewdness and laboured 
impiety, appears to you in so detestable a light as the 
acceptance of a present by the editor of a review, as the 
condition of praising an author.”” The devil it does n't! — 
Think a Httle. This is being critical overmuch. In point 
of Gentile benevolence or Christian charity, it were surely 
leas criminal to praise for a bribe, than to abuse a fellow- 
creature for nothing ; and as to the assertion of the compara- 
tive innocence of blasphemy and obscenity, confronted with 
an editor's “ acceptance of a present,” I shall merely observe, 
that as an Editor you say very well, but, as a Christian divine, 
I would not recommmend you to transpose this sentence into 
& sermon. 

And yet you say, “ the miserable man (for miserable he is, 
as having a soul of which be cannot get rid)” — But here | 
1 must pause again, and inquire what fs the meaning of this 
parenthesia? We have heard of “ little seul,” of of “no 
soul at all,” but never tll now of “ the misery of having & 
soul of which we eannot get rid ;'’ a misery wonder which you 
are possibly uo great sufferer, having got rid apparently of 
sorne of the intellectual part of your own when you ponnod 
thie pretty place of eloquence. : 
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But to continue. You cait upon Lord Byron, always sup- 
poslng bhn net the author, to disclaim “ with all gentlemanly 
haste,” do. &c. 1 a tela that Lord B. is in a foreign 
country, tome thousand miles off t may be ; so that it will be 
di@icult fer bisa to hurry to your wishes. bi the meantime, 
you yourself have set an example of more haste than 
gentility; bud “ the more haste the worse speed.” 
Lat we now look at the charge itself, my dear Roberts, 
which appears to me to be in some degrce not quite exylicitly 
worded : 


“ I bribed my Grandmother's Review, the British.” 


1 recolieet hearing, soon after the publication, this subject 
discussed at the tea-table of Mr. Sotheby the poet, who ex- 
pressed himself, I remember, a good deal surprised that you 
had never reviewed his epic poem of “ Saul,” nor any of his 
six tragedies ; of which, in one instance, the bad taste of the 
pit, and, in all the rest, the barbarous repugnance of the 
principal actors, prevented the performance. Mrs. and the 
Misses S. being in a corner of the room, perusing the proof 
sheets of Mr. S.*s poems in Ktaly, or on Italy, as he saya, ( I 
wish, by the by, Mes. S. would make the tea a little stronger,) 
the male part of the coneersazione were at liberty to make a 
few observations on the poem and passage in question ; and 
there was a difference of opinion. Some thought the allusion 
was to the “ British Critte |; * others, that bythe expression, 
‘ My Grandmother's Review,” it was intimated that “ my 
grandmother ” was not the reader of the review, but actually 
the writer ; therpby insinuating, my dear Roberts, that you 
were an old woman ; because, as people often say, “ Jeffrey's 
Roview,’”? “ Gtfford's Review,” in Heu of Edinburgh and 
Quarterly: so “ my Grandmother's Review" and Roberts’s* 
might be almost synonymous. Now, whatever colour this 
insinuation might derive from the circumstance of your wear- 
ing a gown, as well as from your time of life, your general 
style, and various passages of your writings,— 1 will take 
upon myself to exculpate you from all suspicion of the kind, 
and assert, without calling Mrs. Roberts in testimony, that if 
ever you should be chosen Pope, you will pass through all 
the previous ceremonies with as much credit as any pontiff 
since the parturition of Joan. It is very unfair to judge of 
sex from writings, particularly from those of the British 
Review. Weare all lable to be deceived; and tt is an in- 
disputable fact, that many of the best articles in your journal, 
which were attributed to a veteran female, were actually 
written by you yourself; and yet to this day there are people 
who could never find out the difference. But let us return 

re immediate question. 

—— you, that it is impossible Lord Byron should 
he the author, not only because, as a British peer and a 
British poet, it would be impracticable for him to hare 
recourse to such facetious fiction, but for aome other reasons 
which you have omitted to state. In the first place, his 
Lordshtp has no grandmother. Now, the author—and we 
may belleve him In this—-doth expressly state that the 
“ fritish” ig his “ Grandmother’s Review ," and if, as I 
think 1 have distiactly proved, this was not a mere figurative 
allusion to your supposed intellectual age and sex, my dear 
friend, it follows, whether you be she or no, that there is such 
an elderly lady still extant. And | can the more readily 
credit this, having a sexagenary aunt of iny own, who perused 
you constatitly, ti! unfortunately falling asteep over the lead- 
ing article of your last number, her spectacles fell off and 
were broken against the fender, after a faithful service of 
fifteen years, and she hus never been able to fit her eyes 
since ; eo that I bave been forced to read you aloud to her; 
aud this is in fact the way in which I became acquainted with 
the subject of my present letter, and thus determined to 
become your public correspondent. 

In the next Lord B.'s destiny seems in some sort 
like that of Hercules of old, who became the author of all 
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unappropriated prodigies. Lord B. has been supposed the 
author of the * Vampire,” of a“ Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” 
“ Tq the Dead Sea,” of “ Death upon the Pale Horse,’ of 
odes to ‘+ La Valette,” to “ Saint Helena,” to the “ Land of 
the Gaul,” and to a sucking child. Now, he turned out to 

have written none of ¢hese things. Besides, you say, ‘he 

knows in what a spirit of, &c. you criticise: — Are you sure 
he knows all this ? that he has read you like my poor dear 

aunt ? They tell me he is a queer sort of a man; and I 

would not be too sure, if I were you, either of what he has 

read or of what he has written. I thought his style had been 

the serious and terrible. As to his sending you money, this 

is the frst time that ever I heard of hia paying his reviewers 
in that coin ; I thought it was rather in their ows, to judge 
from some of his earHer productions. Besides, though he 
may not be profuse in his expenditure, I should conjecture 
that his reviewer's bill is not so long as his tailar’s. 

Shell 1 give you what I think a prudent opinion? I don’t 
mean to insinuate, God forbid ! but if, by any accident, there 
should have been such a correspondence between you and the 
unknown author, whoever he may be, send him hack his 
money: I dare say he will be very glad to have it again; it 
can’t be much, considering the value of the article and the 
circulation of the journal; and you are too modest to rate 
your praise beyond its real worth.Don’t be angry, —I know 
you won’t,—at this appraisement of your powers of eulogy ; 
for on the other hand, my dear friend, depend upon i¢ your 
abuse is worth, not ite own weight,— that’s a feather, —but 
your weight in gold. So don’t spare it: if he has bargained 
for that, give it handsomely, and depend upon your deing him 
a friendly office. 

But I only speak in case of possibility ; for, as I sald before, 
I cannot believe, in the first instunce, that you would receive 
a bribe to praise any person whatever ; and still less can I 
believe that your praise could ever produce such an offer. 
You are a good creature, my dear Roberts, and a clever 
fellow ; else I could almost suspect that you had fallen into 
the very trap set for you in verse by this anonymous wag, 
who will certainly be but too happy to see you saving him 
the trouble of making you ridiculous. The fact is, that the 
solemnity of your eleventh article does make you look a little 
more absurd than you ever yet looked, in all probability, and 
at the same time does no good; for if any body believed 
before in the octave stanzas, they will believe still, and you 
will find it not less difficult to prove your negative, than the 
tearned Partridge found it to demonstrate his not being dead, 
t& the satisfaction of the readers of almanacs. 

What the motives of this writer may have been for (as you 
magnificently translate his quiszing you) “ stating, with the 
particularity which belongs to fact, the forgery of 3 groundless 
fiction,” (do pray, my deer R., talk a little jess “in King 
Cambyses’ vein,") | cannot pretend to say ; perhaps to langh 
at you, but that is no reason for your benevolently making all 
the world laugh also. I approve of your being angry; I tell 
you Tam angry too; but you should not have shown i so 
outrageously. Your solemn “ ¢f somebody personating the 
Editor of the, &c. &c. has received from Lord B.,or from any 
other person," reminds me of Charley Incledon’s usual ex- 
ordium when people came inte the tavern to hear him sing 
without paying their share of the reckoning“ if a maun, or 
ony Maun, of ony other maun,” &c. &c.; you have both the 
same redundant eloquence. But why should you think any 
body would personate you? Nobody would dream of such a 
prank who ever read your compositions, and peshaps, not 
incoulated with a Httle of your peolixity, The fact la, my 
dear Roberts, that somebody has tried to make 2 fool of you, 
and whet he did not succeed in deing, you have done for him 
and for yourself. 

With regard to the poem itself, or the author, whem I can- 
not find out, (can you?) Ihave nothing to say; my business 
wply. 40-90 we 
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is with you. Iam sure that you will, upon second thoughts, 
be really obliged to me for the intention of this letter, how- 
ever far short my expressions may have falien of the sincere 
good will, admiration, and thorough esteem, with which I am 


ever,my dear Roberts, 
Most truly yours, 
Wort.Ley CLurrersucs. 
Rept. 6th, 1819. 
kittle Prdtingtea. 


P. 8. My letter is too long to revise, and the post is going. 
1 forget whether or not I asked you the meaning of your last 
words, “the forgery of a groundless fiction.” Now, as all 
forgery is fiction, and all fiction a kind of forgery, is not this 
tautological ? The sentence would have ended more strongly 
with “forgery ;" only, it hath an awfal Bank of England 
sound, and would have ended ke an indictment, besides 
sparing you several words, and conferring some meaning upon 
the remainder. But thie is mere verbal criticism. Good-bye 
—once more, yours truly, W.C. 


P.S. M. — Is it true that the Saints make up the luss of the 
Review ? — It is very handsome in them to be at so great an 
expense. Jwice more, yours, Ww.c. 





Note [B.) — Some Onsxrvarions uron AN ARTICLE 
mn Brackwoop's Magazine, No. XXIX., Avaust, 


1819. 
“* Why, how now, Hecate? you look anprily.”.. Macbeth. 
[See “' Testimonies of Authors,” No. XVII. ante, p. 481.)] 
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To 
J. DISRAELI, ESQ. 


THR AMIABLE AND INGENIOUS ACTHOR OF 
“THE CALAMITIRNS” AND “ QUARRELS OF AUTHORS ;” 


THIS ADDITIONAL QUARREL AND CALAMITY 
iS INSCRIBED BY 


ONE OF THE NUMBER. 





Ravenna, March 15. 1820. 


“ Tux life of a writer’ has been said, by Pope, I believe, to 
be “ a warfare upon earth.” As far as my own experience 
has gone, I have nothing to say against the proposition ; and, 
like the rest, having once plunged into this state of hostility, 
must, however reluctantly, carry it on. An article has ap- 
peared in a periodical work, entitled “ Remarks on Don 
Juan,” which has been so full of this spirit, on the part of the 
writer, as to require some observations on mine. 

In the first place, I am not aware by what right the writer 
assumes this work, which is anonymous, to be my production. 
He will answer, that there is internal evidence ; that is to say, 
that there are passages which appear to be written in my 
name, or in my manner. But might not this have been done 
on purpose by another? He will say, why not then deny it ? 
To this I could answer, that of all the things attributed to 
me within the last five years,— Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
Deaths upon Pale Horses, Odes to the Land of the Gaul, 
Adieus to Engtand, Songs to Madame La Valette, Odes to 
&. Helena, Vampires, and what not,~.of which, God knows 
I never composed nor read a syllable beyond their titles in 
advertisements,—~ 1 never thought it worth while to disavow 
any, except one which came linked with an account of my 
“ residence in the Isle of Mitylene,” where I never resided, 
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and appeared to be carrying the amusement of those persons, 
who think my name can he of any use to them, a little too far, 

I should hardly, therefore, if I did not take the trouble to 
disavow these things published in my name, and yet not mine, 
go out of my way to deny an anonymous work ; which might 
appear an act of supererogation. With regard to Don Juan, 
I neither deny nor admit it to be mine— everybody may 
form their awu opinion ; but, if there be any who now, or in 
the of that poem, ff it is to be continued, feel, or 
should feel themselves so aggrieved as to require a more 
explicit answer, privately and personally, they shall have it. 

I have never shrunk from the responsibility of what I have 
written, and have more than once incurred obloquy by ne. 
giecting to disavow what was attributed to my pen without 
foundation. 

The greater part, however, of the “ Bemarks on Don 
Juan” contain but little on the work itself, which receives an 
extraordinary portion of praise as a composition. With the 
exception of some quotations, and a few incidental remarks, 
the rest of the article is neither more nor less than a personal 
attack upon the imputed author. It is not the first in the 
same publication: for I recollect to have read, some time ago, 


similar remarks upon “ Beppo” (said to have been written ; 


by a celebrated northern preacher) ; in which the conclusion 
drawn was, that “ Childe Harold, Byron, and the Count in 
Beppo, were one and the same person ;” thereby making me 


| turn out to be, as Mrs, Malaprop! says, “ dike Cerberus, thrce 


gentlemen at once.” That article was signed “ Presbyter 
Anglicanus ;” which, I presume, being interpreted, means 
Scotch Presbyterian.? I must here observe,—and it is it 
once ludicrous and vexatious to be compelled so frequently 
to repeat the same thing,—that my case, as an author, is 
peculiarly hard, in being everlastingly taken, or mistaken, for 
my own protagonist. Jt is unjust and particular. | never 
heard that my friend Moore was set down for @ firc-wor- 
shipper on account of his Guebre ; that Scott was identified 
with Roderick Dhu, or with Balfour of Burley ; or that, not- 
withstanding all the magicians in Thalaba, anybody bas ever 
taken Mr. Southey for a conjuror ; whereas I have had some 
difficulty in extricating me even from Manfred, who, as Mr. 
Southeg slily observes in one of his articles in the Quarterly, 
* met the devil on the Jungfrau, and bullied him?;" and I 
answer Mr. Southey, who has apparently, in his poetical Ilfe, 
not been so successful againat the great enemy, that, in this, 
Manfred exactly followed the sacred precept,—‘ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.” J shall have more to say 
on the aubject of this person—not the devil, but his most 
humble servant Mr. Southey—before I conclude ; but, for 
the present, I must return to the article in the Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

In the course of this article, amidst some extraordinary 
observations, there occur the following words :—~ “‘ It appeurs. 
in short, as if this miserable man, having exhausted cecry 
species of sensual gratification, — having drained the cup of 
sin even to {ts bitterest dregs, wore resolved to show us that 
he is no longer a human being even in his es, — but & 
cool, unconcerned fiend, laughing with a detestable glee over 
the whole of the better and worse clements of which human 
life is composed.” In another place there appears, ‘ the 
lurking-place of his selfish and polluted exile.” —‘ By my 
troth, these be bitter words!” With regard to the frst 
sentence, I shal) content myself with observing, that it 
appears to have been composed for ag, Tidegius, 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, or Louis XV. ; and that I have 
copled it with as much indifference as I would a passage 
from Suetonius, or from any of the private memoirs of the 
regency, conceiving it to be amply refuted by the terms in 
which it is expressed, and to be utterly iuepplicable to any 
private individual. On the words, “ lurking-place,” and 
selfish and polluted exile,” I have something more to say.— 
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fall. But, to return to this man's vharge : tre accuses Lard B. 
of “an elaborate satire on the character. and shannon: cf ints 


How far tise capital city of a government, which survived the 
vicissitudes of thirteen hundred , and might still have 
existed tut for the of rte, and the iniquity 
of his ieitators, — a city, which was the emporiam of Rurope 
when Loudon and Edinburgh were dens of barbarians, — 
may be termed a “ Jurking-pisce,” I leave to those who have 
seon or heard of Venice to decide. How far my exile may 
have been “ pollated,”’ it is not far me to say, because the 
word is a wide one, and, with some of its branches, may 
chante to overshadow the actions of most men ; but that it 
has been “selfish Ideny. If, to the extent of my means 
and my power, an@ my information of their calamities, to 
have assisted many miserable beings, reduced by the decay 
of the place of their birth, and their consequent lois of sub- 
stance—-{f to have never rejected an ‘application which 
appeared founded on truth—if to have expended in this 
manner sums far out of proportion to my fortune, there and 
clsewhere, be selfish, then have I been selfish. To have 
done such things I do not deem much ; but it is hagd Indeed 
to be compelled te recapitulate them In my own defence, by 
such accusations as that before me, like a panel before a jury 
calling testimonies to his charactor, or a soldier recording 
his services to obtain his discharge. If the person who has 
mude the charge of “ selfishness’ wishes to Inform himself 
further on the subject, he may acquire, not what he would 
wish to find, but what will silence and shame him, by apply- 
ing to the Consul-General of our nation, resident in the 
place, who will be in the case either to confirm or deny what 
I have asserted. ! 

I neither make, nor have ever made, pretensions to sanctity 
of demeanour, nor regularity of conduct ; but my means have 
been expended principally on my own gratification, neither 
now nor heretofore, neither in England nor out of it; and it 
wants but a word from me, if I thought that word decent or 
necessary, to call forth the most willing witnesses, and at 
once witnesses and proofs, in England itself, to show that 
there are those who have derived not the mere temporary 
relief of a wretched boon, but the means which led them to 
immediate happiness and ultimate independence, by my want 
of that very “ seYfishness,” as grossly as falsely now imputed 
to my conduct, 

Had 1 been a selfish man — had I been a grasping man — 
had 1 been, in the worldly sense of the word, even a prudent 
nan, — I should not be where J now am; I should not have 
taken the step which was the first that led to the events 
which have sunk and swoln a guif batween me and mine ; 
but in this respect the trutl: will one day be made known : 
in the meantime, as Durandearte says, in the Cave of Mon- 
tesinos, “ Patience, and shuffle the cards.”” | 

I bitterly feel the ostentation of this statement, the first of 
the kind I hare ever made: 1 feel the degradation of being 
compelied to make it ; but f also feel its ¢reth, and I trust to 
fect it on my death-bed, should it be my lot to die there. I 
am not less sensible of the egotism of all this ; but, alas { who 
have made me thus egotistical in my own defence, if not 
they, who, by perversvly persisting {n referring fiction to 
truth, and tracing poetry to Hfe, and regarding characters of 
imagination as creatures of existence, have made me person- 
ally responsibte for almost every poetical delineation which 
fancy, and @ particular blas of thought, may have tended to 
produce ? 

The writer continues :—* Those who are acquainted, az 
who it not ? with the main incidents of the private life of Lord 
B.” Æc. Agsuredly, whoever may he acquainted with these 
“main incidents,’ the writer of the ‘Remarks on Don 
Juan" is not, ar he would use avery different language. 
That which 1 believe he altudes to asa “ main incident,” hap- 
pened to be.@ very subordinate one, and the natural and 
almost inevitable ‘consequence of eventa and circumstances 
long prier to the period ‘at whitch ft occurred, It is the last 
drop which makes the cup ran over, and mine was already 


teuly to acsiat the 


wae ever: @ distressed, and he was 
—2 Chavttize; for, tesidles conshterabic sume which 
he gave suey ao apchoents et aus own house, fa caxtributed largely, by 


wife," From what parts of Don Juan the writer indorsed 
this he himself hest.knows. As far as ¥ reoullect uf the teenals 


characters in that production, there is tut one who isdeploted | 


in ridiculous colours, or that could be interpreted as a sadire 
upon avy body. But here my poetical sins are again re-, 


visited ‘upon me, supposing that the poem be mine. If I: 
depict a corsair, a misanthrope, a Libertine, a chief of tusar- || 


gente, or an infidel, he is set down te the author ; and if, in 
a poem by no means ascertained te be my production, there 


a disagreeable, casuistical, and by no means respect. | 


appears 
able female pedant, it is set down for my wife. Is there any 
resemblance? if there be, it ts in those who make i¢: I can 
see none, Im thy writings I have rarely descrited any cha- 
racter under 2 fictitious name: those of whom J have spoken 
have had their own — in many cases a stronger satire in itself 


than any which could be sppended to it. But of real 


circumstances I have availed myself plentifally, both in the 
serious and the ludicrous— they are to poetry what land- 
scapes are to the painter ; but my figures are not portraits. 
It may even have happened, that I have seized on some 
events that have occurred under my own observation, or in 
my own family, as I would paint a view from my grounds, 
did it harmonise with my-picture; but I never would intro- 
duce the likenesses of its living members, unless their features 
could be made as favourable to themselves as to the effect; 
which, in the above instance, would be extremely dificult. 
My learned brother proceeds to observe, that “ ft is in vain 
for Lord B. to attempt in any way to justify his own beba- 
viour in that affair; and now that he has so openly and 
audaciously invited inquiry and reproach, we do not see any 
good reason why he should not be plainly told so by the 
vulce of his countrymen.” How far the “ openness ” of an 
anonymous poem, and the “ audacity ” of an imaginary cha- 
racter, which the writer supposes to be meant for Lady B. 


may be deemed to merit this formidable denunciation frem | 


their ‘‘ most sweet voices,” I neither know nor care; but 
when he tells me that I cannot “in any way Autiſ my own 
behaviour in that affair,’ I acquiesce, because no man can 
“ justify ” himself until be knows of what he is accused ; and 


1 have never had — and, God knows, my whole desire has . 


ever been to obtain it - any specific charge, in a tangibie: 
shape, submitted to me by the adversary, nor by others, 
unless the atrocities of public rumour and the mysterious 
silence of the lady’s legal advisers may be deemed such. Bat 
is not the writer content with what has Been already said 
and done? Has not “ the general voice of his countrymen” 
long ago pronounced upon the subject —sentence without 
trial, and condempation without a charge? Have I‘not been 
exiled by ostracism, except that the shells which pro- 
scribed me were anonymous? Is the writer ignorant of the 
public opinion and the public copduct upon that occasion ? 
If he is, Tam not: the public will forget both, long before I 
shall cease to rernember either. 

The man who is exiled by a fection has the consolation of 
thinking that be is a martyr; be is upheld by hope and the 
dignity of his cause, real or tmaginary: he who withdraws 
from the pressure of debt may indulge in the ht that 
time and prudence will retrieve his circumstances : ke who 
is condemned by the law has a term to his banishment,.or a 
dream of its abbreviation ; or, it may be, the age ‘or, 
the betief of some injnstice of the law, or of its ‘adminis. 


‘tration in his own particular; but he who is outlawed 


by genoral opinion, without the fotervention of hostile 
politics, itegal judgment, or embarresked circumstances, 
whether he be innocent or guilty, ‘must undergo all the 
bitterness of exile, without hope, without pride, without 


n. This case was mine. Upon what grounds the 


iu t 
public founded their opinion, Iam. not aware; but it was 
general, and ft was decisive. Of me or of mine they knew 
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, except that I had written what ts called poetry, wat a 
nobleman, kad married, became:a father, and was involved 


that, if what was whispered, and muttered, and mur- 
mured was true, I was unfit for England ; if false, England 
was unfit for me. ‘1 withdrew: but this was not enough. In 
other countries, in Switzertand, in the shadow of the Alps, 
and by the blue depth of the lakes, I was pursued and 
breathed upon by the same blight. I crossed the mountains, 
bat it was the same; so I went a little farther, and settled 
myself by the waves of the Adriatic, like the stag at bay, 
who betakes kim to the waters. 

if I may judge by the statements of the few friends who 
gathered round me, the outcry of the period to which I allude 
was beyond all precedent, all paraliel, even in those cascs 
where political motives have sharpened slander and doubled 
enmity. 1 was afivised not to goto the theatres, lest I should 
be hissed, nor to my duty in parliament, lest I should be 
insulted by the way; even on the day of my departure, my 
most intimate friend told me afterwards, that he was under 
apprehensions of violence from the people who might be 
assembled at the door of the carriage. However, I was not 
deterred by these counsels from secing Kean in his best cha- 
racters, nor from voting according to my principles ; and with 
regard to the third and last apprehensions of my friends, 1 
could not share in them, not being made acquainted with 
their extent till some time after 1 had crossed the Channel. 
Even if I had been so, 1 am not of a nature to be much 
affected by men's auger, though I may feel hurt by their 
aversion. Against all individual outrage, t could protect or 
redress myself; and against that of a crowd, 1 should pro- 
bably have been enabled to defend myself, with the assistance 
of others, as has been done on similar occasions. 

J retired from the country, perceiving that { was the 
object of general oblequy; 1 aid not indeed imagine, like 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, that all mankind was in a conspi- 
racy against me, though 1 had perhaps as good grounds for 
such a chimera as ever he had: but I perceived that I had to 
a great extent become obnoxious in England, 

through my own fault, but the fact was indisputable : 


| perhaps 
the public in general would hardly have been so much 


excited against 2 more popular character, without at least an 
accusation or a charge of some kind actually expressed or 
substantiated, for 1 can hardly conceive that the common and 
every-day occorrence of a egparation between man and wife 
could in Keelf produce 90 great a ferment. I shall say nothing 
of the usual complaints of “ being prejudged,” * condemned 
unheard,” “unfairness,” “ partiality,” and so forth, the 
usaal changes rung by parties who have had, or are to have, 


| atrial; but 1 wes a littl surprised to find myself condemned 


without being favoured with the act of accusation, and to 
perceive in the absence of this portentows charge or charges, 
whatever it or they were to be, that every possible or impos. 
ainle crime was rumoured to sugniy its place, and taken for 


| granted. This could only occur in the case of a person very 
| sonch disliked; aud 1 knew no remedy, heaving already used 


, ane 


to thele extent whatever letle powers I nelght possces of 
pleasing ty society. 1 had no party in tesdiion, though ! was 
ahterwards, told, that there was one butt was not of my 
formation, nor Gid 1 then know of its existence none in 
Iiterature ; and in politics 1 had voted with the Whigs, with 


precisely thet importance whiche Whig votepessemestt thass 
Tory days, and with such porsenal acqualytance with ti, 
teadere in Both houses as the society in which I Mved sanc. 
tioned, but without claim er expectation of any thing like 
friendship from any one, except a few young men. of my own 
age and standing, and a few others more advamoed tn Liss, 
which laet {thad been my fortune to serve in clreumstaness 
of difficulty. This was, in fact, to atand alene: and 1 reeol. 
lect, some time after, Madame de Stal said to ase to Switser. 
land, “ You should act have warred with the worhd — it wil! 
not do — it ié too strong always for any individual: I myself 
once tried it in early life, but it will not de.” 1 
aoqulesce in the truth of this remark ; but the world had 
done me the honour to begin the war; and assuredly, if 
peace is only to be obtained by courting and paying tribute to 
it, Lam not qualified to obtain {ts counteriance. I thought, 
in the words of Campbell, 


Then wed thee to an exiled lot, 
And if the world hath loved thoe not, 
Its absence may be borne." 


T recollect, however, that, having been much‘ hart by 
Romilly’s conduct, (he, having « general retainer for me, had 
acted as adviser to the adversary, alleging, on being re- 
minded of his retainer, that he had forgotten it, as his clerk 
had so many,) I observed that some of those who were now 
eagerly laying the axe to my roof-tree, might see their own 
shaken, and feel a portion of what they had inficted. — Hi, 
fell, and crushed him. 

1 have heard of, and belleve, that there are human beings 
so constituted as to be insensible to injuries ; but 1 believe 
that the best mode to avoid taking vengeance {s to get out of 
the way of temptation. I hope that [ may never have the 
opportunity, for 1 am ‘not quite sure that I could resist it, 
having derived from my mother something of the “ perfer- 
cidum ingeninm Scotorum.” I have not sought, and shall 
not seek it, and perhaps it may never come {n my path. I do 
not in this allude to the party, who might be right or wrong: 
but to many who made her cause the pretext of their own 
bitterness. She, indeed, must have long avenged me fn her 
own feelings ; for whatever her reasons may have been (and 
she never adduced them to me at least), she probably neither 
contemplated nor conceivad to what she became the means 
of conducting the father of her child, and the husband of her 
choice. 

So much for “‘ the general voice of his countrymen :" J 
will now speak of some in particular, 

In the beginning of the year 1817, an article appeared in 
the Quarterly Review, written, I believe, by Walter Scott ', 
doing great honour to him, and no disgrace to me, though 
both poetically and personally more than sufficiently favour- 
able to the work and the author of whom ft treated. It waa 
written at a time when a selfish man would not, and a timid 
one dared not, have said a word tn favour of either ; it was 
written by one to whom temporary public opinion had 
elevated me to the rank of a rival—_a proud distinction, and 
unmerited ; bat which has not prevented me from feeling as 
a friend, nor him from mote than corresponding to that 
sentiment. The article tn question was written wpon the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold; and after many observations, 
which it would as {It become me to repeat as to forget, con- 
vluded with “ a hope that 1 might yet retura to England.” 
How this expression was received in fngland itself 1 am not 
acquainted, but it gave great offence at Rome to the respect- 
able ten or twenty thousand English travellers then and 
there assembled. I did not vist Rome till some time after, 
so that l had no opportunity of knowing the thot: but J was 
informed, long afterwards, that the greatest indignation had 
deen manifested in the enlightened Angid-cincle of that year, 
which happened to comprise within it—ainidut a cdnsiderable 
leaven of Welbeck Street and Devonshire Place, broken 
lovee upon their travels several really wall-born and well- 


¥ {See Quertesty Review, wt. uel. p. 198.9 
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pred farafiles, who did not the less perticipate in the feeling 
of the hour. ‘* Way dhould he return to England?” was the 
general excl -I answer why? It is a question I have 
otcastonaliy asked myself, end { never yet could give it a 
satisfactory reply. f had then no thoughts of returning, and 
if 1 have any now, they are of business, and vot of pleasure. 
Amidst the thes that have been dashed to pieces, there are 
links yet entire, though the chain itself be broken. There 
are duties, and connections, which may one day require my 
presence--and T am a father. 1 have still some friends whom 
I wish to meet again, and, it may be, an enemy. These things, 
and those minuter details of business, which time accumulates 
during absence, in every man's affairs and property, may, and 
probably wiil, recall me to England ; but I shall return with 
the same feelings with which I left it, in respect to itself, 
though altered with regard to individuals, as I have been 
more or less informed of their conduct since my departure ; 
for it was only a considerable time after it that I was made 
acquainted with the real facts and full extent of some of their 
proceedings and language. My friends, like other friends, 
from conciliatory motives, withheld from me much that they 
could, and some things which they should have unfolded ; 
however, that which is deferred is not lost — but it has been 
no fault of mine that it has been deferred at all. 

. I have alluded to what is suid to have passed at Rome 


merely to show that the sentiment which I have described 


was not confined to the English in England, and as forming 
part ofmy answer to the reproach cast upon what has been 
called my “ selfish exile,” and my “voluntary exile.” 


| “ Voluntary” it has been; for who would dwell among 2 





people entertaining strong hostility againat him ? How ‘far it 


| has been “ selfish’ has been already explained. 


1 have now arrived at a passage describing me as having 


‘| yented my “spleen against the lofty-minded and virtuous 


men,” men “ whose virtues few indeed can equal ;"* meaning, 
1 humbly presume, the notorious triumvirate known by the 


‘| name of “ Lake Poets’ in their aggregate capacity, and by 


Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, when taken singly. I 
wish to say a word or two upon the virtues of one of those 
persons, public and private, for reasons which will soon 
appear. . 

When I tef England in April, 1816, i121 tn mind, in body, 
and in circumstances, I took up my residence at Coligny, by 
the lake of Geneva. The sole companion of my journey was 
a young physician !, who had to make his way in the world, 
and having seen very little of it, was naturally and laudably 
desirous of seeing more society than suited my present habits 
or my past experience. I therefore presented him to those 
gentlemen of Geneva for whom I had letters of introduction ; 
and baring thus seen him in a situation tc make his own way, 
retired for my own part entirely from society, with the ex- 
ception of one English family, Hving at about a quarter of a 
raile’s distance from Diodati, and with the further exception 
of some occasional intercourse with Coppet at the wish of 
Madame de Sta¥i. The English family to which I allude 
consisted of two ladies, a gentleman and his son, a boy of a 
year old. 8 

One of * these lafty-minded and virtuous men,” in the 
Words of the Edinburgh Magazine, made, I understand, 
about this time, or soon after, a tour in Switzerland. On his 
return to England, he circulated-—and, for anything I know, 
invented—a report, that the gentleman to whom I have 
alluded and myself were living in promiscuous intercourse 
with two sisters, “having formed a league of incest" (I quote 
tho words as they were stated to me), and indulged himself 
on the natural comments upon such a conjunction, which are 
sald to have been repeated publicly, with great complacency, 
by another of that poetical frateraity, of whom | shall say 
only, that even had the story been true, Ag should not have 
repeated it, ae far us it regarded myself, except in sorrow. 
The tale iteelf requires bet a word in enawer— the ladies 
Were mot sisters, nor in any degree connected, except by the 


1 IDr. Potideri — author of the “* Vacspire.“) 
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second marriage of thelr respective parents, s.widower ith 
a widow, both being the oMpring of former marriages; 
neither of them were, in 1816, wineteen 


803 | 


years old. “Pro- | 


miscuous intercoursd”’ could hardly have disgusted the great | 


patron of pantisocracy, (does Mr. Southey 


remember such-9 
scheme ?) but there was none. Ms 


How far this man, who, as.author of Wat Tyler, has been 


proglaimed by the Lord Chancellor guilty of a treasonable 
and blasphemous Mbel, and denounced in the House of 
Commons, by the upright and able member for Norwich, as 
a “ rancorous renegado,” be fit for ditting as a judge upon 
others, let others judge. He has said that for this expression 
“he brands William Smith on the forehead as a calumniator,” 
and that “the mark will outlast his epitaph.” How long 
William Smith’s epitaph will last, and in what words it will 
be written, I know not, but William Smith’s words form the 
epitaph itseif of Robert Southey. He has written Wat Tyler, 
and taken the office of poet laureate— he has, in the Life of 
Henry Kirke White, denominated reviewing “ the ungentle 
craft,” and has become a reviewer —he was one of the pro- 
jectors of a scheme, called “ pantisocracy,” for having all 
things, including women, in common, (query, common 
women 7) and he sets up as a moralist—he denounced the 
battle of Blenheim, and he praised the battle of Waterloo— 
he loved Mary Wollstoneraft, and he tried to blast the cha- 


racter of her daughter (one of the young females mentioned) . 


~~ be wrote treason, and serves the king — he was the butt of 
the Antijacobin, and he is the prop of the Quarterly Review ; 


licking the hands that smote him, eating the bread of ‘his | 


enemies, and internally writhing beneath his own contempt, 
—he would fain conceal, under anonymous bluster, and a 
vain endeavour to obtain the esteem of others, after having 
for ever lost his own, his leprous eense of his own degradation. 
What is there in such a man to“ envy?” Who ever envied 
the envious? Is it his birth, his name, his fame, or his 
virtues, that I am to “ envy?” I was born of the aristocracy, 
which he abhorred ; and am sprung, by my mother, from the 
kings who preceded those whom he has hired himself to sing. 
It cannot, then, be his birth. Asa poet, I have, for the past 


eight years, had nothing to apprehend from a competition ; |] 


and for the future, “ that life to come in every poet’s creed,” 
it is open to all. I will only remind Mr. Southey, in the 
words of a critic, who, if still Hving, would have annfhitated 
Southey's literary existence now and hereafter, as the sworn 
foe of charlatans and impostors, from Macpherson down- 
wards, that “those dreams were Settie’s once and Ogtiiby’s;"” 
and, for my own part, I assure him, that whenever he and his 
sect are remembered, I shall be proud to he “ forgot.” That 
he is not content with hia success as a poet may reasonably 
be believed.he has been the nine-pin of reviews ; the 
Edinburgh knocked him down, and the Quarterly act him 
up ; the government found him useful in the periodical line, 
and made a point of recommending his works to purchasers, 
so that he is occasionally bought, (1 mean his books, as well 
as the author,) and may be found on the same shelf, ff not 
upon the table, of moat Bf the gentlemen employed in the 
different offiess. With regard to his private virtues, I know 
nothing — of his principles, I have heard enough. As fer as 
having been, to the best af my power, benevolent to others, 
I do not fear the comparison; and for the errors of the 
passion#, was Mr. Southey ahvays so tranquil and stainless ? 
Did he never covet his velghbour’s wife? Did he never 


calunniate his neighbour's wife’s daughter, the offspring of | 


her he coveted ¥ So much for the apostle of pantisocracy. 
Of the “ lofty-minded, virtuous” Wordsworth, one anec- 


dote will suffice to speak his sincerity. In a conversation | 
with Mr... upon poetry, he concluded with, “ After all, I . 
would not give five shillings for ali that Geuthey has ever | 
written.” “Perhaps this caloulation might rather show his / 


estecan for Gve shillings than his low estimate of Dr. Southey; 
but considering that when he was in his need, and Southey 


had a shilling, Wordsworth is paid to bare had. generally | 


2 [itx-and Mav. Ghaltey, Mies Clercnent, and Master, Shelley.) 
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gixpence out of $2, it has an awkward sound in the way of 
valuation. This anecdote wag toki me by persons who, if 
quoted by name, would prove that its genealogy is poetical as 
well as trae, I can give my authority for this; and am ready 
to ailduce it alao for Mr. Bouthey’s circulation of the false- 
hood before mentioned. 

Of Coleridge, I shali say nothing — wy, he may divine. ! 

I have said miore of these people than J intended in this 

ng somewhat stirred by the remarks which indaced 
me to comnmentde upon the topic. I see nothing in thesemen, 
as poets, or as individuals — little in thetr talents, and less in 
their characters, to prevent honest mon from expressing for 
them considerable contempt, in prose or rhyme, as it may 
happen. Mr. Southey has the Quarterly for his field of 
rejoinder, and Mr. Wordsworth his postscripts to “ Lyrical 
Ballade,” where the two great instances of the sublime are 
taken from himeelf and Milton. “ Over her own sweet voice 
the atockdove broods ;” that is to say, sie has the pleasure of ; 
listening to harself, in common with Mr. Wordsworth upon 
most of his public appearances. “ What divinity doth hedga”’ 
these persons, that we should respect them? Is it Apollo? 
Are they not of those who called Dryden's Ode “ a drunken 
song ?”” who have discovered that Cray's Elegy is full of 
fauits, (see Coleridge's Life, vol. i, note, for Wordsworth’s 
kindness in pointing this out to him,) and have published 
what is allowed to be the very worst prose that ever was 
written to prove that Fope was no poct, and that William 
Wordsworth is ? 

In other points, are they respectable, or respected? Is it 
on the open avowal of apostasy, on the patronage of govern- 
mont, that their claim is founded ? Who is there who esteems 
those parri:!des of their own principies? They are, in fact, 
well aware that the reward of their change has been any 
thing but honour. The times have preserved a respect for 
political consistency, and, eren though changeable, honour 
the unchanged. Look at Moore: it will be long ere Southey 
meets with such a triumph in London as Moore met with in 
Dublin, even if the government subscribe for it, and set the 
money down to secret service, It was not lesa to the man 
than to the poet, to the tempted but unshaken patriot, to the 
not opulent bat focorruptible fellow-citizen, that the warm- 
hearted Irish paid the proudest of tributes. Mr. Southey 
may applaud bimself to the world, but he has his own 
heartiest contempt; and the fury with which he foams against 
all who stand in the phalanx which he forsook, is, as William 
Saaith described it, “ the rancour of the renegado,” the bad 
language of the prostitute who stands at the corner of the 


street, and showers her slang upon all, except those who may ‘ 
. ridge, had all of them a very natural antipathy te Pope ; and 


have bestawed upon her her “ little shilling.” 

Hence his quarterly overfiowings, political and Lterary, in | 
what he has himself termed “ the ungentle craft,” and his 
cspecial wrath against Mr. Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding that 
Hunt has done more for Wordsworth’s repatation, as a poet 
(such us it is), than ali the Lakers could in their interchange 
of self-praises for the Jast twenty-five years. 

And here 1 wish to say a few werds on the present atate 
of Engtish poetry. That this is the age of the decline of 
English postry will be doubted by few who have calmly con- 
tidered the subject. That thereare men of genius among the 
present poets makes little against the fact, because ft has 
boun well said, that “ next to him who forms the taste of his 
country, the greatest genius is he who corrupts it." No one 
has ever dented genius to 8, who corrupted not 
merely the taste of Italy, but that of all Europe for nearly a 
cextury. The great couse uf the present deplorable state of 
English poetry is 60 be attributed to that absurd and system. 


| 
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atic depreciation of Pope, in which, for the last fow. years, 
there bas been a kind of epidemical concurrence. Men of 
the most opposite opinions have united, upon this topic, 
Warton and Churchill began it, having borrowed the bint 
probably from the heroes of the Dunciad, and thelr own 
internal conviction that their proper reputation can be a; 
nothing til the most perfect and harmonious of poets... 
who, having no fault, has had Reason made his reproach —. 

was reduced to what they concelved to be his level ; but even 
they dared not degrade him below Dryden. Goldsmith, ang 
Rogers, and Campbell, his most successful 3 and 
Hayley, who, bowever feeble, has lef$ one poem “ tha: 
will not be willingly let die” (the Triumphs of Temper), 
kept up the reputation of that pure and perfect style; ang 
Crabbe, the first of living poets, hae almost equalled tho 
master. Then came Darwin, who was put down by a eingle 
poem in the Antijacobin®; and the Cruscans, from Merry to 
Jerningham, who were annihilated (if Nothing can be said to 


bo annihilated) by Gifford, the last of the wholesome asti. 


riats. 

At the same time Mr. Southey was favouring the public 
with Wat Tyler and Joan of Arc, to the great glory af the 
Drama and Epos. I beg pardon, Wat Tyler, with Peter 
Bell, was still in MS. ; and it was uot till after Mr. Southey 
had received his Malmsey butt, and Mr. Wordsworth 4 be. 
came qualified to gauge it, that the yreat revolutionary 
tragedy came before the public and the Court of Chancery, 
Wordaworth was peddling his tyrical ballads, aud brooding a 
preface, to be succeeded in due course by a postscript ; both 
couched in such prose as must give peculiar delight to those 
who have read the prefaces of Pope and Dryden; scarcely 
less celebrated for the beauty of their prose, than for the 
charins of their verse. Wordsworth is the reverse of Mo. 
Uère's gentleman who had been “ tulking prose all his life, 
without knowing it ;” for be thinks that he has been all his 


— — 
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life writing both prose and verse, and neither of what he - 


conceives to be such can be properly said to be either one or 
the other. Mr. Coleridge, the future sates, poet and seer of 


the Morning Post, (an honour also claimed by Mr. Fitz- | 


gerald, of the “* Rejected Addresses ',”) who ultimately 
prophesied the downfall of Buonaparte, to which he himselt 
matniy contributed, by giving him the nickname of " ihe 
Corsican,”’ was then employed in predicating the damnation 


of Dir. Pitt, and the desolation of England, in the two very | 


best copies of verses he ever wrote: to wit, the infernal 
ecloguo of“ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” and the “ Ode to 
the departing Year.’* 

These three personages, Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 


1 respect them for it, as the only uriginal feeling or principle 


' which they have contrived to preserve. But they bave been 


Joined in it by those who have joined them in nothing else: 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, by the whole heterogeneous 
masa of ving English poets, excepting Crabbe, Rogers, 
Gifford, and Campbell, who, both by precept and practice, 
have proved their adherence ; and by tue, who have shame- 
fully deviated in practice, but have ever loved and honoured 
Pope's poetry with my whole soul, and hope to do so til] my 
dying day. 1 would rather see all I have cver written Lining 
the same trunk lo which I actually read the eleventh bouk of 
a modern epic poem at Malta, in 1811, (1 opened it to take 
out a change after the paroxysm of a tertlan, in the absence 
of my servant, and found {t lined with the name of the maker, 
Eyre, Cockepur Street, and with the epic poetry alluded to,) 
than excrifice what | firraly bellove in as the Christianity of 


English poetry, the poetry of Pope. 


poets 


6 [Sir Jeraen Bland Burges's “ Richard 1." fee ants, p. 449.) 
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But the Edinburgh Reviewers, and the Lakers, and Hunt 
and his school, and every body else with thelr sctiool, and 
even Moore without a school, and dilettanti lecturers at in- 
stitutlons, ‘and elderty genttemen who translute and imitate, 

and young fadies who listen and repeat, baronets who draw 
—— for bad poets, and noblemen who 
let them dine with them in the country, the small body of the 
wits and.the great body of the blues, have latterly united in 
a depreciation, of which thetr fathers would have been as 
much ashamed as their children will be. In the meantime, 
what have we got instead ? The Lake school, which began 
with an epic poem, “ written in six weeks,” (so Joan of Arc 
proclaimed herself,) and finished with a ballad composed in 
twenty years, as “ Peter Boll's * creator takes care to Inform 
the few who will Inquire. What have we got instead? A 
deluge of filmiay and unintolligible romances, imitated from 
Scott and myself, who have both made the bet of our bad 
materials and erroneous system. What have we got instead ? 
Madoc, which is neither an epfc nor any thing else ? Tha- 
jaba, Kehama, Gebir, and such gibberish, written fn all 
metres and fa no language. Hunt, who had powers to have 
made “ the Story of Rimini” as perfect asa fable of Dryden, 
has thought fit to sacrifice his genius and his taste to some 
unintelligible notions of Wordsworth, which I defy him to 
explain. Moore has —— But why continue ? — All, with the 
exception of Crabbe, Rogers, and Campbell, who may be 
ecnsidered as having taken their station, will, by the blessing 
of God, survive their own reputation, without attaining any 
very extraordinary period of longevity. Of course there 
must be a still further exception in favour of those who, 
having never obtained any reputation at all, unless it be 
among provincial literati, and their own families, have none 
to lose ; and of Moore, who, as the Burns of Ireland, possesses 
a fame which cannot be lost. 

‘The greater part of the poets mentioned, however, have 
been able to gather together a few followers. A paper of the 
Connoisseur says, that “ it is observed by the French, that 
a cat, a pricat, and an old woman, are sufficient to constitute 
a religious sect in England."’ The same number of animals, 
with some difference in kind, will suffice for a poetical one. 
Ifwe take Sir Georgo Beaumont instead of the pricst, and 
Mr. Wordsworth for the old woman, we shall nearly complete 
the quota required ; but I fear that Mr. Southey will but in- 
differently represent the car, having shown himself but too 
distinctly to be of a specics to which that noble creature is 
peculiarty hostile. 

Nevertheless, I wil} not go so far as Wordsworth in his 
| postscript, who pretends that no great poct ever had imme- 
diate fame; which being interprated, means that William 
Wordsworth is not quite so much read by his cotemporaries 
as might be desirable. This assertion is as false as it is 
foolish. Homer's glory depended upon his present popu- 
larity: he recited, — and without the strongest impression of 
the moment, who would have gotten the Iliad by heart, and 


lr given it to tradition P Ennius, Terence, Plautus, Lucretius, 


Horace, Virgil, Zechylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Sappho, 
Anacrcon, Theocritus, all the great poets of antiquity, were 
the delight of thelr cotemporarics. The very existence of a 
poet, previous to the invention of printing, depended upon 
| his present popularity ; and how often has it impaired his 
| future fame ? Hardly ever. History informs us, that the 
best have come down to us. The reason is evident ¢ the 
Most popular found the greatest number of transcribers for 
thelr MSS.; and that the taste of their cotemporaries was 
corrupt can hardly be avouched by the moderns, the mightiest 
of whom have but berely approached them, Dante, Petrarch, 

Arlosto, and Tasso, were all the darlings of the cotemporary 
reader. Dante's poom was celebrated tong before his death ; 
and, not long after It, States negotiated for his ashes, and 


’ 1 [The wetlquows uss ender Milton's ploture, -~ 
“Xhree poets, in thove dimanst ages born,” dc.) 
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disputed for the sites of the composition ofthe Divina 
Commedia: Petrarch was crowned in the Capital. .,Arlosto 
waa permitted to pass free by the public robber whe had ead 
the Orlando Furioss, 1 would not recommend Mr, Words- 
worth to try the same experiment with his ' Smugglers, 
Tasso, notwithstanding the criticlems of the Cruscattt, 
would have been crowned in the Capitol, but for his 


It fs easy to prove the immediate popularity of the chief 
poets of the only modern nation in Europe that has a poetical 
language, the Italian. In our own Shakspeate, Spenser, 
Jonson, Waller, Dryden, Congreve, Pope, Young, Shenstone, 
Thomeon, Johnson, Guidemith, Gray, were all as popular in 
their lives as since. Gray's Elegy pleased instantly, and 
eternally. His Odes did not, nor yet do they, please ike ‘his 
Elegy. Miiton’s politics kept himdown. Bat the Epigram 
of Dryden |, and the very sale of his work, in proportion to 
the less reading time of its publication, prove him to have 
been honoured by his cotemporaries, I will venture to assert, 
that the sale of the Paradise Lost was greater in the first 
four years aftcr its publication, than that of “ The Excur- 
sion” in the same number, with the difference of noarly a 
century and a half between them of time, and of thousands 
in point of general readers. Notwithstanding Mr. Words- 
worth’s having pressed Milton into his service as one of 
those not presently popular, to favour his own purpose of 
proving that our grandchildren will read Aim (the said 
William Wordsworth), 1 would recommend him to begin 
first with our grandmothers. But he need not be alarmed; 
he may yet live to see all the envies pass away, as Darwin 
and Seward, and Hoole, and Hole*, and Hoyle? have passed 
away; but their declension will not be his ascension ; he is 
essentially a bad writer, and all the faflures of others can 
never strengthen him. He may have a sect, but he will 
never have a public; and his “audience” will always be 
** few,” without being “ fit,’’ — except for Bediam. 

It may be asked, why, having this opinion of the present 
state of poetry in England, and having had it long, as my 
friends and others well knew — possessing, or having pos- 
sessed too, as a writer, the car of the public for the time 
being — I have not adopted a different plan in my own com- 
positions, and endeavoured to correct rather than encourage 
the taste of the day. To this I would answer, that it is 
easier to perceive the wrong than to pursue the right, and 
that I have never contemplated the prospect “of filling 
(with Peter Bell‘, sce its preface) permanently a station in 
the literature of the country.” Those who know me best 
know this, and that I have been considerably astonished at the 
temporary success of my works, having flattered no person 
and no party, and expressed opinions which are not those of 
the general reader. Could I have anticipated the degree of 
attention which has been accorded me, assuredly I would have 
studied more to deserve it. But I have lived in fer countries 
abroad, or in the agitating world at home, which was not 
favourable to study or reflection ; so that almost ali I have 
written has been mere passion,—-passion, it istrue, of diferent 
kinds, but always passion; for in me (if it be not an ‘Trishiem 
to say 20) my tndiférence was a kind of passion, the result of 
experience, and not the philosophy ofnature. Writing grows a 
habit, like a woman’s gallantry ; there are women who have 
had no intrigue, but few who have had but one only ; so there 
are millions of men who have never written a book, but few 
who have written only one. And thus, baving written once, 
I wrote on; encouraged no doubt by the success of the 
moment, yet by no moans anticipating its duration, and, [ will 
venture to say, scarcely even wishing ft. But then [ did 
other things besides write, which by no means contributed 
either to improve my writings or my prosperity. 

Ihave thus expressed publicly upon seri ccenal ar hraas 
the opinion I have long entertained and expressed of it to all 
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We have auked it, and to some who would rather not have 
heard &%: as } toll Moore not very téng ‘ago, “ we are all 
, att Campbel.”"1 Without 
being ‘old'in years, 1 am old i days, and do not feel the 
adequate tpirtt within me to attempt a work which should 
show what 1 think right in poetry, and must content myself 
with having denowtiosd What is wrong. Thete are, 1 trust, 
younger spirits rising ap in England, who, escaping the con- 
tagion which has swept away poetry from our literature, will 
recall dt to thelr country, such as it once wos and may stilt 
In tie meantiine, the dest sign of amendment will be re- 
pertence, and new and frequent editions of Pope and 


Dryden. 

There will be found as comfortable metaphysics, and ten 
times more poetry, in the “ Essay on Man,” than in the 
‘ Rxcursion.” Hf you search for passion, where is it to be 
found stronget than in the epistie from Eloisa to Abelard, or 
in Palamon and Arcite? Do you wish for invention, imagin- 
ation, sublimity, character? seek them in the Rape of the 
Lock, the Fables of Dryden, the Ode of Saint Cecilia’s Day, 
and Absalom and Achitophel: you will discover in these two 
poets oly, aff for which you must ransack innumerable 
metres, and God only knows how many writers of the day, 
without finding a tittle of the same qualities,— with the 
addition, too, of wit, of which the latter have none. I have 
not, however, forgotten Thomas Brown the Younger, nor 
the Fudge Family?, nor Whistiecraft ; but that is not wit — 
it is humour. I will say nothing of the harmony of Pope and 
Dryden in comparieon, for there is not a living poet (except 
Rogers, Gifford, Campbell, and Crabbo,) who can write an 
heroic couplet. The fact is, that the exquisite beauty of 
thelr versification has withdrawn the public attention from 
thetr other excellences, as the rulgar eye will rest more upon 
the splendour of the uniform than the quality of the troops. 
It is this very harmony, particularly in Pope, which has 
raised the vulgar and atrocious cant against him: — because 
his versification is perfect, it is assumed that it is his only 
perfection ; because his truths are so clear, it is asserted that 
he has no invention ; and because he {s always intelligible, it 
is taken for granted that he has no genius. We are sneer 
ingly told that he is the “ Poet of Reason,” as if this was a 
reason for his being no poet. Taking passage for passage, I 
will undertake to cite more lines teeming with guagination 
from Pope than from any fo living poets, be they who they 
may. To take an instance at random from a species of com- 
position not very favourable to imagination —- Satire: set 
down the character of Sporus’, with all the wonderful play of 
fancy which is scaitered over it, and place by its side an equal 
number of verses, from any two existing poets, of the same 
power and the same variety — where will you find them ? 

I merely mention one instance of many, in reply to the in- 


* 





educated genil, found it sasier to distort themsnives to the 
new moddis than to toll after the symmetry of iim who ‘had 
enchanted their fathers. Thay were besides smitton by being 
told that the new school were to revive the language of 
Queen Blizaheth, the true English; as fy in the 
reign of Queen Anne wrote no better than French, by a 
species of literary treason. 

Blank verse, which, unless in the drania, no one 
Milton ever wrote who could rhyme, became the order of the 
day, - or elsa such rhyme as looked still blanket than the 
verse without it. 1 am aware that Johnson has sald, after 
some hesitation, that he could not “ prevall upon himself to 
wish that Milton had been a rhymer.” The opinions of thet 
truly great man, whom It is also the present fashion to decry, 
will ever be received by me with that deference which time 
will restore to him from all; but, with all humility, I am not 
persuaded that the Paradise Lost would not have been more 
nobly conveyed to posterity, not perhaps in heroic couplets, 
although even hey could sustain the subject if well balanced, 
but in the stansa of Spenser or of Tasso, of in the terza 
rima of Dante, which the powers of Milton could easily have 
grafted on our language. The Seasons of Thomson would 
have been better in rhyme, although still inferfor to his 
Castle of Indolence; and Mr. Southey's Joan of Are no 
worse, although it might have taken up six months instead 
of weeks in the composition. I recommend also to the lovers 
of lyrica the perusal of the present laureate’s Odes by the 
side of Dryden's on Saint Cecilia, but let him be sure to read 
Jirst those of Mr. Southey. 

To the heaven-born genii and inspired young scriveners of 
the day much of this will appear paradox : it will appear sv 
even to the higter order of our critics; but it was a truism 
twenty years agy, and it wil] be a re-acknowledged truth fn 
ten more. In the meantime, I will conclade with two quo- 
tations, both intended for some of my old classical friends 
who have still enough of Cambridge about them to think 
themselves honoured by having had John Dryden ag a pre- 
decessor in their college, and to recoliect that their earliest 
English pleasures were drawn frofm the ‘* Jittle 
nightingale” of Twickenham. Tho first is from the notes to 
the Poem of the “ Friends.” * 

“ It is only within the last twenty or thirty yoars that those 
notable discoveries in criticiam have been made which have 
taught our recent versifiers to undervalue this energetic, 
melodious, and moral poet. The consequences of this want 
of due esteem for a writer whom the good sense of our prede~ 
cessors had raised to his proper station have been NUMEROUS 
AND DEGRADING ENOUGH. This is not the place to enter into 
the subject, even as far as it affécts our poctical numbcra 
alone, and there is inatter of more importance that requires 
present reflection.” 

The second is from the volume of a young person learning 
to write poctry, and beginning by teaching the art, Hear 
him :> 





A littie before, the manner of Pope is termed, 
' * & sctsm, ® 
Nurtured by. and barbarism, 
Made aout A o blush for this his land.’’3 


I thought “ foppery” was a consequence of refinement! 
but nimporte. 

‘The above will suffice to show the notions entertained by 
the new performers on the English lyre of him who made it 
most tuneadle, and the great improvements of their own 
“ varlasioni.”” 

The writer of this {s a tadpole of the Lakes, a young 
disciple of the six or seven new schools, in which he has 
learnt to write such lines and such sentiments as the above. 
He says “ easy was the task” of imitating Pope, or it may be 
of equaliing him, 1 presume. 1 recommend him to try before 
he {e so ‘positive on the subject, and then compare what he 
will have shen written and what he has new written with the 
humblest and earliest compositions of Pope, produced in 
years still) more youthful than those of Mr. Keats when he 
invented his new “ Essay on Criticism,” entitled “ Sleep and 
Poetry” (an ominous title), from whence the above canons 
are taken. Pope’s was written at nineteen, and published at 
twenty-two. 

Such are the triumphs of the new schools, and such their 
scholars. The disciples of Pope were Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Rogers, Campbell, Crabbe, Gifford, Matthias+, Hayley, and 
the author of the Paradise of Coquettes5; to whom may be 
added Richards, Heber, Wrangham, Biand, Hodgson, Meri- 
vale, and others who have not had their full fame, because 
* the race is not always to the awift, nor the battle to the 
strong,’’ and because there is a fortune in fame as in all other 
things. Now, of all the new schools—— I say all, for, “ like 
Legion, they are many’’—has there appeared a single 


1 Jt wae at least a grommar “ school.” 
2 So spelt hy the euthor. 
3 Asa balance to these lines, and to the sense and sentiment of the new 
as whl ee cone passage or two from Fope’s earliest poems, taken 
i= 


Envy her own snakes —— 
And Persecution 1neUrn om wheel, 
There Faction roar, Rebctiion bite her chain, 
XX theta, 


And Puries for bleod in vain.” 

* gel che somber 
a rc ; 

——„X shining unfold, 

His painted wings, and brews flames with gold. 
5¢ Round breken colunsm clasping ivy twined, 

O'er heaps of rain staik'd she stately hind ; 

fox obscene tonabs 


The 
And savage —— the sacred quires." 


“ Hall, bards —— born in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 
honours with increase of agus grow. 
down flow ; 


out to be the Master's own compositions. 
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webdler: who hes net. made his maser sshemmed of, hin? 
unless it be Sotheby, who has everybody, and ocea· 


respect. be it spoken, none.of his imltaters did muck honour | 


to the original, except Hogg, the Ettrick shephesd, until. the 
appearance of “ The Bridal of Triermain,” and “ Herald 

Dauntless,” whiek in the opinion of some equalled if not. aut 
passed, him; and lo! after three or four years they turned 


or "tother fellow, made a follower of renown? 
Wilson. never did well till he set up for himself in the “ City 
of the Plague.” Has Moore, or any other living writer of 
reputation, had a tolerable imitator, or rather-disriple? Now, 
it ls remarkable, that almost all the followers.of Pope, whom 
Lbave named, have produced beautiful and standard works; 
and it was not the number of his imitators who finally hust his 
fame, but the despair of imitation, and the case of aot imitating 
bim sufficiently. This, and the same reason which induced 
the Athenian burgher to vote for the banishment of Aristides, 
“pecadise he was tired of always hearing him called the Just,” 
have produced the temporary exile of Pope from the State of 
Literature. But the term of his ostracism will expire, and 
the sooner the better, not for him, but for those who banished 
him, and for the coming generation, who 


‘* Will blush to find their fathers were his foes.” 


I will now return to the writer of the article whick has 
drawn forth these remarks, whom I honestly take to be Joka 
Wilson, a man of great powers and acquirements, well known 
to the public as the author of the “ City of the FPlague,'* 
* Isle of Palms,” and other productions. 1 take the liberty 
of naming him, by the same species of courtesy which has 
induced him to designate me as the author of Don Juan. 
Upon the score of the Lake Poets, he may perhaps recall to 
mind that I merely express an opinion long ago entertained 
and specified in a letter to Mr. James Hogg ?, which he the 
sald James Hogg, somewhat contrary to the law of pens, 
showed to Mr. John Wilson, in the year 1814, as he himself 
informed me in his answer, telling me by way of apology that 
“he'd be d——d if he could help it; and I am not con- 
scious of anything like “‘ envy or “ exacerbation’ at this 
moment which induces me to think better or worse of 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge as poets than I do now, 


« Thas, wh view some wel Pa do: 
‘The world's just wonder, nd evea tune; O ome’ 


we are told so in such lines as I 

verses of the “no poet.” Must we of Jebnson, 
‘Oy fe not a peel, where ia: fo be ¥° Bven in descriptive 
pestis, ine lowed depertes the art, he will be found, on a fair exa- 


” and otiiet poems. ; 
7 i Masy Russel tford, author of * Christin, ot the Maid of the 
Seat se * Wallington Hall,? ⏑— 
8 Min Francis published, in 1815,“ Giz Willibert de Wavertey; 
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| painter, painting In the pope's cha- 
t pel the portraiture of hell and 
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‘aithough ¢ de know one. or two things more which have 
added to my contempt for: them as‘tndtie 

‘And. in returs for ‘Mr. Witson's tevective |, 1 ahall content 
myself with asking one question; Did he never compose, 
— ——— parody ar parodies upon the Psalms (of 

this deponent saith not), in certain jovial ment+ 
— — ponds igh it is uot that I think any 
great harm if he did ; because it seems to mo that all depends 
upon the intention ef such a parody. If it be meant to throw 
ridicule on the sacred original, it is # stn ; if it be intended to 
burlesque the subject, or to inculcate a moral truth, 
it is nowe.: If it were, the Unbelirvers’ Creed, the many 
political parodies of various parts of the Scriptures and 
liturgy, particularly a celebrated one of the Lord's Prayer, 
and the beautifal meral paratie In favour of ‘toleration by 
Franklin, which has often been taken for a real extract from 
Genesis, would ull be sins, of a damning nature. But I wish 
to know if Mr. Wilson ever has done this, and (fhe has, why 
he should be so very afigry with similar portions of Don 
Jaan ¥— Did no “ parody profane ” —— in any of the 
earlier nunibers of Biackwood's Magazine ? 

I wilt mow conclude this long answer to a short article, 
repenting of having said so much in my own defence, and s0 
Uetle on the ** crying, teft-hand fallings off and national de- 
fections” of the poetry of the present day. Having said this, 
1 can hardly be expected to defend Don Juan, or any other 

“ living” poetry, and shali not make the attempt. And 
although 3 do not think that Mr. John Wilson has in this 
Instance treated me with candour or consideration, | trust 
that the tone I have used in speaking of him personally 
will prove that I bear him as little malice as I really believe 
at the bottom of his heart he bears towards me ; but the duties 
of an editor, like those of a tax-gatherer, are paramount und 
peremptory. I have done. 

BYRON. 





Note |C}. —Loap Bacox’s Arorururo us. See 
Pp. 665.4 


Bacon's APOPHTREG MS. OBSERVATIONS. 


9. 

Michael Angelo, the famous This was sof the por- 
trait of a cardinal, but of 
the pope's master of the 
damned souls, made one of the ceremonics. 
damned souls so lke 3 cardinal 

that wap his enemy, as everybody 

at fret sight knew it: whereupon 

the cardimal complained to Pope 

Clement, humbly praying it might 

ve defaced. The pope said to him, 

Why, you keaw tery well I hare 

nower to deliver a sedi out of pur- 
gatery, but not out of hell. 


Alexander, sfter the bettie of lt was after the battle 


ape fl masters of issus and during the 
.sloge of Tyre, and not 
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18. 
Antigonus, when it was told hima 


that the esemy had such volleys of - 


arrows that they did hide the sun, 
said, That falis out well, for it la hot 
weather, and so we shail fight in the 


162. 

There wasa philosopher that dis» 
puted with Adrian the Emperor, 
and did it but weakly. One of his 
friends that stood by afterwards 
said unto him, Methinks you were 
not like yourself last day, in argu- 
ment with the Emperor: 1 could 
have answered better myself. Why, 
said the philosopher, would you 
have me contend with him that 
commands thirty legions ? 

164, 


There was one that found a great 
mass of money digging under ground 
in his grandfather’s house and being 
somewhat doubtful of the case, sig- 
nified it to the emperor that he had 
found such treasure. The emperor 
made a reacript thus: Use ft. He 
writ back again, that the sum was 
greater than his state or condition 
could use. The emperor writ a vew 
reseript thus: Abuse it. 

178. 

One of the seven was wont to say, 
that laws were like cobwebs: where 
the small files were caught, and the 
great break through. 


209, 
An orator of Athens sald to De- 
mosthenes, The Athenians will kill 
you ifthey wax mad, Demosthenes 


Augustis 
— — during the reign of 
Adrian. 


This happened to the 
father of Herodes Atti. 
cus, and the answer was 
made by the Emperor 
Nerva, who deserved 
that his name should 
have been stated. by the 
“ greatest — wisest — 
meanest of mankind.” 4 


This was said by Ana- 
charsis the Scythian, 
and not by a Greek. 


This was wot said by 
Demosthenes, but to 
Demosthenes by Pio- 


replied, And they will kill yeu, if con. 


they be in good sense. 
221, 

There was a philosopher about 
Tiberius that, looking into the 
nature of Caius, said of hiin, That 
he. was mire mingled with blood, 


97. 

There was a king of Hungary 
tank a bishop in battle, and kept 
him prisoner: whercupon the pope 
writ a monitory to him, for that he 
had broken the privilege of holy 
church and taken his son: the king 
eent an embassage to him, and acnt 
withal the armour wherein the 
bishop was taken, and this only in 
writing — Vide aum hac eit ventis 

filti tui? Kuow now whether this 
be thy son‘s coat ? 


267, 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had 
a petition offered him divers tines 
by.an old woman, and answered he 
had no lelsure; wherenpon the 
woman said aloud, Why thon give 
over to be king. 


This was not said of 


Calus (Caligula, f pre- | 
sume, is intended by | 


Caius), but of TYherius 
himself, 


This reply was not 
made by aking of Hum- 
gary, but sent by Ri- 
chard the First, Cœur de 
Lion, of England to tiv 
Pope, with the breast- 
plate of the bishop of 
Beauvais. 


This did not happen 
to Demetrius, but t: 
Philip King of Macedon. 
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APPENDIX. 


VOLTAIRE. 
Having stated that Bacon was frequently incorrect in his 


citations from ‘history, I baye thought it necessary in what | 


ao great a name (however trifiing), to support the 
assertion by such facts as more y occur to me. 
They are but trifles, and yet for such trifles a schoolboy 
would be whipped (if still in the fourth form) ; and Voltaire 
for half 2 dozen similar errors has been treated as a superfi- 
clal writer, notwithstanding the testimony of the learned 
Warton ; —~‘* Voltaira, a writer of much deeper research than 
is imagined, and the first who has displayed the literature and 
custome of the dark ages with any degree of penctration and 
comprehension.”! For another distinguished testimony to 
Voltaire’s merits in literary research, see also Lord Uolland’s 
excelient Account of the Life and Writings of Lope de Vega, 
vol. 1. p. 915. edition of 1817, 3 

Voltaire has even been termed “a shallow fellow,” by 
some of the same school who called Dryden's Ode “ a 
drunken song ;".—a achool (as it is called, 1 presume, from 
their education being still incomplete) the whole of whose 
filthy trash of Epics, Excursions, &c. &c. &c. is not worth 
the two words in Zaire, ‘‘ Yous pleurcx?,” or a single speech 
of Tancrod:—-a school, the apostate lives of whose renegadoes, 
with thelr tea-drinking neutrality of morals, and their con- 
venient treachery in politics —in the record of their accumu- 
lated. pretences to virtue can produce no actions (were all 
their good deeds drawn up in array) to equal or approach the 
sole defence of the family of Calas, by that great and un- 
equalled genius —the universal Voltalre. , 

I have ventured to remark on these little inaccuracies of 
“the greatest genius that England, or perhaps any other 
country, ever produced 4,” merely to show our national in- 
justice in condemning generally the greatest genius of France 
for auch inadvertencies as these, of which the highest of 
Engtand has been no less guilty. Query, was Bacon a greater 
intellect than Newton ? 


CAMPBELL. 5 


Being in the humour of criticism, U shall proceed, after 
having ventured upon the slips of Bacon, to touch upon one 
or two as trifling in their edition of the British Poets, by the 
justly celebrated Campbell. But Ido this in good will, and 
trust it will be so taken. If anything could add to my 
opinfon of the talents and true feeling of that gentleman, it 
would be his classical, honest, and triumphant defence of 
Pope, against the vulgar cant of the day, and its existing 
Grub-street. 

The inadvertencics to which I allude are, — 

Firstly, in speaking of Anstey, whom he accuses of having 
taken “his leading characters from Smoiicit."” Anstey’s Bath 
Guide was published in 1766. Smollett’s Humphry Clinker 
(the only work of Smollett'a from which Tabitha, &c. &c, 
coud have been taken) was written during Srollett’s iaet 
residence at Leghorn in 1770—" Argel,” if there has been 
any borrowing, Anstey must be the creditor, and not the 
debtor. I refer Mr. Campbell to his own data in his lives of 
Smollett and Anstey. 

Secondly, Mr. Campbell says in the life of Cowper (note to 
page 358, vol, vil.) that he knows not to whom Cowper 
alludes in these lincs :— 


* Nor he who, for the bane of thousands born, 
Bullt God a church, and langh'd his word to scorn.” 


M 
1. 

L2aä vonalte apped wae ne mation more ignorant of its 
Ne hours’ literature Miran the Ponce @ fitet expesed, and then cor- 
rected, thin neglect in his is ne writer to whom the 
ansL-= =? ash) nations, y of England, are eo indebted for the 
ettension of thele fame in , and, through in ————— 
————— and in 
Promoting the Mtarary intercettren bet and country, and. in 
celebrating fi exe} alte of » Fe, 6 ree 
——— ond Hear oe with ee crear ts ee 

wt "his pocuslonal exaggeration of feulty 3 the authers 
of 1 he out thelr benation, wore Rand — berond tho 
nation ut hts wack would find ke difficult to 

speaking of foreign titer- 


4 
The Calvinist meant Voltaire, and the vburch of Fernoy, 
with its “ Deo erexit Voltaire,” . 
Thiedly, in the life of Burns, Mr. Campbell quotes Shak~ 
speare thas :— is 
* To 
Or 





d refined gold, to pain R 
pap oat — © aa ee —— iad 

This version by no means improves the original, which ts as 
follows ;.— — 

* To gud refined to paint the idly, | 

To a — on we vighet,” Sic King John. 

A great poet quoting another should be correct : he should 
also be accurate, when he accuses a Parnadsian brother of 
that dangerous charge “ borrowing: a poet had better 
borrow anything (excepting money) than the thoughts of 
another--they are always sure to be reclaimed ; but it fu very 
hard, having heen the lender, to be denounced a8 the debtar, 
as is the cnse of Anstey versus Smollett. 

As there is “ honour amongst thieves,” let there be some 
amongst poets, aud give each his due,—none can afford to 
give it more than Mr. Campbell himself, whe, with a high 
reputation for originality, and a fame which cannot be 
shaken, is the only poct of the times (except Rogers) who can 
be reproached (and in him it is indeed a reproach) with having 
written too little. 


Rarenna, Jan. 182). 


Conversations of Lornp Byron, aS RELATED sy 
Tuomas Mepwin, Esq., COMPARED WITH 4 Poxr- 
TION OF His Loxpsirr’s CoRRESFONDENCE, 


Tae volume of “ Lord Byron’s Conversations” with Mr, 
Medwin contain several statements relative to Mr, Murray, 
his lordship’s publisher, against which, however exception- 
able they might be, he was willing to trust his defence to the 
private testimony of persons acquainted with the real par- 
ticulars, and to his general character, rather than resort - 
to any kind of public appeal, to which he bas ever been 
exceedingly averse. But friends, to whose judgment Mr. 
Murray is bound to defer, having decided that such an appeal 
upon the occasion is become a positive duty on his part, he 
hopes that he shall not be thought too obtrusive in opposing 
to those personal allegations extracts from Lord Byron's 
own letters, with the addition of a few brief notes of neces- 
sary explanation. 


Carr. Mupwikx, p. 167. 


“ Murray offered me, of his own accord, 10002. a canto for 
Don Juan, and afterwards reduced ft to 500/. on the plea of 
piracy, and complained of my dividing one canto into two, 
because I happened to say something at the end of the third 
canto of having done ao." 


Loap Brron’s Letren. 
Ravenna, February 7, 
‘Dees Murray, 2 ry 7, 1820. 


“ J have copied and cut the third canto of Don Juan 
INTO TWO, because it was too long, and I tell you this before. 


never would be ab’ acever whe to those 
shgacity and  Nectiee | His —*5* woald — — 
exuberance of w a Information sveceed 
showing that a want of wit by nd means implies an exuberance of fitfer 
ation, « Jone Hor saxo.) : 


vous adoral, aendonre, 
—— le désirez, 
Sotts une autre fob... Zuley, youve plavners >” . 
Zaire, acte iv. op. ids 


4 Pee, me Spence’s Anaodeten, p. 286. Malone's edition. 
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hand, becatne, te cass of any you and ine, 


these too are oniy to.go for cotm,.as this was the original form 
and in fact the two.tegether ere not longer than-one Uf the fird; 
so remember, that I have not made thit diviston (0 DOUBLE upon 


wou, bed merely to suppress some tediousness in the aspect of |. 


the thing. I should have sereed you a pretty irick if I had 
sent you, for example, cantos of fifty stanzas cach,” 


Carr. Menwin, p. 169. ‘ 


* Ydon’t wish to quarrel with Murray, but it seems in- 
evitable. I had no reason to be pleased with him the other 
day. Galignani wrote to me, offering to purchase the copy- 
right of my works, in order to obtain an exclusive privilege 
of printing them in France. I might have made my own 
terms, and put the money in my own pocket; {instead of 
which, I enclosed Galignani’s letter to Murray, in order 
that he might conclude the matter as he pleased. He did 
90, very advantageously for his own interest ; but never had 
the complaisance, the common politeness, to thank me, or 
acknowledge my letter.” 


Lorp Byron's Lerran. 
Ravenna, Sbre 4, 1820. 

“ Thave received from Mr. Galignans the enclosed ieticrs, 
duplicates, and receipts, which will explain themselves. As 
the poems are your property by purchase, right, and justice, 
ALL MATTERS OF PUBLICATION, $c. §c. ARE FOR YOU TO DECIDE 
uron. J know not how far my compliance with Mr. G.'s re. 
quest might be legal, and I doubt that it would not be honest. 
Fa case you choose to arrange totth him, I enclose the permits 
te gou, and én so doing I wash my hands of the business alto. 
gether. ZI sign them merely to enable you to exert the power 
gou justiy possess more properly. Iwill have nothing to do 
setth i further, except in my answer to Mr. Galignani, to 
state that the letters, &c. Gc. are sent to you, and the causes 
thereef. If you can check these foreign pirates do; {f not, prut 
the permissive papers in the fre. I can have mo view nor 
oliject whatever but to secure to you your property.” 


Nors.— Mr. Murray derived no advantage from the pro- 
posed agreement, which was by no means of the importance 
here aseribed to it, and therefore was never attempted to be 
carried into effect: the documents alluded to are still in his 


possession. 


Carr. Mapwin, pp. 169—17). 


“ Murray has long prevented the ‘ Quarterly’ from abusing 
me. Some of their bullles have had their fingers itching to 
be at me; but they would get the worst of it ‘in a set-to. 

* Murray and I have dissolved all connection: he had the 
choice of giving uy me or the Navy List. There was no 
hesitation which way be should decide: the Admiralty carried 
the day. Now for the Quarterly: their batteries wil] be 
opened ; but I can fire broadsides too. They have been let- 
ting off lote of squibs end crackers against me, but they only 
wake a neise and «© ©," 

“6 Werner’ was the last book Murray published for me, 
and three months after came out the Quarterly’s article on 
my Plays, when * Marino Fallero* was noticed fur the first 
time.” 

Loan Braow's Lavras. 

Genoa, Wbre 25, 1892. 

* J had sent you back the Quarterig without perusnl, having 
resolved to read no more revinus, gout, bad, or indifferent ; but 
subo can control Ais fate? * Galignani,’ ta whom my English 
studies are confiead, has forwarded a copy Of af least one half 
of it in his iniigfatigadic weekly compliation, and a3,‘ like ho. 
nour, i: canes uninebed for,’ I have jecknd through it. 1 must 
aay that upon the woanite:-thet ts, the whole of the uit2 which 
I have read (for the other half is to be the sagenent of Gai.’s 
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next week's ciroular) — it is certainty handsome, aud anything 
but unkind or unfatr.” 


Nos. - The passage about the Admiralty is unfounded in 
fact, and uo otherwise deserving of notice than te mark ity 
absurdity ; and with regard to the “ Quarterly Review,” hi, 
lordship well kwew that it was established, and constantly 
conducted, on principies which absolutely excluded Mr, Muy. 
iapliod in 





Cart. Maowin, p. 168. 


* Because I gave Mr. Murray one of my poems, he wantes 
to make me believe that Ihad made hima present ef 
others, and hinted at some lines in ‘ English Bards’ that were 
certainly to the point. But I have altered my mind con. |: 
siderably upon ¢hat subject : as l once hinted te him, } se» |! 
no reason why @ man should not profit by the sweat of his 
brain as well as that of his brow, &c.; besides, 1 was poor at 
that time, and have no idea of aggrandizing booksellers," 


Loxp Brron’s Lerren. 
“ 
“ Dear Sir, January 2, 1816, 


“‘ Your aftr is Wberal in the extreme, and much more || 
than the two poems can possibly be worth—— but J cannot accept 
» nor will not. You are most welcome to them, a2 additions 
to the collected volumes, without any demand or expectation un 
my part whatever. 
* BYRON. 


“TP. S.J have enclosed your draft TORN, for fear of ac. 
cidents by the way.-—I wish you would not ace ea : 
in mine ; it ts not from a disdain of the universal {dol — nor 
from a present superfiutfy of his treasures - I can assure you, 
that Ircfuse to worship him— but what és right is right, and 
must not yield to circumstances. 

* To J. Murray, Esq.” 


Nort. — The above letter relates to a draft for 1,000 
guineas, offered by Mr. Murray for two poems, the Siege of 
Corinth snd Parisina, which his lordship had previously, at 
a short interval, presented to Mr. Murray as donations. —- 
Lord Byron was afterwards induced by Mr. Murray's earnest 
persuasion, to accept the 1,000 guineas, and Mr. Murray has 
his lordship’s assignment of the copyright of the two pieces 
accordingly. 





Carr. Mepwin, p. 166. 


“ Murray pretends to have lost money by my writings, 
and pleads poverty; but if he is poor, which ts somewhat 
problematical to me, pray who {s to blame ? 

‘ Mr. Murray is tender of my fame. How kind in him! 
He is afraid of my writing too fast. Why ? because he has a 
tender regard for his own pocket, and dove not like the look 
of any new acquaintance in the shape of a book of mine, till 
he has seen his old friends In a variety of new faces; ID 257, 
disposed of a vast many editions of the former works. I 
dgn’t know what wéuld become of me without Douglas Kin- 
naird, who hes always been my best and kindest friend. It 
is not easy to deal with Mr. Murray,” 


NXorn. - Iin the numerous letters revelved. ty Mr. Murray 
yearly from Lord Byron (who, in writing them, waa not ac- 
customed to revtrain the expression of his feelings), not one 
hes any tendency towards the here thrown out: 
the incongruity of which will be evident fron the fact of 
Mr. Murray baving paid at various times, for the copyright 
pier — poems, sims amounting to upwards of 

5,000., oy 
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411 | 
joined, ‘the second. of them written by Lerd Byron a few 


Chlide Hareid, I. EI. ° - £ 00 
— — ti aa ” - 41,576 weeks before his death, and the last addressed by his tord- 
— — TY, » %,860 ship's valet to Mr. Murray as one of his deceased mastet’s 
Giaour 2 — 2 most confidential friends. 
Bride of Abydos - - - 525 
Corantr ~ e * 585 
teva”. % F 700 Logo Pruonm's Lerrans. . 
Shege of Corinth , we. ped “ May Sth, 1819. 
——— ‘ c 315 “ F have a great respect for your good and gextiemaniy 
— — 3 qualities, and return your personal friendship towards mee. 
anfred . ; . * eeee86, You deserve and possess the esteem of those whose 
Beppo . esteem is worth having, and of none more (however useless it 
Don Juan, I. II. - 41,585 
! Hid. IY. V. ac a 
Lv. V. - - 1,585 Yours, very truly 
Doge of Venice « - - 1,050 : “ BYBON. vs 
Sardanapaius, Cain, and Foscari ° 1,100 : 
Maseppe ew : F * Missolonght, Feb, 25, 1834. 
—— : c . 450 “Ihave heard from Mr. Dougias Kinnaird that you 
undries stale a report of a satire on Mr. Gifford having arrived from 
£ 15,455 Italy, said to be written by ut, but that vou do not believe it ; 


— — — — — — — — — —— — — — — —— — —— — — — — — 





Cart. Mepwin, p. 170. 


“ My differences with Murray are not over. When he 
purchased ‘ Cain,’ ‘ The Two Foscari,’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
he sent me a deed, which you may remember witnessing. 


Well; after its return to England it was discovered that 
* * * * & » * 


+ Ld ? ® * * * 


But J shall take no notice of it.“ — 


Norx. — Mr. Murray of course cannot answer a statement 
which he does not see; but pledges himself to disprove any 
jnculpation the suppressed passage may contain, whenever 
disclosed. He has written twice to Captain Medwin's pub- 
ligher, desiring, as an act of justice, to have the passage 
printed entire in any new edition of the book, and in the 
mean time to be favoured with a copy of it. As this has not 
yet been obteined, and as the context seems to imply that it 
accuses him of endeavouring to take some pecuniary advan~ 
tage of Lord Byron, he thinks he shall be forgiven for stating 
the following circumstances. 

Mr. Murray having accidentally heard that Lord Byron 
was in pecuniary difficulties, immediately forwarded 1,500/. 
to him, with an assurance that another such sum should be 
at his service in a few months; and that, if such assistance 
should not be sufficient, Mr. Murray would be ready to sell 
the copyright of all his lordship's works for his use. 

The following is Lord Byron’s acknowledgment of this 
offer. 

“© November 14th, 1815, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Tveturn you your bills not accepted, but certainiy 
not UNROWOURED, Your present offer 2 a favour which I 
would accept from you if T accepted suck from any man. 
Had such been my intention, I can assure you I wowid have 
asked you fairly and as freciy as you would give; and I 
cannot say more of my confidence or your conduct. The cir- 
cumstances which induce me to part with my books, though 
sufficiently are not tMMEDIATELY pressing. I have made up 
my mind to them, and there is an end. Had I been disposed 
to trespass om gour kindness in this way, it would have been 
before now 3 but Jam not sorry to have an opportunity of de- 
clining it, ag tt sete my opinion of you, and indced of human 
nature, in a diferent light from that in which I have been 
accustomed to consider it. 

“< Believe me, very truly, 
* Your obliged and Jatthful servant, 


“ “ BYRON. 
To John Murray, Beq.” 


I dare say you do not, nor anybody cise, I should think. 
Whoever asserts that Iam the author or abettor of anything 
of the kind on Gifford, lies in his throat: I always regarded 
him as my Uterary father, and myself as his prodigal son. If 
any such composition exists, it is none of mine. You know, as 
well as anybody, upon waom I have or have not written, and 
You also know whether they do or did not deserve the same 
and so much for suck matters. 

“ You will, perhaps, be anxious to hear some news from this 
part of Greece (which te most liable to invasion), but you will 
hear enough through public and private channels, on that head. 
I will, however, give you the events of a week, mingling my 
own private peculiar with the public, for we are here jumbled 
a little together at present, 

“* On Sunday (the 15th, I believe), I had a strong and sudden. 
convulsive attack which left me speechiess, though not motion- 
less, for some strong men could not hold me ; but whether it 
was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, apoplezy, or what other exy 
or epsy, the doctors have not decided, or whether it was spas- 
modic or nervous, §c., but it was very unpleasant, and nearly 
carried me off, and all that. On Monday they put leeches to my 
temples, no dificult matter, but the ood could not be stopped 
till eleven at night (they had gone too near the temporal artery 
Sor my temporal safety), and neither styptic nor caustic would 
cauterize the orifice tl after a hundred attempts. 

“ On Tuesday, a Turkish brig of war can on shore. On 
Wednesday, great preparations being made to attack her, 
though protected by her consorts; the Turks burned her, and 
retired to Patras. On Thursday, a quarrel ensued between 
the Sultotes and the Frank guard ai the arsenal; a Swedish 
eicer was killed, and a Suliote severely wounded, and a 
general fight expected, and with some difficully prevented. On 
Priday, the officer buried, and Captain Parry's English ar- 
ifficers mutinied, under pretence thai their lives were in danger, 
and are for quitting the coun/ry —they may. On Saturday, 
tue had the smartest shock of an carthyuake which I remember 
(and I have felt thirty, slight cr smart, at diferent periods ; 
they are common in the Mediterrancan), and the whole army 
aescaargea their arms, upon the ame principle that savages | 
deat drums or howl, during an eclipse of the moon: was a 
rare scene altogether. If you had but seen the English Joan. 
nies, who had never been oul of a Cockney workshop before, nor 
wilt again of they cam help it! And on Sumiay we heard that 
the Vizier is come down to Larissa with one hundred and odd 
thousand men. 

+ In coming here I had two escapes, from the Teeyka (one 
Of my wessele, was taken, but afterwards releated), and the 
other from s we drove twice om the rocks acar the 
Scrophes (islands near the coast). 

et ¥ have obtained from the Greeks the release of eight and 
twenty Turkish prisoners, men, women, and children, and 
sent them to Patras and Prevesa at my own charges. One | 





| Uitte girl of nine years old, whe proposes remaining with me, 
Nora... That nothing had cecurred to subvert — I shalt (if I live) send with her mother, probably, to Italy, or 
friendly sentiments will appear from the three letters sub- | to England, and adopt her. Her name is Hato Hatagee ; she 
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ds w very pretty Neely child, AU her brothers were killed iy doy and night tll he arviece tn London. —= I must, Sir, pray. 
the Greeks, and she herself and her mother were spared by tng Jorgiveness, and hoping ct the same time that you wit! so 
special favour, and owing to her extreme youth, she being thin Jar oblige me as to execute all my wishes, whick Lam wei 








but five or siz years otd. , Convinced you will not rqfuse. 

“« My health is rather better, and Icun ride about again. * F romain, Sir, 
My office here it no sinecure so many parties and dificul- : ** Your most obedient and very humble teronns, 
ties of every Mad ; but I will Go what I can. Prince Mavro. “W. FLETCHER 
cordali ie an excellent person, and does all in his power 3 but 8 Patet to the inte L. B. for twenty yours, 


his situation ie perplexing in the extreme ¢ still we have great 


hopes af the success of the contest. You will hear, however, P. S. — I mention my name and capacity that you may 


more of public news from plenty of quarters, for [have “~~ remember and forgive this, when you remember the quantity 
time to write. Believe sme. Of times I have been at your house in Albemarlestrect. 
“ Youre, $c. 4c. To John Murray, Esq.” 


- and force with these now produced, might have been added. 
But it is presumed that these are sufficient to demonstrate in 
' the present case, what has been demonstrated In many others, 
Larres oy Loap Braon's Vaurr. ‘ that desultory, ex-parte conversations, even if accurately ro. 
‘ ported, will often convey imperfect and erroneous notions of 
“ Missolonghi, April 21, 1884. the spcaker’s real sentiments. 


4 To John Murray, Esq.” ; Nore. Other letters from Lord Byron, of the same tenor 
} 


“ Siz, JOHN MURRAY, 
4 “ Forgive me for this intrusion which Inow am under , Albcmarie Strect, 
|i the painful necessity of writing io you, to inform you of the | —30Kh Oct. 1894. 
| meluncholy news of my Lord Byron, whois no morc. He de- | 





paricd this miserable life on the \9th of April, after an illness | 
of only ten days. His lordsirip began by a nervous fever, ond ‘ 
terminated with an inflammation on the brain, Jor want of Carr. Mepwix, p. 170. 
being Wed in time, which his lordship refused till 1 was wo | * My differences with Murray are not over. When he 
fate. I have sent the Hon. fre. Taigh's letter inclosed in : purchased ‘Cain,’ * The two Foscarl. and ‘ Sardanapal ; 
yours, which I think would be better for you to open and ¢z- | 1, sont me a deed, which you may ‘remember witn i 
plain to Mrs. Leigh, for Ifear the contents of the letter will be | iene essing. 
—7— itt : B Well; after its return to England, it was discovered that i 
too much for her. A sou — siren avon ' contained a clause which had been tntroduced «without ny 
and the HonouraWe Bliss Byron, whom Tam — knowledge, a clause by which I bound myself to affir Mr. 
when I return with my lord's Cfects, and kis dear and mobie ; Murray all my future compositions. But 1 shall take 
remains: Sir, you will please manage in the mildest way pow: or je a‘ 
site, or Iam much afraid of the consequences. Sir, you will ' . 
please give my duty to Lady Byron ; hoping she will allow me = Note. — The words in italic are those which were sup- 
to sce her, by my lord's particular wish, and Miss Byron like. pressed in the two first editions of Captain Medwin's book, 
wise. Please to excuse all defects, for I scarcely know what I and which Mr. Murray has received from the publisher after 
either say or do, for after twenty gears’ service with my lord, the foregoing statement was printed, He has only to observe 
he was more to me than a father, and I am too muck dis- upon the subject, that on referring to the deed in question, 
tressed to now give a correct account of every particuler, no such clause is to be found ; that this instrument was alpned 
which I hope ta do at my arrival in England. - Sir, you will © in London by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord Byron's 
tikewise have the goodness to forward the letter to the Honovr-  yrocurator, and witnessed by Richard Willams, Enq., one of 
able Captain George Byron, who, as the representative of the | the partners in Mr. Kinnaird’s bankingshouse ; and that the 
family and title, I thought it my duty to seni hima tine, But signature of Captain Medwin Is not affixed. 
you, Sir, will please to explain to him all particulars, as I J.M. 
have not time, as the cxpress is now ready to make his voyage | Ind Nov. . 
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Apecany, 178. 

Abencerrage, 529. 566. 

Aberdeen, town of, 705. 

Aberdeen (George Hamilton Gordon), 
fourth earl of, 17. 428. 436. 

Abernethy, John, surgeon, 707. 

Abruzzi, 485. 

Absalom and Achitophel, 630. 806. 

Absence, results of, 631. 

Absent friend, pleasure of defending, 
7530. 

Abydos, Bride of, 77. 651. 

Acarnania, 24. 

Achelous, river, 24. 

Acheron, lake, 21. 

Acherusia, lake, 21. 

Achilles, his person, 303. 741. 
of, 648. 650. 

Achitophel, 806. 

Achmet III., 122. 

Acroceraunian mountains, 30. 

Acropolis of Athens, 16. 712. 761. 

Actium, 20, 21. Sea-fight of, 21. 668. 

Ada. See Byron, Augusta-.\da. 

Adams, John, a carrier, who died of 
drunkenness, epitaph on, 537. 

Addison, 713. His account of a re- 
remarkable dream, 643. Ilis ‘ faint 
pratse,’ 759. 

‘ Address, spoken at the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre,” 552. 

‘ Address intended to be recited at the 
Caledonian Mecting,’ 558. 

‘ Adieu, the ; written under the impres- 
sion that the author would soon die,’ 
O34, 

* Adieu, adieu ! my native shore,’ 4. 

Admiration, 629. G61. 

‘ Adrian’s Address to his Soul when 
dying,’ translation of, 379. 

Adriatic, the, 43, 

Adversity, 723. 739. 

Advice, 606. 745. 

Egean sen, 101, 453, 

#gina, 46. 101, 

ZEschylus, his ‘ Prometheus,’ 192. His 
‘Suven before Thebes,’ 192. Trans- 
lation from his ‘ Promethens Vinctus,’ 
380. Hs ‘ Persians quoted, 637. 

ZEsietes, tomb of, 82. 

sop, 530. 

tna, 56. 

Etolla, 24. 

Africa and Africans, described, 645. 

Agamemnon, 591. 

Age, 28. 217. 

* Age of Bronse; or, Carmen Seculare 
et Anous haud Mirabilis,’ 596. 

Age of Gold, 672. 

Ages, changes produced by the lapse of, 
(Al. 


Agesilaus, 169. 
Agis, King of Sparta, 230. 
Agilulf, Duke of Turin, 775. 


Tomb 
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Agilett!, Dr., 42. 230. 

Agostini, Leonard, 776. 

Agrarian law, 706. 

Ajax, 16. Seputchre of, 83. 648. 

Alamanni, 231. 

Alaric, 18, 454. 

Alban Hill, description of the, 60. 785. 

Albania, 20. 762. 

Albanian dialect of the Myric, speci- 
mens of, 763. 

Albanians, their character and manners, 
22, 23.763. Their resemblance to the 
highlanders of Scotland, 7 

Albano, 60. 

Albano, Francesco, 782. 

Albion, sensations at the first sight of 
her chatky belt, 709. 

Albrizzi, Countess, 230. 568. 

Albrizzi, Giuseppe, 568. 

Albuera, battle of, 9. 15. 

Alcibiades, beauty of his person, 363. 
General charm of his name, 303. His 
character, 315. 744. 

Alexander the Great, his visit to the 
tomb of Ajax, 62, 647. His sarcopha- 
gus, 526. His chastity, 625. 655. His 
reply to Parmenio after the battle of 
Issus, 808. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 530. 
675. 742. 

Alexander III., submission of Barba- 
rossa ty, 77]. 

Alfierl, Vittorio, his life quoted, 42. Mis 
tomb in the church of Santa Croce, 
48. His memory dear to the Itulians, 
776. 

Alfonso III.. 45, 46. 107. 479, 480. His 
wife Isabella, }07. 

Algiers, 604. 776. 

Alhama, 566. | 

Ali Pacha of Yanina, portrait of, 21. 23. 
His letter in Latin to Lurd Byron, 
23. His assassination, 23. His mur- 
der of Giaffar, Pacha of Argyra Cas- 
tro, 84. The original of Lambro, 644. 

‘ Aut is vanity, saith the Preacher,’ 466, 

Alla Hu! 70. 685, 

Allegra (Lord Byron's natural daugh- 
ter), 418, 

Alliance, the Holy, 530. 668. 

Alpheus, river, 22. 

Alpinula, Julia, her death, 35. Her af- 
fecting epitaph, 35. a. 

Alps, the, 35. 50. 

Alterkirchen, 34. 

Alypius, 784. 

Amber, susceptibic of a perfume, 89. 

Anabition, 32, 38. 52. 188. 304. 702. 

Ambracian Gulf, Stansas written ia 
passing the, 544. Reflections on the 
past and present state of, 21. 

Ambrosian library at Milan, 773, 

America, 52. 461. 746. 

* Amitié est ]'Amour sans Ailes,’ 419. 

Amulets, the bellef in, universal in the 

East, 83. 


| Apacreon, his ‘ Qua» Atyuy A 
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weeds’ 
eanslated, 380. His Mireruxcinss cal! 
wecas transinted, 380. His morals 
worse than those of Ovid, 585. 

Anastasius Macedon, 792. 

Anastasius, Hope's, 438. 

Ancestry, 675. 

‘ es wilt thou weep when I am low,’ 

3 And thou art dead, as young and fair,’ 
56). 

‘ And thou wert sad !° 472. 

Andalusian nobleman, adventures of, 
594. 

Andernach, 34. 

Andrews, Bishop, a punster, 440. 

Andrews, Miles Peter, gsq., his pro- 
logues, 431. Some account of, 431, 2. 

Andromache, 533. 

Anent, 715. 

Angelo, Michael, his tomb In the church 
of Santa Croce, 48. His Statue of 
Moses, 502. His Last Judgment, 503. 
Ilis copy of Dante, 43. Treatment 
of, by Julius II., 298. Neglect of, by 
Leo X., 503. Anecdote of, 808. 


Angelo, St., Castle of, 58. 313. 


Angiolini, dancer, 430. 
Anger, 65. 97. 607. 


Angling, ‘ the cruclest and stupidest of |) 


sports,’ 735. 

Anne, Lines to, 535. 

Annesley, hil’ near, 475. 

Annuitants, alleged longevity of, 616. 

Anstey’s Bath Guide, 755. 809, | 

Anteros, 182. 

Anthony, St., his recipe for hot blood, 
597, 

Antigonus, 808. 

Anti Jacobin, 514. : 

Axtilochus, tomb of, 82. 648. 

Antinons, his heroic death, 16. 

Antoninus Pius, 782. 

Antony, 21. His person described, 303. 
The slave of love, 628. 668. 

Apelies, 502. 

Apennines, 50. 429. 

Apicius, 519. 

Apollo, 641. 

Apollo Belvidere, 59. 

Appearances, ‘ the joint on which good 
society hinges,’ 733. 

Appetite, 657. 

Applause, popular, 636. 

Srabs, life of the, 86. 

Ararat, Mount, 232. 

Arcadia, 764. 

Archidamus, 169. 

Archimedes, 742. 

Archipelago, 36. 172. 

Ardennes, forest of, 31. 

Aretino, Pietro, 779. 

Aretino, Leonardo, 499. 

Argos, 120. 

Argus, Ulysses’ dog, 633. 

Argyle Institution, 41. 
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Argyro-Castro, 84. 

Ariosto, hie portrait by Titlan, 146. 
His bust, 46, 775. Contrasted with 
Tasso, 501. His person reapected by 
the public robber, 806. 

Aristides, 807. 

Aristippus, 626. 

Aristophanes, 625. 

Aristotle, 00). 745. 

Arithmetic, poets of, 759. 

* Armageddon,’ Townshend's, 441. 

Army, 685. 

Army tallor, 70. 

Arnaouts, or Albanese, 762. Their re- 
semblance to the highlandera of Scot- 
land, 762 

Arno, river, 47, 704. 

Arqua, 45. 774. 

‘ Art of Happiness,’ Horace's, 729. 

‘ A spirit pass‘’d before me,’ 468. 

*‘ As o'er the cold sepulchral stone,’ 543. 

Asdrubal, 165. 

Askaion, 378. 

Asphaltes, lake, 32. 

Asturias, 8. 

* Atalantis,’ Account of Mra. Manley’s, 
718. 

Athanasian creed, 670. 

‘ Atheista Fulminato,’ the old religious 
play of, 590, 551. 

Athenzeus, 625. 

Athenians, character of the, 764. 

Athens, apostrophe to, 16. Reflections 
on the past and present condition of, 
16. Its situation and climate, 16. 

764. On the plunder of the works of 
art at, 17. 

Athens, Maid of, 545. 

Athos, Mount, 19. 56. Project for hew. 
ing it into a statue of Alexander, 726. 

Atlas, 50, 

* Attic Bee,’ 734. 

Atticus, 452. 

Attila, his harangue to his army pre- 
vious to the battle of Chalons, 460. 

Augury, 642. 

‘ Augusta, Stanzas to,’ 470. ‘ Epistle 
to,” 470. 

Augustin, St., bis confessions, 596. 
751. 

Augustus Ceesar, 462. 784. 

Auld tang cyne, 707. 

Aurora Borealis, 517. ‘Don Juan,’ 4 
versified, 677. 

Austeriitz, battle of, 456. 

Authors, 151. 422. 657. 

Autocrat, 609. 

Autumn, an English, described, 732. 
Avarice, ‘a good old gentiemanly vice,’ 
609. Panegyric on, 719. 

Ave Maria ! 639. 

Avenches, 35. 

Aventicum, 35. 

Avignon, 773. 

* Away, away, ye notes of woe,’ 500. 

* Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardras of 
roses }° 401. 


*‘ A year ago you swore,’ &c. 563. 


B. 
Babel, tower of, 658. 
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Bacon, Lord, 688, 744. Essay on Em- 
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INDEX. 






pire, 665. Inaccuracies’in his Apo- 
phthegme, 808. Saying of, 736. 

Baillie, Joanna, 196.. Her ‘ Family Le- 
gend,’ 196. 

Balllie, Dr. Matthew, 707, His visit to 
Lord Byron, 998. Remarkable for 
plainness of speech, 707. 

Balgownie, brig of, 706. 

Baltic, 455, 

Bandusian Fountain, 785. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 2. 

Bankes, William, esq. 629. 

Banshie, superstition of the, 754. 
Barbarossa, Frederic, his submission to 
Pope Alexander the Third, 43. 771. 

Barlogs, the, 719. 

Barnave, Pierre-Joseph, 491. 

Barometer, marine, its great value, 651. 

Barossa, battle of, 455. 

Barrataria, account of the buccaneer 
establishment at, 107. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, his Sermons, 625. 

Barrow, Sir John, his ‘ Life of Peter 
the Great,’ 161. His‘ Eventful His. 
tory of the Mutiny of the Bounty,' 
161. His testimony to the accuracy 
of Lord Byron’s description of a 
shipwreck, 615. His aceount of the 
cyanometer, 651. And of the marine 
barometer, 65). 

Barthelimi, M., 766. 

Basili, Lord Byron's Athenian servant, 
762. 


Bashfulness, 79. 

Bath Guide, Anstey’s, 756. 809. 

Bathurst, Captain, 545. 

Battle, 30. 98. 127, 128. 684, 685. 

Baviad and Meviad, extinguishment of 
the Della Cruscans by the, 433. 

Baxter, Richard, 444. His Shovo, 444. 

Bay of Biscay, 5. 

Bayard, Chevalier, 311. 

Bayes, bis expedient, 446. 

Beatrice of Dante, 497. 630. 

Beattie, Dr., his reflections on dreams, 


643. 

Beauharnals, Eugene, his testimony to 
the correctness of Lord Byron's deli- 
neation of Napoleon Buonaparte, 590. 

Beaumont, Sir George, 511. 805, 

Beauty, 10. 67, 68. 78, 79. 597. 635. 727. 
747. 

Becher, Rev. John, ‘ Answer to his 
complaint that one of Lord Byron's 
descriptions was rather too warmly 
drawn,’ 402. ‘ Lines addressed to, on 
his advising Lord Byron to mix more 
with society,’ 420. 

Becket, Thomas a, his tomb, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 710. 

Beckford, William, esq., his residence 
at Cintra described, 6. Character of 
his‘ Vathek,’6. Some account of, 6. 

Bed of Ware, 669. 

Bedlam, 724. 

Beggar's Opera, Gay's, 444, 474. 

Behmen, Jacoh, his reveries, 668. 

Belisarius, 74. ‘A hero, conqueror, 
and cuckold,’ 636. 

Beishazsar, vision of, 466. 635. 

Belshazzar, lines to, $60 

Benbow, Wiltiam, 317. 

Bender, obstinacy of ChariesX 11, 04,604. 

Bantiey, Dr. Richard, 807. 

Bansoni, Countess, M. 

Bensoni, Vittor, 230. 
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* Beppo, a Venetian Story,’ 142, 

Beranger, M., 697. 

Bergami, Princess of Wales's courier 
and chamberlain, 658. 

Berkeley, Bishop, his scepticlam con. 
cerning the existence of matter, 711, 

Berlin, 528. 709. ° 

Bernard, St., monks of, 768. 

Bernese Alps, 36. 

Berni, the father of the Beppo style of 
writing, 143. 462. 

Bernis, Abbé de, 195. 

Bertram, Mathurin's tragedy of, 196, 

Betty, William Henry West, (the young 
Roscius,) 429 

Bigamy, 693. 

Bigotry, 6.174. ‘ 

Bile, energetic, described, 664. 

Biscay, Bay of, 5. 

Birds, belief that the souls of the dead 
inhabit the forms of, 89. 

Biren, John Ernest, Duke of Courland, 
703. 

Black Friar of Newstead Abbey, 753, 


754. 

Blackburn, Archbishop, 107. 

Blackett, Joseph, the poetical cobbler, 
150. 432. 347, 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, 424. 

Blackwood'’s Magazine, its Remarks on 
Don Juan, 581, 582. ‘ Some Obser. 
vations upon its Remarks on Don 
Juan,’ 800. Critical notes from, pas- 
stm. 

Blair, Dr., his Sermona, 625 

Blake, fashionable tonsor, 446. 

Bland, Rey. Robert, his ‘ Collections 
from the Greek Anthology, 434. 407. 
Blank-verse, excellence of rhyme over, 

in English poetry, 439. 606, 806. 

Blasphemy, and blasphemere, 667.734. 

Blatant Beast, 7. 

Blessington, Countess of, Impromptu 
on her taking a villa called ‘ ll Para- 
diso,’ 577. Lines written at the re- 
quest of, 577. 

Bligh, Captain, his Narrative of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty, 161. 

Blood ‘only serves to wash ambition's 
hands," 702. 

Bloomfield, Robert, 432. 450. 

Bloomfield, Nathaniel, 433. 450. 

Blucher, Marsha), 689. 

Blue, instrument for measuring the in- 
tensity of, 651. 

Blue Devils, 743. 

Blue-Stocking, 149. 507, 

* Blue-Stocking Clab,’ origin of, 507. 

‘ Buces, Tue; a Literary Eclogue,’ 507. 

Blues, 149, 151. 507. 651. 715. 

Boabdil, 506. 

* Boatswain,’ Lord Byron's favourite 
dog, 530. * Inscairrion on his monu- 
ment,’ 539. 

Boceacclo, treatment of his ashes, 45. 
Defence of, 778. 

Bovotia, 12. 764 

Boehm, Mrs., 149. 

Boileau, his depreciation of Tasso, 46. 
THA. 


Bolero, 738. 

Boleyn, Anne, her rentark on the ecal- 
fold, 106. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, hires Mallet to tra- 
duce Pope, 427. 

Bolivar, Simon, Om, 

Bonn, 700. 

Boane fortune, 740. 
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ponnivard, Francois de, secount of 136. 

Booby, Lady, 663. 

Boon, — the Kentuoklan back- 
woodsman, 690. 

Bores, 784. 

‘ Born in a garret, in the kitchen bred,’ 
69. ; 

Borysthenes, the, 155, 

|| Boscan, Almogava, 599. 

Bosphorus, the, 653. 

Boaquet de Julie, 38, 

Boswell, James, esq., 452. 

Botany Bay, 638. 

Bourbon, Duke of, Constable of France, 
808. 311, 312. 500. 

Bouts-rimés, 755. 

Bowles, Rev. William Lisle, ‘ The 
maudlin prince of mournful sonne- 
tears,’ 426. His ‘ Spirit of Discovery,’ 
496. * Lines on his edition of Pope,’ 
4%. 

Boxing, 449. 

Braemar, 401. 

Braham, John, singer, 463. 

Brandy for heroes ! 162. 

Brasidas, 16. 

Brass, Coriathian, 674. 

Brave, picture of the truly, 693. 

Bread fruit, 164. 

Brennus, 500. 

Brenta, 45. 

| Brewster, Sir David, his ‘ Natural 

Magic,’ 302. His‘ Life of Newton,’ 
| 677. 704. His description of Bishop 
Berkeley's theory, 711. 

/ Briareus, 670. 

‘Brive or Asypos,' 77. 651. 

i| Bridge of Sighs, 42. 769. 

‘ Brig of Balgownle,’ 705. 

‘Bright be the place of thy soul !’ 537. 

Brighton, Pavilion at, 742. 

Brissot de Warvilie, 591. 

Bristol, 427. 

‘British Critic,’ 580. 799. 

British Review, the‘ Old Girl's Review,’ 
$09, ‘My Grandmother's Review,’ 
581. 609. Lord Byron's ‘ Letter to 
the Editor of,’ 798. 

Brocken, superstition of the, 302. 


| Bronze wolf of Rome, 51. 781 
Brougham, Henry, esq. (now Lord 
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Brougham and Vaux), 419. 429. 

Broughton, the regicide, his monument 
at Vevay, 38. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, his Paradiso of 
Coquettes, 607. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his ‘ Religio Me- 
dici,” 79. His encomium on sleep, 
643. 

Bruce, Abyssinian, his description of a 
simoom, 65. 

Brummell, William, 150. 718. 

Brunck, Professor, $97. 

Brunawiek, Duke of, his death at 
Quatre-Bras, 30. 

Brussels, 30, 

Brutus, 747. 

— Jacob, on theexistencs of Troy, 


Brydges, Sir Egerton, hie * Letters on 
the Character and Poetical Gentus of 
Byron, 586. Critical notes by, passim. 

Bucentaur, 43. 

Budgell, Bustace, his ‘leap into the 
Thames,’ 459. 

Bull fight, descrtption of a, 22, 13. 784. 

Buonaparte, Jacopo, his ‘ Sacco di Ro- 
ta,’ 313. 500. 








INDEX. 


Buonaparte, Lucien,, his ‘ Charte- 
magne," 435. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, 460. 526. 861. 
698. 742, ‘The Triptolemus of the 


British farmer,’ 532. His exclamation | 


on the loss of his old guard, 709. His 
character, 32. 590. ‘ Ops to, 460. 
* Linzs on his escape from Elba,’ 
561. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, his style of elo- 
quence, 521. 

Burgage tenures and tithes, ‘ discord’s 
torches,’ 756, 

Burgess, Sir James Bland, his epic of 
* Richard the First’ sold to line trunks, 
449. 864, 

Burgoyne, General, 590. 

Burke, Edmund, 2. 162. 

Burlesque, 641. 

Burney, Dr., hie charaeter of Jewish 
muaic, 463. 

Burns, Robert, ‘ What would he have 
been, if a patrician ?’ 432. His youth- 
ful pranks, 638. 

Burun, Ralph de, 378. 

Busby, Thomas, Mus. Doct., his mono- 
logue on the opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, 457. Parody on his mono- 
logue, 533 

Bute, Lord, 521. 

Butler, Dr. (head-master at Harrow), 
383. 405, 406. ‘ Lines on his being ap- 
pointed head-master at Harrow,’ 383. 

‘By the rivers of Babylon,’ 467. 

Byng, Admiral, his court-martial, 7. 

Brron, Sir John, the Little, with the 
great beard, 378. 

Brnon, two of the family of, at the slege 
of Calais, and battle of Cressy, 378. 

Byron, Sir John, created (1643) Baron 
Byron of Rochdale ; some account of, 
378. 

Byron, Sir Nicholas, his character by 
Lord Clarendon, 378. 

Byton, Sir Richard, tribute to his va- 
lour and fidelity, 378. 

Byeon, Admiral John (grandfather of 
the Poet), his proverbial ll-lack at 
sea, 471. His shipwreck and suffer- 
ings, 617. ‘ My grand-dad’s Narra- 
tive,’ 628. 

Byron, William, fifth Lord (grand-uncle 
of the Poet), 404. 

Byron, Captain John (father of the 
Poet), 407 

Byron, Mrs. (mother of the Poet), 


300. 

Byron, Honourable Augusta (sister of 
the Poet). See Leigh, Honourable 
Augusta. 

Byron, Lady, 432. 468. 472. 373. 592. 
630. 801, ‘ Lives on hearing that she 
was ill,’ 472. ‘ Lings on reading in the 
newspapers that she had been pa- 
troness of c charity ball,” 973. 

Byeon, Honourable Augusta Ada 
(daughter of the Poet), 28. 41. 468. 

Byzantium, 43. 


C. 


Cabot, Sebastian, 501. 

Cadiz, 11. 592. 611. 

Cadiz, ‘ The Girl of, 14 

Cassar, Augustus. his character, 462. 

Cesar, Julius, 62. 907. His character, 
687. 783. Wis laurel wreath, 66. 307. 
* The suitor of love,’ 167. 638. 
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815 
— a ob 316. 
Cairn — 700 
Dain: Meeting, Address intended 
to be recited at,’ 558, 


Calenture, 288. 755. 

Caligula, 122. His wish, 679, 

Calm at Bea, 110. 626. 

* Catmak and Orca, Death of,’ 411. 

Calpe, 18. 

Calvin, 444. 

Calypso, isles of, 19, 

Cambridge University, 997. 435. 438. 

Cambyses, 527. . 

Camilla, 738. 

Camoens, 424, ‘ Stanzas to 2 lady, with 
the poems of," 383. 

Cympbell, Thomas, esq, 433. His ‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope,’ 433. Inadvertencies 
in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 809. His 
‘ Gertrude of Wyuming,’ 446, Oriti- 
cal notes by, passim, 

Can Grande, 530. 

Candia, 43. 620. 

Carne, battle of, 35. 

Canning, Right Hon. George, his opi- 
nion of the ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ 88. 
His inscription for Mrs. Browarigg, 
the ‘ Prenti-cide,’ 514. His defence 
of public schools and universities, 
596. His character, 532. 667, 

Canova, 48. 930. ‘ Lines on his bust of 
Helen,’ 568. 

Cant, ‘ The crying sin of the times,’ 
667. 

Cantemir, Demetrius, his History of the 
Ottoman Empire, 665. 670. 

Canterbury cathedral, 710. 

Capitol, the, 782. 

Capitoline Hill, 47. 

Capo a’ Istria, 194. 

Capo @ Istrias, Count, $38. 

Capo di Bove, 52. 

Caracalla, 782. 

Caractacus, 731. 765. 

Caravaggio, 732. 

Carbonari, 531. 

Care, 707. 

Carlile, Richard, 668. 

Carlisle (Frederick Howard), fifth Earl 
of, 482. 435. Character of his posms. 
876. Dedication of ‘ Hours of Mle- 
ness ' to, 375. 

Carlisle (Isabella Byron), Countess oG 
375. 

Carlo Dolce, 343. 732. 

Carnage, 686, 692. 

Carnival, 145. 69. 

‘ CanoxLing, Lines to,” 881, 382. 

Caroline, Queen of England, 574. 658. 
670. 718. 

Carr, Sir John, 14. 390. 436. 

Carrer, Improvvisatore, 220. 

Carthage, 690. 

Cary, Rev. Henry Francia, his transla 
tion of Dante, 497. 499. 806, 506. 

Carysfort (John Joshua Proby), ret 
Earl of, his ‘ Poems and Tragedies,’ 
451. 

Cash, potency of, 720. 

Casimir, John, King of Poland, 154. 

Castalian dawa, 3. 764. 

Castelnau, his ‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle 
Russie,’ 666. 

Castlereagh, Viscount (Robert Stewart, 
Marquis of Londenderry), 533. 874. | 

889. 701. 708. ‘ Erignams * a4. 
« Eerrara on,’ 874. 
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‘18 INDEX. 
Costri, village of, 3. Clairches, 638. 
Catalani, Madame, 430, Cuvncaiu’s Grave,’ 564, 
Catharine 1. of Rusela, 530, Cloero, a punster, 440, 
Catharine 11. of Rusala, 675, 701. 707, | Cloesbeo, 148, 

708. Cid, 598, 530. 

Cathay, 720, Cigars, 168, 
Catiline, 676. Cincinnatus, 632. 
Cato, lends his wife to Hortensius, 668. Cintra, 6. Convention of, 7. 
Catallus, the scholar of ‘ Love,’ 638. Circassians, 671. 


His Ad Lesblam," translated, 379. 
His ‘ Lugete, Veneres, Cupidinetque,’ 
translated, 379. 

Canerasus, Mount, 436 

Cavaiter Servente, 148. 701. 

Cecilia Metella, tomb of, 52. 

Cecrops, 454. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 312. 

Centlivre, Mrs., character of her come. 
dies, 14. Drove Congreve from the 


stage, 194. 


Cephalonia, 90, 

Cephisus, river of, 101. 453. 

Ceres, 720. 

Certosa cemetery, 373. 

Cervantes, 677. Character of bis‘ Don 
Quixote,’ 727. 

Cheronea, 31. 

Chalons, battle of, 560. 

Chamoun}, 36. 

Chandler, Dr., 18. 764. 

Change, 718 

Chantrey, Francis, R.A., 616. 

‘Charity Ball, Lines on reading that 
Ledy Byron was patroness of a,’ 
573. 

Charlemagne, 533. 

Charlemont, Mra., 409. 

Charles I., 231. 731. 

Charles V. of Spain, 461. 

Charles X11. of Sweden, his obstinacy 
at Bender, 664. 

Charlotte, Princess of Wales, Lines to, 
552, Refiectlons on her death, 718. 
* Sranzas on her death,’ 59. 

Charlutre, Queen, 516. 

Chase, the English, 733. 

Chateaubriand, V 553. 

Chatham, first Earl of, 726. 

Chatterton, Thomas, 726. 

Chancer, 445. 

‘Chaworth, Mary Anne (afterwards Mrs. 
Musters), 334. * FRAGMENT written 
shortly after her marriage,’ 344. 
‘Sranzas to, Oh! had my fate,’ 415. 
* Farewett to,’ 537. ‘ STANZs to, on 
the author's leaving England,’ 542, 

Cheltenham, 166. 

Cheops, King, bis pyramid, 610. 

Chesterfield, Bert of, his speech on! 
play-house bill, 444, His remark 
hunting, 188. 

* Cusine Hanotn's Pirosimact,’ }. 


‘Chill and mirk is the nightly blast,’ 
543. 

OmuLuon. Patsonge or,’ 198. 

Chilion, Sounet oa, 138. 

Chimari, 50. 

Chimariot Mountains, 21. 

Chiosa, war of, 772. 

Chivalry, 2. 641. 


Christ,‘ Pure Creed of, made sanction 


of alt Ml,’ 744. 


Christabel, 196. 468. 


Christianity, 744. 
Chrysostom, S€., 566. 
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Circus at Rome, 56. Maximus, 783, 

Citheron, Mount, 764. 

Cities, overthrow of great, 600, 

Civilisation, 690. 

Clare (John Fitzgibbon), Earl of, 406. 
* Loves on,’ 405. ‘ Sranzas to,’ 413. 

Clarens, 39. 

Clarke, Dr. Edward Daniel, 17. 27. 648. 
60, 

Clarke, Hewson, 435. 437. 

Classics, too early study of, 50. 

Clandian, his ‘Old Man of Verona,’ 
530. 

Clegnice ami Pausanias, story of, 183. 

Cleopatra, 748, 

Clergy, 736. 

Clitumaus, the river, 49. Temple of, 
49. 

Clootz, Anacharsis, 591. 

Clytemnestra, 703. 

Cobbett, William, 7. 667. ‘ Evricram 
on his digging up Tom Paine’s boues,’ 
573. 

Coblents, 34. 

Cocker, 758. 

Cogniac, apostrophiced, 645. 

Cohen, Mr. Francis (now Sir Francis 
Palgrave), 786. 

Colchis, 634. 

Coleridge, Samuel Tzylor, esq., 423. 
588. 591. 599. 608. 648. 804. 

Coligny, 36. 

Coliseum, 55. $7. 190. 

College education, advantages of a, §96. 

‘ College Examination, houghts sug- 
gested by,’ 397. 

Collini, Signora, 430. 

Colman, George, jun., 430. 

Cologne, 709. 

Colonna, Cape, 26. 761. 

Colton, Rev. Caleb, 584. 

Columbla, 52. 

Columbus, 501. 745. 751. 

Comboloio, or Turkish rosary, 83. 102. 

Comedy, the day of, gone by, 734. 

Common Lot, answer to a beautiful 
poem, entitled the, 409. 

Commonwealth, 213. 481. 

Condorcet, Marquis de, 54}. 

Congreve, 194. 

Congreve rockets, 602. 

‘ Conquest, the,’ a fragment, 574. 

Conscience, 67, 163. 178. 187. 398. 605. 
62a, 

Constantinople, 26. Slave market at, 
described, 652. 

Conversationists, 754. 

Cookery, science of, 748, 

Copyright, sums paid by Mr. Murray 
to Lord Byron for, 424, 

Coquatte, 724, 

Coray, 765. 

‘ Corinne,’ quoted, 607. 

Coringh, 46. 

* Comtnra, Stece or," 120. 

Corinthian brass, 672, 

: ‘Cornelian,’ the, 38. 


Cornelian heart which was broken, 


* Lines on,’ 53%, 


Cornwall, Barry (Bryan Walser Pepe. 
tor), 736, 

Coron, bay of, 98. 

‘ Consam, the, a Tale,’ 89. 

* Cortajo," 148, 604. 

Cottle, Joseph, his ‘ Alfred,’ and ‘ Fall 
of Columbia,’ 497, His * Expestuls. 
tory Eplstie to Lord Byron,’ 692, 

oo the river of my years,’ 


a pea love for ever,’ 572. 

Coumourgi, All, 322, 

Country and town, discrepancies be. 
tween, 758, 

Courage, 48. 229. 

Cowley, his imitation of Claudian’; 
* Old Man of Verona,’ 530. 

Cowper, 433. 

Coxcomb, 648. 

Coxe, Archdeacon, his‘ Life of Marl. 
borough,’ 638. 655. His ‘Life of Sir 
Robert Walpole,’ 655. 

Crabbe, Rev. George, * though Na- 
ture’s sternest painter, yet the best,’ 
434.; ‘the first in point of power 
and genius,’ 434. ; ‘ the first of Uving 
poets,’ 804. 

Craning, 738. 

Crashaw, Richard, 636. Cowley’s Ines 
on, 636, 

Creation, 326. 

Cribb, Tom, pugllst, 455. 

Bes Sheridan's, tuo good for a farce, 

Croker, Crofton, his ‘ Fairy Legenda,’ 
734, 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, his 
query concerning the ‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos,’ 77. 

Croly, Rev. Dr.George, 716. His ‘ Letter 
of Cato to I.ord Byron,’ 585. 

Cromwell, Oliver, ‘ the sagest of usurp. 
ers,’ 51, 

Crowe, Rey. Willlam, his strictures on 
‘ English Bards, and Scotch Review- 
ers’ 427. 

Cruscan school of poetry, annihilated by 
Gifford, 804. 

Culloden, battle of, 40). 

Cumberland, Duke of, hero of Cullo- 
den, 590, 

Cumberland, Richard, 430. 

Curran, Right Hon. John Philpot, 718. 

Carrie, Dr., his Life of Burns, 684. 

‘ Curse oy Mrverva,’ 453. 

Curtis, Sir William, 388. 711. 

Cuvier, Baron, 818. 700. 

Cyanometer, described, 051. 

Cyclades, 692. 647. 

Cypreas tree, 66. 

Cyrus, 620 





D. 


Daltaway, Rey. James, his ‘ Constan- 
tinople ' quoted, 63. 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, bis Convention, 7. 

* Dammtas,' a character, 288. 

Damas, Count de, 680. 

Damme, the British, 715. 

Dance, Pyrrhic, 634. 637 

Dance of Death, —25. 746, Hol- 
lar's, 746. 

Dancing, 30. G48, 746. 

Dandies, one of the, 180. 

"" 43. 771. 


Dandy, described, 149. 


chich, 
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INDEX. B17 
His | ‘ Dictionnaire de Trévoux,’ its defini- 

Beatrico, 630, Imitation of, 689. His tion of an epic, 608. R 

‘half-way houas of life, 639. ‘Pro- | ‘ Difficile est propria,’ &c. of Horace, | < : 

PHECY oF,’ 496. disputes on the meaning of, 440. — Lines to, $77. 
Danton, 591. Dinner, a man's happiness dependent ra ly death, 641. 705. 
Dardanelles, 649. on, 754. = pei hours, 714. 
‘ Dagkness,’ 563. Dinner-bell, ‘the tocsin of the soul,’ | arly rising, 623. 
Daru, M., his picture of Venetian so- | 657. Eating, 655. 


clety and manners, 789. 

Darwin, Erasmua, his‘ pompous chime,’ 
434. His‘ Botanic Garden,’ 434. Put 
down by a poem in the Anti-Jacobin, 
804, 

Dates, ‘ a sort of post-house, where the 
Fates change horses,’ 600. 

David, King, 605. His harp, 463. His 
hymns characterised, 463. ; 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 511. 602. 

Dead, features of the, 63. Belief that 
the souls of, inhabit the forms of birds, 
89. 

‘Dear Doctor, | have read your play, 
§69. 

* Dear onanor of defeated care," 546. 

Death, 27. 38. 55. 73. 328. 481. 565. 639. 
641. 647. 6.50. 656, 658.698. 705, Shuns 
the wretched, G07. Advantages of an 
early, 641.701. ‘ The sovereign's sove- 
reiyn,” 706. A reformer, 706. ‘ Dun- 
nest of all duns,’ 744. ‘A gaunt gour- 
mand,’ 744. 

Death and the Lady, 630. 

* Death of Calmar and Orla,’ 41. 

Dee, the, 416. 

De Foix, Gaston, his tomb at Ravenna, 
650. 

‘Derormep Transformed 3; a Drama,’ 
300. 


Dante, 4, 48. 497. 504. 777. 605. 















Diogenes, 749. 754. 

Dirce, fountain of, 764. 

Discontents, progress of popular, 689. 

Disdar Aga, 763. 

D'Israell, J., esq.,‘ Dedication to him 
of Observations upon an Article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 800. 

“ Dives, Lines to,’ 548. 

Dolce, Carlo, 243. 732. 

Don, Brig of, 705. 

‘ Don Juan,’ 578. Preface, 578. Tes- 
timonies of Authors, 578. Letter to 
the Editor of ‘ My Grandimother’s 
Review,’ 798. ‘Observations upon an 
Article in Blackwood'’s Magazine,’ 800. 
Dedication of ‘ Don Juan’ to Robert 
Southey, esq. 588, Preface to Cantos 
VI. VIL. VIL, 666. 

Don Quixote, ‘a too true tale,’ 727. 
Delight of reading, in the original, 
743. 

Doomsday-book, 707. 

Dorotheus of Mitylene, 792. 

Dorset (Thomas Sackville), Earl of, 
* called the draina forth,’ 384. 

Dorset (Charles Sackville), Earl of, 
his character, 344. 

Dorset (George-Joln Frederick), fourth 
Duke of, $44. ‘ Linzs occasioned by 
the death of,’ 360. 


| Despotiam, 662. 


Deformity, an incentive to distinction, | Doubt, 698. 711. 

















. Dover, ‘ dear,’ 710. 
D'Herbelot, 70. Drachenfels, 34. 709. 
Dekker, Thomas, his * Wonder of @ | Drapery Misses, 715. 

Kingdom,’ 538. Drawcansir, 440. 


Delawarr (George-John West), fifth 
Earl, 377. ‘ Verses to,’ 377. ‘ Lines 
on,’ 417. 

Delphi, fountain of, 3. 

Deluge, 233. 242. 

Democracy, 462. 

Demetrius Potiorcetes described, 303. 

Demosthenes, 430, 531. 

Denham, his Cowper's Hill, 710. 

Denman (Lord Chief Justice), his trans- 
lation of the Greek song on Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, 30. 

Dennis, John, critic, 443. 
against operas, 443. 

De Pauw, his writings characterised, 
705. 

De Quincey, Mr., ais Confessions of 
an Opium Eater, 642. 

De Retz, Cardinal, his account of a 
shipwreck in the Gulf of Lyons, 
615. 

Dervish Tahiri, Lord Byron’s Arnaout 
Guide, 73, 121. 

Desalx, General, 591. 

Despair, 29. 76. 103. 616. 689. 


* Dream, The,’ 474. Account of a re- 
marhabie one, 643. 

Dreams, 266. 603. 

Dresden, 709. 
Drummond, Sir William, 196. His 
* Academical Questions,’ quoted, 55. 
Drury, Rev. Dr. Joseph, 50. ‘ Lines 
on his retiring from the head-mastcr- 
ship of Harrow,’ 383. 

Drury Lane Theatre, ‘ ADDREss8, spoken 
at the opening of,’ 552,” 

Dryden, his ‘ Ode,’ 804. His epigram 
under Milton's picture, 805, $06. His 
* Palainon and Arcite,’ 806. His‘ Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,’ 639. His 
* Theodore and Honoria,’ 639. 

Dubois, Edward, esq., his satire, en- 
titled ‘ My Pocket Book,’ 436. 

Dubost, M., painter, his ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,’ 438. 

Duelling, 644. 

‘Dust between Campbell and Bowles, 
874. 


His tract 


boyish attachment for, 416. 


Destiny, 51. Dumourler, $90. 


Destruction of Sennacherib, 467. 
De Tott, Baron, his ‘ History of the 


Michael Angelo,’ 503. 
Turks,’ 714. enn oo — 
*Devin's Drive; an unfinished Rhap- | . Dying Gladiator,’ 86. 


sody,” 587. 
Nevation, 919. 639. 670. 
Viudin, Thomas, success of his‘ Mother 
Goose,’ 430. 
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Duff, Miss Mary (afterwards Mrs. 
Robert Cockburn), Lord Byron's 





Duppa, Richard, esq., his ‘ Life of 





Eblis, Oriental Prince of .Darkness, 70. 

Eclectic, 635. 

Eclectic Review, 48. 
“Don Juan,’ 580. 

Economy, 707. 

Eddleston (Cambridge chorister), 398. 
* Linrs on a cornelian given to Lord 
Byron by,’ 898. 

Edgworth, Maria, 592. 

Edinburgh Review, 419. Its Critique on 
* Hours of Idleness,’ 419, Strictures 
on its remarks on the literature of 
modern Greece, 766. 

Edward the Black Prince, his tomb, 710, 

Egeria, 54. 782. Fountain of, 54. Grotto 
of, 54. 782. 

Egripe (the Negropont), 81. 

Ehrenbreitstein, 34, 

Ekenhead, Mr., 129. 545. 620. 

Elba, Isle of, 462. 528. 

Eldon, Earl of, his judgment in thecase 
of‘ Cain,’ 317. His impartiality, 750. 

‘ELEGY on Newstcad Abbey,’ 402, 

Elgin, Lord, 17. 436. 483. 455. 

Elgin marbles, 453. 455. 

‘Exiza, Lines to,’ 400. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her avarice, 704, 

‘Exven, Lines to,’ imitated frum Ca 
tuJlus, 379. 

Ellis, George, esq., 65 

Eloisa, 173. 

‘ Eloisa and Abelard,’ Pope's, $06. 

Eloquence, power of, 744. 

‘Ema, Lines to,’ 3st. 

Endor, witch of, 183. 465. 

‘ Endorsement to Deed of Separation,’ 
563. 

‘ ENGLISH Barns AND Scorch Ravisw- 
Ens,’ 420. 

English look, 653. 

English women, 725. 

Ennul, ‘ the best of friends and opiate 
draughts,’ 638. * A growth of English 
root,’ 734. 

Enthusiasm, a moral inebriety, 729. 

Envy, 662, 

FE paminondas, his disinterestedness, 608. 

Epic poem, definition of an, 608, 

EriGrRaM on Moore’s Operutic Farce, 
or Farcical Opera, 548. From the 
French of Rulhitres, 552. 572. On 
my Wedding Day, 573. On Cobbett’s 
digging up Tom Paine’s Bones, 573, 
* The world is a bundle of hay,’ 573, 
On my Wedding, 574. Qn the Bra. 
ziers’ Company having resolved to 
present an Addrega to Queen Caro. 
line, 874. On Lord Castlereagh, 574. 

Epistle, a female, described, 738. 

Eyistle toa friend, in anawer to some 
Lines exhorting the author to banish 
care, 548, 

‘ Epist_e to Augusta,’ 470. 

Epirarh on a friend, 377. On Virgil 
and Tibullus, by Demetrius Marsus, 
translated, 379. On John Adama, of 
Southwell, a carrier, who died of 
drunkenness, 537. Substitute for an, 
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Blackett, late poet and shoemaker, 
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S47. For William Pitt, 578. For 
Lord Castlereagh, 574. 

Krasmus, hia Naufragium, 614. 

Eratostratus, 455. 

Eros and Anteroa, 182, 

Erse language, 687. 

Erskine, Lord, 734. 

Etiquette, 661. 664. 

Etna, 56, 620. 

Rugene of Savoy, 50}. 

Euphues (Barry Cornwall), 685, 716. 

Euripides, translation from his Medea, 
"Eewrts iste,’ 396. 

Eustace’s ‘ Classical Tour in Italy,’ 
strictures on, 785, 

*Evruanasia, When Time, or soon or 
late,’ 550. 

Eutropius, the eunuch, and minister of 
Arcadius, character of, 589. 

Euxine, or Black Sea, description of, 
653 





Evening described, 45, 182, 639. 

¥vil, 332. Origin of, 332. 

Exile, 4. 26. 289. 612. 

Expectation, 108. 602. 

Experience, 723. The chief philoso- 
pher, 744. 

- Eyes, 597. 749. 


F. 

Faintness, sensation of, 62}. 
mortal birth of pain, 481. 

Fairy, 181. 

Faliero, Marino, Doge of Venice, 193. 

Faliero Family, 190. 786. 

Falkland (Lucius Cary), Viscount, 403. 
431. 

Fall of Terni, 49. 

Fame, 25. 29. 31. 35. 40. 128. 576. 609. 
651. 652. 679, 690. 666, 725. 807. 

Family, a fine, G34. 

Fancy, 641. 

* FARE THER WELL, and if for ever,’ 468. 

* Farewell to the Muse,’ 536. 

‘ Farewell! if ever fondest prayer,’ 537. 

‘ Farewell to Malta,’ 548. 

Farmers, 700. 

Fashionable world, 715. 736. 

Fate, 32. 64. 727. 

* Father of Light! great God of Hea- 
ven,’ 413, 

Fauvel, M., French consul at Athens, 
761. 764. 

Faux pas, in England, 740. 

Fazzioli, the Venetian, 629. 

Fear, 752. 760. 

Features, 660. 

Feelings, innate, 642. 

Feinagle, Professor, his Mnemonics, 
592. 

Felicaja, his ‘ O Italia, Italia,” trans- 
lated, 46. 

Female Gchieness, 743. 

Female friendship, 742. 

Fénéion, 677. 

Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, 590. 

Ferney, 39. 

Ferrara, Lord Byron's visit to, 45. 

* Few years have pase'd since thou and 
1,’ 538. 

Fickleness of woman, 743. 

Fiction less striking than truth, 743. 

Fielding, 650. The prose Homer of 
human nature, 610. 

‘ Fill the goblet again,’ 541. 

* First Kiss of Love,’ 343. 

First love, 602, 627. * 
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Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, ‘ Sonnet an 
the repeal of his forfeiture,’ 572. 

Fitzgerald, William Thomas, poetaster, 
42). 42, 

Fletcher, William (Lord Byron's falth- 
ful valet), 5. 543, 

Florence, 47. 498. 

‘Florence’ (Mra. Spencer Smith), 19. 
Stanzas to, 543. 

Foppery, 807. 

Forsyth, Joseph, esq.. his ‘ Italy,’ 87. 

Fortitude, 32. 44. 98. 100. 742. 

Fortune, 32. 51. 150. 225. 645. 684. 807. 

Forty-parson power, 707. 

‘ Foscaat, the Two; an Historical Tra- 
gedy,’ 277. 

Foscari family, 790. 

Foscolo, Ugo, 479. His account of Pul. 
ci’s ‘ Morgante,’ 482. 

Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, 473, 
474. 531. ‘Lines on the death of,’ 
399. Saying of, 526. His grave, 526, 

Fox hunt, an English, 738. 

‘ Fragment,’ 378. 

‘ Fragment, written shortly after the 
marriage of Miss Chaworth,' 344. 

France, 528. 

*“FRANCESCA OF Rimini;’ from the In- 
ferno of Dante, 505. 

Francis, Sir Philip, the probable author 
of * Junius,’ 522. 

Franciscan Convent at Athens, 437. 
453. 546. 

Frankfort, 458. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 52%, 528, 530. 623. 

Frascati, 735. 433, 

Frazer, Mrs., 548. 

Frederick the Second, 74. 409. 
flight from Mulwitz, 686. 

‘ Free to confess,’ the phrase, 757. 

Freedom, 52. 709, 

Free will, 332. 

Frere, Right Hon, John Hookham, 433. 
His ‘ Whistlecraft,’ 142. 556. Writes 
half the ‘ Needy Kuiie-grinder,’ 15. 

Friends, 705. 739. 742. 

Friendship, 742. 

Friuli, 44. 

Frizzi’s History of Ferrara, 132. 

Fry, Mrs., 71). 

‘Fudge Family,’ the humour of, not 
wit, 806. 

Funds, the public, 718. 

Fuseli, 656. 

Future State, 318. 


G. 

Gall, M., 766. 

Gallleo, 777. His tomb in Santa Croce, 
43, 

Galiongee, 83. 

Galt, John, esq., his character of Don 
Juan, 586. 

Gamba, Count Pietro, 639. 

Game of Gooso, 724. 

Gamesters, 736. 739. 

Gaming, 719. 736. 

Gandia, Duke of, interesting particu. 
lars of his death, 114, 

Garcilasso de ta Vega, 599. 

Garrick, 430, 552. 

Gay, his Beggar's Opera, 444. 

Gayton, dancer, 430. 

Gazelle, the, 2. 67. 

Gell, Sty William, 436. 

Gemma, the wife of Dante, 499. 

Geneva, Lake of, 35, 36. 131. 138. 768. 

Genev;a, Sonnets to, 557. 
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Uenlia, Madame de, 49, 

Gentlemeu farmers, 700, 

George the Third, 457. 515. 718. 

George the Fourth, 558. 860, 575, 576, 
583. 695, 700. 718. 726. ‘ Sonnet to, 
on the repeal of Lord Edward Fits. 
gerald's forfeiture, $72. 

Georgia, 671.” . 

Georgians, beauty of the, 671. 

Geramb, Baron, Campbell's, 513. 

‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ Ca:npbell’s, 
448, 

Gesner, his ‘ Death of Abel, 318. 

Ghibellines, 497. 499. 750, 

Ghost, the Nawatead, 752. 

Ghoata, 750, 751. 753. 760. 

Giaffar, Pacha of Argyro Castro, his 
fate, 84. 

Giant’s Grave, visit to, 653. 

Giaoun, The; a Fragment of a Turk. 
ish Tale ;’ 62. 

Gibbon, Edward, esq., his character, 40, 
His opiuion on the advantages of a 
public education, 596. 

Gibraltar, straits of, 18. 

Giffard, Lees, esq., LU.D., 579. 

Gifford, William, esy., 422. 433. 45). 
460, 804. 

Gin, 709. 

Giugo, St., 768. 

Giorgione, 146. 

* Girl of Cadiz,’ 14. 

Ginciers, 50. 

Gladiator, the dying, stanzas on, 56. 646, 

Gladiators, 784. 

Glenbervie (Sylvester Douglas), first 
Lord, 501, 

Glory, 638, G73. 710. 

Godoy, Don Manuel, 9. 

Goethe, his ‘ Kennst du das Land,’ &c. 
imitated, 77. His ‘ Faust,’ 39). Wis 
remarks on * Manfred,’ 191. Dedica- 
tion of * Maring Fallero’ to, 197. Els 
‘Werther,’ 197, Lord Byron's letter 
to, 197. His tribute to the memory 
of Byron, 244. Dedication of * Sar- 
danapalus“ to, 244. His character of 
‘Don Juan,’ 587, His ‘ Mephisto. 
pheles,' 727. 

Gold, 739. 

Golden Fleece, 634. 

Goldoni’s comedies, 794, 

Goldsmith, his anticipated definition of 
the Lake school of poetry, 804. 

Gondola described, 146. 

Gondoliers, songs of the Venetian, 42. 
602. 769. 

Good Night, the, 4. Lord Maxwell's, 1. 

Goose, royal game of, 724. 

Gordon, Lord George, 457. 

Gordons of Gight, 401. 

Gora, 19. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 706. 

Grafton, Duke of, 521. 

Graham, Edward, esq., 648. 


Grahame, James, tis* Sabbath Walks’ . 


and ‘ Biblical Pictures,’ 426. 

Granby, Marquis of, 690. 

‘ Guanta ; a Medley,’ 355. 

Granville, Dr., his recipe to escape s€&- 
sickness, Gil. 

Grattan, Right Hon. Henry, 591. 575, 
576. G67. 7168. 

Gray, 639. 603, 

‘ Greatest living poets,’ 716. 

Greece, past and present condition of, 
11. 18. 28, 26. 62, 63, 77. 107. 125. 166 
447, 529. 637. 
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| Greek war song, ‘ Acre wesdes,’ 546. 
Translation of, 546. 
Greeks, some account of the literature 
of the modern, 765. 
Grenvilles, the, 718. 
Groville, Colonel, 430. 
Grey, Charles (afterwards Earl Grey), 
531. 726. : 
Grief, 704. 
Grillparzer, his tragedy of Sappho, 244, 
Grindenwald, the, 36. 
Gritti, Count, his sketch of a Venetian 
noble, 230. 
Gropius, the Sleur, 762, 
Grosvenor, F.arl (now Marquis of West. 
minster), 443. 
Guadalquiver, 620, 
Guadiana, 8. 
| Guariglia, Signor, 648. 
Guelfe, 497. 499. 780. 
! Guesclin, Du, Constable of France, 527. 
Guiceioli (Teresa Gamba), Countess, 
161, 244. 496. 571. 577. 603. 652. Dedi- 
cation of the Prophecy of Dante to, 
496, 
Guido, his Aurora, 738. 
Gunpowder, 169. 687. 
Gurney, Hudson, esq., his ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,’ 635. 
Gurney, William Brodie, short-hand 
writer, 607, 
| Gustavus Adolphus, his death at Lut- 
gen, 528. 
Gynocracy, 755. 


H. 


t 

| 

| 
| 

| Hahbesct, Louts, 635. 

| Hades, 329. 

‘ Haész, 23. 

, Hall, Captain Basil, his interview with 

; Napoleon, 527. 

} Hallam, Henry, esq, his review o 

| Payne Knight's ‘ ‘Paste,’ 428. 436. 

His * Middle Ages,’ 722. 

| Hamburgh, 458, 

Hands, small, a distinction of birth, 644. 

| 662, 

Hannibal, 165. 
Happiness, ‘was born a twin,’ 626 
Horace’s art of, 661. ‘ An art on 
‘| which the artists greatly vary,’ 729. 
Hardinge, George, esq., 733. 
Harley, Lady Charlotte (the lantho 
to whom the first and second cantos 

of * Childe Harold ’ are dedicated), 2. 

| Harmodius, 30. 

Harmodius and Arlstogeiton, song on, 
30. 529, 

Harmony, German colony in America 
80 called, 746. 

Harpe, La, 530. 

Harrow, ‘ Lines on a change of masters 
at,’ 383. * On a distant view of the 
village and school of,’ 386. ‘ Written 
beneath an elm tn the churchyard of,’ 
418. * On revisiting,’ 537. 

Hater, an honest, 727. 

Hatred, 727. 

Havard, story of his tragedy, 447. 

liawke, Admiral Lord, 590, 

— (Edward Harvey), third Lord, 


—— William, esq., advice to, 426. 

Hazlitt, William, his charge of Inconsist- 
ency against Lord Byron, 590. His 
character of ‘ Don Juan,’ 584. 
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Hoalth, 625. 690. 

Hearer, a good one, 738. 

Hearing, second, superstition of, 78. 

‘HAVEN aND Eartu; a Mystery,’ 232. 

Hebe, 755. 

Heber, Reginald (Bishop of Calcutta), 
Critical notes by, passim. 

‘ Hepaew Mevopiss,’ 463. 

Hecla, 528. 750, 

Hector, 696. 

Helen, ‘ the Greek Eve,’ 74). ‘ Lines 
on Canova’s bust of,’ 568. 

Helena, St., 526. 533. 

tlell,“ paved with good intentions,’ 518. 
687. 

Hellespont, 84. 545. 620. 648. 

Hells, St. James’s, 442. 714. 

Henry, Patrick, ‘the forest-born De- 
mosathenes,’ 530. 

Herbert, Rev. William, 428. 

Hercules, 455. 

Hero and Leander, 8&2. 

‘ Herod’s Lament for Marlamne,’ 467. 

Herodias, 458. 

Hesperus, 659. - 

Heterodoxy, 668. 

llighgate, burlesque oath administered 
at, 12. 

Ilighland welcome, 669. 

Hill, ‘'homas, esq., the patron of Kirke 
White and Bloomfield, 4:2. 579. 

ILliuus of Annesley, bleak and barren,’ 
384. 

‘Hints From Horace,’ 437. 

History, 33. 683. 

Historians, 638, 

Hoare, Rev. Charles James, 435. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 168. His fear of 
ghosts, 740. 

Hobhouse, Right Hon. Sir John Cam, 
Bart., 16. 20. 22, 443. 453, 454. 458, 
665. His ‘ Epistle tu a young noble- 
man in love,’ 541. Dedication to him 
of the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Ha- 
rokl,’ 41. His ‘ Historical Notes to 
the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold,’ 
769. 

Hoche, General, 34. 

* Hock and soda water, 590, 591. 613. 

Hodgson, Rev. Francis, 435. 806. ‘ Lines 


to, written on board the Lisbon packet,’ . 


542, ‘ EpmistTie to, in answer to some 
lines exhorting Lord Byron to “ ba- 
nish care,” ’ 548. 

Hogg, James, the Ettrick shepherd, 
807. 

Holbein, his ‘ Dance of Death,’ 746. 

Hole, Rev. Richard, 805. 

Holford, Miss, 807. 

Holland, Lord, 429. Dedication of the 
Bride of Abydos to, 77. His charac- 
ter of Voltaire, 809. 

Holland, Lady, 429. 436. 

Holland, Dr., 23. 

Hollar, bis ‘ Dance of Death,’ 746. 

Hiome, 27. 106. 602. Sight of, after ab. 
sence, 631. ‘ Without hearts there is 
no,’ 634. 

Homer, geography of, 648. 650. 684: 
Uiad, 805. Odyssey, 631. His cata 
logue of ships, 732. 

Honorius, 6. 

Hook, Theodore, esq., 429. 

Hope, Thomas, esq., 17. 438. 

Hoppner, John William Rizzo, ‘ Lings 
on the birth of,’ 571. 

Horace, Lord Byron's early dislike to, 
80. His ‘ Justum ct tenacem’ trans- 
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lated, 880. ‘ The scholar of love,’ 
628, His ‘ Nil admirari,’ 658. 661. 
729. 741. Quoted, 658. 738. 737. 741. 

Horton, Right Hon. Robert Wilmot 
(now Sir Robert), 594. 


Horton, Mrs. (now Lady) Wilmot, 468. 
Hotspur, 688, 


Houris, 11. 68. 694. 

‘Hours or Ip.eness,’ 375. Critique of 
the Edinburgh Review upon, 419. 

oe Mrs., ‘ Lines addressed to,’ 

Howard, Hon. Frederick, 31. 432. 

Howe, Admiral Lord, 590. 

Hoyle, games of, 435. 688. 

Hoyle, Rev. Charles, 805. 

Hudibras, 445. 

Humane Society, 602. 

Humboldt, 651. 

Hunger, 617. 624. 

Hunt, Leigh, 525, 584. Mr. Moore's 
verses on his ‘ Byron and his Contem- 
poraries,’ 525. 

Hunting, 738. 

Hydra, Isle of, 453, 

Hymen, 631. 

Hymettus, 26. 453. 749, 

Hypocrisy, 707. 718. 


J. 


lanthe (Lady Charlotte Harley), dedi- 
cation of ‘ Childe Harold’ to, 2. 
Ibrahim Pacha, 762. 
Ida, mount, 50. 547. 764. 
‘T enter thy garden of roses,’ 547. 
‘If sometimes in the haunts of men,’ 
51. 
‘If that high world,’ 463. 
Ilion, 647, 648. 
Illyria, 21. 
Imagination, 55. 641, 
Immortality of the soul, 318. 
Imprisonment, solitary, its effects, 288. 
Improvvisatore, 776. 
Incantation, 178. 
Incledon, Charles, singer, 799. 
Inconstancy, 629. 
Indifference, 729. 
Indigestion, 656. 698, 
* Ingz,’ Stanzas to, 13. 
Infidelity, female, 680. 725. 
‘In law an infant, and in yearsa boy,’ | 
3x9. 
Innocence, 334. 672. 740. | | 
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Innovation, progress of, 757. 

‘INSCRIPTION on the monument of u 
Newfoundland dog,’ 539. 

Intoxication, 614. 626. 

Tonia, 276. 

Iris, the, 50. 181. 

‘Irisw AVATAR,’ 575, 

Irish language, 687. 

Iron mask, 522. 

‘] saw thee weep,’ 465. 

‘IsLaND, THR; or, Christian and his || 
Comrades,’ 161. , 

* Islands of the bleat,’ 637. 

lamail, siege of, 666. G78, 695. 

* I speak not, I trace not,’ 558. 

Italian language, 483. 

Italian sky, 45. 

Italy, 44. 153. 499. Present degraded 
condition of, 590. 

Ithaca, 90. vs 

‘I would I were a carelesa child,’ 415. 
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J. 


Jackall, 131. 699, 

Jackson, John, professor of pugtlism, 
449. 493. 713. 

Jamblicus, story of his raising Eros anid 
Anteros, 182. 

Jealousy, 597. 600. 

Jeffrey, Francis, esq., 422. 498, 429.,448. 
883, 705. 720. Critical notes by, pas- 
si. 

Jena, battle of, 528. 

Jenner, Dr., 602. 

‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,’ 464. 

Jerdan, William, esq., 579. 

Jerningham, Mr., 437. 

Jerome, St., $96. 

Jerreed, 80. 

Jersey, Countess of, 559. ‘ Consolatory 
Addres¢ to, on the Prince Regent re- 
turning her picture,’ 549. 

Jerusalem, 498. ‘ On the day of the 
destruction of, by Titus,’ 467. 

Jesus Christ, 667. 768, 

Jows, 533. 616. 658, 

Joannint, 22. 764, 

Joh, 689. 739. 

John Bull, his ‘ Letter to Lord Byron,’ 
586. 608. 

Johnson, Dr., his ‘ Vanity of Haman 
Wishes,’ 640, His opinion of blank 
verse, 439. His ‘ Irene,’ 442. His 
remark on good intentions, 518. A 
good hater, 727. His ‘ Life of Mil- 
ton,’ 638. His belief in ghosts, 751. 

Jonson, Ben, anccdote of, 589. 

Joubert, General, 591. 

* Journal de Trévoux,' 509. 

Julian the Apostate, 590. 

Julian, Count, 8 

Juliet's tomb, 430, 

Julius Cresar, his character, 52. 307, 687. 
783. His laurel wroath, 52. 783. The 
suitor of love, 147. 628. 

Jungfrau, the, 50. 179. 

Junius’s Letters 522. 

Junot, General, 7. 

Jupiter Olympius, temple of, 17. 454. 

Jura mountains, 37. 

Juvenal, his alleged independence, 595. 
His pure and sublime morality, 495 
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Kaff, 436. 

Kalamas, 21. 

Kaleidoscope, 619. 

Kalkbrenner, his remark on Jewish 
music, 463. 

Kamtschatka, 458, 

Kant, Professor, 769. 

Kean, Edward, tragedian, 196. 430. 

Keats, John, 716. 806. Account of, 
806. Elegy on, 574. 

Kemble, John Philip, esq., 196. 430. 

Kenney, James, dramatist, £30. 

Keppel, Admiral, 590. 

Kibitka, 699. 

Kings, 689. 699. 

Kinnaird, Lord, 697. 

Kinnaird, Hon. Douglas, 197. 463. 513. 
b77. 

* Ktss of Love, First,’ 383. 

Kitchener, Dr., bis remedy for sea- 
sicknizes, 631. 

Katght-errantry, 727, 
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Knowledge, 330. 716. 

Knowlles, Richard, his ‘ History of the 
Turks,’ 2, 665, - 

Koran, 68. 

Kosciusko, General, 598. 709. 

Kotzebue, 458. 

Koutousow, General (afterwards Prince 
of Smolensko), 708. 


L. 





Labedoyére, 561. 

Lacedemon, 26. 

* Lachiu-y-gair,’ 166. 401. 

Ladies, learned, 593. 

La Fayette, 591. 

Lafitte, 719. 

La Fitte, pirate, 107. 

La Harpe, 530. 

Lake Leman, 35. 37. 139. 563. 

Lake School of Poetry, 5&8. 808. Gold- 
smith’s anticipated definition of, 804. 

* Lakers,’ the, 446. 608 804. 

Lamb, Hon. George, 422. 429, 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, 628. 

Lambe, Charles, esq., 434. 

Lamberti, Venetian poct, 230, 

Lambro Canzari, Greek patriot, 85. 

* Lament or Tasso,’ 476. 

Lancelot of the Lake, 506. 

* Landed Interest,’ 53%. 

Landor, Walter Savage, esq., 167. 512, 
514. 716. His ‘ Gehir,’ 514, 

Langeron, Count de, 680. 

Lannes, Duke of Montebello, 59]. 

Lansdowne (Henry Fitzmaurice Petty), 
fourth Marquis of, 385. 397. 429. 

Lanskoi, the grande passion of Cathe- 
rine If. 701. 

Laocoon, the, 59. 646, 

Laos, the river, 22. 

* Lara; a Tale,’ 108, 

Lasey, Major Gencral, 687. 

Laugier, Abbé, his character of Marino 
Faliero, 195, 

T.aura, 630. 773. 

Lausanne, 39. 

Lawsuits, 746. 

Lawyers, 604. 705. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 423. 

Leander and Hero, 82. 

Learned ladies, 493. 

Learned languages, results of the too 
early study of, 50. 

Lee, Harrict, her ‘ German's Tale,’ 341. 

‘ Legion of Honour, Lings on the Star 
of,’ 562. 

Legitimacy, 663. 697. 

Leigh, Hon. Augusta (Lord Byron's 
sister), 34. * STANZAS to,’ 470. 
* EpisTye to,” 470. 

Lely, Sir Peter, drapery of his beauties, 
732. 

Leipstc, 458. 628. 

Leman, Lake, 85. 37. 73). 742. ‘ Sonnur 
to,’ 565. 

I. Enelos, Ninon de, 6641. 

Lenzoni, Marchioness, her rescue of the 
bones of Boccaccio, 778. 

Leo X., 504. 

Leoben, 34, 

Leone, Port, 44. 

Leonidas, 648. 

f.eonora, Tasso's, 478, 479. 

Leopold, Prince of Saxe Coburg (after- 
wards King of the Belgians), 59. 

Lepanto, Gulf of, 14, 20. 

* Lesnia, lines to,’ 387. 
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Lethe, 641. 
‘ Letren To tae Epvrror op “ My 
Granpmotuer’s Review,” * 798. 
Leucadfa, 20. 628. 
Leuctra, 31. 
Levant, 22, 106. 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory, e2q., 150, 
196. 425. 443. 
Liakura, Mount, 26. 
Liberty, 138. 162. 684. 
Licensing act, 444. 
Lies, 7.4. 
Life, 32. 46. 55, 56. 85. 183. 265, 285. 611. 
627, G41. 668. 698. 718. 7Al. 
Life of a young noble, 717. 
Lightning, superstitions respecting, 46. 
774, 
Ligne, Prince de, 680. 685. 708. 
* Lines on the Death of a Young Lady,’ 
376, To E., 377. ToD., 377. Qn 
leaving Newstead Abbey, 377. Writ- 
ten in Rousseau’s ‘ Letters of an Ita- 
lian Nun,’ 379. On a change of mas- 
ters at a great school, 383. On a dia- 
tant view of the village and school 
of Harrow, 386. To M., 386. To 
M. S. G., 387. To Woman, 387. To 
Mary, on receiving her picture, 387. 
To Lesbia, 387. Addressed to a 
Young Lady, 388. To Marion, 389. 
Toa Lady who presented to the author 
a lock of hair, &c., 389. Toa beauti- 
ful Quaker, 397. On the death of 
Mr. Fox, 399. To the sighing Stre- 
phon, 400. To Eliza, 400. To Ro- 
mance, 401. Toa Lady who presented 
the author with the velvet band which 
bound her tresses, 410. To the Rev. 
J. T. Becher, on his advising the au. 
thor to mix more with society, 410. 
To Edward Noel Long, esq.,414. To 
a Lady —* Oh ! had my fate,’ &c., 415. 
To George Earl Delawarr, 417. To 
the Earl of Clare, 417. Written be- 
neath an elm in the churchyard of 
Harrow, 418. Toa vain Lady, 535. To 
Anne, 535. ‘To the author of a San- 
net, beginning * Sad is the verse,’ &c., 
53h, On finding a Fan, 534. To an 
Oak at Newstead, 538. On revisiting 
Harrow, 537. To my Son, 537. To 
a faithful Friend, 538. Inscribed upon 
a cup formed from a skull, 429. To 
a Lady on being asked my reason 
for quitting England, 540. To Mr. 
todyson, written on board the Lisbon 
packet, 542, Written in an album at 
Malta, 543. Written after swimming 
from Sestos to Abydos, 545. Written 
beneath a picture, 546. In the Tra- 
vellers’ Book at Orchomenns, 445, 
On parting, 547, To Dives, 548. On 
Moore's operatic farce, 548. To 
Thyrza, 549. On a Cornelian heart, 
which was broken, 553. Tio a Lady 
weeping, 552. Written on a blank 
leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ 552. 
To Time, 554. On Lord Thurlow's 
poems, 556. To Lord Thurlow, 556. 
To Thomas Moore, on visiting Leigh 
Hunt {fn prison, 656. On hearing 
that Lady Byron was Ul, 472. To 
Belshazzar, 460. On Napoleon's e8- 
cape from Elba, 561. To Thomas 
Moore, 568. On the bust of Helen by 
Canova, 568. To Thomas Moore, 
$9. To Mr. Murray, 569 From 
Mr. Murray to Dr. Polidori, 59. 
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To Mr. Murray, 570. On the birth- 
day of J. W. B. Hoppner, 571. On 
rending that Lady Byron had bees 
patroness of a charity ball, 573, On 
my thirty-third birthday, 574. To 
Mr. Murray, 575. To Lady Bles- 
sington, 577. Inserfhed, ‘On this 
day I complete my thirty-sixth year,’ 
877. 

Lisbon, 5. 

Lisbon packet, Lings written on board 
the, 542. 

YAston, John, comedian, 798. 

Literary men, marriage of, 499. 

Liternum, 764. 

Little’s Poems, 417, 425. 

Livadia, 764, 

Liver, 629, 

Livy, 740. 

Lloyd, Charles, eaq., 434. 589, 

Loan contractors, 719. 

Locke, his treatise on education, 447.744. 

Lockhart, J. G., esq., His * Ancient 
Spanish Ballads,’ 13. His preface to 
‘Don Quixote,’ 737. Critical Notes 
hy, passim. 

Lodi, 308. 

Lofft, Capel, eaq., 432. 450. 

London, a Sunday in, 12. The Devil's 
drawing-room, 718. The approaches 
to, 712. Never understood by fo- 
reigners, 721. ‘ One superb menage- 
rie,’ 721. 

Londonderry (Robert Stewart), second 
Marquis of, 667, 678. 701. See also 
Castlereagh. 

London Review, 441. 

Loneliness, 36. (88. 746, 

Long. Edward Noel, esq., 414, 
to,’ 414. 

Longinus, 595, 608. 745. 

Longmans, Meaars., 447. 507. 

‘ Longueurs,’ 638, 

Lope de Vega, 4.92. 592. 

Loredano, family of, 278. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, 779. 

Lorraine, Claude, 530. 732. 

Love, best tokens of, 669. First, 602. 
627. ‘ His own avenger,’ 647. Lan- 
guage of, 642. Man's, 607. 629. Pla. 
tonic, 298. 601. 703. Woman’s, 628, 629. 
See also, 630. 642, 643. 663. 677. 702. 
719, 720. 742. 

Love, first kiss of, 383. 

Love of gain, 693. 734. 

Love of glory, 650, 

Love of offspring, 64. 

‘ Love's last adieu,’ 848. 

Lovers, 625. 641. 

Lovet’s Leap, 20. 60A. 

Loves of the Triangles, 4. 

Lowe, Str Hudaon, 527. 716, 

Luc, Jean André de, 1338. 

Lucca, 749. 

Lucretia, 195. 

Lucretius, 596. 

Lucullos, dishes & la, 748. Cherries 
transplanted into Europe by, 748. 

* Luppiter, Song for the,’ 569. 

Ludlow, Genoral, the regicide, his mo- 
nument, 38 

Lugo, 649, 

Lushington, Dr., 893. 

Lustert, Signor, his devastations at 
Athens, 761. 

Luther, Martin, 677, 

Lutsen, 528, 

Lying, 606, 
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INDEX. 


Lykanthropy, 699. 
Lyons, Gulf of, 614. 
Lyttelton, George Lord; 89. 


M. 


M.... LINES to, 396. 

M. 8. G., Lines to, 386, 

Macassar Oil, 593. 

‘Mac Flecknoe,’origin of Dryden’s, 439. 

Machiavelli, 677. 710. 776. His tomb in 
Santa Crace, 48. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 822. 

Macneil}, Hector, esq., his poems, 433. 

Macpherson’s Ossian, 412. 

Madness, 50. 646. 

Madrid, 528. 706. 

Mafra, 7. 

Maginn, Dr., his parody on ‘ Yarrow 
Unvisited,’ 588. 

Magnesia, 79. 

Mahomet, 628. 66). 679. 

Maid of Athens, 545, 

‘Map or Aruens, ere we part,’ 545. 

Maid of Saragoza, 10. 

Majorian, his visit to ——— 96. 

Malice, 597. 

Mallet, David, 427. 

Malta, 19. 

* Malta, Farewell to,’ 548. 

Malthus, Kev, T., his anti-nuptial sys- 
tem, 720. Does the thing 'gainst which 
he writes, 721. His book the eleventh 
commandment, 746. 

Malvern Hills, 166. 

Man, 602, 63. 640. 702. 

Mandeville, 424. 

“Manrrep; a Deaamatic Poem,’ 135. 
Goethe's remarks on, J91. 

Manfrini palace, 146. 

Manicheism, 317, 318. 

Manley, Mrs., her Atalantis, 718. 

Mann, the engineer, his pumps, 613. 

Mansel. Dr., Bishop of Bristol, 397. 

Mansion House, the, 714. 

Mantinea, 31. 303. 

Marat, 591. 

Marathon, 26. 31.34. 303. 637. Plain of, 
offered to Lord Byron for sale, 26. 

Marceau, General, 34. 59). 

Marchetti, Count, 497. 

Marengo, 3 3 

Maria Louisa, Empress, 461. 533, 

Marie Antuinette, 2. Effect of grief on, 
138. 

Marine barometer, 179. 651. 

Mariner, his account of the Tonga 
Islands, 161. 172. 

Marinet, 697. 

Marino, a corrupter of the taste of Eu- 
rope, 804. 

© Marino Fariero, Doce or VENice; 
an Historical Tragedy,’ 193. Dediva- 
tion to Goethe, 197. Story of, 786. 

* Marion,” Lines to, 389. 

Marischaichi Gallery, Bologna, 146, 

Marius at Carthage, 498. 725. 

Markland, J. H., esq., his character of 
* Hours of tdleness,’ 745, 

Markow, General, 696. 

Marlborough, Coxe’s Life of, 195, 638. 

Marlow, hie ' Faustus,’ 192, 

* Marmion,’ 135. 424, 

Marriage, 630. 720, 

Marriage of literary men, 499. 

Marriage state, ‘the best or worst of 
any,’ 742. * The beat for morals,’ 745. 

Mars, 682, 
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Martial, his epigrams, 595.745. Lib. i. 
ep. 1., imitated, 574. 
Martin, the regicide, 514. 
Marvell, Andrew, his lincs on the exe- 
cution of Charles [., 231. 

‘ Mary,’ 384. 589. 653. ‘ V.ines to,’ on 
receiving her picture,’ 347. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 179. Her person 
described, 661. 703. 

Massinger, 430. 

Matapan, Cape, 631. 

Match-making, 745. 

Matrimony, 720. 

Matter, 76. Bishop Berkeley's dental of 
the existence of, 711. 

Matthias, Thomas James, esq., 27. His 
‘ Pursuits of Literature, 407. His 
edition of Gray’s works, 807. 

Matthews, Charles Skinner, esq., 15. 

Matthews, Henry, esq., 15. His ‘ Diary 
of an Invalid,’ 190. 

Maturin, Rev. Charles, 196. 

Maurice, Rev. Thomas, his‘ Richmond 
Hill,’ 427. 

Mauritania, 18. 

‘ Mazerpea,’ 158. 

Mecca, 25. 70. 86. 

Medici, family of the, 779. 
of the, 48. 779. 

Medina, 25. 

Meditation, 18, 

Mediterranean, 61. 
a poem, 61. 

Medwin, Mr., 584. 

Megara, 46. 128. 

Megaspelion, monastery of, 764. 

Meknop, General, 691. 

Meitlerie, 768. 

Melancthon, 699. 

Melbourne House, 436. 

Melody, Suwarrow's polar, 696. 

Melton Mowbray, head quarters of the 
English chase, 733. 

Memnon, statue of, 731. 

Memory, 17. 

Mendeli, Mount, 26. 

Mephistopheles, 465. 727. 

Merci, Count, his epitaph, 26. 

Merivale, J. H. esg., 434. His ‘ Ron- 
cesvalles,’ 483. 

Metaphysics, 725 

Metella, Cecilia, tomb of, 58. 

Methodism, cause of the pogress of, 
768, 

Metternich, Priuce, 533. 

Michelli, Signora, translator of Shak- 
speare, 220, 

Midas, 522. 

‘Middle Age’ of Man, deseribed, 729. 

Milan, state of society at, 629. 

Milbanke, Sir Ralph, 43 

Milbanke, Lady, 593. 

Milbauke, Miss (afterwards 
Byron), 432. 

Miller, William, bookseller, 423. 

Milman, Rev. Henry Hart. his‘ History 
of the Jews,’ 463, 464, 445. 467. His 
‘Fall of Jerusalem,’ £6. His —— 
ractey of ‘Heaven and Earth,’ 243. 
Critical notes by, passrm. 

Milo, 463. 

Miltiades, 27. 

Milton, 90. 439. 525 630. 038. 

Minerva, 26. 454, 

‘Minrerva, Criaz or,’ 453, 

Minotaur, fable of the, G24. 

Minturn, 498. 

Mirabeau, Wi. 


Mausoleum 


A noble subject for 
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Happy life of the, 719, 





Miser, 602, 
730. 

Missolonghi, 73. 577, 

Mitford, Miss, 807. 

Mitford, William, esq., his abuse of 
Plutarch’s Lives, 721. Great merit 
of his History of Greece, 721. 

Mitylene, iale of, 800. 

Mob, 689. 

‘ * Mubility,’739. Defined, 750. 

: Mocha’s berry, 638. 

Modesty, 744. 

| Moliére, 734. 

Momus, 682. 

Money, power of, 720. 
hoarding, 719, 720. 

Money,4ove of, ‘ the only pleasure that 
requites,’ 754. 

‘ Monk,’ Lewis's novel of the, 425. 

Monkir and Nekir, 70. 

Monks, 74l. 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of, his Chronicle, 
751. 

Monsoon, 688. 

Mont Blanc, 35. 50. 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, 632. 
647, 653. G61. 

Montaigne, his motto, 698. 

Montecucco, 501. 

Montgomery, James, Answer to his 
poem, entitled ‘ The Common 1.0t,’ 
409. His * Wanderer of Switzerland,’ 
427, 

Monthly Review, its critique on ' Hours 
of Idieness,’ 420. 

Montmartre, 52%. 

Mont St. John, 31. 716. 

Montmorcnci Laval, Duke de, 632, 533. 

Moon, 600. 699. * Of amatory egotism 
the Tuism,” 752. 

Moonlight, 190. 217. 600. 

Moore, Thomas, euq., 417. 422. 428. G00. 
603. 716. 804. ‘Lines on his last 
Operatic Farce, or Farctcal Opera,’ 
548, * Lines to, on visiting Leigh 
Hunt in prison,’ 556. ‘ FraGuant of 
an epistle to.” 550. ‘Lings to,’ 564, 
569. His Verses on Leigh Hunt's 
‘Lord Byron and his Contempora- 
ries, 525. His ‘ Fudge Family,’ 806. 
his * Twopenny Post-bag,’ 806. Cri- 
tical notes by prstim. 

Moure, Dr., his * Zelueco,'?, His ac- 
count of Marino Fallero faise aud 
fiippant, 1%. 

Morat, field af, 34, 

More, Hanuah, 07. Her Cœlebs in 
search of a Wife,’ 592. 

Morea, 62. 

Moreau, General, 501. 

Morelli, Abbate, #30. 

M rena, 10. 

Morgan, Lady, 268. 

* Moni nre Macciore of Pulei,’ trans- 
lation of canto the first, 482. 

Morning Post, 578. 638. 738, 730. 

Morocco, 645. 

Morusini, Venetian poet, 230. 

Mosaic chronology, 31%. 328. 

Moscow, conflagration of, 458. 598, 706. 

Moses, 009. Michael Angeio’s statue of, 
$03. Sonnet on, 502. 

Moskwa, #8. 

Mossop, actor, 386. 

Motraye, M., his description of the 
Grand Seignior’s palace, 675. 

Mountains, 36, 166. 

| Mozart, 755. 


Pleasure of 
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Mueszszin, 22. 70. 697. 

Munda, 303. 

Murat, Joachim, death of, 786. 
* snow white plume,’ 561. 

Murray, John, esq., sums paid by him 
to Lord Byron for copyright, 424. 
‘My pear Mr. Murray, you're in a 
damon’d hurry,’ 570. ‘ Staauan, Tou- 
son, Lintot of the times,’ 570. ‘ To 
woog the reader, you, John Murray,’ 
669, ‘ Evtatis from, to Dr. Polidori,' 
Sho, ‘ Lines to,*574. His notes on 
Medwin’s Conversations, 800. 

Murray, John, jun. esq., 197. 

Nusie, 79, 743. 785. 

Mussulwomen, 151. 

‘ Must THovu Go, my glorious chief,’ 562. 

Musters, Mra, Sce Chaworth. 

Mutiny, 162. 

* My boat is on the shore,” 563, 

* My pear Mr, Murray,’ 470,’ 

* My Grandmother's Review,’ the Bri- 
tish, 580. 609. ‘ Letrrusr to the Editor 
of,’ 798, 

‘My sister | my sweet Sister !’ 470. 

“ My Soul ts dark,’ 44, 

Mysteries and Muralitics, 443. 
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His 


N. 


Nadir Shah, 700. 

Naldi, singer, 430. 

Napier, Colonel, his detection of an 
error in § Childe Harohd,’ 7. 

Napoleon. See Buonaparte. 

Napoleon’s ‘ Far@weic,’ 563. 

Napoleon, Francois-Charles- Joseph, 
Duke of Reichstadt, 433. 756. 

* Napoleon the First,’ 756. 

Napoli di Romania, 120, 

National deft, 70 

Native land, sensation on leaving, 611. 

Nature, 17. 20, 40, tS. 743. 747. 

Nature, ‘ Paaver of,’ 413. 

* NAY, SMILE not at my sullen brow,’ 13. 

* Needy knife-grinder,’ 13, 

Nebuchadonoser, 658. 

Negropont, 81. 

Neipperg, Count, 461, 533. 

Nekir, 70. 

Nelson, Lord, 591. 

Nemests, Roman, 56. 784. 

Nemi, 60. 

Neptune, 168, 626, 

Nero, 639. 

Nero, consul, 164. 

Nero, emperor, 639. 

Nessus, rove of, 717. 752. 

Newfoundland dog, * leacaiption on 
the monument of a,” 539. 

Newstead Abbey, ‘ Lines written on 
leaving,’ 378. ‘ Eveqy on,’ 40%. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 677. Memurable 
sentiment of, 677. Anecdote of the 
falling apple, 704. 

Ney, Marshal, 697. 

Nicopolis, ruins of, 21. 

Nigtt, 217. 607. . 

Nightingale, Ite attachment to the rase, 
63. 40. Its love of solitude, (44. 

‘NU admirari,’ happiness of the, Git. 
728. 

Nile, 527. 

Nimrod, 658, 

Niobe, 50. 

‘ Nusus any Evurvaxos,’ a paraphrase 
from the Zneid, 304. 

Noble, life of a young, dosoribed, 717. 
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North-west passage, 729. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., 430. 

Novels, 642, 

Novelties, please less than they impress, 
724, 

Numa Pompilius, 594. 


O. 


Oak, ‘ Linge to an, at Newstcad,’ 536, 

Oath, British, 715. 

Oath, Continental, 715. 

‘ Onsguvations upon an Article {tn 
Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 800. 

Obstthacy, 7432. 

Ocean, 61. 

* Ocean Stream,’ 643. 

Ocellus Lucanus, 766. 

O'Connell, 575. 

Odalisques, 670. 

‘Ope To NapoLgon Buonarants,’ 
460. 

* Ops on Venice,” 480, 


_ Odessa, 666. 


Offupring, care of, 664. 

*Ou, Anne! your offences,’ 535. 

“On! say nut, sweet Anne,’ 535, 

‘Ou! banish care,’ 545. 

‘On! bad my fate heen joined with 
thine !° 415. 

* On tapy} when I left the shore,’ 543. 

‘Ou! my lonely, lonely, lonely pilluw," 
577. 

‘Ou! never talk to me again,’ 14, 

‘Ou ! suatch’d away in beauty’s bloom,’ 
464. 

‘Ou! talk not to me of a name great 
ln story, 576. 

‘Oa! weer for those,’ 464. 

Old age. 634. 

Olytnpus, 50, 527, 

O'Meara, Barry, 527. Causes of his 
dismissal from the navy, 27. 

Omens, 642 

‘On Jordan's banks,’ 464. 

* Onk struggle more, aud J am free,’ 
550, 

O’Nell, Miss, actress, 196, 

Opera, 430. 

Oratar, 331. 

Orchomenus, 545, Liners written in 
the travellers’ book at,’ 8454. 

O'Reilly, General Count, 604. 

‘ Origin of Love,’ Lines on Leing asked 
what was the, 555. 

Orpheus, 450, 638, 

Orthodoxy, 668. 

‘Oscan ov ALVA ;° a tale, 390. 

Ossian, Macpberson's, 412. 

Otho, his last moments, 167, His mir- 
ror, 261. 

Otway, 193. 430. 

Ouchy, 138. 

‘Our goodman came hame at e‘en,’ 
Scottish ballad, quoted, 606. 

Ovid, 595. 626. 

Owenson, Miss, her ‘Jda of Athens,’ 
763. See Morgan, Lady. 

Oxenstiern, Chancellyur, his remark to 
hia son, 740. 

Oysters, 626, 741. 


P. 


Pain, 279. 

Painting, 481. ‘ Of all arts the most 
superficia] and unnatural,’ 47. 

Palafox, General, his hervie conduct at 
Saragossa, 14 
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Palamon and Arcite, 806, 
Palatine, mount, 53, 500, 
Palgrave, Sir Francis, 786. 
' Palmerston, Viscount, 385. 
’ Pun, 626. 
. Pantheon, at Rome, 57. 
, Pantisocracy, 638. 803, 
Paper, 638. 
Paper-money, 719. 
Paradise Lost, 806. 
Parcee, 653. : 
* PARENTUETICAL ADDRESS, BY 
PLaGiAry,’ 553. 
Paris, 528. 
* Panssina,’ 131, 
| 6 Parker, Sir Peter, Elegiac Stanzas on 
the death of,’ 560. 
‘Parker, Margaret, Lines on her death,’ 
$76. 
Parks of London, 717. 
Parma, 533. 
Parnassus, 11, 21. 50. 447. 
Parr, Dr., his opinion of ‘ Sardanapa. 
lus,” 276. 
Parthenon, 16, 17. 455, 456. 
Parting, 612. 681, 
‘ Parting, Lines on,’ 547. 
Pasiphae, 624. 
Pasqualigo, Signor, 230, 
Passion, 20. 24. 371. 698, 804, 


{ 
| 
| 
i 
Passions, 646. 651. Effect of violent and 
conflicting, 641. 
Paswan Oglou, 44. 
Paternoster-row, the ‘ bazaar of bouk- 
L 


sellers,’ 507. 

Patience, 180. 

Patroclus, tomb of, 648. 

Pausanias and Cleonice, story of, 183. 

Peacock, ‘ the royal bird, whuse tail ’s 
a diadem,' 633. 

Pelagius, 8. 

Pelayo, 529. 

Pentelicus 
26. 

Pericles, 404. 

Peri, 2 

Persjans, 751. Their doctrine of the 
two principlea, 729. 

Pertinacity, 742. | 

Pescara, 501. 

Peter Bell, Wordsworth's, 804, 805. 

Peter the Third, of Russia, 743. 

Peter the Great, 530. 

Peter Pladar, 523. 

Petersburgh, 700. 

Pétion, 591. 

Petrarch, 17. 45. His laureat crown, 
48. 601, 773. 778. On the conspiracy 
of Marino Fallero, 788. Crowned in 
the Capitol, 605. ‘ The Platouic 
pimp of ail posterity,” 652. 

Petticoat, ‘ garment of a mystical subli- 
mity,’ 737. 

Petticoat government, 755. 

Petticoat influence, 737. 

Petty, Lord Henry (now Marquis of 
Lansdowne), 835. 397. 429. 

Pheedra and Hippolitus, 663. 

Pharsalla, 303. 

Phidias, 502. 

Philanthropy, 23. 

Phillips, Ambrose, his pastorals, 445. 

Phillips, Chailes, esq., barrister, 798 

Philo-progenitiveness, 731. 

Pullosophy, 610, G29. 

Phyle Fort, 26. 454. 

Physicians, 707. 

Pibroch, 3s. 


(now Mount Mendell), 


Pickersgiil, Joshua, his Three Brothers, 
300. 

Picture, a, ‘is the past,’ 752, 

Pictures, 756. 

Pigot, Miss, ‘ Lines to,’ 400. 

Pigot, Dr., ‘Repry to some Verses 
be on the cruelty of his mistress,’ 

00, 

Pillans, James, 429, 

Pindar, 12. 636. 

Pindemonte, Ippolito, 530. 

Pindus, Mount, 21. 

Pireus, 46. 

Pirates, 91. 

Pisse-vache, 49. 

Pistol, 644. 

Pitt, Right Hon. William, his additions 
to our parliamentary tongue, 439. 
iis grave next that of Fox, 976. ilis 
disinterestedness, 698, ‘ Erirara for,” 
873. 

Pitti Palace, 47. 

Pizarro, 15. 529. 

Plagiarism, 134. 288. 612, 613. 


Plato, his lines on the tomb of Themis- 


tocles, 62. Hlis system of love, 60). 
His Dialogues, 750. His reply to 
Diogenes, 7. 

Platonic love, 598. 60]. 703. 

Playhouse bill, origin of, 444. Pro- 
priety of repealing it, 444. 

Pleasure, 601, 602. 610. A stern moral- 
ist, 635. 

Pleasures of Hope, 433. 

Pleasures of Memory, 433. Lixus 
written on a blank leaf of,’ 552. 

Plimley, Peter (Rev. Syduey Smith), his 
* Letters,’ 757. 

Plutarch’s * Lives,’ 687. Mitford’s abuse 
of, 721. 

‘Po, Stanzas to the,’ 571. 

Poetry, present state of English, #04 
Nothing in, so difficult asa beginning, 
640. ‘ Is a passion,’ 651. 

Poets, 502. 650. Amatory, 652. Duties 
of, 692. The greatest living, 716. 

Poggio, his exclamation on looking 
down on Rome, 47, 

Poland, 52s. 709. 

Polenta, Guido da, 508, 

Polenta, Francesca da, 505. 

Polidori, Dr., 803. ‘ Epistle from Mr. 
Murray to,’ 569. 

Polycrates, 637. 

Polygamy, 665. 669. 693. 

Pompey, a hero, conqueror, and cuck- 
old, G28. His statue, 1. 781. 

Pope, 432. His Pastorals, 445. His Rape 
of the Lock, 806. Harmony of his 
verification, 806. His imagination, 806, 
His character of Sporus, 806. List of 
his disciples, 807. Systematic depre- 
ciation of, 804. 

Popular applause, 636. 

Popular discontents, progress of, 689. 

Popularity, 662. 

Porphyry, 14. 

Porson, Professor, 397. 557. 

Portland (William Henry Cavendish), 
third Duke of, 436. 

Portugal, 1. 9. 

Portuguese, the, characterised, 8. 

Possession, 642. 

Posterity, 592. 721. 

Potemkin, Prince, 680. His character. 
680. His instructions to Sawarrow 
before the siege of Ismail, 68). 

Potiphar's wife, 663. 





426. 

Prayer, 319. 

* PRAYER oF Nature,’ 413. 

Présie, dancer, 430. 

Pretension, absence of, 744, 

Previsa, 24. 

Priam, 308, 

Pride, 640. 728, 

Prince Regent, ‘A finished gentleman 
from top to toe,’ 726 SONNET to, 
on the repeal of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald’s Forfeiture,’ 572. ‘Lines to, on 
his standing between the coffins of 
Henry VIII. and Charies 1., 558. 

Principles, the two, 332. 

* PRISONER oF CHILLON,’ 138, 

* ProLocusE delivered previously to the 
performance of the Wheel of Fortune, 
at a private theatre,’ 398. 

‘ PromMerueus,’ 565. 

Prometheus of Eschytus, 602. 

‘ Propuecy oy Dante,’ 495. Dedication 
to Countess Gulccioli, 496. 

Prophets, 739. 

Protesilaus, 648. 

Pruth, the river, 530. 

Psyche, 701. 

Public schools, 596. 610. Advantages 
of, 596. Best adapted to the genius 
and constitution of the English, 56. 

Pulci, his ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ 482 
Sire of the half-serious rhyme, 641. 

Pultowa, battle of, 154. 161. 


Pouqueville, M. de, 21. 655. Character 
of his writings, 21. 

Poussin, his picture of the deluge, 242. 

Pratt, Samuel, 426. His ‘ Sympathy,’ 

Puns, 440. 

Pye, Henry Jamos, esq , 422. 523, 

Pygmalion, statue of, 671. 701. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, 68. 

Pyrrbic dance, 632. 637. 

Pyrrho, the doubting philosopher, 698. 


Pyrrbus, 533. 


Q. 


‘ Qvaker, Lines to a beautiful,’ 397. 

Quaker, tenets of the, 16. 

Quarrels of Authors, D’Israelf's, 800. 

Quarterly Review, 609. . Critical notes 
from, passim, 

Queens, generally prosperous in their 
reigns, 708, 

Quirini, Alvise, 230. 

* Quite refreshing,’ 692. 


R. 


Rage, woman’s, 664. 

Rainbow, 602. Description of a, 619. 

‘Ram Alley,’ Barrey's comedy of, 458. 

Ramazan, feast of, 22. 65. 

Manz des Vaches, 288, 

Rape of the Lock, 806. 

Raphael, his death, 149. His Transi- 
guration, 744. 

Rapp, American harmonist, 746. 

Ravenna, 48. Its pine forest, 639. Battle 
of, 630. Dante’s tomb at, 650. 

Ravenstone, 187. 

Ready money, ‘is Aladdin's lamp,’ 720, 

Reason, 333. ‘ Ne’er was hand in glove 
with rhyme,’ 703, 

Ned Sea, 623. 

Reformadoes, 705. 

Refreshing, origin of the phrase, 508. 
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Reichstadt (Napotéon FPrançois Charles 
_ Joseph), Duke of, 533. 756. 
 Reinagie, R. R, his chuined eagle, 30. 


“IK Rejected Addresses,’ its happy imita- 


tion of Fitzgerald, the small-beer 
poet, 421. 

Religious opinions, folly of prosecutions 
for, 667. 

‘Remarks on the Romatc, or modern 
Greek language, with Specimens and 
Translations,’ 793. 

Rembrandt, 732. 

‘ Rewewser him, whom passion's 
power,’ 555. 

* Rewemsaance,’ 410. 

* Rewtnp me not, remind me not,’ 540. 

Remorse, 67. 366. 

Renown, 680. . 

Rents, 532. 

Repletion, 655. 

Revenge, 496. 594. 

Revolution, 689. 

Reynolds, Frederick, dramatist, 430. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his sensations on 
visiting the Vatican, 68. His charac- 
ter of Michae! Angelo, 502. 

Rhine, 33, 34. 709. 

Rhodes, 620. 

Rhone, ‘the arrowy,’ 36. 
136. 742. 

Rhyme, its excellence over blank verse, 
430. 806. 

Rialto, 146. 

Ribas, Ruselan admiral, 690. 

Ribaupierre, General, 691. 

Rich, Claudius, esq., his Memoirs on 
the Ruins of Babylon, 658. 

Richards, Rev. Dr., his ‘ Aboriginal 
Britons,’ 435. 

Richardson, ‘ the vainest and luckiest of 
authors,” 610. 

Richelieu, Duke of, his humanity at the 
siege of Ismail, 666. 686. 692. 

Richmond Hil}, 12. 

Ridotto, description of, 150. 

Rienzi, 44. 

Riga, the Greek patriot, 83. His Greek 
war song, Atori wasdes,, and trans- 
Jation, 546. 

Ring, the matrimonial, 703. 

Riven that rollest by the ancient 
walls,’ 57%. 

Roberts, Mr. (editor of the British Re- 
view), 561. 606. 798. 

Rochefoucauit, 40. 677. 

Rogers, Samuel, esq., hig ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,’ 62. 88. 433. His Colum- 
bus,’ 62. Dedication of the * Giaour’ 

“to, 62. His * Italy,” 980, 281. 22. 
296, 207, 799. 800. His translation of 
Zappi’s sonnet on the statue of 
Moses, 503. 

* Romaic, or modern Greek langusge, 
remarks on, with specimens and 
transiations,’ 792. 

Romair war song, 546. 

Romaic love song, 546. 

‘Romance may doloroso del Sitio x 
Toma de Alhama,’ translated, 566. 

‘Rowancs,’ Lines to, 401. 

Roman Daughter, story of the, 87. 

Romanelli, physician, 546. 762. 

Rome described, 47. ‘ The city of the 
soul,’ 50. The ‘ Niobe of Nations,’ 
30. Sackage of, 500. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, 592. 718. 802. 

Ronralus, temple of, 788. 


Its colour, 








INDEX. 


Roncesvalies, 485. 711. 

Rooms, large ones comfortiess, 657. 

Rosa Matilda, 433. 

Ruscoe’s ' Leo the Tenth,’ 118. 

Rose, William Stewart, esq., his ‘ Son- 
net to Constantinople,’ 25. His ‘ Es- 
say on Whistlecraft,’ 144. His charac- 
ter of Pindemante, 530. 

Rossini, 755. 

Rothschild, Baron, 533. 79. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, his ‘ Hélolse,’ 
36, 39. 677. 741. His * Confessions,’ 
86. 89. 

Rubicon, 597. 

Rumour; ‘a live gazette,’ 744. 

Rushton, Robert (the ‘ little page’ in 
Childe Harold), 4. 

Russia, 529. 


Ss. 


Sabbath in London, 12. 

Sabellicus, his description of Venice, 42. 

Sadness, 27. 

Safety lamp, Sir Humphry Davy’s, 602. 

St. Angelo, castle of, 58. 313. 

St, Bartholomew, dayed alive, 656. 

St. Francis, his recipe for chastity, 669. 

St. Helena, 527. 

St. Peter's at Rome, 58. 502. 

St. Sophia at Censtantinople, not to be 
compared with St. Paul's Cathedral, 
653. 

Sainte Palaye, M. de, 2. 

Salamis, 64. 529. 637. 

Sallust, 676. 

Salvator Rosa, 732. 

Santa Croce, 48. 

Santa Maura, 20. 

Sappho, 20. 595. 628. 

Saragoza, sieges of, 10. 

Saragoza, Maid of, 10. 529. 

* SARDANAPALLUS, a Tragedy,’ 244. 

Satante school, 512, 513. 

* Sau, Song of, before his last Battle,’ 
463. 

Scaligers, tomb of the, 530. 

Schaffhausen, fall of, 49. 

Scamander, 648. 

Scandal, 597. 607. 

Schilter’s Wallenstein, 591. 

Schroepfer, 760. 

Scimitars, Turkish, characters on, 84. 

Scipio Africanus, 310. 

Scipios, tomb of the, 50. 778. 

Scorpion, 67. 

Scottand, 705, 

Scott, Slr Walter, 316, 317. 493, 434. 
445. 526. 705. 720. His * Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ 493. 434. 720. 748. 
His‘ Marmion,’ 135. His opinion of 
‘Don Juan,’ 847. His ‘ Demonology,’ 
729. Critical notes by, passim. 

Scriptures, 734. 

Sca-attorney, 630. 

Sea-coal fires, 732. 

Sea-sickness, remedies for, 611. 

Seale, Dr, John, hie ‘Greek Metres,’ 
385. 

Sea-walls between the Adriatic and 
Venice, inscription on, 786. 

Seasons, Thomson’s, would have been 
better in rhyme, 806. Inferior to his 
* Caatle of Indolence,’ 906. 

Ségur, Count, his character of Prince 
Potemkin, 630, 

Self-love, 669. 702. 

Semiramis, 248. 658. 






‘ Sunnacugnin, Destruction of,* 467, 
Senses, duty of not trusting the, 738, 
Seragiio, interior of, 675, . 

Serassi, his * Life of Tasso,’ 477, 

Sosostris, 526. 

Sestos, ‘ Lings after swimming from,’ 
545. 

Seven Towers, prison of the, 666. 

Seville, 9. 13, 692. 

Sforza, Francesco, 281. 

Sforza, Ludovico, 138. 

Sgricci, Count, 776. 

Shadwell, Sir Lancetot, 317. 

Shadwell, Thomas, 439, 

Shakspeare, his obligations to North's 
Plutarch, 613. His infelicltous mar. 
riage, 630. 

Shaving, miseries of, 737. 

* She walks in Beauty,’ 463. 

Sheeepistle described, 735. 

Shee, Sir Martin (president of the 
Royal Academy), bis ‘ Rhymes on 
Art,’ 434. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, esq. 300. 513. 

Shelley, Mrs., 300. 

Sheridan, Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley, 473, 474. 718. His * Critie,’ 79s. 
* Monopy on the Death of,’ 473. His 
Lines on Waltzing, 459, 

Sheridan, Thomas, esq., 430. 

Sheridan, Mrs. Thomas, her ‘ Carwell,’ 
430. 

Shipwreck, description of a, 612—620. 

Shvoter’s Hill, 711. 

Shreckhorn, 36, 

Siddons, Mra., 196. 430. 553. 

* Sizat or Conintu,’ 120. 

Sierra Morena, 10. 

Sigeum, Cape, 647. 

Silenus, 306. 

Simeon, Rev. Charles, 444. 

Simond, M., 521, 

Bimoom, 6h. 646. 

Simplon, the, 702, 

Sinecures, 757. 

Singing, merit of simplicity in, 649, 754. 

Sinking fund, 759. » 

Sisyphus, 742. 

Skefington, Sir Lumley, 430. 

‘ Sugtcu, A,' 469. 

‘Sect, Lines inscribed upon a cup 
formed from a," 639. 

Slaughter, 33. 

Slave market at Constantinopie, 652, 
603. 

Slavery of the great, 654, 645. 

Sleep, 623. 643, 756. Sir T. Browne's 
encomium on, 643. 

Smediey, Rev. Mr., his * History of 
the Two Foscari,’ 790. 

Sinith, Horace, esq., his ‘ Horace in 
London,’ : 

Smith. Rev. Sydney, the reputed author 
of ‘ Peter Plimiey's Letters,’ 428. 
ilis ‘twelve-parson power,’ 707. See 
‘ Poter Pith,’ 767. 

Smith, Mrs. Spencer, 643. 
rence.” 

Sinoking, 268. 

* So we'l) go no more a roving,’ 569. 

Society, 654, 724, 726. 743. 787, 742. 


See ‘ Flo- 


Socrates, 453. 303. 667. 677. 78. 


Svignies, wood of (remnant of the fgrest 
of Ardennes), 31. 

Solano, governor of Calais, his trea- 
chery, 14. 

Solitary confinement, effects of, 948. 

Sulitude, 19. 36. 45, 60. 8. 898. 6b7. 690. 
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